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CLERC  (John  le),  a  very  celebrated  writer  and 
critic,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  1657.  At  sixteen 
le  could  read  all  the  celebrated  Latin  and  Greek 
authors.  After  studying  at  Geneva,  he  went  to 
France  in  1678;  returned  in  1679»  and  was 
ordained  a  minister  of  the  Genevan  church.  In 
1682  he  visited  England,  preaching  in  the  Wal- 
loon and  Savoy  churches  tor  nearly  six  months, 
and  then  passed  over  to  Holland,  and  was  ad- 
mitted professor  of  philosophy,  polite  literature, 
and  the  Hebrew  tongue,  at  iunsterdam.  He 
now  published  his  Ars  Critica;  and  in  1686 
b^D,  in  oonjonction  with  M.  de  la  Crose,  his 
Bibliotheqne  universelle  et  Historique,  which 
was  continued  to  the  year  1693,  in  26  vols.  In 
1703  he  began  his  Bibliotheque  Choisie,  and 
continued  it  to  1714,  when  he  commenced 
another  work  on  the  same  plan,  called  Biblio- 
theque Andenne  et  Modeme,  which  he  continued 
to  his  death.  In  1691  he  married. the  daughter 
of  the  copious  Italian  writer,  Gregorio  Leti,  by 
whom  he  nad  four  children,  who  all  died  young. 
Le  Clerc  is  a  divine  conspicuous  among  those 
who  have  contended  for  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  dogmatise 
very  freely  in  the  use  of  their  own.  He  evident- 
ly leans  towards  the  Socinian  school,  and  treats 
Ae  Scriptures  occasionally  with  little  reverence. 
His  writings,  however,  are  valuable,  and,  as  a 
whole,  should  not  be  neglected  by  the  biblical 
student  In  1728  he  was  seized  with  a 
palsy  and  fever ;  and,  after  spending  the  last  six 
years  of  his  life  in  a  state  of  mental  imbecility, 
died  in  1736. 

CLEac  (John  le),  called  Chevalier,  an  eminent 
historical  painter,  bom  at  Nancy  in  1587.    He 
studied  in  Italy,  where  he  resided  twenty  years, 
and  was  a  disciple  of  Carlo  Venetiano,  whose 
style  he  so  effectually  imitated,  that  several  of 
hu  pictures  passed  for  the  work  of  Venetiano. 
He  was  highly  esteemed  at  Venice,  audi,  as  a 
token  of  public  respect,  was  made  a  knight  of 
St  Mark.    His  freedom  and  lightness  of  color- 
ing, in  whidi  be  resembled  his  master,  were  the 
priudpal  beauties  of  his  paintings.  He  died  in  1 633. 
Cixac  (Sebastin  le),  engraver  and  designer  to 
the  French  kine,  was  bom  at  Metz  in  1637.    In 
1672  he  was  admitted  into  the  royal  academy  of 
painting  and  sculpture;  and  in  1680  made  pro- 
fessor of  geometry  and  perspective.     He  pub- 
lished, baides  a  great  number  of  designs  and 
prints :  1.  A  Treatise  on  Theoretical  and  Prac- 
tical Geometry.    2.  A  Treatise  on  Architecture; 
and  other  works.    He  died  in  1714. 
CLFRG Y,  ».  t.     I      Fr.  clerg^ ;  Lat,  cUrus  ; 
CuI'rgtmav,  n.  f .  i  Greek  cXqpoc,  i-  e.  sorte 
deligo,  the  clergy  being  regarded  as  the  lot  or 
mMritance  of  God.    See  onward.    The  body  of 
VouVL-PaetL 


the  Christian  ministry.     A  clergyman  is  a  man 
in  holy  orders ;  set  apart  for  the  ministration  in 
the  pulpit,  and  at  the  altar. 
Bvt  fame  !  here  ■•  we  riden  bo  the  way, 
Ui  nedeth  net  to  spoken  but  of  gmme 
And  let  auctoriteee,  in  Goddet  name. 
To  pieching,  and  to  tcole,  eke»  of  ^myie. 

Chtmetr,  Cemterbm^  Talet^ 
We  hold  that  God's  010119!^  are  a  ttate  which  hath 
been,  and  will  be  ae  long  ae  there  is  a  cborch  upon 
earth,  neceaeary,  by  the  plain  word  of  God  himself;  a 
state  wherewkto  the  rest  of  God't  people  most  be  sob- 
ject,  as  toQching  the  things  that  appertain  to  their 
■ool's  health.  Hooktr. 

The  convocation  give  a  greater  sum 
Than  ever,  at  one  time,  the  dargg  yet 
Did  to  his  piedeceaeors  part  withal.     8hakip«ar§, 
How  I  have  sped  among  the  cfaiyyweii. 
The  sums  I  have  collected  shall  express.  Id. 

Not  a  few  years  before  the  Normans  came,  the 
clergy,  though  in  Edward  the  confessor's  daji,  had  lost 
all  good  Uteratare  and  religion,  icarce  able  to  read  and 
anderstand  their  Latin  service ;  he  was  a  miracle  to 
others  who  knew  his  grammar. 

MtUUm.  History  of  St^lanA, 

It  teems  to  be  in  the  power  of  a  reasonable  eUrgy- 

man  to  make  the  most  ignorant  man  comprehend  his 

duty.  Swift. 

Clerot,  as  a  general  name  given  to  the  body 
of  ecclesiastics,  has  been  traced  to  every  age  of 
the  Christian  Church ;  and  some  have  contended 
that  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture. Others  conceive  that  it  had  its  rise  at  a 
later  period,  when  the  desire  of  spiritual  and 
secular  pre-eminence,  and  corresponding  domi- 
nion had  perverted  tlie  minds  of  the  profestora 
and  teachers  of  Christianity ;  and  the  interests 
of  the  church  became  interwoven  with  that  of  the 
state.  It  is  a  probable  opinion  that  it  was  esta- 
blished before  the  time  of  TertuUian,  towards 
the  close  of  the  second  century. 

The  distinction  itself  was  intended,  we  are 
told,  to  suggest,  that  the  former,  that  is,  the 
pastors  or  clergy  (for  they  appropiated  the  term 
xXjypoc  to  themselves),  were  selected  and  contra^ 
distinguished  from  the  multitude,  as  being,  in  thi> 
present  world,  by  wav  of  eminence,  God*s  '  pe« 
culium,'  or  special  inheritance.  In  support  of 
this  claim  tfiey  allege,  that  God  is,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  said  to  be  the  inheritance  of  the  Le- 
vites,  because  a  determinate  share  of  the  sacri- 
fices and  offerings  made  to  God  was,  in  part,  to 
serve  them  inst^  of  an  estate  in  land,  such  as 
was  given  to  each  of  the  other  tribes.  But  it  has 
been  argued,  on  the  other  hahd,  that  the  tribe  of 
Levi  is  nowhere  called  God's  inheritance, 
though  that  expression  is  repeatedly  used,  with 
respect  to  the  whole  nation.  Concemiog  the 
whole  nation  of  Israel,  Moses,  who  was  himself 
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a  Levite,  says,  in  an  address  to  God,  Deut.  ix. 
29,  '  They  are  thy  people,  and  thine  inheritance, 
which  thou  broughtest  out  by  thy  mighty  power.' 
The  words  in  the  Septuagint  deserve  our  parti- 
cular attention.  *'Ovrot  Xooc  vb  gal  Kktipog  es 
BC  e^fiyayts  sk  yifc-  AiywirrB  tv  rti  iO'xv*  ^»  "I 
fiiyaXri.  The  same  persons  are,  in  the  same 
sentence,  declared  to  be  both  the  Xaog  and  the 
KfitipoQ,  What,  says  the  canonist,  at  once  lay- 
men and  clergy  ?  That  is  certainly  absurd  ;  the 
characters  are  incompatible ;  yet  it  did  not  then 
appear  so  to  Moses.  Nor  would  it  be  thought 
reasonable  or  just,  that  what  was  allowed  to  be 
the  privilege  and  the  glory  of  every  Israelite, 
under  the  more  servile  establishment  of  Moses, 
should,  under  the  more  liberal  dispensation  of 
the  gospel,  be  disclaimed  by  all  those  disciples 
of  Jesus  who  have  not  been  admitted  into  the 
sacred  order,  which  they,  for  this  reason,  have 
'  called  clericsd.  As  to  the  use  of  the  te-  in 
the  New  Testament,  one  passage,  as  the  persons  to 
whom  we  now  refer  argue,  and  only  one,  occurs, 
in  which  it  is  applied  to  persons.  (See  1  Peter, 
V.  3).  The  words  in  the  original  are,  /ai}^  itQ 
KaraxvpitvovTic  rwv  KXi}p6>v,  aXKa  rvxoi  yivofuvoi 
Ts  votfivis ;  thus  rendered  in  our  version, '  Neither 
as  being  lords  over  God's  heritage,  but  being 
ensamples  to  the  flock.'  They  are  part  of  a 
charge  given  to  the  presbyters,  or  pastors,  relat- 
ing to  their  care  of  the  people  committed  to 
them,  who  are  called  Goa's  flock,  which  they 
are  commanded  to  feed,  of  which  they  are  to 
take  the  oversight,  not  the  mastery,  and  to  which 
they  are  to  serve  as  patterns.  The  same  persons, 
therefore,  who,  both  in  this  and  in  the  preceding 
verse  are  styled  Troi/iviov,  the  flock,  under  the 
direction  of^God's  ministers,  the  shepherds,  are 
also  called  cXi^pot,  his  inheritance,  over  whom 
their  pastors  are  commanded  not  to  domineer. 
The  distinction  above  mentioned,  it  is  said,  stands 
in  direct  contradiction  both  to  the  letter  and  to 
the  sense  of  the  xmerring  standard  of  Scripture. 
Some  expositors,  however,  render  the  term  jcXijpoi, 
in  this  passage,  the  church's  possessions ;  but  this 
explication,  as  others  say,  ill  suits  the  context,  and 
annihilates  the  contrast  between  an  imperious  man- 
ner and  an  engaging  pattern,  and  supposes  an  awk- 
ward ellipsis  in  the  words  themselves.  Besides, 
it  is  asked  what  were  the  church's  possessions  in 
those  days  ?  Was  she  so  early  vested  with  lands 
and  hereditaments,  for  it  is  to  such  only  that  the 
term  cXqpocy  when  denoting  property  or  posses- 
sion, is  applied  ?  In  the  apostolic  times,  the 
church's  patrimony  consisted  chiefly  in  persecu- 
tion and  calumny,  hatred  and  derison,  agreeably 
to  the  prediction  of  her  Lord. 

The  distinction  of  the  whole  church  into  clergy 
and  laity,  whensoever  it  originated,  was  soon  ex- 
tended much  farther  than  the  original  intention 
of  those  who  adopted  it.  In  the  time  of  Cy- 
prian, about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  we 
find  that,  in  general,  all  things  relating  to  tlie 
government  and  policy  of  the  church  were  per- 
formed by  the  joint  consent,  and  administration 
of  the  clergy  and  laity.  'Thus  Cyprian  says 
(Epist.  vi.  ^  5,  cited  by  the  author  of  the  Enquiry 
into  the  Constitution,  &c.  of  the  Primitive 
Chiurch,  p.  106),  *  he  did  nothing  without  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  his  people.'    That  the 


letters  from  foreign  churches  were  received  and 
read  by  the  whole  church,  &c. 

The  origin  of  the  term  laity  becomes  a  curious 
matter  of   enquiry    in   this    connexion.       The 
schoolmen  will  not  allow  it  to  be  derived  from 
Xaoc»  populus ;   they  deduce  it  from  Xaac,  lapis, 
a  stone.    The  following  specimen  of  the  mode 
of  reasoning  adopted  by  some  celebrated  doo 
tors,  and  cited  by  Altens&ig  in  his  Lexicon  The- 
ologicum,  is  possibly  amusing.  '  Capitur  clericus 
pro  viro  docto,  scientifico,  perito,  scientia  pleno, 
repleto  et  experto.    E  contra,  laicus  capitur  pro 
viro  indocto,  imperito,  insipiente,   et  lapideo. 
XJnde  laicus  dicetur  a  Xouq  Grsecb,  quod  est  lapis 
Latin^.      Et  sic  omnis  clericus,   in  quantum 
clericus,  est  laudabilis;  laicus  vero,  in  quantum 
laicus,  est  vituperandus.     Clerici  quoque  a  toto 
genere  de  jure  proponuntur,  et  debent  praeponi 
laicis.'    Cardinal  nona  also  delivers  his  senti- 
ments in  relation  to  the  care  that  ought  to  be 
taken  by  the  clergy,  that  la3rmen   may  not  be 
allowed  to  do  themselves  harm  by  studying  the 
profounder  parts  of  Scripture,  which  their  stu- 
pidity is  utterly  incapable  of  comprehending: 
and  though  he  does  not  absolutely  prohibit  their 
reading  some  of  the  plainer  books  of  Scripture, 
he  indulges  them  more  freely  in  the  use  of  books 
containing  the  histories,  lii^s,  and  legends  of  the 
saints,  and  holy  meditations.    See  more  on  this 
subject    in     Campbeirs   Ecclesiastical   History, 
vol.'i. 

In  the  first  century  the  clergy  were  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  presbyters  or  bishops ; 
and  some  maintain  that  they  are  of  equal  rank 
and  authority.  See  Bishop.  But  towards  the 
close  of  the  second  century,  a  notion  prevailing 
that  the  ministers  of  the  christian  church  suc- 
ceeded to  the  character,  rights,  and  privileges  of 
the  Jewish  priesthood,  this  produced  a  subordi- 
nation of  rank  among  them.  The  bishops  as- 
sumed a  rank  and  character  similar  to  those  of 
the  Jewish  high-priest ;  the  presbyters  represent- 
ed the  priests,  and  the  deacons  the  Levites.  This 
distinction  was  still  farther  promoted  towards  the 
end  of  the  third  century ;  and  a  new  set  of  ec- 
clesiastical officers  was  established,  such  as  sub- 
deacons,  acolvthi,  door-keepers,  readers,  exor- 
cists, &c.  "the  powere  of  the  clergy  were 
considerably  extended  under  Constantine,  and 
the  Romish  Church  attained  its  full,  and  finally 
intolerable,  height 

In  that  church  are  two  very  distinct  orders  of 
clergy :  one  regular,  comprehending  all  the  re- 
ligious of  both  sexes,  as  abbots,  monks,  priors, 
&c. ;  the  other  secular,  comprehending  all  the 
ecclesiastics  that  do  not  make  the  monastic  vows. 
Among  the  reformed  churches,  there  are  none  but 
tliose  of  the  latter. 

In  England  the  term  clergy  comprehends  all 
persons  in  holy  orders,  and  ecclesiastical  offices : 
and,  though  their  almost  total  exemption  from  the 
duties  of  civil  life  has  been  modified  since  the 
Reformation,  important  personal  exemptions, 
essential  to  their  sacred  office,  are  still  continued 
to  them.  Clergymen  cannot  be  compelled  to 
serve  on  a  jury,  nor  to  appear  at  a  court-leet, 
which  almost  every  other  person  may  be  obliged 
to  do;  but  if  a  layman  is  summoned  on  a  jury, 
and  before  the  trial  takes  orders,  he  shall,  not- 
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./idmandingy  appear  and  be  twom.  Neither  can 
be  be  chosen  to  any  temporal  office,  as  bailiff, 
reeve,  constable,  or  the  like ;  in  regard  of  his 
own  'xmtinual  attendance  on  the  sacred  function. 
Dniliu^  his  attendance  on  divine  service,  he  is 
pririicged  from  arrests  in  civil  suits.  In  cases 
also  of  felony,  a  clerk  in  orders  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  clergy,  without  being  branded  in  the 
hand ;  and  may  likewise  have  it  more  than  once ; 
in  both  which  cases  he  is  distinguished  from  a 
byman.  Bat,  as  they  have  their  privileges,  so 
th^have  also  Aeir  disabilities,  on  account  of 
their  spiritoal  avocations.  Clergymen  are  in- 
capable of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  by  statute  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.  are  not,  in 
general,  allowed  to  take  any  lands  or  tenements 
lo  &mi,  upon  pain  of  £lO  per  month,  and  total 
avoidance  of  the  lease ;  nor,  upon  like  pain,  tp 
keep  any  tap-house  or  brew.house ;  nor  engage 
in  any  trade,  nor  sell  any  merchandise,  under 
forfeiture  of  the  treble  value ;  which  prohibition 
is  consonant  to  the  canon  law. 

Clergy,  Benefit  of,  an  ancient  privilege, 
whereby  one  in  orders  claimed  to  be  delivered 
to  his  ordinary  to  purge  himself  of  felony.  The 
old  excnnptions  g^ninted  to  the  church  were  prin- 
cipally of  two  kinds :  1.  Exemption  of  places 
consecrated  to  religious  duties  from  cnminal 
arrests,  which  was  me  foundation  of  sanctuaries. 
t.  Exemption  of  the  persons  of  clergymen  from 
criminal  process  before  the  secular  judge  in  a  few 
particnlar  cases,  which  was  the  true  and  original 
meaning  of  the  privilegium  clericale.  But  the 
dergy  increasing  m  wealth,  power,  number,  and 
interest,  now  claimed  that  which  they  obtained  by 
the  fiivor  of  the  civil  government,  as  their  inherent 
right,  and  as  a  right  of  the  highest  nature,  inde- 
feasible, and  jure  divino.  By  weir  canons,  there- 
fore, and  constitutions,  they  endeavoured  at, 
and  often  obtained  a  vast  extension  of  those 
exemptions;  as  well  in  regard  to  the  crimes 
tbemsdves,  of  which  the  list  became  universal, 
as  in  regard  to  the  persons  exempted;  among 
whom  were  at  length  comprehended,  not 
only  every  subordinate  officer  belonging  to  the 
diorch  or  clergy,  but  even  many  that  were  en- 
tirely laymen.  In  England,  however,  a  total 
exemption  of  the  clergy  from  secular  jurisdiction 
cooki  never  be  thoroughly  effected.  And,  in 
those  particular  cases  in  which  it  was  allowed, 
the  custom  was  for  the  bishop  or  ordinary  to  de- 
mand his  clerks  to  be  remitted  out  of  the  king*s 
courts  as  soon  as  they  were  indicted  :  concern- 
ing the  allowance  of  which  demand  there  was, 
for  many  years,  a  great  uncertainty;  till  at  length 
It  was  finally  settled  in  the- reign  of  HeDry  VI. 
that  the  prisoner  should  first  be  arraigned ;  and 
might  either  then  claim  his  benefit  of  clergy  by 
way  of  declinatory  plea ;  or,  after  conviction,  by 
way  of  arrest  of  judgment.  This  latter  way  is 
iBost  usually  practised,  as  it  is  more  to  the  satis- 
btd<m  of  the  court  to  have  the  crime  previously 
as^rtained  by  confession,  or  the  verdict  of  a 
jary;  and  more  advantageous  to  the  prisoner, 
who  may  possibly  be  acquitted,  and  so  need  not 
the  benefit  of  his  clergy.  Originally  the  law 
was  held  that  no  man  should  be  admitted  to  the 
benefit  of  clergy,  but  such  as  had  the  clerical 
habit  and  tonsure.     But  in  time  a  much  wider 


criterion  was  established ;  every  one  that  could 
read  (a  great  mark  of  learning  in  those  days  of 
ignorance)  being  accounted  a  clerk,  or  clericus, 
and  allowed  the  benefit  of  clerkship,  though 
neither  initiated  m  clerkship,  nor  trimmed  with 
the  holy  tonsure.  But  when  learning  became 
more  generally  disseminated,  and  reading  was  no 
longer  a  proof  of  clerkship,  or  holy  orders,  it 
was  found  that  as  many  laymen  as  divines  were 
admitted  to  the  privilegium  clericale ;  and  there- 
fore by  statute  4  Henry  VII.  c.  13,  a  distinction 
was  once  more  drawn  between  mere  lay  scholars 
and  clerks  that  were  really  in  orders.  The  sta- 
tute directs,  that  no  person,  once  admitted  to  the 
benefit  of  clergy,  snail  be  admitted  thereto  a 
second  time,  until  he  produces  his  orders :  and, 
to  distinguish  their  persons,  all  laymen  who  are 
allowed  this  privilege,  shall  be  burned  with  a 
hot  iron  in  the  brawn  of  the  left  thumb.  This 
distinction  between  learned  laymen  and  real 
clerks  in  orders  was  abolished  for  a  time  by  the 
statutes  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1,  and  32  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  3,  but  is  held  to  have  been  virtually  restored 
by  statute  1  £dw.  VI.  c.  12,  which  enacts,  that 
lords  of  parliament  and  peers  of  the  realm  may 
have  the  benefit  of  their  peerage,  equivalent  to 
that  of  clergy,  for  the  nrst  offence  (although 
they  cannot  read,  and  without  being  burnt  in  the 
hand),  for  all  offences  then  chargeable  to  com- 
moners, and  also  for  the  crimes  of  house-break* 
ing,  highway-robbery,  horse-stealing,  and  robbing 
of  churches.  After  this  burning,  the  laity,  and 
before  it,  the  real  clergy,  were  discharged  from 
the  sentence  of  the  law  in  the  king's  court,  and 
deUvered  over  to  the  ordinary,  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  the  ecclesiastical  canons.  Where- 
upon the  ordinary,  not  satisfied  with  the  proofs 
adduced  in  the  profane  secular  court,  set  himself 
formally  to  make  a  purgation  of  the  offender  by 
a  new  canonical  tnal ;  although  he  had  been 
previously  convicted  by  his  country,  or  perhaps 
by  his  own  confession.  This  trial  was  held  be- 
fore the  bishop  in  person,  or  his  deputy,  and  by 
a  jury  of  twelve  clerks.  And  there,  first  ttie 
party  himself  was  required  to  make  oath  of  his 
own  innocence :  next,  there  was  to  be  the  oath 
of  twelve  compurgators,  who  swore  they  believed 
he  spoke  the  truth ;  then,  witnesses  were  to  be 
examined  upon  oath,  but  upon  behalf  of  the 
prisoner  only;  and,  lastly,  the  jury  were  to  bring 
in  their  veidict  upon  oath,  which  usually  ac- 
quitted the  prisoner ;  otherwise,  if  a  clerk,  he 
was  degraded  or  put  to  penance. 

By  this  purgation,  the  party  was  restored  to 
his  credit,  his  liberty,  his  lands,  and  his  capacity 
of  purchasing  afresh,  and  was  treated  as  an 
entirely  innocent  man.  This  scandalous  prosti- 
tution of  oaths,  and  the  forms  of  justice,  in  the 
almost  constant  acquittal  of  felonious  clerks  by 
purgation,  was  the  occasion  that,  upon  very 
heinous  and  notorious  circumstances  of  gnilt, 
temporal  courts  would  not  trust  the  ordinary 
with  the  trial  of  the  offender,  but  delirered  over 
to  him  the  convicted  clerk,  absque  purgatione 
facienda:  in  which  situation  the  clerk  convict 
could  not  make  purgation,  but  was  to  be  iinpri- 
soned  for  life,  and  was  incapable  of  acquiring 
any  personal  property,  or  receiving  the  profits  of 
his  lands,  unless  the  king  should  pardon  h*m. 
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The  statute  18  Elix.  c.  7»  enacts,  that,  for 
avoiding  such  perjuries,  and  abuses,  after  the 
offender  has  been  allowed  his  clergy,  be  should 
not  be  delivered  to  the  ordinary  as  formerly ; 
but,  upon  such  allowance,  and  burning  of  the 
band,  be  shall  forthwith  be  enlarged,  and  de- 
livered, out  of  prison ;  with  proviso,  that  the 
Judge  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  continue  the  offender 
in  jail  for  any  time  not  exceeding  a  year.  And 
thus  the  law  continued  unaltered  for  above  a 
century;  except  only,  that  the  statute  21.Jac.  1. 
c.  6,  allowed,  that  women  convicted  of  simple 
larcenies  under  the  value  of  10s.  should  (n«t 
properly  have  the  benefit  of  the  clergy,  for  they 
were  not  called  upon  to  read ;  but)  be  burned 
in  the  hand,  whipped,  or  stocked,  or  imprisoned 
for  any  time  not  exceeding  a  year.  All  women, 
all  peers,  and  all  male  commoners  who  could 
read,  were  therefore  discharged  in  sucb  felonies 
absolutely,  if  clerks  in  orders ;  and  for  the  first 
•offence  upon  burning  in  the  hand,  if  laymen ; 
yet  all  liable  (except  peers),  if  the  judge  saw 
occasion,  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  a  year. 
And  these  men  who  could  not  read,  if  under  the 
degree  of  peerage,  were  hanged.  At  list,  how- 
ever, it  was  considered,  that  learning  was  no  ex- 
tenuation of  guilt.  And  thereupon,  by  statute  5 
Anne,  c.  6,  it  was  enacted  that  the  benefit  of 
clergy  should  be  granted  to  all  those  who  were 
entiUed  to  ask  it,  vnthout  requiring  them  to  read 
by  way  of  conditional  merit.  But  experience 
having  shown  that  so  universal  a  lenity  was  an 
encouragement  to  commit  the  lower  degrees  of 
felony ;  it  was  enacted  that  when  any  person 
is  convicted  of  any  theft  or  larceny,  and  burnt 
in  the  hand  for  the  same,  he  shall,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  judge,  be  committed  to  the  house  of 
correction  or  public  work-house,  to  be  there  kept 
to  hard  labor  for  any  time  not  less  than  six 
months,  and  not  exceeding  two  years ;  with  a 
power  of  inflicting  a  double  confinement  in  case 
of  the  party's  escape  from  the  first 

It  was  aUo  ena<^  by  statute  4  Geo.  I.  c.  11. 
and  €  Geo.  I.  c.  23.  that  when  any  person  shall 
be  convicted  of  any  larceny,  either  grand  or 
petit,  who  by  the  law  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
oenefit  of  clergy,  and  liable  only  to  the  penalties 
of  burning  in  the  hand,  or  whipping ;  the  court, 
instead  of  sucb  burning  in  the  band,  or  whip- 
ping, may  direct  such  oflfenders  to  be  transported 
to  America  for  seven  years  ^  and  if  they  return, 
or  are  seen  at  laxge  in  this  kingdom  within  that 
time,  it  shall  be  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
In  this  state  does  the  benefit  of  clergy  at  present 
stand ;  very  considerably  different  nom  its  ori- 
ginal institution ;  the  English  legislature  having 
converted,  by  gradual  mutations,  what  was  at 
first  an  unjust  exemption  of  popish  ecclesiastics, 
into  a  merciful  mitigation  of  the  general  law 
with  respect*to  capital  punishments.  All  cleiks 
in  orders  are,  without  any  branding  or  transport- 
ation, to  be  admitted  to  this  privilege,  and  im- 
mediately discharged,  or  at  most  only  confined 
for  one  year;  and  this  as  often  as  they  offend. 
All  lords  of  parliament,  and  peers  of  the  realm, 
by  the  statute  1  £dw.  VI.  c.  1 2.  shall  be  discharged 
in  all  clergyable  and  other  felonies  provided  for 
by  the  act  without  any  burning  in  the  hand,  in 
the  same  manner  as  real  clerks  convict:  but  this 


is  only  for  the  first  offence.  All  the  < 
of  the  realm,  not  in  orders,  whether  male  or  fe- 
male, shall,  for  the  first  offence,  be  discharged 
of  the  punishment  of  felonies,  within  the  benefit 
of  clergy,  upon  being  burnt  in  the  hand,  and 
suffering  discretionary  imprisonment;  or,  in 
case  of  larceny,  upon  being  transported  for 
seven  years.  By  statute  19  Geo.  III.  c.  74, 
burning  in  the  hand  is  abolished,  and  instead 
thereof,  except  in  cases  of  manslaughter,  tlie 
court  may  order  the  offender  to  be  whipped. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  may  observe  the  following 
rules :  1.  In  all  felonies,  whether  new  created,  or 
by  common  law,  clergy  is  now  allowable,  unless 
taken  away  by  act  of  parliament.  2.  Where 
clergy  is  taken  away  firom  the  principal,  it  is  not 
taken  away  from  the  accessoiy,  unless  be  be  also 
particularly  included  in  the  words  of  the  statute. 
3.  When  the  benefit  of  clergy  is  taken  away  from 
the  offence  (as  in  case  of  murder,  robbery,  rape, 
and  burglary,  &c.),  a  principal  in  the  second  de- 
gree, being  present,  aiaing  and  abetting  the  crime, 
is  excludeid  from  his  clergy  as  well  as  the  prin- 
cipal in  the  first  degree:  but,  4.  Where  it  is  only 
taken  away  from  the  person  committing  the  of- 
fence (as  in  case  or  stabbing,  or  committing 
larceny  in  a  dwelling  house,)  his  aiders  and 
abettors  are  not  excluded,  through  the  tenderness 
of  the  law,  which  had  determined  that  such  sta- 
tutes shall  not  be  taken  literally. 
CLERK,  n.s.  -%  Fr.  cUrc;  Lat.  firom  cU- 
Cle'rical,  A^'.  >rBCtis,  a  clergyman;  a  lite- 
Cle'kship,  fi.  s.  J  rary  man ;  a  scribe  by  pro- 
fession ;  it  received  its  peculiar  application  when 
the  clergy  were  the  only  penmen.  It  is  now  ap- 
plied to  a  man  employed  under  another  as  a  wri- 
ter ;  a  petty  writer  in  public  ofiioes ;  an  officer  of 
various  kinds.  Clerical  is  applied  exclusively  to  the 
clergy,  except  when  used  in  a  legal  sense  to 
mark  the  literal  errors  of  clerks  and  transcribers. 
Clerkship  is  the  office  of  a  clerk  of  any  kind. 
It  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  apprenticeship  by 
lawyers.  A  clerk  is,  according  to  the  usage  of 
the  church  of  England,  a  reader  as  well  as  a 
writer,  one  who  reads  the  responses  to  lead  the 
congregation. 

A  good  man,  thcr  wo*  of  religioan. 
That  wos  a  poare  penone  of  a  town. 
But  rich  he  wos  of  holy  thought  and  work. 
Ho  wos  also  a  leraed  man  a  elerk. 

Ckametr't  Canterhmjf  Talet, 

They  might  talk  of  book-learning  what  they  would  ; 
but,  for  his  part,  he  never  saw  more  unfeaty  fellows 
than  great  derkt  were.  SUmy. 

^         My  lord  Bassanio  gave  his  ring  away 
Unto  the  judge  ;  and  then  the  boy,  his  dmrk. 
That  took  some  pains  in  writing,  he  begged  mine. 

Shaktpeare, 

In  derieait  the  keys  are  lined,  and  in  colleges  they 
use  to  line  the  table-men.      B^mm't  Natmral  HiMtarp. 


His  notions  fitted  things  to  well. 
That  which  was  which  he  could  not  tell ; 
But  oftentimes  mistook  the  one 
For  the  'other,  as  great  etwk»  have  done. 


Jkll  persons  were  styled  eUrk$,  that  serred  in  the 
church  of  Christ,  whether  they  were  bishops,  priests, 
or  deacons.  AgUffk, 
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Tikke  a  joit  view,  how  many  may  remark, 

IHw's  BOW  a  lord,  his  graadsiTe  was  a  eUrk, 

GramiXU, 

The  greatest  derlu  being  not  always  the  honestest, 
any  more  than  the  wisest,  men.  SoiOh, 

He  sold  the  dsrkik^  of  his  parish,  when  it  became 
vacant.  Swifi't  Mi$eeUanie9. 

My  friend  was  in  doubt  whether  he  coold  not  ex- 
ert the  justice  upon  such  a  vagrant ;  but  not  having 
his  derk  with  him,  who  is  a  necessary  coonsellor,  he 
let  the  thought  drop.  Addiaon, 

It  may  seem  difficult  to  make  out  the  bills  of  fare 
for  the  suppers  of  Yitellius.  I  question  not  but  an 
expert  derk  of  a  kitdien  can  do  it.  ArJmifutot, 

Church  ladders  are  not  always  mounted  best 

By  learned  tierkt  and  Latinists  professed.    Cawper, 

Cl£&k  comes  from  the  Greek  cXf}ooc»  used 
for  clergy ;  but  more  property  signifies  lot  or  he- 
ritage,  the  lot  of  clerks  or  ecclesiastics  being  to 


of  lieutenacy,  of  justices  of  assize,  oyer  and  ter- 
miner, gaol-delivery,  and  of  the  peace;  all 
general  pardons,  granted  either  at  the  king's 
coronation,  or  in  parliament.  The  writs  of  par- 
liament with  the  names  of  the  knights,  citizens, 
and  burgesses,  are  also  returned  into  his  office. 
He  likewise  makes  out  special  pardons  and 
writs  of  execution  on  bonds  of  statute-staple 
forfeited. 

Clerk  of  the  Ordnance,  an  officer  of  the 
king's  tower  who  has  the  registers,  &c.  of  the 
ordnance. 

Clerk  of  the  Errors,  in  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas,  an  officer  who  tianscribes  and  cer- 
tifies mU>  the  king's  bench,  the  tenor  of  the  record 
of  the  action  on  which  the  writ  of  error,  made 
out  by  the  cursitor,  is  brought  there  to  be  deter- 
mined. In  the  king's  bench,  the  clerk  of  the  er- 
rors transcribes  and  certifies  records  of  causes, 


serve  God.    Accordingly  clems  was  at  first  used    by  bill,  in  that  court,  into  the  exchequer.     And 
■i.   .L !._  L_j ._-• ^-.u .    the  clerk  of  the  errors  in  the  exchequer,  trans- 
cribes the  records  certified  thither  out  of  the 
kin^s  bench,  and  to  prepare  them  for  judgment 
in  the  exchequer  chamber. 

Clerk  of  the  Essoins,  in  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas,  keeps  the  essoins  roll  or  enters  essoins : 


to  signify  those  who  had  a  particular  attachment 
to  the  service  of  God.  The  origin  of  the  ex- 
pression is  derived  from  the  Old  Testament, 
where  the  tribe  of  Levi  is  called  the  lot,  heritage, 
cXj|^«c  ;  uid  God  is  reciprocally  called  their  por- 
tion; that  tribe  being  consecrated  to  the  service 


of  Gody  and  living  on  the  offerings  mjule  to  God    he  also  proviaes  parchment,  cats  it  into  rolls. 


without  any  other  settled  provision.  Thus,  Pas- 
qoier  observes,  the  officers  of  the  counts  were 
anciently  stiled  clerks  of  accompts ;  and  secre* 
taries  of  state  were  called  clerks  of  the  secret. 
So  clericus  domini  regis,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I, 


marks  the  number  on  them,  delivers  out  the  rolls 
to  the  officers,  and  receives  them  again  when 
written.    See  Essoin. 

Clerk  of  the  Estreats,  an  officer  in  the 
sxchequer,  who  every  term  receives  the  estreats 


was   englished,  the  king's  secretary,  or  clerks  of   out  of  the  lord-treasurer's  remembrancer's  office, 

his  coumnl.    The  term  was  applied  indifierentlv    and    writes  them   out    to   be   levied   for  the 

to  all  who  knew  how  to  manage  the  pen :  though 

or^^inally  it  was  appropriated  to  ecclesiastics. 

As  the  nobility  and  eentry  were  usually  brought 

up  to  the  exercise  of  arms,  none  but  uie  clergy 

coltivated  the  sciences. 

Clerk  Comptroller  of  the  King's  House- 
hold, an  officer  of  the  king's  court,  authorised 
to  examine  and  pass  the  charges  of  pursuivants, 
m^sengers  of  the  green  doth,  &c.  to  inspect  and 
control  all  defects  of  any  of  Uie  inferior  officers ; 
and  to  sit  in  the  counting  house  with  the  lord 
steward  and  other  officers  of  the  household,  for 
regulating  such  matters. 

Clerk  of  the  Bails,  an  officer  in  the  court 
of  Kill's  Bench,  who  files  all  bail  pieces  taken 
in  that  court,  where  he  always  attends. 

Clerk  of  the  Check,  an  officer  belonging  to 
the  king's  court;  who  has  the  check  and  control- 
ment  of  the  yeomen  that  belong  to  the  king. 


and    writes 
crown. 

Clerk  of  the  Hamper,  or  Hanaper,  an 
officer  in  chancery,  who  receives  all  money  due 
to  the  king  for  the  seals  of  charters,  letters  patent, 
commissions,  and  writs ;  also  the  fees  due  to  the 
officers  for  enrolling  and  examining  them. 

Clerk  of  the  King's  Silver,  an  officer  of 
the  common  pleas,  to  whom  every  fine  is  brought 
after  it  has  passed  tlie  office  of  the  custos  brevium ; 
and  who  enters  the  effect  of  writs  of  covenant 
into  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  according  to 
which  all  the  fines  of  that  term  are  recorded  in 
the  rolls  of  the  court. 

Clerk  of  the  Market,  an  officer  of  the  king's 
house,  who  has  the  charge  of  the  king's  measures 
and  weights,  the  standard  of  those  that  ought 
to  be  used  all  over  England. 

Clerk  of  the  Nichils  or  Nihils,  an  officer 
of  the  exchequer,  who  makes  a  roll  of  all  such 


oaeen,  or  prince.    He  likewise,  by  himself  or    sums  as  are  riichilled  by  the  sheriffii  upon  their 


deputy,  sets  the  watch  in  the  court  There  is  also 
in  the  navy  an  officer  of  the  same  title,  belonging 
to  the  king's  yards. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown,  an  officer  in  the  King's 
bendi,  who  firames,  reads,  and  records  all  indict- 
ments against  offenders  there  arraigned  or  indict- 
ed, of  any  public  crime.  He  is  likewise  termed 
idetk  of  the  crown  office,  in  which  capacity  he 
exhibits  information  by  order  of  the  court  for 
divers  offences. 

Clebk  of  the  Crown,  im  chancery,  an  officer 
who  constantly  attends  Uie  lord  chancellor  ip 
person  or  by  deputy ;  vmtes,  and  prepares  for  the 
gzeal  seal,  special  matters  of  state  by  commission 
both  oidinaiy  and  extraordinary,  viz.  commissions 


estreats  of  green  wax,  and  delivers  them  in  to 
the  remembrancer  of  the  treasury,  to  have  exe- 
cution done  upon  them  for  the  king.  See  Nihil. 

Clerk  of  the  Outlawries,  an  officer  of  the 
common  pleas,  and  deputy  to  the  attorney  gene- 
ral, for  making  twt  all  writs  of  capias  et  legatum 
after  outlawry,  to  which  there  must  be  the  attor- 
ney general's  name. 

Clerk  op  the  Paper  office,  an  officer  be- 
longing to  the  King's  Bench,  who  makes  up  the 
paper  books  of  special  pleadings  in  that  court. 

Clerk  of  the  Peace,  an  officer  belonging  to 
the  sessions  of  the  peace,  who  reads  indictments, 
enrols  the  proceedings,  and  draws  the  process  : 
he  also  certifies  into  the  King's  Bench,  transcripts 
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of  indictments,  outlawries,  attainders,  and  con- 
yictionS  before  the  justices  of  peace,  within  the 
time  limited  by  statute,  under  a  certain  penalty. 
This  office  is  in  the  gift  of  the  custus  rotulorum, 
and  may  be  executed  by  deputy. 

Clerk  of  the  Pells,  an  officer  in  the  ex- 
chequer, who  enters  every  teller's  bill  into  & 
parcnment  roll,  called  pellis  receptorum ;  and 
makes  another  roll  of  payments  called  pellis 
exituum. 

Clerk  of  the.  Pipe,  an  officer  of  the  exche>- 
quer,  who  having  the  accounts  of  all  debts  due 
to  the  king,  delivered  out  of  the  remembrancer^ 
office,  charges  them  in  a  great  roll  folded  up  like 
a  pipe.    He  writes  out  warrants  to  sheriffs,   to 
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CLERKE  (Captain  Charles),  a  celebrated 
English  navigator,  bred  up  to  the  navy  from  hiy 
youth,  and  present  in  several  actions  during  the 
war  of  1745.  In  that  between  the  Bellona  and 
Courageux,  having  been  stationed  in  the  mizen 
top  on  board  the  former,  the  mast  was  carried 
overboard  by  a  shot,  and  he  fell  into  the  sea 
with  it;  but  was  taken  up  unhurt.  When  com- 
modore Byron  made  his  first  voyage  round  the 
world,  Mr.  Clerke  served  on  board  his  ship  as  a 
midshipman ;  and  was  afterwards  on  the  Ame- 
rican station.  In  1768  he  sailed  round  the  world 
a  second  time  in  the  Endeavour,  as  master's 
mate ;  but,  during  the  voyage,  succeeded  to  a 
lieutenancy.  He  returned  in  1775,  and  was  soon 


levy  the  said  debts  on  the  goods  and  chattels  Of   after  kppoiqted  master  and  commander.    When 


the  debtors ;  and,  if  they  have  no  goods,  then  he 
draws  them  down  to  the  treasurer's  remembrancer 
to  write  estreats  against  their  lands. 

Clerk  of  the  Pleas,  an  officer  of  the  ex- 
chequer, in  whose  office  all  the  officers  of  the 
court  having  special  privilege,  ought  to  sue  or  be 
sued  in  any  action.  In  his  office  also  actions  at 
law  may  lie  prosecuted  by  other  persons,  but  the 
plaintiff  ought  to  be  tenant  or  debtor  to  the  king, 
or  some  way  accountable  to  him.  The  under 
clerks  are  attornies  in  all  suits. 

Clerk  of  the  Rolls,  an  officerof  the  chan- 
cery, who  makes  search  after,  and  copies  deeds, 
offices,  &c. 

Clerk  of  the  TREJibURT,  an  officer  belong- 
ing to  the  court  of  common  pleas,  who  keeps  the 
records  of  the  court,  makes  out  all  records  of  nisi 


captain  Cook  undertook  his  last  voyage,  Mr. 
Clerke  was  appointed  captain  of  the  Discovery ; 
and,  on  the  death  of  captain  Cook,  succeeded  to 
the  supreme  command.  He  did  not,  however, 
long  enjoy  his  new  dignity,  having  had  symptoms 
of  a  consumption  before  his  departure  from 
England ;  notwithstanding  which  he  persevered 
in  search  of  a  passage  between  the  Asiatic  and 
American  continents,  until  all  his  officers  were 
of  opinion  that  it  was  impracticable.  He  died 
on  the  22d  of  August,  1778,  aged  thirty-eight,  the 
ship  being  then  within  view  of  the  coast  of 
KamtschaUca.  • 

Clerke's  Islands,  two  islands  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean,  between  the  coast  of  Kamtschatka 
m  Asia,  and  that  of  North  America.  They  were 
discovered  by  captain  Cook  in  his  last  voyage. 


prius,  and  all  exemplifications  of  records  in  the  and  named  after  captain  Clerke.  At  a  distance 
treasury.  He  has  the  fees  due  for  all  searches ;  thev  appeared  to  be  of  a  considerable  extent, 
and  has  an  under  keeper,  who  keeps  one  key  of   and  to  have  several  hills,  connected  with  the 


the  treasury  door. 

Clerk  of  the  Warrants,  an  officer  of  the 
common  pleas,  who  enters  all  v^arrants  of  attorney 
for  plaintiffs  and  defendants  in  suit ;  and  enrols 
deeds  of  bargain  and  sale  that  are  acknowledged 
in  court,  or  before  a  judge.  He  likewise  estreats 
into  the  exchequer  all  issues,  fines,  estreats, 
and  amercements,  due  to  the  crown  in  that 
court. 

Clerks  of  the  Petty  Bag,  three  officers  of 
the  court  of  chancery,  of  whom  the  master  of  the 
rolls  is  the  chief:  their  business  is  to  record  the 
return  of  all  inquisitions  out  of  every  shire ;  to 
make  out  patents  of  customers,  gangers,  comp- 
trollers, &c.  liberates  upon  extent  of  statutes 
staple;  conge  d'elires  for  bishops 


low  grounds  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
them  look  like  a  group  of  islands.  The  little 
island  lies  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
large  one,  and  is  remarkable  for  having  three 
elevated  rocks  vpon  it.  Both  islands  are  unin- 
habited. 

Clerke*s  River,  a  river  of  North  America, 
which  rises  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and,  after  a  winding  course  round 
the  mountains,  fklls  into  the  Columbia  about  the 
forty-second  degree  of  north  latitude,  500  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  latter.  It  was  named  by 
captains  Lewis  and  Claike,  who  first  visited  this 
country  in  their  journey  across  the  American 
continent  to  the  Pacific. 

Clerke's    Rocks    are    a    cluster   of  rocky 

islets  in  the  South  Atlantic,  about  thirty-seven 

'      " -^  Lat. 


CLERKENWELL,  one  of  the  most  populous 
of  the  out-parishes  of  the  city  of  London,  in  Os- 
sulton  hundred,  Middlesex.  It  consists  of  the 
united  parishes  of  St.  James  and  St.  John.  St. 
James's  church  stands  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 


summonses 
of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  burgesses  to  par- 
liament; and  commissions  directed  to  knights    miles  south  of  the  island  of  Georgia.' 
and  others  of  every  shire,  for  assessing  subsidies    55°  S. 
and  taxes. 

Clerks  op  the  Privy  Seal,  four  officers  who 
attend  the  lord  privy  seal,  for  writing  and  making 
out  all  things  that  are  sent  by  warrant  from  the 
signet  to  the  privy  seal,  and  to  be  passed  the 
great  seal;  and  make  out  privy  seals,  upon  special  monastery,  and  is  a  heavy  structure,  built  partly 
>  occasions  of  his  majesty's  affairs,  as  for  loan  of  in  the  Gothic  and  partly  in  the  Tuscan  order, 
money,  or  the  like.  On  the  green  is  the  sessions-house  for  the  county. 

Clerks  OF  the  Signet,  four  officers  continually  Here  also  is  the  New-Prison,  built  on  the  II  o- 
attending  upon  his  majesty's  principal  secretary,  wardian  plan,  as  well  as  Clerkenwell  bridewell, 
who  has  the  custody  of  the  privy  signet,  for  In  St.  John's  Square  formerly  stood  the  famous 
sealing  the  king^s  private  letters,  and  the  grants  hospital  of  St.  John  of'  Jerusalem,  which  was 
which  pass  the  king's  hand  by  bill  signed.  They  destroyed  by  the  rebels  under  Wat  Tyler  in  the 
have  their  diet  at  the  secretary's  table.  fourteenth  century. 
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CLERMONT,  a  county  of  South  Carolina, 
m  Cambden  district,  bouiided  on  the  north  by 
Keidiaw  county,  on  the  east  by  Salem,  on  the 
south  by  Clarendon,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
river  Wateree,  whidi  separates  it  from  Richland 
county.  It  is  thirty-five  miles  long  and  equally 
Itfoad.    The  chief  town  is  Statesburg. 

CLsaifONT,  or  Cle&momt  Febrand,  a  po> 
polous  city  of  France,  the  capital  of  the  depart^ 
raent  of  Puy  de  Dome.  Before  the  revolution 
it  was  the  capital  of  Auvergne,  and  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  suffragan  of  Bourges.  From  its  situation 
on  an  eminence  at  the  foot  of  a  lofly  mountain, 
it  was  originally  Clams  Mons.  It  is  now  called 
Ckrmont  Ferrand,  from  the  town  of  Montferrand 
being  united  to  it,  and  forming  one  of  the  faux- 
bouigs.  It  is  said  to  contain  16,000  inhabitants, 
and  has  a  considerable  commerce  in  com,  wine, 
wool,  woollen  stufis,  temmies,  serges,  linen,  lace, 
&c.  Here  are  also  manufactures  of  paper,  hats, 
leather,  potteiy,  and  linen  and  woollen  stuffs. 
There  are  severad  fine  walks  and  public  squares, 
but  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  mean ; 
being  generally  built  of  stone  of  a  gloomy  hue. 
The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  in  France, 
though  in  an  imperfect  state ;  of  the  five  towers 
winch  existed  in  the  last  century,  only  one  has 
survived  the  revolution.  The  coUese  is  a  fine 
edifice,  containing  a  pui)lic  library;  here  is  also 
a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  botanic  garden,  a 
good  theatre,  and  several  hospitals.  Many  Ro- 
man anuquities  have  been  lound  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  there  are  several  mineral  springs 
i*ear :  the  water  of  a  brook  which  passes  through 
the  €uixbourg  of  St.  Allyre  has  petrified  a  wpod^n 
indge  to  perfect  stone.  A  council  was  held 
here  in  1095,  to  determine  on  the  crusade  against 
the  infidels  in  the  Holy  land,  during  the  pon- 
uficate  of  Urban  11.  It  was  the  birth-place  of 
Paschal ;  is  233  miles  south  of  Paris,  and  fiffy 
south  of  Moulins. 

Clesmokt,  or  Clermont,  ck  Argonne,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Meuse, 
and  ci-devant  territory  of^  Barrois,  It  is  seated 
on  an  eminence  surrounded  with  woods  and  pas- 
tures ;  twelve  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Verdun,  and  137 
north-west  of  Paris. 

CixBMONT  DE  LooEVE,  a  towu  of  Fraucc,  in 
tiie  department  of  Herault,  and  ci-devant  pro- 
vince of  Languedoc.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  can- 
ton in  the  district  of  Lpdeve.  It  has  manufiictures 
of  cloth  and  hats,  but  its  chief  trade  is  in  wool 
and  cattle.  It  is  twenty  miles  west  of  Mont- 
pelier. 

Cleamobt  Maituscbipt,  Codex  Cleromonta- 
nus  OS  Regius,  a  Greco-Latin  manuscript  of  St. 
Paal's  £pi5tles,  found  in  the  monastery  of  Cler- 
inont  in  rrance,  and  used  by  Beza,  together  with 
the  Cambridge  MS.,  in  preparing  his  edition  of 
the  New  Testament.  This  copy  is  in  the  8vo. 
form,  and  is  written  on  fine  Vellum  in  uncial, 
Gredt  and  Latin  characters,  with  some  mutila- 
tioBS.  Beza  supposes  that  it  is  of  equd  antiquity 
with  the  Cambridge  copy;  and  it  is  noted  D  by 
Weistein  and  Griesbach.  As  it  contains  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  has  been  however 
added  b^  a  later  hand,  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  wntten  in  the  wat  of  Europe.  Dr.  Mill 
eontended  thai  it  was  the  second  part  of  the 
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Cambridge  MS. ;  but  this  opmion  has  been  en- 
tirely refuted  by  a  comparison  of  their  form, 
size,  vellum,  and  more  particularly  of  their  ab- 
breviations. The  MS.  itself  was  m  the  posses- 
sion of  Morinus ;  and,  after  his  death,  deposited 
among  the  MSS.  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris. 
Accodiing  to  the  accounts  of  Wetstein  and  Saba- 
tier,  thirty-six  leaves  were  cut  out  of  it  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  (by  John  Aymon, 
as  it  is  supposed),  and  sold  in  England  to  the 
earl  of  Oxford,  who  however  returned  them  in 
1 729.  The  MS.  is  therefore  once  more  complete, 
as  the  covering  only  is  wanting  in  which  the 
stolen  sheets  had  been  enclosed.  This  is  pre* 
served  in  the  British  Museum,  and  filled  with  the 
letters  that  passed  on  the  occasion.  The  Codex 
Cleromontanus,  together  with  other  Graeco-Latin 
MSS.,  has  been  accused  of  having  a  Greek  text 
altered  from  the  Latin,  but  this  charge  has  been 
entirely  refiited  by  Dr.  Seraler. 

CLERODENDRON,  in  totany,  a  genus  of 
plants  of  didynamia  class,  and  angiosperraia 
order:  cal.  five-cleft,  campanulate:  coa.  tijbe 
filiform;  border,  five-parted  and  equal:  stam. 
very  long,  placed  between  the  segments  of  the 
corolla :  nauPE  four-seeded,  bearing  a  one-celled 
nut.  Species  eight;  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  East 
Indies;  the  former  having  scarlet,  the  latter  white 
flowers. 

CLEROMANCY ;  from  icXiipoc,  a  lot,  and 
uavraap  magic,  a  kind  of  divination  performed 
by  the  throwing  of  dice,  or  litUe  bones ;  and  ob- 
serving the  points,  or  marks,  turned  up.  At 
Bura,  a  city  of  Achaia,  was  a  temple  and  cele- 
brated oracle  of  Hercules ;  where  those  who  con- 
sulted the  oracle,  after  praying  to  the  idol, 
threw  four  dies,  the  points  whereof  being  ob- 
served by  the  priest,  he  drew  an  answer  from 
them. 

CLERVAUT,  or  Clerv  aux,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Vienne,  and  ci-devant  pro- 
vince of  Champagne,  five  miles  north  of  Chatel- 
lerault,  and  as  far  from  Bar  sur  Aube.  Its  abbey, 
seated  in  a  valley  surrounded  with  woods  and 
mountains,  was  formerly  the  chief  of  the  Cister- 
cian order,  and  had  the  &mous  tun  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, which  held  800  tuns  of  wine. 

CLERY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Somme,  and  ci-devant  province  of  Ticardy. 
It  is  the  capital  of  a  canton  in  the  dis^ict  of  Fe- 
ronne;  and  lies  three  miles  north-west  of  Pe- 
ronne. 

CLESIDES,  a  Greek  painter,  who  lived  about 
A.  A.  C.  276,  under  Antiochus  I.  He  revenged 
the  injuries  he  had  received  from  queen  Strato- 
nice,  by  representing  her  in  the  arms  of  a  fisher- 
man; but  she  was  drawn  with  such  personal 
beauty,  that  she  preserved  the  piece,  and  liberally 
rewarded  the  artist. 

CLETHRA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  and  decandria  class  of  plants;  natu- 
ral order  eighteenth,  bicomes:  cal.  quinquepar- 
tite ;  the  petals  five ;  the  stioma  trifid ;  the  cap- 
sule trilocular  and  dtree-valved.  Species  four; 
the  most  noted  is  C.  anifolia,  a  native  of  Virginia 
and  Carolina,  where  it  grows  in  moist  places, 
and  near  the  sides  of  rivulets,  rising  nearly  six  or 
ten  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  shaped  like  those 
of  the  alder,  but  longer ;  and  placed  alternately 
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Upon  the  branches :  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
close  spikes  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches ; 
they  are  white,  composed  of  five  petals,  and  have 
ten  stamina  in  each,  nearly  of  the  same  length 
with  the  petals.  This  plant  will  bear  the  open 
air  in  Britain,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
flowering  shrubs.  Its  season  is  commonly  about 
the  beginning  of  July ;  and,  if  not  rery  hot,  the 
spikes  will  flourish  till  the  middle  of  September. 
It  thrives  best  in  moist  land,  and  requires  a 
sheltered  situation,  where  it  may  be  defended 
from  strong  winds,  which  finequently  break  off 
the  branches  where  they  are  too  much  exposed 
to  their  violence.  It  is  propagated  by  layers, 
but  th^  are  generally  two  years  before  they  take 
root,  it  may  also  be  propagated  by  suckers, 
which  are  sent  out  from  the  roots ;  if  these  are 
carefully  taken  off  with  fibres  in  the  autumn,  and 
planted  in  a  nursery-bed,  they  will  be  strong 
enough  in  two  years  to  transplant 

CLE  V£,  ^     In  composition,  at  the  beginning 

Clip,       >or  end  ot  the  proper  name  of  a 

Clive,    j  piece,  denotes  it  to  be  situated  on 

the  side  of  a  rook  or  hill;  as  Cleveland,  Clifton, 

Staucliff. 

CLEVELAND,  a  district  of  the  North  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  part  of  the  vale  of  Stockton.  It 
borders  upon  Dutham,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Tees;  and  is  remarkably  beautinil, 
fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  It  contains  70,444 
arable  acres.  Wheat  is  its  staple  produce ;  and 
no  other  district  in  the  neighbourhood  produces 
so  great  a  proportionable  quantity  of  equally  fine 
grain. 

Cleveland  (John),  an  Englfsh  poet  of  some 

eminence,  who,   during  the  civil   war   under 

Charles  I.,  engaged  as  a  literary  champion  in  the 

royal  cause  against  the  parliamentarians.    He 

died  in  1658,  and  was  much  extolled  by  his 

party.     His  works,  which  consist  of  poems, 

characters,  orations,  epistles,  &c.,  were  printed 

in  1677,  in  8vo. 

.CLE'VER,  adj.      j     Sax.  gleawra ;  proba- 

Cleverly,  adv.     sbly  fromyXo^vpoc-  I^z- 

Cle'verness,  ft.  i.Jterous,  skilfiil,  just;  fit; 

proper;   intelligent;  accom-)lished;  handsome; 

commodious. 

These  would  inveigle  rate  with  the  ecent. 
And  aometimet  catch  them  with  a  snap. 
As  deverly  as  the  ablest  trap.  Budibroi. 

A  rogne  upon  the  highway  may  have  as  strong  an 
arm,  and  Cake  off  a  man's  head  as  clsesr^  as  the  exe- 
cutioner. South. 
It  was  the  dsosrer  mockery  of  the  two. 
l'~ 
.  I  read  Dyer's  letter  more  for  the  style  than  the 
news.    The  man  has  a  cIsmt  pen,  it  most  be  owned. 
Addimm't  Fredtolder. 
He  can't  hut  think  'twoold  sound  more  eleoer. 
To  me,  and  to  my  heirs  for  ever.  Pope, 
She  called  him  gundy-guts»  and  he  called  her  lousy 
P  eg,  though  the  girl  was  a  tight  dooer  wench  as  any 
WM-                                                              Arlmthnot, 

CLEVES,  a  duchy  in  Westphalia,  on  the 
north-west  of  Germany,  near  Holland,  including 
an  area  of  880  square  miles,  being  about  forty 
miles  long  and  ten  or  twelve  in  medium  breadth. 
It  is  situated  chiefly  on  the  south  bank  of  the 


8  CLE 

Rhine,  mostly  above  the  point  where  that  river 
branches  out  and  forms  trie  great  stream  called 
the  Waal,  between  5"  45'  and  6^  25'  E.  long,  and 
SI"*  35'  and  51"  53'  N.  lat.  It  is  bounded  oir 
the  north  bv  the  bishopric  of  Munster,  and  Ae 
province  of  Overyssel,  on  the  west  by  Brabant 
and  Guelderiand,  on  the  south  by  part  of  Guelder- 
land,  the  county  of  Mark,  and  the  duchy  of  Berg, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  county  of  Rechlinghausen^ 
and  Munster.  Since  the  year  1753  it  has  been 
divided  into  three  circles,  Cleves,  Wesel,  and 
Emmerid;  Duisburg,  Xanten,  and  Rees,  are 
also  districts  of  some  note.  In  some  parts  the 
countiy  is  elemted,  and  covered  with  fields, 
woods  and  forests,  sometimes  three  or  four  leagues 
in  extent,  on  the  borders  of  which  are  numerous 
towns  and  villages.  The  low  grounds,  especially 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  afford  excellent  pas- 
turage and  a  great  number  of  cattle  and  horses 
are  reared  in  them.  Corn,  pulse,  fruit,  flax,  to- 
bacco and  various  vegetables  are  cultivated  here. 
Game  is  abundant,  and  the  rivers  furnish  salmon, 
pike,  carp,  and  other  fish  in  great  numbers. 
This  duchy  contains  twenty-four  walled  towns, 
tile  chief  of  which  is 

Cleves,  the  ancient  capital,  situated  on  the 
river  Rermisdale,  more  than  two  miles  from  the 
west  bank  of  the  lUiine.  It  b  one  of  the  neatest 
towns  in  the  empire,  standing  in  a  pleasant  situ- 
ation on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  in  a  valley  be- 
low it  It  is  built  after  the  Dutch  manner;  but» 
though  fortified,  it  is  not  very  strong.  In  the 
upper  part  stands  the  castle  of  Schwanenburg, 
from  wnich  there  is  a  beautiful  prospect  almost 
over  the  whole  country.  The  side  of  the  hill  is 
formed  into  a  number  of  terraces  and  alleys, 
which  give  it  a  beautiful  appearance.  This  city 
is  very  ancient,  having  been  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans, the  traces  of  whose  works  are  very  evident 
in  the  countiy  around.  It  contains  about  5000 
people,  and  is  twelve  miles  south-east  of  Nime- 
|uen,  and  seventy  from  Amsterdam;  not  far 
nom  the  frontiers  of  the  united  provinces,  ta 
which  it  has  a  gate  directly  leading,  called  the 
gate  of  Holland.  The  duchy  of  Cleves  belongs 
to  the  king  of  Prussia:  it  was  indeed  ceded  to 
the  French  partly  in  1792,  and  partly  m  1806; 
and  was  then  included  in  the  department  of  the 
Roer.  It  was  afterwards  conferred  by  Buona- 
parte on  general  Murat;  but,  on  the  restoration 
of  the  states  of  Europe  in  1815,  it  returned  to  its 
former  possessor.  It  yields  the  king  of  Prussia 
a  revenue  of  £dOO,000.  The  spinning  of  flax 
forms  an  important  branch  of  mdustry  in  this 
county ;  woollen  and  linen  cloths  are  also  manu- 
^tured  in  several  parts,  and  some  silks.  Its 
situation,  lying  along  the  Rhine,  is  extremely 
favorable  for  commerce,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
not  backward  in  improving  these  advantages. 
The  country  people  are  mosUy  Catholics,  while, 
in  the  towns,  the  Protestants  form  the  greater 
proportion ;  there  are  also  Jews  and  Mennonites, 
liberty  of  conscience  being  allowed  to  all  sects. 
Before  the  French  revolution  there  were  many 
monasteries  here;  but  they  are  now  almost  all 
suppressed.  The  air  is  salubrious,  and  the  cli- 
mate generally  mild.  The  country  is  watered 
by  several  considerable  streams  besides  the  Rhine ; 
as  the  Maese   the  Roer  the  Emeser,  the  Lippe, 
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and  tlie  TskI.    This  duchy  fonni  a  part  of  the 
gnnd  dodiy  of  the  Lo^er  Rhine. 

Clevei,  a  town  of  Virginia^  in  the  United 
State,  two  mil^  from  Port  Royal,  in  a  northerly 
direction. 

CLEWy  n.  s.    Saxon,  clype ;  Dutch,  klouwen. 
Thread  wound  upon  a  bottom :  a  ball  of  thread. 
A  guide;  a  direction;  because  men  direct  them- 
lelvesby  a  clew  of  thread  in  a  labyrinth. 
Bftaoons  nntwiidiig  his  deceidiil  dew. 
He  gaa  to  weaye  a  web  of  wicked  goile. 


While,  goided  by  some  dtw  of  he«Tenij  thread. 
The  poploed  labjrinth  we  backwazd  tread. 


They  see  email  els«s  dtmw  Tastest  weights  along. 
Not  in  their  balk,  bat  in  their  order,  strong.   Dr^fdm, 

When  the  only  elns  we  haTS  fails  as,  which'  is 
msi  zeesonable,  to  stop  short  or  to  |msh  forward, 
vithoot  an  J  dew  at  all  into  the  labyrinth  of  natore. 


lUs  alphabet  most  be  yoor  own  elsw  togaide  joa. 

JTbUsr. 

If  there  no  way,  no  thoogbt,  no  beam  of  light  ? 
Mo  doe  to  gttide  me  through  this  gloomy  mase. 
To  dear  my  bonor,  yet  preserve  my  faith  f        Smiih. 

The  leader  kiunrs  not  how  to  transport  his  thooghts 
orer  to  the  next  particolar,  for  want  of  some  clew,  or 
caoaecting  idem  to  lay  hold  of.  IVaiWt  Logie, 

Clew  of  the  sail  of  a  ship,  is  the  lower  corner 
of  it,  which  reaches  down  to  that  earing  where 
the  tackles  and  sheets  are  fastened. 

Clbw,  v.  a.  From  clew,  a  sea  term.  To 
clew  the  sails,  is  to  raise  them,  in  order  to  be 
furled;  which  is  done  by  a  rope  fastened  to  the 
dew  of  a  sail,  called  the  clew-garnet. 

CLIBADIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  monopcia  class  and  pentandria  order. 
Male:  cal.  common  and  imbricated.  Female 
florets  three  or  four ;  seed  an  umbilicate  drupe : 
species  but  one;  a  Surinam  plant. 

CLICK,  V.  a.   "J     iyMi,cl%ken;Vt.cliqiteter; 

Cuc'keb,  fi.  I.  >or  perhaM  the  diminutive  of 

Clic'ket,  ft.  s.  J  clack.  To  make  a  sharp, 
mall,  successiye  noise.  The  substantives  are 
two  low  words;  one  describes  the  servant  of  a 
salennan  who  calls  to  customers ;  the  other,  the 
blocker  of  a  door. 

The  solemn  death-watch  dkked,  the  hour  she  died ; 
And  shrilling  crickets  in  the  chimney  cried.         Ooff, 

CUENT,n.s.  ^     Lat  cUem.     One 

Clie'bted,  part,  ado,  >  who  applies  to  an  ad- 

Cue'stship,  n.  «.  3  vocate  for  counsel  and 
defence.  It  may  be  perhaps  sometimes  used  for 
a  defendant  in  a  more  general  sense. 

I  do  thmk  they  are  yoar  friends  and  dienU, 
Aadfearfoltodiatarbyoa.  BenJonaom. 

Thete  is  due  from  the  jodge  to  the  advocate  some 
cooifndation,  where  caoses  are  well  handlsd ;  for 
'hst  apholda  in  the  eUMftherepatadonof  his  coonsel. 

BaoorCt  Ettagft, 

Advocatee  most  deal  plainly  with  their  cUeHt$,  and 
idl  the  trae  state  of  their  case. 

Tojflor^t  lUde  of  Living  Holg, 

TKs  doe  occasion  of  discouragement,  the-  worst 
c«Bdiiioned  and  least  dieuted  petivogaers  do  yet,  an- 
^  the  eweet  bait  of  revenge,  convert  to  a  more 
picatilal  peoaecotioa  of  actions. 

CWme'*  Smve^  of  CemwdU. 


\  CLI 

Patronage  and  eUenUhip  among  the  Romans  always 
descended  :  the  plebeian  booses  had  recoazae  to  the 
patrician  line  which  had  formerly  protected  them, 

JDvydM. 

Client,  among  the  Romans,  a  citizen  who 
put  himself  under  the  protection  of  some  great 
man,  who  in  respect  of  that  relation  was  called 
patron.  He  assisted  hig  client  with  his  protec- 
tion, interest,  and  goods;  and  the  client  gave 
his  vote  for  his  patron,  when  he  sought  any  office 
for  himself  or  triends.  The  right  of  patronage 
was  appointed  by  Romulus,  to  unite  the  rich 
and  poor  together,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  one 
might  live  without  contempt,  and  the  other  with- 
out envy ;  but  the  condition  of  a  client,  in  course 
of  time,  became  little  else  but  a  moderate  slavery. 

CLIFF,  Yi.i.  Lat.  cUmu;  Sax.  clip,  clio|:.  A 
steep  rock ;  a  rock,  according  to  Skinner,  broken 
and  craggy  (rtipet).  The  name  of  a  character  in 
music,  properly  def. 

This  ladie  rometh  by  the  diffe  to  plaie. 
With  her  meine,  endlong  upon  the  stronde  ; 
And  ftndeth  Jason,  and  this  other  stonde. 
In  speking  of  this  thing,  as  I  yoa  told. 


The  Leocadians  did  use  to  precipitate  a  man  from 

a  high  eHff  into  the  sea.  Boeom'a  Net.  Hiti. 

Moantaineers,  that  from  Severos  came. 

And  from  the  craggy  eUfft  of  Tetrica.     Drjfdem* 

Wherever  'tis  so  found  scattered  upon  the  shores, 

there  is  it  as  constantly  found  lodged  in  the  eUjfi 

threreabouts.  Woodward* 

CLIFFORD  (George),  eari  of  Cumberland,  a 
nobleman  distinguished  for  his  naval  enterprises, 
was  bom  in  Westmoreland,  in  1558,  and  edu- 
cated at  Peter-house  in  Cambridge,  under  Dr. 
Whitgift,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
He  was  particularly  attentive  to  the  study  of  the 
mathematics.  He  was  also  noted  for  his  skill  in 
the  tournament,  and  all  the  martial  exercises  of 
his  age.  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  one  occasion, 
took  off  her  glove  and  gave  it  to  him ;  a  mark 
of  royal  favor,  which,  on  public  occasions,  he 
used  to  wear  in  his  hat,  adorned  with  diamonds. 
In  1586  he  fitted  out  a  small  squadron,  with 
which  he  sailed  for  South  America,  and,  afier 
taking  several  vessels  from  the  Portuguese,  re- 
tume«i  to  England.  In  1588  he  took  the  com- 
mand of  a  ship,  with  which  he  contributed  greatly 
to  tiie  destruction  of  the  Spanish  armada ;  and 
was  rewarded  for  his  gallant  conduct  by  a  grant 
from  the  queen  of  a  commission  to  make  another 
voyage  to  the  South  Sea.  In  this,  however,  he 
was  unfortunate,  for,  after  proceeding  as  far  as 
the  Azores,  he  was  obliged  by  tempestuous  wea- 
ther to  return ;  nor  was  he  more  successful  in 
1591,  in  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Spain. 
Yet  he  next  year  attacked  the  Azores,  and  took 
the  town  of  Santa  Cruz  and  a  rich  galleon,  valued 
at  £150,000.  He  sailed  again  in  1593  and  took 
several  very  valuable  Spanish  prizes.  In  1595 
he  fitted  out  a  ship  of  900  tons  burden,  being 
the  largest  that  had  ever  been  launched  by  an 
English  subject,  but  was  prevented,  by  an  order 
from  the  queen,  from  sailing  in  it  himself.  In 
three  years  after,  however,  he  sailed  with  a  squa- 
dron to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  took  the  island 
of  Porto  Rico ;  but  in  this  voyage  a  great  num- 
ber of  his  men  were  carried  off  by  sickness.  This 
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intrepid  nobleman  died  at  Savoy,  in  1605,  and 
his  remains  were  interred  at  Skipton  in  York- 
shire. 

Clifford  (Anne),  only  daughter  of  the  above, 
bom  in  1589  at  Skepton  castle.  Craven,  and  was 
twice  married :  first  to  Richard  lord  Buckhurst, 
afterwards  earl  of  Dorset,  whose  life  she  wrote, 
and  brought  him  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Her  second  husband  was  Philip  earl  of  Pem- 
broke. She  built  in  the  course  of  her  life  two 
hospitals,  and  erected  or  repaired  seven  churches. 
She  also  erected  monuments  to  the  poets  Spenser 
and  Daniels,  the  latter  being  her  tutor.  She  is 
particularly  celebrated  for  a  spirited  reply  to  Sir 
Joseph  Williamson,  secretary  of  state,  aher  the 
Restoration.  He  had  presumed  to  nominate  a 
candidate  for  her  borough  of  Appleby :  '  I  have 
been  bullied,*  said  she,  *  by  an  usurper ;  I  have 
been  neglected  by  a  court ;  but  I  will  not  be 
dictated  to  by  a  subject;  your  man  ^haVt 
stand.' 

CLIFFORTIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  po- 
lyandria  order,  and  dioscia  class  of  plants ;  natu- 
ral order  thirty-eighth,  tricoccae :  male  cal.  tri- 
phyllous ;  cob.  none ;  the  stamina  near  thirty  in 
number:  female  cal.  triphyllous,  superior  to 
the  receptacle;  styles  two;  caps,  bilooular; 
SEED  single:  species  nineteen,  all  natives  of 
Africa.  Their  flowers  make  no  very  handsome 
appearance ;  but  the  plants  themselves  are  very 
ornamental  evergreens.  They  grow  to  the  height 
of  four  or  five  feet,  and  are  propagated  by  cut- 
tings^ which  must  be  young  shoots  of  five  or  six 
inches  long.  If  planted  in  pots  in  spring  or 
summer,  and  plunged  in  a  hot-bed,  they  will 
readily  take  root.  They  must  be  watered  plen- 
tifully in  summer,  but  very  sparingly  in  winter. 

CLIFT,  n.  s.  The  same  with  cliff,  now  dis- 
used. 

Down  he  tumbled,  like  an  aged  tree. 
High  growing  on  the  top  of  rocky  difi,       Spenmr, 
Jjo  \  where  the  stripling  wrapt  in  wonder  roves. 

Beneath  t^e  precipice  o'erhong  with  pine  ; 
And  sees  on  high,  amidst  the  encircling  groves. 
From  difi  to  cUft  the  foaming  torrents  shine. 

Beattie. 

CLIFTON,  a  parish  of  Gloucestershire,  one 
mile  west  from  Bristol,  aud  114  west  from  Lon- 
don. It  stands  on  a  cliff  or  hill,  rising  gradually 
from  the  river  Avon,  and  has  been  termed,  from 
the  salubritv  of  its  air,  the  Montpelier  of  Eng- 
land. Within  a  few  years  this  beautiful  village 
has  been  adorned  with  new  and  elegant  ranges  of 
buildings,  shooting  out,  as  a  physician  phrases  it, 
almost  with  the  rapidity  of  crystallisation.  They 
are  occupied  generally  by  those  who  seek  the  aid 
of  the  Bristol  waters ;  or  very  respectable  con- 
stant residents.  It  has  a  most  charming  prospect 
of  the  river,  and  of  the  western  part  of  Bristol. 
The  church  is  handsome  and  commodious,  and 
on  the  downs  are  the  remains  of  Roman  military 
works.    Inhabitants  about  9000. 

CLIMA'CTER,  n.  s.  ^     Gr.  cX^iacnyp.    A 
C  LI M  A cte'b iCK,  adj.    >  certain  space  of  time, 
Climacte'rical,  adj.  j  or  progression  of  years, 
which  is  supposed  to  end  in  a  critical  and  dan- 
gerous time,  at  the  end  of  which  some  change  is 
supposed  to  befal  the  body. 


Elder  times,  settling  their  conceiu  9pon  cIim«c<«w# 
dl£fer  from  one  another.         Braume*t  Vulgar  Erroun. 

Certain  observable  years  are  sappoted  to  be  attend- 
ed with  some  considerable  change  in  the  body ;  as 
the  seventh  year;  the  twenty-first,  made  up  of 
three  times  seven ;  the  forty-ninth,  made  up  seven 
times  seven ;  the  sixty-third,  being  nine  times  seven  ; 
and  the  eighty-first,  which  is  nine  times  nine  ;  which 
two  last  are  called  the  grand  dimacteric/u,  14. 

The  nambers  seven  and  nine^  multiplied  into  them- 
selves, do  make  up  sixty-three,  commonly  esteemed 
the  great  cUmacterical  of  our  lives.  Id, 

Yonr  lordship  being  now  arrived  at  your  great  eU- 
macterique,  yet  give  no  proof  of  the  least  decay  of  your 
excellent  judgment  and  comprehension.  Bryden, 

My  mother  b  something  better,  though,  at  her  ad. 
vanoed  age,  every  day  is  a  dmaeteridu  Pope, 

CLFMATB,  V.  n.  &  »,  s.  ^     Gr.  cXi^.     A 

Cli'm  ature,  n.  f .  i  space  upon  the  sur- 

hce  of  the  earth,  measured  from  the  equator  to 
the  polar  circles.  Also  a  region,  or  tract-  of 
land,  differing  from  another  by  the  temperature 
of  the  air. 

The  blessed  gods 
Purge  all  infection  from  our  air,  whilst  you 
Do  dimate  here.  8hAk$peare. 

Such  harbingers  preceding  still  the  fates. 
Have  heaven  and  earth  together  demonstrated 
Unto  our  elmature$  and  countrymen.  Id, 

Betwixt  the  extremes,  two  happier  dhnata  hold. 
The  temper  that  partakes  of  hot  and  cold.     Dryden, 
On  what  new  happy  cUmate  are  we  thrown.        Id. 
This  talent  of  moving  the  passions  cannot  be  of 
any  great  use  in  the  northern  eUnuUst,  Swift. 

The  subject  of  dimate  should  be  studied  and  atten- 
tively observed  by  the  architect ;  and  particnlaily  the 
effects  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  upon  its  mate- 
rials. Ebne?  Dtditmafy^ 

Climate,  in  geography,  expresses :  1.  A  por- 
tion of  the  eardi's  surface  contained  between 
two  circles  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  of  such 
a  breadth,  as  that  the  longest  day  in  the  parallel 
nearest  the  pole  exceeds  the  longest  day  in  that 
nearest  the  ^^^^  by  some  certain  space  of 
time ;  and  2.  The  ordinary  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere, with  regard  to  heat  and  moisture,  which 
prevails  in  any  given  portion  of  the  globe. 
Abulfeda,  the  great  Arabian  geographer,  gave  the 
names  of  real  and  apparent  climates  to  these 
two  acceptations  of  the  word. 

I.  In  the  former  the  original  acceptation  of 
the  word  is  traced,  as  we  see,  to  the  Greek  word 
vXifia,  xX*»'«''>  to  incline ;  and  was  intended  by 
ttie  ancients  to  express  the  obliquity  of  the  sphere 
with  respect  to  the  horizon,  the  causes  of  the 
inequalities  of  day  and  night  Ptolemy  divided 
the  earth's  surface  from  the  equator  to  the  arctic 
circle  into  zones  calculated  to  make  an  increase 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  each  in  the  longest  day. 
These  zones  would  be,  of  course,  nearly  of  equal 
breadth  near  the  equatorial  line,  and  become 
contracted  in  higher  latitudes.  It  was  judged, 
therefore,  sufficient  to  estimate  them  in  those 
latitudes  by  their  doubles  answering  to  half  an 
hour's  increase  of  time  at  Midsummer.  The  lat** 
professor  Leslie  furnishes,  from  Ptolemy's  geo- 
graphical work,  the  following  table.of  the  climates 
as  he  calculated  them. 
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TABLE  OF  THE  CUMATES. 


Climate,  or 
PknUel. 

Latitude. 

Length  of 
Midsummer 

Breadth  of 
zone. 

Climate,  or 
Parallel. 

Latitude. 

Length  of 
Midsummer 

Breadth  of 
zone. 

day. 

day. 

I. 

0°     0 

12h.  00m 

4« 

15' 

XIV. 

43°     4m 

15h.  15' 

1"  5r 

11. 

4     15 

12     15 

4 

10 

XV, 

45       1 

15     30 

1     50 

III. 

8     25 

12     30 

4 

5 

XVI. 

46    51 

15     45 

1     41 

IV. 

12     30 

12     45 

3 

57 

XVII. 

48     32 

16     00 

1     32 

V. 

16     27 

13     00 

3 

47 

XVIII. 

50      4 

16     15 

1     36 

VI. 

20     15 

13     15 

3 

38 

XIX. 

51     40 

16     30 

1     10 

\ai. 

23     51 

13     30 

3 

21 

XX. 

52     50 

16     45 

1     40 

VIII. 

27     12 

13     45 

3 

10 

XXI. 

54     30 

17    00 

1     30 

ix. 

30     22 

14    00 

2 

56 

XXII. 

55     00 

17     15 

1     00 

X. 

33     18 

14     15 

2 

.42 

XXIII. 

56     00 

17     30 

1     00 

XI. 

36     00 

14     30 

2 

35 

XXIV. 

57     00 

17    45 

30 

XII. 

38     35 

14     45 

2 

21 

XXV. 

58     00 

18     00 

XIII. 

40     56 

15     00 

2 

9 

XXVI. 

59     30 

18     30 

Varenius  gives  us  a  table  of  thirty  ancient  climates ;  but  without  any  regard  to  the 
refractions.  Ricciolus  furnishes  a  more  accurate  one,  wherein  the  refractions  are 
allowed  for ;  an  abstract  of  which  follows  : — 


Middle  of 

Longest 

Lat. 

Middle  of 

Longest 

Lat. 

Middle  of 

Lat. 

Cont. 

North 

Cont. 

South 

Climate. 

Day. 

Climate. 

Day. 

Climate. 

Light 

Night 

Light. 

Night. 

I. 

12th  30 

7^18' 

VIII. 

16lhO 

48°  IS' 

XV. 

66°  53' 

31d 

27d 

30d 

28d 

If. 

13       0 

15  36 

IX. 

17     0 

53  46 

XVI. 

69  30 

62 

58 

60 

59 

III. 

13     30 

23     8 

X. 

18     0 

57  44 

XVII. 

73     0 

93 

87 

89 

88 

IV. 

14       0 

29  49 

XI. 

19     0 

60  39 

XVIII. 

78     6 

124 

117 

120 

118 

V. 

14     30 

35  35 

XII. 

20     0 

62  44 

XIX. 

84     0 

156 

148 

150 

149 

VI. 

15       0 

40  32 

XIII. 

22     0 

65  10 

XX. 

90     0 

188 

180 

178 

177 

VU. 

15     30 

44  42 

XIV. 

24     0 

65  54 

More  ancient  writers  speak  of  seven  climates 
only,  confining  them  to  what  they  imagined  the 
habitable  part  of  the  earth.  The  first  tliey  made 
to  pass  through  Meroe,  the  second  through 
Siemta,  the  third  through  Alexandria,  the  fourth 
through  Rhodes,  the  fifth  through  Rome,  the 
sixth  through  Pontus,  and  the  seventh  through 
the  moudi  of  Borysthenes. 

The  beginmng  of  the  climate  is  a  parallel 
cirde  wherein  the  day  is  the  shortest.  The  end 
of  the  climate  is  that  wherein  the  day  is  the 
longest;  the  climates  being  reckoned,  as  we  have 
stated,  from  the  eauator  to  the  pole.  The  first, 
at  its  beginning,  nas  its  longest  day  precisely 
twdre  hours  long;  at  its  end  twelve  hours  and 
a  half;  the  second,  which  begins  where  the  first 
ends,  vix.  at  twelve  hours  and  a  half,  ends  at 
thirteen  hours  ;  and  so  of  the  rest,  as  far  as  the 
polar  circles,  where,  what  the  geographers  call 
hmr  climatet  terminate,  and  month  cUmaies  com- 
menoe.  As  an  hour  climate  is  a  space  com- 
prised between  two  parallels  of  the  equator,  in 
the  first  of  which  the  longest  day  excels  that  in 
the  latter  by  half  an  hour  ;  so  the  month  climate 
is  a  space  terminated  between  two  circles  parallel 
to  the  polar  circles,  whose  longest  day  is  longer 
or  dwrter  than  that  of  its  contiguous  one  by  a 
month  or  thirty  days. 

The  hreadUi  of  die  respective  climates  is  found 


by  adding  the  logarithmic  cotangent  of  the  sun*s 
greatest  declination  to  the  logarithmic  sine  of  his 
ascensional  difference;  the  sum  of  these  logar- 
ithms being  the  logarithmic  tangent  of  the  lati- 
tude of  the  circle  nearest  the  pole  ;  which,  be- 
ing given  in  each,  will  determine,  of  course,  the 
whole  operation  of  forming  these  circles.  Those 
between  the  polar  circles  and  the  poles  are  de- 
termined by  the  sun's  declination. 

The  following  tables  contain  the  latitude  where 
each  climate  ends,  the  length  of  the  longest  day 
at  its  termination,  and  its  breadth,  in  degrees  and 
minutes,  ftom  Mr.  Myer*s  very  complete  System 
of  Geography. 

From  the  Polar  Circles  to  the  Poles. 


Climate. 

End  of  Climate. 

Length  of 
Day. 

Breadth  of 
Climate. 

Days. 

1 

67°      18' 

30 

0°     46' 

2 

69       33 

60 

2       15 

3 

73       05 

90 

3       32 

4 

77       40 

120 

4       35 

5 

82       59 

150 

5       19 

6 

90       00 

180 

7       01 
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From  the  Eqoator  to  the  Polar  Circles. 


Cllmmte. 

End  of  Climate. 

Length  of 
Day. 

Breadth  of 
Climate. 

Hoais. 

1 

8^ 

34' 

12i 

8**   34' 

2 

16 

44 

13 

8     10 

3 

24 

12 

13i 

7    28 

4 

30 

48 

14 

6     36 

5 

36 

31 

14i 

5     43 

6 

41 

24 

15 

4     53 

7 

45 

32 

15i 

4     08 

8 

49 

02 

16 

3     30 

9 

51 

59 

16i 

2     57 

10 

54 

30 

17 

2     31 

11 

56 

38 

m 

2     08 

12 

58 

27 

18 

1     49 

13 

59* 

59 

18J 

1     32 

14 

61 

18 

19 

1     19 

15 

62 

26 

19J 

1     08 

16 

63 

22 

20 

0     56  . 

17 

64 

10 

20^ 

0     48 

18 

64 

50 

21 

0     40 

19 

65 

22 

21* 

0     32 

20 

65 

48 

22 

0     26 

21 

66 

05 

22| 

0     17 

22 

66 

21 

23 

0     14 

23 

66 

29 

23* 

0       8 

24 

66 

32 

24 

0       3 

II.  Under  the  second,  and  more  modern  accep- 
tation of  thd  word  climate,  we  have  to  notice  the 
leading  features  of  that  great  variety  of  condition 
and  temperature,  which  pervades  the  atmosphere 
of  the  globe  in  different  regions. 

These  have  been  sometimes  treated  under  four 
very  obvious  divisions.  The  cold  and  humid; 
cold  and  dry ;  warm  and  humid ;  hot  and  dry. 
1.  A  cold  and  humid  climate  is  such  as  pervades 
the  eastern  shores  of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and 
Siberia,  where  the  atmosphere,  loaded  with  fogs, 
yields  little  encouragement  to  settlers,  and  the 
few  vegetable  productions  only  seem  to  increase 
the  general  gloominess  of  the  scene,  being  con- 
fined to  a  few  hardy  shrubs.  The  fenny  districts 
of  more  temperate  regions,  as  those  of  some  parts 
of  the  eastern  shores  of  England,  partake  of  this 
climate  in  a  modified  degree.  2.  A  cold  and  dry 
climate  prevails  in  most  of  the  northern  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  Asia,  in  the  winters  of  Upper 
Canada,  &c.  and  this  seems  not  to  be  inimical 
even  to  delicate  human  constitutions,  while  the 
finest  streams  of  water  and  abundant  vegetation 
attend  it  3.  Warm  and  humid  climates  pervade 
large  districts  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Worlds ; 
as,  Guinea,  Demerara,  Panama;  Hindostan, 
particularly  Bengal,  Zanguebar,  and  Senegal. 
Here  vegetation  luxuriates,  and  is,  at  the  same 
time,  vigorous ;  the  verdant  plains  are  diversified 
by  gigantic  trees ;  and,  while  the  miasmatic  vapors 
render  the  atmosphere  uncongenial  to  man,  the 
noblest  and  most  ferocious  of  animals,  reptiles  of 
immense  size,  and  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
feathered  creation  abound.  4.  Hot  and  dry  cli- 
mates are  those  of  the  African  and  Arabian  de- 
serts, where  plants,  animals,  and  man,  alike  lan- 
guish under  burning  suns,  water  is  evaporated,  and 
the  earth  is  sand,  or  *  iron,  and  the  heavens  brass.' 

These  four  climates  do  not,  however,  as  Mr. 


Myers  observes,  always  exist  according  to  thi 
fiill  import  of  the  terms  by  which  they  are  de- 
signated. They  are  subject  to  various  modifica- 
tions, particularly  of  two  distinct  kinds.  The 
one  results  from  the  alternation  of  two  difierenl 
climates  in  the  same  region ;  the  other,  from  the 
greater  or  less  prevalence  of  either  of  the  foui 
elements.  Thus,  when  heat,  dryness,  and  hu- 
midity are  duly  combined,  they  render  the  cli- 
mate comparatively  temperate.  In  Egypt,  for 
instance,  the  combinations  of  heat  and  humidity, 
during  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  of  heat 
and  dryness  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  temper 
a  climate,  which,  without  these  alternations, 
would  be  insupportable.  In  Holland  the  cold 
humidity  of  the  autumn  is  succeeded  by  frost, 
which  increases  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  that 
would'  otherwise  not  be  so  healthy.  In  some 
places,  however,  the  changes  take  place  so  ra- 
pidly, or  the  difference  of  temperature  is  so  great, 
that  it  renders  the  climate  more  pernicious  to  the 
constitution,  than  though  only  one  of  the  kinds 
existed.  The  inhabitants  of  Astrachan  and  some 
other  cities  experience  the  heats  of  Africa  in  sum- 
mer, and  the  colds  of  Siberia  in  winter.  The 
same  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  is  also  agree- 
ably modified,  in  some  instances,  by  the  solar 
heat ;  for  the  dry  heat  which  renders  the  great 
desert  of  Sahara  ahnost  inaccessible,  becomes  a 
pleasant  temperature  at  either  Madrid  or  Mar- 
seilles. The  fatal  effects  of  humid  heat  are  less 
powerfiil  as  we  advance  from  the  equator ;  and 
on  the  contrary  the  cold,  either  dry  or  humid,  is 
more  supportable  as  we  quit  the  depths  of  the 
polar  regions  and  approach  towards  the  tropics, 
bergen  and  Brest  have  the  same  winter  constitu- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  rendered  humid 
and  varied  by  the  contiguity  of  the  western  ocean, 
but  the  annual  temperatures  of  the  two  places 
are  widely  different. 

The  varieties  of  season  connected  with  this 
question,  we  cannot  enter  into  in  this  place; 
further  than  to  observe,  that  in  the  torrid  zone 
the  winter  b  generally  a  wet,  the  summer  a  dry, 
season;  and  that  this  constitutes  the  great  division 
of  their  year :  but  these  are  in  direct  opposition 
to  those  seasons,  as  ihey  would  result  from  the 
position  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic.  'The  rain 
always  accompanies  the  sun,  so  that,  wlien  this 
luminary  is  in  the  northern  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
the  countries  on  that  side  of  ^the  equator  have 
their  rainy  season.  The  verti^  rays  of  the  sun 
continually  rarify  the  atmosphere  in  these  re- 
gions, the  air  of  colder  districts  rushes  in  to  re- 
store the  equilibrium,  the  vapors  become  con- 
densed, and  a  deluge  of  rain  is  the  consequence. 
Those  parts  of  the  torrid  zone,  where  there  is 
scarcely  any  evaporation,  have  no  rain ;  and  in 
other  places  the  mountains  so  modify  the  mon- 
soons as  to  produce  two  rainy  seasons  in  the 
year.'    See  Season. 

Professor  Leslie  insists  that  all  the  varieties  of 
climate  are  reducible  to  these  two  causes — dis- 
tance from  the  equator,— and  height  above  the 
level  of  the  ^ea.  *  Latitude  and  local  elevation 
form,  indeed,'  says  he,  *  the  great  bases  of  the 
law  of  Climate,  and  any  other  modifications  have 
only  a  partial  and  ? ery  limited  influence.' 

The  most  obvious  effects  of  latitude  appear,  ir 
the  degree  of  obliquity  given  to  the  solar  rays,  i^ 
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they  "^  on  the  sui&ce  of  the  earth,  and  the 
qnaCiim  of  apace  through  which  they  pass  in 
reaching  its  suHace.  Each  of  these  are  the 
■nuncdiatp  results,  of  course,  of  the  relative 
height  of  the  sun,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
Mlowiiig  diagram  >-» 


^^.^::g^;;.K' 


AhB  represents  the  hemisphere^  and  the  dotted 
semicifcle  CD  the  upper  limit  of  the  atmo- 
sphere; Ea  and  £6  are  the  extreme  rays  of  a 
pencil  of  light  fidling  upon  the  earth  at  a  and  6. 
And  £'a  and  E'c,  the  extreme  rays  of  an  equal 
pencil,  when  the  sun  has  a  less  elevation,  as  at 
the  winter  solstice.  It  will  be  evident  that  the 
lays  reach  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  a  much 
more  attenuated  state  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
odier ;  and  that,  as  the  number  of  rays  in  the 
two  pencils  is  the  same,  their  density  will  be 
inversely  as  the  areas  of  the  elliptic  spaces  they 
corer.  These  are  as  the  transverse  axes  a 6,  ac, 
snice  the  two  conjugate  axes  are  equal.  The 
pencil  E'a  has  also  a  much  greater  space  to  pass 
thioagfa  the  terrestrial  atmosphere,  ttian  £a,  by 
which  its  induence  is  still  iiHtber  weakened. 
Th»e  causes  unite,  therefore,  in  diminishing  the 
solar  influence,  as  the  altitude  of  that  luminary 
decreases ;  and  as  this  altitude  is  greatest  at  the 
equator,  where  the  sun  is  vertical,  and  decreases 
as  the  latitude  increases,  the  propriety  of  the 
appellations  given  to  the  different  zones  becomes 
evidenty  as  well  as  the  effects  which  such  a  circum- 
stance must  have  upon  the  general  temperature 
of  the  difi*crent  regions  upon  which  the  sun  shines. 
But,  in  addition  to  what  we  call  the  height  of 
tiie  sun,  the  distance  of  that  luminary  from  the 
earth  nrast-  alw^s  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
the  estimate  of  different  climates.  The  ratio 
of  these  distances  at  the  summer  and  winter 
solstiees  is  nearly  as  30  to  29 ;  and  the  number 
of  rays  that  fell  on  the  same  space  are  inversely 
as  the  squares  of  these  distances ;  and,  oonse- 
qoentlj,  in  this  case,  as  900  to  841.— Hence  the 
solar  inflaenoe  in  winter  is  to  that  in  summer,  in 
reference  to  the  distance  of  the  sun  only,  as  900 
10  841,  or  verr  nearly  as  1*0702  to  1.  The 
length  of  die  day,  or  the  continuation  of  the 
wn  aboTe  the  horizon,  certainly  increases  the 
heat  of  particular  regions,  as  the  shortness  of  the 
flight  auo  affords  less  time  for  a  dispersion  of 
the  heat  afrumnlated.  Refraction  and  reflection 
also  modify  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays.  M. 
Bougoer  has  calculated  that  of  10,000  rays 
winch  £^1  perpendicnlarlv  upon  the  atmosphere, 
only  8123  reach  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth ;  and, 
if  their  angle  of  incidence  be  b(f,  not  more  than 
7624  ^  on  its  sarisuce ;  that  the  number  was 
rcdooed  to  2031  when  the  angle  was  7^ ;  and  to 


5®  only  when  the  direction  was  horizontal.  And 
the  earth  itself,  as  absorbing  a  number  of  these 
rays  and  returning  them  to  Uie  air  b^  reflection, 
becomes  a  great  source  of  heat ;  distance  from 
the  earth  must  therefore  be  a  source  of  cold ;  thus 
we  find  that,  as  you  ascend  in  the  atmosphere, 
the  cold  increases.  In  tlie  vicinity  of  Pans,  the 
temperature  of  the  earth  being  47^,  at  the  esti- 
mated height  of  11,084  feet  it  was  found  to  be 
31^  or  11^  below  congelation,  by  M  Charles, 
who  ascended  in  a  balloon.  And  lord  Mulgrave, 
at  the  bottom  of  Hackluyt-hill,  lat.  SO"",  found 
the  temperature  of  the  air  50° ;  but  on  Uie  top, 
at  tiie  height  of  1503  feet,  only  42°.  Hence  we 
find,  that  the  highest  mountains,  even  under  the 
equator,  hare  their  tops  continually  covered  with 
snow.  M.  Bouffuer  round  tiie  cold  of  Pinchina. 
•ne  of  the  Cordelieres,  immediately  under  the 
line,  to  extend  from  7^  to  9°  below  the  freezing 
point  every  morning  before  sun-rise;  and  hence 
at  a  certain  height,  which  varies  in  admost  every 
latitude,  it  constantly  freezes  at  night  all  the  year 
round,  though  in  the  vrarm  climates  it  thaws  in 
the  same  degree  the  next  day.  This  height  M. 
Bouguer  calls  the  lower  term  of  congelation :  be- 
tween the  tropics  he  places  it  at  the  height  of 
15,577  feet,  English  measure.  And  thus  while 
the  bare  of  these  mountains  rests  on  burning 
sand,  about  half  way  up,  in  die  plains  of  Quito, 
we  found  a  temperate  zone  of  the  most  delight- 
ftd  character.  As  the  hot  winds  from  below 
ascend  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  they  become 
po  cooled  by  the  expansion  of  the  air,  that  they 
do  not  affect  the  snow  on  the  summits ;  and  the 
cold  winds  which  sweep  orer  their  snowy  crests, 
and  descend  to  the  lower  regions,  are  condensed 
as  they  proceed,  and  acquire  a  temperate  warmth 
before  tney  reach  these  fertile  plains. 

A  great  source  of  cold  is  evaporation.  The 
same  cause  which  makes  the  condensation  of 
yapor  a  source  of  heat,  makes  evaporation  the 
source  of  cold ;  as  it  absorbs  the  fire  in  the  latter 
instance,  which  it  gives  out  in  the  former :  the 
heat  thus  absorbed  is  called  latent  heat;  it  pro- 
ducing, in  that  state,  no  rensation  of  warmth. 
At  a  certain  height  above  the  lower  term  of  con- 
gelation it  never  freezes,  not  because  the  cold 
decreases,  but  because  the  vapors  do  not  ascend 
so  high ;  this  height  M.  Bouguer  calls  the  upper 
term  of  congelation,  and  under  the  equator  he 
fixes  it  at  the  height  of  28,000  feet.  Kirwan 
has  given  us  the  following  mean  height  of  the 
upper  and  lower  terms  of  congelation,  for  the 
latitude  of  every  5°,  in  feet. 


Lat. 

Altlower 

AlUupper 

Lat. 

Alulower 

Alt.upper 

Term. 

Term. 

Tenn. 

.Term. 

0* 

15,577 

28,000 

45 

7,658 

13,730 

5 

15,457 

27,784 

50 

6,260 

11,253 

10 

15,067 

27,084 

55 

4,912 

8,830 

15 

14,498 

26,061 

60 

3,684 

6,546 

20 

13,719 

24,661 

65 

2,516 

4,676 

25 

13,020 

23,423 

70 

1,557 

2,809 

30 

11,592 

20,838 

75 

748 

1,346 

35 

10,664 

19,169 

80 

120 

207 

40 

9,016 

16,207 
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Sometimes  the  temperature  of  the  upper  air  is 
higher  thaa  that  of  the  lower  air,  particularly 
when  a  large  mass  of  vapors  is  condensed  by 
electrical  agency ;  for  no  part  of  the  heat  given 
out  by  that  cause  being  lost  by  communication 
with  air  much  colder,  that  which  surrounds  the 
vapors  so  condensed,  must  be  heated  to  a  consi- 
derable degree.  The  clouds,  by  absorbing  the 
sun's  rays,  are  more  heated  than  the  clear  air 
would  be.  These,  and  other  circumstances, 
render  the  true  height  of  the  terms  of  congela- 
tion, at  any  time,  subject  to  considerable  uncer- 
tainty. 

Of  evaporation,  the  following  facts  may  be 
observed :  1.  That,  in  our  climates,  evaporation 
is  about  four  times  as  great  from  the  21st  of 
March  to  tlie  21st  of  September,  as  from  the  21st 
of  September  to  the  21st  of  March.  2.  That, 
other  circumstances  being  the  same,  it  is  greater 
in  proportion  as  the  difference  between  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  and  that  of  the  evaporating 
surfoce  is  greater;  and  so  much  the  smaller,  as 
the  difference  is  smaller;  and  therefore  smallest, 
when  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  evaporating 
liquor  are  equal.  The  former  part  of  this  pro- 
position however  requires  some  restriction  ;  for, 
if  air  be  more  than  15^  colder  than  the  evapo- 
rating surface,  there  is  scarcely  any  evaporation ; 
but^  on  the  contrary,  it  deposits  its  moisture  on 
the  surface  of  the  liquor.  3.  The  degree  of  cold 
produced  by  evaporation  is  always  much  greater 
when  the  air  is  wanner  than  the  evaporating 
sur^ice,  than  that  which  is  produced  when  the 
surface  is  warmer  than  the  air.  Hence,  warm 
winds,  as  the  Sirocco  and  Harmatan,  are  more 
drying  than  cold  winds.  4.  Evaporation  is  more 
copious  when  the  air  is  less  loaded  with  vapors, 
and  is  therefore  greatly  promoted  by  cold  winds 
flowing  into  warmer  countries.  5.  Evaporation 
is  greatly  increased  by  a  current  of  air  or  wind 
flowing  over  the  evaporating  surface,  because 
unsaturated  air  is  constantly  brought  into  con- 
Uct  with  it.  Hence,  calm  days  are  hottest,  as 
has  commonly  been  remarked.  6.  Tracts  of  land 
covered  with  trees  or  vegetables  emit  more  vapor 
than  the  same  space  covered  with  water.  Mr. 
Williams  (Philadelphia  TransacHovu)  found  this 
Quantity  to  amount  to  one-third  more.  Hence, 
the  air  about  a  wood  or  forest  is  made  colder  by 
evaporation  from  trees  and  shrubs,  while  the 
plants  themselves  are  kept  in  a  more  moderate 
heat,  and  secured  from  the  burning  heat  of  the 
sun,  by  the  vapors  perspired  from  the  leaves. 
Thus,  we  find  the  shade  of  vegetables  more  effec- 
tual to  cool  us,  as  well  as  more  agreeable,  than 
the  shade  from  rocks  and  buildings:  and  from 
the  same  cause  the  clearing  away  of  woods 
lessens  the  vapors,  and  consequently  diminishes 
the  quantity  of  rain,  and  increases  the  tempera- 
ture. Several  parishes  in  Jamaica  which  used 
to  produce  fine  crops  of  sugar  canes,  are  now 
dry  for  nine  montlis  in  a  year,  and  are  turned 
into  cattle-pens  through  the  clearing  away  of  the 
woods.  Hence  again,  water  is  most  plentiful 
in  those  countries  where  woods  abound,  and  the 
best  springs  are  there  found.  Since  the  woods 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  American  towns 
have  been  cut  down,  many  streams  have  become 
dry;  and  others  have  been  reduced  so  low,  as  to 


cause  great  interruptions  to  the  miller.  It  b\. 
pears  probable,  that  the  climates  of  Europea 
countries  were  more  severe  in  ancient  times  tha 
they  are  at  present.  Cssar  says,  that  the  vin 
could  not  be  cultivated  in  Gaul,  on  account  < 
its  winter-cold.  The  rein-deer,  now  found  onl 
in  the  zone  of  Lapland,  was  then  an  inhabitai 
of  the  Pyrenees.  The  Tiber  was  frequently  froze 
over,  and  the  ground  about  Rome  covered  wit 
snow  for  several  weeks  together,  which  ver 
rarely  happens  in  our  times.  The  Rhine  an 
the  Danube,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  were  gc 
nerally  frozen  over  for  several  months  of  wintei 
The  barbarians  who  overran  the  Roman  empir 
a  few  centuries  afterwards,  transported  thei 
armies  and  waggons  across  the  ice  of  these  rivers 

Drainage  of  the  ground,  and  removal  c 
forests,  however,  cannot  be  reckoned  among  th 
sources  of  the  increased  warmth  of  the  Italiai 
winters.  Chemical  writers,  says  Dr.  Ure,  hav< 
omitted  to  notice  an  astronomical  cause  of  th* 
progressive  amelioration  of  the  climates  of  th* 
northern  hemisphere.  In  consequence  of  th( 
apogee  portion  of  the  terrestrial  orbit  being  con 
tained  between  our  vernal  and  autumnal  equi 
nox,  our  summer  half  of  the  year',  or  the  interva 
which  elapses  between  the  sun's  crossing  th( 
equator  in  spring,  and  in  autumn,  is  about  sever 
days  longer  than  our  winter  half  year.  Hence 
also,  one  reason  for  the  relative  coldness  of  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

In  the  article  Climate  (Supplement  to  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica)  the  following  simple 
rule  is  given  for  determining  the  change  of  tem- 
perature produced  by  sudden  rarefactiorif  oi 
condensation  of  air.  Multiply  25  by  the  dif- 
ference between  the  density  of  air  and  its  reci- 
procal, the  product  will  be  the  difference  ol 
temperature  on  the  centigrade  scale.  Thus,  i1 
the  density  be  twice,  or  one  half  25°  x  (2— i] 
=  37i**  cent.  =  67-5°  Fahrenheit,  indicates  the 
change  of  temperature  by  doubling  the  densitji 
or  rarity  of  air.  Were  it  condensed  thirty  times, 
then,  by  this  formula,  we  have  749**  for  the  ele- 
vation of  temperature,  or  25°  (30°  —  ^).  Bui 
M.  Gay  Lussac  says,  that  a  condensation  of  aii 
into  on^-fifth  of  its  volume  is  sufficient  to  ignite 
tinder;  a  degree  of  heat  which  be  states  at  300° 
centigrade  =  572  Fahrenheit  (J  oumal  of  Sci- 
ence, vol.  vii.  p.  177).  This  experimental  result 
is  incompatible  with  professor  l/eslie's  formula, 
which  gives  only  112*5°  for  the  heat  produced 
by  a  condensation  into  one-fifth. 

The  tea  exercises  an  important  equalising  in- 
fluence on  the  temperature  of  the  globe.  In  the 
tropical  regions  a  large  extent  of  ocean  spreads 
coolness  on  every  side,  and  affords  a  peipetual 
succession  of  refreshing  breezes.  Islanas  are 
always,  comparatively,  of  more  temperate  cli- 
mates than  continents,  and  those  scattered  over 
the  expanse  of  the  Pacific,  may  be  said  to  enjoy 
almost  a  perpetual  spring.  The  districts  which 
are  surrounded  on  every  side  by  tracts  of  conti- 
nent, experience  no  mitigation  of  heat,  and  are 
often  utterly  consumed  by  the  droughts  of  sum- 
mer: insular  tracts  also,  and  those  situated 
along  the  sea-coast,  experience  much  less  rigor- 
ous winters  than  the  interior  of  continents.  The 
greatest  cold  in  our  hemisphere  is  said  to  occur 
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when  SOT  ooontry  has  a  wide  extent  of  sea  to 
tbe  sootn,  and  of  land  to  the  north.  Thus 
Greenland,  in  lat.  60^,  exhibits  a  more  rigorous 
climate  than  Lapland,  m  lat.  72°.  From  the 
like  cause,  the  north-east  extremity  of  Asia  suf- 
fers a  coid  almost  equally  intense;  and  the 
same  combination  of  circumstances  renders  the 
climate  of  North  America,  under  the  same  paral- 
lel, mndi  colder  than  that  of  Europe. 

Nor  is  the  influence  of  wijuU  in  general,  and 
die  trade-winds  in  particular,  here  to  be  forgot- 
ten. Blowing  irom  east  to  west  across  the  sands 
of  Africa,  the  latter  produce,  on  its  western 
coast,  a  most  intense  heat,  much  greater  than  is 
experienced  on  the  eastern.  In  passing  the  At- 
lantic, they  are  considerably  cool^ ;  and  though, 
in  traversing  South  America,  their  temperature 
is  again  raised,  yet,  before  reaching  the  opposite 
coast,  they  meet  the  tremendous  snow-clad 
Andes,  which  stop  their  progress,  and  diffuse  a 
wide  coolness. 

Again,  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  earth  not 
only  present  and  retain  on  Uieir  sides  a  refresh- 
ing coolness ;  ^but,  by  the  mighty  rivers  to  which 
th^  give  rise,  diffbse  a  great  amelioration  of  the 
temperature  through  extensive  regions.  They 
are  particalarly  of  this  character,  and  give  rise 
to  tbMg  largest  rivers  in  tbe  torrid  and  burning 
climes  of  the  earth.  In  the  temperate  climates, 
and  those  approaching  to  the  poles,  mountains 
are  of  moderate  elevation,  are  almost  always 
barren,  and  give  rise  to  few  considerable  streams. 

Professor  Mayer,  from  a  comparison  of  obser^ 
vations,  constructed  the  following  empirical  rtile 
for  finding  the  relation  between  3ie  latitude  and 
the  mean  temperature,  in  centesimal  degrees,  at 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Multiply  the  square  of  the 
cosine  of  the  latitude  by  toe  constant  number 
t9y  tbe  product  is  the  temperature.  The  varia- 
tion of  temperature  for  each  degree  of  latitude  is 
hence  denoted  centesimally  with  very  greal  pre- 
-^-^  — ,  by  half  the  sine  of  double  the  latitude. 


LMitade. 

Mean  temperatures. 

Height  of  enrve  of 
congelation  in  feet. 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

if 

290 

84-2 

15207 

5 

28-78 

838 

15095 

10 

2813 

82-6 

14764 

15 

2706 

80  7 

14220 

30 

25-61 

78-1 

13478 

25 

23-82 

74-9 

12557 

30 

21-75 

711 

11484 

35 

10-46 

67- 

10287 

40 

17-01 

62-6 

9001 

45 

14-50 

58-1 

7671 

50 

.  11-98 

53-6 

6334 

55 

9-54 

49-2 

5034 

60 

7-25 

45-0 

3818 

65 

518 

41-3 

2722 

i     70 

3-39 

38-1 

1778 

1     75 

1-94 

35-5 

1016 

80 

0-86 

33-6 

457 

85 

0-22 

32-4 

117 

90 

00 

320 

00 

As  the  heat  is  uniformly  greater  approaching 
the  equator  from  the  poles,  it  might  be  supposed 


that  the  annual  accumulation  would  increase  the 
average  temperature  of  those  regions.  But  this 
is  not  the  case.  The  perpetual  motion  and  cur- 
rents of  the  atmosphere  preserve  a  maximum 
•  temperature,  which  is  but  little  varied ;  for,  as  the 
air  of  the  equatorial  regions  becomes  warmer, 
the  northern  winds  have  the  greater  tendency  to 
rush  in  upon  it  with  rapidity,  and  check  the  ex- 
cess. 

'But  within  the  arctic  circle,'  observes  an 
intelligent  writer,  'another  powerful  agent  of 
nature  is  constantly  tempering  the  inequalitv  of 
the  seasons.  The  vast  beds  of  snow,  or  fields  of 
ice  which  cover  the  land  and  sea  in  these  dreary 
retreats,  absorb,  in  the  act  of  thawing  or  passing 
again  into  their  liquid  form,  all  the  surplus  heat 
collected  during  a  nightless  summer.  The 
rigor  of  winter,  when  darkness  resumes  her 
tedious  reign,  is  likewise  mitigated  by  the 
warmtli  evolved  as  congelation  spreads  over  the 
watery  surface.' 

Experiments  have  been  made,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  to  ascertain  the  comparative  tem- 
perature of  the  earth  below  its  suitace,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  atmosphere;  and  they 
nave  differed  very  little. 

'  In  the  caves  below  the  observatory  at  Paris, 
in  49°  of  north  latitude,  and  about  eighty-five  feet 
below  the  surface,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  con- 
stantly stands  between  52°  and  54°,  and  scarcely 
ever  varies  2° ;  while  at  the  surface  the  differ- 
ence of  temperature,  between  summer  and  win- 
ter, sometimes  exceeds  90°.  In  the  salt  mines  at 
Wieliezka,  near  50°  of  latitude,  from  the  depth 
of  320  to  that  of  745  feet,  the  thermometer  stands 
at  about  50°.  At  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  latitude  30°, 
at  the  bottom  of  Joseph's  well,  the  depth  of 
which  exceeds  210  feet,  the  thermometer  stands 
at  70°.  In  tbe  mines  of  Mexico,  at  20°  of  lati- 
tude, the  temperature  at  the  depth  of  1650  feet, 
was  74^;  thus  it  augments  in  approaching  the 
equator.' — Lacroix's  Geo,  Physique. 

Mr.  Leslie  reports  some  very  interesting  ex- 
periments on  this  subject,  made  in  the  garden  of 
nis  friend,  Robert  Ferguson,  esq.  of  Abbots-hall, 
in  a  gravelly  soil,  lat.  56°  10',  and  proving  how 
slo^  is  the  transmission  of  heat  through  the  body 
of  the  earth.  The  thermometers  were  sunk  to 
the  depth  of  one,  two,  four,  and  eight  feet,  and 
the  transmission  firom  the  surface  appears  to  have 
been  about  an  inch  per  day.  The  first  of  these 
thermometers  never  sunk  lower  than  33°,  and  in- 
dicated a  mean  temperature  of  45°-5,  which 
shows  that  the  frost  seldom  penetrates  to  that 
depth.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  however,  and 
external  circumstances,  must  have  a  great  in- 
fluence on  this  penetration,  as  has  been  proved 
by  experiment.  In  the  same  paper  it  is  stated 
that,  *  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  after 
a  long  continuance  of  rigorous  weather,  the 
frost  was  found  to  have  penetrated  thirteen  inches 
into  the  ground  in  a  ploughed  field,  but  only 
eight  inches  in  one  piece  of  pasture  ground,  and 
four  inches  in  anotner.  But,  in  some  of  the 
streets  of  that  city,  the  frost  had  descended  even 
below  two  feet,  so  as  to  begin  to  affect  the  water- 
pipes.  The  greater  density  and  solidity  of  the 
pavement  had  no  doubt  conducted  the  frigorific 
impressions  more  copiously  downwards,  white 
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the  loose  and  spongy  blades  of  grass  had  mostly 
scattered  and  wasted  these  impressions  in  the 
open  field.  This  consideration,  it  is  obvious, 
might  lead  to  very  important  practical  results/ 
The  mean  temperatures  indicated  by  the  thermo- 
meters, at  the  depth  of  four  and  eight  feet,  were 
46}^  and  46]°;  and  the  mean  annual  ranges  of 


the  four,  in  their  order  from  the  sur&ce,  were, 
25%  20'',  1 5°,  and  9^".  The  smaller  annual  tem- 
perature of  the  upper  thermometers,  the  ¥niter 
thinks,  is  satis&ctorily  accounted  for  by  die  cold- 
ness of  the  summers  of  1816  and  18 17,  especially 
the  former.  The  result  of  the  whole  number  of 
experiments  was  as  follows : — 


1816.                            1 

1817. 

January,     . 

Ifoot. 

2  feet. 

3  feet. 

4  feet. 

Ifoot. 

2  feet. 

3  feet. 

4  feet. 

33° 

36-3° 

40-7° 

43° 

35-6° 

38-7° 

40-5° 

451 

February,  . 

337 

36 

390 

42 

370 

400 

41-6 

42-7 

March,  .    . 

35 

36-7 

39-6 

42-3 

39-4 

40-2 

41-7 

42-5 

^^  :  : 

39-7 

38-4 

41-4 

43-8 

450 

42-4 

42-6 

42-6 

440 

43-3 

43-4 

440 

46-8 

44-7 

44-6 

44-2 

Jime      .    . 

5f6 

500 

47*1 

45-8 

511 

49-4 

47-6 

47-8 

July.     .    . 

540 

52-5 

55-4 

47-7 

55-2 

550 

51-4 

49-6 

August  .    . 

500 

52-5 

50-6 

49-4 

53-4 

53-9 

520 

500 

September  . 

51-6 

51-3 

51-8 

500 

530 

52*7 

520 

50-7 

October .    . 

47-0 

49-3 

49-7 

49-6 

45-7 

49-4 

49-4 

49-8 

November  . 

40-8 

43-8 

46-3 

45*6 

410 

44-7 

47-0 

47-6 

December  . 

35-7 

400 

430 

460 

37-9 

40-8 

44-9 

46-4 

Mean  of 
whole  year. 

43-8 

441 

451 

46 

449 

45-9. 

46-2. 

466 

On  this  subject,  Mr.  Leslie  remarks,  that, « If 
the  thermometer  had  been  sunk  considerably 
deeper,  they  would,  no  doubt,  have  indicated  a 
mean  temperature  of  47*7°.  Such  is  the  permar 
nenl  temperature  of  a  copious  spring  whicn  flows 
at  a  short  distance,  and  about  the  same  elevation, 
from  the  side  of  a  basaltic,  or  green-stone  rock. 
Profuse  fountains  and  deep  wells,  which  are  fed 
by  percolation  through  the  crevices  of  the  strata, 
furnish  the  surest  and  easiest  mensuration  of  the 
temperature  of  the  earth's  crust.  The  body  of 
water  which  bursts  from  the  caverns  of  Vaucluse, 
and  forms  almost  immediately  a  respectable  and 
translucid  n/ar,  has  been  observed  not  to  !^ry 
in  its  temperature,  by  the  tenth  part  of  a  degree 

{centigrade)  torough  all  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
t  is  therefore  an  object  highly  important  for 
scientific  travellers,  to  notice  the  precise  heat  of 
springs  in  favorable  situations,  as  tney  issue  from 
their  rocky  beds.  Such  choice  observations 
would  accurately  fix  the  medium  temperature  of 
the  climate.  It  is  only  requisite  to  exclude  the 
superficial  and  the  thermal  springs,  whidi  are  not 
difficult  to  distinguish.'  See  the  article  Cli- 
mate. SupplemerU  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britaiir 
nica. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air,  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  has  also  been  ascertained  at 
various  places.  At  Paris  and  Cairo  it  was  found 
to  correspond  nearly  with  the  numbers  before 
stated.  At  St  Petersburgh  in  lat.  60°  the  mean 
temperature  is  about  39°.  At  Wadso,  in  Lap- 
land, in  70°  of  latitude,  it  was  found  to  be  about 
36°;  and  in  the  island  of  Magerbe,  near  the 
North  Cape,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is 
stated,  by  M.  Von  Buch,  to  be  nearly  32° ;  the 
mean  for  every  month  in  the  same  situation,  is 
iwerted  at  page  312  of  this  volume.    According 


to  M.  Humboldt,  the  hottest  places  are  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  and  the 
gulf  of  Guayaquil,  in  the  great  eauinoxial  ocean, 
between  two  and  three  degrees  of  south  latitude. 
There  the  mean  heat  is  81*5°;  and  the  thermo- 
meter sometimes  rises  to  106°.  At  Belbeis,  in 
Egypt,  the  thermometer  has  risen  to  more  than 
125^  in  the  shade;  but  this  was  occasioned  by 
the  hot  wind,  denominated  Sirocco.  At  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh, on  the  contrary,  the  cold  is  sometimes 
so  intense  as  to  congeal  mercury.  It  has  also 
been  observed,  at  the  same  place,  to  rise  above 
90°. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Philo- 
sophical Journal,  some  &cts  are  stated  bv  Mr. 
Bald  apparently  incompatible  with  the  idea  of 
the  intenor  temperature  of  the  earth  being  de- 
ducible  from  the  latitude  of  the  place,  or  the  mean 
temperature  at  the  surface. 

The  following  table  presents  at  one  view  the 
temperature  of  air  and  water  in  the  deepest 
coal-mines  in  Great  Britain. 

VnUtehaven  Colliery,  county  of  Cumberland, 


Air  at  the  surfiiee 

A  spring  at  the  surface 

Water  at  the  depth  of  480  feet 

Air  tt  the  same  deptli 

Air  at  depth  of  600  feet 


Degrees  Fah. 
.  55 
.  49 
.  60 
.  63 
66 


Difference  between  water  at  sur&ce  and  at 
480  feet       .        .  *     . 


11 


Workingion  Colliery,  county  of  Cumberland. 

Air  at  the  surface S6 

A  spring  at  the  sur&ce    ...        .48 
Water  180  feet  down      ....    50 
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DcgrMt  Fah.  presents  an  immense  excavation,  200  or  300  feet 

W^nr  504  feet  under  the  lefel  of  the  deep,  was  observed,  at  a  period  when  the  woiiung 

oeean,  and    immediately  beneath   the  was  stopped,  to  have  ^rreat  blocks  of  ice  lying 

Irish  Sea 60  at  the  bottom  of  it.    The  bottom  of  the  main 

Difference  between  water  at  surfece  and  shaft  of  the  silver  mine  of  Kongsberg  iu  Norway, 

bottom 12  about  300  feet  deep,  is  covered  with  perpetual 

Teem  CoUiery,  cataity  of  Durham.  snow.    Hence,  likewise,  in  the  deep  crevices  of 

*♦    .    •.  u^M^».   AAA  fo«»  Aalr.  «n  *tna  and  the  Pyrenees,  the  snows  are  preserved 

iUr  at  pit  bottom,  444  feet  deep       .        .    68  ^n  j^e  year  round.    It  is  only,  however,  in  such 

IT  *^  *Sh±S  L  n;«»n  ;pmnp«tu«:  confined  situations  that  the  lower  straU  of  air 

DdTcience  ^^^^^L"1^"^™P!^^  are  thus  permanenUy  cold.    Inafree  atmosphere 

of  water  at  surfece  -  49  ,  and  444  feet    ^^  ^^  gi^dition  of  temperature  is  reversed,  or  the 

^^^  '     ^'        *  upper  regions  are  colder,  in  consequence  of  the 

Percy  Maia  CoUteryy  county  of  IVortAttw-  increased  capacity  for  heat  of  the  air,  by  the  di- 

berlaiui.  minution  of  the  density.    In  the  milder  climates 

Air  at  the  surface 43  it  will  be  sufficiently  accurate,  in  moderate  ele- 

Waier  about  90O  feet  deeper  than  the  level  rations,  to  reckon  an  ascent  of  540  feet  for  each 

of  the  sea,  and  under  the  bed  of  the  centesimal  degree,  or  100  yards  for  each  degree 

river  Tyne 68  on  Fahrenheit's  scale  of  diminished  temperature. 

Air  at  the  same  depth  .70  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan  found  a  spring  at  Chit- 

At  this  depth  Leslie's  hygrometer  indicated  long,  in  the  lesser  valley  of  Nepaul,  in  Upper 

dryness  =  83**.  India,  which  indicated  the  temperature  of  14-7 

Difference  between  mean  temperature  of  centesimal   degrees,  which   is  8-1®  below  the 

water  at  surfece  =  49^  and  at  900  feet  standard  for  its  parallel  of  latitude,  27^  38^. 

down 19  Whence,  8-1  X  540=4374  feet  is  the  elevation 

Jarrow  CoOiery,  county  of  Durham.  of  that  vallw.    At  the  height  of  a  mile  this  rule 

Air  at  the  sarfece  49  would  give  about  thirty-three  feet  too  much.   The 

Water  882  feet  down       '.        !        !        !    68  decrements  of  temperature  augment  in  an  acce- 

Aii  atsame  depth  ....     70  letted  progression  iu  we  ascend. 

Air  at  pit  bottom 64  Ben  Nevis,   the  highest  mountam   m  Great 

Diflci^  between  the  mean  temperature  B"^>n.  ^^^^  ^  latitude  57®  fhere  the  curve 

of  water  at  surface  =  49»,  and  882  feet  o^  congelation  reaches  to  4534  feet.    But  the 

^l^y,^  ig  altitude  of  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  no 

TTie  engine  pit  of  Jarro'w  is  'the  dUpest  more  than  4380  feet ;  jmd  therefore,  during  two 

perpeidicular   shaft  in  Great  Brittdn,  ^  ^^^  ^eeks  m  July,  the  snow  disappears. 

EiTwo  feet  to  the  foot  of  the  pumps.  JJie  curve  of  congelation  must  evidenUy  rise 

v'tr         ^L  r*  It'  A     r  \T   *L  higher  m  summer,  and  sink  lower  in  winter, 

Kiiimgwarth  ^^"f^L^^  ""^  Northum^  p^duciug  a  zone  of  fluctuating  ice,  in  which  the 

..    ^^.  -         oerUma,  glaciers  are  formed. 

r  !SSl       T  •♦  ^on*r   .A       ■        '    t?  Baron  Humboldt  has  stated,  that  the  tem- 

t"l5^i!"?nfffvT/      fk'^^     .    51  peratuie  of  the  silver  mine  of  Valenciana  in  New 

Air  at  depth  of  900  feet  from  the  surface,  gV     .^  ^^^  ^^^ove  the  mean  temperature  of 

!I^J!*'\u^kT'"^*k   T      ^^  ^.    rn  Ji^^ica  and  Pondicherry,  and  that  this  tem- 

Dalf  ftom  tiiebottom  of  the  downcast  pit    70  ^^^  j,  ^^  ^^-      ^  the  miners  and  their 

Water  at  Je  most  dis^nt  fore»>ead  or  jj  ^^      y^^^  ^  1^  ^^  geological  causes.    To 

mm^and  at  the  great  depth  of  1200  ^  ^^^  j^  ^^  geological  causes  we  must 

fce^  from  the  surface    ....    74  scribe  the  extraordinary  elevation  of  temperature 

Air  atUie  »me  depth      .        .        •        •     ^7  observed  by  Mr.  Bald.    He  further  remarks  that 

Difiience  between  Uie  m«in  temperature  ^  ^       /  ^^  ^^^^    ^^  ^^er  we  find  the 

1^  T' Ak  *"  f'^l^n  ^  '  o.  stmta;  sUat  the  roads  through  the  mines  require 

X^J"  ^  W  f /J?^^  "ti    ;        '  <^X  to  be  watered,  in  order  to  prevent  the  horse- 

DBtilled  water  boils  at  this  depth  at    .     .  213  ^^vers  from  being  amioyed  V  the  dust.    This 

l>o.  do.    at  surface         .        .  210*  fact  is  adverse  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  heat  pre- 

Sanssare  foand  the  lake  of  Geneva,  at  the  ceeding  from  the  chemical  action  of  water  on  the 

^epth  of  1000  feet,  to  be  42^;  and  below  160  strata  of  coal.-     As  for  the  pyrites  intermixed 

m  from  tlie  surface  there  is  no  monthly  varia-  with  these  strata,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  ever 

two  of  temperature.    The  lake  of  Thun,  at  370  decomposed,  while  it  is  in  situ.     The  perpetual 

of  depth,  and  Lucerne  at  640,  had  both  a  tem-  cireulation  of  air  for  the  respiration  6f  the  miners 

poatore  of  4 1'',  while  the  waters  at  the  surface  must  prevent  the  lights  from  having  any  consi- 

Indicated  respectively  64^  and  68°  SO'  Fab.  Bar-  derable  influence  on  the   temperature  of  the 

to  ofaeerved,  that  the  Lago  Sabatino,  near  mines. 

Borne,  at  the  depth  of  490  feet,  was  only  44°  30',        M.  Humboldt  has  also  published  an  admirable 

*lnle  the  thermometer  stood  on  its  surfece  at  systematic  view  ofthe  mean  temperatures  of  difle- 
7r.  Mr.  Jaidine  has  made  accurate  observations    rent  places,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Memoira 

oa  the  temperatures  of  some  of  the  Scottish  of  the  Society  of  Areueil.  His  paper  is  entitled, 
1^^  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  temperature  Of  Isothermal  Lines  (lines  of  the  same  tem;>e- 
cootinoes  uniform  ul  the  year  round,  about  rature),  and  the  distribution  of  Heat  over  the 
^*cn^  idioms  under  the  suHlEice.  In  like  man-  Globe.  By  comparing  a  great  number  of  obser- 
BCTt  me  mine  of  Dumemora  in  Sweden,  which  vations  made  between  46  and  48°  N.  lat.,  he 
Vol.  VL  A        T 
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found,  that  at  the  hour  of  suii*«et  the  tempeiir 
lure  is,  fery  nearly,  the  mean  of  diat  at  san-rise  aad 
two  hoais  after  noon.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
he^inks  that  the  two  observations  of  ^e  extreme 
temperatures  will  give  us  more  correct  results. 

T^e  difference  which  we  observe  in  cultivated 
plants,  depends  less  upon  mean  temperalure,  than 
upon  direct  li^t,  and  the  serenity  of  the  atmos- 
phere ;  hat  wheat  wiU  not  ripen  if  die  mean  tem- 
perature descend  to  47*6^. 

Europe  may  be  regarded,  aocordii^;  to  this 
distingui^ed  traveller,  as  the  western  part  of  a 
great  continent,  and  subject  to  idl  tiiose  influences 
«Fhich  make  the  western  sides  of  all  the  conti- 
nents warmer  tiian  the  eastern.  The  same  diffe- 
rence that  we  observe  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  exists  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Pacific. 
In  the  north  of  China  the  extremes  of  the  sea- 
sons are  much  more  felt  than  in  the  same  lati- 
tudes in  New  California,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia.  On  the  eastern  side  of  North  Ame- 
rica, we  have  the  same  extremes  as  in  China ; 


New  York  has  the  summer  of  Rome,  and  th< 
winter  of  Copenhagen;  Quebec  has  the  sununei 
of  Paris,  and  the  winter  of  Petersbnig^.  And  ii 
the  same  way  in  ^ekin,  which  has  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  Britain,  the  heats  of  summer  an 
greater  than  those  at  Cairo,  and  the  cold  of  win« 
ter  as  severe  as  that  at  Upsal.  This  analogy  be^ 
tween  the  eastern  coasts  of  Asia  and  of  America 
sufficiently  proves,  that  the  inequalities  of  th^ 
seasons  depend  upon  the  proloneation  and  en* 
largement  of  the  continents  towards  the  pole,  and 
upon  the  frequency  of  north-west  winds,  and  noi 
upon  tiie  proximity  of  any  elevated  tracts  01 
country. 

Ireland,  according  to  Humboldt,  presents  one 
of  the  most  remaricable  examples  ot  the  combi* 
nation  of  very  mild  winters  with  cold  summers ; 
the  mean  temperature  in  Hungary  for  the  mootli 
of  August  is  71*6**;  while  in  Dublin  it  is  onl] 
60-8®.  In  Belgium,  tod  Scodand,  the  wioten 
are  milder  dian,  at  Milan.  The  above  admirable 
paper  furnishes  us  ¥rith  the  following 


TABLE  OF  THE  ISOTHERMAL  BANDS,  AND  DISTRIBITTION  OF  HEAT 

OVER  THE  GLOBE. 
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Dittribntioii  of  Heat  in  the 

Haxiimun  and 

11 

different  Seasons. 

Minimum. 

"8 

'S 

'S 

^9 

^4 

•s^ 

Itotfaenaal 

Nmmei«f«ke 

Ht. 

II 

g- 

dL 

g-S 

bwdfl. 

1 

placet. 

Latitude. 

Iiongitade. 

in 
feet. 

II 

If 

deg. 

mm. 

dig. 

mm. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

A^. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Nain       .        . 

57 

8 

63 

40W 

0 

26-8 

—  0-4 

23-7 

48-4 

33-4 

5T8 

— 11-2 

^0  , 

♦Enontekies     . 

as 

30 

18 

27  E 

1356 

27^0 

0-4 

25-0 

54-8 

27-4 

59-6 

—  0-6 

Hospice  de     » 
St.  Gothard  5 

46 

30 

6. 

3  E 

6390 

30-4 

18-4 

26-4 

45-0 

318 

46-2 

15.0 

■ 

I  ban 
to  41 

North  Cape    . 

71 

0 

23 

30  E 

0 

320 

23-8 

29-4 

43-2 

32-2 

50-2 

221 

♦Ulea     .    .    . 

65 

3 

23 

6  E 

0 

330 

11-8 

27-2 

57-8 

360 

61-6 

7-7 

i^ 

♦Umca    .    .    . 

68 

50 

17 

56  E 

0 

33-2 

130 

33-8 

54-8 

33-4  |62-6 

11-4 

g^ 

^Petersburgh    . 

59 

56 

27 

59  £ 

0 

38-8 

170 

38-2 

620 

38-6  |65-6 

8-6 

*s 

Dronthfeim 

63 

24 

8 

2  £ 

0 

40-0 

23-8 

35-2  |61-4 

401 

650 

19.8 

■  £ 

Moscow    .    . 

55 

45 

35 

12  E 

970 

40-2 

10-8 

440  ;671 

38-3 

70-6 

6.0 

Abo      .     .    . 

60 

27 

19 

58  E 

0 

40-4 

20-8 

38-3 

61-8 

40-6 

— 

— 

♦Upsal    .    .    . 

59 

51 

15 

18  E 

0 

420 

250 

40-0 

60-2 

42-8  |62-4 

22-4 

♦Stockholm      . 

59 

20 

15 

43  E 

0 

42-2 

25-6 

38-3 

61-8 

43-2  640 

22-8 

Quebec      .    . 

46 

47 

73 

30  W 

0 

41-8 

14-2 

38-9  68-0 

460  ,73*4 

13-8 

Christiana .    . 

59 

55 

'  8 

28  E 

0 

42-8 

28-8 

40-1  62-6 

41-2  66-8 

28-8 

•Convent  of     I 

Peysenburg  J 

♦Copenhagen   . 

47 

47 

8 

14  E 

3066 

430 

28-6 

42-0 

58-4 

43-0 

59-4 

30-2, 

0 
1-* 

55 

41 

10 

15  E 

0 

45-6 

30-8 

41-2 

62-6 

48-4 

65-0 

27-2 

^ 

♦Kendal     .     . 

54 

17 

5 

6  W 

0 

46-2 

36-8 

45-2 

56-8 

46-2 

58-1 

34-8 

; 

Malouin  Islands 

51 

25 

62 

19  W 

0 

47-0 

39-6 

46-6 

530 

48-4 

55*8 

37-4 

«£ 

♦Prague     .      . 

50 

5 

12 

4  E 

0 

49-4' 

31-4 

47-6 

68-9 

50-2 

_ 

— 

'0 

Gottingen 

51 

32 

7 

33  E 

456 

470 

30*4 

44-2 

64-8 

48-6 

66*4 

33-2 

.2 

♦Zurich     .      . 

47 

22 

6 

12  E 

1350 

47-8 

29-6 

48-2 

640 

48*8 

65-7 

26-8 

•g 

♦Edinburgh      . 

55 

57 

5 

30  W 

0 

47'8 

38-6 

46-4 

58-2 

48-4 

59-4 

38-3 

S 

Warsaw     .    . 

52 

14 

18 

42  E 

0 

48*6 

27-8 

47-4 

69-0 

49-4 

704 

27-2 

5 

♦Coire    .    .    . 

46 

50 

7 

10  E 

1876 

49-0 

32-4 

55-4 

68  4 

50:4 

64-6 

29-6 

^ 

Dublin      .    . 

53 

21 

8 

39  W 

0 

41)-2 

39-2 

47-3 

59*6 

500 

610 

35-4 

»-4 

Berne    .    .    . 

46 

5 

5 

6  E 

1650 

49-8 

820 

490 

66*6 

49-8 

67-2 

30-6 

♦Geneva      .    . 

46 

12 

3 

48  E 

1080 

49-3 

34-9 

47-6 

65-0 

50-0 

66-6 

34-2 

♦Manheim  .    . 

49 

29 

6 

8  E 

432 

50-2 

33*8 

49*6 

671 

49-8 

68-8 

33-4 

Vienna  .   .    . 

48 

12 

14 

2 

420 

50-6 

82*8 

51-2 

69-2 

50*6 

70-6 

26-6 
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Distribution  of  Heat  in 

Maximum  and 

* 

Position  in 

IS' 

the  different  Seasons. 

Minimum. 

•s 

'S 

"S 

o 

-■  . """ 

•Sja 

ISodwnDal 

Names  of  the 

bands. 

PUoes. 

Ht, 

a«  ^ 

fi_S 

r 

f 

a  . 

i. 

E  « 

rl 

S  8 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

in 
feet. 

§■3 

II 

sl 

5  g 

^8 

' 

deg. 

mm. 

%.     mm. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg 

*^. 

%. 

♦Clermont   .     . 

45 

46 

0     45 

1260 

500 

—34-7 

50-6 

64-4 

51-2 

66-2 

—280 

\ 

1 

♦Boda    .     .     . 

47 

29 

16     41 

494 

510 

310 

510 

63-2 

52*4 

71-6 

27-6 

% 

Cambridge^     i 
(U.S.)        ) 

42 

25 

73     23  W 

0 

50-4 

34-0 

47-6 

64-4 

49-8 

72-8 

29-8 

3 

♦Paris     .     .     . 

48 

50 

0       0 

222 

51-0 

38-6 

49-2 

64-6 

51-4 

65-3 

360 

% 

♦London      .     . 

51 

30 

2     25  W 

• 
0 

50-4 

39-6 

48-6 

63-2 

50-2 

64-4 

«7-8 

Dunkirk    .     . 

51 

2 

0       2  E 

0 

50-6 

38-4 

48-6 

63-8 

50-9 

64-8 

37-8 

g 

Amsterdam 

52 

22 

2     30  E 

0 

51-6 

36-8 

51-6 

65-8 

51-6 

670 

35-4 

*is 

Brussels     .     . 

50 

50 

2       2  E 

0 

51-8 

36-6 

53-2 

66-2 

510 

67-4 

35-6 

♦Franeker    .     . 

52 

36 

4      2  E 

0 

51-8 

36-6 

510 

67-2 

54-4 

690 

32-9 

1 

Philadelphia  . 

39 

56 

77     36  W 

0 

53-4 

32-2 

51-4 

740 

566 

770 

33-7 

New  York      . 

40 

40 

76     18  W 

0 

53-8 

29-8 

51-2 

79-2 

54-6 

80-6 

25-4 

p 

♦Cincinnati 

39 

6 

85       0  W 

510 

53-8 

32-9 

54-4 

72-8 

54-4 

74-3 

30-2 

St.  Malo    .     . 

48 

39 

4     21   W 

0 

54-4 

42-2 

52-2 

660 

55-8 

67-0 

41-8 

•5 

Nantes  .    .     . 

47 

13 

3     52  W 

0 

550 

40-4 

54-5 

68-6 

55-6 

70-6 

380 

J 

Pekin   .     .     . 

39 

54 

114       7  E 

0 

55-2 

26-8 

56-3 

82-6 

54-2 

84-4 

39-4 

♦Milan    .    .     . 

45 

28 

6     51  E 

390 

55-8 

36-4 

561 

73-0 

56-8 

74-6 

36-2 

Bourdeauz 

44 

50 

2     54  W 

0 

56-4 

420 

56-8 

70-8 

56-3 

72-8 

410 

_°« 

Marseilles  .    . 

43 

17 

3       2  E 

0 

59-0 

45-5 

57-6 

72-5 

600 

74-6 

44-4 

"5  o 

Montpelier 

43 

36 

1     32  E 

0 

59-4 

44-0 

57-0 

76-8 

610 

78-2 

430 

♦Rome    .     .     . 

41 

53 

10      7  E 

0 

60-4 

45-8 

57-8 

75-2 

62  8 

77-0 

42-2 

Toulon      .     . 

43 

7 

3     30  E 

0 

62-0 

48-4 

60-8 

748 

64-4 

770 

46-4 

1^2 

Nangasachi 

32 

45 

127     35  E 

0 

60-8 

39-4 

57-6 

830 

64-2 

86-9 

37-4 

1 

♦Natchez      .     . 

31 

28 

93     50  W 

180 

64-8 

48-6 

65-4 

79-2 

65-8 

79-7 

• 

470 

il§**: 

♦Funcbal     .     . 

32 

37 

19     16  W 

0 

68-6 

64-8 

65-8 

72-5 

72-4 

75-6 

64-2 

nml  1 

from 

to  7 

Algiers      .      . 

36 

48 

0     41  E 

0 

70-0 

61-4 

65-6 

80-2 

72-5 

82-8 

600 

^1^^ 

♦Cairo    ;    .     . 

30 

2 

28     58  E 

0 

72-4 

58-4 

73-6 

85-1 

70-5 

85-8 

55-8 

o  es  ** 

^  rt  «j 

♦Vera-cniz  .     , 

19 

11 

98     21  W 

0 

77-8 

72-0 

77-9 

81-5 

78-6 

81-5 

71.0 

♦Havannah  .    . 

23 

10 

84     33  W 

0 

78-2 

71-2 

79-0 

83-3 

790 

84-0 

700 

10 

27 

67    35  W 

0 

81.8 

80-2 

83-6 

82-0 

79-6 

84-4 

79-2 

*,*  The  temperatures  are  expressed  in  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  ;  the  longitudes  are 
eovBted  firom  east  to  west,  from  the  first  mendian  of  the  observatory  of  Paris.  The  mean  tempera^ 
tore  of  the  seasons  has  been  calculated,  w  that  the  months  of  December,  January »  and  February, 
fsca  the  mean  temperature  of  the  winten  The  mark  *  is  prefixed  to  those  places,  the  mean  tem- 
pcratiues  of  which  have  been  determined  with  the  most  precision,  gensrally,  by  a  mean  of  8000 
stMerratUms.  The  isothermal  curves  having  a  cdhcave  summit  in  Europe,  and  two  convex  sum- 
mits in  Asia  and  Bastern  America,  the  climate  is  denoted  to  which  tbe  individual  places  belong.  . 


Comparing  the  northern  half  of  the  globe  with 
the  southern,  our  author  observes,  the  southern 
hemisphere  differs  considerably  from  the  nor- 
diem ;  bnt  the  degree  of  this  difference  has  been 
vsrionsly  stated;  the  coldness  of  the  southern 
hemisphere,  has  generally  been  attributed  to  the 
circumstanoe  of  me  sun  being  a  shorter  time  on 
the  south,  than  on  the  north  side  of  the  equator. 
Bat  it  probably  depends  more  upon  the  greater 
proportion  of  ocean,  which  gives  to  the  southern 
temperate  lone  a  climate  more  approaching  to 
diat  of  a  oolkctioD  of  islands.    There  is,  there- 


fore,  a  less  accumulation  of  heat  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  a  less  radiation  from  the  land,  in 
proportion  to  its  less  extent ;  and  there  is  con- 
sequently a  less  current  of  warm  air  flowing  from 
the  equator  tO¥rajrds  the  south  pole,  which  permits 
the  ice  to  accumulate  more  around  it.  Near  the 
equator,  and  indeed  throush  the  whole  of  the  torrid 
zone,  tbe  temperature  of  we  two  hemispheres  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same ;  but  the  difference  begins  to 
be  felt  in  the  Atlantic  about  22"  of  latitude ;  and 
there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the 
mean  temperature  of  Rio  Janeiro  and  Uaranuahi 
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though  they  are  equally  distant  from  the  equator, 
that  of  the  former  being  74*  5'  and  of  the  latter 
76*  4'.  The  southern  climates  generally  differ 
from  the  northern  with  respect  to  tlie  distribution 
of  temperature  through  the  different  parts  of  the 
^ear.  In  the  southern  hemisphere,  under  th^ 
isotliermal  lines  of  45^  and  50%  we  fmd  summers, 
which,  in  our  hemisphere,  belong  to  the  lines 


35*  5'  and  41*.  We  are  not  accurately  acquainted 
with  the  mean  temperature  of  any  place  beyond 
50*  of  south  latituae ;  but  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  differs  considerably  m>m  the 
same  degree  of  north  latitude.  We  extract  from 
his  Personal  NarratiTe,  the  following  tabular 
comparison  on  this  subject,  in  Fahrenheit's 
degrees. 


r 

CorretpondiDC 
ModU». 

Mean  temp,  of  the  montbi. 

LatiCode. 

CorretpoiMlinc 
Months. 

Mean  temp,  of  the  monUis 

Latttwlr. 

Soatbern 
Hemisphere. 

Northern 
Hemisphere. 

Southern 

Northern 
emisphere. 

o        o 

0—15 

December 
June 

82*'4 

83''-3 

February 
August      ■ 

62-24 

62*-6 

18 

October 
April 

81-5 

79:3 

o 
43 

July 
January 

59-36 

64-76 

22—26 

January 
July 

72-5 

66-74 

48 

June 
December 

44-6 

63-86 

September 
March 

69-44 

68-9 

58 

July 
January 

4316 

56-3 

34 

December 
June 

56*84 

59-72 

The  observations  employed  in  constructing  this  table  were  all  made  at  sea,  except  those  from 
which  the  mean  temperature  at  thirty-four  degrees  was  deduced,  which  were  made  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 


The  influence  of  climate  on  (he  character  and 
habits  of  man  has,  naturally,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  various  modern  phUosophers  and  travel- 
lers. Humboldt  observes,  in  his  Researches, 
'Although  the  manners  of  a  people,  the  display 
of  their  intellectual  foculties,  the  peculiar  cba^ 
racter  stamped  on  their  works,  depend  upon  a 
great  number  of  causes  which  are  not  merely 
local ;  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  climate, 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  physiognomy  of  the 
plants,  the  view  of  beautiful  or  savage  nature, 
nave  great  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  arts, 
and  on  the  shrle  which  distmguishes  their  pro- 
ductions. This  influence  becomes  the  more 
perceptible,  tiie  &rther  man  is  removed  from 
civilisation.  What  a  contrast  between  the  archi- 
tecture of  a  tribe  that  has  dwelt  in  vast  and 
gloomy  caverns,  and  that  of  the  hordes  whose 
bold  monuments  recal,  in  the  shaf^  of  their 
columns,  the  towering  trunks  of  the  palm-trees 
of  the  desert !  An  accurate  knowleage  of  the 
arts  can  be  acquired  only  from  studying  the  na- 
ture of  the  site  where  they  arose.  The  only 
American  tribes  among  whom  we  find  remark- 
able monuments,  are  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains.  Isolated  in  the  regions  of  the  clouds, 
on  the  most  elevated  plains  on  the  globe,  sur- 
rounded by  volcanoes,  the  craters  of  which  are 
encircled  hy  eternal  snows,  they  appear  to  have 
admired,  in  the  solitude  of  their  deserts,  those 
objects  only  which  strike  the  imagination  by  the 
greatness  of  their  masses ;  and  their  productions 
bear  the  stamp  of  the  savi^  nature  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras. 

'  What  a  striking  spectacle  does  human  genius 


present,  when  we  survey  the  immense  disparity 
tliat  separates  the  tombs  of  Tinian  and  the  statues 
of  Easter  Island,  from  the  monument  of  the 
Mexican  temple  at  Mid  a;  and  compare  the 
shapeless  idols  of  this  temple  with  the  master- 
pieces of  the  chisel  of  Prazitelles  and  Lysippus ! 
But  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  at  the  rude  style, 
or  incorrect  expression,  of  the  monuments  of  the 
American  nations,  when  we  reflect,  that,  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  wanderers  in  a  country 
where  man  must  have  long  struggled  against  na- 
ture in  her  most  savage  and  disordered  aspect, 
these  tribes,  with  no  resources  but  in  their  own 
energy,  could  only  emerge  with  tardy  progress 
from  their  native  barbarism.' 

A  recent  contributor  to  the  Classical  Journal 
has,  in  his  essay  on  the  Causes  of  the  diversity  in 
Human  Character,  investigated  the  influence  of 
climate  on  our  species  with  considerable  resea^h 
and  ingenuity.  Extreme  heat  clearly  darkens 
the  skin,  swells  the  flesh,  and  produces  that  general 
chnbbmess  of  appearance  which  is  so  remarkable 
in  the  torrid  zone.  The  intermediate  degrees  of 
temperature  produce  proportional  efiects;  and 

Sersons  bom  in  temperate  climates  become  grad- 
ually assimilated  to  the  characters  of  the  warmer 
ones  in  case  of  their  migration  thitlier.  The 
original  Portuguese  and  French  settlers  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  would  scarcely  recognise  the  kin- 
dred of  their  descendants,  who,  retaining  a  smat- 
tering of  their  original  language,  are  closely  assi- 
milated to  the  native  tribes,  both  in  their  com- 
Slexion  and  in  the  woolly  hair  that  covers  their 
eads. 
*  One  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  lite 
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asamilating  powers  of  climate/  says  tlie  writer ' 
jasl  allad^  to,  *  is  afforded  in  the  case  of  the 
Jews.  This  tribe  is  scattered  over  the  whole  &ce 
of  the  earth,  and,  though  naturalised  in  ereiy 
soil,  it  is  still  preserved  distinct  from  the  rest  of 
mankind.  The  Jews,  on  account  of  the  preju- 
dices of  religion,  and  other  causes,  never  inter- 
many  with  any  but  their  own  sect.  If,  therefore, 
they  are  assimilated  to  the  people  among  whom 
they  reside,  this  'cannot  be  ascribed  to  a  mixture 
of  laces.  Yet  it  is  found  that  the  English  Jew 
is  white,  the  Portuguese  brown,  the  American 
dive,  and  the  Egyptian  swarthy ;  so  that  there 
are,  in  &cty  as  many  different  species  of  Jews^ 
as  there  are  countries  in  which  they  reside,  a  di- 
versity which  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  from 
asy  other  cause  than  the  influence  of  climate. 
And  dimate,'  as  this  writer  further  observes, '  has 
a  direct  influence  in  regulating  the  strength,  or 
weakness  of  the  human  constitution ;  in  conse- 
qu'sce  of  which  it  materially  affects  the  charac- 
ter. The  inhabitants  of  a  hot  climate  are  never 
so  robust  as  those  of  a  more  temperate  legiou ; 
extieme  heat  relaxes  the  muscular  fibre,  deranges 
the  natnral  secretions,  and  enervates  the  whole 
corporeal  system.  This  imbecility  of  body 
necessarily  has  a  great  effect  on  the  mind ;  and 
among  sach  people  we  have  reason  to  expect 
tuDJdily  and  cowardice  rather  than  valor  and  a 
capacity  to  endure  hardship.  In  a  climate  where 
moderate  cold  occasionally  pravails,  the  animal 
fibre  is  braced,  and  all  the  bodily  functions  are 
allowed  free  play.  Here,  therefore,  we  have 
reason  to  expect  a  strong  and  hardy  race,  equally 
qualified  to  endure  the  fetigues  of  the  field,  and 
ID  brave  the  dangers  of  war.'  In  confirmation 
of  this  reasoning  he  cites  the  imbecile  character 
of  the  Chinese,  the  Persians,  and  the  Hindoos, 
kx  successive  ages. 

With  indolence  we  also  find  the  love  of  luxury 
and  efieminale  pleasures  prevail  in  warm  climates : 
together  with  a  remarkable  degradation  of  the 
lemale  sex.  Hence  polygamy  destroys  domestic 
rale  and  domestic  happiness :  woman  is  the  slave 
altogether  of  the  sexual  desires  of  the  master-sex. 
She  is  iealously  secluded  for  the  sake  of  hertran- 
aent  ^amis ;  and  the  object  of  warm  passion,  at 
the  best,  rather  than  of  generous  and  tender  friend- 
^p  or  esteem.  Some  writers  have,  indeed,  con- 
mded,  that  these  climates  are  favorable  to  the 
early  stages  of  science  and  the  arts ;  and  remind 
OS  that  the  '  fertile  plains  of  the  south  of  Asia, 
are  universally  respected  as  the  cradle  of  arts, 
and  of  genius.*  &oon,  however,  have  they 
migrated  from  these  regions.  '  There  has  been 
a  ooQtinnal  progress  northward  from  happier 
dimes  to  those  less  favored  by  nature,'  observe 
the  same  parties;  and  we  conclude,  with  the 
vn'ter  in  the  Classical  Journal  before  adverted 
to,  that  it  is  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  earth 
tberelbre,  that  we  are  to  look  for  an  advanced 
itate  of  the  arts,  and  there  that  we  are  to  expect 
examples  of  heroic  valor,  transcendant  genius, 
iDcormptible  patriotism,  and  unshaken  virtue. 
Aod  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  historical  evidence 
afibids  the  most  direct  confirmation  of  the  truth 
oi  this  doctrine. 

CLI'MAX,  n.s.  Gr.  KKiuaK-  Gradation;  as- 
ecat;  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  by  which  the  sentence 


rises  gradually,  as,  Cicero  says  to  Catiline, 
Thou  doest  nothing,  movest  nothing,  thinkest 
nothing ;  but  I  hear  it,  I  see  it,  and  perfectly  un- 
derstand it 

Choice  between  one  excellency  and  another  is  dif- 
ficult ;  and  yet  tlie  conclaiion,  by  a  due  cltmar,  is 
evermore  the  best.  Dryden.     Jmt.  Dedicafwn, 

Rome  radiant  Richmond  every  age  has  graced. 
Still  rising  in  a  dtrntus,  till  the  last, 
Sarpassing  all,  is  not  to  be  sarpast.  GranoiUe. 

CLIMB,  V.  n.kv.a.  "j      Sax.   cli- 

Cli'mber,  n.  s.,  >  man ;    Dut. 

Cli'm  BER  (from  clamber),  v.  n.jklimmen.  To 
ascend  up  any  place;  to  mount  by  means  of  some 
hold  or  tooting.  It  implies  labor  and  difficulty, 
and  successive  efibrts. 

And  on  the  Monday,  when  it  drew  to  night, 
fle  shette  his  doro  withoate  candele  light. 
And  shortly  np  they  olomdm  alle  three. 

Chatieer.     dmterbmy  Takt* 
In  scaling  the  yovngest  to  plocke  off  his  bocke. 
Beware  how  ye  climber  for  breaking  your  neck. 

Tmaer, 
Lowliness  is  yoong  Ambition's  ladder. 
Whereto  the  dMer  upward  turns  his  face. 

Shakipeare. 

When  shall  I  come  to  the  top  of  tHat  same  hill  ? — 

— You  do  cUmb  up  il  now.     Look,  Low  we  labour. 

Id, 
Is't  not  enough  to  break  into  my  garden. 
Climbing  my  walls,  in  spite  of  me  the  owner?      Id, 
As  a  thief. 
Into  the  window  dimhg,  or  o'er  the  tiles. 
So  domb  the  first  grand  thief  into  God's  fold. 

MiUoH. 
Thou  sun !  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul. 
Acknowledge  Ilim  thy  greater ;  sound  his  praise 
In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  cUmb^rt, 
And  when  high  noon  has  gained,  and  when  thou  fallest. 
Id,     Pandite  Lot. 
Here  unto  Latmos  top  I  dim&. 
How  far  below  thine  orb  sublime.         MarvM. 
Hbro  I  survey  the  purple  vintage  grow. 
Climb  round  the  poles  and  rise  in  graceful  row. 

(Toy. 
The  path  that  leads  where  hung  sublime. 
And  seen  afar,  youth's  trophies  bright 
In  Fancy's  rainbow-ray  invite 
His  wingy  nerves  to  ctimi.  BetMi$. 

Ah  ?  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  dimb 

The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar. 
Ah  !  who  can  tell  how  many  a  soul  sublime 
Has  felt  the  influence  of  malignant  star. 
And  waged  with  Fortune  an  eternal  war.        Id. 
What  is  the  end  of  fame  7    Tis  but  to  fill 

A  certain  portion  of  uncertain  paper ; 
Some  liken  it  to  tombing  up  a  hill. 

Whose  summit,  like  ^1  hills,  is  lost  in  vapour. 

.Byron. 

Cli'mber,  a  plant  that  creeps  upon  other 
supports ;  the  name  uf  a  particular  herb. 

Ivy,  briony,  honey-suckles,  and  other  climben,  . 
must  be  dug  np.  Htfrtunar, 

CLIME,  n.  s.  contracted  from  climate,  and 
therefore  properly  poetical.  Climate ;  region ; 
tract  of  earth. 

He  can  spread  thy  name  o'er  land  and  seas. 
Whatever  dime  the  sun's  bright  circle  warms. 

MiUom. 

They  apply  the  celestial  description  of  other  cUmet 

unto  their  own.  Browne*t  Vulgar  Errom*. 
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Of  beanty  sing,  her  shmmg  progren  view. 
Prom  dMM  to  dime  the  dazzling  light  purnie. 

OnmoUU. 

We  ihall  meet 

In  happier  cUmea  and  on  a  safer  shore.  Adduon, 

flealth  to  vigorous  bodies,  or  fruitful   seasons  in 

temperate  cUma,  are  common  and  familiar  blessings. 

Atterbwy. 

Heart  on  her  lips,  and  soul  within  her  eyes. 

Soft  as  her  cUme  and  sunny  as  her  skies.       Bynm, 

CLINCH,  u.  a.  &n.».>       Sax.   clyoija,    to 

Cli'ncher,  n.  f.  $  knock.    To  hold  in 

the  hand  with  the  fingers  bent  over  it ;  to  bend 

the  point  of  a  nail  in  the  other  side,-  to  confirm  ; 

to  fix,  as  to  clinch  an  argument,  to  contract  or 

double  the  finders.    That  part  of  a  cable  which 

is  fastened  to  the  ring  of  the  anchor.    A  cramp ; 

a  holdfast ;  a  piece  of  iron  bent  down  to  fasten 

planks. 

Such  as  they  are  I  hope  they  will  prore,  without  a 
dmA,  lucifevoua ;  searching  after  the  nature  of  light. 

Pure  clinches  the  snburbian  muse  affords. 
And  Panton  waging  harmless  war  with  words. 

Ihydem, 
Simois  rolls  the  bodies  and  the  shields 
Of  heroes,  whose  dismembered  hands  yet  bear 
That  dart  aloft,  and  clinch  the  pointed  spear.     Id. 
Here  one  poor  word  a  hundred  cUnchet  make. 

Pcpe, 
The  wimbles  for  t]ie  work  Calypso  found  ; 
Wirh  those  he  pierced  'em,  and  with  dtndSknv  bound. 

Id. 
Their  tallest  trees  are  about  seven  feet  hirh,  the 
tops  whereof  I  could   but  just  reach  with  my  fist 
clindud.  Swift. 

Clinch,  a  navigable  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  Tennassee  government;  which 
rises  in  the  Cumberland  mountains,  Virginia, 
and  running  south-west,  crosses  the  divisional 
line;  thence  meandering  south-west  by  west 
for  about  200  miles,  unites  vrith  the  Tennassee, 
fifteen  miles  l>elow  the  Holstein. 

CLINCHING,  in  sea  language,  a  kind  of  slight 
saulking  used  at  sea,  in  anticipatioh  of  foul  wea^- 
ther,  about  the  posts :  it  consists  in  driving  a 
little  oakum  into  their  seams,  to  pre\ent  the 
water  coming  in  at  them. 

CLING,  v.  n.^  Dan.  klynger.  To  hang 
Cli'ngy,  adj.  S  upon  by  twining  round  ;  to 
stick  to ;  to  hold  fast  upon.  To  adhere,  99  fol- 
lowers or  friends.  To  dry  up ;  to  consume ;  to 
waste ;  to  pine  away,  Ceclunsen  tfieop ,  a  wi- 
thered tree. 

The  broil  long  doubtful  stood ; 
As  two  spent  8¥rimmen  that  do  ding  together, 
And  choak  their  art.  '^ 

If  thou  speakest  false. 
Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive » 
nil  famine  ding  thee.  Id.     Macbeth. 

Most  popular  consul  he  is  grown,  methinks  : 
How  the  rout  difig  to  him !         Ben  JonmmU  CaUdine. 
The  fontanel  in  his  neck  was  descried  by  the  ding- 
ing of  his  hair  to  the  plaster.  Wi»eman'§  Snrgery, 

When  they  united  and  together  dtmg. 
When  undistinguished  in  one  heap  they  hnng. 

Blaekmore. 
See  in  the  circle  next  Eliza  placed. 
Two  babes  of  love  close  dinging  to  her  waist. 

Pope. 


That  they  may  the  doaer  day. 
Take  your  blue  ribbon  for  a  string,     fihui/l. 
CLI'NICAL,  at^.  I     Gr.  jrWw,  to  lie  down. 
C  li'nick.  y  Those  that  keep  their  beds; 

those  that  are  sick,  past  hopes  of  recovery.  A 
clinical  lecture  is  a  discourse  upon  a  disease, 
made  by  the  bed  of  the  patient.  A  clinical  con- 
vert, one  that  is  converted  on  his  death-bed. 
This  word  occurs  often  in  the  works  of  Taylor. 

CLINK,  t;.  a.p  v.  n.  &  n.  s.  perliaps  softened 
from  clank,  Or  corrupted  from  click.  To  strike 
90  as  to  make  a  small  sharp  noise ;  to  uttera 
small,  sharp,  interrupted,  noi^e.  A  sharp,  suc- 
cessive noise ;  a  knocking.  It  seems  in  Spen- 
ser to  have  some  unusual  sense.  I  believe  the 
knocker  of  a  door. 

Though  creeping  clote,  behind  the  wicket's  dink. 

Privily  he  peeped  out  through  a  chink.  ^tenter* 

I  heard  the  dink  and  fall  of  swords. 

ShakspearB, 
Five  years,  a  long  lease  for  the  dinking  of  pewter. 

Id. 
The  severed  bars 
Submissive  dinh  against  yom  brazen  portali. 


Underneath  the  umbrella's  oily  shed. 
Safe  through  the  wet  on  dinking  pattens  tread. 

Gay't  Trim 

CLINOMETER,  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  dip  of  mineral  strata.  It  was  originally  in- 
vented by  R.  Griffith,  Esq.  professor  of  Geologj 
to  the  Dublin  Society,  and  subsequently  modi- 
fied by  Mr.  Jardine  and  lord  Webb  Seymour. 

CLINOPODIUM,  field-basil,  a  genus  of 
the  gymnospermia  order,  didynamia  class  of 
plants;  natural  order  forty-first,  asperifoliae. 
The  involucnim  consists  of  many  small  bristles 
under  the  virticillus  or  whirl  of  flowers :  cal. 
two  lipped :  cor.  upper  lip,  flat  and  inversely 
heart-shaped.  There  are  tnree  species,  herbace- 
ous plants,  growing  from  one  to  two  feet  high. 
They  are  remarkable  only  for  their  strong 
odor,  being  somewhat  between  maijorum  and 
basil. 

CLraQUANT,  adj.    Fr.    Dressed    in  cm- 
broidery,  in  spangles,  false  glitter,  tinsel  finery. 
To-day  the  French 
All  dinqnont,  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  gods. 
Shone  down  the  English.  Shakepean* 

CLINTON  (Sir  Henry),  an  eminent  English 
general,  and  knight  of  the  bath,  was  the  grand- 
son of  Francis  earl  of  Lincoln.  He  became  a 
captain  of  the  guards  in  1758,  and  in  July  1766 
we  find  him  a  lieutenant-general  in  America.  He 
took  an  active  part  during  the  unfortunate  war 
with  that  country ;  but  some  misunderstanding 
having  taken  place  betwixt  Sir  Henry  and  Lord 
Comwallis,  the  general,  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
l:md,  published  a  narrative  of  his  conduct,  which 
was  replied  to  by  his  lordship,  and  vindicated 
by  the  general.  In  1784  he  published  a  (arther 
defence  of  his  coxKiuct;  and  in  1795  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Gibraltar,  but  died  soon 
after. 

Clikton,  a  county  of  New  York,  in  the 
north-east  comer,  bounded  on  the  east  by  lake 
Champlain,  on  the  north  by  Canada,  on  the  west 
by  Harkcmer,  and  on  the  south  by  Washington. 
It  is  divided  into  five  townships ;  viz.  Platts- 
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bai^  the  cnsiial,  Ciowo-point,  WiHiunboraisby 
Fteo,  sad  ChttiBplaia.  Its  fonn  is  a  pftnUelo- 
gam.  It  is  ninety-six  miles  long  from  north  ta 
soatfa,  and  thiitj-teveii  brond  from  east  to  west. 
In  1799  Essex  county  was  ereeted  from  tiM 
KAtbem  part  of  Clinton  connty;  and,  in  1808, 
FnDklin  ooonty  from  the  western  part  Clin- 
ton  connty  is  now  bounded,  north  by  Canada, 
east  by  lake  Champlain,  or  the  state  of  Vermont, 
looth  by  Essex  county,  west  by  Franklin  county. 
Ito  greatest  length  north  and  south  is  forty  miles 
and  a  half;  greatest  width  thirty-one  miles ;  and 
the  area  is  about  1064  square  miles,  includii^{ 
the  waien  of  the  lake,  or  680,000  acres. 

Curron,  a  large  and  populous  township  of 
New  York,  in  Duchess  county.  According  to 
the  censDS  of  1810,  the  inhabitants  amounted  to 
i949,  of  whom  437  were  senatorial  electors. 

CLIO,  from  s\ioc»  gl<»y»  >n  V*«^  myth^ 
kgy,  the  first  of  the  muses,  daughter  of  Jupiter 
adf  MnenKwyne.  She  presided  over  histoiy. 
She  b  represented  as  crowned  with  laurels, 
holding  in  one  hand  a  trumpet,  and  in  the  other 
abaok.  She  sometimes  holds  a  plectrum  or 
qaill  with  a  lute.  Her  name  implies  honor  and 
icpotation,  and  it  was  her  office  feithfully  to  re- 
cord the  actions  of  bfave  and  illustrious  heroes. 

Cuo^  in  aoology,  a  genus  of  insects  belonging 
to  the  order  of  vermes  mollusca.  The  body  is 
oblong  and  fitted  for  swimming ;  and  it  has  two 
membranaceoos  wings  placed  o|>posite  to  each 
other;  tentacles  three  and  two  in  the  mouth. 
Hie  species  are  six,  principally  distinguished  by 
the  shape  of  their  vaigina,  and  all  natives  of  the 


CUP,  o.  a,ttn.'\     Ang.  Sax.  clyppan ;  Scot. 

Cupp^BR, «.  «.     >cho.    Thus  derived,  it  aig- 

CLirr^iNG,  It.  s.  J  nines  to  embrace,  to  con- 
fiae,  to  fold  in  the  arms.  But  there  is  a  very 
dilSnent  meaning  ascribed  to  it  when  it  is  Xnced 
to  the  Golfa,  klifpay  and  Sax.  depm  then  it  sig- 
nifles  to  cot,  shear,  divide. 

A  meny  child  he  wos,  m  God  me  save ! 
^Wd  ootid  he  leten  btod,  and  dippe  and  shave. 

Ohaweer,     CamUrhmy  Toilet. 

He  kineth  hire,  and  dippeih  hire  fall  oft.       Id, 

Tour  sheen  come  too  late  to  dip  the  birda'  winga, 

that  abeady  i»  flown  away.  8idn^. 

He  that  before  ohonned  her,  to  shun  saqh  hanaa, 
X<nr  nas  and  takes  her  in  his  cUppins  arms.  iii* 

Here  I  dip 
The  anvfl  of  my  aword,  and  do  contest 
Body  and  nobly  with  thy  love.  iSRoAipofre. 

O  nation  that  thon  oooldst  remove 
ThtL  y^tnae's  arms,  who  tl^peth  thoe^abont,       Jd, 
It  ia  no  En^ish  treason  to  cut 
French  crowns^  and  to-monow  the  king 
Himself  will  be  a  of^ppsr«  /d. 

All  my  repoits  go  with  the  modest  trath ; 
Kor  mocoy  nor  dipt,  but  so.  id^ 

Bat  love  had  dipped  his  wings  and  eot  him  sh^irt, 
GoaJbed  with«a  the  pni-liena  of  his  oooit* 

Diydsa'f  Pabiet. 
This  design  of  imw  ceiaage,  is  jnat  of  the  natnre  of 

We  should  then  hpure  aa  maoh  foaling  npoa  tho 
c%f«9  ^^  hair,  aa  the  ratting  off  a  nerve. 

BenOey't  Senum^ 


Ha  apant  avoiy  bay  ten  honia  doahkg,  dippiap  pa- 
pen,  or  daning  hia  stockings.  Swift. 
By  this  lock,  this  sacred  lock,  I  swear,  *  . 
Which  never  more  aball  join  iU  parted  hair, 
Clipp^  fitom  the  lovely  head  whore  late  it  grew 

Pepe. 
But  m  man's  dwellings  he  became  a  thing, 

Reatlesa  and  worn,  and  atom  and  wearisome. 

Drooped  aa  a  wild-bora  £slcon  with  d^tped  wing 

To  whom  the  boundless  air  alone  were  home 

Bprm. 

CLIPEUS,  in  natural  history,  a  name  given 
to  the  flat  depressed  centronis,  from  their  re- 
sembling a  shield. 

CLISSA,  a  fort  of  Dalroatia,  seated  on  a 
craggy  mountain,  near  which  there  is  a  narrow 
valky,  between  two  steep  rocks,  throng  which 
the  road  lies  from  Turkejr  to  Dalmatia.  It  is 
six  miles  north  of  Spalatia.  Long,  if  81'  £., 
kt.  44**  to*  N. 

CLISTH£N£S,  a  celebrated  Athenian  nagi»- 
tiate,  the  author  of  Uie  mode  of  banishing  ambi- 
tious citizens  by  Ostracism. 

CLITH£R()£,  a  borough  in  Lancashire,  at 
the  foot  of  Pendil  hill,  thirty  miles  north  of 
Manchester,  217  N.  N.  W.  of  London.  It  has 
an  ancient  castle  built  by  the  Laceys,  now  in 
ruins.  Clitheroe  is  a  borough  b^  prescription, 
and  sends  two  members  to  parliament,  whose 
electors  are  the  freeholders  and  lifoholdem.  It 
is  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  who  act  together,  and 
are  the  returning  officers.  Within  these  few 
years,  several  extensive  manu&ctories  of  cotton 
have  been  established  here,  vrhich,  together 
with  lime-burning,  form  the  chief  trade  of  the 
town. 

CLTTORIA,  in  bot^jiy,  a  genus  of  the  de- 
candria  order,  and  diadelphia  class  of  phints ; 
natural  order  320,  papilionacea.  The  con.  supine, 
or  reversed  with  the  vexillium  or  flag  petal  very 
large,  patent,  and  almost  covering  the  al«  or 
wipg-petab.     There  are  six  species,  all  herba- 
ceous perennials,  or  annuals,  of  the  kidney-bean 
kind,  growing  naturally  in  both  the  Indies.    The 
stalk  19  climbing,  slender,  and  of  the  height  of  a 
man.  The  leaves  are  vringed,  placed  alternately, 
and  consist  of  two,  three,  oi;  ^ve  pair  of  lobe^ 
tennin^ted  by  an  odd  one.    The  flowers,  which 
are  elegant,  stand  singly,   each  on  its  pioper 
ibot-stalk.    They  are  very  large,  and  generally  of 
a  deep  blue,  but  sometimes  c^  a  white  color. 
From  the  fruit  of  this  plant  is  distilled  an  eye- 
water.  The  beans  reduced  to  pd^der,  and  taken 
in  broth,  to  the  quantity  of  two  dAchms,  prove  a 
gentle  purge ;  and  Grimmius'  remarks,   in  his 
Labor  (Jeyl.  that  the  powder  of  the  dried  beans, 
mixed  with  the  milk  of  the  cocoa  nut,  or  with 
broth,  and  administered  in  quantity  from  one  to 
three  drachms,  not  only  mitigates  colic  paira, 
but  is  very  useful,  and  much  used  in  Ceylon,  in 
all    disorders    of    the    stomaeh   and    bowels. 
These  plants  are  propagated  by  seeds;   and 
in  this  oQuntiy,  must  be  kept  continually  in  a 
stove. 

CLITORIS,  in  anatomy,  is  a  part  of  the 
external  pudenda,  situated  at  the  angle  which 
the  nymphie  iiMin  with  each  other.  Like  the 
penis  it  has  an  erection  It  is  of  different  siaes 
in  diflerent  women ;  out  in  general  it  is  small, 
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and  covered  with  the  lahia.  The  pretematuraUy 
enlarged  clitoris  is  supposed  to  constitute  an 
hermaphrodite.  When  too  lai^e,  it  may  be  so 
extirpated  as  to  remove  the  unoecessary  part; 
but  this  requires  much  care,  to  prevent  sub- 
acting  the  patient  to  an  involuntary  discharge  of 
irine.    See  Anatomy. 

CLITUlVfNO,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  passes  by 
Spoletto,  and  joins  the  Topino,  between  Spoletto 
and  Perugia. 

CLITUMNUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  river 
of  Umbria,  on  this  side  the  Apennine.  Accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  it  was  a  fountain  consisting  of 
several  veins,  situated  between  Hispellum  and 
Spolctium ;  which  soon  after  swelled  into  a 
large  and  navigable  river,  running  from  east  to 
west  into  the  Tinia,  and  both  together  into  the 
Tiber.  Virgil  says,  it  was  famous  for  its  milk- 
white  flocks  and  herds. 

CLITUS,  in  ancient  history,  the  foster  brother 
and  intimate  friend  of  Alexander  the  great.  At 
the  passage  of  the  Granicus,  Alexander  was  at- 
tacked by  Rhaesaces  and  Spithridates,  two  Per- 
sian officers  of  distinction;  his  helmet  was  cut 
through  by  the  battle  axe  of  the  latter,  and  the 
next  stroke  would,  inevitably,  have  killed  him, 
had  not  Clitus,  at  that  instant,  rushed  to  his  as- 
sistance, and  thrust  Spithridates  through  the  body 
with  his  spear.  But  Clitus  being,  some  time 
after,  at  a  feast  where  some  verses  in  ridicule  of 
the  Macedonian  officers  were  introduced  by  Alex- 
ander, angrily  expressed  his  resentment.  Being 
warmed  with  dnnking,  he  violently  retorted  on 
Alexander,  and  so  provoked  him  that  he  left  the 
room  for  his  sword.  On  this  the  friends  of  Cli- 
tus forced  him  away,  but  he  soon  returned,  re* 
peating  some  insolent  vepes  from  .Euripides:  on 
which  Alexander  snatched  a  spear  from  one  of 
his  guards  and  ran  him  through  the  body.  His 
death  however  so  afflicted  Alexander ,  tluit  he  at- 
tempted his  own  life,  and  for  some  time  shut 
himself  up,  and  would  see  no  one.  See  Alex- 
ander THE  Great. 

CUVE  (Robert),  lord  Clive,  son  of  Richard 
Clive  esq.  of  Styche,  in  Salop,  was  bom  in  1725. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  war  in  1741,  he  was 
sent  as  a  writer  in  the  East  India  service  to  Ma- 
dras ;  but,  being  fonder  of  the  camp  than  the 
counting-house,  he  soon  exchanged  his  clerk's 
place  for  a  pair  of  colors.  He  first  distinguished 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Pondicherry  in  1748 ;  and 
acted  under  major  Laurence  at  the  taking  of  Devi 
Cotta,  at  Tanjore,  who  spoke  of  his  military  ta- 
lenu  so  Highly,  that  he  was  made  commissary- 
general.  When  he  came  over  to  England  in 
1753,  he  was  presented,  by  the  court  of  directors, 
with  a  rich  sword  set  with  diamonds,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  services,  at  the  siege  and  in 
the  taking  of  Arcot.  Captain  Clive  returned  to 
India  in  1755,  SA  governor  of  fort  St.  David, 
with  the  rank  of  liecUeDant  colonel ;  when,  in 
conjunction  with  admiral  Watson,  he  subdued 
the  pirate  Angria,  and  became  master  of  Geria, 
his  capital,,  with  all  his  accumulated  treasure. 
Surajah  Dowla's  perfidy  soon  produced  fresh 
hostilities,  which  ended  in  his  ruin;  he  being 
totally  defeated  by  colonel  Clive  at  Plassey.  The 
conqueror  next  day  entered  Muxadabad  in  tri- 
umph ;  and  placed  Jassier  Ally  Cawn,  one  of 
th«  principal  generals,  on  the  tuone ;  the  depo- 
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sed  soubah  being  soon  after  taken,  was  put  to  death 
by  Jaffier's  son.  Mr.  Clive  was  now  honored,  by 
the  Mogul,  with  the  dignity  of  an  Omrah  of  the 
empire ;  and  was  rewarded  by  the  new  soubah 
witn  a  jaghire,  or  grant  of  lands,  producing 
£27,000  a  year.  In  1760  he  returned  to  England, 
where  he  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the 
Company,  was  elected  M.P.  for  Shrewsbury, 
and  raised  to  an  Irish  peerage  by  the  tide  of 
lord  C'live,  baron  of  PUssey.  In ^  764  fresh  and 
serious  disturbances  occurring  in  various  parts  of 
Bengal,  lord  Clive  was  again  appointed  to  that 
presidency,  and  advanced  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general  in  the  army.  When  he  arrived  in  India 
he  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectation,  by 
restoring  tranquillity  to  the  province  without 
striking  a  blow.  He  retumea  home  in  1767; 
and  in  1769  was  made  knight  of  the  bath;  but 
in  1773  a  motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons that  'in  the  acquisition  of  his  wealth,  lord 
Clive  had  abused  the  powers  with  which  he  was 
entrusted.'  He  defended  himself  with  great 
ability;  enumerating  his  services  for  his  country, 
and  quoting  various  letters  from  the  directors  of 
the  East  India  Company,  containing  the  fullest 
and  most  ample  commendation  and  approbation 
of  all  his  proceedings,  as  well  as  the  congratu- 
lation of  the  direction,  in  a  full  court,  on  his  last 
return  home.  He  was  honorably  acquitted ;  the 
house  resolving  that  lord  Clive  had  rendered 
great  and  meritorious  services  to  his  country/ 
Lord  Clive  was,  however,  a  striking  instance  of 
the  inefficacy  of  external  honors,  and  of  great 
wealth,  to  confer  happiness.  After  his  return  to 
England,  though  in  possession  of  a  splendid  for- 
tune, and  of  many  advantages,  he  often  discover- 
ed great  uneasiness  of  mind  and  could  not  endure 
to  be  alone.  His  friends  represented  this  as  the 
result  of  a  depression  of  spirits  occasioned  by  a 
nervous  fever;  but  it  was  attributed  by  others  to 
causes  of  a  different  nature.  At  last  on  the  22d 
of  November  1774,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life 
when  not  quite  fifty  years  of  age;  and  his  remains 
were  interred  at  Moreton>Say,  the  parish  in  which 
he  was  born.  He  left  two  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters; his  eldest  son,  Edward,  succeeding  him  in 
his  tkle  and  estate.  Lord  Clive  is  said  to  have 
given  away  a  great  deal  of  money  in  acts  of  be- 
nevolence; and  he  at  one  time  made  a  present  of 
£70,000  to  the  invalids  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's service.  Lord  Chatham  called  him  a 
heaven-bom  general,  who,  without  experience, 
surpassed  all  the  officers  of  his  time. 

Clive  (Catharine),  a  celebrated  comic  actress, 
the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Raftor,  was  born  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  in  1711.  She  was  married,  when 
young,  to  Mr.  Richard  Clive,  a  barrister;  but,  a 
separation  taking  place,  she  adopted  the  comic 
line  of  a  theatriod  profession,  and  was  ever  sure 
to  fascinate  her  auclience.  Her  native  wit  and 
playful  humor  are  exemplified  by  the  followint^ 
anecdote : — She  performed  at  Drury-lane  under 
the  management  of  Garrick,  and  one  night, 
while  playing  the  lady  in  Lethe,  Mrs.  Clive, 
turning  her  head  towards  the  stage-box,  chanced 
to  encounter  the  eye  of  Charles  Tovmshend. 
That  celebrated  wit  pointed  instantly  to  an  old 
belle  on  his  left,  a  caricature  of  the  ridiculous 
dame  she  was  portraying.  The  actress  paused 
for  a  moment,  and  bufst  into  laughter;  until  the 
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gaUeriet  caught  the  jest,  and  jotnei  boisterously 
ID  the  mirth.  Garrick,  chagrined  by  the  inde- 
conim  of  the  incident,  hastened  to  the  Green- 
room, to  meet  Mrs.  Clive,  'Madam,'  said  he, 
'joar  smiles  are  always  despotic;  it  was  those  of 
Mrs.  Clire  which  called  down  that  burst  of  mer- 
riment just  now;  to-morrow  nif^ht  I  hope  it  will 
be  excited  by  those  of  the  character  she  may 
intsid  to  personate/  She  comprehended  his 
mcdiuna^,  and  sportively  shutting  her  eyes,  she 
tapped  them  with  her  fan,  exclaiming — '  I  whip 
the  truants  that  brought  me  into  the  scrape ;  they 
Deter  again  shall  so  betray  their  mistress/  Mrs. 
Clive  at  length  retired  to  pass  the  latter  part  of 
her  life  at  Little  Strawberry  Hill,  where  many 
persons  of  rank  and  eminence  courted  her  soci- 
ety.   Her  death  occurred  in  1785. 

CLIVER,  n.  $.  Teut.  &  Belg.  stein,  cLtver ; 
^ne  clover.  The  plant  melilote,  more  properly 
written  cleaver.  It  grows  wild,  the  seeds  stick- 
ing to  the  clothes  of  such  as  pass  by  them.  It  is 
sometimes  used  in  medicine. 

CLOACA,  in  antiquity,  the  common  sewers 
of  Rome,  to  cat  ry  off  the  soil  of  the  city  into  the 
Tiber;  justly  reckoned  among  the  greatest  works 
of  the  Romans.  The  first,  called  Cloaca  Maxima, 
was  built  by  Tarquin  1.  of  huge  blocks  of  stone 
joined  together  without  any  cement,  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  edifices  of  those  early  times ;  consistp 
ing  of  three  rows  of  arches  one  above  another^ 
which  at  length  conjoin  and  unite  together;  mea- 
soring,  in  the  dear,  eighteen  palms  in  height,  and 
as  many  in  width.  Under  these  arches  they  row- 
ed in  boats,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  remark  ol 
Pii:.y  that  the  city  was  suspended  in  air,  and 


that  they  sailed  beneath  the  houses.  Under 
these  arches  also  were  ways  through  which  carts 
loaded  with  hay  could  pass  with  ease.  It  began 
in  the  Forum  Romanum ;  measured  300  paces 
in  length ;  and  emptied  between  the  temple  of 
Vesta  and  the  Pons  Senatorius.  There  were  as 
many  principal  sewers  as  there  were  hills.  Pli- 
ny cpncludes  their  firmness  and  strength  from 
their  standing  for  so  many  ages  the  shocks  of 
earthquakes,  the  fall  of  houses,  and  the  vast  loads 
and  weights  moved  over  them. 

CLOACINA,  the  goddess  of  common  sewers. 

CLOAK,  n.  s.  &  v.  a.  {       Barb.   Lat.    eloca, 

Cloak-bao,  II.I.  )  Sax.  lath.  The  pri- 
mary seu:ie  is,  a  garment ;  its  secondary,  k  co* 
vering  that  conceals.  A  cloak-bag  is  a  bag  which 
receives  or  conceals  wearing  apparel. 

Not  using  your  liberty  for  m  cloak  of  maliciouaa^M. 

Peitr] 
Most  heavenly  fair,  in  deed  and  view. 

She  by  creation  was,  till  she  did  fall ; 

Thenceforth  she  sought  for  helps  to  doak  her  crimM 
withal. 


Why  dost  thou  converse  with  that  trunk  of  humours^ 
that  stuffed  doakbag  of  guU  ?  8hak$pean, 

I  have  already  fit 
(Tis  in  my  doakbag)  doublet^  hat,  hose,  all 
That  answer  to  them.  Id. 

You  may  bear  it 

Tender  a  doke  that  i»  of  any  length.  Id. 

We  will  not  line  his  thin  bestained  doak  with  our 

jure  honodta.-  Id* 

Their  flioAsf  were  cloth  of  silver,  mixed  with  gold. 

Ihydom. 


CLOCKS. 


CLOCK,  «.«.         "jGoth.  klocka;  and  Sax. 
CijocK-iiAKEJi,fs.s.  Sclecuan,    to    strike,    to 
Clock-work,  n.  t.  y  sound.    The  instrument 
which,  bv  a  series  of  mechanical  movements, 
tells  the  hour  by  a  stroke  upon  a  bell. 
Wei  sikener  woe  his  crowing  in  his  loge. 
Than  »  a  dok,  or  any  abbey  or  loge. 

Chatieer.     Cani,  Talo$. 
If  aaua  be  in  sickness  or  pain,  the  time  will  seom 
l^Bgcr  without  a  doA  or  hour-glass  than  with  it. 

Bacon, 

The  picture  of  lerome  usually  described  at  his  study, 
it  with  aclsdk  hanging  by.     Bnmme't  VvUgof^  Ertmn. 

I  told  the  dodm  and  watched  the  wasting  light. 

Drydom. 
Rcsohre  by  sines  and  tangents  straight, 
if  bread  or  batter  wanted  weight. 
And  wisely  tell  what  hour  of  the  day 
The  dock  does  a#rike  by  Algebra.  Hudihrat. 

This  inequality  has  been  diligendy  observed  by  se- 
vcnl  of  our  ingenious  dockmaken,  and  equations  been 
■ade  and  used  by  them.  Derkam. 

So  if  unprejadiced  you  scan. 
The  goings  of  this  dockrwork  man ; 
You  find  a  hundred  movements  made 
Bj  fine  devices  in  his  head ; 
But  %i  the  stomach's  solid  stroke, 
Ihat  tdls  this  being  whit's  o'clock.        Prior. 


Within  this  hollow  was  Vulcan's  shop,  Aall  of  in 
and  dockuwrie.  Addkm. 

You  look  like  a  puppet  moved  by  tiooKwork. 

ArbMtmitim 
Fate  seemed  to  wind  him  up  for  fourscore  yeais. 
Yet  freshly  ran  he  on  ten  winters  more. 
Till  like  a  dock  worn  out  with  eating  time. 
The  wheels  of  weary  life  at  last  stood  still. 

Lee'§  (Bdipm. 

Clock,  in  horology,  is  a  machine  so  regulated, 
by  the  uniform  action  of  a  pendulum,  as  to  mea- 
sure time  by  a  series  of  vibrations  in  the  oscil- 
lating body.  Under  this  head,  therefore,  we 
propose  to  treat  of  the  structure  and  internal 
mechanism  of  those  machines  which  owe  their 
property  of  keeping  time  to  the  continued  ope- 
ration of  a  pendulum,  leaving  the  portable  chro- 
nometer, or  Watch,  to  its  appropriate  place  in 
our  alphabetical  arrangement. 

The  earliest  complete  clock,  of  which  there  is 
any  certain  record,  was  contrived  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  It  was  constructed  by  a  Saracen  me- 
chanic, who  received  about  £2000  for  his  inge- 
nuity. This  clock  is  stated  to  have  kept  time 
very  accurately,  and  it  was  afterwards  presented 
to  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  by  the  Suhan  of 
£gypt,  under  whose  direction  it  was  made.  Some 
time  after  this  period,  a  clock  was  placed  in  a 
small  buildmg,  erected  for  the  purpose,  in  the 
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city  of  Westminstery  the  expense  of  which  was 
defrayed  by  a  fine  imposed  on  one  of  the  judges 
for  malversation  in  his  office.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  an  artist,  named  James  Dondi,  a  Vene- 
tian, con3tructcd  a  clock  for  the  city  of  Padua, 
which  was  long  considered  as  the  wonder  of  that 
peiiod.  Besides  indicating  the  hours,  it  repre- 
sented the  motion  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets, 
and  also  pointed  out  the  different  festivals  of  the 
year.  On  this  account  Dondi  obtained  the  sur- 
name of  Horologio,  which  became  that  of  his 
posterity.  About  the  same  period  William  Ze- 
fander  constructed,  for  the  same  city,  a  clock  still 
more  complex,  which  was  rqiaired  in  the  six- 
teenth century  by  Janellus  Turrianus,  the  me- 
chanist of  Charles  V. 

About  the  year  1560  Tycho  Brahe  was  in 
possession  of  four  clocks,  which  indicated  hours, 
minutes,  and  seconds,  the  largest  of  which  had 
only  three  wheels,  one  of  which  was  three  feet 
in  diameter,  and  had  1200  teeth  in  it,  a  proof 
that  clock-work  was  then  in  a  very  imperfect 
state.  Tycho,  however,  observed,  that  there  was 
an  irregularity  in  the  going  of  his  clocks,  which 
depended  upon  the  changes  in  the  atmosphere ; 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  known  how  such 
effect  was  produced.  In  the  year  1577  Moestlin 
had  a  clock  so  constructed  as  to  make  just  2528 
beats  in  an  hour,  146  of  which  were  counted 
during  the  sun's  passage  over  a  meridian  or  azi- 
muth line,  and  determined  his  diameter  to  be 
34'  13',  so  that  the  science  of  astronomy  began 
thus  early  to  be  promoted  by  the  assistance  of 
clock-work ;  and,  as  clocks  first  promoted  the 
study  of  astronomy,  it  will  be  seen  by  and  bye, 
that  astronomy,  in  its  turn,  gave  rise  to  some  of 
the  most  essential  improvements  in  clock-work  ; 
and  that,  as  the  arts  and  sciences  became  more 
and  more  cultivated,  improvemenu  in  clock- 
work kept  pace  with  them,  and  employed  the  ta- 
lents of  tlie  most  ingenious  men  of  each  suc- 
ceeding age. 

As  the  construction  of  every  modem  horologi- 
oal  machine  must  depend,  mamly,  on  a  judicious 
combination  of  wheel-work,  it  may  be  desirable 
to  examine,  first,  the  principle  of  a  common 
wheel  and  pinion,  and  then  to  show  its  applica- 
tion to  the  movement  of  a  clock. 

In  the  wheel  and  axis  A,  B,  fig.  1 .  plate  I.  of  Ho- 
ROLOOT,  two  cords  of  similar  letigtb  are  made  to 
support  weights,  attached  to  their  lower  extre- 
mity; the  weights  being  placed  in  equipoise, 
although  the  one  is  twice  as  heavy  as  the  other. 
This  apparently  paradoxical  effect  is  produced, 
by  giving  a  mechanical  advantage  to  the  cord  B, 
which  is  twice  as  fiir  from  the  centre,  or  fiilcruro, 
as  the  one  that  supports  the  larger  weight :  the 
velocity  of  the  two  weights  are  effected  also  in 
an  equal  ratio.  So  that  if  the  wheel  be  made  to 
revolve  upon  its  axis,  the  weight  marked  1 
will  descend  two  feet,  while  the  opposite  side 
will  only  be  raised  one  foot.  Here  then  the  gain 
in  oower  is  compensated  for  by  a  loss  of  time, 
ana  vice  verslL ;  and  upon  this  circumstance  de- 
pends the  advantageous  use  of  a  wheel  and 
pinion. 

In  fig.  2,  the  pinion  D.  is  suppoKeO  by  a  se- 
parate axis,  round  which  it  is  made  ko  *«volve ; 
and  the  wheel  B  B,  being  three  times  4S  large  as 


the  pinion,  the  latter  will  make  three  revolutions 
to  one  of  the  former,  or  about  one  revolution  for 
the  portion  of  a  circle  sliown  in  the  diagram. 
If  we  consider  the  weight  C  as  the  maintaining 
power,  it  will  be  evident,  that,  for  every  revolu- 
tion made  by  its  axis,  there  will  be  three  revo- 
lutions of  the  next  wheel  in  succession. 

If  we  combine  a  series  of  wheels  and  pinions, 
a  still  greater  increase  in  speed  will  result.  This 
is  shown  at  fig.  3 ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
are  four  revolutions  of  the  pinion  c  for  one  of  the 
wheel  that  drives  it ;  and  as  the  wheel  d  is  at- 
tached to  the  same  axis,  the  pinion  e  will  make 
sixteen  revolutions  to  one  of  the  prime  mover. 

A  reference  to  this  simple  mode  of  increasing 
velocity  in  wheel-woric,  will  readily  explain  why 
a  clock,  which  makes  but  twelve  revolutions  at 
the  barrel,  is  enabled  to  beat  half  and  quarter 
seconds,  and  even  to  go  as  many  days  as  there 
are  turns  at  the  prime  mover. 

Having  determined  upon  the  kind  of  clock  to 
be  made,  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  and  that  ia 
which  the  clock-maker  is  generally  deficient,  is, 
to  calculate  the  movement,  or  proper  number  of 
teeth  in  the  wheels,  and  of  leaves  in  the  pinions 
of  the  going  part  of  the  mechanism.  Dr.  Der- 
ham,  in  his  Artificial  Clock-maker,  has  treated 
this  subject  at  considerable  length ;  and  has  laiH 
down  rules  which  have  tended  more  to  puzzle 
than  to  assist  tlie  workman  in  the  choice  of  his 
numbers.  He  proposes  to  take  at  random,  a 
certain  number  of  vibrations  per  hour  for  a  pen- 
dulum of  an  assumed  length,  to  represent  his 
train,  and  then  to  find  the  factors  or  numbers, 
which,  used  as  multipliers,  shall  give  the  regular 
product,  or  nearly  so ;  after  which  each  factor  is 
represented  by  a  ratio  of  two  optional  numbers, 
to  constitute  a  wheel  and  its  pinion.  We  will 
not  here  follow  the  Doctor  through  his  processes, 
but  merely  observe,  that,  by  calculating  his  whole 
movement  at  one  operation  from  an  assumed  num- 
ber of  vibrations,  he  has  introduced  a  variety  of 
such  trains  into  portable  clocks  and  watches,  as 
make  a  vibration  of  the  short  pendulum,  and  an 
oscillation  of  the  balance,  no  exact  fraction  of  a 
second ;  in  short,  he  has  begun  at  the  wrong  end 
of  the  business;  has  first  fixed  on  the  length  of 
his  pendulum,  in  inches,  without  considering  ex- 
actly the  number  of  vibrations  it  would  make, 
and  then  calculated  a  train  that  would  so  nearly 
suit  it,  that  the  adjustment  for  time,  by  the  bob, 
would  compensate  the  defect  of  the  numbers ; 
the  consequence  has  been,  that  the  exact  value  of 
a  vibration  in  a  portable  clock,  and  of  an  oscil^ 
lation  in  an  ordinary  watch^  has  hitherto  been 
disregarded  in  the  construction.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  recommend  to  the  clock-maker,  first  to 
fix  upon  his  number  of  vibrations  per  second, 
and  then  to  calculate  the  true  length  of  his  pen* 
dulum,  and  exact  value  of  his  train,  agreeably  to 
the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  that  he  pre- 
viously determined.  The  most  simple  way  of 
calculating  the  numbers  propei4br  tlie  movement 
of  any  clock,  intended  to  show  seconds,  is,  by 
dividing  it  into  three  portions,  and  then  l»y  cal- 
culating the  wheels  and  pinions  for  each  separate 
portion,  by  a  separate  calculation,  beginning  at 
the  bottom  of  the  train ;  thus,  we  first  fix  upon 
the  pinion  of  the  hour  arbor  to  be,  nippose  eight. 
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which  is  a  good,  pnctical  mimbeT ;  and  as  our 
piece  is  to  go  eight  days,  we  will  make  the  fusee 
to  revolre  in  twelre  hours,  which  construction 
will  reqnire  Che  great  wheel  on  its  arbor  to  be 
8  + 12,  or  96,  because  the  pinion  of  8  revolves 
with  the  roinute-hand  on  its  projecting  pivot,  in 
one  hour;  hence  if  we  divide  192,  the  number 
of  hours  in  eight  days,  by  12,  the  time  of  one  re- 
Tohtion  of  the  great  wheel,  the  quotient  16  will 
be  the  number  of  effective  spiral  grooves  neces- 
sary to  be  cut  on  the  circumference  of  the  fusee, 
in  order  that  the  piece  may  go  just  eight  days. 
This  portion  of  the  movement  is  not,  however, 
called  a  part  of  the  train,  but  only  determines, 
as  has  been  said,  the  time  that  the  clock  shall 
coDtioue  to  go,  after  each  winding  up  of  the 
maintaining  power ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive, 
that,  if  a  fusee  or  a  barrel,  with  twenty-four  turns 
of  the  catgut  or  chain,  were  placed  on  the  hour 
aihor,  the  clock  would  go  a  natural  day  without 
the  larsie  wheel  ,  and,  also,  that  if  an  interme- 
diate wheel  and  pinion  were  placed  on  the  arbor 
between  the  hour  arbor  and  the  great  wheel,  the 
time  of  going  might  be  prolonged  to  ten,  twelve, 
or  even  twenty  times  eight  days,  but  then  the 
naintaimng  power  must  be  proportionably  in- 
creased, whicn  circumstance  renders  such  a  con- 
stniction  by  no  means  desirable  in  a  regulator, 
]»iticularly  as  the  auxiliary  spring,  now  in  use, 
will  keep  Uie  piece  in  motion  during  the  act  of 
winding  up. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  movement  is 
properly  called  the  trains  including  those  wheels 
and  pinions  only  which  are  used  for  counting  the 
ribralions  made  in  an  hour ;  the  train  is  most 
easily  ascertained  by  two  calculations,  one  for 
the  two  wheels  and  two  pinions  which  multiply 
the  minutes  into  seconds,  and  the  other  for  mat 
wheel  and  pinion,  or  those  wheels  and  pinions, 
which  subdivide  the  seconds  into  vibrations ;  the 
fonner  of  these  two  portions  of  the  train,  like  the 
fim  portion  of  the  movement,  or  portion  for  the 
period  of  continuance,  is  the  same  for  all  clocks, 
let  the  time  of  vibration  be  what  it  may :  a  cir- 
camstance  not  usually  considered.  The  ratios  of 
velocity  to  be  gained  by  the  pinion  on  the  arbor 
of  the  seconds'  hand,  compared  with  the  wheel 
OQ  the  arbor  of  the  minutes'  hand,  is  required  to 
he  60 : 1 ;  which  effect  might  be  produced  by 
one  wheel  of  300  teeth  and  a  pinion  of  live  leaves, 
as  is  done  in  some  of  the  ornamental  French 
pieces;  but  the  size  of  the  wheel  is  cumbersome, 
tHeiefbre  a  pair  of  wheels,  with  a  pair  of  pinions, 
I  le  constituting  a  ratio  or  vulgar  fraction  equal 
in  value  to  8,  and  the  other  equal  to  7^,  making 
8x7^  =  60,  or  any  other  two  numbers  making 
a  similar  product  wrill  produce  the  same  effect 
with  fewer  teeth  ;  for,  if  the  pinions  be  each  8, 
the  wheels,  in  this  case,  will  be  respectively  64 
and  60,  the  compound  ratip,  A  X  A?  being  equal 
to  the  simple  i^  ;  and  by  the  same  process,  if 
pinions  of  10  had  been  chosen,  the  wheels  would 
Wbeen8  x  10z=80,andl0  x  71  =  75,  which 
oombers  would,  indeed,  have  less  friction  than 
^  preceding  ones  by  reason  of  their  teeth  acting 
at  las  depth,  die  diameters  of  the  wheels  remain- 
h^  the  same,  and  would,  moreover,  be  capable 
of  acting  more  behind  than  before  the  line  join- 
in?  the  centres  of  the  wheel  and  pinion ;  in  like 


manner  pinions  of  6  would  require  wheels  of 
48  and  45,  and  pinions  of  12,  wheels  of  96  and 
90. 

The  last  portion  of  the  movement,  or  second 
portion  of  the  train,  for  a  half-seconds'  pentiu- 
lum,  will  require  only  one  wheel  of  sixty  teeth 
on  the  seconds'  arbor,  properly  shaped  for  the 
escapement ;  for,  as  one  tooth  in  the  dead-beat 
and  common  anchor  escapements  escapes  coiu 
pletely  at  two  vibrations  of  the  pendulum,  sixty 
teeth  will  escape,  that  is  a  whole  revolution  of 
the  seconds*  hand  will  be  made,  in  120  vibra- 
tions ;  if,  however,  the  pendulum  had  been  re- 
quired to  vibrate  seconds,  the  wheel  in  question, 
usually  called  the  swing  wheel  in  opposition  to 
the  crown  wheel  which  reauires  anotner  escape- 
ment, would  have  demanded  only  thirty  teeth 
for  that  purpose ;  and,  if  three  vibrations  had 
been  fixed  upon,  the  number  to  coniespond  must 
have  been  ninety,  otherwise  there  must  nave  been 
a  wheel  and  pinion  of  the  value  of  three,  like  A 
or  y,  an  addition  to  the  usual  swing  wheel  of 
thirty,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  a  wheel  and 
pinion  of  the  value  of  six,  like  l^ox}^  must  have 
neen  introduced  between  the  seconds'  arbor  and 
a  pallet,  or  a  swing  wheel  of  15.  Thus  all  the 
variety  in  the  calculation  of  trains,  where  9m 
conds  are  indicated,  is  confined  as  we  have  inti- 
mated to  the  last  portion  of  the  movement,  and 
the  calculation  itself  so  simple,  that  the  mere 
altering  of  the  numbers  of  the  pallet-wheel  will 
convert  a  clock  with  a  seconds^  pendulum  into 
one  with  half-seconds,  and  vice  versft. 

Tlie  calculation  of  numbers  suitable  for  an 
eight-days'  clock,  with  a  half-seconds'  pendulum, 
being  thus  readily  obtained  by  three  simple 
operations,  which  may  be  had  by  mere  inspec- 
tion of  the  three  tables  which  we  shall  presently 
subjoin,  the  whole  may  be  represented,  and  its 
value  estimated  again,  by  a  compound  fraction, 

thus:  viz.  ^  of  ^oT^lof  ^^  of  twelve 

.hours,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing  in  effect,  thus 
8^      8_       8^  1       _      512      _      1 

96  ^  64  ^  60  ^  60  X  2""  44236^00  "~  64800 
of  twelve  hours,  or  86400  vibrations  in  twelve 
hours,  which  is  the  time  of  a  revolution  of  the 
fusee,  and  great  wheel,  96,  on  its  arbor,  and 

therefore  -tt-  ,    or  7200  vibrations,  each   of 

half  a  second  in  duration,  in  one  hour,  constitute 
the  value  of  this  train. 

This  mode  of  notation  gives  the  value  better 
than  any  other,  perhaps,  that  has  been  adopted ; 
but  the  position  of  the  wheels  and  pinions  will 
be  better  understood  from  the  ordinary  mechan- 
ical method  of  writing  them  down  thus  :— 

Great  wheel  96 

Pin  8— 64  hour  wheel 

Pin  8—60  second  wheel 
Pin  8—60  swing  wheel 
2  pallets. 

Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  write  down  the  move- 
ment by  any  one  notation  that  shall  express,  at 
the  same  time,  both  the  value  and  position  of  the 
wheel-work,  on  which  account  we  recommend 
the  workman  to  write  down  his  numbers  by  both 
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forms,  taking  care,  in  the  method  by  compound 
ratios,  to  put  all  ihe  drivers  under  the  Ime  of 
division,  and  all  the  driven  ones  above  ^  so  that, 
when  an  ascending  movement  is  represented,  the 
wheels  may  be  the  denominators,  and,  when  a 
descending  one,  the  pinions. 

The  arrangements  for  calculating  a  train,  and, 
as  such,  of  forming  a  clock  movement  having 
been  examined,  it  may  now  be  advisable  to  re- 
vert to  the  mode  of  regulating  the  wheel- work 
by  what  is  called  an  etcapement.  The  term  is 
derived  from  the  French  egchappement,  and  it  is 
employed  to  illustrate  the  action  of  the  pallets  in 
connexion  with  the  last  wheel  in  the  train, 
the  teeth  of  which  mav  be  said  lo  escape  at  each 
oscillation  of  the  pendulum. 

The  earliest  mode  of  forming  a  pair  of  pallets, 
or  verge,  being  exactly  similar  to  that  employed 
in  the  regulation  of  a  common  watch,  will  be 
fully  examined  in  another  department  of  our 
work,  and  it  may  be  enough  to  say,  that  its  ap- 
plication to  the  best  constructed  horological  ma- 
chines has  been  long  since  abandoned. 

The  swing  or. scape-wheel,  represented  at  fig. 

4.  plate  I.  lioaoLOGY,  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of 
pallets,  C,  D.  The  wheel  passing  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  arrow  resting  on  the  pallet  C,  and 
as  the  pallet's  arbor,  B,  is  connected  with  the 
pendulum  by  a  rod  or  crutch,  the  pendulum 
must  oscillate  in  tlie  same  direction.  Passing 
down  the  inclined  plane  the  tooth  is  now  found 
to  escape,  still  turning  in  the  same  direction. 
The  wheel  then  rests  on  the  pallet  D,  and,  being 
aided  in  its  operation  by  the  tendency  of  gravity 
to  bring  back  the  pendulum,  soon  passes  to  the 
pallet  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  process  is 
repeated  as  long  as  the  train  continues  its  im- 
pulse. 

Having  thus  briefly  examined  the  action  of  a 
common  anchor  escapement;  which,  from  its 
grreat  simplicity,  has  oeen  placed  first  in  the 
order  of  arrangement,  it  may  now  be  advisable 
to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  the  pallets  with- 
out recoil,  invented  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Gra- 
ham. In  this  escapement  the  seconds'  hand 
stands  still  after  each  drop  of  the  pallets,  and 
hence  the  term  dtad4>eat^  whereas  the  hand  of  a 
clock  regulated  by  the  recoiling  escapement  is 
always  in  motion,  oscillating  backwaros  and  for- 
wards. 

Mr.  VulUamy's  improved  mode  of  constmcting 
an  escapement  without  recoil,  is  represented  fig. 

5,  in  Which  the  pallets  AA  are  allowed  to  expand 
or  contract,  by  the  motion  of  a  double  screw,  B; 
and  this  escapement  differs  from  all  the  others 
in  the  accuracy  with  which  the  acting  parts  are 
formed,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  pallets  with  their 
frame  being  executed  in  the  lathe. 

To  form  the  pallets  a  ring  of  steel  is,  in  tlie 
first  instance,  prepared  of  the  required  size,  and 
the  arms,  L,  M,  turned  with  a  circular  groove  to 
receive  it.  The  ring  may  then  be  cut  in  short 
lengths,  and  inclined  planes  formed  at  the  proper 
angle.  The  two  arms  of  the  pallet  frame  are 
held  together  by  the  collet  and  screws  Y,  Y,  and 
the  regulation  is  performed  by  the  larger  end  of 
the  screw  B,  being  furnished  with  a  coarser 
thread  than  its  other  extremity,  so  that  the  dispro- 


portion between  them  is  capable  of  produdog 
the  most  delicate  adjustment. 

The  great  advantages  in  this  mode  of  con- 
struction are,  1.  That  the  rests  of  the  pallets  are 
correct  portions  of  circles ;  the  centre  of  which 
circles  is  the  centre  of,  motion  of  the  axis  of  the 
verge,  and  the  pallets  move  in  the  same  circles, 
and,  consequently,  there  will  not  be  any  recoil  in 
the  escapement,  2.  That  the  pallets  must  be  of 
equal  thickness,  and  consequently  the  drop  the 
same  on  both.  3.  lliat  the  pallets  may  be  made 
perfectly  hard,  if  properly  treated,  without  risk 
of  altering:  their  snape :  and  should  a  pallet  be 
spoiled  by  an  accident  in  hardening,  or  a  flaw  or 
imperfection  of  any  kind  be  discovered,  another 
exactly  similar  is  easily  made  to  replace  it  out  of 
the  original  ring.  When  the  pallets  are  made 
out  of  the  same  piece  of  steel  as  the  arms  of  the 
frame,  it  is  difiicult  to  preserve  their  shape  cor- 
rectly in  hardening,  and  to  retain  the  acting 
part  of  the  pallet  perfectly  hard.  To  obviate 
this  difficulty,  the  pallet  has  sometimes  been 
made  a  separate  piece,  with  a  short  arm,  by 
which  it  is  fixed  with  two  screws  to  the  arm  of 
the  frame ;  but  this  is  only  to  exchange  one^evil 
for  another,  as,  independent  of  other  disadvan- 
tages, which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate,  it  is 
very  uncertain,  with  the  pallets  fixed  in  this  man- 
ner, whether  or  not  the  rests  of  the  pallets  are 
concentric  with  the  centre  of  the  axis  of  the 
verge.  The  slightest  deviation  from  its  original 
direction  in  the  arm  of  the  pallet,  by  hardening 
or  any  other  cause,  has  the  effect  of  removing  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  forming  the  rest  of  the  pal- 
lets, from  the  centre  of  the  axis  of  tlie  verge  to 
some  other  place,  the  consequence  of  which  is  to 
render  the  escapement  a  recoil  escapement  4. 
That  the  mode  here  recommended  of  construct- 
ing the  pallets,  offers  a  great  facility  for  making 
the  inclmed  planes  of  the  pallets  equal  to  one 
another,  or  of  altering  them,  as  may  be  required  ; 
and  consequently  the  angle  which  the  pendulum 
is  led  by  one  pallet,  will  be  equal  to  the  angle 
led  by  the  otlier. 

To  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  mechanism 
of  a  clock,  the  pendulum  appears  but  as  an 
appendage  to  a  very  complicated  machine ; 
whereas,  the  fact  is,  diat  the  series  of  wheels  and 
maintaining  power  we  have  now  been  descri- 
bing, are,  in  reality,  but  appendages  to  the 
pendulum,  eveiy  part  of  the  machine  being  con- 
structed in  subservience  to  its  motion.  From 
this  then  it  will  be  seen,  that  it  is  the  pendulum 
which  is  the  efficient  measurer  of  time,  whilst 
the  ofiice  of  the  wheels  is  to  record  the  divisions 
marked  by  its  oscillations ;  so  far,  indeed,  are 
the  wheels  from  contributing  towards  the  regu- 
larity of  the  pendulum,  that  they  are  mostly 
found  to  disturb  it.  The  ofiice  then  of  the 
wheels  is  to  prevent  the  pendulum  coming  to  a 
state  of  rest,  which  it  effects  by  repeated  impul- 
ses, at  stated  periods. 

The  honor  of  first  applying  a  pendulous  body 
to  regulate  the  time  in  horological  machines, 
has  been  claimed  by  mechanics  in  almost  every 

£art  of  £urope:  indeed  the  Arabians,  as  far 
ack  as  the  time  of  caliph  Haroun  Aliaschid, 
state  their  claims  to  the  invention,  although  it  is 
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more  than  probable,  that,  if  tne  oae  of  the  pen- 
dolam  were  known  in  the  east  prior  to  the 
ipienteenth  centary,  it  was  employed  without 
Ae  accompanying  train  of  wheels  which  consti- 
tnte  a  modem  clock. 

If  die  resistance  arising  from  the  friction  at 
the  rooring  parts,  and  from  the  motion  comma- 
nicated  to  ^e  air,  were  always  the  same,  and  the 
dock  were  nrged  by  a  weight,  the  action  of  the 
swing-wheel  on  the  pallets  would  be  always  the 
same  at  a  giren  place,  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  figure  of  all  the  parts  being  supposed  invari- 
aUe,  the  arc  of  yibration  would  be  constantly  of 
the  same  magnitude;  namely,  such  as,  that  the 
motion  lost  by  the  resistances  opposed  to  the 
pendulum  should  be  accurately  equal  to  the 
notion  ootumanicated  by  the  pallets,  and  the 
lioies  would  be  equal ;  that  is  to  say,  the  .clock 
would  be  perfect,  and  would  measure  time  accu- 
lately.  ant  these  conditions  are  not  easily 
obtained.  It  is  not  found,  however,  that  the 
variation  in  the  resistance  of  the  air,  arising 
from  its  change  of  density,  occasions  any  sensi- 
ble irregularis  in  clocks.  The  most  consider- 
able irregularities  in  the  movement  arise  from 
the  tenacity  of  the  oil  applied  to  the  moving 
pans.  For  the  oil  is  less  fluid  in  cold  than  in 
hot  vreatfaer;  and  when  it  is  less  fluid,  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  maintaining  power  must  be  lost 
in  overcoming  its  rigidity;  whence  it  must  hap- 
pen, that  the  teeth  of  the  crown-wheel  will,  in 
that  case,  act  forcibly  on  the  pallets,  and  the- 
vibration  vrill  be  less.  If  the  pendulum  be  sus- 
pended on  an  axis,  this  cause,  together  vrith  the 
constant  wear,  is  very  injurious  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  machine,  but  this  defect  is  remedied 
by  suspending  it  by  a  straight  flexible  spring,  as 
is  shown  in  fig.  6  to  14  of  plate  I.  Horology. 

The  rod  of  the  above  pendulum  should  be 
Bade  of  straight  grained  yellow  deal,  which  may 
be  procured  from  the  latn-maker's,  it  should  be 
spht  down  both  ways ;  neither  the  sort  which  is 
white  and  spongy,  nor  that  which  is  of  a  strong 
grain,  and  full  of  turpentine.  The  rod  is  a 
cylinder  of  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  diame- 
ter, and  fbrty-twb  inches  long;  it  should  be 
drM  and  gilt,  and  if  varnished  it  would  be  less 
sabject  to  changes  from  moist  weather.  The 
lod  beii^  first  roughed  out,  a  brass  ferrule  (a, 
fig.  6  above),  must  be  driven  on  its  lower  end, 
previoosly  turned  to  receive  it,  the  rod  is  then 
to  be  put  into  the  lathe,  the  ferrule  turned  true, 
sod  a  few  other  places  in  the  rod  may  likewise 
be  mode  round ;  the  whole  is  afterwards  to  be 
planed  straight,  round,  and  smooth;  a  hole  is 
then  to  be  drilled  at  the  bottom  of  the  rod,  to 
receive  the  wire  b  along  the  axis.  This  wire 
AoM  be  steel,  and  the  part  which  goes  into  the 
rod  a  little  taper,  and  rather  larger  than  the  hole 
m  the  end  of  the  rod,  the  rest  of  the  vrire  cylin- 
drical, and  the  end  conical ;  a  screw  must  be 
cot  upon  the  cylindrical  part  with  stocks ;  the 
wire  most  be  forced  into  the  hole  at  the  bottom 
of  the  lod,  and  then  cross-pinned  through  both 
ferrale  and  rod,  as  at  P.  The  top  of  the  n3d, 
f^.  9>  is  slit  along  the  ^in  vrith  a  fine  spring 
snr,  to  reoeire  the  spnng  at  X,  by  which  the 
peadulnm  is   sospended  ;    the  two  parts  are 


drawn  together  by  a  screw,  and  made  to  pinch 
the  spring;  this  screw  passes  through  the  quar- 
ter |Mrt  of  a  brass  ferrule,  and  is  tapped  into  the 
opposite  quarter  part;  Uie  head  or  the  screw, 
with  the  first  quarter,  appears  at  e,  fi^.  9.  The 
spring  is  a  piece  of  strong  watch-spnng,  which 
has  not  been  coiled  up;  the  upper  part  has  two 
cylindrical  buttons  nvetted  to  it,  opposite  to 
each  other,  one  of  these  appears  at  Z ;  these 
bear  the  weight  of  the  pendulum  during  the 
time  of  adjusting  its  suspension,  before  the 
screws  are  drawn  tight  The  ball  of  the  penda- 
lum  is  made  of  Jead,  and  consists  of  two  parts 
screwed  together  upon  the  rod,  so  as  to  pinch  it. 
Fig.  7  is  the  ball  as  it  appears  edgeways,  and 
shows  the  section  down  the  axis  of  the  rod  where 
the  two  parts  join.  The  shape  of  the  ball,  when 
the  two  parts  are  screwed  together,  is  the  middle 
frustrum  of  a  globe,  as  is  seen  by  the  figure. 
These  two  parts  should  be  moulded  from  a  neat 
turned  pattern  of  wood,  where  the  hole  should 
be  left  to  receive  the  rod ;  they  may  be  cast  so 
near  their  true  form,  as  to  give  but  little  trouble 
in  turning  down  in  the  lathe  and  finishing;  if 
the  pattern  be  made  true,  the  axis  of  the  rod  will 
pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  both.  Fig. 
6  is  the  pendulum  seen  flatwise ;  two  pieces  of 
brass  are  soldered  to  the  back  part  of  the  bow, 
and  tapped  to  receive  the  screws  which  fasten 
the  two  parts  together;  one  of  these  pieces 
appears  at  y,  fig.  12.  The  place  of  the  ball 
upon  the  rod  being  found,  it  is  then  to  be 
screwed  fiist  to  the  rod,  and  not  to  be  removed 
to  regulate  the  clock.  On  the  screw  part  of  the 
wire,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pendulum-rod,  is  a 

S  Under  of  brass  in  two  parts,  the  screw  passing 
rough  the  centre  of  both  parts.  The  upper 
part,  dy  d,  fig.  6,  consists  of  a  milled  torus,  and 
a  plain  cylindrical  part,  both  in  one  piece;  the 

S  Under  has  numerical  figures  engraven  on  it,  in 
e  order  they  are  represented  in  the  plate,  the 
lower  part  consists  ot  a  milled  torus  only,  as  at 
«,  e.  When  the  upper  part  is  screwed  to  its 
proper  place,  it  must  be  held  fast,  and  the  lower 
part  screwed  against  it,  so  as  to  pinch  the 
screw-wire,  and  secure  it  against  any  accidental 
turning.  Whenever  there  is  occasion  to  move 
the  upper  part  (in  order  to  regulate)  the  under 
part  must  first  be  detached  till  the  adjustment 
oe  made,  and  then  screwed  close  again,  as  be- 
fore. This  part  may  be  called  the  regulator,  and 
will  perform  that  office  with  a  much  greater 
degree  of  correctness  than  where  the  whole  ball 
of  the  pendulum  is  moved. 

Havmg  thus  described  the  pendulum-rod 
with  its  ball,  we  may  now  describe  the  proper 
method  of  suspending  it,  which  is  by  a  project- 
ing cock  made  of  brass,  and  is  composed  of 
•three  distinct  pieces,  fixed  together  with  rivets 
and  screws.  It  is  difficult  to  give  the  exact 
form  without  giving  many  views  of  it;  but 
the  general  principle  may  be  easily  explained. 
Strength  ana  steadiness  are  particularly  sought 
in  its  formation,  and  the  side  view,  fig.  9,  will 
make  it  appear  how  these  are  attained  in  the 
vertical  line,  by  the  part  marked  a,  a,  above  the 
line  of  suspension,  and  that  marked  c,  c,  below 
the  line,  as  these  serve  as  strong  brackets  each 
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Way;  but  the  part  which  serves  as  its  principal 
support  in  the  nbrizontal  line  does  not  appear  in 
the  side  view,  but  may  be  seen  in  fig.  11.  The 
form  of  the  part  from  6  to  6,  is  the  same  as  that 
seen  in  the  side  view  from  the  dotted  line  e  to  c. 
The  screw  marked  at  Z,  fig.  9,  appears  sideways 
in  the  plan;  this  screw  goes  througli  the  two 

C,  which  project  forward  to  hang  the  pendu- 
upon.  The  right  angled  part  d,  d,  b,  6,  fig. 
11,  i<  fixed  to  the  flat  brass  plate  by  three  rivets, 
as  large  as  their  thickness  will  admit,  one  at  the 
angle  near  the  lower  fr,  and  one  at  each  extremi- 
ty of  the  piece;  the  parts  are  put  together  by 
ri vetting,  tnat,  when  separate,  they  may  be  ham- 
mer-liaraened.  This  cock  is  firmly  fixed  to  a 
strong  piece  of  wainscot,  which  is  placed  against 
the  back  of  the  clock-case,  and  the  whole  firmly 
attached  to  the  wall.  The  mode  of  suspension 
should  be  such,  that  none  of  the  lateral  motion 
of  the  pendulum,  as  it  vibrates,  can  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  other  parts  of  the  apparatus,  nor 
should  the  whole  be  liable  to  be  disturbed  by 
foreign  causes.  The  two  planes  of  the  cock  at 
Z,  which  are  to  receive  the  string  between  them, 
should  be  filed  flat  when  the  plate  T  is  taken 
off,  and  thus  the  spring  mav  be  pinched  firm 
between  them;  so  also  should  the  cheeks  of  the 
slit  at  the  upper  end  of  the  rod,  so  that  the 
spring  should  not  have  the  least  play  at  either  of 
its  terminations;  otherwise,  its  force  will  be  very 
unequal.  In  placing  the  cock,  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  place  where  the  spring  bends,  fig. 
9,  should  be  adjusted  to  tlie  level  of  the  verge 
or  arbor  of  the  pallets  at  A  H. 

When  the  pendulum  is  to  be  suspended  upon 
the  cock,  take  out  the  screw  in  fig.  9,  and  release 
the  opposite  one  at  2,  and  hang  the  pendulum- 
ppring  between  the  two  planes  at  Z,  fig.  9,  putting 
the  cylindrical  buttons,  which  are  rivettea  at  the 
top  of  the  spring,  into  the  hollow  made  to  re- 
ceive them  at  Z,  then  return  the  screw  into 
its  place,  but  do  not  tighten  it ;  then  tighten  the 
screw  c,  at  the  top  of  the  pendulum-rod,  and  af- 
terwards the  two  screws,  11  Q,  which  will  secure 
it  in  its  place ;  and  from  its  having  hung  freely, 
before  these  screws  were  tighten^,  the  several 
parts  will  have  been  drawn  into  the  true  perpen- 
dicular line  ;  the  clock  is  afterwards  put  to  it. 
We  may  now  explain  the  contrivance  by  which 
the  pendulum  receives  its  impubes  m>m  the 
wheel-work.  A,  fig.  13,  is  the  verge  or  arbor, 
<m  which  tlie  pallets  are  fixed ;  i  1,  is  a  round 
piece  of  brass  rivetted  to  the  collet ;  k  k  k  n 
the  stem  of  the  crutch,  seen  edgeways,  and  in  fig. 
V4f  it  appears  ^atwavs.  In  the  centre  of  the 
upper  part  is  a  round  bole,  A,  made  to  fit  the 
verge ;  and  at  1,2,  are  two  circular  slits.  In 
fig.  12,  at  2, 2,  is  another  round  piece  of  brass, 
fitted  rather  loose  on  the  verge ;  tne  screw  at  A, 
and  another  on  the  opposite  side,  go  through  the 
fixed  plate  marked  1  1,  and  also  through  the 
curved  slits  on  fig.  13,  marked  1,  2,  and  are 
tapped  into  the  plate,  marked  2  2,  fig.  12,  so 
that  the  crutch  has  a  considerable  motion  round 
the  centre  of  the  verge,  and  may  be  fixed  in 
any  portion  by  these  screws,  one  of  which  only 
can  appear  in  this  view,  and  is  opposite  to  A, 
fig.  12.  .  At  the  other  end  of  the  stem  of  the 
crutch,  fig.  13,  is  a  hole  to  receive  the  screw- 


shank  of  the  steel  piece  seen  edgewavs,  fie.  8,  and, 
when  screwed  up,  appears  at  K^L.    The  sides 
of  this  piece  must  be  filed  flat,  and  polished:  or 
at  least  3^  fine  grain  given  to  it;  its  thickness 
should  be  about  j^  of  an  iuch ;  the  end  of  the  flat 
part  is  seen  at  fig.  14.    The  shoulder  marked 
w  Wf  at  fig.  8,  should  be  turned  flat,  and  when 
the  screwed  shank  is  put  through  the  hole  B  of 
the  crutch,  in  order   to  fix  it,  a  collet  of  brass 
should  be  interposed  between  the  nut  and  the 
face  of  the  crutch ;  this  collet  or  brass  plate  should 
be  turned  hollow  towards  the  crutch,  and  some- 
what round  towards  the  nut,  which  will  make  the 
fitting  more  effectual.      The  flat  fiices  of  the 
steel  plate  must  be  set  parallel  to  the  line  A  B, 
fig.  13.    An  oblong  hole  is  pierced  through  tlie 
wooden  rod,  fig.  14,  in  the  airection  of  the  axis 
of  the  rod ;  two  fine  steel  screws  s  s,  are  tapped 
through  tlie  sides  of  this  hole.    These  screws 
pinch  the  flat  part  of  the  steel  piece  between 
them ;  the  ends  of  the  screws  which  bear  against 
the  plate  are  somewhat  rounded  off;  the  ends  of 
these  screws,  and  the  flat  part  they  bear  against, 
must  be  made  as  hard  as  possible.    The  holes 
for  the  screws  must  be  made  at  right  angles  to  the 
flat  sides  of  the  feces  of  the  steel  piece,  and  must 
pass  through  the  axis  of  the  rod.    These  screws 
are  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  have  eighty 
threads  in  an  inch.    They  must  be  forced  in  so 
as  to  cut  their  own  threads  in  the  wood,  after  which 
they  must  never  be  turned  quite  out.  After  having 
properly  suspended  the  pendulum,  and  come  to 
set  up  &e  clock,  draw  back  the  screws  <,  s,  iig. 
14,  so  as  to  leave  room  for  the  flat  of  the  steel 
part,  T,  to  enter  clearly  between  them.    To  put 
the  clock  in  beat,  release  the  screws  at  A,  Iig. 
12,  and  its  opposite  screw,  (which  is  hidden  in 
this  view,)  so  as  just  to  let  the  verge  move  siiflfin 
the  hole  of  the  crutch.  The  frame  containing  the 
wheel-work  must  then  be  set  into  its  place,  care* 
fully  directing  the  flat  of  the  crutch  between  the 
screws,  which  pass  through  the  sides  of  the  rod. 
After  having  screwed  down  the  frame  of  the 
work  to  the  rising  board  as  usual,  the  crutch 
must  be  held  fast  while  the  pallets  and  verge  are 
turned  so  as  to  bring  the  clock  into  beat.    The 
screw  at  A,  fig.  12,  and  its  opposite  must  then 
be  tightened,  so  as  to  set  the  pallets  and  verge 
&st  to  the  crutch.    The  back  name  must  be  cut 
so  as  to  get  at  the  heads  of  these  screws  with  a 
key  from  the  front  of  the  clock.     These  screws 
have  square  heads,  not  slits,  and  are  turned  with 
a  key,  to  prevent  the  thrusting  forwards  which  is 
necessary  when  a  turn-screw  is  used.    The  clock, 
may  be  adjusted  into  beat  with  the  greatest  nicety, 
by  releasing  one  of  the  screws,  «,  s,  fig.  14,  and 
screwing  up  the  other ;  taking  care  not  to  over- 
turn tliese  screws  so  as  to  strip  the  threads  in  the 
wood.    The   rule  to  be  observed  is  this :  the 
artist  must  always  hear  the  flat,  T,  strike  against 
the  screws,  and  if  it  be  but  heard,  they  cannot  be 
too  close ;  these  parts  should  be  oiled.    O,  P, 
fig.  10,  is  a  piece  of  steel  wire,  which  passes 
through  the  axis  of  the  rod  in  order  to  catch  it, 
by  means  of  two  slips  of  wood  properly  cut  and 
fastened  to  the  rising  board,  so  that  this  wire  just 
keeps  clear  of  it,  in  the  vibrations  of  the  penau- 
lum.    The  ingenious  clock-maker  will  easily 
perceive,  that  if  the  above  work  be  carefully  e»- 
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eoited,  according  to  the  directioDS  giren,  the  im- 
polies  will  be  given  in  the  axis  of  the  pendulum- 
lod,  and  thence  cooveyed  to  the  centre  of  gra- 
ritjof  the  ball:  two  circumstances  absolutely 
Decesnnr  to  produce  a  steady  and  regular  mo- 
tioQ  of  me  pendulum. 

Dr.  Franklin  contrived  a  clock,  represented  at 
fi^.  15,  to  show  the  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds, 
with  only  three  wheels  and  two  pinions  in  the 
whole  movement.  The  dial-plate,  it  will  be  seen, 
has  die  hours  engraved  upon  it  in  spiral  spaces, 
aloag  two  diameters  of  a  circle,  containing  four 
times  sixty  minutes.  The  index  A  goes  round  in 
four  hoais,  and  counts  the  minutes  ^m  any  hour 
which  it  hsLi  passed  to  the  next  following  hoar.  The 
tiiDe,dierefore,  in  the  position  of  the  index  shown 
in  die  figure,  is  either  thirty  minutes  past  XII,  IV, 
or  \1II ;  and  so  in  every  other  quarter  of  the 
dide  it  noints  to  the  number  of  minutes  after  the 
hoon  which  the  index  last  left  in  its  motion. 
TVe  small  hand  B,  in  thearch  at  top,  goes  round 
ODoe  in  a  minute,  and  shows  the  seconds.  The 
wbeel-woik  of  this  clock  may  be  seen  at  fig.  16. 
A  ii  the  first  or  great  wheel,  containing  160  teeth, 
and  going  round  in  four  hours,  with  the  index- 
hmd  connected  by  a  hole  through  its  axis.  This 
whed  tarns  a  pinion  of  ten  leaves,  which,  there- 
fere,  goes  round  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  On 
die  axis  of  this  pinion  is  the  wheel  C,  of  120 
teedi,  whidi  goes  round  in  the  same  time,  and 
tons  a  pinion  D  of  eisht  leaves  round  in  a 
miniite,  with  the  seconds'  hand  B  fixed  on  its 
atis,  and  also  the  common  wheel  £  of  &irty 
teeth,  for  moving  a  pendulum,  by  pallets,  that 
WhnUes  seconds,  as  in  a  common  clock. 

This  clock  is  wound  up  by  a  cord  going 
orer  a  pull^  on  the  axis  of  the  great  wheel,  like 
a  common  thirty-hours' clock.  Manv  of  these 
admirably  simple  machines  have  been  con- 
Amcted,  which  measure  time  exceedingly  well. 
It  is  subject,  however,  to  the  inconvenience  of 
nqnihi^  frequent  winding  by  drawing  up  the 
weight,  and  likewise  to  some  uncertainty  as  to 
the  particular  honr  shown  by  the  index  A.  Mr. 
Ferguson  has  proposed  to  remedy  these  incon- 
veoiencies  by  tne  following  construction  :  in  the 
dial-pkte  of'^the  clock,  fig.  17,  there  is  an  open- 
iDg,s,6,c,d^  below  the  centre,  trough  which 
appears  part  of  a  fiat  plate :  on  this  the  twelve 
hoon,  with  their  divisions  into  cpiarters,  are  en- 
RtaTcd.  This  plate  turns  round  m  twelve  hours : 
aod  die  index  A  points  out  the  true  hour,  &c.  B 
is  die  minutes'-hand,  which  goes  round  ihe  large 
cirde  of  sixty  minutes  whilst  the  plate  a,  6,  c,  dy 
diifts  iti  place  one  hour  under  tne  fixed  index 
^  There  a  another  opening,  e,f,  g.  A,  through 
^^ich  the  seconds  are  seen  on  a  fiat  moveable 
nog,  at  the  extremi^of  a  fieur-de-lis,  engraved 
«  die  dial-phte.  The  great  wheel  of  this  clock, 
eontaiatng  120  teeth,  and  turning  round  in 
t«el?e  hours.  The  axis  of  this  wheel  bears  the 
plate  of  hours,  wtiidi  may  be  moved  by  a  pin 
panng  through  the  small  holes  drilled  in  the 
plate,  without  affecting  the  wheel-work.  The 
S'cit  wheel  A,  fig.  18,  turns  a  pinion,  B,  of  ten 
^▼es,  round  in  an  hour,  and  carries  the  minutes'- 
^  B  on  its  axis,  round  the  dial-plate  in  the 
ttnie  time.  On  this  axis  is  a  wheel,  C,  of  120 
teeii,  tonitog  found  a  pinion,  D,  of  six  leaves. 


in  three  minutes ;  on  the  axis  of  which  there  is 
a  wheel,  £,  of  ninety  teeth,  that  keeps  a  pendu- 
lum in  motion,  vibrating  seconds  by  pallets,  as 
in  a  common  clock,  when  the  pendulum-wheel 
has  only  thirty  teeth,  and  goes  round  in  a  mi- 
nute. In  order  to  show  the  seconds  by  this 
clock,  a  thin  plate  must  be  divided  into  three 
times  sixty,  or  180  equal  parts,  and  numbered, 
10,  20,  30,  40, 50,  60,  three  times  successively, 
and  fixed  on  the  same  axis  with  the  wheel  of 
ninety  teeth,  so  as  to  turn  round  near  the  back 
of  the  dial-plate ;  and  these  divisions  will  show 
the  seconds  through  the  opening,  e,/,  g,  A,  in 
the  dial-plate.  This  clock  will  go  a  week  with- 
out winding,  and  always  show  the  precise  hour ; 
but  this  clock,  as  Mr.  Ferguson  candidly  ac- 
knowledges, has  two  disadvantages,  from  which 
Dr.  Franklin's  clock  is  free.  When  the  minutes'- 
hand,  B,  is  adjusted,  the  hour-plate  must  also  be 
set  right  by  means  of  a  pin ;  and  the  smallness 
of  the  teeth  in  the  svring  wheel  will  cause  the 
pendulum-ball  to  describe  but  small  arcs  in  its 
vibrations :  and,  therefore,  tlie  momentum  of  the 
ball  will  be  less,  and  the  times  of  the  vibrations 
will  be  more  affected  by  any  unequal  impulse  of 
the  pendulum-wheel  on  the  pallets.  Besides, 
the  weight  of  the  flat  rine  on  which  the  seconds 
are  engraved  will  load  the  pivots  of  the  axis  ot 
the  pendulum-wheel  with  a  great  deal  of  fric- 
tion, which  ought,  by  all  possible  means,  to  be 
avoided.  This  inconvenience  might,  however, 
very  easily  be  remedied  by  omitting  the  second 
plate. 

The  term  clock,  which  is  usually  applied  in- 
discriminately to  all  horological  macnmes,  be- 
longs in  reality  to  those  instruments  alone  which 
indicate  the  hour  by  means  of  a  bell,  and,  al- 
though we  have  already  shown  that  striking 
cloclu  are  of  considerable  antiquity,  the  striking 
portion  certainly  belongs  to  a  period  lone  sub- 
sequent to  the  first  invention  of  those  highly 
useful  machines. 

It  nay  now  be  adviseable  to  examine  what  is 
termed  the  striking  part,  and  for  its  better  illus- 
tration we  have  separated  that  part  of  the  train 
horn  the  rest  of  the  movement    In  the  annexed 

diagram  h  represents  ^^ 

the  barrel-wheel,  fiir- 
nished  with  a  ratchet 
and  click  to  prevent 
the  return  of  tne  bar- 
rel. The  wheel  k 
turns  a  pinion  of  eight 
teeth,  on 'the  same 
arbor  with  which 
pinion  ia  die  wheel 
t,  turning  a  similar 
pinion  on  the  arbor 
of  the  wheel  A.  The 
wheel  k  turns  another 
pinion  of  eight  on  the 
same  arbor  with  the 
wheel  t  of  48,  and 
this  last  wheel  tum^: 
a  pinion  of  six,  on 
the  axis  of  which  is 
a  broad  flat  piece  of 
metal  called  the  fly, 
seen  edgeways  at^ 
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The  wheel  •  has  eight  pins  projecting  from  it, 
and  these,  in  succession,  raise  the  tail  of  the  ham- 
mer as  the  rotation  of  the  wheel  brings  them  to 
it  When  the  hamqier  is  discharged,  or  frees  it- 
self from  the  pin,  it  is  carried  against  the  bell  by 
the  spring  « ;  u  is  called  the  counter-spring,  and 
is  employed  to  present  the  hammer  jarring 
against  the  bell. 

We  have  now  to  examine  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  going  or  watch  part,  and  that  which 
is  employed  in  regulating  the  hammer-work. 
Let  A  be  a  piece  of 
brass  cut  down  in 
twelve  spiral  steps 
in  form  of  a  snail, 
(from  whence  it 
takes  its  name)  as 
in  the  figure;  let 
this  be  fixed  on  the 
socket  of  the  hoar 
wheel ;  and  B  G  L 
F  the  rack,  with  14 
teeth,  turning  on 
its  centre  L,  having 
a  spring  H  to  force 
the  end  F  upon  the 
steps  of  the  snail, 
A,  when  at  liberty. 
The  pin  at  I  in  the 
motion-wheel  takes 
hold  of  the  lifting- 
piece  D  M  K ;  and 
the  end  K  in  rising, 
lifts  up  the  hook  C 
which  lies  in  the  teeth  of  the  rack,  and  rises  un- 
til  the  teeth  are  disengaged  from  it;  the  end  F 
then  falls  down,  and  stops  against  the  steps  of 
the  snail  A,  which  in  the  figure  is  at  two  o'clock. 

The  arbor  of  the  third  or  gathering  wheel  k, 
shown  in  the  preceding  diagram,  comes  through 
the  plate  on  which  the  pallet  E  m  is  fixed ;  a 
turn  of  which  answering  to  one  stroke  of  the 
hammer,  gathers  the  rack  up  one  tooth  ;  12  steps 
of  the  snail  answer  12  teeth  in  the  rack ;  and, 
when  the  gathering  pallet  £  m  has  taken  as 
many  teeth  in  the  rack  as  the  number  of  the  hour, 
the  end  £  of  the  pallet  stops  against  a  pin  in  the 
rack  at  G,  and  is  there  at  rest  until  the  hook  C 
is  again  lifted  out  of  the  teeth  by  the  lifting- 
piece,  as  before. 

When  the  hook  C  is  lifted  out  of  the  teeth  of 
the  rack,  the  clock  would  strike  continually,  as 
the  hook,  being  out  of  the  teeth,  prevents  the  rack 
being  gathered  up;  but  that  the  end  K  of  the 
lifting-^iece  has  a  small  arm  which  goes  through 
the  plate,  and  a  pin  in  the  wheel  t,  which  stops 
against  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  the  lifting- 
piece  is  suffered  to  fell  by  the  pin  I  having  gone 
past  the  pin  in  the  rim  of  the  wheel  /,  it  is  clear 
of  the  arm  at  the  end  of  the  lifting  piece  K ;  the 
wheel  being  then  at  liberty,  the  clock  strikes 
until  the  gathering  pallet  E  stops  against  the  pin 
of  the  rack  at  G,  as  before.  By  putting  i  small 
string  to  the  top-end  of  the  spring  S,  or  lifting- 
piece  M,  to  come  through  the  case,  it  may  be 
r.«ftce  to  strike  the  last  hour  at  any  time,  except 
when  on  tlie  viraming. 

A  more  simple  contrivtoce  for  dividing  the 
hours  in  a  striking  clock  may  now  be  examined ; 


it  may,  however,  be  proper  to  state,  that  thij 
apparatus  is  seldom  resorted  to  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  modem  £nglish  clock,  although  the 
foreign  mechanics  still  consider  it  well  adapted 
for  its  intended  purpose 


The  wheel  A  is  in  this  case  united  to  the  bar- 
rel arbor,  and  as  such  revolves  with  it,  bearing 
the  locking-plate  B.  The  arm  C  is  attached  to 
the  detent  D,  so  that  when  the  extremity  C  drops 
into  the  notches  in  the  plate,  the  striking  train  is 
stopped,  by  another  arm  on  the  detent  D  inter- 
ceptmg  a  pin  in  the  warning  wheel.  A  reference 
to  the  locking-plate  will  show  that  its  divisions 
correspond  with  the  hours  of  the  day :  the  arm 
C  indicating  nine  o'clock.  In  clocks  of  this 
description  the  rack  and  its  appendages  are  of 
course  dispensed  with. 

In  the  year  1803,  the  Society  for  the  En- 
couragement of  Arts,  &c.  presented  to  Mr.  John 
Prior  of  Nessfield,  Yorkshire,  a  reward  of  thirty 
guineas  on  account  of  his  contrivance  for  the 
striking  part  of  an  eight-days'  clock.  As  this  in- 
vention IS  likely  to  be  useful,  we  shall  describe 
it  here.  It  consists  of  a  wheel  and  fly,  with  six 
turns  of  a  spiral  line,  cut  upon  the  wheel,  for  the 
purpose  of  counting  the  hours.  The  pins  below 
this  spiral  elevate  3ie  hammer,  and  tliose  above 
are  for  the  use  of  the  defent.  This  single  wheel 
serves  the  purpose  of  count-wheel,  pin-wheel, 
detent-wheel,  and  the  fly-wheel,  and  has  six  re- 
volutions in  striking  the  twelve  hours.  If  we 
suppose  a  train  of  wheels  and  pinions  used  in 
other  striking  parts  to  be  made  without  error, 
and  that  the  wheels  and  pinions  would  turn  each 
other  without  shake  or  play,  then,  allowing  the 
above  supposition  to  be  true  (though  every  me- 
chanic knows  it  is  not),  Mr.  Prior's  striking  part 
would  be  found  six  times  superior  to  others,  in 
striking  the  hours  1,  2,  5,  7,  10,  and  11 ;  twelve 
times  superior  in  sinking  4,  6,  and  8;  and 
eighteen  times  in  striking  3, 9,  and  12.  In  striking 
2,  the  inventor  purposely  made  an  imperfection 
equal  to  the  space  of  three  teeth  of  the  wheel ; 
and,  in  striking  3,  an  imperfection  of  nine  or  ten 
teeth ;  and  yet  both  these  hours  are  struck  ner- 
fectly  correct.  The  flies  in  clocks  turn  rouna,  at 
a  mean,  about  sixty  times  for  every  knock  of  the 
hammer,  but  this  turns  round  only  three  times 
for  the  same  purpose  :  and  suppose  the  pivots 
were  of  equal  diameters,  the  influence  of  oil  on 
them  would  be  as  the  number  of  revolutions  in 
each.  It  would  be  better  for  clocks  if  they  gave 
no  warning  at  all,  but  the  snail  piece  to  raise  a 
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weight  somewhat  similar  to  the  model  Mr.  Prior 
sent  for  the  inspection  of  the  Society  for  the  En- 
coaragement  of  Arts,  &c. 

The  stnlcing  part  of  this  clock  is  represented 
at  %.  3.*plate  2,  of  Horology. 

A,  the  large  wheel,  on  the  face  of  which  are 
sunk  or  cut  the  »ix  turns  of  a  spiral. 

B,  the  single  worm  screw,  which  acts  on  the 
above  wheel,  and  moves  the  fly  C. 

D,  the  spiral  work  of  the  wheel  A.  Tlie  black 
spots  show  the  grooves  into  which  the  dents  drop 
00  striking  the  hoar. 

E,  the  groove  into  which  the  locking  piece  F 
drops  when  it  strikes  one,  and  from  whicn  place 
it  proceeds  to  the  oatward  parts  of  the  spiral  in 
the  progressive  hours,  being  thrown  out  by  a  lift- 
ioiT  piece  H  at  each  hour ;  the  upper  detent  G 
beii^  pumped  off  with  the  locking  piece  F,  from 
the  pins  on  the  wheel  A» 

In  striking  the  hour  of  12,  the  locking  piece, 
having  arrived  at  the  outer  spiral  at  H,  rises  up 
an  inclined  plane,  aud  drop^  by  its  own  weight 
into  the  inner  circle,  in  which  the  hour  1  is  to  he 
strock.  and  proceeds  on  in  a  progressive  motion 
throogfa  the  different  hours  till  it  comes  again  to  12. 

I,  the  hammer-work  made  in  the  common  way, 
which  is  worked  by  thirteen. pins  on  the  face  of 
the  spiral. 

Fig.  4.  R,  the  thirteen  pins  on  the  face  of  the 
spiral,  which  work  the  hammer-work. 

L,  the  outer  pins  which  lock  the  detent 

M,  the  pump  spring  to  the  detent. 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  notice  the  late 
James  Ferguson's  machmery  for  exhibiting  the 
apparent  daily  motions  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  state  of  the  tides,  &c.  The  dial  plate  of 
this  clock  is  represented  at  fig.  1 ,  of  plate  2,  of 
HoEOLoGT.  It  contains  all  the  twenty-four  hours 
of  the  day  and  night.  S  is  the  sun,  which  serves 
as  an  hour  index,  by  going  down  the  dial-plate 
in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  M  is  the  moon,  which 
goes  round  in  twenty-four  hours,  fifty  minutes 
and  a  half,  from  any  point  in  the  hour  circle  to 
the  same  point  again,  which  is  equal  to  the 
time  of  the  moon's  going  round  in  the  heavens, 
from  the  meridian  of  any  place  to  the  same 
meridian  again.  The  sun  is  fixed  to  a  circular 
plale,  as  at  fig.  2,  and  carried  round  by  the 
motion  of  the  plate,  on  which  the  twenty-four 
hours  are  engraven,  and  within  them  is  a  circle 
divided  into  twenty-nine  and  a  half  equal  parts, 
for  the  days  of  the  moon's  age,  accounted  from 
the  thn«  of  any  new  moon  to  the  next  after ; 
and  each  day  stands  directly  under  the  time  (in 
the  twenty-four  hour  circle),  of  the  moon's 
coming  to  the  meridian,  the  twelve  under  the 
son  standing  for  mid-day,  and  the  opposite 
twelve  for  ond-night.  Thus,  when  the  moon  is 
e^t  days  old,  she  comes  to  the  meridian  at- 
half  an  hour  past  six  in  the  afternoon ;  and,  when 
ihe  is  sixteen  days  bld^  she  comes  to  the  meridian 
at  one  o'clool  in  the  morning.  The  moon  M, 
fig.  1,  is  fixed  to  another  circular  plate  of  the 
same  diameter  with  that  which  carries  the  sun ; 
and  this  moon-plate  turns  round  in  twenty -four 
hours,  fifty  minutes  and  a  half.  It  is  cut  open, 
so  as  to  show  some  of  the  hours  and  days  of  the 
moon's  age ;  on  the  plate  below  it  that  carries 
the  son,  and  across  this  opening  at  a  aud  b  are 
Vol.  VI. 


two  short  pieces  of  small  wire  in  the  moon-plate. 
The  wire  a  shows  the  day  of  the  moon's  age, 
and  time  of  her  coming  to  the  meridian,  on  the 
plate  below  it  that  carries  the  sun;  and  the  wire 
b  shows  the  time  of  high  water  for  that  day  on 
the  same  plate.  These  wires  must  He  placed  as 
far  from  one  another,  as  the  time  of  the  moon*s 
coming  to  the  meridian  differs  from  the  time  of 
high-water  at  the  place  where  the  clock  is  in- 
tended to  serve.  At  London  bridge  it  is  high- 
water  when  the  moon  is  two  hours  and  a  half 
past  the  meridian. 

Above  this  plate  that  carries  the  moon,  there 
is  a  fixed  plate  N,  supported  by  a  wire  A,  the 
upper  end  of  which  is  fixed  to  the  plate,  and 
the  lower  end  is  bent  to  a  right  angle,  and  fixed 
into  the  dial^plate  at  the  lowermost  or  mid-night 
twelve.  This  plate  may  represent  the  earth,  and 
the  dot  at  L,  London,  or  any  otl^r  place  at 
which  the  clock  is  designed  to  show  the  times  of 
high  and  low  water. 

Around  this  plate  is  an  elliptical  shade  upon 
the  plate  that  carries  the  moon  M :  the  highest 
points  of  this  shade  are  marked  high«water,  and 
the  lowest  points  low-water ;  as  this  plate  turns 
round  below  the  fixed  plate  N,  the  high  and  low- 
water  points  come  successively  even  with  L,  and 
stand  just  over  it  at  the  times  when  it  b  high  or 
low  water  at  the  given  place ;  which  times  are 
pointed  out  by  the  sun,  S,  among  the  twenty- 
fours  on  the  dial-plate  :  and,  in  the  arch  of  this 
plate,  above  twelve  at  noon,  is  a  plate,  H,  that 
rises  and  falls  as  the  tide  does  at  the  given  place. 
Thus,  when  it  is  high-water  (suppose  at  London), 
one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  elliptical  shade 
stands  just  over  L,  and  tlie  tide  place,  H,  is  at 
its  greatest  height :  and,  when  it  is  low  water  at 
London,  one  of  the  lowest  points  of  the  ellip- 
tical shade  stands  over  L,  and  the  tide  place  H 
is  quite  down,  so  as  to  disappear  beyond  the 
dial-plate.  As  the  sun  S  goes  round  the  dial- 
plate  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  moon  M, 
goes  round  it  in  twenty-four  hours,  fifty  minutes 
and  a  half,  the  moon  goes  round  so  much  slower 
than  the  sun,  as  only  to  make  twenty-eight  and 
a  half  revolutions  in  the  time  the  sun  makes 
twenty-nine  and  a  half;  and  therefore  the  moon's 
distance  from  the  sun  is  continually  changing ; 
so  that  at  whatever  time  the  sun  and  moon  are 
together,  or  in  conjunction,  in  twenty-nine  and  a 
half  days  afterwards  they  will  be  in  conjunction 
again.  Consequently  the  plate  that  carries  the 
moon  moves  so  much  slower  than  the  plate  that 
carries  the  sun,  as  always  to  make  tlie  wire  a 
shift  over  one  day  of  the  moon's  age  on  the  sun*s 
plate  in  twenty-four  hours. 

In  the  plate  that  carries  the  moon,  tnerc  is  a 
round  hole  m,  through  which  the  phase  or  appear- 
ance of  the  moon,  is  seen  on  the  sun's  plate, 
for  every  day  of  the  moon's  age  from  change  to 
change.  When  the  sun  and  moon  are  in  con- 
junction, the  whole  space  seen  through  the  hole 
m  is  black ;  when  the  moon  is  opposite  the  sun 
(or  fiiU)  all  that  space  is  white ;  when  she  is  in 
eitfier  of  her  quarters  the  same  space  is  half 
black  and  half  white;  and  different  in  all  other 
positions,  so  as  the  white  part  may  resemble  the 
visible  or  enlightened  part  of  the  moon  for  every 
day  of  her  age. 
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To  show  these  various  appearances  of  the 
moon,  there  is  a  black  shaded  space  Ny,  F  /,  on 
the  plate  that  carries  the  sun.  When  the  sun 
and  moon  are  in  conjunction,  the  whole  space 
seen  through  the  round  hole  is  black,  as  at  N ; 
when  tlie  moon  is  full,  opposite  to  the  sun,  all 
the  space  seen  through  the  round  hole  is  white, 
as  at  F ;  when  the  moon  is  in  her  first  quarter, 
as  at  f,  or  in  her  last  quarter,  as  at  /,  the  hole 
is  only  half  shaded ;  and  more  or  less  according- 
ly for  each  position  of  the  moon,  with  regard  to 
her  age. 

Having  seen  that  all  clocks  owe  their  motion 
either  to  a  main  spring,  or  the  gravitating  influ- 
ence of  some  ponderous  body,  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  moment  the  power  is  withdrawn,  as  in 
the  act  of  winding,  the  wheels  will  cease  to  ad- 
vance. To  remedy  the  irregularity  and  variation 
in  the  time  Which  this  must  of  necessity  produce, 
the  annexed  simple  contrivance  is  occasionally 
resorted  to : — 

The  small  peg  at 
the  extremity  of  the 
lever  is  seen  iu  the 
one  case  to  rest  up- 
on the  tooth  of  the 
wheel,  while  the 
dotted  line  repre- 
sents it  in  its  usual 
position.  When  the 
clock  is  wound  the 
lever  is  raised,  and^ 
during  the  absence 
of  its  proper  main- 

Uining  power,  the  pressure  of  a  spring  acting 
on  the  lever  produces  an  equable  motion  in  the 
train.  There  are  a  variety  of  other  contrivances 
for  this  purpose ;  but  the  great  simplicity  of  the 
one  we  have  now  described,  althougn  not  entirely 
free  from  defects,  fits  it  for  general^adoption. 

As  the  period  of  winding  a  clock  propelled 
by  weights  must  of  necessity  depend  on  tlie 
length  of  the  cord  to  which  the  weignt  is  attached, 
it  will  be  evident  that  any  contrivance  by  which 
the  line  may  be  lengthened  without  increasing 
the  fall  must  be  advantageous  to  the     ^ 


machine.  This  desideratum  is  usually    ^^Z — TT 
effected  in  a  common  clock,  by  intro-         ' 
ducing  a  pulley,   represented  at  B, 
and,  by  means  of  this  simple  contri- 
vance, the  time  "of  the  clock  is  dou- 
bled.    It  may,  however,  be  proper  to 
add,  that  the  weight  must  be  mcreased 
in  an  equal  ratio,  as  ten  pounds  atr. 
tached   to   the  pulley   B,  can   only         y^ 
furnish  a  maintaining,  power  of  five 
pounds,  or  half  that  weight  at  A,  so 
that  a  clock  which  is  usually  furnished 
with  a  weight  of  about  fourteen  pounds, 
in  reality  only  requires  seven  to  give  motion  to 
the  train. 

In  all  pendulum  clocks,  but  more  especialfy 
those  that  are  employed  for  astronomical- pur- 
poses, the  greatest  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
stability  of  the  case  or  frame  to  which  they  acre 
attached.  The  necessity  of  employing  care  in 
this  respect  may  be  best  shown  by  reference  to  a 
curious  fact  furnished  by  the  late  Mr.  EUicott. 
It  occurs  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society; 


and  he  states,  that  a  very  excellent  regulatoi  was 
repeatedly  stopped  by  the  motion  of  a  pendulun-^ 
attached  to  another  clock  in  the  same  apartment. 
At  o^her  times  its  rate  was  materially  affected, 
and  yet  no  apparent  motion  of  the  *  clock-case 
was  observable.  On  this  account  it  is,  that  the 
best  regulators  are  usually  attached  to  a  firm 
support,  altogether  independent  of  the  walls 
of  the  building  in  which  tney  may  be  placed.  A 
very  ingenious  apparatus  has  been  suggested  by 
Mr.  Hardy,  and  rewarded  by  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  which 
appears  admirably  adapted  to  detect  the  slightest 
oscillation  that  may  occur.  It  consists  of  aif  in- 
verted pendulum,  and  may  be  readily  constructed 
by  supporting  a  perpendicular  wire  by  a  slight 
steel  spring,  a  movable  weight  being  attached  lo 
a  tube  sliding  on  the  wire.  Should  any  vibra- 
tion occur,  the  pendulum  is  immediately  put  in 
molion:  and  a  graduated  arc  is  sometimes 
attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  frame,  which 
selves  to  mark  the  amount  of  oscillation. 

The  letting  a  clock  into  heat  is  usually  effected 
by  bending  the  crutch  till  the  vibrations  on  each 
side  are  equal.  To  know  when  this  is  the  case, 
it  is  merely  necessary  to  mark  the  exact  point 
occupied  by  the  lower  extremity  of  the  pendulum 
when  the  ball  is  at  rest.  If  it  be  then  moved 
till  thfe  pallet  escape,  or,  in  plainer  terms,  till  tho 
clock  is  heard  to  tick^  its  extreme  distance  at 
that  side  will  then  be  known.  This  must  also  be 
marked  correctly;  and  if,  on  moving  it  in  tlie  op- 
posite direction,  it  be  found  to  describe  a  similar 
portion  of  a  circle,  it  may  then  be  <ionsidered  as 
accurately  in  beat.  If  this  should  not  be  the 
case,  the  crutch  must  then  be  bent ;  or,  in  more 
complete  machines,  an  alteration  made  by  screws. 
It  is  also  an  essential  condition,  that  the  centre  of 
suspension  of  the  pendulum  shall  be  exactly  in 
the  same  vertical  plane  with  the  centre  of  the 
verge ;  for,  if  the  pendulum  spring  happen  not 
to  coincide  with  a  perpendicular  line  passing 
through  the  pivot-hole  of  the  pallet's  arbor,  one 
half  the  arc  of  vibration  will  be  greater  than  the 
other,  even  after  the  crutch  is  properly  adjusted. 
An  error  of  this  kind  must  however  be  very 
obvious,  and  may  be  remedied  by  the  eye. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  art  clocks,  as  well  as 
watches,  were  of  very  simple  construction,  and 
every  artist  was  compelled  from  necessity  to 
complete  the  machine  he  attempted  to  construct; 
'but,  in  the  present  state  of  the  business,  it  is  di- 
vided into  a  great  number  of  branches,  and  each, 
by  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  that  depart- 
ment, attains  a  greater  degree  of  expertness  and 
accuracy  than  he  could  possibly  effect  withou- 
such  a  division  of  labor. 

The  invention  of  pendulum  clocks  has  been 
claimed,  more  especially,  by  Galileo  and  Huy- 
gens,  neither  of  whom  published  their  discoveries 
prior  to  1649 ;  and  it  will  be  found,  by  refer- 
ence to  the  following  extract,  that  it  is  to  an 
English  mechanic  that  we  are  really  indebted 
for  this  valuable  appendage  of  a  modem  clock : 

'The  clock  fixea  in  the  turret  of  the  said 
church,  was  the  first  long  pendulum  clock  in 
Europe,  invented  and  made  by  Richard  Harris 
of  London,  A.D.  1641;  although  the  honor  of 
the  invention  was  assumed  by  Vincenzo  Galileo, 
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A.  D.  1649,  and  also  by  Huygens  in  1657.  This 
pUte  is  here  affixed  by  Thomas  Gri^on,  of  this 
parish  (Coven t  Garden),  the  son  of  the  above 
Thomas  GrigDOD,  as  a  true  memorial  of  praise 


CLO 


to  those  two  skilful  mechanicians,  his  father  and 
Richard  Harris,  who  to  the  honor  of  Kngland, 
embodied  their  ideas  in  substantial  forms  that 
are  most  useful  to  mankind.* 


.  I      Goth,    klode  ;    Swed, 
)  klot.    A  lump  of  earth ; 


Clock,  n.  s.  Sax.  galukan,  to  close ;  the  gusset 
or  ornamented  work  of  a  stocking. 

Bit  stockings  with  tilver  doeh»  vere  ravished  from 
Ilia.  SmfU 

CLOD,  n.  s.  &  V. 

Clo'ddy,  adj. 
tiw  ground ;  any  thing  concreted  "together  in 
a  cluster,  as  particles  of  earth  cleave  to  each 
other.  Any  tning  vile,  base,  and  earthy,  as  the 
body  of  a  man  compared  to  his  soul.  Tiic 
adjectiTe  is  applied  to  whatever  is  muddy,  miry, 
mean,  gross,  base,  and  stupid.  To  clod  is  to  co- 
agulate together  into  concretions;  and,  when 
osed  in  the  active  sense,  to  pelt  with  clods,  or 
to  cover  with  clods. 

The  glorioot  sw, 
TuniBg  with  splendour  of  his  precious  eye. 
The  meagre  dodd^  eazth  to  glittering  golc}. 


The  e»th  that  casteth  op  from  the  plough  a  gK>at 
dad,  is  not  so  good  as  that  which  casteth  up  a  smaller 
ehd.  Bacon. 

Ill  cut  up,  as  plows 
Do  barren  lands,  and  strike  together  flints 
And  dodM,  the  ungrateful  senate  and  the  people. 

Ben  Jinuott. 
The  sjnrit  of  man. 
Which  God  inspired,  cannot  together  perish 
With  thik  corporeal  <dod.     Milton**  Paradise  Lost. 

Let  «s  go  find  the  body,  and  from  the  scream. 
With  lavers  pure,  add  cleansing  herbs,  wash  off 
The  doMed  gore.  Id. 

Fishenoen  who  make  holes  in  the  iee  to  dip  up 
iih  with  their  nets,  light  on  swallows  congealed  in 
(iidf  of  a  slimy  substance ;  and  carrying  them  home 
to  their  stoves,  the  warmth  restoreth  them  to  life  and 
t'^bt-  (karew. 

The  vulgar !  a  scarce  animated  dod. 

Ne'er  pleased  with  ought  abov^^'em.  Ihyden* 


Byianliatts  boast,  that  on  the  clod, 
Vheie  OBoe  their  sohan's  horse  has  trod. 
Growa  neither  grass,  nor  shrub,  nor  tree. 


Smip, 


CLODIUS  (Pablius),  a  Roman  of  an  illus- 
trioQs  familvy  but  infamous  for  his  licentiousness, 
ararice,  and  ambition.  He  committed  incest  with 
iis  three  sisters,  and  introduced  himself  in  wo- 
man's clothes  into  the^house  of  Julius  Cssar, 
viulst  Pompeia,  Cssar^s  wife,  of  whom  he  was 
(lamooredy  was  celebrating  the  mysteries  of 
Ceres,  at  which  do  man  was  permitted  to  appear. 
He  was  accused  of  this  violation  of  human  and 
divine  laws ;  but,  being  made  tribune,  he  thus 
screened  hiniself  from  justice.  Being  the  enemy 
of  Cato,  he  procured  him  to  be  sent  with  pns- 
tohan  powex3y  in  an  expedition  against  Ptolemy 
king  of  Cyprus,  that  by  the  difficulty  of  the  cam- 
paigD  he  might  ruin  bis  reputation,  and  destroy 


his  interest  at  Rome  during  liis  absence;  but 
Cato,  by  this  success,  frustrated  these  attempts. 
He  was  also  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Cicero,  and 
by  his  influence  obtained  his  banishment  troni 
Rome.  He  then  wreaked  his  vengeance  upon 
Cicero's  house,  which  he  burnt,  and  set  his  goods 
to  sale ;  which,  however,  to  his  great  mortification, 
no  one  offered  to  buy.  He  was  some  time  after 
murdered  by  Milo. 

CLCDPATE,  n.  s.  clod  and  pate.  A  stupid 
fellow  ;  a  dolt;  a  thickskull. 

C  LO'DPATED,  adj.  from  clodpate.  Stupid, 
dull,  doltish,  thoughtless. 

My  elodpated  relations  spoiled  the  greatpftc  genius 
in  the  world,  when  they  bred  mc  a  mechanicK. 

Arbuthno*. 

CLO'DPOLL,  n.  s.  from  clod  and  poll.  A 
thickskull ;  a  dolt ;  a  blockhead. 

This  letter  being  so  excellently  ignorant,  he  will 
4nd  that  it  comes  from  a  clodpoi/.  Shakspmwe* 

CLOG,  n.  s.  &  V.  n.  "J  Probably  from  log, 
Clo'oginess,  n.  s.  >a  load  or  hindrance, 
Clo'ggy,  adj  y  A  wooden  shoe,  which 

clogs  or  hinders  in  walking,  while  it  protects 
the  under  shoe  and  the  feet  from  wet.  The 
idea  of  the  verb  is  to  impede  motion  by 
weight ;  to  encumber  with  shackles ;  thence,  to 
embarrass.  It  is  occasionally  used  in  the  sense 
of  coalesce,  and  to  adhere ;  but  improperly,  as 
in  such  cases  it  is  only  a  corruption  of  clod  or 
clot. 

But  as  he  sought  his  loggying,  he  happed  oppoa 

a  whelp 
That  lay  under  a  stayer,  a  grete  walssh  dog. 
That  bare  about  his  neck  a  grete  huge  dog. 
Because  that  he  was  spetouse  and  wold  sone  bite  ; 
The  dog  wos  hongit  about  his  nek  for  men  shitld  not 

wite. 
Nothing,  the  dogges  maister  if  he  did  eny  harm. 
So  for  to  excuse  them  both  it  was  a  wyly  charm. 

Chaucer,     CanUirhurg  Tales, 

Alone  he  rode,  witliout  his  paragone. 
For  having  filcht  her  bells,  her  up  he  cast 
To  the  wide  world,  and  let  her  fly  alone,  ^ 
He  nould  \fe  dogged,  so  had  he  served  many  one. 

Spenser. 

Weariness  of  the  flesh  is  an  heavy  dog  to  the  will. 

Hooker. 

They're  our  dogs,  not  their  own  ;  if  a  man  be 
Chained  to  a  galley,  yet  the  galley's  free.         Doime, 

Since  thou  hast  far  to  go,  bear  not  along 
The  dogging  burthen  of  a  guilty  soul. 

Shakspeare. 
Youll  rue  the  time. 
That  doge  me  with  this  answer.  Id. 

If  you  find  so  much  blood  in  his  liver  as  will  clog 
the  foot  of  a  flea.  Til  eat  the  rest  of  the  anatomy. 

Id, 
1)2 
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I'm  glad  at  soul  I  have  no  other  child 
For  thy  esrape  would  teach  me  tyranny. 
To  hang  dogt  on  them.  ^d* 

His  majesty's  ships  were  over-pestered,  and  ckj^yH 
with  great  ordnance,  whereof  there  is  superfluity. 

RaMgh. 
I  did  bat  prompt  the  age  to  quit  their  clogM, 
By  the  known  rules  of  ancient  liberty. 

MiUon't  Parasite  Regained, 
As  a  dog  committed  close 
For  some  offence,  by  chance  breaks  loose. 
And  quits  his  dog,  but  all  in  vain. 
He  still  draws  after  him  his  chain.        HudUirat. 
,  By  additaments  of  some  such  nature,  some  grosser 
and  elo^g  parts  are  retained ;  or  else  much  subtilized 
and  otherwise  altered. .    Bogle's  Historg  of  Fimmets, 
In  France  the   peasantry  goes  barefoot ;  and   the 
middle  sort,  throughout  all  that  kingdom,  makes  use 
of  wooden  dogg.  Haneg  on  Conaumptiom, 

Gums  and  pomatums  shall  his  flight  restrain. 
While  clogged  he  beats  his  silken  wings  in  vain. 

Pope. 

CLOGHER,  a  city  and  bishop's  see  of  Ireland) 
in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  and  province  of  Ulster. 
In  a  very  early  age  an  abbey  of  regular  canons, 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  founded  here. 
St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have  presided  over  the 
church  of  Clogher;  and,  having  appointed  his 
successor,  he  resigned  this  government,  and  went 
to  Armagh,  where  he  founded  his  celebrated 
abbey.  On  the  20th  of  April,  1396,  a  dreadful 
fire  burnt  to  the  ground  the  church,  the  two  cha- 
pels, the  abbey,  the  court  of  the  bishops,  and 
thii^-two  other  buildings.  In  1610  king  James 
I.  annexed  this  abbey  and  its  revenues  to  the  see 
of  Clogher.  Clogher  is  seventy  miles  from  Dub- 
lin, and  twenty  west  of  Armagh. 

CLOrSTER,  n.  s.  &  v.  a.  "j    Wel^h,  cl6s ;  Sax. 

Cloi'steral,  flflj^'.  >claup»|i;    Germ. 

Cloi'ster^d,  part.  adj.  jcloster;  French, 
cloistre ;  Lat.  daus-trwn.  A  religious  retirement ; 
a  monastery ;  anunnery.  A  peristyle ;  a  piazza. 
To  shut  up  in  a  religious  house ;  to  confine ;  to 
immure;  to  shut  up  from  the  world. 

Yeve  me  than  of  thy  gold  to  make  our  doislre  ; 
Quod  he,  for  many  a  muscle  and  many  an  oistre. 
Whan  other  men  han  ben  ful  wel  at  ese. 
Hath  been  our  food,  our  doittre  for  to  rese. 

Chaueer,  Canterbwg  TaUa, 
Cloieter  thee  in  some  religious  house. 


CLO 

Some  solitary  chitter  will  I  choose »  I 

And  there  with  holy  virgins  live  ixninurecL      I 

How  could  he  have  the  leisure  and  retire<lAeas  I 
the  Hoitter,  to  perfonn  those  acU  of  devotion. 

jAtterheM 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  commonly  two  cIM 
tered  open  courts,  one  serving  for  the  women '«  sfdi| 
and  the  other  C«  the  men.  WoUon'e  A.rch  ' 


Ere  the  bat  hath  flown 
His  doiitered  flight,  there  shall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note.  Id.     Macbeth. 

They  have  by  commandment,  though  in  form  of 
courtesey,  doutered  us  within  these  walls  for  threo 
<l»y«-  ^  Bacon. 

It  was  of  the  king's  first  act  uTdouter  the  queen 
dowager  in  the  nunnery  of  Bermondsey.  Id. 

Upon  this  ground  many  doisteral  men,  of  great 
learning  and  devotion,  prefer  contemplation  before 
«Hon-  WaUon'i  Angler. 

Near  to  this  gloomy  douter^t  gates. 
There  dwelt  the  blooming  viigin  Thwates, 
Faire  beyond  measure,  and  an  heir 
Which  might  deformity  make  fair.  Marvd, 


Nor  in  a  secret  cJoiifer  doth  he  keep 
These  virgin  spirits  until  their  marriage  day. 


Dmiee. 


Cloister,  in  a  more  restrained  sense,  is  us 
for  the  principal  part  of  a  regular  monasteni 
consisting  of  a  square,  built  around ;  ordinarii 
between  the  church,  the  chapter-house,  and  thf 
refectory;  and  over  which  is  the  dormitory.  Tbi 
cloisters  served  for  several  purposes  in  the  ancienl 
monasteries.  Peter  of  Blois  ooserves,  that  it  wai 
here  the  monks  held  their  lectures:  the  lecture  oi 
morality  at  the  north  side,  next  the  church  ;  thi 
school  on  the  west,  and  the  chapter  on  the  east^ 
spiritual  meditation,  &c.,  being  reserved  for  th« 
church.  Lanfranc  says,  that  the  proper  use  of  th^ 
cloister  was  for  the  monks  to  meet  in,  and  con* 
verse  together,  at  certain  hours  of  the  day.  The 
form  of  the  cloister  was  square ;  and  it  had  its 
name  claustrum  from  claudo,  to  close  ;  as  being 
enclosed  on  its  four  sides  with  buildings.  Hence, 
in  architecture,  a  building  is  still  said  to  be  in 
form  of  a  cloister  when  &ere  are  buildings  on 
each  of  the  four  sides  of  the  court. 

CLOISTRESS,  It.  «.  from  cloister.     A  nun  ; 
a  lady  who  has  vowed  leligious  retirement. 
Like  a  cloufrei*  she  will  veiled  walk. 
And  water  once  a  day  her  chamber  round 
With  eye-offending  brine.  Shaifapear«. 

CLOKE,  n.«.    See  Cloak 
CLOMB,  pret.  of  to  climb. 
-     The  Sonne,  he  said,  is  domhen  upon  heven 
Twenty  degrees.  Chamoer.     Cant.  Taiet 

Ask  to  what  end  they  domh  that  tedious  height. 

Spemer. 
So  domh  this  first  grand  thief  into  God's  fold. 

MUton't  Paradue  LoeL 

CLONAKILTY,  a  sea-port  town  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  situated  in  a  bay  of 
this  name.  It  is  built  in  thte  form  of  a  cross ; 
the  church,  a  plain  structure,  standing  on  an 
eminence.  The  bay  is  not  convenient,  and,  in- 
deed hardly  safe,  it  is  twenty  miles  south-west 
of  Cork,  and  has  a  good  market  for  yam. 

CLONES,  a  town  in  the  coimty  of  Monaghan, 
Ireland.  Here  was  formerly  the  abbey  of  St. 
Tegemach,  of  royal  blood,  who  removed  to  this 
place  the  episcopal  seat  of  Clogher.  In  1207  the 
town  and  abbey  were  destroyed  by  Hugh  de 
Lacie ;  but  five  ^ears  afterwards  they  were  rebuilt. 
In  1504  the  bishopric  was  restored.  It  is  ten 
miles  south-west  of  Monaghan. 

CLONFERT,  a  city  t)r  village  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Galway.  An  abbey  was  erected 
here  in  the  year  553 ;  the  church  was  also  a  ca- 
thedral at  that  time,  and  constituted  a  bishop's 
see.  During  the  middle  ages  the  abbey  and  town 
were  frequently  plundered  by  the  leaders  of  fac- 
tions, as  well  as  by  the  Danes.  It  is  thirty^ix 
miles  east  of  Galway. 

CLONMELL,  a  borough  in  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  situated  on  the  river  Suir. 
It  is  the  assize  town,  has  a  barrack  for  two  troops 
of  horse,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder, 
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biOifiy  BDd  town  cleric ;  sending  one  member  to 
parliameDt.      The    Suir  is  nayigable  from  this 
town  to  Carrick  and  Waterfoid ;  and  some  trade 
is  carried  on  in  the  wooUea  branch,  particularly 
by  the  qoakers,  -who  are  very  numerous  in  this 
DO^boorhood.     Th^re  is  a  spring  here  of  Spa 
water,  chat  issues   out  of  the  side  of  a  rising 
ground,   which,    however,  is  overlooked  by  a 
pretty  steep  hill,  on  that  side  of  the  Suir  which 
H  in  the  county  of  ^Vaterford.    In  this  town  the 
cdebiated  Laurence  Sterne  was  bom.    It  con- 
sists of  four  cross   streets,  and  has  a  spacious 
biidge  of  twenty  arches  over  the  Suir ;  the  market- 
house  is  strong  and   well  built ;  and  there  is  a 
diaiter-4cfaool  for  children.    A  Dominican  friary 
was  Ibunded  at  Clonmeil  in  1269,  when  Otho  de 
Gnndison  also  erected  a  Franciscan  friary,  the 
cfaurdi  of  which  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
Bu^nifioent   in    Ireland.     This  town    is    very 
ancient,  being  built  before  the  Danish  invasion : 
it  was  fofinerly  defended  by  a  square  wall.   Oliver 
GiomweU,  who  found  more  resistance  from  this 
place  than  any  other  in  the  kingdom,  demolished 
the  cudes  and  fortifications,  of  which  now  only 
the  Tuins  remain.     The  Gothic  church  is  still 
kept  in  good  repair..  Clonmeil  is  nineteen  miles 
south-east  of  Tipperary,  and  twenty-two  W.N.W. 
of  Waterfoid. 

To  CLOOM,  V.  a. corrupted  from  cleam.  Sax. 
damian,  which  is  still  used  in  some  provinces. 
To  dose  or  shut  with  glutinous  or  viscous  mat- 
t&. 

Rear  the  hive  enough  to  let  them  in,  and  cloom  ap 
the  ikiitB,  all  but  the  door.         Mortimer*$  Hvibamdrsf. 
CLOSE,  n.  s.,  V.  a.,  adj.  &  adv,  •\     Fr.  clos ; 
Cume'lt,  adv.  >Teut.  klose, 

C  loss's  ES5,  n.  s.  3  from     Lat.  * 

eUaoMt.  Any  thing  shut,  as  an  enclosed  6eld ; 
also  a  tennination,  or  that  which  shuts  or  en- 
closes ;  acoming  together ;  consolidation ;  a  shut- 
ting up.  The  adjective  conveys  all  the  shades  of 
meaning  applicable  to  the  other  derivatives,  we 
shall  therefore  furnish  the  definitions  and  illus- 
trations of  tliis,  in  addition  to  a  few  that  establish 
the  imraary  sense,  as  abundantly  sufficient  to 
eipkun  both  the  literal  and  metaphorical  applica- 
tions of  the  entire  word. 

Certee  I  have  now  lived  too  long, 
Sitbe  I  may  not  this  eUmr  kepe. 
Al  qoick  1  would  he  dolven  depe, 
Tf  any  man  thai  more  repayre 
To  th^  gardin  for  foul  or  fayre. 

Chaueer.     Romtamtof  the  llo$e, 
Ne  left  he  nought. 
Bat  thnogh  the  verger  he  hath  soaght 
If  he  might  finden  hole,  or  trace 
WlierethrDagh  that  me  [I]  mote  forth  hy  pace 
Or  any  gap  he  did  it  doae.  Id, 

I  have  a  tree,  which  grows  here  in  my  doie. 
That  mine  own  oae  invites  me  to  cat  down, 
Aad  shortly  mnst  I  fell  it.  Shahpeare. 

Tke  adfflifable  efiects  of  this  distillation  in  dote, 
vhkh  is  like  the  wombs  and  matrices  of  living  crea- 
tine. JBocon. 

Tbe  fcwig  went  of  parpoee  into  the  north,  laying  an 
flfCB  nde  nff=i»  Pekin,  to  make  him  come  to  the  dote, 
uidmt0  trip  up  his  heels,  having  made  lore  in  Kent 
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The  air,  rach  pleasure  loth  to  lose 
With    thousand  echoes  still  prolongs  each  heavenly 
dote.  MUtam. 

Speedy  death. 
The  dote  of  all  my  miseries  and  the  balm.      Id. 

At  every  dote  she  made,  the  attending  throng 
Replied,  and  bore  the  burden  of  the  song. 

D^fdtm't  Fablet. 

Through  Syria,  Persia,  Greece,  she  goes ; 
And  takes  the  Romans  in  the  dote.  Prior. 

So  in  the  Roman  forum  Carteus  brave. 
Galloping  down,  doted  up  the  gaping  cave. 


MarveU. 

Behold  the  picture '.  Is  it  like  1  Like  whom  ? 
The  things  that  mount  the  rostrum  with  a  skip. 
And  then  skip  down  again.     Pronounce  a  text. 
Cry  hem,  and  reading,  what  they  never  wrote. 
Just  fifteen  minutes  huddle  up  dieir  work. 
And  with  a  well-bred  whisper  dote  the  scene. 

Cotoper, 
Sweet  as  the  downy-pinioned  gale  that  roves. 

To  gather  fragrance  in  Arabian  groves ; 

Mild  as  the  melodies  at  dote  of  day. 

That  heard  remote  along  the  vale  decay.         Beaitie. 

In  vain  she  seeks  to  dote  her  weary  eyes. 
Those  eyes  still  swim  incessantly  in  tears, 

Uope  in  her  cheerless  bosom  fading  dies. 
Distracted  by  a  thousand  cruel  fears. 
While  banished  from  his  love  for  ever  she  appears. 
Mrt.  Tighet'  Ptydte. 

Clote  to  the  glimmering  gate  he  dragged  his  chain. 
And  hoped  that  peril  might  not  prove  in  vain. 

Byretim 
What  deep  wounds  ever  cfossd  without  a  scar. 
The  hearts  bleed  longest,  and  but  heal  to  wear 
That  which  disfigures  it ;  and  they  who  war, 
With  their  own  hopes,  and  have  been  vanquished, 

bear 
Silence,  but  itot  submission.  Id. 

The  adjective  is  thus  exhibited  by  Johnson. 
We  have  tupplied  a  few  illustrations.  Shut 
£ut,  so  as  to  leave  no  part  open ;  as,  a  cUn^  box, 
acW  house. 

We  suppose  this  bag  to  be  tied  cloie  about,  toward^ 
the  window.  WUkmt. 

Having  no  vent ;  without  inlet;  secret;  pri- 
vate; not  to  be  seen  through. 

Nor  could  his  acts  too  dote  a  visard  wear. 
To  escape  their  eyes  whom  guilt  had  taught  to  fear. 

I>rydevi. 

Confined;  stagnant;  without  ventilation. 

If  the  rooms  be  low  roofed,  or  full  of  windows 

and  doors,  the    one  maketh   the   air  dote^  and  not 

fresh  ;  and  the  other  maketh  it  exceedingly  unequal. 

BaootCt  Natural  Hi^ory, 

Compact ;  solid ;  dense ;  without  interstices  or 
vacuities. 

The  inward  substance  of  the  earth  is  of  itself  an 
uniform  mass,  dote  and  compact.       Bwneft  Theory, 

The  golden  globe  being  put  into  a  prcM,  which  was 
driven  by  the  extreme  force  of  screws,  the  water  made 
itself  way  through  the  pores  of  that  verv  dote  metal. 

Lodm. 

Viscous ;  glutinous  ;  not  volatile. 

This  oil,  which  nourishes  the  lamp,  is  supposed  of 
so  (Hote  and  tenacious  a  substance,  that  it  may  slowlv 
evaporate.  WUhim. 
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Concise;  brief;  compressed;  without  exube- 
rance or  digression. 

Ytfu  lay  your  thoughts,  so  ckm  together,  that  were 
they  doser  they  would  be  crowded,  and  even  a  due 
connection  would  be  wanting.  Drjfden'i  Juoenal, 

Where  the  original  is  dote,  no  version  can  reach  it 
in  the  same  compass.  Dryden, 

Read  these  instructive  leaves,  in  which  conspire 
Fresnoy's  doie  wet,  and  Dryden's  native  fire.      Pope. 
Joined  without  any  intervening   distance  or 
space,  whether  of  time  or  place. 

Bat  yot  the  cause  and  root  of  all  his  ill. 

Inward  corruption  and  infected  sin. 
Not  purged  nor  healed,  behind  remained  still. 
And  festering  sore  did  rancUe  yet  within. 
Close  creeping  twixt  the  marrow  and  the  skin. 

Spenser, 
Was  I  a  man  bred  great  as  Rome  herself, 
Bqual  to  all  her  titles,  that  could  stand 
Close  up  with  Atlas,  and  sustain  her  name 
As  strong  as  he  doth  heaven.  Ben  Jonson. 

We  must  lay  aside  that  lazy  and  fallacious  method 
of  censuring  by  the  lump,  and  must  bring  things  dose 
to  the  test  of  true  or  false.  BwrricVs  Theory, 

Approaching  nearly ;  joined  one  to  another. 
Now  wc  sit  d'tse  about  this  taper  here. 
And  call  in  question  our  necessities. 

Shaktpeare, 
Nature  so  herself  does  use 
To  lay  by  her  wonted  sUte, 
Lest  the  world  should  separate. 

Sudden  parting  closer  glews.  Marvdl. 

And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest, 
Cling«  dose  and  doser  to  the  mother's  breast  ; 
So  the  loud  torrent  and  the  whirlwind's  roar. 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountain  more. 

Goldgmith. 
Admitting  small  distance. 
Short  crooked  swords  in  doser  fight  they  wear. 

Dryaen. 

Undiscovered ;  without  any  token  by  which 
one  may  be  found. 

Close  observe  him  for  the  sake  of  mockery. 
CUme,  in  the  name  of  jesting !  like  you  there. 

Shaksj>eaire, 
Hidden ;  secret ;  not  revealed. 
A  dose  intent  at  last  to  shew  mc  grace.       Spenser, 
-ne  spagyrists,  that  keep  their  best  things  close, 
wiV     io  more  to  vindicate  their  art,  or  oppose    their 
antagoaists,  than  to  gratify  the  curious  or  benefit  man- 
kind. Boyle. 
Having  the  quality  of  secrecy;  trusty. 
Constant  you  are. 
But  yet  a  woman  ;  and  for  secresy. 
No  lady  closer.                                      Shakspeare, 

Having  an  appearance  of  concealment ;  cloudy; 
i\y. 

That  dose  aspect  of  his 
Poes  show  the  mood  of  a  much-troubled  breast. 

Sliakspeare. 
Without  wandering;  without  deviation;  at- 
tentive. • 

1  discovered  no  way  to  keep  our  thoughts  dose  to 
their  business,  but  by  frequent  attention,  getting  the 
habit  of  attention.  Locke, 

Full  to  the  point ;  home. 
I  am  engaging  in  a  large  dispute,  where  the  argu- 
ments are  not  likely  to  reach  dose  on  either  side. 

DrydeK, 


Retired ;  solitary. 

He  kept  himself  dose  because  of  Saul.     Cknmelea. 

Secluded  from  communication  ;  as,  a  clote 
prisoner.  Applied  to  the  weather,  dark  ;  cloudy; 
not  clear.  Applied  to  the  mind,  it  signifies,  to 
be  reserved,  impenetrable,  covetous.  The  verb 
is  sometimes  used  with  an  addition,  as  to  close 
upon ;  to  agree  upon,  to  join  in. 

The  jealousy  of  such  a  design  in  ns  wonld  induce 
France  and  Holland  to  dose  upon  some  measures  be- 
tween them  to  our  disadvantage.  Temple, 

To  close  vjith ;  to  close  in  yinik.  To  come  to  an 
agreement  with ;  to  comply  with ;  to  unite 
with. 

Intire  cowardice  makes  thee  wrong  this  virtoona 
gentlewoman,  to  dose  with  us. 

Shahspeate,     Hmry  IV, 

It  wonld  become  me  better  than  to  efose. 
In  terms  of  friendship  with  thine  enemies. 

Id,    JuUm  Ctctar, 
There  was  no  such  defect  in  man's  nnderstanding, 
but  that  it  would  dose  ufith  the  evidence.  South. 

He  took  the  time  when  Richard  was  deposed. 
And  high  and  low  with  happy  Hany  dosed, 

Dryden, 

Pride  is  so  unsociable  a  vice,  tliat  there  is  no  doS"  ' 

ing  with  it  Collier  on  Friendship, 

This  spirit,  poured  upon  iron,  lets  go  the  water  ; 

the  acid   siprit  is  more  attracted  by  the  fixed  body  , 

and  lets  go  the  water  to  close  with  the  fixed  body. 

Newton's  Opticks, 
Such  a  proof  as  would  have  been  doud  with  certainly 
at  the  first,  shall  be  set  aside  easily  afterwards. 

Atierhmy, 
These  govemours  bent  all  their  thoughts  aad  ap- 
plications to  dose  in  with  the  people,  now  the  stronger 
party.  Swi/i. 

To  close  with.    To  grapple  with  in  wrestling. 
CLOSE-BANDED,  adj.      In  close  order; 
thick  ranged ;  or  secretly  leagued^  which  seems 
ratlicr  the  meaning  in  this  passage. 

Nor  in  the  house  which  chamber  amboshes 
Close-banded,  durst  attack  me.  Milton. 

CLOSE-BODIED,  adj.  Made  to  fit'the  body 
exactly. 

If  any  clergy  shall  appear  in  any  dose-hodied  coat, 
they  shall  be  suspended.  Aylyffe's  Perergon. 

CLOSE-HANDED,  adj.    Covetous. 

Galba  was  very  doss-handed,  I  have  not  read  much 
of  his  liberalities.  Arhuthnot  on  Coins. 

CLOSE-HAULED,  in  navigation,  the  general, 
arrangement  or  trim  of  a  ship's  sails  when  she  er- 
deavours  to  make  progress,  m  the  nearest  direction 
possible,  towards  that  point  of  the  compass  from 
which  the  wind  blows.  In  this  manner  of  sailing, 
the  keel  commonly  makes  an  angle  of  six  points 
with  the  line  of  the  wind ;  but  sloops  and  some 
other  small  vessels  are  said  to  sail  almost  a  point 
nearer.  All  vessels,  however,  are  supposed  to 
make  nearly  a  point  of  lee  way  when  close- 
hauled,  even  when  they  have  the  advantage  of  a 
good  sailing  breeze  and  smooth  water.  The 
angle  of  lee  way,  however,  increases  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  the  wind  and  sea.  In  this 
disposition  of  the  sails,  they  are  all  extended  side- 
ways on  the  ship,  so  that  the  wind,  as  it  crosses 
the  ship  obliquely  toward  the  stem  from  forwards, 
may  fill  their  ca'^ities.     But,  as  the  current  of 
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winds  also  enters  the  sails  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, the  effort  of  it  to  make  the  ship  advance  is 
considerably  diminished :  she  will  therefore  make 
the  least  progress  when  sailing  in  this  manner. 
The  ship  is  said  to  be  close-hauled,  because  at 
this  time  her  tacks,  or  lower  comers  of  the  prin- 
cipal sails,  are  drawn  close  down  to  her  side  to 
windward,  the  sheets  hauled  close  aft,  and  all  the 
bow  lines  drawn  to  their  greatest  extension  to 
keep  the  sails  steady. 

CLOSB-PENT,  o^*.  Shut  close;  without 
Tent 

Then  in  some  dote-pent  room  it  crept  along. 
And  smouldering  as  it  went,  in  silence  fed. 

Dry  den. 
Close  Quarters,  strong  barriers  of  wood 
stretching  across  a  merchant  ship  in  several 
places ;  used  as  a  place  of  retreat  wlien  a  ship  is 
boarded  by  her  adversary;  they  are  therefore  fitted 
with  loop-holes,  through  which  to  fire  the  small 
arms ;  they  are  likewise  furnished  with  caissoDS, 
or  powder-chests,  fixed  upon  the  deck,  and  filled 
with  powder,  old  nails,  &c.,  which  may  be  fired 
at  any  time  from  the  close  quarters,  upon  the 
boarders. 

CLCySErSTOOL,  «.*.  close  and  stool.  A 
chamber  implement. 

A  peatle  for  his  tnmcheon,  led  the  van  ; 
And  his  higifa  hahnet  was  a  dote-stool  pan.  Gctrth. 
CLOSET,  n.  $,  &  V.  a.  from  close.  A  small 
room  of  privacy  and  retirement;  a  private  re- 
positoiy  of  curiosities  and  valuable  things.  To 
shat  up,  or  conceal,  in  a  closet ;  to  take  into  a 
closet  for  a  secret  interview. 

Chamber  and  closet  clenest  of  chastitie. 
And  named  her  brough  of  the  deitie.  Chaucer. 

l>eepe,  in  the  dotet  of  my  parts  entyre. 
Her  worth  is  written  with  a  golden  quill. 

That  me  with  heavenly  fury  doth  inspire. 
And  my  giad  mouth  with  her  sweet  prayses  fill, 

Speruer't  SonneU. 
The  taper  bnmeth  in  your  cIo$et.  Shahgpeare. 

He  would  make  a  step  into  his  dotet,  and  after  a 
«hort  prayer  he  was  gone.  Wotton. 

The  heat 
Of  thy  great  love  once  spread,  as  in  an  am, 
Doth  doeet  up  itself*  Herbert. 

So  where  the  neatest  badger  most  abides; 
Deep  ia  the  earth  she  forms  her  pretty  cell, 

Vhich  into  halls  and  dondett  divides ; 
Bat  when  the  crafty  fox  with  loathsome  smell 
Infects  her  pleasant  cave  the  cleanly  beast, 
So  hales  her  inmate  and  rank  smelling  guest. 
That  far  away  she  fiies,  and  leaves  her  loathed  nrst. 
Fletdter's  Purple  Island. 
He  knew  the  seat  of  paracHse, 
Zould  tell  in  what  degree  it  lies  ; 
And  as  he  was  disposed  could  prove  it 
Below  the  moon  or  else  above  it. 
What  Adam  dreamt  of  when  his  bride 
Came  from  her  dotet  in  his  side.  HudUmu. 

He  shooJd  have  made  himself  a  key,  wherewith  to 
open  the  doaet  of  Minerva,  where  those  fair  treasures 
sre  to  be  fotind  in  all  abunda&nce. 

thyden's  Dufremwy, 
Be  fanuMbes  her  doaet  first,  and  fills 
The  crowded  shelves  with  rarities  of  shells. 

DrydetCs  Fables. 


CLOSTER  Seven,  a  tovrn  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Bremen, 
memoiable  for  a  convention  entered  into  by  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  duke  of  Richelieu, 
commander  of  the  French  armies  in  1758,  by 
which  3B,000  Hanoverians  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  were  dispersed.  It  is  nineteen  miles  south 
of  Stade,  and  twenty-four  N.  N.  E.  of  Bremen. 

CLO'SURE,  U.S.  from  close. 

The  act  of  shutting  up. 

The  chink  was  carefully  closed  up :  upon  which 
closure  there  appeared  not  any  change. 

Boyle's  S^trmg  of  the  Air, 

That  by  which  any  thing  is  closed  or  shut. 
I  admire  your  sending  your  last  to  me  quite  open, 
without  a  seal,  wafer,  or  any  closure  whatever. 

Pope  to  Swift, 
The  parts  enclosing ;  enclosure. 
O  thou  bloody  prison  ' 
Within  the  guilty  closure  of  thy  walls 
Richard  the  Second  here  was  hacked  to  death. 

Shakspeare. 
Conclusion ;  end.     Not  in  use. 
We'll  hand  in  hand  all  headlong  cast  us  down. 
And  make  a  mutual  dosure  of  our  house.  Id. 

CLOT,  n.  t.  &Lv,n,-\     Fr.  caillei ;  from  Lat. 

Clot'teRjV.  71.         Y^^^S"^^^^^'^'     Probably, 

Clot'ty,  a/^.  y  at  tirst,  the  same   with 

clod,  but  now  applied  to  different  uses.  Con- 
cretion ;  coagulation ;  grume.  To  form  clots  or 
clods,  to  hang  together,  to  concrete,  to  coagulate; 
as  clotted  cream ;  clotted  blood.  Johnson  says 
to  become  gross,  but  gives  no  proof  or  illus- 
tration. 

The  dotered  blood,  for  any  Icche-craft, 

Corrumpeth,  and  in  his  bouke  ylaft, — 

That  neyther  veino-blood,  ne  ventousing, 

Ne  drinke  of  herbes,  may  ben  his  helping. 

Chaucer, 

The  white  of  an  egg,  with  spirit  of  wine,  doth  bake 
the  egg  into  dots,  as  if  it  began  to  poch.  Bacon, 

The  opening  itself  was  stopt  with  a  clot  of  grumous 
blood.  WisenuaCs  Surger  , 

He  dragged  the  trembling  sire, 
Sliddering  thro'  dottered  blood  and  holy  mire. 

DryderCs  JEneid, 

Where  land  is  dotty,  and  a  shower  of  rain  soaks 
through,  yon  may  make  use  of  a  rool  to  break  it. 

Mortimer. 

Huge  unwiedly  bones,  lasting  remains 
Of  that  gigantick  race  ;  which,  as  he  breaks 
The  dotted  glebe,  the  plowman  haply  finds.     PJUlips, 

CLOT  AIRE  L,  king  of  France,  was  the  son 
of  Clovis  and  Clotilda.  lie  began  to  reign  in 
511,  and  died  at  Compiegne  in  561,  aged  forty- 
four.     See  France,  History  of. 

Clotaire  II.,  son  and  successor  of  Chilperic 
I.  His  father  dying  in  his  infancy,  his  mother 
maintained  the  kingdom  for  him,  with  great  spirit 
and  success,  against  the  efforts  of  Child ebert. 
After  her  death  Theodebert  and  Thiuri  defeated 
him;  but  he  afterwards  re-united  the  different 
kingdoms  of  France  under  himself.  He  died 
in  628. 

Clotaire,  III.  king  of  Burgundy,  after  the 
death  of  Clovis  II.  his  father,  who  (eft  him  a 
minor.  Ilis  mother  Batilda,  governed  during 
his  minority  with  great  wisdom.   He  died  in  670. 
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CLOTH,  n.s.  V      Ang.-Sax.    clad. 

Clothes,  plural.  |  clath.      That  which 

Clothe,  «.  a.  k.n.        |  is  woven,  and  now 
C  lo'th  I  er,  n.  *.  !  applied  to  any  woven 

Clo'thing,  n.«.  I  texture  of  whatever 

Cloth-shearer,  n.«.  substance.  The  sin- 
C loth-pressing,  n. «.  I  gular  is  applied  to 
Cloth- worker,  n.  t.  J  denominate  the  ar- 
ticle as  it  comes  out  of  the  hands  of  the  man- 
ufacturer. The  plural  is  usually  applied  to 
the  same  article  made  into  garments ;  and  to 
garments  in  general :  hence  to  whatever  is 
used  for  covering  and  protection  from  outward 
injuries  and  unsightly  nakedness.  The  different 
agents  whose  cognomen  we  have  given  are  em- 
ployed in  the  primary  process  of  manufacturing 
and  preparing  the  material ;  but  not  in  the  after 
process  of  forming  it  into  apparel.  To  clothe 
IS  to  invest,  to  adorn  with  dress,  to  furnish,  pro- 
vide with  clothes,  to  cover. 

Better  it  is  to  cast  away  thin  here, 
than  to  cast  away  the  swetenesse  of  oar  Lord  Jesa 
Crist,  and  therefore  sayth  Saint  Poale,  clothe  you — a» 
they  that  ben  chosen  of  God  in  ^erte»  of  miscricorde 
debonairtee,  and  swiche  maner  of  dothing  of  which 
Jesu  Crist  is  more  plesed  than  with  the  heres  or  ha- 
bergeons. Chaucer.   The  Personet  Tale, 

The  third  had  of  their  wardrobe  custody. 
In  which  were  not  rich  tyres,  nor  garzncnU  gay. 
The  plumes  «*f  pride  and  winges  of  vanity. 
But  clothe*  meet  to  keep  keene  cold  away. 
And  naked  nature  seemely  to  aray  ; 
With  which  bare  watched  wights  he  daily  clad. 
The  images  of  God  in  earthly  clay  ; 
And,  if  that  no  spare  clothet  to  give  he  had. 
His  owoe  cote  he  would  cut,  and  it  distribute  glad. 


ile  with  him  brought  Preyne,  rich  arrayed 

In  Claribellae's  clothes.  Id, 

TaKe  up  these  dothet  here  quickly ;  carry  them  to 

the  laundress  in  Datchet  mead.  StuUupeare^ 

I  answer  you  right  painted  doth,  from  whence  you 

have  studied  your  questions.  Id. 

Who  fears  a  sentence,  or  an  old  man's  saw. 
Shall  by  a  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe.  Id. 

Care  no  more  to  ciothe  and  eat.  Id.  CymbeUne^ 

The  clothieri  all,  not  able  to  maintain 
The  many  to  them  longing,  have  put  off 
The  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers. 

•      Id.  Henry  VIII. 

My  father  is  a  poor  man,  and  by  his  occupation  a 

cUtthshearer.  HtikewiU  on  Providence. 

The  king  stood  up  under  his  doth  of  state,  took  the 

sword  from  the  protector,  and  dubbed  the  Lord  Mayor 

of  London  knight.  Sir  John  Hayward^ 

I'll  make  the  very  green  doth  to  look  blue. 

BenJamton^ 
If  thou  beest  he  ;  but  O  how  fallen !  how  changed 
From  him,  who  in  the  happy  realms  of  light. 
Clothed  with  transcendant  brightness,  did'st  outshine 
Myriads  though  bright !  MHUm. 

At  length  by  wonderful  impulse  of  fate 
The  people  call  htm  home  to  help  the  state. 
And,  what  is  more,  they  send  him  money  too. 
And  cloa4h  him  from  head  to  foot  anew.  Marvell. 


A  costly  doth  of  gold.  Drayton, 

The  Spaniards  buy  their  linen  doth»  in  that  king- 
dom. Swift. 
Your  bread  an<^  dothing,  and  every  necessary  of 
life,  entirely  depen  .  upon  it.  id. 

They  leave  the  shady  realms  of  night, 
And  d^hed  in  bodies,  breathe  your  upper  light. 

Drydcn* 

Gazing  on  her  midnight  foes. 

She  turned  each  way  her  frighted  head. 

Then  sunk  it  deep  beneath  the  dothea.        Prior. 

Let  both  use  the  clearest  language  in  which  they 

can  dothe  their  thoughts.  Wattt  on  the  Mind. 

Nor  let,  like  N«viou8,  every  error  pass  ; 
The  musty  wine,  foul  doth,  or  greasy  glass.         Pope. 
Embroidered  purple  dothei  the  golden  beds. 

Pope**  StoHue. 
True  Witney  broad-c2o<&  with  its  shag  unshorn, 
Unpierced,  is  in  the  lasting  tempest  worn.  <'ajf. 

With  superior  boon  may  your  rich  soil 
Exuberant  nature's  better  blessings  pour 
O'er  every  land,  the  naked  nations  dothe. 
And  be  the  exhaustless  granary  of  a  world. 

ihonuon. 
Who  toils  for  nations  may  be  poor  indeed. 
But  free  ,  who  sweats  for  monarchs  Is  no  more 

Than  the  gilt  chamberlain,  who  dothed  and  fee'd  • 
Stands  sleek  and  slavish,  bowing  at  his  door.     Bynm, 

Cloth  is  a  cotton,  linen,  or  woollen  manufac- 
ture. That,  indeed,  which,  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  Otaheite,  and  other  barbarous  people, 
is  made  of  the  barks  of  trees,  has  been  some- 
times treated  under  this  term  ;  but  it  has  already 
engaged  our  attention  sufficiently  under  the 
word  Bark,  which  see.  On  the  other  hand, 
hair,  silk,'  and  the  ductile  and  precious  metals  of 
silver  and  gold  have  been,  in  highly  civilised 
countries,  wrought  into  cloth. 

But  the  three  divisions  of  this  extensive  species 
of  manufacture,  which  we  have  named,  will 
embrace  its  principal  and  more  common  appli- 
cation. For  Hair-cloth,  see  that  article ;  for 
cloth  made  of  silk,  see  Silk  Manufacture  ; 
and  for  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  see  Tissue. 

Cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  cloths,  alike  under- 
go three  common  processes  from  the  raw  mate- 
rial, to  the  complete  and  finished  piece  of  goods. 
1 .  They  are  prepared  in  various  ways  until  they 
form  yam.  2. They  are  woven  into  cloth;  and 
3.  They  are  bleached,  dyed,  printed,  glazed,  Sec. 
to  various  stages  of  beauty  and  perfection. 
Under  the  names  of  the  respective  materials. 
Cotton,  Flax,  and  Silk,  will  the  very  distinct 
methods  of  preparing  those  materials  be  treated. 
Our  attention  in  this  article  will  be  directed  to 
the  different  operations  by  which  our  staple 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  is  conducted  after 
the  sorting  of  the  wool,  for  which  see  Wool; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Weaving,  (an  opera- 
tion sufficiently  important  to  require  a  distinct 
article)  this  finally  receiving  the  name  of  cloth^ 
in  distinction  from  linen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods. 

Cloths  are  of  various  qualities,  fine  and  coarse. 
The  following  general  criteria  of  the  goodness  of 
cloth,  have  been  often  given,  vie.     1.  That  the 
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wool  be  of  a  good  quality,  and  well  dressed. 
3.  It  must  be  equally  spun,  carefully  observing 
that  the  thread  of  the  ivarp  be  finer  and  better 
twisted  than  that  of  the  woof.  3.  The  cloth 
must  be  well  wrought,  and  beaten  on  the  loom, 
so  as  to  be  everywhere  equally  compact.  4. 
The  wool  must  not  be  finer  at  one  end  of  the. 
piece  than  the  rest.  5.  The  lists  must  be  suf- 
ficiently strong,  of  the  same  length  with  the 
stuff,  and  must  consist  of  good  wool,  hair  or 
ostridi  feathers;  or,  what  is  still  better,  of 
Danish  dog's  hair.  6.  The  cloth  must  be  free 
horn  knots  and  other  imperfisctions.  7.  It  must 
be  well  scoured  with  fullers'  earth,  well  fiilled 
with  the  best  white  soap,  and  afterwards  washed 
in  clear  water.  8.  The  hair  or  nap  must  be 
well  drawn  out  with  the  feazel,  witnout  being 
too  much  o{>ened.  9.  It  must  be  shorn  close 
without  making  it  thread-bare.  10.  It  must  be 
well  dried.  11.  It  must  be  tenter-stretched  to 
fcrce  it  to  its  just  dimensions.  12.  It  must  be 
pressed  cold,  not  hot-pressed,  the  latter  being 
very  injurious  to  fine  woollen  cloth. 

Tiiis  manu&cture  we  shall  now  more  particu- 
biiy  consider  in  its  processes.  1.  Of  preparing 
the  wool,  after  it  has  been  sorted  for  the  weaver. 
3.  Of  finishing  the  doth  after  it  is  taken  from 
the  loom. 

1.  ()f  preparing  the  wool  after  it  has  been 
sorted. — ^Ilie  best  wools  for  the  manu&ctunngof 
white  doth,  intended  for  dyeing,  are  those  of 
England  and  Spain.  Spanish  wool,  as  it  arrives 
in  thifl  country,  has  generally  some  part  of  the 
marking  pitdi  still  adhering  to  it  in  the  bale, 
which  most  be  carefully  cut  or  picked  off;  and 
it  is  frequently  so  hardly  pressed  together  in  the 
beg,  that  it  requires  to  l>e  opened  out  by  beating. 
Undl  recently  it  was  the  practice  to  beat  the  wool 
with  rods,  in  order  to  shake  out  the  dust  and 
open  the  staples ;  but  this  is  now  principally 
done  by  an  opening  machine  with  long  coarse 
teeth,  called  a  devil,  or  wool-mill,  described 
hj^ier  onward.  English  wool  is  generally  cleaned 
from  pitch  marks  or  other  extraneous  substances 
fay  the  wool-sorter,  and  left  by  him  in  a  proper 
condition  to  commence  the  process  of  doth- 
making. 

In  Hampshire,  and  the  west  of  England,  it  is 
now  most  commonly  scoured,  by  putting  it  into 
a  fbmace  containing  a  liquor  composed  of  three 
parts  of  water  and  one  of  urine ;  and  after  it 
has  been  well  stirred  therein,  and  the  grease  it 
contains  dissolved,  it  is  taken  out,  drained,  and 
washed  in  running  water.  In  Yorkshire  this 
exodlenl  practice  is  said  to  be  omitted  in  regard 
to  woob  mtended  for  white  cloths ;  and  manu- 
&ctnrers  who  dye  their  own  wool  firequendy  put  it 
into  the  dyeii^-vat  unscoured ;  a  process  which, 
while  it  enables  him  to  make  a  greater  weight  of 
ckrth  from  his  wool,  injures  tbe  brightness  of 
the  colors.  It  also  inakes  it  needful  that  the  oil 
afterwards  used  should  be  increased  one-third  at 
least;  and  gives  a  general  want  of  cleanliness 
and  comfort  to  the  whole  manufacture. 

BeithoIIet  states  that  in  this  operation,  pro- 
peiiy  oonducted,  one-fourth  of  the  previous 
weight  of  tbe  wool  is  taken  off;  and  he  attri- 
bates  to  the  ammonia  of  the  putrefied  urine 
its  detergent  quality.   Vauquelin  having  analysed 


the  grease,  or  yolk,  as  it  sometimes  is  called,  thus 

discharged,  found  it  to  consist  of 

1.  A  soap,  with  a  basis  of  potash,  which  formed 

its  chief  parts. 
3.  Carbonate  of  potash,  in  small  ouantity. 

3.  A  notable  quantity  of  acetate  of  potash. 

4.  Lime. 

5.  A  little  muriate  of  potash. 

6.  An  animal  matter,  which  3rields  its  odor. 

He  thinks  the  ammonia  contained  in  the  putre- 
fied urine  not  to  be  conducive  to  its  action,  and 
advises  the  use  of  ordinary  soap  as  better  fitted 
to  procure  the  desired  whiteness  to  wools. 

When  wool  is  dyed  in  the  fieece,  or  without 
being  spun,  it  is  now  ready  to  be  committed  to 
the  dye-furnace ;  and  this  is  principally  the  case 
when  it  is  to  be  employed  for  forming  cloths  of 
mixed  colors ;  otherwise  it  is  dyed  after  being 
spun.  But  it  is  most  commonly  dyed  in  the 
form  of  cloth. 

In  the  making  of  superfine  cloths,  in  Hamp- 
shire, the  wool,  after  dyeing,  is  again  washed, 
well  dried  and  beaten  vrith  rods  on  wooden 
hurdles,  to  free  it  from  the  dye-stuff,  which  still 
hangs  about  it;  or  this  effect  is  produced  by 
putting  it  into  a  wool-mill,  formed  of  a  four- 
flapped  vane  or  fan  thinl}r  set  with  iron  spikes, 
and  swiftly  revolving  within  a  hollow  cylinder  of 
small  wooden  rods  or  staves ;  suflidently  wide 
apart  to  suffer  the  dust  to  ^l  through,  as  the 
wool  becomes  separated  by  the  motion  of  the 
fans.  It  is  now  once  more  carefully  picked,  in 
order  to  take  out  the  locks  which  are  unevenly 
dyed,  and  also  the  lint,  and  other  filth  widi  which 
wool  in  this  state  abounds.  In  the  manu&cture 
of  mixed  cloths,  wool  of  the  different  colors,  be- 
ing weighed  out  in  their  requisite  proportions, 
are  first  shaken  well  together;  they  are  then 
further  mixed,  by  being  well  turned  in  the  wool- 
mill,  andy  by  being  afterwards  twice  passed 
through  the  scribbling  engine  instead  of^once, 
they  are  generally  found  to  be  sufficiently  inter- 
mixed. 

The  nature  of  wool,  as  a  species  of  hair,  has 
been  Well  illustrated  by  M.  Monge  in  his  Ob- 
servations sur  le  M^canisme  du  FeCltrage,  Ann. 
de  Chimie,  tom.  vL  *  The  surface  of  all  these 
objects,'  he  observes,  *  is  formed  of  rigid  plates, 
superposed  or  tiled  from  the  root  to  the  point, 
permitting  progressive  movement  towards  the 
root,  and  resisting  a  similar  movement  towards 
the  point.  This  conformation  is  the  main  cause 
of  trie  tendency  to  felting,  which  the  hairs  of  all 
animals  in  general  possess.' 

But  this  conformation,  it  is  clear,  must  be  an 
obstacle  to  the  spinning  of  wool,  and  tbe  fabri- 
cation of  cloth.  Their  fibres,  therefore,  are  now 
coated  with  oil,  which,  by  filling  up  the  cavities, 
renders  their  asperity  less  perceptible  in  these 
operations,  just  as  a  film  or  oil  is  put  upon  a 
smooth  file  when  we  wish  to  render  it  still 
smoother.  For  fine  cloths,  Gallipoli,  or  olive 
oil,  is  principally  used :  and  rape  oil  for  coarse 
cloths.  In  still  coarser  goods,  and  where  color 
is  not  an  object,  fish-oil  is  sometimes  employed  ; 
but  if  the  latter  remain  in  the  wool  or  clodi,  it 
is  subject  to  a  fermentation  injurious  to  the 
cloth,  and  turns  it  brown.  Combustion  has 
even  sometimes  been  known  to  take  place  from 
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it.  Some  of  the  Yorkshire  manufacturers  make 
use  of  a  mixture  of  soap  and  water  with  oil, 
which  answers,  in  moist  weather,  and,  if  the 
wool  be  immediately  carded  and  spun,  very 
well ;  but  the  mixture  evaporates,  if  it  remain 
some  time  unwashed,  or  the  weather  become  hot. 
In  oiling,  the  wool  must  be  sprinkled  as 
evenly  as  possible.  They  spread  it,  lor  this  pur- 
ipose,  on  a  floor,  in  Hampshire,  beating  it  in  with 
heavy  rods,  and  use,  for  superfine  cloth,  about 
three  pounds  ofolivc  oil  to  twenty  pounds  of  wool. 
In  Yorkshire  they  reckon  six  gallons,  or  a  peck, 
as  the  proper  quantity  for  fine  cloths,  and  use 
the  wool-mill  to  assist  in  its  more  equal  distri- 
bution. 

This  machine  consists  of  a  species  of  cylindri- 
cal drum,  fiom  three  feet,  to  three  feet  and  a  half 
long,  and  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  diameter, 
enclosed  with  its  rollers  in  a  close  box  or  case, 
in  which  is  a  door  let  aown  by  a  hinge.  Its  cir- 
cumference being  furnished  with  teeth  or  spikes, 
immediately  above  are  five  small  rollers,  furnished 
with  similar  teeth :  and  tlie  machine  is  made,  it 
is  said,  to  revolve  300  times  in  a  minute.  The 
teeth  of  the  rollers  and  those  of  the  drum  inter- 
sect each  other,  as  they  all  turn  round ;  and  tlie- 
teeth  of  the  five  small  rollers  also  intersect  each 
other.  The  door  being  opened,  or  turned  down 
into  a  horizontal  position,  about  a  pound  weight 
of  wool  is  laid  upon  it  at  once,  and  is  brought, 
by  its  being  closed,  within  reach  of  the  teeth  of 
the  cylinder,  which  take  and  carry  it  upwards, 
so  as  to  work  it  between  the  teeth  of  the  cylin- 
der, and  those  of  the  five  rollers.  This  opens 
and  separates  the  matted  fibres.  Close  below, 
and  fitted  to  the  cylinder,  is  a  grating  of  wooden 
rods,  through  which  the  dust  and  dirt  are  carried 
off.  When  the  door  is  re-opened,  the  cylinder 
throws  out  the  wool  in  an  instant;  but  some- 
times two  doors  are  placed  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  machine ;  one  to  receive  the  raw  wool,  and 
the  other  to  discharge  it  when  the  operation  is 
finished.  Coarse  goods  are  passed  through  this 
mill ;  to  break  the  mats  of  the  raw  wool  and  render 
it  light ;  a  second  time  afler  it  is  dyed ;  a  third 
time,  to  mix  the  different  sorts  together ;  and 
lastly,  after  they  are  oiled,  to  spread  the  effects 
as  We  nave  stated. 

The  scribbler,  a  kind  of  rough  carding  ma- 
chine, is  now  resorted  to,  to  break  down  the  longer 
fibres,  and  to  lay  them  straight  and  parallel. 
It  is  the  same  in  principle  with  the  cardmg  ma- 
chine, hereafter  described  ;  and,  like  the  above, 
consists,  1.  Of  a  large  cylindrical  drum;  but 
coveted  on  the  surface  with  sheets  of  leather 
stuck  full  of  projecting  wire-teeth,  or  card-wires, 
which,  as  the  cylinder  is  turned,  feed  themselves 
with  the  wool :  2.  Of  several  other  smaller  cy- 
linders, called  workers  and  clearers,  fixed  around 
the  great  cylinder  in  pairs.  The  wool  is  taken 
by  the  teefii  of  the  workers  from  the  great  cy- 
linder, and  given  to  the  clearers,  which  return  it 
again  to  the  great  cylinder.  It  is  then  transferred 
to  another  worker,  and  by  its  clearer  g^ven  back 
again  to  the  great  cylinder,  and  so  on.  While 
the  teeth  of  the  different  cylinders  do  not  actually 
touch  each  other,  they  revolve  so  near,  that  the 
fibres  of  the  wodl  which  the  teeth  of  one  card 
contains  are  cau;^ht  by  the  teeth  of  the  other 


card,  and  drawn  out  a  very  few  at  a  time,  which 
renders  the  wool  light  and  open.  3.  When  it 
has  passed  between  three  or  four  pairs  of  workers 
and  clearers,  it  is  taken  up  by  the  (/ojfer,  a  small 
cylinder,  which  turns  round  very  slowly.  4. 
Prom  it  the  wool  is  stripped  off  by  a  steel  comb, 
which  is  placed  parallel  to  its  axis,  and  moved 
rapidly  up  and  down  by  a  crank.  The  comb, 
in  ascendmg,  does  not  touch  thedoffer;  but  only 
as  it  falls  down.  The  successive  portions  thus 
combed  off,  finally  hang  together  in  a  thin  fleece 
or  web ;  received  in  a  basket  from  the  machine. 
Scribbling  is  repeated  twice  or  three  times  be- 
fore the  wool  is  completely  disentangled  and  fit 
for  carding,  which,  as  we  nave  stated,  is  only  an 
improved  operation  of  the  same  kind. 

But  great  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
carding  engine.  We  shall  best  illustrate  it  by 
the  accompanying  plate.  M,  M,  M,  M  is  the 
frame  work  of  the  machine  which  is  of  wood  or 
cas-  iron,  the  arched  part  receiving  the  screws, 
which  support  the  cylinders  or  workers  and 
clearers  fixed  round  it.  The  workers  A  are 
larger,  and  turn  slower,  than  the  clearers  B  ;  but 
all  work  against  the  cards  of  the  great  cylinder, 
and  each  is  worked  upon  its  clearer.  C  is 
the  large  cylinder  turned'  by  an  endless  strap 
applied  upon  a  pulley  at  one  end  of  its  axis.  It 
performs  100  revolutions  per  minute,  and  is  from 
thirty  to  thirty-six  inches  in  diameter.  D  is  a  rol- 
bowl,  as  it  is  called,  or  a  cylinder  of  wood, 
fluted  shallow,  and  moved  by  a  pulley  E,  con- 
nected with  another  endless  strap  moving  round 
a  second  pulley  F,  on  the  cogged  wheel  G. 
The  lower  hemisjihere  of  tliis  roller-bowl  is  cir- 
cumscribed with  a  fluted  shell,  to  catch  the  wool 
that  falls  from  the  doffer  on  the  left  of  it.  H  is 
a  cog-wheel  receiving  motion  from  the  pinion  of  a 
pulley  I,  turned  by  an  endless  band  moving  on 
the  central  puUy  of  G.  This  wheel  is  connected 
at  top  with  a  pinion  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the 
large  cylinder. 

The  wool  having  been  scribbled  is  spread  upon 
the  feeding-cloth  K,  an  endless  sheet  stretched 
over  two  rollers,  on  the  axis  of  one  of  which  moves 
the  wheel  U.  It  is  taken  off  the  sheet,  between 
a  pair  of  feeding-rollers  about  two  inches  and 
a  half  diameter  within  the  frame,  and  clothed 
with  cards  laid  on  in  spiral  fillets.  They  are 
moved  b;^  toothed  pinions,  on  the  axis  of  the 
cloth-roller,  rather  quicker  than  the  feeding-cloth, 
and,  in  the  most  complete  view  of  the  machine 
we  can  give,  are  concealed  by  other  parts  of  it. 
These  rollers  deliver  the  wool  to  the  cylinder  1>, 
about  nine  inches  in  diameter,  which  works 
against  and  communicates  it  to  the  great  cylin- 
der. It  is  now  conveyed  to  the  five  workers, 
and  clearers,  embraced  by  the  chair  N  passing 
under  a  wheel  fixed  in  G,  shown  under  the  frame 
work,  but  this  chain  only  moves  the  three  work- 
ers A,  which  revolve  once  in  about  four  revolu- 
tions of  the  great  cylinder. 

The  clearers  both  card  the  wooi  on  the  workers, 
as  well  as  that  on  the  cylinder,  and  are  moved  by 
the  band  O  passing  over  a  wheel  eight  inches  and 
a  half  in  diameter  fixed  on  the  extremity  of  each  of 
their  axes,  and  communicating  with  a  wheel 
twenty-two  inches  in  diameter,  fixed  on  that  of 
the  great  cylinder.    Tlie  cylinder  turns  about 
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three  ttmes  and  a  half  as  fast  as  they :  this  same 
strap  moves  the  currier  L.  It  also  turns  the  fly 
P,  moring  the  same  way  as  the*  surface  of  the 
jneat  cylmder,  but  about  half  as  fast  again. 
This  By  is  designed  to  raise  and  lighten  the  wool 
on  the  surface  of  the  cyUnder  (not  to  take  it  off), 
» that  the  dofier,  which  we  have  already  roen- 
tkmed,  Q,  may  act  upon  it  the  more  eifectually. 
This  is  a  cylinder  of  about  fourteen  inches  dia- 
meter, coTered  with  cards  about  four  inches  wide, 
and  moving  round  at  the  slow  rate  of  about 
one-thirtieth  of  the  pace  of  the  great  cylinder : 
h  is  turned  by  a  band  connected  with  the  axis  of 
the  rolier-bowl :  a  comb  which  works  against 
these  cards  cannot  be  seen.  It  is  supported  by 
lods  screwed  to  it  at  each  end,  guided  by  two 
borixontal  levers.  The  lower  ends  are  jointed 
(a  sdbII  cranks  formed  on  an  horizontal  axis  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  frame,  and  put  into  very 
quick  motion  by  a  strap,  from  a  pulley  at  the 
bottom.  Each  revolution  of  the  cranks  causes 
the  comb  to  rise  and  fall  about  two  inches; 
when  it  desceods,  its  edge-teeth  act  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  dofier  cards,  so  as  to  take  out  the 
wool  and  drop  it  slowly  into  tiie  shell  of  the 
rrfier-bowl.  The  revolutions  of  this  bowl  within 
iti  shell  rolls  the  wool  between  them  into  a 
straight  cylindrical  shape,  called  a  carding; 
these  cardings  are  yielded  from  between  the 
roller-bowl  and  its  shell,  upon  a  flat  table  R,  in 
pomoos  there  exhibited.  An  endless  cloth  coders 
this  table.  It  is  stretched  over  horizontal  rollers, 
aod  carries  the  cardings  away  to  the  slubbing 
machine  or  biley,  by  means  of  the  motion  it  re- 
ceives from  the  pnlley  S,  which  is  fixed  on  the 
aiis  of  one  of  the  rollers. 

The  slubbing  machine  is  a  species  of  spinning 
ensiDe  performing  the  preparatory  operations  of 
reducing  and  clensating  the  cardings,  and  giving 
them  a  slight  twist  They  are  then  called  ro- 
nn^  or  slubbings.  This  was  once  accomplished 
by  band  on  the  common  hand  spinning-wheel,  then 
machines  were  invented,  by  means  of  which  a 
DDfflber  of  slubbings  could  be  drawn  out  toge- 
ther ;  but  the  aid  of  bands  being  required  for  join- 
ing the  rolls  or  cardings  of  wool,  they  were 
foond  of  little  service,  and  have  universally  given 
way  to  the  modem  machine,  which  we  shall  now 
eodezvour  to  describe. 

It  is  a  wooden  frame,  within  which  passes  to 
aod  fro  a  moveable  carriage,  containing  a  number 
of  perpendicular  spindles,  put  into  rapid  motion 
by  a  long  cylinder,  and  a  band  from  a  pulley 
affixed  to  each  spindle.  These  spindles  are 
pboed  perpendicularly,  in  a  frame  at  about  four 
inches  from  each  other;  their  lower  extremities 
are  DoiDted,  and  turning  in  sockets ;  and  the  upper 
^i  projecting  above  the  frame.  On  the  lower 
part  a  smali  pulley  or  whirl  is  fixed,  to  receive 
^  band  from  the  horizontal  cylinder  (about  six 
loches  in  diameter),  and  a  little  longer  than  tlie 
fow  of  spindles :  it  is  placed  before  them  with 
:is  centre  at  a  lower  position  than  the  row  of 
whirls.  The  cylinder  receives  motion  by  a  pulley 
at  (me  end,  with  an  endless  band  from  a  wheel, 
°>ue  like  the  large  wheel  used  in  spinning  wool 
by  the  hand.  This  wheel  is  situated  at  the  out- 
»de  of  the  frame  of  the  machine,  and  its  axis 
supported  by  upright  standards  erected  from  the 


carriage;  the  wheel  is  turned  by  the  left-hand  o^ 
the  spinner,  applied  to  a  winch,  and  gives  motion 
to  the  cylinder,  which  turns  all  the  spindles  at 
once.  The  operations  of  the  spinning  jenny  are 
so  very  similar,  that  our  plate  of  that  machine 
will  fully  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  this. 
Hie  discretion  of  the  spinner  regulates  the  degree 
of  twrists  given  to  the  slubbings,  which  depends 
both  on  the  rapidity  vnth  which  the  wheel  is 
turned,  and  the  corresponding  quickness  virith 
which  the  carriage  is  drawn  out,  as  well  as  on  the 
fineness  of  the  wool  and  the  length  of  its  fibre. 

For  fine  shawl  yams,  a  machine  called  the  mule, 
similar  to  the  cotton  mule,  is  often  employed, 
see  Cotton  Manufacture,  the  slubbing  pass- 
ing through  rollers  which  assist  in  drawing  out 
the  thread  smaller  and  more  regularly. 

In  the  spinning  jenny  the  slubbings  are  again 
spun  and  prepared  for  the  loom.  Its  parts  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  machme,  only 
differently  placed.  Our  plate  II.  Cloth,  Wck)L- 
LF.N,  contains  a  view  of  this  important  modem 
invention.  F,  F,  F,  is  the  frame  work,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  spindles  s, », «,  are  placed,  about 
four  inches  apart.  As  in  the  slubbing  machine 
their  lower  ends  tum  in  caps  or  sockets  of  the 
cross-rail,  and  near  the  middle  tbejr  are  held  up 
by  brass  collars  fixed  on  another  rail.  Tov^anh 
the  lower  end  they  receive  an  endless  strap  round 
their  respective  pulleys,  communicating  with  the 
great  roller  A,  which  is  generally  made  of  tin 
plate,  and  receives  its  motion  from  the  band  B, 
which  passes  the  great  wheel  C  C.  The  move- 
able cross-rail  D  is  morticed  into  blocks  of  wood, 
and  mns  on  the  general  frame  by  means  of 
small  wheels  or  castors.  It  can  be  moved  to 
and  fro  from  six  to  seven  feet.  The  underside 
is  furnished  with  narrow  notches  for  the  slub- 
bings to  pass  through,  opposed  to  the  projecting 
pieces,  of  a  parallel  cross-rail  E,  so  as  to  form  a 
clasp  which  confines  the  slubbinfs  in  the  notches 
when  the  lower  rail  is  raised  up.  They  can  how- 
ever pass  freely  through  the  notches  when  the 
lower  rail  is  down.  This  rail  is  limited  in  its  move* 
nients  up  and  down  a  small  space  by  staples, 
which  project  downwards  firom.  the  upper  rail. 
Its  rising  and  falling  is  effected  by  small  eords 
fastened  to  it  at  about  every  three  feet,  and  con- 
ducted over  small  pulleys  in  the  substance  of  the 
upper  rail,  which  are  all  attached  to  a  handle, 
situated  over  the  middle  of  the  upper  rail,  be- 
neath an  arched  bar  6.  This  the  spinner  holds 
in  her  left  hand,  while  the  right  is  employed  in 
turning  the  wheel ;  and  by  the  fingers  of  her  left 
hand«he  raises  up  thelower  rail,  and  draws  it  close 
Xo  the  upper.  In  this  position  it  is  returned  at 
pleasure  by  a  small  spring-catch,  and  clasps  the 
slubbings  in  the  notches,  through  which  they 
pass ;  when  the  springM^itch  is  pushed  back  the 
lower  rail  &lls,  and  releases  the  slubbings.  An 
inclined  frame  II,  receives  the  cops  of  the  slub- 
bings to  be  span.  They  are  rolled  on  iron  wires, 
placed  in  two  rows,  each  containing  half  as  many 
cops  as  there  are  spindles.  Each  slubbing  is 
conducted  through  a  uotch  in  the  clasp,  and 
thence  it  now  proceeds  nearly  in  a  horizontal 
position  to  the  spindles  s,  5,  <.  The  yams  having 
been  drawn  out  and  twisted  are  wound  on  the 
spimHes  in  balls. 
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I  is  a  wire  used  for  bearing  down  the  thread 
from  the  points  of  the  spindles,  and  attached  to 
a  horizontal  rail,  which  is  supported. on  pivots  at 
i\i  ends,  close  to  the  row  of  spindles.  A  pulley 
K  receives  one  end  of  this  rail,  and  a  short  lever 
at  the  other  is  hid  by  part  of  the  framing.  Be- 
tween the  pulley  K  and  the  lever  the  vnre  is 
extended,  and  by  turning  round  the  rail  the  wire 
receives  a  perpendicular  motion  This  the  spin- 
ner can  communicate  when  at  her  business  by 
the  cord  L,  the  end  being  made  fast  to  a  pin 
at  M,  and  the  pressure  of  her  finger  on  a  sniall 
trigger  in  the  handle  G.  A  counterweight  to 
bring  it  back  to  its  first  position  is  suspended 
from  the  pulley  K. 

The  spinning  jenny  is  worked  by  a  female 
(generally)  stand  mg  within  the  frame  and  turn- 
ing the  wheel  with  her  right  hand,  while  the 
cross-rail  D  is  managed  by  her  left.  We  have 
described  the  manner  in  which  the  slabbings  are 
drawn  between  the  upper  and  lower  rails  of  this 
part  of  the  machine ;  tney  are  drawn  ofi*  the  balls 
at  H,  when  the  clasp  retires  from  the  spindles, 
until  a  certain  length  of  each  is  extended  nearly 
in  an  horizontal  position  between  the  spindles 
and  the  clasp.  The  motion  of  the  wheel  then 
twists  those  parts  of  the  slubbings  which  are  ex- 
tended, and  first  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the 
twist  of  the  slubbing.  They  are  now  wound  up 
upon  the  spindles,  previously  to  drawing  out  a 
fresh  portion  of  eacn  slubbing,  in  order  to  spin 
it  in  the  same  manner.  For  this  purpose 
they  are  pushed  down  upon  their  respective 
spindles,  by  pressing  the  trigger  which  moves 
the  wire  L;  and  the  motion  of  the  wheel  is  ap- 
plied while  the  carriage  and  clasp  are  pushed 
home  towards  the  spindles.  Arrived  there,  the 
thread  is  finished  and  wound  up. 

The  art  of  using  the  jenny  consists  in  drawing 
out  the  carriage  with  a  movement  correspondent 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  spindles  give  the 
twist,  or  rather  untwist,  to  the  slubbing ;  for  the 
principal  extension  of  the  thread  is  effected  whilst 
this  is  going  forward :  as  also  in  givii^  an  equal 
degree  of  twist  to  the  whole  thread.  The  yarn 
that  is  intended  for  the  warp,  we  should  add, 
requires  that  the  spindles  be  turned  for  a  time 
after  the  thread  is  extended  to  its  full  length ; 
but  for  the  yam  which  is  to  be  used  as  weft,  it 
is  different :  the  whole  of  the  twist  is  given  during 
the  extension  of  the  thread,  and  none  afterwards ; 
this  renders  the  weft  softer  than  the  warp,  be- 
cause in  the  cloth  the  weft  appears  more  on  the 
surfaces  than  the  warp,  and  it  is  principally  the 
felting  and  interlacing  of  the  fibres  of  tbe»weft 
that  will  form  the  surSu%  of  the  cloth. 

Warping,  which  is  our  next  process,  is  per- 
formed by  mounting  the  yam  on  wires  in  a  fiame, 
and  drawing  it  off* the  coppii)gs,  so  as  to  combine 
a  number  of  them  together.  The  warping-mill, 
which  is  now  generally  used,  is  a  large  reel,  with 
an  horizontal  axis ;  the  ends  of  the  threads  in  fact 
are  made  ftist  to  the  reel,  which  is  turned  round, 
and  it  draws  off  the  threads  upon  its  own  cir- 
cumference. To  prevent  them  overlaying  one 
another,  they  are  guided  through  an  eye  or  ring 
affixed  to  a  ^ider,  moved  along  a  wooden  rail,  in 
a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  reel,  by  a 
cord  that  winds  round  one  end  of  the  axis. 


After  this  process  the  warp  is  scoured  with 
urine  to  cleanse  it  from  the  unctuous  matters  ad- 
hering, and  sized  in  a  cauldron,  about  a  dozen 
yards  at  a  time :  it  is  then  dried  and  stretched  in 
the  open  air :  and  when  dry  it  is  transferred  from 
the  field  to  the  loom.  The  weftp-yam  is  wound 
off*  the  jenny-cops  on  the  quills  or  bobbins  which 
are  afterwards  used  by  the  weaver. 

For  Ae  loom  employed,  and  its  most  recent 
improvements,  we  r^er  the  reader  to  the  article 
Weaving.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  observe 
that  the  widtii  of  the  cloth  retumed  from  that 
process  is  expected  to  correspond  with  the  num- 
ber of  the  yams,  so  that  3000  common  threads  will 
make  a  piece  of  coarse  cloth  103|  inches  wide ; 
and  100  yards  of  fine  cloth  is  expected  to  be 
produced  from  about  2960  threads:  the  weft 
averages  about  one  pound  per  yard :  and  sixty- 
two  yards  of  cloth  is  considered  a  fair  return 
for  sixty-five  yards  of  yam. . 

The  cloth  must  now  be  scoured  in  the  piece, 
preparatory  to  felting:  and  for  this  purpose  it  is 
taken  to  the  fulling-mill,  which  oroinarily  con- 
sists of  a  pair  of  stocks  in  wooden  hammers,  sus- 
pended in  an  inclined  position,  and  the  heads 
lifted  up  and  down  by  cogs  or  tappets,  fixed  on 
the  axis  of  a  water-wheel.  When  the  cogs  are 
removed  by  its  revolutions  from  under  the  ham- 
mers, they  fall  by  their  own  weight,  and  strike 
the  piece  of  cloth,  which  is  contained  in  a 
wooden  cistern  or  trough.  This  both  causes  a 
continual  circulation  or  turning  round  of  the 
piece  of  cloth  in  the  trough,  and  effects  the 
scouring  or  washing  it  by  continually  bending 
or  folding  it  in  a  fresh  direction.  It  is  now  ex- 
tended on  the  well  known  tenter-hooks,  fixed  in 
horizontal  rails,  attached  to  vertical  posts,  one 
iine  of  the  rails  being  fixed  and  the  other  move- 
able, by  means  of  pins  and  holes. 

Milling  is  another  operation  performed  by  the 
•action  of  the  hammer  of  the  fulling-mill.  To  a 
piece  of  cloth  thirty-one  yards  long,  three  pounds 
of  soap  are  allowed  at  this  stage,  and  it  is  worked 
in  the  mill  about  two  hours,  then  soaped  anew 
twice,  and  returned  to  the  mill  for  about  the 
same  time,  so  that  it  undergoes  the  operation 
three  times. 

'  The  operation  of  fulling  woollen  stuffs,  has 
so  close  a  relation  witli  felting,'  says  M.  Monge, 
a  writer  we  have  before  quoted, '  that  we  cannot 
dispense  with  entering  into  some  details  on  this 
subject.  The  roughness  with  which  the  fibres 
of  wool  are  bristled  at  their  sur&ce,  and  the  dis- 
position which  the  fibres  have  to  take  a  progres- 
sive movement  in  the  direction  of  the  root,  is  an 
obstacle  to  the  spinning  of  wool  and  to  the  fa- 
brication of  stuffs.  In  order  to  spin  the  wool, 
and  afterwards  weave  it,  we  are  obliged  to  coat 
all  the  fibres  with  a  film  of  oil.  When  the  piece 
of  stuff"  is  manufactured  it  must  be  deprived  of 
this  oil  which  gives  it  a  disagreeable  color,  and 
constitutes  a  kind  of  filthiness  which  would  be 
an  obstacle  to  dyeing.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
carried  to  the  fulling-mills,  where  it  is  beaten  with 
mallets  in  a  trough  filled  with  water,  through 
which  clay  (fuller's  earth)  has  been  diffused. 
The  clay  combines  with  the  oil,  which  it  ren- 
ders soluble  in  water;  both  are  carried  off  by 
the  fresh  water  which  the  machine  kself  brings 
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vponlt;  and  at  the  end  of  a  cerUin  time  the 
staff  is  soouied. 

But  soonring  is  not  the  only  object  of  the 
follin-^.  The  alternate  compressions  which 
the  beetles  exert  on  the  piece  of  stuff,  especially 
ivhec  the  scoaring  is  weU  advanced,  produce  an 
^ect  analogous  to  that  of  the  hand-pressure  of 
ifae  hatter.  The  fibres  of  wool  which  compose 
one  of  the  threads  of  the  woof,  or  of  the  warp, 
take  a  progTessive  movement,  get  introduced  into 
one  of  the  neighbouring  threads,  then  into  those 
which  follow,  and  soon  all  the  threads  both  of 
the  woof  and  warp  are  felted  together.  The  stuff, 
after  having  suffered  a  narrowing  in  its  two  di- 
mcosioDS,  partakes  of  the  nature  both  of  web  and 
fdt;  it  may  be  cut  without  being  liable  to  open 
out  its  threads,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for 
hanming  the  different  pieces  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  a  garment.  If  it  be  ordinary 
knit  wool,  the  stitch  is  no  longer  apt  to  run 
when  it  happens  to  escape.  Lastly,  the  breads 
of  the  woof  and  the  warp  being  no  longer  so 
well  defined,  or  so  distinct  from  each  other,  the 
stuff,  which  in  other  respects  is  thickened^  forms 
a  wanrer  clpthing.* 

After  milling  the  piece  is  again  stretched  on  the 
teater-^hooks,  and  only  now  awaits  the  finishing 
operation  that  forms  its  surface.  To  effect  this  it  is 
generally  fin^t  dressed  with  teasels,  a  species  of 
thisde;  the  part  used  is  the  ball,  or  ear,  which 
contains  the  seed  of  the  dipsacus  fullonum. 
Scales  project  from  this  ball,  with  elastic  points 
turned  downward.  They  are  fixed  in  a  small 
fiame  which  is  provided  with  a  handle  eight 
or  ten  inches  long,  having  a  small  stick, 
about  eight  inches  long,  pass^  through  it  at  one 
tod.  This  stick  is  split  into  two  at  each  end 
nearly  all  its  length.  Near  the  middle  there  is 
another  similar  stick  whidi  is  passed  through 
the  handle;  the  two  split  sticks  being  parallel 
to  each  other.  The  space  between  them  is  filled 
with  teasels,  jambed  in  very  fiist,  as  also  in  their 
^iit  parts,  where  they  are  secured  by  strings 
extended  between  the  ends,  and  twisted  until 
th^  draw  the  sticks  and  bind  the  teasels  forcibly 
together.  The  whole  forms  a  tool  resembling 
the  curry-comb,  and  which  is  used  in  a  similar 
manner,  to  draw  out,  by  scratching,  all  loose 
ends  of  the  fibres  of  the  wool.  Two  men  hold 
!be  teasel-frame  and  work  the  cloth  as  it  hangs 
op  in  a  vertical  position,  drawing  it  down  in 
portions  as  they  proceed.  The  first  time  the 
doch  is  thus  dfe^ed  it  is  wetted,  and  worked  three 
times  over  in  that  state  by  strokes,  in  the  direc- 
tum of  its  length,  then  it  is  worked  again  three 
limes  in  the  other  direction.  But  more  scientific 
modes  of  accomplishing  this  part  of  the  manufac- 
tarehave  of  late  been  adopted  in  Yorkshire.  Plate 
III.  CuyTHy  Woollen,  represents  a  gig-mill, 
very  commonly  used  in  the  manufactories.  On 
F,  a  wooden  frame  is  erected,  a  cylindrical 
engine  C,  over  which  the  cloth  is  conducted,  and 
which  revolves  with  the  pullies  PP,  receiving 
an  endless  band  firom  the  upper  wheel  W.  The 
pollies  are,  one  fixed  and,  one  loose  for  the  straps 
to  torn  upon  freely,  that  the  machine  may  be  the 
more  readily  put  in  motion  or  stopped.  W, 
communicates  with  a  barbed  wheel  X,  by  means 
of  a  strong  iron  shaft,  and  is  moved  by  die  great 
wheel  G,  connected  with  any  convenient  fint 


mover.  Round  the  cylinder,  C,  afe  teasels  se- 
cured in  boxes  or  frames.  One  end  of  the  piece 
of  cloth  is  wound  over  the  roller  R,  at  th« 
bottom  of  the  frame,  and  the  other  end  of  the 

Eiece  is  wound  on  the  rollers  r,  r.  The  roller 
Blow  is  moved  by  a  bevelled  wheel  i,  and 
fixed  on  the  extremity  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder, 
having  a  pinion  at  each  end.  Tlie  upper  rollers 
r,  rare  both  turned  by  a  large  spur-wheel  which 
works  in  a  smaller  wheel,  on  the  end  of  the 
cylinder ;  one  roller  is  mounted  over  the  other, 
like  the  two  rollers  of  a  flatting-mill,  and  pressed 
together  by  screws  with  sufficient  force  to  draw 
the  cloth  between  them.  The  piece  of  cloth, 
when  brought  to  the  machine,  is  laid  down  on 
a  board  on  the  ground  before  the  machine,  and 
one  end  is  passed  under  the  roller  R,  which  is 
merely  to  guide  it;  then  it  is  carried  over  the 
cylinder,  as  at  O,  and  introduced  betw^n  the 
pair  of  rollers  at  top,  which  draw  it  slowly  for- 
wards ;  from  these  it  turns  upwards,  and  is  ex- 
tended horizontally  over  two  other  ^x>llers  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling.  Quitting  these  it  de- 
scends perpendicularly,  and  is  gathered  on  the 
ground  in  folds  on  a  board  or  bench.  To  make 
Uie  piece  pass  a  second  time,  or  as  many  times 
as  is  required,  through  the  machine,  the  two 
ends  of  it  have  only  to  be  sewed  together,  and  it 
will  circulate  continually  over  the  machine.  B 
is  a  perforated  pipe  which  conveys  water  to  the 
machine  for  wetting  the  cloth.  The  teasels  are 
picked  in  the  course  of  these  operations  and 
cleaned  by  children.  Various  substitutes  of  me- 
tallic teeth  &c.  have  been  suggested,  but  none 
seem  to  have  answered  on  a  considerable  scale. 
The  wool  of  the  cloth  is  raised  by  the  pre- 
ceding process,  so  as  to  stand  up  all  over  its  sur- 
face in  a  loose  fur :  the  last  operation  is  shear- 
ing, or  cropping  this  fur.  The  clothiers*  shears, 
for  performing  thi^  by  hand,  consist  of  two  very 
large  flat  steel  blades,  united  together  by  a  stem, 
which  is  bent  into  a  circular  bow,  and  suffi- 
ciently flexible  to  allow  one  of  the  blades  to  be 
moved  upon  the  other,  but  not  in  parallel  planes 
like  scissars,  for  when  the  one  blade  is  laid  flat 
upon  the  cloth  the  plane  of  the  other  will  be 
inclined  to  it  at  about  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees. The  spring  of  the  bow,  however,  is  so 
set  as  to  press  the  two  edges  into  contact.  The 
edges  of  the  two  blades  are  not  parallel  to  each 
other,  but  inclined,  so  that  the  edge  of  the  upper 
blade  crosses  the  edge  of  the  lower  blade,  and 
bears  upon  the  flat  surface  of  that  blade,  at  the 
end  nearest  to  the  bow,  whilst  the  other  end  of 
the  edge  of  the  upper  blade  is  removed  over  the 
edge  of  the  lower  blade,  thus  leaving  aH  interval 
between  the  two  edges  when  the  shears  arc  open. 
In  this  state,  the  shears  being  open,  if  the  lower 
blade^is  laid  flat  upon  the  surface  of  the  cioth, 
the  nap  or  wool,  which  is  to  be  removed  by  the 
cropping,  will  stand  up  above  the  edge  of  the 
lower  blade,  in  the  interval  between  the  two 
edges;  then,  if  the  blades  be  forced  together,  the 
edge  of  the  upper  blade  will  pass  or  cross  over 
that  of  the  lower,  and  cut  away  all  the  wool 
which  projects  above  the  edge  of  the  lower  blade. 
The  contact  of  the  cutting-edges  begins  at  the 
end  nearest  to  the  bow,  and  proceeds  regularly 
to  the  other,  because,  as  before  mentioned,  the 
edges  ate  not  parallel.    The  blades  open  or  re* 
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turn  to  their  former  position  by  the  elasticity 
of  the  bow,  but  m  order  to  make  the  cut  they 
are  closed  by  means  of  a  handle  or  leyer,  which 
is  fitted  or  lodged  qn  a  round  part  of  the  stem  of 
the  bow,  so  as  to  play  thereupon  as  upon  a 
centre.  A  double  cord  ia  inade  fest  to  the  lever 
or  handle  near  to  this  centre,  and^  the  other  end 
of  the  cord  is  fastened  to  ,a  block  of  wood^  which 
is  screwed  to  the  fkt  of  the  lower  blade^  and 
rises  up  to  a  proper  height.  By  depressing  this 
handle  the  shears  are  closed,  and  make  their  cut 
with  the  greatest  facility,  the  elasticity  of  the 
bow  returning  the  handle.  The  manner  of 
cropping  is : — Let  the  piece  of  cloth  be  laid 
down  in  folds  upon  a  plank,  or  low  bench,  placed 
on  the  ground^  and  the  end  drawn  across  a  table 
or  bench,  >vhiph  is  covered  with  cloth  and  stuffed. 
The  cloth  is  stretched  out  flat  upon  the  surfiaice 
of  the  table,  and  is  retained  by  hooks  and  weights. 
Two  workmen  are  now  employed  who  place  the 
lower  blades  of  tb^r  shears  flat  on  the  surface  of 
the  cloth,  with  the  line  of  the  edge  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  length  of  the  piece;  one  of  the 
shears  is  laid  on  the  edge  or  list  of  the  cloth, 
and  the  other  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
breadth  of  the  cloth  The  bows  and  stems  of 
the  shears  project  over  the  edge  of  the  table 
where  the  workmen  place  themselves.  Each 
man  guides  the  shears  with  his  left  hand,  and 
makes  the  cut  with  his  right.  To  hold  the 
shears  a  short  staff  is  lashed  to  the  bow  of  the 
shears,  and  secured  by  a  stay  to  the  lower 
blade;  its  direction  is  nearly  parallel  to  the 
back  edge  of  the  upper  blade.  The  workman 
puts  his  arm  through  the  bow  as  far  as  the 
elbow-joint,  then  lays  the  fore-arm  fiat  against 
the  stair,  which  he  grasps  with  the  hand ;  and  in 
this  way  he  has  a  great  command  of  the  shears, 
leaving  the  right  hand  at  liberty  to  work  the 
handle  which  closes  them.  This  is  moved 
backwards  and  forwards  with  grea^  rapidity  to 
make  cuts  or  clips  on  the  cloth,  and  between 
every  cut  the  lower  blade  is  moved  forward  on 
the  cloth.  The  art  consists  in  moving  the 
shears  with  proper  regularity.  To  assist  this 
weights  are  laid  on  the  fiat  of  the  lower  blade, 
which  press  it  down  into  the  cushion  on  which 
the  operation  is  performed.  Common  cloth  is 
cut  wet  the  first  time,  then  dressed  with  teasels, 
dried,  and  cut  three  times  in  a  dry  state.  The 
most  common  shearing-framea  used  in  the 
manufactories  are  only  intended  to  give  the  dif- 
ficult motion  used  for  cropping  by  the  hand. 

We  copy  the  specification  of  a  patent  granted 
to  Mr.  Harmar,  of  Sheffield,  for  a  machine  for 
raising  a  «hag  on  all  sorts  of  woollen  cloths,  and 
cropping  or  shearing  them;  which,  together, 
come  under  the  description  of  dressing  woollen 
cloths,  and  also  for  cropping  or  shearing  ^f  fus- 
tians. This  was  until  a  late  period  very  gene- 
rally used  in  Yorkshire;  it  is  said  to  have  been 
since  simplified.     See  plate  IV.  Cloth,  Wooi^ 

LEN. 

Fig.  1.  exhibits  a  side  and  end  view  of  shear- 
ing cloth  from  list  to  list.  A  is  the  frame,  with 
its  pillars,  legs',  and  rails.  B  is  the  cushion  or 
shear-board  over  which  the  cloth  is  extended. 
C,  the  cropper's  shears  in  their  situation  for 
working,  witn  their  bobs  or  levers.  J\  the  har- 
ness or  breeches  fitted  to  each  end  of  the  riding 


blude  of  C ;  at  the  near  end  is  hollowed  the  bow 
of  C,  and  at  both  ends  fastened  with  screws  pass- 
ing through  the  blade,  or  else  is  grooved  to  admit 
the  blade,  and  is  fastened  with  wedges.     It  is 
composed  of  two  strong  pieces  of  plank,  with 
boles  to  adn^it  screws  through  to  nut-screws  fas- 
tened to  their  upper  surface,  and  square  holes 
through  which  pass  small  pillars;   other   two 
pieces  of  plank  are  frames  for  wheels  turning  on 
pins  (ee  in  drawing),  situated  under  the  pieces 
fastened  to  the  riding  blade ;  here  the  lower  ends 
of  screws  are  ri vetted  to  plates,  but  so  as  to  turn, 
which  plates  are  screwed  to  the  wheel-frames ; 
also,  in  these  lower  pieces,  small  pillars  are  fixed, 
which,  passing  through  the  upper  pieces,  steady 
the  harness ;  Siose  screws  turned  to  right  or  left 
bring  the  edges  of  C  to  the  angle  of  B,  for  the 
work  of  shearing.    E,  the  inclined  planes  down 
which  the  wheeb  of  D  roll  when  the  machine  is 
working.    F  is  the  working  axle,  with  its  rods 
or  rails ;  the  gudgeons  of  this  axle  rest  on  the 
cross  rails  of  A ;  the  axle  has  the  inclination  of 
B  and  £,  as  in  drawing.    Its  rods,  fixed  to  the 
sides  of  it  by  projecting  pieces,  are  about  four 
inches  from  its  centre,  and  the  thimbles  of  G  ride 
down  them  to  keep  pace  with  C  in  its  progress. 
G  is  the  line  communicating  at  the  lower  end  by 
a  tldmble  with  the  rods  of  F,  and  at  the  uppei 
end  with  the  bob  or  lever  of  C,  as  in  drawing. 
H  is  an  axle-tree,  with  its  handle,  cog-wheel, 
and  stop,  fixed  by  stops,  on  which  it  turns,  to  the 
pillars  of  A.    I,  the  lines  communicating  witli 
the  extremities  of  K  at  one  end,  and  the  other 
with  11.     K,  levers,  turning  on  their  pins,  and, 
by  the  action  of  K  and  I,  work  against  £,  to 
raise  C  firom  B,  for  all  necessary  purposes.     L, 
pulleys  in  their  fram^,  to  give  a  proper  direction 
to  I,  that  the  turning  of  H  may  have  the  effect 
before  named.    M  is  a  crank  attached  to  the 
lower  gudgeon  of  F ;  the  crank  handle  has  an 
eye  in  it,  through  which  a  square  leg  passes, 
against  which  works  the  lower  end  of  a  screw, 
the  nut  of  which  is  one  side  of  the  said  eye. 
This  screw,  turned  to  right  or  left,  loosens  or 
fastens  the  leg  in  the  e^e  at  pleasure.    The  said 
leg  at  the  other  extremity  has  a  handle  where  the 
near  end  of  the  catch  N  is  fitted  on.    Now,  as 
the  Leg-  is  shifted  by  means  of  its  eye  and  screw 
in  that  end  where  the  handle  is  further  from  the 
centre  of  F,  N  works  O  with  more  speed.    N  is 
the  catch  that  works  O.    O  is  the  (M>g-wheel  of 
N,  with  its  screw  pinion  on  its  axle.     P  is  an 
iron  axle,  with  pulleys  near  both  ends,  with  a 
cog-wheel,     R  is  a  small  sword,  fitted  into  the 
mortise  of  the  projection  on  the  lower  extremity 
of  F,  and  pinned,  and  the  other  end  is  fitted  to 
the  crank  handle  of  S.    S  is  the  crank  axle  and 
pulley  that  carries  the  band  which  goes  to  the 
power  that  works  the  machine.    The  situation 
lor  R,  as  to  that  end  that  siu  on  the  crank  of  S, 
is  direcdy  behind  the  lower  end  of  F,  and  under 
the  further  extremity  of  B,  where  the  crank  end 
of  S  rides  on  a  stop  fixed  to  the  further  rail  of  A ; 
the  pulley  end,  where  the  stop  is,  rides  on  X. 
Now  the  crank  S  being  put  in  motion,  gives  R 
the  necessary  vibration,  and  R  works  F,  which 
alternately  raising  or  fiiUing  its  rods  or  rails  by 
G,  C  works;  and,  to  effect  the  progression  of  C, 
F  being  in  a  working  state,  M  works  N,  and  () 
works  P,  and  C  is  carried  forwards  by  T,  and  to 
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cany  C  forwards  faster  or  slower,  as  necessary. 
For  the  due  performance  of  shearing  cloth,  the. 
handle  of  the  leg  of  M,  where  N  is  fitted  on,  must 
be  brought  nearer  to  the  centre  of  F  for  slacking, 
and  more  distant  from  the  said  centre  to  increase 
the  speed,  as  then  N  will  take  more  or  less  teeth 
iaO. 

Or  the  progression  in  this  frame  may  be  ef- 
lected  by  the  method  described  in  the  progression 
of  fig.  a,  under  the  letters  M,  N,  O,  P.  T,  the 
lines  for  carrying  forwards  C  by  P.  U  is  a  pro- 
jection fastened  to  D,  and  works  against  U  when 
C  is  about  to  stop.  V  is  a  rail  and  small  sword 
passing  through  a  mortise  fixed  to  one  of  the  legs 
of  A,  at  nearly  one  end,  and  by  a  working  ioint, 
gees  up  to  near  the  extremity  of  W.  W  is  a 
lever,  passing  through  its  fulcrum,  and  pinned  to 
the  upper  end  of  X ;  and  near  the  other  end 
rests  on  a  small  notch,  sunk  in  the  inside  of  the 
app»  end  of  one  of  the  pillars  of  A,  and  weighted 
in  the  extremity  with  lead*  or  iron.  X  is  the 
step  of  the  pnlly  end  of  S,  and,  by  a  small  sword, 
goes  up  to  W,  on  the  near  side  of  one  of  the  pil- 
lazs  of  A,  through  which  X  goes,  and  moves  on  a 
pio,  and  is  the  step  of  one  end  of  O ;  and  the 
hirther  side  of  the  said  pillar,  where  the  letter  X 
stands,  is  the  step  of  the  pulley  end  of  S.  Now 
when  U  or  D  works  against  U  or  \\  W  is  thrown 
itom  its  notch,  and  W  sinking  raises  X,  and 
sladcens  the  band  on  the  pulley  of  S ;  then  the 
nudiine  stops,  and  X,  raismg  the  step  of  S  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  pillar  of  A,  on  the  near  side  of 
it  sinks  the  step  of  O,  and  the  screw-pinion  is 
thrown  out  of  the  large  cog-^heel  of  P.  Y  is  a 
ssall  axle  on  steps,  fastened  to  D,  with  its  handle 
and  bands  goin^  too  near  the  extremity  of  Z. 
Z,  two  small  rails,  with  catches  at  their  extre- 
iLiues,  which  fall  into  notches  in  D  to  fasten 
bodi  the  shears  of  C  together.  Now  when  the 
machine  stops,  by  the  means  already  described, 
tke  pressure  of  the  handle  of  Y  raises  the  catches 
of  Z,  from  their  notches  in  D,  and  the  shears  of 
C  are  %t  liberty,  and  may  be  driven  by  the  hand 
io  the  necessary  situation  for  shifting  the  cloth, 
^xA  taming  H  to  the  right,  to  clear  them  from  B. 
The  cloth  being  shifted,  bring  the  said  shears  of 
C  to  their  proper  situation,  and  the  catches  of  Z 
will  Esten  them ;  then  turn  H  to  the  left,  throw- 
'lojr  back  its  catch,  and  the  shears  of  C  are  brought 
to  their  work  ;  when  lift  up  to  its  notch,  the  ex- 
tremity of  W,  and  the  band  on  S  is  tightened, 
and  the  machine  works. 

F^.  2  is  a  side  and  the  two  end  views  of 
sbeanng  the  length-way  of  the  cloth.  A,  the 
ftame,  with  its  pillars,  legs,  and  lails.  B,  a  cir- 
cular cushion,  or  shear-board,  formed  to  the  angle 
of  the  cropper^s  shears,  and  at  each  end  resting 
on  steps  fixed  to  the  top  rail  of  A,  to  be  moved 
nood,  as  occasion  shall  require.  C,  the  crop- 
per's diears  in  its  harness,  or  working  position. 
D,  the  harness,  attached  to  both  ends  of  the 
ledger  blade  of  the  shears  C,  as  particularly  de- 
fcribed  in  fig.  1,  under  tlie  letter  D;  but  this 
mode  of  shearing  requires  that  the  strong  pieces, 
attached  by  screws  to  the  ends  of  C,  should  be 
framed  together  near  the  back  of  the  said  ledger 
blade,  to  take  the  weight  of  the  ends  of  the 
Aean.  When  the  whole  width  of  a  narrow  cloth 
(s  ibmt,  the  second  shear  of  C  is  placed  behind 


that  in  drawing,  and  has  another,  B,  for  it  to 
work  upon,  and  I,  to  be  worked  by.  And  that 
part  of  D  attached  to  the  heel  of  C  and  letter  £, 
are  lengtliened  as  described,  fig.  3,  under  the 
letter  C ;  so  in  like  manner  the  shears  are  situated 
behind  each  other  in  taking  the  width  of  a  broad 
cloth.  Here  it  must  be  noted,  as  in  this  mode  of 
shearing  the  cloth  having  the  progression,  the 
wheels  of  D  are  omitted,  and  pieces  of  wood, 
half  rounded,  supply  Iheir  place.  E  is  a  small 
frame  in  its  steps,  with  its  arms  and  lines.  The 
situation  of  £  is  seen  under  letter  D,  fig.  3 ;  it  is 
attached  to  the  heel  part  of  the  harness,  as  there 
seen  by  the  drawing.  One  of  the  lines  of  £  goes 
down  to  the  workipg-rail  of  £,  in  the  aforesaid, 
fig.  3 ;  and  the  other  line  communicates  with  the 
lever  or  bob  of  D.  F,  the  roller,  with  its  handle, 
on  which  the  cloth  to  be  shorn  is  wound.  G,  the 
small  rollers,  to  guide  tlie  cloth  to  B ;  the  middle 
one  which  swells  riding  on  it,  lighteneth  the  lists 
of  the  cloth  as  it  rides  forwards :  the  swells  are 
moveable,  for  the  purpose  of  suiting  cloths  more 
or  less  longlisted.  H,  the  rod,  cranked  on  every 
side,  with  the  pulley  for  tlie  progression,  and  that 
also  which  carries  a  band  to  the  working  power 
situated  at  the  upper  end  of  K,  near  Q.  I  is  the 
thimble  fitted  on  the  crank,  with  the  line  going 
up  to  near  the  extremity  of  the  bob  working  C. 
K,  and  axle,  with  its  cog-wheel  and  stop,  as  par- 
ticularly described,  fig.  1,  under  the  letters  II, 
I,  K,  L,  and  produce  a  like  effect,  and  must  be 
fixed  to  this  figure  the  same  as  in  that.  L,  the 
oheek  to  F,  fastened  by  a  pin  at  the  near  end, 
and  passing  under  F,  being  hollowed  to  it,  the 
further  extremity  (being  carried  under  C  and  B) 
having  a  weight  suspended  on  it.  M,  the  roller, 
with  a  cog-wheel,  to  which  the  end  of  the  cloth  is 
attached ;  and,  being  tightened  by  the  handle  of 
F,  the  weight  on  L  keeps  it  in  that  tight  state  as 
it  is  carried  through  the  work.  N,  an  iron  axle- 
tree,  carrying  a  large  pulley  with  one  groove,  and 
a  five-groove  pulley  with  its  steps,  that  out  of 
sight  lies  under  A  on  a  cross  rail.  O,  an  iron 
axletree,  cairying  a  five-groove  pulley  and  screw 
pinion  on  steps,  as  in  drawing.  P,  bands  going 
trom  the  small  pulley  of  II  to  the  large  pulley  of 
N  ;  and  from  the  five-groove  pulley  of  N  to  the 
five-groove  pulley  of  O, 

Now  these  five-grooved  pulleys  gradually  de- 
scend in  their  dimensions  from  fourteen  inches  to 
three  inches  in  one,  and  the  other  may  be  the 
same  dimensions,  or  very  considerably  smaller ; 
or  it  may  be  reduced  to  a  pulley  of  three  inches 
diameter  with  one  groove.  These  five-grooved 
pulleys  stand,  in  respect  to  each  other,  in  con- 
trary directions.  Now  when  the  crank  by  a  band 
on  the  pulley  on  its  upper  extremity  is  set  to 
work,  the  band  B,  from  the  other  pulley,  puts  O 
and  P  in  motion,  and  carries  forward  M.  That 
M  may  have  different  speed,  the  band  of  the  five- 
groove  pulleys  must  be  shifted  for  that  purpose 
to  the  different  grooves,  which  give  them  more 
or  less  speed.  The  Stop-Frame — Q,  the  step 
where  rides  the  upper  end  of  H,  which  step  at 
one  end  is  tenoned  into  the  pillar  of  A,  and 
pinned.  R  is  a  small  sword,  at  the  lower  end 
tenoned  into  the  extremity  of  Q,  and  pinned ; 
and  at  the  upper  end  is  mortised,  so  as  to  admit 
the  further  end  of  S.    S  is  the  lever,  tenoned 
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into  the  mortise  of  H,  and  pinned,  and  passing 
through  a  mortise  in  the  pillar  of  A.  Now  to 
stop  £e  machine,  the  near  extremity  of  the  lever 
S  must  be  pressed  down,  and  that  slackens  the 
band  communicating  from  the  actin^  power  to 
the  pully  of  H.  When  set  a-going,  &e  said  ex- 
tremity of  S  must  be  lifted  up,  and  pinned  there. 
To  work  this  machine,  put  the  cloth  to  work  as 
directed  under  letter  M;  then  throw  back  the 
stop  of  G,  and  the  shears  are  brought  to  their 
work ;  then  raise  the  extremity  of  S,  and  the 
machine  works.  Fig.  3  shows  a  second  mode 
of  shearing  cloth  the  length  way,  a  side  and  end 
▼iew.  A  is  the  frame,  with  its  pillars,  legs,  and 
side  and  end  rails,  fi,  the  inclined  planes,  as 
fig.  1,  under  E,  C,  the  shear  boards,  over  which 
the  cloth  is  stretched  from  H  to  II ;  every  shear 
has  its  board,  and  is  placed  by  the  side  of  each 
other,  so  as  to  take  the  width  of  the  cloth ;  and 
the  shears,  situated  for  the  like  purpose  on  them, 
the  harness  H,  and  small  working  frame  £,  fig.  2, 
are  lengthened  accordingly.  D,  the  cropper's 
shears  in  its  harness,  and  bob  or  working  lever, 
with  £,  fig.  2,  in  its  proper  situations,  attached 
by  th<>  steps  to  the  harness  of  D.  £,  the  axle, 
with  the  line  communicating  with  the  bob  at  one 
end,  and  at  the  other  with  one  of  the  axle  rods, 
by  a  thimble,  described  under  F  and  G,  fig.  1. 
F,  the  line  and  thimble  before  named. 

G,  is  a  small  axle,  with  its  lines,  levers,  pul- 
leys, &c.  particularly  described  under  letters,  H, 
I,  K,  L,  fig.  1.  H,  rollers  for  the  cloth,  and  Uieir 
cog-wheels  and  stops.  I,  a  lever,  with  its  catch 
and  stop  to  the  wheel  of  H,  which  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  pillar  of  A,  near  the  middle  of  it,  and 
fiilb  into  the  cog-wheel  of  H,  which  line  commu- 
nicates with  the  lower  end  of  the  catches  on  II 
and  L,  and  passes  through  small  pulleys,  fixed 
under  the  catches,  on  the  inside  of 'the  frame  A, 
that,  by  the  pressure  of  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  saia  lever,  the  catches  are  raised  out  of  the 
cogs  of  their  wheels,  to  give  liberty  for  winding, 
the  cloth  when  shorn  on  &e  roller  of  H,  situated 
ntar  to  I.  K,  a  roller  to  guide  the  cloth,  when 
wound  forwards,  that  it  may  keep  its  situation  on 
the  surface  of  C :  it  is  placed  near  the  axle  G, 
on  steps,  in  the  same  direction  fixed  to  the  pillars 
of  A.  L,  an  axle,  with  its  handles,  cog-wheel, 
and  stop,  resting  on  B,  with  its  near  stop.  This 
axle  has  an  aperture  through  the  middle  of  it 
lengthwise,  to  admit  the  cloth  through.  Now 
when  the  cloth  is  stretched  from  one  of  the 
rollers  of  H  to  the  other,  by  turning  L  to  the 
right,  more  regular  tightness  is  given  to  the 
cloth,  and  better  fits  it  for  the  action  of  shear- 
ing. For  effecting  the  progression  in  shearing 
and  working  the  shears,  M  is  a  small  sword,, 
fitted  on  the  handle  of  the  projection  of  £  at  one 
end,  and  at  the  other, on  the  crank  handle  of  N. 
N,  a  crank,  with  its  pulley  with  one  groove,  and 
a  small  five-groove  pulley.  Or  this  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  small  one-groove  pulley,  of  about 
three  inches  diameter.  The  larger  one-groove 
pulley  carries  a  band  to  the  power  that  drives 
the  machine.  The  situation  of  this  cr«mk  is 
nearly  the  same  as  S,  fig.  1,  and  produces  the 
like  effect.  O  is  an  axle,  with  a  large  five- 
groove  pulley  and  screw  pinion.  These  pulleys 
of  N  and  O  have  their  nands,  and  descend  in 


their  dimensions,  as  particularly  described  unde 
.letter  P,  fig.  2.  P,  a  roller,  with  its  cog-wheel 
on  which  the  bands  wind  that  carry  forward  D 
D,  with  all  the  other  shears,  more  or  leas,  fastene< 
together  by  a  rail,  at  their  proper  distances  fron 
each  other  (as  in  drawing),  that  each  mav  take  it 
proper  share  of  cloth,  being  situated  as  describe< 
under  letter  C.  Bands  from  P  to  D  carry  for 
ward  the  shears  of  D.  For  stopping  this  frame 
the  stop  part  of  fig.  1,  under  letters  U,  V,  W,  X 
must  be  put  to  it,  fixed  to  the  rails  and  pil 
lars  of  A.  Q  is  a  projection  attached  to  D,  anc 
will  stop  this  frame  when  the  parts  above  di 
rected  are  fixed  to  it  in  the  manner  directed 
fig.  1.  R  is  a  line  attached  to  the  shears  of  D 
and,  passing  through  a  small  pulley  fixed  in  th< 
back  rail  of  A,  runs  through  another  pulley  fixec 
in  a  convenient  situation  over  the  frame  of  thi: 
said  fig.  3,  and  by  pulling  its  extremity  draw: 
back  the  shears  of  D  when  thev  have  cut  thei 
board  of  cloth.  For  working  this  machine,  th< 
cloth  is  wound  on  the  upper  roller  of  H,  anc 
round  a  small  roller  at  the  upper  end  of  A,  anc 
extended  down  C,  and  under  k,  and  to  the  othei 
roller  of  H,  where  it  b  attached;  the  stop  of  thi 
upper  roller  falling  into  its  wheel,  the  cloth  h 
tightened  by  the  lower  roller  and  tiie  handles  o 
the  roller.  L,  their  respective  catches  falling 
into  the  cogs  of  their  wneels,  which  keep  th< 
cloth  in  a  tight  state,  then  throwing  back  th< 
catch  of  G,  the  shears  of  D  are  let  down  u 
their  work,  when,  by  means  of  R,  they  arc 
brought  to  their  proper  situation  on  B.  Tbei 
lift  up  the  lever  ot  the  stop-frame  into  its  notch, 
as  directed  under  letter  S,  fig.  2,  and  the  roachin< 
works.  When  the  machine  stops,  as  before  di. 
rected,.  and  particularly  described,  fig.  1,  undei 
X,  to  shift  the  cloth  for  cutting  another  length 
press  down  the  near  extremity  of  I  of  this  third 
figure,  and  wind  the  cloth  that  is  cut  on  H 
When,  lifting  up  the  said  extremity  of  I,  thi 
cloth  may  be  tightened  as  above  described,  am 
the  shears  of  D  shifUd  to  continue  their  work. 

Fig.  4,  for  raising  a  shag  on  cloth  prepara 
tory  to  shearing.  A,  the  side  and  end  rails,  leg; 
and  pillars,  wi^  its  teasle  frames,  and  cotters 

B,  the  frames,  one  open  and  the  other  shut 
which  turn  on  hinges,  and,  when  shut  ready  fo 
work,  are  fastened  by  buttons  screwed  loosely  t< 

C.  C  is  a  frame  mortised,  to  fit  four  sides  o 
B,  when  shut ;  and  by  projections,  or  sides  fixet 
to  its  four  comers,  rides  in  the  groove  of  a  thin 
frame,  fixed  to  the  rails  of  F.  D,  a  third  fram* 
in  the  inner  grooves,  or  two  sides  of  it ;  C  ride 
this  frame,  is  attached  to  F,  its  projection  slide 
through  the  gutters  or  flutes  of  L,  when  working 
£,  the  double  crank,  with  its  large  pulley,  whic) 
by 'a  band  goes  to  the  working  power.  Thes 
cranks  stand  in  contrary  directions,  on  the  sam 
axle,  that  the  frame  may  work  alternately.  F 
working  rails,  fitted  on  the  crank  handles,  an' 
fastened  on  by  screws.  These  rails  have  a  workin 
joint  near  the  side  of  G,  and  on  the  further  sid 
of  G  are  attached,  bv  screws,  to  each  end  c 
D ;  and  as  £  works  the  frames  of  D,  which  carr 
C  and  B,  works  round  L,  and  so  raise  the  sha^ 
G,  the  pulleys,  fixed  in  tlieir  frames,  over  whic 
F  rides.  H,  the  board  for  raising,  in  its  incline^ 
posture^  with  the  cloth  passing  over  it  from  on 
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nBer  of  I  to  the  other.  I,  the  rollers^  titnated 
bdbre  and  behind  U,  and  attached  to  the  legs  of 
A,  by  scTews,  the  gudgeons  rising  on  steps ;  and 
at  the  upper  end  of  H  is  a  small  roller,  to  guide 
Ae  doth  round  the  end  of  H,  which  swells  for 
^oth  lists  of  the  cloth,  afier  the  manner  of  fig.  2, 
ader  die  letter  G.  K,  the  dieck  to  the  fore 
loller  I,  which  at  one  end  is  attached  to  one  of 
Ae  legs  of  A,  and  near  that  end  lies  over  the 
nme  roller,  and  hollowed  to  fit  it,  and  at  the 
«(faer  end  carries  a  weight,  as  in  drawing.  L,  two 
pieces  of  plank,  situated  on  both  sides  H,  at  the 
upper  termination  of  M.  The  inside  of  tiie  said 
planks  are  fluted  or  guttered  to  the  angles  of  L, 
which  stands  at  the  foot  of  A.  The  small  pro- 
jectioo  at  the  top  of  L  is  a  pattern  of  the  shdes 
fixed  to  the  sides  of  D,  which  pass  through  the 
albresaid  angle  when  the  frames  are  working, 
which  raise  them  to  and  from  the  cloth.  To 
effect  the  revolutioD  of  the  slides  that  cany  C, 
the  top  piece  of  L  is  fastened  to  th^  side  of  its 
plank,  at  or  near  the  upp^  end,  by  a  screw,  on 
which  it  moves,  and  at  or  near  the  bottom  end  it 
is  festened  to  its  plank,  but  with  the  liberty  to 

When  D,  by  its  slides,  has  passed  through  the 
gutter,  the  lower  end  of  the  top  piece  of  L  fells, 
and  forms  a  bridge,  to  carry  the  slides  of  L  to 
the  *op  of  the  gutter,  for  the  making  of  another 
iCTolntioD.  M  are  small  swords,  terminating  in 
L,  and  festened  with  pins,  and  passing  through 
sockets  fixed  to  the  rail  of  A,  and  mortised  at 
the  lower  extremity  into  N,  where  they  move  on 
pios.  N,  a  strong  rail,  extending  along  the  side 
of  A,  having  a  joint  in  it,  and  turning  on  pins  in 
a  aioftise  fixed  to  the  pillars  of  A.  O,  an  axle, 
wiA  snail  projections  at  its  ends,  in  steps,  lying 
on  the  lower  tail  of  A,  extending  from  one  side 
of  the  machine  to  the  other.  P,  small  swords, 
one  tenon^  into  the  projection  of  O,  and  the  * 
odier  admitting  the  near  extremity  of  N,  through 
a  moitise  where  it  moves  upon  a  pin.  Q,  an 
apright  leg,  fiutened  at  the  lower  end  to  the  axle 
ot  O,  near  the  lower  rail  of  A.  Now  by  turning 
this  leg  to  right  or  left,  it  moves  0,  and  O  by  its 
projection  raises  and  lowers  the  near  extremity 
of  N,  and  N  raises  and  sinks  L,  which  has  a  like 
effect  on  B,  C,  D ;  so  that,  by  these  mediums, 
B  is  bnmght  into  contact  with  U  in  all  necessary 
degrees.  R  is  a  cog-wheel ;  its  situation  is  on 
ttie  farther  extremity  of  the  back  roller  of  I.  S, 
two  catches,  for  carrying  forwards  R,  attached  to 
I  at  one  end  in  mortises,  and  moving  on  pins, 
sad  the  other  woiking  the  cogs  of  C.  T,  the 
working  leg,  fixed  to  the  further  pillar  of  A  by  a 
screw,  as  in  drawing.  The  upper  extremity  of 
tiie  sad  leg  goes  through  a  socket,  fixed  to  the 
fuiher  rail  of  F,  near  the  upper  pcirtof  it.  Now, 
hf  the  Tibration  of  this  extremity  of  T,  in  its 
nckec,  by  £  working  F,  S  carries  round  R,  and 
bf  vafying  the  pins  of  S  nearer  to,  or  more  dis- 
tut  ffom,  the  centre  of  its  motion,  the  said  R  is 
carried  forwards  either  faster  or  slower.  For 
ihifbng  B  and  C  to  right  and  left  of  H,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  more  regularly  U,  a  cog- 
wid  and  stop  of  the  ander  side,  with  a  handle 
Mar  the  peiipbeiy  of  the  said  cog-wheel,  to  act 
v  a  cank  on  the  top-side.  F,  three  rails.  The 
nH  &at  crosses  the  top  of  H  is  tenoned  into  the 
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extremities  of  those  that  form  or  lie  to  the  right 
and  left  of  it.  W,  the  steps  on  which  V  right 
with,  pins  to  keep  the^  rails  of  V  in  their  place. 
X,  bands  fiaistened  at  one  end  to  C,  and  the  other 
extremity  passing  through  nuts  fixed  to  V,  where 
they  are  fastened  by  the  end,  screws  working 
through  the  side  of  their  nuts  against  them.  Y, 
two  legs,  fiistened  together  at  the  lower  end  by  a 
working  joint  at  the  upper  ends.  The  further  is 
attached  to  the  near  rail  of  F,  and  that  nearer 
works  upon  a  pin,  a  little  short  of  its  extremity, 
with  a  catch  falling  into  the  teeth  of  W ;  and,  as 
it  works  U  round,  there  is  another  catch  on  the 
same  side,  which  prevents  the  said  U  firora 
working  back.  Now  F  works  Y,  and  Y  works 
U,  and  U  works  by  its  crank  V,  and  X  shifts  C 
from  right  to  left  by  turns  in  the  degree  necessary, 
by  tightening  and  slacking  the  band  X.  Z  is 
the  near  step  of  £,  screwed  to  a  short  rail  at  one 
end,  tenoneHd  into  the  near  pillar  at  A,  near 
which  the  step  of  A  is  situated.  The  <^ther  ex- 
tremity of  the  said  ridl  is  fixed  under  a  pin,  on  a 
short  upright  leg,  which  at  the  lower  is  screwed 
to  the  mside  of  the  near  rail  of  A,  near  which 
the  step  of  A  is  situated.  Now  to  set  this  ma^ 
chine  to  work,  or  to  stop  it  when  working ;  for 
the  latter,  move  the  said  rail  from  iinder  its  pin, 
and  by  raising  it,  the  band  on  £  slackens^  and 
the  machine  stops;  and  having  extended  the 
cloth  firom  the  near  roller  I,  on  which  it  is 
wound,  to  that  behind  H,  and  fixed  the  handles 
in  B,  with  its  cutters,  and  buttoned  them  down, 
you  must  then  bring  the  extremity  of  Z  under  its 
said  pin,  and  the  machine  works. 

A  perpetual  shearing  machine  is  used  in  the 
west  of  Fnglaud,  and  is  well  adapted  for  narrow 
cloths.  The  shears  lay  crossways  on  the  piece, 
which  is  draM^  beneath  them  regularly  m  the 
direction  of  its  length  without  interruption,  and 
hence  its  name. 

A  complete  roMtory  shearing  machine,  for 
cropping  cloth  of  any  breadth,  was  invented  by 
Mr.  Price,  of  Gloucestershire,  in  1815,  and  is 
described  with  plates  in  the  Repertory  of  Arts, 
vol.  xxxix.  This  machine  crops  the  cloth  across 
the  breadth,  beginning  at  one  end  of  the  piece 
and  continuing  regularly  to  the  other.  The 
cloth  for  this  purpose,  is  conducted  through  it 
by  the  motion  of^roUen,  and  is  drawn  over  a 
bed  or  support  which  lies  beneath  the  stationary 
or  fixed  blade  of  Uie  shears  or  croppers  (which 
answers  to  what  is  called  the  ledger-olade  in  the 
common  shears),  so  that  the  cloth  passes  be- 
tween the  bed  and  the  stationary  blade.  The 
moving  blades  of  the  shears  are  fixed  on  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  cylinder  situated  above  the  fixed 
blade,  with  its  axis  exactly  parallel  to  it,  and 
capable  of  revolving-by  the  power  of  machineiy, 
so  that  the  edges  of  the  moving  blades  will  be 
carried  against  and  passed  over  the  edge  of  the 
fixed  blade,  in  order  to  cut  away  all  the  wool  of 
the  cloth  which  rises  above  the  edge  of  the  fixed 
blade.  Several  such  moving  blades  are  fixed 
upon  the  same  cylinder,  to  act  in  succession 
against  the  fixed  blade;  and  these  moving  blades 
are  placed  obliquely  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder, 
or  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  portions  of  spi- 
rals ;  but,  as  all  parts  of  the  cutting  edges  are 
equidistant  from  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  it  is 
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manifest  that,  in  the  revolution  of  the  cylinder, 
everv  part  of  each  spiral  edge  is  brought  in  suc- 
cession into  contact  with  the  fixed  blade,  so  that 
in  its  revolution  it  crops  off  all  the  wool,  which 
by  the  progressive  motion  of  the  cloth  o?er  its 
bed,  is  rai^  up  against  the  fixed  edge.  The 
edges  of  the  moving  blades  are  placed  at  such  a 
degree  of  obliquity  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder, 
that  at  the  same  instant  the  end  of  one  ceases 
to  cut  against  the  edge  of  the  fixed  blade,  die 
following  revolving  blade  will  begin  its  action 
at  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder ;  therefore,  by 
the  time  that  any  one  of  the  revolving  edges  has 
passed  over  and  made  its  cut  against  the  whole 
length  of  the  fixed  blade,  and  is  ready  to  quit 
it,  the  succeeding  revolving  edge  is  brought  into 
action,  and,  when  this  has  passed,  the  next  in 
succession  begins,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  continued 
action.  The  cloth  is  stretched  in  width  by  a 
contrivance  which  he  calls  stretching-bands,  to 
prevent  it  getting  into  folds  or  wrinkles,  idiich 
would  be  injured  by  the  shears,  or  make  irregu- 
larities in  the  shearing^. 

These  stretching-bands  are  endless  straps  or 
bands,  each  of  which  ia  extended  over  two 
wheels.  The  bands  have  sharp  pins  projecting 
from  them  to  prick  into  the  lists  at  the  edges  of 
the  cloth ;  and  the  bands  being  so  situated  that 
one  of  them  lies  exactly  beneath  each  list,  they 
will  be  caused  to  circulate  round  their  respective 
wheels  by  the  motion  of  the  cloth.  The  stretch- 
ing of  the  cloth  is  effected  by  the  position  of  the 
wheels  on  which  the  bands  circulate,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bands  being  slightly  oblique  to  the 
lengthways  of  the  doth.  The  endless  straps  are 
so  fitted  into  grooves  or  troughs,  that  they  are 
firmly  retained  to  move  straight  forwards  in  their 
oblique  direction ;  and  the  direction  of  the  obli- 
quity is  such,  that  the  bands  are  nearest  together 
at  that  end  where  their  pins  take  hold  of  the  lists' 
of  the  cloth ;  but  as  the  bands  move  forwards 
with  the  cloth,  they  recede  from  each  other,  and 
extend  the  cloth  in  breadth  in  consequence  of 
their  obhquihr,  which  may  be  increased  or  dimi- 
nished as  is  round  necessary.  The  actual  vndth 
between  the  two  bands  can  also  be  regulated 
according  to  the  width  of  the  piece  of  cloth.  It 
is  not  usual  to  crop  the  lists  of  the  cloth,  and 
indeed,  as  die  hsts  are  usually  of  thicker  sub- 
stance than  the  other  parts  of  the  doth,  they 
would  bear  up  the  fixed  blade  too  high  from  die 
cloth  to  cut  tne  nap  quite  close. 

The  bed  or  support  on  which  the  cloth  is  cut 
is  so  constructed,  that  it  can  be  adapted  in  length 
to  the  breadth  of  the  piece  of  cloth  between  die 
lists,  in  order  that  the  cloth  only  may  be  suppor- 
ted or  borne  up  to  the  edge  of  the  fixed  blade ; 
whilst  the  lists,  being  depressed  or  borne  down 
below  the  level  of  the  bed,  by  thin  slips  of  me- 
tal called  guards,  will  escape  the  action  of  crop- 
ping, and  thereby  remain  with  the  long  wool 
upon  their  surfiices.  The  bed  by  which  the  cloth 
is  borne  whilst  it  is  cut  is  only  a  narrow  ridge 
of  metal,  over  which  it  passes,  so  as  to  be  bent 
with  a  sudden  curvature,  and  in  this  way  the 
nap  can  be  cut  more  close  and  even  than  upon 
a  flat  bed  or  soft  cushion.  The  opeiation  of  cut- 
ting ts  focilitated  by  a  row  of  pieces  of  metal 


screwed  to  a  strong  bar,  to  form  a  straighl  edge, 
Tery  similar  to  the  cutting  edge  of  the  fixed 
blade,  but  thin  and  elastic.  This  edge  is  placed 
close  to  the  elevated  ridge  of  the  bed,  ana  pres- 
ses the  dodi  gently  down  upon  the  bed,  imme- 
diately before  it  comes  to  the  edge  of  the  fixed 
blade,  against  which  the  nap  is  to  be  cut  off ; 
this  elastic  edge  being  placed  on  one  side  of  the 
ridge,  and  the  cutting  edge  of  the  lower  blade 
iOn  the  other  side,  the  dotti  is  only  exposed  for 
a  very  narrow  space  just  where  it  comes  to  the 
cutting  edge.  By  this  means  the  cloth  can  vntk 
safety  be  brought  nearer  to  a  level  with  the  upper 
suHace  of  the  fixed  blade,  so  as  to  shear  it  closer 
than  could  otherwise  be  done  without  endanger- 
ing the  cloth,  ne  ends  of  the  ridge  part  of  the 
bed  are  composed  of  a  number  of  narrow  plates 
of  metal,  accurately  fitted  together,  and  placed 
side  by  side  in  a  mortise  made  in  the  end  of  tlie 
solid  bed ;  their  upper  ends  project  out  of  the 
mortise  so  as  to  line  with  the  elevated  ridge,  and 
form  a  continuation  of  it ;  but  there  is  a  sliding 
piece  in  the  bottom  of  the  mortise  on  which  thej 
all  bear,  and  the  point  of  it  is  of  a  wedge  form. 
By  removing  this  wedge  any  number  of  the 
moveable  pieces  may  be  let  down,  so  as  to  dimi- 
nish the  length  of  me  elevated  part  of  the  bed 
at  pleasure,  according  to  the  breadth  of  the 
cloth.  The  whole  seems  well  contrived  to  eflfect 
the  desired  object. 

The  cloth,  liaving  been  shorn  for  the  last  time, 
is  brushed  over  and  pressed.  Hie  former  ope- 
ration is  now  generally  performed  by  two  cylin- 
drical machine  brushes,  over  which  a  system  of 
rollers  passes  the  piece,  brushing  both  the  sides 
at  the  same  time.  Pressing  gives  it  the  final 
smooth  coat  and  polish  :  preparatory  to  which 
it  is  doubled  and  laid  in  even  folds,  a  leaf  or 
sheet  of  glazed  pasteboard  being  inserted  between 
each  fold  or  plait  of  the  cloth.  It  is  then  covered 
with  thin  wooden  boards  or  fences  in  the  press, 
on  which  are  laid  iron  plates  properiy  healed, 
and  on  the  whole,  by  means  of  a  lever  turning  a 
screw,  the  top  of  the  press  is  brought  down  with 
the  degree  of  force  judged  necessary  to  give  the 
gloss.  A  very  high  finish  however  is  fimnd  ob- 
jectionable, because  the  slightest  shower  of  rain 
marks  the  cloth.  Coarser  cloths  are  glossed  with 
a  large  hot  iron  in  a  hollow  box,  suspended  by 
tackle  from  the  ceiling,  and  which  two  men  work 
backwards  and  forwards  over  the  surfece  of  the 
cloth. 

By  staL  28  ,Geo.  IIL  c.  38,  all  the  former  sU- 
tutes  respecting  the  exportation  of  wool  and  sheep 
are  repealed ;  and  an  infinite  variety  of  regula- 
tions and  restrictions  upon  the  subject  is  conso- 
lidated into  that  statute.  It  is  given  almost  at 
length  in  4  Bum's  J.  title  Woollen  Manufacturer. 
The  prmdpaljirohihitions  are,  that  if  any  person 
shall  send  or  receive  any  sheep  on  boaid  a  ship  or 
vessel,  to  be  carried  out  of  the  kingdom,  th«  sheep 
and  vessel  are  both  forfeited ;  and  the  person  so 
offending  shall  forfeit  £3  for  every  sheep,  and 
suffer  sohtary  imprisonment  for  three  months. 
But  wether  sheep>  by  a  licence  from  the  collector 
of  the  customs,  may  be  taken  on  board  for  the 
use  of  the  ship's  company.  And  every  person 
who  shall  export  out  of  the  kingdom  any  wool 
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or  ivoelleii  aiticles,  tligbtly  made  up,  so  as  easily 
Id  be  leduoed  to  wool  again;  or  any  fellerB* 
eaith,  or  tobaooo-pipe  clay ;  and  every  carrier, 
ship-owiier,  commander,  mariner,  or  other  per- 
son, who  shall  knowingly  assist  in  exporting  or 
is  attempting  to  export  these  articles,  shall  for- 
feit St.  for  every  pound  weight,  or  the  sum  of 
£50  in  ikte  whole,  at  the  election  of  the  pro9&- 
catos,  and  shall  also  sufifersolitaiy  imprisonment 
hr  Aree  months.  But  wool  may  he  carried 
coastwise  upon  being  duly  entered,  and  security 
being  given  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
stitate,  to  the  oflScer  of  the  port  from  whence  the 
same  ^all  he  conveyed.  And  the  owners  of 
sbeep,  whifih  are  shorn  within  five  miles  of  the 
sea,  TuA  ten  miles  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  cannot 
e  the  wool,  whhout  giving  notice  to  the 
of  the  nearest  port  as  directed  by  the 
Much  contest  having  arisen  as  to  the 


policy,  in  the  present  times,  of  several  acts  here- 
tofore made  for  the  regulation  of  the  woollen 
manufactories ;  these  acts  were  by  43  Geo.  III. 
c.  136  (a  temporary  act  continued  by  several 
subsequent  acts),  suspended  with  a  view  to  the 
framing  of  a  new  law  on  the  subject.  At  length 
by  Stat.  49  Geo.  III.  c.  109.  several  acts,  and  parts 
of  acts  (nearly  forty  in  number),  on  this  subject 
from  the  2  of  Edw.  III.  to  5  Geo.  III.  are  repealed : 
and  persons  having  served  apprenticeship  to  any 
branch  of  the  woollen  manufactories,  and  their 
wives  and  families,  are  allowed  to  set  up  and 
exercise  that  trade,  or  any  other,  in  any  part  of 
Great  Britain,  notwithstanding  the  restrictions 
in  Stat.  5  Eliz.  c.  4.  There  are  other  miscellane- 
ous woollen  goods  of  considerable  importance  ; 
and  we  propose,  in  a  history  of  the  Woollen 
Manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  to  give  a  sum- 
mary of  those  of  each  of  its  branches. 


Cloth,  iHcovBiTSTtBLE.    See  Asbestos. 

Cloth,  Linen.    See  Linen. 

CLOTHO,  from  cXmOckv,  to  spin,  the  first  of 
Ae  ttaee  Parcae,  or  Fates,  daughterof  Jupiter  and 
Themis.  She  was  supposed  to  preside  over  the 
time  of  birth.  She  held  die  distaff  in  her  hand 
and  spun  the  thread  of  life.  She  was  represented 
wearing  a  crown  with  seven  stars,  and  covered 
with  a  variegated  robe. 

CLOTPOLL,i».s.  iitomclotandpolL  Thick- 
mil  ;  Uockhead. 
Wbtt  mtf9  dke  fellow,  these?  call  Che  OatpcU  bade. 


Head,  ib  aeon. 

I  have  flcnt  Clotea's  oIo^psU  down  the  stream, 
la  caBbaasy  to  his  mother.        Shaktpecvrt.  CpmMme* 


CIOITD,  n.s^vja.h  vm,^     The  derivation  is 
CLo'om LTy  odu.  t  not  known.    Min* 

CLd'uDiHEaa, ».  s.  \  shew  derives  it  from 

Cufv^LSSA^  adj,  kcUmio     to     shut; 

Cuo'uPT,  o^.  J  Somner  from  dod  ; 

CaaanboB  from  ax^»  darkness^  Skinner  from 
fcUde,  Dntc^  a  spot  The  embodied  vapors 
rf  the  atmosplMere ;  obscurity ;  astatn ;  a  multi- 
tude of  people ;  «n  host;  Goth.fyd;  Sax.  fcod; 
Tert.  Imt;  Sax.  plolh;  a  crowd,  a  troop;  any- 
thing that  apveads,  variegates,  obscores ;  fills  the 
ail  with  gloom,  the  mind  with  confusion,  the 
heart  widiattdnera.  It  somethnes  is  apptied  to  a 
dea  in  the  mountains ;  a  rock,  a  chff .  Goth. 
Idett;  Sax.  tiud^  pkoth, plith, 

Ae  '  detinease  of  deth/  ben  the  rinne^  that  the 
viddbad  laaa  hath  don,  vliicb  d^at  distroublen  him 
*»  aM  tfaa  iace  ai  God  ;  right  at  a  derice  doud,  be- 
«ra»a  OB  and  the  aonne.  Ckmteer.  Tim  Ptnamt  TaU. 

O  Man  of  atena,  with  thy  streatiea  dere, 
Stae  oi  the  aa,  to  ahippnam  light  and  gide  \ 
O  laalie,  Itvhif  ,  moata  pkaeanat  to  appere, 
Vkaw  bffVhtiemea  tfaa  doariav  aune  not  hide ! 
0  Waia  of  ii£a  to  keaa  that  go  orride ; 
^^**CB  aftar  teaipaaty  aaraat  «p  to  rive 
^  "a  hava  aercio  £or  thy  joyea  five.  id, 

ItecapCatao  Chcve  thoy  cnaelly  foaad  kild, 
is^ia  hif  anaea  tbo  daaary  dying  mayd^ 


Like  a  sweet  angell  twist  two  cfeaM  ophild. 
Her  lovely  light  waa  dimmed  and  decayed 
Widi  doud  of  death  upon  her  eyes  displayed  ; 
Yet  did  the  domd  make  even  that  dimmed  light 
Seeme  much  mora  lovely  in  that  darkneaae  laid. 
And  twixt  the  twinckltng  of  her  eye^da  bright. 
To  aparke  out  little  beamea,  like  atarrea  in  fogjio 
night  Id. 

Some  had  rather  have  good  diacipUne  delivert^d 
plainly,  by  way  of  praoepta,  than  dottdUgf  enwrapped 
in  allegoriea.  Id. 

So  my  atorm-beaten  heart  Kkewiae  is  cheered 
Widi  that  aon-ahine,  when  doady  looka  are  cleared. 

Spenser. 

Whneaa  my  aon,  now  in  the  ahade  of  death, 
Whoae  bright  ootahinmg  beamk  thy  eUmdsf  wrath 
Hath  in  etanal  darknaaa  folded  up.  Shalupeare^ 

Now  are  the  cUmdi,  that  lowered  upon  our  house. 
In  the  deep  boaom  of  the  ocean  buried. 

Id.  IUdk»d  III, 

You  have  such  a  Pebnzary  face. 
So  fall  of  froat,  of  atorm,  and  d<mdmett.  Id, 

For  ahedding  round  about  his  aparkling  light. 
He  cleara  their  dusky  ahadea,  and  cloudy  night, 
Pradadag  Uke  himaelf  their  ahapes  all  shining  bright. 
FZefdber'a  Purple  Island, 

Be  not  dlaheartened  then,  nor  doud  those  looks. 
That  wont  to  ba  more  cheerful  and  aerene.        Milton, 

Thy  poets  may  of  inapiration  boast, 
Ihair  rage,  ill  governed,  in  the  douds  is  lost.  Waller. 

Clouds  are  the  greatest  and  most  considerable  of  all 
the  meteors,  aa  famishing  water  and  plenty  to  the 
earth.  They  consist  of  very  small  dropa  of  water, 
and  are  elevated  a  good  distance  above  the  aurface  of 
the  earth ;  loa  a  doud  ia  nothing  but  a  arist  flyiog 
high  ia  the  air,  aa  a  aaiat  ia  notUng  bat  a  doud  here 
below.  tocke. 

Am  a  nuat  ia  a  moltitade  of  small  but  aolid  glo- 
bulaa,  whidi  theiefbra  descend  ;  ao  a  vapour,  and 
therefore  a  watery  doud,  ia  nothing  elaa  but  a  con- 
geriea  of  very  amall  and  concave  globules,  which 
therefore  ascend  to  that  height  in  which  they  are  of 
equal  weight  with  the  air,  where  they  remain  sus- 
pended, till,  by  some  motion  in  the  air,  being  broken, 
they  deacend  in  aolid  dropa;  either  small,  aa  in  a 
mist ;  or  bigger,  when  many  of  them  run  together,  as 
m  rain.  Orow^t  Comologia, 
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I  law  a  dmiff  Hmigtrian  diamond  made  dearer  bj 
\ji]ig  in  a  cold  Uqnor  ;  wherein^  he  affirmed^  that  apon 
keeping  it  longer,  the  ttone  would  lose  more  of  iu 
eUmdmeu,  BoyU. 

If  men  would  not  exhale  vapour»  to  doud  and 
darken  the  clearest  truths,  no  man  could  miss  his  way 
to  hearen  for  want  of  light.  Decay  of  Piety. 

How  can  I  see  the  brave  and  young 

Fall  in  the  eUmd  of  war,  and  fall  unsung  t     Additon. 

The  objection  comes  to  no  more  than  this,  that, 

amongst  a  doud  of  witnesses,  there  was  one  of  no  very 

good  reputation.  AUerhmy, 

This  Partridge  soon  shall  view  in  doydieu  skies. 
When  next  he  looks  thro'  OalilBo's  eyes.  Pope, 

The  handle  smooth  and  plain. 
Made  of  the  dotided  olive's  Qasy  grain.  Id. 

The  purple  eioudt  their  amber  linings  show. 
And  edged  with  flame  rolls  every  wave  below.      Gt^. 
If  you  content  yourself  frequently  with  words  in- 
stead of  ideas,  or  with  doudy  and  confused  notions  of 
things,  how  impenetrable  wiU  that  darkness  be  ! 

Watti  OH  the  Mind, 
Now  beamed  the  evening  star. 
And  from  embattled  clouds  emerging  slow, 
Cynthia  came  ridii^  on  her  silver  car. 
And  hoary  mountain  diffii  shone  faindy  from  afar. 

Beattie. 
The  gusts  of  appetite,  the  clouds  of  care. 
The  storms  of  disappointments  all  o'ercast. 

Henceforth  no  earthly  hope  with   Heaven  shall 
share 
This  heart,  where  peace  serenely  shines  at  last,       Id^ 
Lone  as  a  solitary  doud, 
A  single  doud  on  a  sunny  day. 
While  all  the  rest  of  heaven  is  clear, 
A  frown  upon  the  atmosphere. 
That  hath  no  business  to  appear 
When  skietf  are  blue,  and  earth  is  gay. 

Byron.  Prisoner  of  ChiWm, 

Clouds.  That  clouds  are  fonned  from  the 
aqueous  vapors,  which  before  were  so  closely 
united  with  the  atmosphere  as  to  be  invisible,  is 
universally  allowed :  but  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
account  for  the  long  continuance  of  some  very 
opaque  clouds  without  dissolving ;  or  .to  give  a 
reason  why  the  vapors,  when  they  have  once  be- 
gun to  condense,  do  not  .continue  to  do  so  till 
they  at  last  fall  to  the  ground  in  the  form  of  rain 
or  snow,  &c.  A  general  cause  of  the  formation 
of  clouds  has  been  often  suggested ;  namely,  a 
separation  of  the  latent  heat  from  the  water  of 
which  the  vapor  is  composed.  The  consequence 
of  this  separation,  as  is  proved  by  Dr.  Black, 
must  be  the  condensation  of  that  vapor,  in  some 
degree  at  least.  In  such  case,  it  will  first  appear 
as  a  smoke,  mist,  or  fog ;  which,  if  interposed 
betwixt  the  sun  and  earth,  will  form  a  cloud ; 
and,  the  same  causes  continuing  to  act,  the  cloud 
will  produce  rain  or  snow.  But  though  the  sepa- 
ration of  this  latent  heat,  in  a  certain  degree,  is 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  formation  of  clouds, 
the  remote  cause,  or  the  changes  produced  in  the 
atmosphere,  whereby  such  a  preparation  may  be 
induced,  are  much  more  difficult  to  be  dis- 
covered. Common  observation  shows  tfiat  vapor 
is  most  powerfully  condensed  by  cold  substances, 
such  as  metals,  water,  &c.  But  cold  alone  can- 
not in  all  cases  cause  the  condensation  of  the  at- 
nospherical  vapors,  otherwise  the  nights  would 
bp  always  foggy  or  cloudy,  owing  to  the  vapors 


of  the  day  being  condensed  by  the  superior  oM- 
ness  of  Uie  night.  Great  rains  will  happen  ii 
very  warm  weather,  when  the  union  of  me  va- 
pors with  the  atmosphere  ought  rather  to  be  pro 
moted  than  dissolved,  if  cold  was  the  only  agen 
in  their  condensation.  The  serenity  of  the  at 
mosphere,  also,  in  the  most  severe  frosts,  abun 
dantly  shows  that  some  other  cause  besides  men 
heat  or  cold  is  concerned  in  the  formation  o 
clouds,  and  condensation  of  the  atmospherica 
vapors. 

The  electric  fluid  is  now  generally  admitted  a 
one  agent  in  all  these  great  operations  of  nature 
It  has  been  even  assigned  by  Beccaria  as  th< 
cause  of  the  formation  of  all  clouds  whatsoever 
whether  of  thunder,  rain,  hail,  or  snow.  Bu 
though  it  is  certain  that  all  clouds,  or  even  fo^, 
and  rain,  are  electrified  in  some  degree,  it  stil 
remains  a  question,  whether  any  clouds  an 
formed  in  consequence  of  the  vapor  of  whicl 
they  are  composed  being  first  electrified,  o 
whether  they  become  electrified  in  consequeno 
of  its  being  first  separated  from  the  atmosphere 
and  in  some  measure  condensed.  Electricity  i. 
known  to  be  in  many  cases  a  promoter  of  evapo 
ration ;  but  no  experiments  have  yet  been  brough 
to  prove  that  electrified  air  parts  with  its  mois 
ture  more  readily  than  such  as  is  not  electrified 
so  that,  till  the  properties  of  electrified  air  an 
farther  investigated,  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  an^ 
rational  theory  of  the  formation  of  clouds  upoi 
this  principle.  Instances  of  the  descent  of  ver^ 
highly  electrified  clouds  have  not  been  uncom 
mon.  Brydone,  in  his  Tour  through  Malta,  men 
tions  a  remarkable  one  which  appeared  on  th( 
29th  of  October,  1757.  About  three  quarters  o 
an  hour  after  midnight,  there  was  seen  to  th* 
south-west  of  the  city  of  Melita,  a  great  blaci 
cloud,  which,  as  it  approached,  changed  its  coloi 
till  at  last  it  became  like  a  flame  of  fire  mixe< 
with  black  smoke.  A  dreadfiil  noise  was  hean 
on  its  approach,  which  alarmed  the  whole  city 
It  passed  over  the  port,  and  came  first  on  ai 
English  ship,  which  in  an  instant  was  torn  ii 
pieces,  and  nothing  left  but  the  hulk ;  part  of  th 
masts,  sails,  and  cordage,  were  carried  to  a  con 
siderable  distance  along  with  the  cloud.  Thi 
small  boats  and  felloques  that  fell  in  its  wa; 
were  all  broken  to  pieces  and  sunk.  The  noi» 
increased  and  became  more  frightfiil.  A  sentinel 
terrified  at  its  approach,  ran  into  his  box ;  bu 
both  he  and  it  were  lifted  up  and  carried  into  th 
sea,  where  he  perished.  It  then  traversed  a  con 
siderable  part  of  the  city,  and  laid  in  ruins  almos 
everything  that  stood  in  its  way.  Several  house 
were  laid  level  with  the  ground,  and  it  did  no 
leave  one  steeple  in  its  passage.  The  bells  o 
some  of  them,  together  with  the  spires,  wen 
carried  to  a  considerable  distance ;  the  roo£i  o 
the  churches  demolished  and  beat  down,  &c.  I 
went  ofi*  at  the  north-east  point  of  the  city,  and 
demolishing  the  light4iouse,  is  said  to  har 
mounted  up  into  the  air  with  a  frightfiil  noise 
and  passed  over  the  sea  to  Sicily,  where  it  tor 
up  some  trees,  and  did  other  damage;  bu 
nothing  considerable,  as  its  fury  had  been  mostly 
spent  at  Malta.  The  number  of  killed  anc 
wounded  amounted  to  nearly  200 ;  and  the  loss  o 
shipping,  &c.,  was  very  considerable. 
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Hie  effects  of  thunder-stonns,  and  the  vast 
qoantlty  of  electricity  collected  in  the  clouds 
which  prodace  these  stonns,  are  so  well  known, 
ihat  it  is  superfluous  to  mention  them.  It  ap- 
peai%  howeTer,  that  eren  these  clouds  are  not  so 
kighly  eSectrified  as  to  produce  their  fatal  effects 
oi  those  who  are  immersed  in  them.  It  is  only 
tie  discharge  of  part  of  their  electricity  upon 
such  bodies  as  are  either  not  electrified  at  all,  or 
not  so  highly  electrified  as  the  cloud  that  pro- 
doces  the  mischief.  Professor  Sanssure,  and 
young  Mr«  Jalabert,  when  travelling  over  one  of 
the  high  Alps,  supply  a  singular  instance  of  being 
caught  among  clouds  of  this  kind;  to  their 
Ktonishment  they  found  their  bodies  so  full  of 
electrical  fire,  tl^t  spontaneous  flashes  darted 
from  their  fingers  with  a  crackling  noise,  and  they 
had  the  same  kind  of  sensation  as  when  strongly 
electrified  by  art. 

Tbe  height  of  clouds  in  general  is  not  great ; 
the  summits  of  Tery  high  mountains  being  com- 
motdj  quite  free  from  them.  But  those  which 
are  most  electrified  descend  lowest,  their  height 
being  often  not  above  700  or  800  yards  above 
die  ground  ;  nay,  sometimes  thunder  clouds  ap- 
pear actually  to  touch  the  ground  with  one  of 
their  edges.  But  the  generality  of  clouds  are 
suspended  at  the  height  of  a  mile,  or  little  more, 
abo^  the  earth.  Some,  however,  have  imagined 
them  to  arise  to  a  most  incredible  and  extravagant 
height. 

The  motions  of  the  clouds  are  not  always  di- 
rected by  the  wind;  they  seem  to  mov^  veiy 
skiwly  when  we  have  considerable  gales,  an^ 
often  to  be  absolutely  stationary  for  a  time.  The 
leason  of  this  probably  is,  that  they  are  impelled 
by  opposite  streams  of  air  of  equal  strength ;  by 
^ich  means  their  velocity  is  retarded.  In  such 
cues  both  the  aerial  currents  seem  to  ascend  to 
a  very  considerable  height ;  for  Messrs.  Charies 
and  Roberts,  when  endeavouring  to  avoid  a 
thunder  doud  in  one  of  their  aerial  voyages, 
could  ^nd  no  alteration  in  the  course  of  the  cur- 
rent, thoagh  they  ascended  to  the  height  of  4000 
iset  from  the  smface  of  the  earth.  In  some  cases 
the  motions  of  the  clouds  evidently  depend  on 
their  electricity,  independent  of  any  current  of 
air.  Professor  Leslie,  in  his  very  able  article  on 
Meteorology,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  £ncyclo- 
podia  Britannica,  contends  that  Dr.  James  Mut- 
ton first  suggested  the  true  theory  of  clouds,  in 
his  paper  upon  the  subject  of  Rain,  in  the  Trans- 
actioiis  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Society,  1787. 
He  thus  endeavours  to  define  and  complete  it : — 

*  Air,  in  cooling,  becomes  ready  to  part  with 
its  motstare.  But  how  is  it  cooled  in  the  free 
atmosphere,  unless  by  the  contact  or  commixture 
of  a  colder  portion  of  the  same  fluid  ?  Now,  the 
poftion  of  the  air  which  is  chilled,  must  in  an 
csoal  degree  warm  the  other.  If,  in  consequence 
sf  this  mutual  change  of  condition,  the  former  be 
disposed  to  resign  its  moisture,  the  latter  is  more 
iodiDed  to  retain  it;  and,  consequently,  if  such 
<^yposite  eficcts  were  balanced,  there  could,  on 
the  whole,  be  no  precipitation  of  humidity  what- 
ever. The  separation  of  moisture,  on  the  mixing 
of  two  masses  of  damp  air  at  different  tempera- 
toiei,  would  therefore  prove,  that  the  dissolving 
J^owcr  of  air  snffiers  more  diminution  from  losing 


part  of  the  combined  heat»  than  it  acquires  aug- 
mentation from  gaining  li  Jqual  measure  of  it; 
and,  consequently,  this  power  must,  under  equal 
accessions  of  heal^  increase  more  slowly  at  first 
than  it  does  afterwards,  thus  advancing  always 
with  accumulated  celerity. 

'  The  quantity  of  moisture  which  air  can  hold 
thus  increases  in  a  much  faster  ratio  than  its 
temperature.  This  great  principle  in  the  economy 
of  nature  was  traced  by  Dr.  Hutton  from  indi- 
rect experience.  It  is  the  simplest  of  the  ac- 
celerating kind,  and  perfectly  agrees  with  the 
law  of  solution,  which  the  hygrometer  has  estab- 
lished. Suppose  equal  bulks  of  air  in  a  state  of 
saturation,  and  at  the  different  temperatures  of 
15  and  45  centesimal  degrees,  were  intermixed, 
the  compound  arising  from  such  union  will  evi- 
dently have  the  mean  temperature  of  30°.  But 
since,  at  these  temperatures,  the  one  portion  held 
200  parts  of  humidity,  and  the  other  800,  ^e 
aggregate  must  contain  1000  parts,  or  either  half 
of  it  500 ;  at  the  mean  or  resulting  temperature, 
however,  this  portion  could  only  suspend  400 
parts  of  humidity,  and  consequently,  the  differ- 
ence, or  too  parts,  amounting  to  the  200dth 
part  of  the  whole  weight  of  air,  must  be  precipi- 
tated from  the  compound  mass.  As  another  il- 
lustration, let  air  of  15°  be  mixed  with  air  at  the 
temperature  of  35°,  in  three  different  proportions, 
all  at  the  point  of  saturation;  one'  pairt  beins 
combined  with  three  parts,  two  with  two,  and 
three  with  one.  The  temperatures  arising  from 
the  commixture  would  be  20°,  25°,  and  30° ;  die 
corresponding  parts  of  moisture  precipitated  from 
die  mass  being  derived  from  the  intermediate 
proportions  of  200  and  504,  are  352 — ^317*5,  or 
34-5,  276—252  or  24,  352— 317'5  or  34-5,  and 
428—400  or  28. 

'  In  these  examples  we  have  assumed  the  por- 
tions of  differently  heated  air  to  be  quite  charged 
with  moisture  before  mixing ;  but  it  is  only  re- 
quired that  they  should  approach  to  the  point  of 
humidity.  The  effect,  however,  of  simple  com- 
mixture would,  in  most  cases,  be  very  small.  To 
explain  the  actual  phenomena,  we  must  have  re- 
course to  the  mutual  operation  of  a  chill  and  of 
a  warm  current,  driving  swiftly  in  opposite  di- 
rections, and  continually  mixing  and  changing 
their  conterminous  surfaces.  By  this  rapidity, 
a  larger  volume  of  the  fluid  is  brought  into  con- 
tact in  a  given  time.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the 
one  current  to  have  a  temperature  of  50^,  and 
the  other  that  of  70°,  by  Fahrenheit's  scale ;  the 
blending  surfaces  will  therefore  assume  the  mean 
temperature  of  60°.  Consequently,  the.  two 
streams  throw  together  200  and  234*2  parts  of 
moisture,  making  567*1  parts  for  the  compound, 
which,  at  its  actual  temperature,  can  hold  only 
258*6  parts ;  the^difference,  or  8*6  parts,  forms 
the  measure  of  precipitation,  corresponding  to 
the  2325th  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  commixed 
air.  It  would  thus  require  a  column  of  air 
thirty  miles  in  length  to  furnish,  over  a  given 
spot,  and  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  a  deposit  of 
moisture  equal  to  the  height  of  an  inch.  If  the 
sum  of  the  opposite  velocities  amounted  to  sixty 
miles  an  hour,  and  the  intermingling  influence 
extended  but  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  grai^ 
ing  surfaces,  there  would  still,  on  this  supposition^ 
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he  produced  in  the  same  time  a  fall  of  rain  reach- 
ing to  half  an  inch  in  altitude. 

<  These  quantities  come  within  the  limits  of 
probability,  and  agree  sufficiently  with  experience 
and  observation.  But  in  the  higher  temperatures, . 
though  the  difference  of  the  heat  between  the  op- 
posite strala  of  air  should  remain  the  same,  the 
measure  of  aqueous  precipitation  is  greatly  in- 
creased. Thus,  while  the  mixing  of  equal  masses 
of  air,  at  the  temperatures  of  40®  and  60^,  is  only 
6-6,  tliat  from  a  like  mixture  at  80°  and  100° 
amounts  to  19°.  This  result  is  entirely  conform- 
able to  observation ;  for  showers  are  most  copious 
during  hot  weather,  and  in  the  tropical  climates. 
The  quantity  of  moisture  precipitated  from  the 
atmosphere  thus  depends  on  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances: on  the.  previous  dampness  of  the  com- 
mixed portions  of  the  fluid ;  their  difference  of 
heat ;  the  elevation  of  their  mean  temperature ; 
and  the  extent  of  the  combination  which  takes 
place.  When*  this  deposition  is  slow,  the  very 
minute  aqueous  globules  remain  suspended,  and 
form  clouds;  but  if  it  be  rapid  and  copious^ 
those  particles  conglomerate,  and  produce,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  medium  with  regard 
to  heat,  rain,  hail,  or  snow.^ 

But  Mr.  Luke  Howard  of  London  has  fur- 
nished the  most  complete  classification  and  ex- 
position of  these  phenomena,  in  his  Nomenclature 
and  Observations  on  Clouds,  published  in  the 
16th  and  17th  vols.  Philosophic  Magazine. 

The  simple  modifications  are  thus  defined :  1. 
Ccrrttf.  Parallel,  flexuous,  or  diverging  fibres^ 
extensible  in  any  or  in  all  directions.  2.  Cumu- 
lus, Convex  or  conical  heaps,  increasing  upwards 
from  a  horizontal  base.  3.  Stratus,  A  widely 
extended,  continuous^  horizontal  sheet,  increasing 
from  below. 

The  xntecmediate  modifications  which  require 
to  be  noticed  are,  4.  Cirro-ctanulus.  Small  vrell- 
defined  roundish  masses,  in  dose  horizontal  ar^ 
tangement.  5«  Cirro^tratus.  Horizontal,  or 
slightly  inclined  masses,  attenuated  towards  a  part 
•r  the  whole  of  their  circumference,  bent  down- 
ward or  undulated,  separate  or  in  groups,  con- 
sisting of  small  clouds  having  these  characteis. 

The  compound  modifications  are,  6.  CumuUh- 
stratus.  The  eirro-stratusy  blended  with  the 
cumulus^  and  either  appearing  intermixed  with 
the  heaps  of  the  Uiiter^  or  superadding  a  wide- 
sfiBead  structuK  to  its  base. 

7.  CwntU(xirro^ratus,  ud  nhnhtOy  is  the 
rain  cloud.  A  clond  or  system  of  clouds  from 
which  rain  is  falling.  It  is  a  horizontal  sheet, 
above  which  the  cirrus  spreads,  while  the  cumu- 
lus enters  it  laterally  and  from  beneath. 

The  cirrus  appeus,  according  to  this  authoc,  to 
have  the  least  density,  the  greatest  elevation,  the 
greatest  variety  of  extent  and  direction,  and  to 
iq^pear  earliest  in  serene  weather,  being  indicated 
by  a  few  threads  pencilled  on  die  sky.  Before 
storms  they  appear  lower  and  denser,  and  usually 
in  the  quarter  opposite  to  that  froin  which  the 
storm  arises.  Steady  high  winds  are  also  pre- 
ceded and  attended  by  cirrus  streaks,  running 
quite  across  the  sky  in  the  direction  they  blow 
in. 

The  cumulus  has  the  densest  structure,  is 
fonned   in  the   lower  atmosphere,  and  moves 


along  with  the  current  next  the  earth.    A  small 
irregular  spot  first  appears,  and  is,  as  it  were,  the 
nucleus  on  which  they  increase.     The  lower 
surface  continues  irregularly  plane,  while  the 
upper  rises  into  conical  or  hemispherical  heaps ; 
which  may  afterwards  continue  long  nearly  of 
the  same  bulk,  or  rapidly  rise  into  mountains. 
They  will  begin,  in  fhir  weather,  to  fbcm  some 
hours  after  sunrise,  arrive  at  their  maximum  in 
tlie  hottest  part  of  the  afternoon,  then  go  on 
diminishing  and  totally  dispeise  about  sunset 
Previous  to  rain,  die  cumulus  increases  rapidly, 
appears  lower  in  the  atmosphere,  and  with  its 
surface  full  of  loose  fleeces  or  protuberances. 
The  formation  of  large  cumuli  to  leeward  in  a 
strong  wind,  indicates  the  approach  of  a  calm 
with  rain.    When  they  do  not  disappear  or  sub- 
side about  sunset,  but  continue  to  nse,  thunder 
is  to  be  expected  in  the  niglit.    The  ttnUrn  has 
a  mean  degree  of  density,  and  is  the  lowest  of 
clouds,  its  inferior  surface  commonly  resting 
on  the  earth  or  vrater.     This  is  property  the 
cloud  of  night  appearing  about  sunset    It  com- 
prehends all  those  creeping  mists,  which  in  calm 
weather  ascend  in  spreading  sheets^  like  an  inun- 
dation of  water,  fnun  the  bottom  of  valleys,  and 
the  aur&ces  of  lakes  and  rivers.     On  the  return 
of  the  sun,  the  level  surface  of  this  cloud  begins 
to  put  on  the  appearance  of  cumulus,  the  whole 
at  the  same  time  separating  from  the  ground. 
The  continuity  is  next  destroyed,  and  the  doud 
ascends,  and  evaporates,  or  passes  off  with  the 
appearance  of  the  nascent  cumulus.  This  has  long 
been  experienced  as  a  prognostic  of  fiiir  weather. 
The.  cirrus  having  c/>ntinued  for  some  time 
incveasing  or  stationary,  usually  passes  either  to 
the  cino-cumulus  or  the  drro^stiatus,  at  the  same 
time  descending  to  a  lower  station  in  the  at- 
mosphere.    This  modification    forms  a  very 
beautiful  sky ;  is  frequent  in  sununer,  an  atten^ 
dant  on  warm  and  dry  weather.     The  cirso-star 
tus,  when  seen  in  the  dislnsoe,  frequently  gives 
Che  idea  of  shoals  of  fish.    It  precedes  wind  and 
rain ;   is  seen  in  the  intervals  of  stonns ;  and 
sometimes  alternates  with  the  dno-cumulas  in 
the  same  cloud,  when  the  different  evolutions 
lurm  a  curious  spectacle.      A  judgment  may  be 
formed  of  the  weadier  likely  to  ensue  by  obser- 
ving which  modification  prevails  at  last.    The 
solat  and  lunar  haloesy  as  well  as  the  psrheUon 
and  paraselene   (mode  sun  and  mock  moon), 
prognostics  of  foul  weather,  are  oocastoned  by 
this  cloud.    The  cumulo-stratus  precedes,  and 
the  nimbus  accompanies  rain.   Mr.  Uowaid  gives 
a  view  of  the  origin  of  clouds,  whichvwiU  be  found 
worth  consulting.    The  uses  of  the  ebuds  are 
obvious ;  fisom  them  proceeds  the  rain  which  re- 
freshes the  earth,  without  which  according  to  the 
present  system  of  nature,  the  whole  of  its  snrfooe 
would  be  a  mere  desert.    They  are  likewise  of 
great  use  as  a  screen,  interposed  between  the 
earth  and  the  acorchin|p  rays  of  the  sun,  which 
are  often  so  powerful  as  to  destroy  the  grass  and 
other  tender  vegetables.     In  the  more  secret 
operations  of  nature  also,  where  the  electrical 
fluid  is  concerned,  the  clouds  bear  a  principal 
share ;  and  serve  as  a  medium  for  conveying  that 
fluid  from  the  atmosphere  into  the  earth>  and 
from  the  earth  into  die  atmosphere. 
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Cu>in>  (St),  a  town  and  palace  of  France,  in 
the  provinoe  of  the  Isle  of  r  nmoe,  situated  on 
the  Sieoe.  the  palace,  though  not  the  largest, 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasantly  situated,  and  beau- 
tiful, of  any  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  It 
contains  seTeral  beautiM  specimens  of  the  fine 
arts,  has  a  park,  gardens,  and  cascades.  The 
great  cascade  is  108  feet  in  width,  and  the  same 
in  height  The  terrace  aSbrds  an  extensive  view 
of  Paris.  Henry  III.  was  assassinated  here  in 
1580«  and  here  Napoleon  principally  resided. 
It  has  a  fine  manu&cture  of  porcelain ;  five  miles 
west  of  Paris. 

CLCUDBERRY,  n.s.  from  cloud  and  berry, 
ckoButmortis.  The  name  of  a  plant,  called  also 
knotberry. 

CIXyUDCAPT,  adj.  from  cloud  and  c^. 
Topped  with  cloud^ ;  touching  the  clouds. 

The  damdcapi  toweu,  the  gOTgeovs  palaoM, 
Thft  nlenm  temples^  the  great  globe  itself, 
YeSy  aU  vhich  it  iaherits,  shall  dissolve.   Shakipeare, 

CLOUDCOMPEXLING,  adj.  A  word  form- 
ed in  imitation  of  yc^eX^yepcriiCy  iU  understood. 
An  epithet  of  Jupiter,  by  wnom  clouds  were  sup- 
pose to  be  coUacted. 

Health  to  both  kings,  attended  with  a  roar 
Of  cannons,  echoM  from  the  afiighted  shove ; 
With  krad  resemblance  of  his  thunder  prove 
Bacdns  die  seed  of  tkmdcompeiting  Jove.         WaUer. 

Sapplicatiag  move 
Tbj  just  complaint  to  ciomd/eompeOing  Jove.      Dryden, 

CLOVE,  n.  I.  the  preterite  of  cleave.  See  To 
Cleave. 

Gyon's  angry  blade  so  fierce  did  play 

On  the*  odier's  helmet,  which  as  Titan  shone, 

Hat  qoite  It  eJSM  his  plumed  crest  in  tway. 

Faerie  Qmeme, 

Clove,  n. «.  Fr.  c/ou,  a  nail,  from  the  simili- 
tude of  a  clove  to  a  nail.  A  valuable  spice 
brought  from  Tenate  in  the  East  Indies,  it  is 
the  ftait  or  seed  of  a  very  large  tree. 

does  seems  to  ue  the  radiment  or  beginning  of  a 
frait  growing  upon  obws-tzees. 

Btof»n^9  Vulgar  Erromn, 

Some  of  the  parts  into  which  garlick  separates, 
wben  the  outer  skin  is  torn  oE  In  this  sense 
it  is  derived  from  dote,  the  preterite  of  cleave. 

Tis  mortal  sin  an  onion  to  devour ; 
Sach  dem  of  gazlick  is  a  sacrod  power. 

Tttt^»  Juoemd^ 

Clove  July-Flower.    See  Dianthus. 

Clove-tbee.    See  Cartophyllus. 

CIXrVTEN,/!!!!^.  pre/,  from  cleave.  See  To 
Cleave. 

There  is  Anfidins,  list  you  what  work  he  makes 
Among  yow  dooem  army.  ShaJupeatre, 

Now  heaped  high 
The  dawn  oaks  and  lof^  pines  do  lie.  Wd&er» 

A  chap-€s]len  beaver,  loosely  hanging  by 
The  cJMM  betel*  and  arch  of  victory.  Drydm^ 

CLo^vEir-POOTED,  o^.  1      Clovcn  and  foot,  or 
CdoVex-hoofed.        )  hoof.    Having  the  foot 
divided  into  two  parts  :  not  a  round  hoof;  bisul- 
ooos. 

That  aro  the  btsnloons  or  cloeen4ioofed ;  as  camels 
aad  beaven.  Broume't  Vulgar  Erraun, 

Tb9  dmrmjimffd  fiend  is  banished  from  as. 

JDtyaeHa 


Gnat  variety  of  water  fowl,  both  whole  and  c 
footed,  frequent  the  waters.  Ray  an  the  Creaium. 

Whether  the  serpent  at  the  fall 

Had  ekmen  feet,  or  none  at  all.  Hudibrat* 

And  for  his  aspect,  look  iq>on  the  fountain, 
And  then  on  me,  and  judge  which  of  us  twain 
Look  likest  what  the  boors  believe  to  be 
Their  doven^footed  terror. 

Byron,  Deformed  Tranrformed. 

CLO'VER,n.«.        j     Dutch   kliver;   Sax. 

CLo'v£R-GRASS,n.  s.^c/^er;    from  its  cleft 

Clo'veeed^  adj,  j  leaves,  a  species  of  tre- 
foil ;  a  rich  provision  for  cattle ;  and  so  ffreat  a 
luxury,  that  when  an  individual  has  m  the 
comforts  of  life  in  abundance,  he  is  said  to  live 
in  clover. 

The  even  mead,  that  erst  brought  sweetly  forth 
The  freckled  cowslip,  bumet,  and  green  daoer. 

Shahtpears, 
Nature  shall  provide 
Green  grass  and  fattening  cfooer  for  their  fare. 

Drydni. 

Clocer  improves  land,  by  the  great  quantity  of  cattle 
it  maintains.  Mortkner'i  Huabamdqf, 

My  Blouaelinda  is  the  blithest  lass, 
Than  primrose  sweeter,  or  the  doner  grau.  Oay, 

Flocks  thick  nibbling  thro'  the  dooigred  vale. 

Well,  Laoreat,  was  the  night  in  doner  spent.    Ogle. 
Clover,  in  botany.     See  Trifolium,  and 

ACttlCULTURE. 

CLOUGH,  n.  f .  Sax.  clou^h.  The  cleft  of  a 
hill ;  a  vale  between  cliffs. 

Clough,  n.  s.  in  commerce,  an  allowance  of 
two  pounds  in  every  hundred  weight  for  the  turn 
of  the  scale,  that  the  commodity  may  hold  out 
weight  when  sold  by  retail. 

CLOVIO  (George  Julius),  a  celebrated  histo- 
rical and  portrait  painter,  was  born  at  Sclavonia 
in  1498.  At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  spent  three  years,  devoting  him- 
self entirely  to  painting  in  miniature.  His  know- 
ledge of  coloring  was  established  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  Julius  Romano,  and  his  taste  of  compo- 
sition and  design  was  founded  on  the  works  of 
Michael  Angelo.  He  thus  acquired  so  great  a 
degree  of  excellence  in  portrait,  as  well  as  in 
historical  painting,  that  in  the  former  he  was 
considered  equal  to  Titian,  and  in  the  latter  not 
inferior  to  Buonaroti.  He  died  in  1578.  His 
works  are  exceedingly  valuable,  and  are  still 
numbered  among  the  curiosities  of  Rome. 

CLOVIS  I.  the  real  founder  of  the  French 
monarchy,  was  born  in  467,  and  succeeded  his 
father  Childehc  in  481.  His  first  exploit  was 
the  defeat  of  Syagrius,  the  Roman  governor  of 
Oaul,  after  which  he  took  Soissons,  and  made  it 
his  capital.  His  wife  Clotilda  prepared  him  for 
the  reception  of  Christianity,  wnich,  however,  he 
did  not  embrace  till  after  a  victory  obtained  over 
the  Germans,  which  he  attributed  to  the  effect  of 
his  prayer  to  the  God  of  the  Christians  before 
the  battle.  He  was  soon  after  publicly  baptised 
with  3000  of  his  subjects,  by  St.  Reni,  archbi- 
shop of  Rheims,  and  his  fitness  for  the  ceremony 
may  be  Judged  of  from  his  declaration  on  hear- 
ing of  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  *  Had  I  been 
there,'  said  he,  '  with  my  valiant  Goths,  how  I 
would  have  avenged  him  I'  He  was  a  warlike 
prince,  and  conquered  the  several  provinces  of 
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G^ul,  poMCSsed  before  his  time  by  the  Romans, 
Germans,  and  Goths.  These  he  united  to  the 
then  scanty  dominions  of  France,  removed  the 
seat  of  government  from  Soissons  to  Paris,  and 
made  this  the  capital  of  his  new  kingdom.  Un- 
der the  pretext  of  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Visigoths  in  Gaul,  he  invaded  their  territory,  and 
killed  Alaric  their  prince  with  his  own  hand. 
The  Visigoths  were  afterwards  assisted  by  Th'eo- 
doric,  king  of  Italy,  and  Clovis  was  obliged  to 
retreat  ynSi  great  loss,  from  the  siege  of  Aries. 
These  tribes  were  finally  allowed  by  treaty  to  re- 
tain the  country  of  Septimania,  comprismg  the 
sea-coast  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Pyrenees,  while 
the  country  thence  to  the  Loire  was  given  up  to 
Clovis.  He  was  soon  honored  by  the  emperor 
Anastasius  with  the  Roman  titles  of  patrician, 
consul,  and  Augustus.  In  his  advanced  age,  he 
founded  several  churches  and  monasteries,  in 
expiation  of  his  sins,  and  was  very  zealous  for 
the  Catholic  faith.  After  being  acknowledged 
king  of' all. the  Franks  in  Gaul,  he  died  at  Paris 
in  511,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  after  a 
reign  of  thirty  years.  He  left  four  sons,  for 
whom  he  founded  four  kingdoms.  See  France, 
History  of. 

CLOUT,  n.».&v.a.)      Sax.    clut ;    Swed. 

Clo'vte.d f  part  adj,    yMut.    A  fragment  or 

Clo'uterly,  fl4^'.  3 small  piece  of  cloth; 
a  patch;  a  mean  fellow;  a  clown;  a  boobv: 
a  cuff;  a  blow  vnth  the  hand.  To  clout  is  to 
patch,  to  mend  coarsely ;  to  cover  with  a  cloth ; 
to  join  awkwardly,  or  coarsely  together. 
Clouted  is  sometimes  corruptly  used  for  clotted. 
Clouterlyis  louterly,  that  is  clumsy,  awkward. 
Anciently  the  mark  of  white  cloth,  at  which 
archers  shot  wad  oedled  a  clout. 

And  when  she  of  this  bill  hath  taken  hede> 
She  sent  it  idl  to  doutei.    Chaucer.  Camtefbrny  Tain, 

Many  sentences  of  one  meaning  domttd  up  together. 

His  garment  nought  bat  many  ragged  douU, 
With  dioms  together  pinned,  and  patched  was. 

Spe$uer, 
A  dout  upon  that  head. 
Where  late  the  diadem  stood.  ShaJuptan, 

Milk  some  unhappy  ewe. 
Whose  cUmted  leg  her  hurt  doth  shew.  SpenBer, 

He  drew  a  good  bow ;  he  shot  a  fine  shoot;  he 
would  have  clapt  in  the  elmu  at  twelve  score.* 

ShaJupeare. 
I  thought  he  slept  and  put 
My  dimied  brogues  firom  off  my  feet^  whose  rudeness 
Answered  my  steps  too  loud.  Id, 

His  clothes  all  patched  with  more  than  honeat  thrift. 
And  domied  shoes  were  nailed  for  fear  of  wasting : 

Fasting  he  praised,  but  sparing  was  his  drift. 
And,  when  he  eats,  his  food  is  worse  than  fasting. 

Fletcher'*  Pmpie  Idtmd. 
The  dull  swain 

Treads  on  it  daily  with  his  douted  shoon.     iGltm. 

The  single  wheel  plough  is  a  very  dinUerljf  sort. 

MarHmar'e  Awmdiy. 

I've  seen  her  skim  the  douted  cream. 
And  press  from  mi^ff  curds  the  milky  stream.  O^, 

CLOWES  (William),  an  eminent  surgeon  in 
the  English  navy,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, settled  about  1573  in  London,  and  became 
surgeon  to  Christ's  and  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
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pitals.  He  went  to  the  Netherlands  in  1586,  to 
,  superintend  the  care  of  the  wounded  in  the  army 
of  the  earl  of  Leicester.  He  died  some  tim^ 
before  1631 ;  and  was  the  author  of  treatises  On 
Syphilis,  and  On  the  Core  of  Wounds. 

CLOWN,  n.  I.  -V  From  Lat.  colonus, 
CloVnery,  n.  s.  /  according  to  Junius ;  or 
CloVnisr,  o^/.  V/(;on, a  hired  servant;  a 
Clow'nishly,  adv.  i  peasant ;  an  ill  bred 
Clow'nisumess,  n.s.J  man;  the  cognomen  for 
all  that  is  churlish,  rude,  uncivil,  and  brutal. 
He  came  with  all  his  olomw,  horsed  upon  cart-jades. 


But  with  his  dcwmA  hands  their  tender  wings 
He  brusheth  oft.  ^^MiwerV  Faerie  Queme, 

What  if  we  essayed  to  steal 
The  downith  fool  out  of  your  father's  court  ? 

Height  with  a  certain  grace  docs  bend. 
But  low  things  doumithfy  ascend.  Mamell, 

The  fool's  conceit  had  both  dammy  and  ill-nature. 

VEetrange, 

The  dowm,  a  boisterous,  rude,  ungovemed  crew^ 
With  furious  haste  to  the  loud  summons  flew. 

Dryden. 

Young  Silvia  beats  her  breast,  and  cries  aloud. 
For  succour  from  the  dovmuih  neighbourhood.         id. 

Even  his  Doric  dialect  has  an  incomparable  sweeu 
ness  in  his  downithneu.  Id, 

If  the  boy  should  not  make  legs  very  gracefully,  a 
dancing  master  will  cure  that  defect,  and  wipe  off  that 
plainness  which  the  »>la*mode  people ceWdownuhneu, 

Locke. 

With  a  grave  look,  in  this  odd  equipage. 
The  doumidi  mimick  traverses  the  stage.  Prior, 

In  youth  a  coxcomb,  and  in  age  a  olowii.  SpeeUntor, 

A  country  squire,  represented  with  no  other  vice 
but  that  of  being  a  down,  and  having  the  provincial 
accent.  Swift, 

Touched  by  thy  rod,  from  Power's  majestic  brow. 
Drops  the  gay  plume,  he  pines  a  lowly  down. 

And  on  the  cold  earth  stretched  the  son  of  Woe, 
Quaffs  Pleasure's  draughU,  and  wears  a  fancied  crown. 

Beattie, 

Clowm*s  Mustabd,  n.  s.    An  herb. 

CLOY,  t7.  a.       1      Fr..  clouoTy  from  clou  ; 

Cloy'less,  adj.   ?  Lat  clavis.    To  stop  up,  to 

Cloy'memt,  n.  s. )  fill  at  once,  to  spike  guns, 
to  drive  a  nail  into  ^he  touch  hole.  Cloyment  is 
repletion;  cloyless  is  that  of  which  too  mucli 
cannot  be  had ;  that  which  cannot  cause,  satiety. 

The  length  of  those  speeches  had  not  doyed  Py- 
rodes,  though  he  were  very  impatient  of  long  delibe- 
rations. Sidney, 

The  very  creed  of  Athanasius,  and  that  sacred  hymn 
of  glory,  are  reckoned  as  superfluities,  which  we  must 
in  any  case  pare  away,  lest  we  cloy  God  with  too 
much  service.  Hooker, 

Who  can  doy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast  t  .  Shmi^eare, 

Alas !  their  love  may  be  called  qipettte : 
No  motion  of  the  liver,  but  the  palate, 
That  suffers  surfeit,  doymeni,  and  revolt.  /cE. 

Epicurean  cooks 
Sharpen  with  doyleat  sauce  his  appetite.  Id, 

Wealth  which  all  other's  avarice  might  tiey; 
But  yet  in  them  caused  as  much  foar  as  joy.  Marvell, 

Settle,  eU^ed  with  custard  and  with  praise. 
Is  gathered  to  the  dull  of  ancient  days.  Pope, 
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He  CBTied  not,  he  never  Uumgiit  of  kingiy 
Nor  from  thoee  appetites  eiistained  uinoy. 
Hot  ckaaee  may  froitrafee,  or  xadulgence  oEoy. 

BMlfJtf. 

CLOYNE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Coik,  Mud- 
ster,  one  mile  from  the  sea-coast.  A  church  was 
built  in  it,  and  a  bishopric  erected  by  St.  Colman, 
in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and  in  707 
an  abb^  was  founded.  In  1430  the  bishopric 
was  united  to  that  of  Cork ;  and  the  union  con- 
tinoed  till  the  11th  of  November  1638 ;  since 
which  time  this  see  has  been  governed  by  its  own 
prelates.  The  cathedral  is  a  decent  Gothic 
boildii^.  Cloyne  lies  ten  miles  west  of  Youg- 
hall,  sod  125  south-west  of  Dublin. 
CLUB,  «.  *.  "J     Swed.  Jdubba ;    Dan. 

Clv»-h£aded,a^'.  ^khib;  Teui, kk^e;  Wei. 
Ci»u»-i^w,  U.S.      jclwppa;   Lat.  clava.    A 
heavy  stick,  a  mace,  a  staff  intended  for  offence. 
Club-headed  is athicl^  clumsy,  oaken  sortofhead, 
like  the  ponderous  end  of  a  club.    Club-law  is 
the  \xn  of  force,  a  suit  of  cards  marked  with  a 
dab,  or  rather  with  a  clover  leaf,  bears  this  name. 
Whan  I  bete  my  knavea. 
She  biingeth  me  the  great  dolied  staves, 
Aatd  crieth ;  slee  the  doggea  everich  on. 
And  biek  hem  both  bak  and  evey  bon. 

Chaucer'*  Caxttrhmy  Tak$, 
Kext  Hezcnles  hia  like  enaample  shewed. 
Who  all  the  west  with  equal  conquest  wonne, 

Aiftd  monstroiu  tyrants  with  his  cshift  snbdewed, 
He  eUb  of  justice  dread,  with  kingly  power  endewed. 

apntttf  9 

He  strove  his  combred  eliifr  to  qoit 

0«t  of  the  earth.  U.  Faerifi  Queem. 

They  are  in  the  very  wrath  of  love,  and  they 

win  together,  elM6t  cannot  part  them.  Shaktpeare. 

Am  be  palled  off  his  helmet,  a  batcher  slew  him 

wiA  the  stroke  of  a  ehtb,  Haywwrd. 

SniaQ  dab-headei  anteiinB.  Detham, 

Armed  with  a  knotty  dub  another  came.      Dryitn, 

The  enemies  of  o«r  happy  establishment  seem  to 

haive  reeoone  to   the  landaUe  method   of  dMam, 

when  they  £nd  all  other  means  for  enforcing  the  ab- 

■■idity  of  their  own  opinions  to  be  ineffectoal.    • 

AidmnU  Freehoidtr. 
The  eUr  binck  tyrant  first  her  victim  died, 
%ite  of  his  haughty  mein  and  baxbarous  pride. 

Pcpe, 
CLUB,fi.s.,o.A.&ii.a. )  Goth,  kluff;  Swed. 
Club'room,  n.  s.  iklubb;  Belgic  khof: 
Teut.  kbib  ;  Teut  clurberij  kloeben,  A  portion 
or  aoportioning,  a  division,  a  society  paying 
equally.  An  assembly,  meeting  under  certain 
conditions;  a  voluntary  association  generally  for 
poiposes  of  conviviality ;  sometimes  for  mutual 
benefit,  by  contributing  each  to  the  common 
itodL ;  concorrence,  contribution,  joint  charge ; 
to  oootiibate  separate  powers  to  one  end ;  to  pay 
to  a  common  reckoning.    Club-room  needs  no 
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A  fiddling  eonpie  sold  ale :  their  hnmoar  was  to 
inak  drank,  apon  their  own  liquor :  they  laid  down 
ttedU,  and  this  th^  called  fbrcmg  a  trade. 

L'Stinmge, 

What  rijgfat  has  any  man  to  meet  in  factious  alubt 

(9  nUfy  the  goremment.  Drjfdem,  MeAd,  Ded* 

Tm  gnMser  aCcmst,  tumbling  in  the  stream 
Offucy,  madly  met,  and  dMed  into  a  dream. 

Dryden* 


He's  bound  to  vonch  them  lor  his  own. 
Though'  got  by'  implicite  generatioD, 
And  general  dub  of  all  the  nation.  Htidibnu* 

The  owl,  the  raven,  and  the  bat, 

Cbd»b§d  for  a  leather  to  his  hat.  Smft, 

I  shall  reserve  for  another  time  the  history  of  such 
ohf6  or  ekdu,  of  which  I  am  now  a  talkative,  but  on- 
worthy  member.  Speeiaior, 

These  ladies  resolved  to  give  the  pictures  of  their 
deceased  husbands  to  the  oM-tYWin. 

Addimm**  SptcMw. 

Plambs  and  directors,  Shylock  and  his  wife. 
Will  cfu6  their  testers  now  to  take  your  life.      Pope, 

CLUCK,  V,  fi.  Welsh,  cloccian;  Armorick, 
clochat;  Sax.  cloccan;  Dutch,  ^^Aen.  To  call 
chickens,  as  a  hen. 

She,  poor  hen,  fond  of  no  second  brood. 
Has  ofawAsd  thee  to  the  wars.   Shakipeare^i  CefwUmm. 

Ihicklings,  though  hatched  by  a  hen,  if  she  brings 
them  to  a  river,  in  they  go,  though  the  hen  dmdu 
and  calls  to  keep  them  oat.  Rag  on  the  Creaiifm, 

CLUE,  the  lower  comer  of  a  sail. 

Club  Garnets,  a  sort  of  tackles  fastened  to 
the  clues,  or  lower  comers  of  the  main  sail  or 
fore  sail,  to  truss  them  up  to  the  yard,  which  is 
usually  termed  cluing  up  the  sails. 

Clue  Lines  are  for  the  same  purpose  as  clue 
garnets,  only  that  the  latter  are  connned  to  the 
courses,  whereas  the  former  are  common  to  all 
the  square  sails. 

CLUMP,  n.  s.  formed  from  lump,  a  sha|)eless 

Siece  of  wood  or  other  matter,  nearly  eoual  in  its 
imensions.    A  cluster  of  trees ;  a  tun  of  trees 
or  shrabs :  anciently  a  plump. 

Clumps,  n.  s.  a  numskull. 

CLUTVISY,  adj.        "j      This  word  omitted 

Clu'msily,  adv.        Sin  the  other  ctymolo- 

Clu'msiness,  n.  s.  3  gists,  is  rightly  derived 
by  Bailey  from  Dutch,  lompschy  stupid.  In 
English,  lump,  clump,  lumpbh,  dumpish,  clump« 
ishly,  clumsily,  clumsy.  Awkward;  heavy; 
artless;  unhandy;  without  dexterity,  readiness^ 
or  grace.  It  is  used  either  of  persons,  or  actionS| 
or  things. 

This  lofty  humour  is  c2iMnn(y  and  inartifidally  ma- 
naged, when  affected.  CoUier  on  Pride* 

The  drudging  part  of  life  is  chiefly  owing  to  dwm- 
ameu  and  ignorance,  which  either  wants  proper  tools, 
or  skill  to  use  them.  Id.  on  Fame. 

The  matter  ductile  and  sequacious,  apt  to  be 
moulded  into  such  shapes  and  machines,  even  by 
oUmujf  fingers.  -Roy. 

He  walks  very  ehmuii$f  and  ridicolously. 

Id.  on  the  Creation^ 

But  thou  in  chmug  verse,  unlicked,  unpointed. 
Hast  shamefully  defy^d.  Drjfdem, 

That  eUtmty  outside  of  a  porter. 

How  could  it  thus  conceal  a  courtier  t  Swift. 

CLUNG.  The  preterite  and  participle  of 
cling. 

Cluno,  adj.  Sax.  clun;^,  wasted  with  lean- 
ness ;  shrank  up  with  cold. 

Clung,  v.  n.  Sax.  clunjan,  to  dry  as  wood 
does,  when  it  is  laid  up  after  it  is  cut.  See  To 
Cling. 

CLUNIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  principal 
town  of  Hither  Spain,  a  Roman  colony,  with  a 
conventus  Juridicus,  on  the  Durius,  to  the  west 
of  Numantia,  now  odled  Corannadel  Conde. 
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CLUNIE,  abeaatifdl  lake  in  Perdishire,  with 
an  island  in  the  centre,  in  which  stands  an  an- 
cient castle,  buUt  about  A.D.  1500,  by  Geoi^, 
bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and  now  a  summer  residence 
of  the  family  of  Airly.  Its  walls  are  nine  feet 
thick  at  the  surfece  of  the  gromxd. 


jaw  longer  iban  ^e  nnder  one,  and  is  abcmt  three 
inches  long.  They  are  taken  in  vast  quantities 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  are  brought  over  to 
Britain  pickled.  The  great  fishery  is  at  Georgia, 
a  small  isle  west  of  L^horn.  See  Fishery. 
3.  C.  herengus,  the  common  herring,  has  no 


CLUNY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department    spots,  and  the  under  jaw  is  longer  than  the  upper 


of  Saone  and  Loire,  and  ci-devant  province  of 
Maponnois,  seated  on  the  Grone.  Before  the 
revolution,  it  was  famous  for  its  Benedictine  ab- 
bey, founded  by  William  duke  of  Berry  and 
Aquitain ;  or,  as  oAers  say,  by  the  abbot  Bem^ 
supported  by  tiiat  duke,  A.D.  910.  This  abbey 
was  so  very  spacious  and  magnificent,  that  in 


one.  A  herring  dies  immediately  after  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  water ;  whence  the  proverb,  As  dead 
as  a  herring.  This  fish  is  everywhere  in  great 
esteem,  being  rich,  sofl  and  delicate.  Herrings 
are  found  from  the  highest  northern  latitudes,  as 
low  as  the  northern  coast  of  France.  They  are 
met  with  in  vast  shoals  on  the  coast  of  America, 


1245,  after  holding  the  first  council  of  Lyons,    as  low  as  Carolina.    In  Chesapeake  Bay  there  is 


Pope  Innocent  IV.  went  to  Cluny,  accompanied 
witn  the  two  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Constan- 
tinople, twelve  cardinals,  three  archbishops,  fif- 
teen bishops,  and  a  great  number  of  abbots ;  who 
were  all  entertained,  without  one  of  the  monks 
being  put  out  of  their  places :  though  St.  Lewis 
the  king,  queen  Blanche  his  mother,  the  duke  of 


an  annual  inundation  of  these  fish,  which  cover 
the  shore  in  such  quantities  as  to  become  a  nni- 
suice.  We  find  them  again  in  the  seas  of 
Kamtschatka,  and  probably  they  reach  Japan ; 
Kempser  mentions,  in  his  aecount  of  the  fish  of 
that  country,  some  that  are  congenerous.  The 
great  winter  rendezvous  of  the  herring  is  within 


Artois,  and  his  sister,  the  emperor  of  Constanti-  the  arctic  circle :  there  they  continue  for  many 

nople,  the  princes  of  Arragon  and  a  great  number  months  to  recruit  themselves  after  the  fatigue  of 

of  lords,  with  all  their  retinues,  were  there  at  the  spawning ;  the  seas  within  that  space  swarming 

same  time.    Cluny  at  its  first  erection,  was  put  with  insect  food  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  those 

under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  apostolic  of  our  warmer  latitudes.    This  mighty  army  be- 

see.    It  became  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  gins  to  put  itself  in  motion  in  the  spring:  we 

and  extensive  congregation ;  and  was  the  first  distinguish  this  vast  body  by  that  name;  for  the 

congregation  of  various  monasteries  united  under  word  herring  comes  from  me  German  heer,  an 

one  chief;  so  as  only  to  constitute  one  body,  or,  army,  to  express  their  numbers.    They  begin  to 

as  they  call  it,  one  order.    This  order  of  monks  appear  ofi*  the  Shetland  Isles  in  Aiiril  and  May; 

was  brought  into  England  by  William  earl  of  these  are  only  the  forerunners  of  tne  grand  shoal 

Warren,  son-in-law  to  William  die  Conqueror,  which  comes  in  June ;  and  their  appearance  is 


who  built  a  house  for  them  at  Lewes  in  Sussex, 
about  the  year  1077.  There  were  twen^-seven 
priories  anii  cells  of  this  order  in  England,  which 
were  governed  by  foreigners,  afterwards  made 


marked  by  certain  signs,  by  Ae  number  of  birds, 
such  as  gannets  and  others,  whidi  follow  to  prey 
on  them ;  but  when  the  main  body  approaches, 
its  breadth  and  depth  is  such  as  to  alter  the  ap- . 


denizens.  Cluny  lies  ten  miles  north-west  of  pearanoe  of  the  very  ocean.  It  is  divided  inio 
Ma9on,  and  for^-six  N.N.W.  of  Lyons.  Popn-  distinct  columns  of  five  or  six  miles  in  length, 
i»*:^-  ^rt/A/>  ^^  ^j^  ^^  ^^^  j^  breadth,  and  they  drive  the 


lation  4200. 

CLUPEAy the  herring,  in  ichthuology,  a  genos 
belonging  to  the  order  of  abdominales.  The 
upper  jaw  is  furnished  with  a  serrated  mystaehe; 
the  branchiostege  membrane  has  eight  rays;  a 


water  before  them  with  a  kind  of  rippling.  The 
first  check  this  army  meets  in  its  march  soatb- 
ward  is  from  the  Shetland  Isles,  which  divide  it 
„  ^  ,  into  two  parts ;  one  wing  takes  to  the  east,  the 
scaly  serrated  line  runs  along  the  belly  from  the  other  to  the  western  shores  of  Great  Britain,  and 
head  to  the  tail;  and  the  belly-fins  have  fre-  fill  every  bay  and  creek  with  their  numbers; 
quently  nine  rays.  There  are  fifteen  species;  the  others  pass  on  towards  Yarmouth,  the  great  and 
most  noted  are,  ancient  mart  of  herrings ;  diey  then  pass  through 

I.e.  alosa,  the  shad,  has  a  forked  snout,  and    the  British  Channel,  tmd  after  that  in  a  manner 
black  spots  on  the  sides.     In  Great  Britain  the    disappear.    Those  which  take  towards  the  west, 
Severn  affords  this  fish  in  higher  perfection  than    after  passing  the    Hebrides,  where  the  great 
any  oU&er  river.    It  makes  iU  first  appearance    statioiiary  fishery  is,  proceed  lo  the  north  of  Ire- 
there  in  May,  but  in  very  warm  seasons  in  April ;    land,  where  th^  meet  with  a  second  interruption, 
for  its  arrival  sooner  or  later  depends  mudi  on    and  are  obliged  to  make  a  second  division :  the 
the  temper  of  the  air.    It  continues  in  the  river    one  takes  to  the  western  side,  and  is  scarce  per- 
about  two  months,  and  then  is  succeeded  by  the    ceived,  being  soon  tost  in  the  immensity  of  the 
variety  called  the  twaite.  The  old  fish  come  from    AtlaiHic ;  but  the  other,  which  passes  mto  the 
theseaintotheriverinfiillroe.  In  July  and  August    Irish  sea,  feeds  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the 
multitudes  of  bleak  frequent  the  river  near  Glou^    coasts  that  border  on  it    These  migrations  are 
cester ;  some  of  them  are  as  big  as  a  small  her-    made  in  order  to  deposit  dieir  spawn  in  wanner 
ring,  and  these  the  fishermen  suppose  to  be  the    seas,  which  mature  and  vivify  it  more  certainly 
fry  Of  the  shad.    Numbers  of  these  are  taken    than  those  of  the  ficosen  zone.    It  is  not  fironi 
near  Gloucoter,  in  those  months  only,  but  none    defect  of  food  that  they  set  themselves  in  motion, 
of  the  emaciated  shad  are  ever  caught  in  their    for  they  come  to  us  full  of  fet,  and,  on  their  re- 
setum.    The  Thames  shad  does  not  frequent  that    turn,  are  almost  universally  observed  to  be  lean 
river  till  ihe  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,    and  miserable.  What  their  food  is  near  the  Pole 
and  is  esteemed  a  very  coarse  and  insipid  fish.       we  are  not  yet  informed :  but  in  our  seas  they 
2-  C.  enotsicolus,  the  anchovy,  has  its  upper    feed  much  on  the  oniscua  marinus,  a  crustaceons 
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iueeCy  and  j<WMtime»  on  thek  oim  try.  The 
ymng  henings  begin  to  approach  the  shores  in 
Jaiy  and  August,  and  are  then  ffom  half  an  inch 
to  two  indies  long ;  those  in  Yorkshire  are  called 
kerriog  file.  Some  of  tike  old  herrings  continue 
OB  one  coasts  the  whole  year :  tiie  Scarborough 
SAemen  never  put  down  their  nets  but  they 
catch  a  few,^  bat  die  number  that  remain  are  uot 
worth  compariaon  widi  thoae  that  return.  See 
Fbheuss.  The  Dutch  aie  most  extranraigantly 
bud  of  these  fish  when  pickled.  A  premium 
IS  given  to  the  first  buss  maX  arrives  in  Holland 
vith  a  lading  of  this  their  ambrosia,  and  a  vast 
piice  given  for  each  keg.  Flanders  had  the  ho* 
Bor  of  inventing  the  art  of  pickling  herrings. 
One  William  Beauklen  of  Biverlet,  near  Sluys, 
bit  am  this  useful  expedient ;  from  him  was  de- 
rived Ae  name  pidde,  which  we  borrow  from  the 
Dotdi  and  German. 

4.  C.  spottos  has  thirteen  rays  in  the  back  fin. 
It  is  a  natiTe  of  the  European  seas,. and  has  a 
great  Rsemblance  to  the  herring,  onW  it  is  of  a 
ksB  siae.  They  come  mto  the  river  Thames  be- 
low bodge  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and 
kave  k  in  March;  and  ave,  during  that  season, 
a  great  relief  to  the  poor  of  the  capital.  At 
Gravcsend,  and  at  Yarmouth^  they  are  cured  like 
led  benings :  they  are  sometimes  pickled. 

5.  C.  pileaidnay  the  pilchard.  Nose  turned 
up;  4>nal  in  the  ceutre  of  gravity;  scales  firm. 
Afmears  periodicaUy  in  vast  shoab,  on  the  Cor- 
Bsh  coast,  about  July ;  body  thicker  and  rounder 
i&an  die  herring;  smaller;  die  back  more  ele- 
vated, and  the  belly  not  so  sharp  nor  so  serrate; 
isasorefiiU  of  oil. 

CLUSIA,  the  balsam  tree,  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order  and  polygamia  class  of  plants : 
CU.I.  letrapbylloas  or  heiapfayHous,  leaflet  oppo> 
site  and  imbricated :  cob.  tetiapetalous  or  heza- 
pefedoos:  &e  stak.  numerous.     Nectariumof 
vAent  or  glandules  coalited,  induding  the  ger- 
SMB.    The  cafisule  is  quinquelocular,  quinque- 
vatredy  and  full  of  pulp.    These  are  six  species^ 
aU  natives  of  America.    The  most  remarkable  is 
the  C.  inva.    It  is  psetty  cooamon  in  the  British 
AmeriBan  islands,  where  die  trees  grow  to  the 
hog^  of   twenty  fleet,    and  shoot  out  many 
brsnrhw  on  every  side^  furnished  with  thick^ 
iiwiiMl»  snccnlent  feaives,  placed  opposite.    The 
fl— w  are  produced  at  the  ends  otUie  branches,* 
each  having  a  thick  succulent  ^ovcr.     They 
ane  wrcrcAiwd  by  oval  fruit.     From  every  part 
of  these  trees  tfaens  exudes  a  kind  of  turpen- 
tine, which  is  caUed  in  die  West  Indies  hog 
gum;   because  tjiey  say,  that,  when  any  of  the 
wild  bogs,  aie  wounded,  they  repair  to  these  trees 
sad  mb  dieir  vpoanded  peorts  against  the  stem 
till  they  have  aaointed  thenuelves  with  this  tor- 
fentine^  wJMch  heals  all  wounds.     The  plants 
iR  very  tender,  and,  in  this  eouatiy,.  must  be 
kept  conataady  in  a  stove  and  sparingly  vnitered, 
•apeeially  in  weater ;  fi>r  they  naturally  grow  in 
those  part»of  dse  ishmds  where  it  seldom  rains, 
tad  coflseqiwiitiy  c^annot  bear  much  moisture. 
Ih^ffi^  be  pfopagated  from  cuttings,  which 
anst  hemd  to  dry  for  a  fortugfat  or  three  weeks, 
Aii  die  woonded  ports  may  be  healed  over, 
mkfgtfjg^  tfae^  will  lol.  The  best  time  for  plant- 
Mg  thor  cnttiDgs  is  in  J^ly  that,  they  may  be 


Pali 


weU  rooted  befoM  the  oold  weaAev  comet  on  In 
autumn. 

CLUSINA  Palus,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
lake  of  Tuscany,  extending  north-west  between 
Clusium  and  Arretium,  and  communicating  with 
the  Amus  and  Glanis.  It  is  now  called  Chiana 
Palude. 

CLUSINI  Pontes,  baths  in  Tuscany,  in  die 
territory  of  Clusium,  between  Clusium  on  the 
north  and  Acula  on  the  south,  eight  miles  from 
each ;  now  called  Bagni  di  S.  Casciana. 

CLUSIUM,  or  Camar$,  in  ancient  geograi- 
»hy,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  at  the  south  end  of  tht 
^alus  Clusina,  where  it  forms  the  Clanis ;  the 
royal  residence  of  Porsenna,  three  days'  journey 
north  from  Rome.    It  is  now  called  Chiusi. 

Clusium  Novum,  in  ancient  geography, a  town 
of  Tuscany,  near  the  springs  of  the  Tiber,  in  the 
territory  of  Arretium,  where  lies  the  Ager  Clu- 
sinus;  now  called  Casentino. 

CLU'STER,  n. «.  v. n.  &  w.  o. )    Sax.  clypGeji, 

Clu'stery,  adj.  S  Dutch,  klUter. 

A  bunch ;  a  number  of.  things  of  the  same  kind, 
growing  or  joined  together,  as  grapes  on  the  vine ; 
any  number  of  creatures  adhering  together,  as 
bees  before  they  hive ;  applied  to  numbers  con- 
gregated, whether  stsrs  or  htunan  beings.  The 
idea  is  union  and  counexion,  by  whatever  ath 
traction,  of  multitudes,  constituting  a  body.  To 
cluster,  therefore,  is  to  grow,  or  to  collect  to* 
gether;  to  congregate. 

Gnpes  irill  continiie  fresh  and  moist  all  winter* 
if  you  hang  them  duUer  by  diHfiBr  in  the  roof  of  a 
warm  room.  JSooon* 

His  armour  green  might  seem  a  frnitfiil  rine ; 
The  cbuten  prisoned  in  the  dose-set  leaves ; 

Yet  oft  betweea  tho  bloody  grape  did  shine. 
And  peeping  foith^  his  jailePs  spits  deoeiTes. 

Fktdm^t  Pwple  Idmi. 

Fordi  flouriafaed  thiok  the  dmmnmf  vine,  forth  crept 
The  smelling  gourd,  up  stood  the  oorny  reed 
Embattled  in  her  field. 


MfiUom, 


Poujr  forth  their  populous  youth  about  the  hive 

In  cbutert.  Id,  Paradm  LotL. 

The  luadons  dmters  of  the  vine 
Upon  my  mouth  do  crush  their  wine.  MandL 

There  with  theif  claspiag  feet  togather  clangs 
And  a  long  dutter  from  the  laurel  hung.         Jhjfdam^ 

An  elm  was  near,  lo  whose  embsaoea  led. 
The  curling  vine  her  swelling  dimatgrs  spread.     Pupe, 

My  friend  took  his  station  amsag  a  ehmier  of  naikf, 
who  were  making  themselves  merry  with  their  betteisb 


Or  from  the  forest  falls  the  duttered  snow 
Myriads  of  gems.  Thomton't  Seaumt 

The  flowering  glade  fell  level  where  they  moved. 
O'er  arching  high  the  duttering  roses  hung ; 
And  gales  from  heaven  on  balmy  pinion  roved. 
And  hill  and  dale  with  gradolatios  rang.        Beaitie 

Hor  glossy  hair  was  duttered  o'er  a  brow 
Bright  with  intelligence,  and  lair  and  smooth.  ]^fron, 

Cluster-Gbaps^  u.  s.,  from  cluster  and  grape. 

The  small  black  grape  is  by  some  called  the 
currant,  or  duttw-grape ;  which  I  nekon  the  for- 
wardest  of  the  bkck  sort.  Mortmur^t  Hudtandryi 

CLUTCH,  V.  a.  &  n.  «.  Of  uncertain  etymo- 
logy. To  hold  in  the  hand ;  to  gripe ;  to  grasp ; 
to  comprise;  to  contract;  to  double  the  hand 
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•0  as  to  leixe  and  hold  fast.  The  plural  fubatan- 
txf9  is  geDerally  applied  to  paws  and  taloDS, 
and  to  hands  in  a  sense  of  rapacity  and  cruelty. 

Is  this  a  dagger  I  see  before  me» 
Hie  handle  toward  my  hand  t  Come,  let  me  ehaeh 
thee.  Shakapeam, 

Not  that  I  have  the  power  to  ekoA  my  hand. 
When  his  fair  angels  wonld  salute  my  pidm. 

id.  King  John, 

They 
Like  moles  within,  us,  heave  and  cast  about ; 
And,  till  they  foot  and  ehUeh  their  prey,  * 

They  never  eool.  Herbert, 

It  was  the  hard  fortune  of  a  cock  to  foil  into  the 
cbadiea  of  a  cat.  L'Ettrange, 

A  man  may  set  the  poles  together  in  his  head,  and 
dutch  the  whole  globe  at  one  intellectual  grasp. 

CofUtTon  Thought, 
Your  greedy  slavering  to  devour. 
Before  'twas  in  your  chUchet  power.  Hudibrat, 

Set  up  the  covenant  on  crutches, 
'Gainst  those  who  have  us  in  their  dut^e$.        Id. 
1  must  have  great  leisure,  and  little  care  of  my- 
self, if  I  ever  more  come  near  the  dutcheB  of  such  a 


giant. 


StiUingflMt, 


When  suddenly  (for  such  the  will  of  Jove) 
A  fowl  enormous  sousing  firom  above 
The  gallant  chieftain  diddked,  and  soaring  high 
(Sad  chance  of  battle)  bore  him  up  the  sky.  Beattis, 

Her  glance  how  wildly  beautiful  f  how  much 
Hath  Phoebus  wooed  in  vain  to  spoil  her  cheek. 
Which  grows  yet  smoother  from  his  amourous  dut€h! 
Who  round  the  north  for  paler  dames  would  seek  ? 
How  poor  their  forms  appear!  how  languid^  wan> 
and  weak !  Byrom, 

CLUTIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  gynan- 
dna  order  and  dioecia  class  of  plants;  natural 
order  thirty-eighth,  tricoccse :  male  cal.  penta- 
phyilous:  coK.  pentapetalous :  styles  three: 
CAPS,  trilocular,  with  a  single  seed.  There  are 
ten  species,  all  natives  of  warm  climates.  They 
are  ever-green  shrubby  plants,  rising  six  or  eight 
feet,  garnished  with  simple  leaves  and  greenish- 
white  quinquepetalous  flowers.  They  are  propar 
gated  by  cuttings  in  spring  or  summer,  plantmg 
them  in  pots  of  light  earth,  plunged  in  hot-heds. 
The  plants  must  always  be  kept  in  a  stove.  The 
chief^  is  C.  eleatheria.  Dr.  Wright,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  medicinal  plants  of  Jamaica,  says 
that  this  species  is  the  same  as  die  cascarilla  and 
eleatheria  of  the  shops.  Other  medical  writers 
have  supposed  them  to  be  distinct  barks,  and 
they  are  sold  in  the  shops  as  different  productions, 
linnseus's  croton  cascarilla.  Dr.  Wright  observes, 
is  the  wild  rosemary  shrub  of  Jamaica,  the  bark 
of  which  has  none  of  the  sensible  qualities  of  the 
cascarilla. 

CLUTTER,  n.  «.&  w.  n.  SeeCLATXEB.  A 
noise;  a  bustle;  a  busy  tumult;  a  huny;  a 
damor.    A  low  woid. 

He  saw  what  a  sfccMsr  there  was  with  huge,  over- 
grown pots,  pans,  and  spits.  L'Bttnmge, 

The  fovonrite  child,  that  just  begins  to  prattle. 
Is  very  humoursome  and  makes  great  daUter, 
Till  he  has  windows  on  his  bread  and  butter.     Kmg. 

Prithee,  Tim,  why  all  this  dMer  f 
Why  ever  in  these  raging  fits.  Smft, 


CLUVIER,  orCLUVERii7s(Philip),  a  cele- 
brated geographer,  bom  at  Dantzic  in  1589. 
He  travelled  mto  Poland,  Germany,  end  the 
Netheriands,  to  study  law;  but  being  at  Leyden, 
Joseph  Scaliger  persuaded  him  to  cultivate  his 
taste  for  geography.  Cluvier  followed  his  advice, 
and  for  &\a  purpose  visited  the  greatest  part  of 
,  the  European  states.  He  was  well  versed  in 
many  languages:  and  wherever  he  went  obtained 
illustrious  friends  and  protectors.  At  his  re- 
turn to  Leyden  he  taognt  with  great  applause ; 
and  died  in  1623,  aged  forty-three.  .He  wrote 
1.  De  tribus  Rheni  Alveis ;  2.  Germania  Anti- 
qua;  3.  Sicilia  Antiqua;  4.  Italia  Antiqua ;  5. 
Introductio  in  Universam  Geographiam.  The 
first  was  written  at  Oxford. 

CLWYD,  a  beautiful  valley  of  North  Wales, 
in  Denbighshire,  enclosed  by  high  mountains, 
through  which  there  are  numerous  gaps,  and  ex- 
tending from  the  sea  inwards  above  twenty  miles, 
and  varying  in  breadth  from  five  miles  to  eight 
This  delightful  vale  is  in  high  cultivation,  even 
hi  up  the  sides  of  the  hills;  and  is  full  of  towns, 
villages,  and  gentlemen's  seats.  The  climate  is 
excellent,  and  the  natives  retain  their  vivacity  to 
a  very  late  period  of  life. 

Clwyd,  a  river  of  North  Wales,which  rises  in 
the  middle  of  Denbighshire,  runs  through  the  vale 
of  the  same  name,  takes  a  compass  to  the  south- 
east, then  turns  north-west,  ana,  having  entered 
Flintshire,  falls  into  the  Irish  Sck. 

CLYDE,  a  river  in  Scotland,  which  rises  in 
Annandale,  and  running  north-west  through 
Clydesdale,  by  Lanark,  Hamilton  and  Glasgow, 
falls  into  tiie  sea  a  few  miles  below  Greenock, 
over  against  the  Isle  of  Bute.  Next  to  the  Tay, 
it  is  the  largest  river  in  Scotland ;  and  is  nariga* 
ble  for  small  craft  up  to  Glasgow.  The  canal, 
which  joins  the  Forth,  falb  into  it  a  little  belovi 
that  ci^.  The  cataract  called  tlie  Falls  of  the 
Clyde,  opposite  to  Lanark,  is  a  great  natural  ca* 
riosity,  ana  the  grandest  scene  of  the  kind  in  Great 
Britain.  This  tremendous  sheet  of  water,  fin 
about  a  mile,  falls  from  rock  to  rock.  At  Stone- 
byers  the  first  fall  is  about  sixty  feet ;  the  last,  a) 
Corra  Lynn,  is  over  solid  rock,  not  less  thei 
100  feet  nigh.  At  both  these  places  the  greai 
body  of  water  exhibits  a  grander  and  more  inter 
esting  spectacle  than  imagination  can  conceive 
*  This  great  body  of  water,'  says  a  traveller,  *rush* 
ing  with  horrid  fuiy,  seems  to  threaten  destruo 
tion  to  the  solid  rocks.  The  horrid  and  incessant 
din,  with  which  this  is  accompanied,  unnerves 
and  overcomes  the  heart  At  the  distance  o 
about  a  mile  from  this  place  you  see  a  thidi 
mist,  like  smoke,  ascending  to  heaven,  over  tb< 
stately  woods.  As  you  advance  you  hear  a  sol 
len  noise,  which  soon  after  almost  stuns  yoni 
ears.  Doubling  as  you  proceed  towards  a  tul 
of  wood,  you  are  struck  at  once  with  the  awfii 
scene  which  suddenly  bursts  upon  your  astonishes 
sight.  Your  organs  of  perception  are  hurriei 
along,  and  partake  of  the  turbulence  of  the  roai 
ing  water.  The  powers  of  recollection  remao 
suspended  by  this  sudden  shock ;  and  it  is  no 
till  after  a  considerable  time,  that  yda  are  ena 
bled  to  contemplate  the  sublime  horrors  of  thi 
majestic  scene.'  The  water-fall  at  Corehou9( 
called  Corra  Lynn,  is  no  less  remarkable.    Tb 
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banks  of  this  river  are  adorned  on  both  sides 
with  woods,  orchards,  and  elegant  villas.  In 
Maich  1787,  and  in  the  night  beween  the  11th, 
and  12th  of  January  1797,  a  temporary  subsiding 
or  obstruction  of  the  waters  or  this  river  took 
place,  which  occasioned  no  small  speculation 
respecting  the  cause;  some  ascribii^  it  to  a 
rabterraneous  passage,  by  vi^hich  the  waters  had 
no  off.  The  phenomenon,  however,  was  found 
to  have  been  occasioned  solely  by  the  sudden 
freezing  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  water,  at 
the  Sbailows,  between  Bonniton  Lynn,  and  the 
Hanghs  opposite  to  the  lands  of  Caistairs,  where 
the  rirer  forms  a  vast  extent  of  still-running  water 
which  is  apt  to  be  frozen  when  a  very  sudden  and 
ttvere  frost  sets  in,  and  to  remain  in;  that  ob- 
stroded  state  for  some.hours,  till  the  water  above 
the  shallows  rise  to  such*  a  height  as  to  break 
thnngh,  and  carry  down  these  temporary  dams 
ofke. 

CLYDESDALE,  a  wild  district  of  Scotland, 
m  the  south  of  Lanarkshire,  famous  for  its  lead 
Bines,  which  lie  mostly  north  and  east,  and  af- 
feidalso  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver. 

CLYMENE,  in  &buIous  history,  the  daughter 
ofOceanos:  and  the  mother  of  Phaeton,  Lam- 
peiia,  i£gle,  and  Phoebe,  by  Apollo.    See  Pbae- 

TD5. 

CLYPEOLA,  treacle-mustard :  a  genus  of  the 
shcolosa  order,  and  tetradynamia  class  of  plants ; 
Dttoral  order  thirty-ninth,  siliquosn.  Tne  sili- 
ala  is  emaxginated,  orbiculated,  compressed, 
phne^  and  deciduous.  Species,  one  only,  a  na^ 
tire  of  France,  Italy,  and  the  warm  parts  of 
Europe,  but  haidy  enough  to  bear  the  winters  in 
this  country. 

CLYPEUS,  in  antiquity,  a  species  of  shield, 
of  a  round  shape,  usually  formed  of  oz-hides, 
aod  smaller  than  the  scutum.  See  Buckler,  and 
the  article  Abmour. 

CLYSSUS,  in  ancient  pharmacy,  an  extract 
prepared  from  several  bodies  mixed.  Among 
^  moderns  the  term  is  applied  to  several  extracts 
prepared  from  the  same  body,  and  dien  mixed 
together. 

CLYSTER,  ft.  s.  xXvTcp,  an  injection  into 
Iheanos. 

I  have  foond*  saith  he  [Hercales  de  Sazonia],  hy 
c>?cneBce,  that  many  hypocondriacall  melancholy 
■n  hare  been  cored  by  the  sole  use  of  dpaten. 

BmrUm't  Anatomy  of  Mehncholjf. 

If  utme  relieres  by  a  diarrhoea,  without  sinking 
ihcMRDgth  of  the  patient,  it  ia  not  to  be  itopt  but 
PmMtod  gently  by  emollient  i^ttan.  Arlm^iuii, 

Cltstexs,  injections  into  the  anus,  usually 
*liniiuslered  by  the  bladder  of  a  hog,  sheep,  or 
a,  perforated  at  each  end,  and  having,  at  due  of 
4e  apertures,  an  ivory  pipe  fastened  with  pack- 
f^fead.  Bat  the  French  sometimes  use  a  pewter 
"ynnge,  by  which  the  li<}uor  may  be  drawn  in 
^  more  ease  and  expedition  than  in  the  bladder, 
vA  likewise  more  forcibly  expelled  into  the  large 
^'^fc'tines.  This  remedy  should  never  be  ad- 
^^|uatered  either  too  hot  or  too  cold,  but  tepid ; 
wothcr of  the  former  will  be  injurious  to  the 
'^wels.  Clysters  are  sometimes  used  to  nourish 
»id  lupport  a  patient  who  can  swallow  little  or 
BO  aliment,  bv  reason  of  some  impediment  in 
««  organs  of  d^utitioo,    A  kind  of  clyster, 


made  of  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  appears  to  be  of 
considerable  efficacy  when  other  clysters  prove 
ineffectual,  and  particularly  in  the  iliac  passion, 
in  the  hernia  incarcerata,  and  for  the  recovery  of 
drowned  persons.    See  Enema. 

CLYTEMNESTRA,  in  ancient  history,  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Leda.  She  married 
Agamemnon  king  of  Argos,  who,  vthen  he  went 
to  the  Trojan  war,  lefl  his  cousin  .£gystbus  to 
to  take  care  of  his  wife,  his  fiimily,  aod  domestic 
affairs.  In  the  absence  of  Agamemnon,  £gy»- 
thus  made  his  court  to  Clytemnestra,  and  so 
completely  succeeded  that  fiiey  lived  publicly 
together.  The  infidelity  of  Clytemnestra  reached 
the  ears  of  Agamemnon  before  the  walls  of  Troy 
and  he  determined  to  take  fiilL  revenge  on  the 
adulterers  on  his  return.  The  execution  of  his 
schemes,  however,  were  frustrated;. Clytemnes- 
tra, with  her  adulterer,  murdered  him  on  his  arri- 
val, as  he  came  out  of  the  bath,  or,  as  others  say, 
as  be  sat  down  to  a  feast  to  celebrate  his  happy 
return.  Cassandra,  whom  Agamemnon  nad 
brought  from  Troy,  shared  his  fate ;  and  Orestes 
would  also  have  been  deprived  of  his  life  if  his 
sister,  Electra,  had  not  removed  him  from  the 
reach  of  his  mother.  Having  thus  freed  them- 
selves of  Agamemnon,  they  were  publicly 
married,  and  ^gysthus  ascended  the  throne  of 
Argos,  Orestes,  after  an  absence  of  seven  years, 
returned  to  Mycens,  determined  to  avenge  the 
murder  of  his  rather.  He  concealed  himself  in 
the  house  of  his  sister  Electra,  who  liad  been 
married  by  the  adulterers  to  a  person  of  mean 
extraction  and  low  circumstances.  His  deadi 
was  publicly  announced;  and  when  iEgysthus 
and  Clytemnestra  repaired  to  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  to  return  thanks  to  the  gods  for  the  death 
of^the  only  surviving  son  of  Agamemnon,  Orestes 
who,  with  his  fiaithful  friend  Pylades,  had  con- 
cealed himself  in  the  temple,  rushed  upon  the 
adulterers,  and  killed  them  with  his  own  hands. 
Thev  were  buried  without  the  walls  of  the  city, 
as  their  remains  were  deemed  unworthy  to  be 
laid  in  the  sepulchre  of  Agamemnon.  Accord- 
ing to.£schylus,  Orestes  introduced  himself  with 
his  friend  Pylades  at  the  court  of  Mycente,  pre- 
tending to  bring  the  news  of  the  death  of  Orestes, 
and,  when  ^gysthus  enquired  of  the  particu- 
lars, he  murdered  him,  and  soon  after  Clytem- 
nestra. 

CLYTIA,  or  Clytb,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys,  beloved  by  Apollo.  She  was  deserted 
by  her  lover,  who  paia  his  addresses  to  Leuco- 
thoe ;  and  this  so  irritated  her,  that  she  disco- 
vered the  whole  intrigue  to  her  rival's  father. 
She  at  length  pined  away,  and  was  changed  into 
a  flower,  commonly  called  a  sun-flower,  which 
still  turns  its  head  towards  the  sun  in  its  course, 
in  token  of  her  love. 

CNEORUM,  in  botany.  See  Convolvulus 
and  Daphne. 

Cnestis,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  decandria 
class,  and  pentagynia  order :  cal.  five-parted ; 
petals  five :  caps,  five,  and  bivalved :  seed  sin- 
gle. Species  four,  natives  of  Sierra  Leone  and 
the  west  of  Africa. 

CNICUS,  blessed  thistle :  a  genus  of  the  po- 
lygamia  ssqualis  order,  and  syugenesia  class  9a 
plants;  natural  order  forty-ninUi,  composite: 
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COACH. 


CAL.  ovale,  imbricated  with  spinous  branched,  from  a  chariot,  which  is  but  half  a  coach.  Stage- 


acalesy  and  enriched  with  bractes:  florets, 
equal.    Species  fiity-€our,  of  which  the  only  re- 
maricable  one  is  that  used  in  medicine  under  the 
name  of  caiduus  benedictus.    This  is  an  annual 
plant,  cultivated  in  gardens.    It  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  and  perfects  its  seed  in  autumn.    For 
medical  pur|x>ses  it  should  be  gathered  when  in 
flower,dried  in  die  shade,  and  kept  in  a  very  dry 
airy  ^placc,  to  prevent  its  rotting  or  growing 
mouldy,  which  it  is  very  apt  to  do.     The  leaves 
have  a  penetrating  bitter  taste,  not  very  strong  or 
durable,  accompanied  with  an  ungrateful  flavor, 
from  which  they  are  in  a  great  meausure  freed  by 
keeping.    Water  extracts  in  a  litde  time,  even 
without  heat,  the  lighter  and  more  grateful  parts 
of  this  plant;  if  the  digestion  be  continued  for 
some  houxs  ^  disagreeable  parts  are  taken  up ; 
a  strong  decoction  is  very  nauseous  and  offensive 
to  the  stomach.     Rectified  spirit  extracts  a  very 
{>leasant  bitter  taste,  whidi  remains  uninjured  by 
time.    The  virtues  of  this  plant  are  little  known 
in  the  present  praotioe.  The  nauseous  decoction 
is  sometimes  used  to  provoke  vomiting;  and  a 
strong  infusion  to  promote  the  operation  of  other 
emetics.     A  stronger  infusion,  made  in  cold  or 
warm  water,  if  draxik  freeljr,  and  the  patient  kept 
warm,  occasions  a  plentiful  perspiration  and 
promotes  the  secretions.    The  seeds  of  the  plant 
are  also  considerably  bitter,  and  have  some- 
times been  used  with  the  same  intention  as  the 
leaves. 

CNIDIA  Vevus»  a  principal  divinity  of  the 
Cnidians.  Her  statue  was  executed  by  Praxi- 
telles ;  and  was  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  his  genius. 

CNIDUS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  Gre^  town 
of  Caria;  situated  on  a  promontory  of  a  penin- 
sula. It  had  in  front  a  dooble  port,  and  an 
island  lying  before  it  in  form  of  a  theatre,  which, 
being  joined  to  the  continent  by  moles,  made 
1  Cnidus  a  diopolis  or  double  town.  Eudoxus, 
the  astronomer,  had  an  observatory  in  Cnidus. 

CNOSSUS,  or  Cnosus,  ancienUy  called  €«ra- 
tos,  a  city  of  Crete,  twenty-three  miles  east  of 
Gortina.  Here  stood  the  sepulchre  of  Jupiter, 
the  famous  labvrinth,  and  the  palace  of  king  Mi- 
nos: its  port,  Hendeum,  lay  on  the  east  side  of 
the  island. 

COACE'RVATE,  v.  a,  j    Lat.  coacervo  To 

CoxacxavA'TioN,  n.  s.  3  heap  together.  The 
act  of  heaping;  or  state  ctf  being  heaped,  to- 
gether. 

The  collocation  bf  the  spirits  in  bodies^  whether  the 
spirits  be  coaoenate  or  diflosed. 

Baarn^t  Natural  Hutorjf. 

The  fiicing  of  it  is  the  eqnsl  spreading  of  the  ta&« 
giUe  parts,  and  the  dose  eoacerwuhn  of  them.        Id. 

COACH,*.  «.&!;.  a. 

COACH-BOX,  n. «. 
COACH-HIRE,  n.  S. 
COA£H-BOUSE,  n.  I. 
COACH-MAKEK,  f|.  S. 

Coach-man,  n.  s, 


coaches  are  vehicles  of  a  similar  construction, 
for  die  use  of  the  public,  having  their  fixed 
periods  of  travelling,  specific  roads  and  distan- 
ces, and  certain  fares  agreed  upon  by  the  pro- 
prietors and  their  employers.  Hackney  coaches 
are  vehides  let  out  for  hire,  whose  sphere  of 
operation  is  the  metropolis  and  places  within 
the  bills  of  mortality;  mey  are  subject  to  strict 
and  salutary  regulations ;  it  is  imperative  upon 
them  to  accept  every  fare  that  offers,  and  in 
case  of  dispute  to  yield  to  the  first  applicant. 

Coach,  or  Couch,  is  also  a  sort  of  chamber 
in  a  large  ship  of  war  near  the  stem.  The  floor 
of  it  is  formed  by  the  afhnost  part  of  the  quar- 
ter-deck, and  the  roof  by  the  poop  :  it  is  gene- 
rally the  habitation  of  the  captain. 

Sttddein  upriseth  from  her  stately  place 
llie  roisll  daue  and  for  he  oodbe  doth  csH.     ^waacr. 

So  forth  she  comes^  and  to  her  eoehe  does  dyite* 
Adorned  allirith  gold  and  girlands  gay^ 
That  seemed  as  fresh  as  Flora  in  her  prime ; 
And  strove  to  match,  in  roisll  rich  array. 
Great  Jonoes  golden  diayre  ;  the  whi<^  they  say 
The  gods  stand  gasing  on  when  she  dees  ride 
To  love's  high  hmise  t&iongh  faeaven'e  btas  pawred 

way 
Drawne  of  faire  peacocks,  that  excell  in  pride. 
And  fall  of  Axgns'  eyes  their  titles  dispredden  wide. 

Basilias  attended  for  her  in  a  €Oack,  t»  cany  her 
abroad  to  see  some  sports.  fiidmy* 

Her  chariot  is  an  onpty  haael-ntit. 
Made  by  the  joyner  Sqainel,  or  old  Grab, 
Time  out  of  mind  the  fairies  eoaeh  makeu.  Shahipmra. 

Take  care  of  yonr  wheels :  get  a  new  set  brought, 
and  probably  the  odatk-makennVL  consider  yea.  Smfi* 

Let  him  lie  in  the  stable  or  the  otwcA-Afline.        /d. 

Suppose  that  last  week  my  tooth  was  within  an 
inch  of  overturning  in  a  smooth  even  W17, 
by  very  gende  hones* 

Thy  nags,  the  leanest  things  alive. 

So  very  hard  tfaoa  lovest  to  drive ; 

I  heard  thy  aaxioiis  eoacAaion  say, 

It  costs  thee  more  in  whips  than  hay. 
A  better  would  you  fixt 
Then  give  humility  a  eoadh  and  six. 

The  needy  poet  slicks  to  aO  he  meets, 
Cwditi,  carted,  trod  upon ;  now  loose,  now  fsit. 
And  carried  off  in  some  dog's  tail  at  last.  M . 

My  expences  in  ooacMun  make  no  small  article. 


Id. 


Prior. 


Ptpe. 


Fr.  cache ;  Ital.  coc' 
chiOf  kotosy;  among 
the  Hungarians^,  a 
large  coveted  carriage. 
The  French  cache  sig- 
nifies also  a  passage- 


boat  on  a  river.  Bel.  koetxcy  is  a  coadi  as  well 
as  a  carriage.  Kaotche  is  said  to  signify  with 
the  Huns  a  high  waggon.  Witb  ns  coach  is 
a  carriage  of  pleasuie  or  state,  distingaished 


Her  father  had  two  ooochmen,  when  one  was  im 
the  coa^-box,  if  the  coach  swung  but  the  least  to  one 
side,  she  used  to  shriek. 

ArtPtahmfe*  Hittory  ofJobm  BtdL 

Another  simile  we  mean  to  breach — 
A  new  one  too ! — the  stage  is  a  sta^^-esodk— 
A  stage-ooadi  I  Why  t<— 111  tell  you  if  you  ask  it — 
Here  some  take  place — and  some  mount  the  baskeu 

.  Qarrielu 
Your  late  old  coaeiman,  though  oft  splashed  bf 
dirt. 
And  out  in  msny  a  storm  remains  unhurt ; 
Enjoys  your  kind  reward  for  all  his  pains. 
And  now  to  other  hands  resigns  the  reins.  Xd. 

London!    right  well  thou  knowest  the  hour  oC 
prayer; 
Then  thy  spraee  eitieen,  wasV.ed  artizaa 
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Awi  mag  ippiRitke  gnlp  their  weekly  ur  • 
Thj  eoaA  ^  Hackney,  whiskey,  one-hone  chair, 
ind  hamfaleat  gig  thiovgh  sundry  snboihe  whirl 
fo  Btnftttid,  Brentford,  Harrow. 

B^rtm.   ChOde  Uarolde, 

Coaches  are  suspended  on  leather,  and  moved 
on  wfaeelsu    In  Britain,  and  throughout  Eaiope, 


intended  originally  for  the  conveyance  of  per 
sons  in  the  upper  circles  of  society,  but  now  be* 
come  very  common  among  other  classes,  in  almost 
all  civilised  countries.  In  London,  upwards  of  a 
1000  hackney  coaches  are  daily  employed  for  the 
conveyance  of  its  dtisens  and  residents  from  one 
plaoe  to  another;  and  in  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and 


tbey  are  drawn  by  horses,  except  in  Spain,  where    Birmingham,  coaches  of  the  same  kind  are  used. 


ikf  vat  mules.  In  a  oart  of  me  east,  especially 
m  the  dominions  of  tne  great  Mogul,  coaches 
voe  Tcry  lately  drawn  by  oxen.  In  Denmark 
tbqr  sometimes  yoke  leioMleer  in  their  coaches ; 
though  tath^  for  curiosity  than  use.    About  the 


Hie  Bshion  wiUi  regard  to  the  form  and  orna- 
ment of  coaches  and  other  carriages  for  pleasure, 
is  perpetually  changing;  the  chief  kinds  now  in 
use,  are  the  close  coach,  the  landau,  which 
can  lower  its  roof,  and  part  of  its  ^des,  like 
beginniog  of  the  sixteenth  century,  according  to  the  head  of  a  phaeton ;  the  barouche,  or  open 
profesBor  BedLBumn,  coaches  of  some  kind  were  summer  carriage,  made  on  the  lightest  construo- 
bwwn ;  but  their  use  was  confined  to  women  of  tion ;  the  chariot,  which  is  intend^  only  for  two  or 
the  fiist  nak ;  it  being  at  that  period  considered  three  persons ;  the  landaulet,  or  chariot,  whose 
disgoodal  for  men  to  ride  in  mem.  Thus  the  head  unfolds  back;  the  phaeton  and  caravan, 
ckcton  and  prinees  of  the  empire,  when  they  did  which  have  only  a  bead  and  no  windows,  widi  a 
Dotiadioe  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  states,  leather  »pron,  arising  from  the  foot-board  to  the 
made  this  their  excuae  to  die  emperor,  that  their  waist.  These  ail  run  upon  foor  wheels. 
belth  would  not  permit  them  to  travel  on  horse-  Of  the  two^heeled  Tehicles,  there  is  the  cur- 
back,  and  it  was  reckoned  unbecoming  to  ride  in  ride  drawn  by  two  horses,  each  bearing,  on  a 
oniages  like  women.  It  appears  pretty  evident  narrow  saddle,  the  end  of  a  sliding  bar  or  yoke 
however  that  about  die  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen-  that  upholds  a  central  pole ;  the  gig,  chaise,  or 
toiyi  the  emperor^  ^ingSy  vaA  some  princes,  tra-  wiskey  that  have  each  only  one  horse,  which 
Tdled  ia  covered  carriages;  and  likewise  used  movte  between  a  pair  of  shidb,  borne  neariy  ho- 
tok  on  particular  public  occasions.  The  nup-  rizontally,  by  means  of  a  leathern  sling  passing 
tial  cani^  of  the  empeior  Le<^ld's  fiist  wife,  over  the  nddle  tree.  When  a  gig,  &c.  has  two 
a  Spaaiih  princess,  oost  38,000  florins,  including  hones,  one  preceding  the  other  in  harness,  the 
mm.  The  caadMs  used  by  that  emperor  machine  and  its  horses  taken  together  are  deno- 
himaelf  were  covered  over  with  red  doth  and  black  minated  a  tandem,  a  latin  word  si^iiying,  at 
nils;  the  harness  was  black,  and  no  gold  was  to    length.     This  is  always  a  very  questionable  sort 


he  jBoi  in  the  whole  woik.  The  pannels  were 
ghs.  On  festival  days  die  harness  was  oma- 
ncoted  with  frmges  of  silk.  All  the  distinction 
hetviit  the  impmil  coaches,  and  those  of  the  la- 
(hfli  ia  die  empecor's  auite,  was,  that  the  former 
had  traces  made  of  leather,  and  the  latter  of  ropes. 
Cairiages  were  early  introduoed  into  France. 


of  Tebide  for  safety,  especially  in  crowded  streets 
or  ways ;  but  the  management  of  it  is  not  to  be 
compared,  certainly  with  another  effort  of  noble 
daring  which  the  mat  and  sdentific  supplement 
to  the  Encyclopeedia  Britannica  records.  '  We 
have  seen  a  vehicle,  says  a  writer  in  that  work, 

^ called  a  suicide,  from  the  extreme  danger  of  dri- 

A  ttatate  of  Philip  the  Fair,  issued  in  1294,  for  ving  it;  and  there  are  some  aspiring  youths,  who 
the  suppression  ot  luxury,  prohibits  the  wives  of  have  for  eclipsed  all  ihek  competitors,  by  driving 
cttizent  fiom  the  use  of  them.  In  England  the  through  die  most  crowded  streets  in  very  high 
oidest  coaches  used  by  the  ladies  were  called  carriages,drawnby  two  hones,  die  one  before  the 
IJ^^licotM^  a  name  now  sunk  into  oblivion,    other,  supported  on  one  narrow  wheel  1 ' 


^Kfaard  II.  towards  the  end  of  die  fourteenth  Coachbs,  Mail,  are  stag(i'  coaches  of  a  parti- 

^(BUay«  when  obliged  to  fly  before  his  rebellious  cular  construction,  carrying  Iris  Majesty's  mails, 

>Dh|ects,  travelled  with  all  his  attendants  on  which  are  protected  by  a  guard,  and  subject  to  the 

IfiB^ack;  his  motber  alone,  who  was  indisposed,  regulations  of  the  postK>fiice.    Until  the  year 

5^  in  a  coach.     And  even  this  afterwards  1784,  letters  were  conveyed  from  the  metropolis 

^(ttae  nafoshiooable,  the  daughter  of  Charles  to  distant  ports  of  the  kingdom,  and  vice  versft, 

^^^-  dunring  the  ladies  of  England,  with  what  by  carts  with  a  single  horse  to  each,  or  by  boys 

case  the  coidd  ride  «a  a  side-saddle.  Coaches  first  on  horseback;  in  consequence  of  which  many 

c>B«  mio  use  in  Bngland,  according  to  Stow,  robberies  were  committed,  delays  occasioned,  and 

about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  being  losses  sustained.    A<  diis  penod  John  Palmer, 

^^Mnoedfrom  Gennany  by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  esq.  afterwards  comptroller  general  of  the  post- 

JB 1598  the  Engiiah  plenipotentiary  went  to  Scot-  office,  devised  a  new  plan,  which  he  recommended 

HBd  ia  a  coach ;  and  about  1605  they  were  gene-  to  government,  as  calculated  to  increase  the  re- 

^J  used.    Pleupfrtentiaries  first  appeared  in  venue,  accommodate  die  public,  and  be  highly 

^aciwa  at  the  imperial  oommission  held  at  Er-  advantageous  to  all  parties.    It  was  to  provide  a 

"itb,  ia  1613;  and  in  1681  no  fewer  than  fl%  certain  number  of  coaches  of  light  construction ; 

gilt  coaches  were  to  be  seen  at  the  court  of  Ernest  each  to  be  adapted  to  carry  the  various  bags  or 

A^^istas  of  HanoiveE.    They  have  since  been  packets  of  letters,  which  were  destined  for  a  par- 

P^^naHy  bionghl  to  perfection.    Louis  XIV.  of  ticular  part  of  the  country,  or  line  of  road.    All 

rtaace  made  several  sumptuary  laws  for  restrain-  the  coaches,  drawn  by  four  horses,  were  to  leave 

Jg  tiie  ensessive  richnes8«of  coaches,  prohibiting  London  precisely  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 

■*  ws  of  gold,  silTer,  &c.  therein.  to  travel  'at  the  rate  of  ei^t  mil^  an  hour,  inclu- 

A  oeaehhaa  beesi  defined,  a  convenient  carriage  ding  the  time  allowed  for  change  of  horses,  kc. 

^wynded  on  springs,  and  moiviBg  on  four  wheels  and  to  arrive  at  and  leave  certain  post-towns  at 
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specific  times.  Each  coach  is  provided  with  a 
coachman,  a  guard  with  fire-arms,  an  excellent 
time-piece  set  by  the  Post-office  clock,  and 
allowed  to  carry  four  passengers  inside  and  two 
outside.  The  systematic  regularity,  punctuality, 
superior  setfety,  and  expedition  of  the  mail- 
coaohes  of  England  render  them  superior  to  any 
other  public  conveyance  in  Europe.  Every  coach 
on  its  arrival  in  town  is  sent  to  the  contractor's 
yard  for  inspection,  as  to  its  condition,  so  that  no 
one  returns  to  its  business  liable  to  those  acci- 
dents through  want  of  examination  that  frequently 
occur  to  other  coaches.  The  property  and  pro- 
fits of  the  post,  or  the  conveyance  of  letters,  are 
vested  in  government,  which  contracts  with  the 
proprietors  of  coaches  for  the  carriage  of  the  mail ; 
out  these  proprietors  derive  their  chief  profit 
from  the  fare  of  passengers,  and  carriage  of  small 
packets.  The  mail  coaches  are  said  to  run  above 
13,000  miles  daily.  There  is  a  similar  establish- 
ment in  Ireland,  fiy  50  Geo.  III.  c.  48;  if 
the  coachman,  or  any  other  person  having  the 
care  of  the  mail  coach  or  any  other  carriage,  shall 
permit  any  other  person,  without  the  consent  of 
a  proprietor,  or  against  the  consent  of  the  passen- 
gers, to  drive  the  same,  or  quit  the  box  without 
reasonable  occasion,  or  for  a  longer  space  of  time 
than  such  occasion  may  require  (though  the  reins 
be  left  for  the  time  in  the  hands  of  the  passenger 
on  the  box);  or,  if  the  coachman,  or  person 
having  the  care  of  the  coach,  shall  by  turious 
driving,  or  any  negligence  or  misconduct,  over- 
turn the  carriage,  or  in  any  manner  endanger 
tlie  persons  or  property  of  the  passengers,  or  the 
property  of  the  owners  or  proprietors  of  such 
carnage  (unavoidable  accidents  excepted)  every 
such  coachman  or  person  so  ofiending,  shall 
for  every  such  offence  forfeit  not  exceeding  £l0, 
nor  less  than  £5.  If  the  guard  of  a  mail  coach 
or  other  carriage  shall  fire  off  his  arms,  except  for 
self-defence,  he  shall  forfeit  £5. 

Coaches,  Stage,  in  Grea(  Britain,  as  underta- 
king the  conveyance  of  persons  and  parcels  from 
one  place  to  another,  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  various  legal  injunctions  and  provisons.  Un- 
der the  CommissiQners  of  Stamps  they  are  sub- 
ject to  certain  mileage  duties,  55  Geo.  III.-c.  185. 

As  carriers,  stage-ooachmen  (but  not  Hackney 
coachmen  of  Loudon),  come  under  the  general 
law  of  'all  persons  carrying  goods  for  hire;' 
and  are  chargeable  in  a  limited  v^ay,  with  all  the 
faults  and  mis-carriages  of  their  servants.  But, 
1.  A  price  must  be  paid,  or  contracted  to  be 
paid.  In  an  action  against  a  master  of  a  stage- 
coach, the  plaintiff  set  forth,  that  he  took  a  place 
in  the  coach  for  such  a  town,  and  that  in  the 
journey  the  defendant,  by  negligence,  lost  the 
plaintiff's  trunk ;  upon  not-guilty  pleading,  the 
evidence  was,  that  the  plaintiff  gave  the  trunk 
to  the  man  who  drove  the  coach,  who  promised  to 
take  care  of  it,  but  lost  it;  and  the  question  viras, 
whether  the  master  vras  chargeable;  and  ad- 
judged that  he  was  not,  unless  the  master  takes 
a  price  for  the  carriage  of  the  goods  as  well  as 
for  the  carriage  of  the  person,  and  then  he  is 
within  the  custom  as  a  carrier ;  that  a  master  is 
not  chargeable  for  the  acts  of  his  servants,  but 
when  they  are  done  in  execution  of  the  authority 
given  by  the  mapter,  then  the  act  of  ihe  servant 


is  the  act  of  the  master,  1  Salk.  282.  And  2.  By 
the  custom  and  usage  of  stages,  every  passenger 
pays  for  the  carriage  of  goods  above  a  certain 
weight ;  and  there  the  coachman  shall  be  charged 
for  the  loss  of  goods  beyond  such  weight  1  Com. 
Rep.  25.  3.  In  order  to  charge  a  stage-coach 
proprietor  or  carrier  with  the  loss  of  goods, 
regard  must  be  had  to  any  special  notice  or 
understanding  between  the  parties.  A  person 
delivered  to  a  carrier's  book-keeper  two  rags  of 
money  sealed  up,  to  be  carried  from  London  to 
Exeter,  and  tola  him  that  it  was  £200,  and  took 
his  receipt  for  the  same,  with  promise  of  delivery 
for  10s.  per  cent,  carriage  and  risk :  though  it 
be  provcNi  that  there  was  £400  in  the  bags,  if 
the  carrier  be  robbed  he  shall  answer  only  for 
£200,  because  there  was  a  particular  undertsdcing 
for  tlie  carriage  of  that  sum  and  no  more,  and 
his  reward,  which  makes  him  answerable,  ex- 
.  tends  no  farther.  Garth.  486.  Or,  A  sends  goods 
to  B  who  says,  he  will  warrant  they  shall  go  safe; 
he  is  liable  for  any  damage  sustained  by  them, 
notwithstanding  A  sends  one  of  his  own  servants 
in  B's  cart  to  look  after  them.  2  B.  and  P.  416. 

And  where  the  owner  of  a  stage-coach  puts 
out. an  advertisement  'that  he  would  not  be  an- 
swerable for  money,  plate,  or  jewels  above  the 
value  of  £5,  unless  he  had  notice,  and  was  paid 
accordingly ;'  all  goods  received  by  that  ooach 
are  under  that  special  acceptance ;  and  if  money 
or  plate  be  sent  by  it  without  notice,  and  being 
paid  for  it,  if  lost,  the  coach  owner  is  not  liable; 
Gibbon  v.  Paynton,  4  Burr.  2298.  Izett  v. 
Mountain,  4  East,  371.  Nicholson  v.  Willan, 
5  East,  507.  Not  even  to  tlie  extent  of  the  £5, 
or  the  sum  paid  for  booking.  Clay  v.  Willan, 
H.  Black.  Rep.  298. — ^In  these  cases  a  personal 
communication  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  a 
special  acceptance. — ^Advertisements,  notices  in 
the  warehouse,  and  hand-bills,  which  it  is  pro- 
bable the  plaintiff  saw,  or  which  he  might  have 
seen,  are  sufficient. 

For  the  protection  of  persons  travelling  by 
stage-coaches,  the  salutary  provisions  of  50 
Geo.  III.  c.  48,  are,  That  a  carriage  widi 
four  or  more  wheels,  and  drawn  by  four 
or  more  horses,  shall  be  allowed  to  cany  ten 
outside  passengers  and  no  more,  exclusive 
of  the  coachman,  but  including  the  guard; 
and  one  passenger  only  shall  be  allowed  to 
sit  upon  the  box  with  the  coachman,  three  on 
the  front  of  the  roof,  and  the  remaining  six  be- 
hind, on  any  part,  except  on  the  luggage,  or  that 
part  of  the  roof  allotted  for  the  same.  Carriages 
drawn  by  two  or  three  horses  shall  be  allowed 
no  more  than  five  outside  passengers,  exclusive 
of  the  coachman ;  and  all  stage  coaches,  called 
long  coaches,  or  double-bodied  coaches,  shall 
carry  no  more  than  eight  outside  passengers,  ex- 
clusive of  the  coachman,  but  including  the  guard, 
if  there  be  any,  under  such  fines  and  penalties 
as  are  imposed  by  the  act ;  provided  that  no 
child  in  the  lap,  or  under  seven  years,  shall  be 
accounted  one  of  this  number,  unless  there  be 
more  than  one ;  and  if  more,  two  such  children 
shall  be  accounted  equal  to  one  grown  person, 
and  so  on  in  the  same  proportion ;  and  that  no 
person  paying  as  an  outsiae  passenger  shall  be 
permitted  to  sit  as  an  inside  passeoger,  nnles 
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vilh  the  coDzieiit  of  one  at  least  of  the  inside 
passeogets,  next  to  whom  he  shall  be  placed ; 
proiided  adso,  that  when  the  construction  is  pe- 
culiarly wide  or  commodious,  and  being  so  found 
ifaall  be  duly  licensed  for  that  purpose,  four  out- 
side passengers  shall  be  allowed  to  sit  on  the 
front  of  sudi  carriage;  but  outside  passengers 
liiall  never  exceed  ten  in  all. 

No  proprietor  or  driver  of  any  such  carriage, 
tavelling  for  hire,  shall  permit  any  luggage  to 
be  carri^  on  the  roof,  or  any  person  to  go  as 
Qctside  passenger  on  or  about  the  outside  of  any 
sach  cariiage,  the  top  of  which  shall  be  more 
than  eight  feet  nine  inches  from  the  ground,  or 
die  beting  of  which  on  the  ground  shall  be  less 
than  fionr  feet  six  inches  from  the  centre  of  the 
tiack  of  the  right  or  off  wheel,  to  that  of  the 
track  of  the  left  or  near  wheel,  under  the  penalty 
of  £5  for  each  offence.  No  luggage  whatever, 
eioeeding  two  feet  in  height,  shall  be  conveyed 
on  the  roof  of  any  carnage,  if  drawn  by  four  or 
]&ore  horses ;  and,  when  drawn  by  two  or  three 
hones,  sach  luggage  shall  not  exceed  eighteen 
inches  above  the  roof,  under  the  penalty  of  for- 
feiting £5  for  every  inch  above  two  feet  or  eigh- 
teen inches  respectively ;  if  the  driver  so  offend- 
ing shall  be  the  owner,  he  shall  forfeit  £lO  for 
eT*ry  inch  above  the  measure  above  assigned, 
and,  in  de&ult  of  payment,  the  person  or  per- 
soQi  90  offending  shall  be  committed  to  the  com- 
mon gaol  or  bouse  of  correction  of  the  county. 
Ice  where  the  offence  was  committed,  for  two 
months,  unless  such  penalties  be  sooner  paid ; 
provided  always,  ^that  all  packages  be  so  placed 
on  the  roof,  that  no  passenger  snail  sit  on  them, 
imder  the  penalty  of  50s.  for  each  offence,  to  be 
paid  by  each  such  passenger ;  and  the  division 
or  space  on  the  top  allotted  for  luggage,  shall  be 
distmctly  separated  from  the  other  part  of  the 
top,  by  some  railing  or  otherwise.  However, 
higga^  may  be  carried  of  a  greater  height  than 
two  &U  if  not  more  tlian  ten  feet  nine  inch^ 
from  the  ground. 

Tht  numher  of  passengers  permitted  to  be 
carried,  shall  be  specified  in  the  licence,  and 
painted  On  the  doors  of  the  coach  in  legible 
characters;     and    commissioners    for    granting 
licences  may  order  a  cross  plate  on  the  side  of 
eadi  coach,  with  the  owner's  name,  &c.  instead 
of  the  above  inscription ;   the  penalty  for  de- 
facing, &c.  sach  inscription  is  a  forfeiture  of  £5, 
and  every  person  offending  against  the  pro- 
vistODS  of  tnis  act,  by  not  having  a  licence,  by 
omitting  the  inscription,  or  carrving  more  out- 
side passengers  than  are  specified  in  the  licence 
and  m  the  inscription,  as  above,  shall  for  cveiy 
ofienoe  forfeit  £lO  for  each  outside  passenger 
beyond  the  number  allowed,   and  double  that 
sum  if  the  driver  or  coachman  be  owner  or  part- 
owner.    The  owners  of  stage-coaches  shall  be 
liable  to  poialtxes  if  drivers  cannot  be  found, 
provided  that  the  owners  cannot  prove  to  the 
atis£ution  of  the  magistrates  before  whom  the 
infonnation  is  laid,  by  sufficient  evidence  in- 
dependent of  his  own  testimony,  that  the  offence 
was  committed  bj  the  driver  without  his  know- 
Is^  and  without  any  profit  accruing  to  him- 
•eif;  and  the  driver,  when  found,  shall  pay  the 
poakw,  or  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol  or 
Vol.  VI, 


house  of  correction,  for  not  less  than  three,  and 
not  more  than  six  months. 

Tlie  penalty  on  a  driver  for  using  abusive  or 
insulting  language  to  any  passenger,  or  exacting 
more  than  his  fare,  is  a  ferfeitureofnot  less  than 
5i,  nor  more  than  40s.,  or  a  commitment  for  any 
time  not  exceeding  one  month,  nor  less  than  three 
days,  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate.  Pas- 
sengers are  empowered  to  require  toll-collectors 
to  count  the  number  of  passengers,  and  to  mea- 
sure the  height  of  the  luggage ;  and  the  driver 
refiising  to  stop  for  this  purpose,  shall  forfeit  £5 
for  every  such  refiisal,  and  it  more  passengers  are 
carried  than  the  act  allows,  or  the  luggage  ex- 
ceed the  height  assigned  by  it,  he  shall  forfeit 
double  the  penalty  imposed  by  this  act  for  such 
offence,  one-half  to  the  collector  for  his  trouble 
and  the  other  half  to  the  passenger ;  and  if  the 
toll-collector,  upon  being  required  by  such  pas- 
senger, shall  refuse  to  make  such  examination, 
he  shaJl  forfeit  £5  for  every  such  offence ;  and 
if  any  person  shall  endeavour  to  evade  such 
examination,  by  desQending  from  such  carriage 
previously  to  its  reaching  any  turnpike  gate,  and 
re-aseending  after  it  has  passed  such  fnte,  he 
shall  forfeit  £lO.  But  stage-coaches  carrying  no 
parcels  or  luggage  inside,  or  in  the  l>oots,  or 
under  their  beds,  having  obtained  special  li- 
cence, may  carry  two  extra  passengers. 

All  prosecutions  must  be  commenced  in  four- 
teen days ;  persons  aggrieved  may  appeal  to  the 
sessions.  This  act  is  a  public  act.  And  quoted 
in  the  clause  respecting  mail  and  other  coaches 
above. 

COACH-MAKING.  Coach-making  is  an 
art  which  has,  within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years, 
been  carried  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection. 
Coach  and  coach-harness  makers,  though  of  dif- 
ferent professions,  in  some  respects,  are  privi- 
leged by  each  other  to  follow  either  or  both 
trades.  Tlie  coach-maker  is  generally  under- 
stood to  be  the  principal  in  the  business,  being 
the  person  who  makes  the  wood-work.  There 
are,  however,  but  very  few  professions  in  which 
a  greater  number  of  artisans  are  necessarily  em- 
ployed, such  as  wheelwrights,  smiths,  painters, 
carvers  and  gilders,  curriers,  lace-makers,  wool- 
len cloth  manufacturers,  and  many  others.  We 
shall  therefore  follow  this  art  through  its  various 
branches  with  some  particularity  of  detail. 

It  is  a  first  and  obvious  rule,  that  carrit^s  of 
every  kind  should  be  adapted,  not  only  to  the 
different  uses,  but  also  to  tne  different  places  for 
which  they  are  intended.  The  best  possible  car- 
riage for  the  paved  streets  of  London,  and  other 
large  towns,  is  not  the  most  proper  for  country 
use,  and  one  that  is  adapted  to  the  excellent 
roads  of  England,  would  be  unsuitable  for  the 
traveller  on  tlie  Continent.  The  construction  of 
every  caniage  should  be  as  Ught  as  the  nature  of 
the  place  it  is  destined  for,  and  its  necessary 
work  will  admit;  superior  strength  can  only  be 
effected  by  addition  in  the  weight  of  materials, 
which  a  regard  to4he  horses  will  make  a  person 
very  carefiil  not  unnecessarily  to  increase.  The 
great  art  then  consists  in  building  as  light  as 
possible,  yet  so  as  sufficiently  to  secure  the  car* 
riage  from  danger.  What  a  light  carriage  may 
lose  by  wearing  a  shorter  time  than  one  much 
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heavier,  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  preser- 
vation of  the  horses. 

The  general  form  of  structure  in  a  carriage 
depends  much  on  fancy,  v^hile  the  size  must  be 
proportioned  to  the  intention,  and  regulated  by 
the  width  of  the  seat,  and  the  height  of  the  roof. 
The  timbers  of  the  body  should  be  of  dry  ash, 
and  formed  with  great  exactness;  the  pannels  are 
made  of  soft  straight-grained  mahogany,  smoothed 
to  a  fine  surface,  and  fitted  or  fixed  in  prepared 
grooves,  or  bradded  on  the  surfaces  or  the 
framing ;  the  insides  are  to  be  well  secured  by 
gluing,  blocking,  and  canvas,  to  the  pannels ;  the 
roof  and  lining,  or  inner  parts,  are  made  of  deal 
boards.  As  no  parts  of  the  framing  of  the  body, 
if  well  executea,  are  likely  to  fail  by  use^  a 
reparation  in  consequence  of  accidents  is  all  that 
is  to  be  expected. 

The  pannels  generally  suffer  most  injury,  either 
from  excessive  heat,  or  from  the  bad  quality  ot 
the  timber:  of  course  great  attention  is  required 
in  selecting  good  boards  for  this  article,  which,  i. 
not  dry  and  well-seasoned,  are  sure  to  &il  by 
drawing  from  the  grooves,  bulging,  or  cracking : 
Even  tbough  the  timbers  are  good,  if  the  car- 
riage is  exposed  to  any  excess  of  hot  weather,  it 
is  a  great  chance  but  they  will  fly :  but  no  dis- 
credit ought  to  attach  to  the  builder  from  that 
circumstanoe.  The  first  summer  a  carriage  is 
used  will  prove  the  sufficiency  of  the  pannels. 
So  soon  as  they  begin  to  start  from  the  grooves, 
as  they  mostly  will,  in  some  degree,  the  builder 
should  examine  and  relieve  th^m  where  confiued, 
to  prevent  cracking.  A  little  drawing  from  the 
grooves  is  to  be  expected,  and  is  of  no  material 
consequence ;  but,  if  they  crack,  it  will  be  a  dis 
agreeable  object  to  the  eye. 

As  sufficient  room  in  the  carriage  makes  the 
9tai$  comfortable,  its  capacity  should  be  the  first 
object,  and  the  width  ot  the  body  ought  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  number  it  is  meant  to  accom- 
modate. Open  bodies  have  this  advantage,  that 
three  can  sit  with  tolerable  ease  on  the  same 
length  of  seat,  as  would  accommodate  two  in  a 
confined  one.  A  fiiU-sized  seat  for  a  close  body 
to  contain  three  persons,  is  about  four  feet  one 
or  two  inches;  that  of  an  open  body,  three  feet 
five  or  six  inches.  This  latter  size  19  sufficient 
for  two  persons  in  a  close  carriage,  but  a  seat  ot 
from  two  foet  seven  inches,  to  two  feet  eight  or 
ten  inches,  is  sufficient  in  ^e  open  bodies.  The 
width  across  the  seats  ^s  never  regular,  but  is 
adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  body.  The  usual 
width  is  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  inches.  The 
height  of  the  seat  from  the  bottom  is  in  general 
fourteen  inches,  and  fit>m  the  seat  upward  to  the 
roof,  firom  three  feet  six  inches  to  three  feet  nine 
inches,  without  the  cushion.  It  frequently  has 
been  found  oonvenient  to  make  the  seat  move- 
able, to  give  freedom  to  certain  head-dresses. 
Few  people  rise  above  three  feet  fix>m  the  seat,  so 
that,  allowing  two  inches  for  the  cushions,  there 
is  left  in  the  clear,  without  the  head-dress,  from 
ftmr  to  seven  inches. 

The  bodies  of  a  post-chaise  and  chariot  do  not 
differ  from  each  other,  but  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  intended  alter  their  name.  The  chariot 
10  distinguished  from  the.  post-chaise,  by  the  ad- 
ditioii  of  a  ooach-box  to  me  carriage  part    The 


post-chaise  being  intended  for  road  woik,  ani 
the  chariot  generally  for  town  use.  The  materi 
als  of  carriages  meant  for  post  work  only,  an 
somewhat  lighter  than  those  of  a  town  carriage 
but,  when  alternately  used,  the  strength  must  b 
sufficient  for  either.  The  fi:amings  are  not  re 
quired  to  be  so  strong  for  one  or  two,  as  for  thre^ 
persons.  If  a  carriage  is  generally  used  fo 
three,  the  length  of  the  seat  should  be  from  foai 
feet  to  four  feet  one  or  two  inches;  but  if  onlj 
for  a  third  person,  occasionally,  three  feet  eigh 
inches  will  be  sufficient,  with  a  seat  to  draw  ou 
from  the  centre.  A  greater  width  is  usually 
allowed  at  the  front,  than  at  the  back  of  the  seat 
to  render  it  more  commodious  for  the  elbows 
The  door-lights  or  windows  are  frequently  con 
tracted  on  the  seat-side,  that  the  passengers  mai 
be  more  secure  from  outwaid  observation,  whili 
at  the  same  time  there  is  a  sufficient  view  froa 
within.  The  following  is  a  description  of  a  bodj 
complete  in  all  its  parts,  as  given  by  Mr.  Feltoi 
in  his  excellent  woric  on  this  subject. 

The  upper  parts,  except  the  rooG»,  are  gene 
rally  callea  upper  quarters,  that  is  side  and  baci 
quarters.  The  usual  mode  of  finishing  these  ii 
by  filling  the  vacancy  with  deal  boardings,  firmly 
battened  on  the  inside,  and  covering  the  surface 
with  leather,  tightly  straroed  on,  and  nailed  a 
the  inside  edges ;  over  which  a  moulding  goes 
and  is  spwed  at  the  ontside  edges,  making  a  welt 
or  is  nailed  in  a  prepared  rabbet,  and  covere< 
also  with  mouldings.  Other  quarters  have  th< 
vacancy,  the  pillars,  and  rails  covered  with  i 
pannel  or  manogany  board,  finely  smoodied  01 
the  outside.  The  leathered  surfiaice  is  the  mos 
secure;  the  pannel  sur&ce  looks  the  best;  bui 
the  brads  with  which  they  are  confined,  and  th< 
other  nailings  of  the  head-plates,  mouldings,  kc 
occasion  them  fi^uently  to  ^plit. 

The  sword-case  is  prepared  in  the  same  man* 
ner  as  the  quarters,  either  with  a  leather  01 
mahogany  sunace. 

The  lower  side  pannels  are  put  in  an  im- 
proved  rounded  form.  It  adds  considerably  tc 
the  fullness  of  the  side,  and  exhibits  the  painting 
thereon  to  a  much  greater  advantage;  this  ii 
done  by  the  door  and  standing  pillars  bemg  lef 
foil  on  the  outsides,  and  reduced  by  rounding 
them  towards  the  bottom. 

The  inside  work,  where  the  glasses  are  con< 
tained  in  the  front  and  doors,  is  only  lined  oi 
cased  with  the  boardings,  and  nailed  in  rabbeu 
on  those  pillars  which  form  the  lights  or  win* 
dows ;  the  other  inside  work  is  battening,  block- 
ing, and  gluing  of  canvas  along  the  edges,  and 
across  the  grain  of  the  pannels,  which  gluing 
very  much  preserves  and  strengthens  them.  Th( 
blocking  is  also  a  material  assistance  to  th< 
strength,  which  is  done  by  a  half-square,  cu 
across  or  angle-ways,  cutting  it  also  in  ^hor 
lengths,  and  ^uing  the  square  sides  against  th( 
pannel  and  its  framing. 

The  battens  are  long  thin  pieces  of  board 
placed  across  the  grain  of  the  wood,  braddec 
or  secured  by  blocks  or  canvas,  in  order  U 
strengthen  or  support  those  parts  to  which  the] 
are  applied. 

The  inside  work,  after  being  thus  finished 
should  be  immediately  painted  all  over,  excep 
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Aeseats,  mi,  in  paiticnbr,  tbie  door  and  froot 
pmneis,  before  the  lining-boaxtb  ate  fixed  in,  so 
as  to  opose  no  timber  to  the  air  uncovered  with 
punt,  as  ^  air  materially  affects  it,  particularly 
the  inde  boards  or  paimds.  They  swell  in  wet, 
sod  shrink  m  dry  seasons;  a  proper  attention, 
in  this  particular,  is  indispensably  necessary. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  coach  has  no 
fcie  pitttf  like  the  chariot,  because  it  has  no 
vindows  in  front.  The  bodies  of  the  landau  and 
faodaalet  difier  nothing  in  shape  from  those 
already  mentioned.  The  landau  is  of  the  coach, 
the  laodanlet  of  the  chariot  form.  The  weight 
of  dieae  is  so  much  greater  than  that  of  the  car- 
nages in  their  tam^  structure,  that  they  axe 
ooir  hot  seldom  used.  The  difference,  however, 
esoeptiDg  additional  strength  of  timber,  is  only 
horn  the  middle  rails  upward,  to  wbich  height 
the  doors  open.  It  is  usual  to  add  a  spring-bolt 
OQ  that  side  of  the  door  which  shuts,  to  prevent 
in  bong  opened  when  either  the  glass  or  shutter 
iiap. 

In  open  carriages,  as  phaetons,  curricles,  kc. 
tieie  is  so  great  a  vaiiety  of  foii)Qs,that  no  gene- 
al  rule  can  be  observed  in  building  them,  bat 
iiej  ase  mostly  fiuhioned  according  to  the  &aoy 
of  their  owner.  Those  intended  for  single  horses 
are  for  the  most  part  li^t,  the  length  of  the  seat 
19  geoendly  adapted  for  two  persons  only,  those 
ht  two  hones  are  made  of  stronger  timbers,  and 
are  more  roomy.  Tlie  method  of  hanging  the 
bodies  dmnds  also  on  ifancy,  or  a  conception  of 
ease:  and  some  bodies  are  not  hung  at  all,  but 
foed  <m  Ihe  shaft  of  the  carriage,  depending 
CBtiiely  for  their  ease  on  the  springs  which  are 
fixed  underneath,  and  which  support  the  shafts 
on  die  axletree.  The  heads  to  some  open  bodies 
ne  penaaneutiy  fixed,  and  others  are  made  to 
<^  Q^  but  the  addition  of  their  weight,  and 
tbeir  great  expense,  frequently  render  their  use 
objectionable.  The  gig  bodv  is  principally  used 
in  a  conide,  or  handsome  chaise  carriage.  The 
bind  loops,  which  suspend  the  weight,  are  fixed 
|biOQ^  the  comer  pillars.  The  metiiod  of  hang- 
b^  at  the  fore-part  varies  according  to  the  taste 
and  judgment  of  the  builder,  or  the  situation  of 
die  body.  The  side  pannels  may  fill  the  space 
betweea  the  two  pillars,  but,  in  conformity  to  the 
pnsmt  mode  of  Duilding,  the  side  is  divided  at 
^  standing  pillar  by  a  door,  or  an  imitation 
^^mnif  preserving  the  same  shape.  In  either 
case,  whether  a  sbam  or  real  door,  it  projects 
^bore  the  surface  of  the  pannels.  The  size  of 
^  body  varies  according  to  the  purposes  for 
*bidi  it  is  intended,  but  in  general  the  mea- 
■ire  is  from  two  feet  ten  immes  to  three  feet 
two  indies  on  the  seat. 

Though  the  word^/bur-toAee/eef  carriage  usually 
applies  a  carnage  complete,  yet  it  is  distinguish- 
ed among  builders  as  the  under  part  onW^  or 
^ame  with  the  wheels,  on  which  the  body  is 
Placed.  It  is  the  carriage  which  bears  the  stress 
^  the  whole  machine,  and,  of  course,  every 
tbing  depnds  on  its  strength.  It  should  be  well 
^^ifoiwned,  according  to  the  weight  it  is  meant 
^Kppoit,  always  allowing  rather  an  over  than 
*^  proportion,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  accidents. 
^^■opBr  application  of  the  iron  work  to  support 
*^  pressure  is  a  thing  materially  to  be  attended 


to,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  that  there  are 
no  flaws  in  it.  The  timbers,  which  are  of  ash, 
should  be  of  young  trees,  of  the  strongest  kind, 
free  from  knots,  and  perfecUy  seasoned  befoie 
they  are  used ;  as  many  parts  of  the  framing  are 
obliged  to  be  curved,  it  is  best  to  select  such 
timbers  as  are  grown  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
sha^ie.  The  workmanship  must  be  strong  and 
firm,  and  not  partially  strained  in  arnr  of  its 

C I,  as  it  is  liable  to  much  racking.  The  tim- 
throughout  are  lessened  or  reduced,  for  the 
sake  of  external  appearance,  which  appearance 
is  assisted  also  with  moulding  edges  and  carving. 

All  four-wheel  carriages  are  divided  into  two 
parts;  the  upper  and  under  carriage.  The  up- 
per is  the  main  one  on  which  the  body  is  hung, 
the  onder  carriage  is  the  conductor,  and  turns  by 
means  of  a  lever,  called  the  pole,  acting  on  a 
centre  pin,  called  the  perch  bolt.  The  hind 
wheels  belong  to  the  upper  part,  the  fore  wheels 
to  the  under. 

Of  foiur-wheel  carriages  there  are  two  sorts, 
the  perch  and  crane-neck,  in  which  there  is  a 
material  difference  in  the  Riding  and  proper- 
ties, but  this  does  not  affect  the  bodies,  as  thev 
wiil  hang  eaually  well  on  either.  The  perch 
carriage  is  or  the  most  simple  construction,  and 
lighter  than  the  crane-neck;  and,  as  the  width  of 
the  streets  in  London  gives  every  advantage  to 
their  use  in  turning,  they  are  the  most  general. 
The  crane-neck  carriage  has  by  much  the  superi- 
ority for  convenience  and  elegance,  and  every 
grand  or  state  equipage  is  of  this  construction; 
but  the  weight  of  the  cranes,  and  the  additional 
strength  of  materials  necessary  for  the  support, 
make  carriages  of  this  sort  considerably  heavier 
than  the  other. 

The  track  in  which  the  wheeb  of  every  car- 
riage are  to  run  is  generally  the  same,  except 
when  intended  for  particular  roads,  in  which 
waggons  and  other  neavy  carriages  are  princi- 
pally used :  these  leave  deep  ruts,  in  which  light 
carriages  must  likewise  go,  or  be  liable  to  acci- 
dent. All  four-wheel  carriages  should  have  ,the 
hind  and  fore  wheels  to  roll  in  the  same  track ; 
the  ordinary  width  of  the  wheels  is  four  foet 
eight  or  ten  inches,  thai  of  waggons  or  carts 
generally  measure  more  than  five  feet,  to  which 
chaise  wheels  (being  principally  intended  for  the 
country)  are  adapted.  It  is  immaterial  to  what 
width  wheels  are  set,  if  used  for  running  upon 
stones,  but  upon  sc^t  and  marshy  roads,  if  exact- 
ness is  not  attended  to,  the  draught  is  consider- 
ably increased.  The  different  heights  of  die 
hind  and  fore  wheels  make  also  a  difference  in 
the  length  of  their  axlettees,  agreeably  to  the 
proportion  they  bear  to  each  other,  the  fore 
wheel  has  the  longest  axletree  by  one  or  two 
inches  between  the  shouldera. 

The  length  of  the  carriage  is  regulated  by 
the  size  or  length  of  the  Iwiy  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  carry ;  but  it  always  takes  its  measure 
from  the  centres  of  the  hind  and -fore  :axletrees. 
In  general,  a  perch-formed  carriage  measuses 
nine  feet  two  inches  for  a  chariot,  and  nine  foet 
eight  inches  for  a  coach ;  but  in  a  crane«necked 
carriage,  on  account. of  the  bow  for  the  wheels  to 
pass  under  the  measure,  in  a  chariot  is  nine  feet 
six  inches,  in  a  coach  ten  foet. 
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We  shall  now  give  a  more  particular  account 
of  the  perch  described  by  Mr.  Felton ;  and  af- 
terwards explain  the  nature  of  Mr.  Edward 
Stracey's  invention  for  an  improved  method  of 
hanging  the  bodies,  and  of  constructing  the 
perches  of  four-wheeled  carriages ;  by  which,  he 
says,  such  carriages  are  less  liable  to  be  over- 
turned, and  for  which  invention  he  obtained, 
some  years  since,  his  majesty's  letters  patent. 

The  perch  is  the  main  timber  of  the  carriage, 
which  extends  through  the  hind  and  fore  spring, 
transom,  or  bars.  By  it  the  principal  part  of  the 
upper  carriage  is  supported.  The  hind  jpari  is 
supported,  and  unitea  to  it,  by  means  of  hooping 
two  extended  timbers,  called  wings,  on  the  side. 
The  fore  end  is  fixed  or  united  to  the  perch  by 
means  of  a  strong  piece  hooped  at  the  top,  and 
framed  through  the  fore  transom,  called  a  hoop- 
ing piece ;  but  some  carriages  have  a  horizontal 
wheel  in  the  front,  the  same  as  the  crane-neck 
carriages ;  and  these  have  no  hooping  piece  to 
the  perch,  but  are  secured  by  means  of  side- 
plates.  Those  on  the  general  principle  iiave,  at 
the  bottom  in  front,  a  flat  piece,  len  extended, 
called  a  toneue,  which  goes  through  a  large  mor- 
tise in  the  R>re  axletree  bed,  and  through  which 
the  perch-bolt  passes ;  its  use  is  to  keep  the  fore 
axletree  bed  steady  in  its  place. 

Sometimes  the  perch  is  made  of  a  bent  form, 
called  a  compass  perch,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
mitting the  body  to  hang  low,  or  to  form  a  more 
agreeble  line  to  the  shape  thereof;  those  perches 
are  of  a  very  ancient  form,  but  are  now  revived 
with  considerable  improvement  from  their  origi- 
nal shape,  and  are  become  the  prevailing  fashion. 
When  the  carriage  is  intended  for  a  whole  or  ho- 
rizontal wheel,  the  perch  has  no  hooping.piece, 
but  is  bolted  by  the  plates  at  each  end  to  the  in- 
side of  the  transoms. 

Plating  with  iron  the  sides  of  perches  is  a 
great  improvement,  and  is  now  most  generally 
done,  and  always  must  be,  to  those  compass 
perches,  if  required  to  be  light  in  their  appear- 
ance, as  the  size  of  the  timber  is  so  much  rcKluced 
by  cutting  them  to  this  shape.  To  the  straight 
or  compass  perch,  iron  plating  on  the  sides  is 
a  great  addition,  as  it  will  admit  the  timbers  to 
be  so  much  reduced,  that  a  sufticient  strength  is 
preserved,  though  but  half  the  usual  size ;  the 
plates,  as  fixed  edge-ways  to  the  sides  of  the 
perch,  will  support  ten  times  more  weight  than 
if  flat-ways  at  the  bottom,  which  is  the  method 
of  plating  a  perch  in  the  plain  or  common  way ; 
ana  many  ot  those  carriages  which  are  made  up 
for  sale,  have  even  the  bottom  plate  omitted;  but 
the  certain  consequence  of  this  superficial  method 
is,  the  sinking  or  settling  of  the  perch,  whereby 
the  carriage  is  contracted  quite  out  of  its  form,  to 
the  great  injury  of  it,  boUi  for  use  and  appear- 
ance, and  there  is  no  remedy  but  by  a  new  one.' 

Mr.  Straoe/s  invention  embraces  four  objects, 
1.  The  constructing  of  the  perch  of  a  four- 
wheeled  carriage,  in  such  a  manner,  that  either 
of  the  axletrees  may  have  a  yertical  motion  in- 
dependent of  the  other;  so  that  the  axletrees 
may  be  in  different  planes  at  the  same  time.  2. 
The  hanging  of  the  body  on  the  springs  of  such 
a  carriage,  in  such  a  manner  as  will  tend  not  only 
to  diminish  the  liability  of  its  being  overturned, 


but  add  also  to  the  ease  of  its  motion.  3.  The 
forming  a  collar-brace,  which  shall  almost  im- 
mediately bring  the  body  to  an  equilibrium, 
should  the  centre  of  gravity  be  moved.  4.  The 
forming  a  perch-bolt,  by  the  use  of  which  the 
carriage  may  be  more  easily  turned  to  the  right  or 
left,  and  the  friction  that  now  takes  place,  by  the 
use  of  the  common  perch-bolts  between  the  wheel 
plates,  the  transom  bed,  and  the  fore  axletree  bed, 
reduced  almost  to  nothing. 

The  principal  variation  of  this  inrention,  fron 
the  common  method  of  hanging  the  body  on  its 
springs,  consists  in  the  body-loops,  which  roust 
be  so  extended,  that  the  ends  of  them  may  come 
nearly  under  the  shackles  of  their  respective 
springs,  and  eadi  of  them  so  formed,  as  to  end 
in  a  cylindrical  axis  of  one  to  two  inches  or 
more  in  length,  and  of  sufficient  strength  to  sup- 
port the  body ;  and  on  each  of  these  body-loop 
axes,  a  shackle,  for  the  reception  of  one  of  the 
main  braces,  should  be  fitted,  ending  in  a  cylin- 
drical box  or  rocket,  made  so  as  to  work  and 
turn  on  die  axis  of  the  bodv-loop,  and  secured 
to  it  by  a  nut  and  pin ;  and  the  connexion  be- 
tween these  shackles  and  their  respective  boxes 
should  be  by  means  of  a  strong  joint,  woikinf^ 
towards  the  front  and  hind  part  of  the  carriage  in 
the  direction  of  the  perch.  The  body  is  to  be 
hung  by  the  main  braces,  attached  to  these 
shackles  on  the  springs,  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  carriage-bodies  are  usually  hung.  When 
the  body  is  thus  hung,  the  action  is  as  fi>llows: 
should  either  of  the  hind  or  fore  wheels  descend 
into  a  low  spot  in  the  road,  or  ascend  a  raised 
surface,  the  boxes  or  sockets  on  the  body-loops 
will  turn  on  their  axes,  and  keep  the  whole  on  a 
proper  equilibrium,  so  as  not  to  be  overturned. 

Another  part  of  the  invention  is  the  applica- 
tion of  a  cylinder  to  the  collar-braces  of  carnages, 
by  means  of  which,  should  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  body  of  the  carriage  be  moved  by  any  ine- 
qualities in  the  road  or  otherwise,  either  to  the 
right  or  left,  the  equilibrium  will  be  almost  im- 
mediately restored  by  the  motion  of  the  cylinder, 
or  roller  on  its  axis,  and  the  consequent  lanpiog 
and  unlapping  of  the  straps ;  for  to  whicDever 
side  the  body  is  impelled,  on  that  side  will  the 
collar-brace  be  lengthened,  and  of  course  the 
opposite  coUar-brace  proportionally  shortened ; 
one  side  is  made  to  operate  as  a  check  upon  the 
other,  in  order  to  bring  the  body  to  its  tnie 
centre.  The  last  part  of  the  invention  is  the 
perch-bolt,  which  being  properly  placed,  the 
fore  axletree  bed  may  be  turned  either  to  the 
right  or  the  left,  with  much  greater  ease  than  if 
the  common  perch  bolt  were  made  use  of,  the 
usual  friction  between  the  beds  and  wheel-plales, 
being  almost  wholly  removed  firom  their  hein^ 
gradually  separated  by  the  lifting  of  the  screw, 
in  the  act  of^  turning.— See  Repertory,  New  &- 
rietf  vol.  xiv. 

The  timbers  of  the  crane  neck  cami^^e,  are  of 
the  same  description  as  those  of  the  last,  except- 
ing the  perch  and  hoopins  timbers,  which  arc 
not  used.  The  hind  and  fore  ends  are  fixed  to 
(he  cranes,  which  makes  the  bearings  more  steady 
than  those  of  a  perch  carriage.  The  whole  will 
be  better  understood  by  the  following  descrip- 
tion : — 
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Fig.  1,  plate  Coach-making,  is  an  elevation 
of  a  cnne-necked  coach  complete ;  fig.  2  is  a 
front  view  of  it,  showing  the  fore  wheels  and  un- 
der carriage ;  and  fig.  3  is  the  horizontal  plan 
of  the  same,  many  parts  of  this  are  too  evident 
aod  oniverally  known  to  require  any  reference, 
as  the  wheels,  the  hody,  the  coach-box,  the  boot, 
the  springs,  he,  a,  a,  are  the  two  cranes  which 
are  made  of  iron,  and  answer  in  their  use  to  the 
irooden  perch  of  the  common  carriage,  which  is 
the  main  timber  of  the  carriage,  extending  and 
connecting  the  hind  and  fore-spring  transom 
D  D,  and  £  £,  or  cross-bars  which  support  the 
springs  F  F  azid  G  G,  and  thus  forming  one 
frame  called  the  upper  carriage,  in  which  the 
body  is  suspended.  The  two  iron  cranes  a,  a, 
form  the  same  connexion,  but  in  a  more  com- 
plete manner,  and  they  have  a  bend  or  neck  at 
by  which  admits  the  fore  wheels  to  pass  under  them 
when  the  carriage  is  turned  short  about ;  the 
cranes  are  united  to  the  fore  carriage,  by  being 
screwed  £ist  into  the  fore  spring  transom  D,  and 
they  are  &rther  screwed  by  clipping  them  down 
to  a  cross  timber  near  A,  in  fig  1,  and  marked 
B  in  fig.  3,  it  is  called  the  budget  bar,  from  the 
cirjomstance  of  its  bearing  the  boot  or  budget, 
and  it  has  t?ro  pieces  A,  A,  called  nunters,  framed 
into  it,  which  connect  it  with  the  fore  transom, 
D,  these  pieces  make  a  platform  or  frame,  on 
which  die  budget  immediately  rests ;  the  springs, 
F,  are  bolted  to  the  transom,  at  the  lower  end, 
and  have  an  iron  brace  F,  fig.  1,  called  the  spring 


i  fore  transom,  or  fore  spring  bar  D|  is  the 
most  essential  part  of  the  cross  framing,  it  is  a 
strong  timber  to  which  the  cranes  are  fixed,  by 
passing  through  it  as  before  mentioned,  therefore, 
an  under  carriage  is  attached  thereto,  by  means 
of  a  large,  round,  iron  pin  d,  fig.  3,  which  passes 
through  its  centre ;  on  the  bottom  is  a  thick  flat 
pUle ;  made  flush  to  the  edges,  called  the  transom 
plate,  on  the  ends  the  springs  are  fixed,  and  on 
the  top  the  boot,  or  the  blocks  that  support  it, 
are  rested.  £  is  the  hind  transom,  or  hind 
spring  bar,  something  similar  in  its  use  to  the 
in  transom,  but  not  required  to  be  of  such 
strength;  to  this  the  ends  of  the  cranes  are  fas- 
tened, and  the  timbers  called  nunters,  which  run 
parallel  with  them,  are  framed  into  it,  and  unite 
it  with  the  hind  axle  bed  H,  on  the  ends  the 
springs  G^  G,  are  fixed ;  the  blocks  or  pump- 
handles,  i  I,  are  placed  on  the  top  to  support 
the  foot  board  K,  or  platform,  and  the  footman's 
step-piece  bolted  on  the  outside.  H  is  the  hind 
axletree  bed,  it  is  a  strong  timber  which  receives 
the  axletree,  the  cranes,  a  a,  as  before  mentioned, 
are  securely  listened  to  it,  and  it  is  connected  by 
two  pieces  called  nunters,  as  before  mentionea, 
vith  die  bend  transom  £;  the  bottom  is  grooved 
to  receive  the  axletree,  which  groove  is  called 
the  bedding  of  the  axletree,  but  is  usually 
hedded  at  the  ends  only.  At  the  two  ends  of  these 
timbers  are  left  projections  called  cuttoos,  which 
cover  the  top  or  back  ends  of  the  wheels,  to 
^Iter  the  axletree  arms  from  the  dirt,  which 
would  otherwise  get  in  behind  the  wheels,  and 
clog  them.  I,  I,  are  the  hind  blocks,  which  are 
called  pomp-handles;  when  further  extended 
»han  what  is  here  represented;  they  are  fr«quently 


called  raisers,  as  thoir  use  is  only  to  heighten  the 
platform  firom  the  hind  framings,  that  the  ap- 
pearance may  be  light,  and  that  the  footman  may 
be  sufficiently  raised,  according  to  the  height  of 
the  body;  they  are  bolted  on  the  axletree  bed 
and  spring  bar  £,  and,  to  prevent  th<;  too  heavy 
appearance,  they  are  often  neatly  ornamented 
with  carving.' 

The  footboard  or  platform  K,  on  which  the 
cushion  for  the  servant  stands,  is  a  flat  tliick  elm 
board,  bolted  on  with  blocks,  to  which  it  is  also 
screwed.  L,  the  boot,  a  large  box  made  of  strong 
elm  board,  nailed  and  screwed  together,  having 
a  door  in  the  front,  which  door  should  be  made 
framed  and  boarded,  and  confined  by  a  bolt  and 
thumb  nut;  the  sur&ceof  this  boot  should  ^ways 
be  covered  with  a  rugset,  or  japanning  leather ; 
u  is  bolted  across  Uie  transom  D,  the  boot  or 
budget  bar  B,  and  fore  blocks  as  shown  in  fig.  1 ; 
and  b  sometimes  raised  on  side  blocks,  to  listen 
the  appearance  of  the  fore  end  of  the  carriage. 
The  parts  marked  M  N  O  P,  including  the  fore 
wheels,  are  called  tlie  fore  or  under  carriage^ 
united  to  the  upper  carriage  by  the  perch  bolt. 
M,  the  fore  axletree  bed,  which  is  required  to  be 
a  strong  piece  of  timber,  in  which  the  fore  axle- 
tree  is  bedded ;  on  this  the  upper  carriage  rests. 
In  this  timber  the  futchels,  N  N,  are  fix»i ;  it  is 
also  cultoved  on  the  end,  the  same  as  the  hind 
bed.  N  N,  the  futchels,  are  two  light  timbers, 
fixed  through  the  fore  axletree  bed,  contracted  in 
the  front,  to  receive  the  pole  O,  which  part  of  the 
futchels  is  called  the  chaps;  but  they  widen 
towards  the  hind  end,  on  the  top  of  which  the 
horizontal  circle  PC  is  placed,  with  proper 
blocks  to  raise  it. 

Across  the  fore  ends  of  the  chips  of  N  N,  the 
splinter  board  P  is  fixed ;  the  futchels  are  framed 
in  a  slant  direction,  to  give  a  proper  height  to 
the  pole;  they  have  iron  braces  oeneath;  but 
sometimes  the  futchels  are  framed  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  and  are  made  to  rise  in  a  cant  from 
the  front  of  the  horizontal  wheel,  otherwise  the 
pole  must  be  compassed  to  raise  it  to  a  proper 
oeight.  P,  the  splinter  bar,  is  a  long  timber  to 
which  the  horses'  traces  are  attached ;  on  the  ends 
are  sockets,  with  eyes,  on  which  the  wheel-irons 
g  are  placed,  and  extend  from  thence  to  the  ends 
of  the  axletree  arms,  holding  the  splinter-bar 
tightly  back  to  oppose  the  strain  of  the  draught, 
which  is  taken  from  the  axletrees  at  the  ends  by 
the  wheel-irons,  and  at  the  middle  from  the 
futchels,  proper  roller  bolts,  h  h,  being  fixed  at 
these  situations  to  receive  the  traces  by  which 
the  horses  draw. 

c  c.  The  horizontal  circle  called  a  whole  wheel 
front;  it  consists  of  two  equal  circles,  one  of 
which  is  attached  to  the  under  carriage,  by  bed- 
ding it  on  the  fore  axle  bed  M,  and  the  other  is 
fixed  beneath  the  fore  transom  D,  the  flat  surfaces 
of  these  circles  apply  to  each  other,  and  the  perch 
bolt,  (2,  is  in  the  centre  of  both ;  their  use  is  to. 
preserve  a  steady  bearing  for  the  upper  carria^ 
to  work  upon  while  turning  round,  so  that,  in 
whatever  oirection  the  fore  carriage  may  be,  the 
steadiness  is  always  preserved.  O,  the  pole,  is 
a  long  timber,  which  occasionally  is  placed  in 
die  futchel  chaps  NN,  being  nicely  fittea  therein, 
and  is  confinea  by  two  plates,  the  one  bolted  to 
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them  St  the^  bcrttom  in  fronts  and  the  other  at  the 
top,  at  th^  back  end  of  the  chaps ;  the  security  is 
adso  assisted  by  a  wooden  pin  k,  called  a  gib, 
which  is  placed  across  the  futchels,  and  in  a 
staple  which  is  in  the  pole ;  and  an  iron  pin  also 
goes  through  the  futcnels  and  the  poles  at  the 
nee  end ;  on  each  side  of  the  pole  the  horses  are 
stationed,  and  strapped  to  a  loop  at  the  fore  end, 
called  a  pole  ring;  its  use  is  to  conduct  the  fore 
carriage,  and  may  probably  be  called  a  carriage 
lever,  k^  The  pole  gib,  made  flat  at  the  bottom, 
and  rounding'  at  the  top,  to  fit  the  staple  in  the 
pole,  which  it  keeps  from  using  up  at  the  fore 
end;  it  is  nailed  on  by  a  loose  strap  to  the 
futchels,  and  kept  in  its  place  by  anotner  strap 
nailed  on  the  opposite  side,  which  is  hitched  on 
a  brass  or  plated  button. 

We  now  come  to  the  iron  work  of  carriages,  of 
which  the  articles  are  extremely  numerous,  and 
are  manufadtured  by  many  different  mechanics, 
such  as  spriiig  and  tyre-smiths,  &c.  The  whole 
requires  to  be  made  of  particularly  tough  metal, 
and  to  be  fitted  with  extreme  exactness,  taking 
care  that  each  gives  its  proper  support  without 
straining  or  twisting,  and  that  its  substance  be 
adequate  to  the  weight  it  is  meant  to  cany.  Tlie 
iron-work  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  carriage, 
both  for  value  and  use ;  of  course  its  properties 
cannot  be  too  much  attended  to,  we  shall  begin 
with  the  springs. 

The  spnngty  by  which  riding  is  made  comfort- 
able, require  the  greatest  attention  to  their  pro- 
perties, otherwise  their  effect  is  materially  injured. 
They  should  be  all  manufactured  of  well-tempered 
steel ;  the  greater  the  number  of  plates  confined 
within  the  hoop  the  better ;  and  the  longer  the 
spring,  the  more  easy  and  elastic  its  motion. 
Those  that  are  the  least  erect,  and  of  course  that 
incline  most  to  the  weight  which  they  carry,  and 
that  are  also  the  longest,  from  the  bearing,  or 
stays,  have  superior  advantages.  Their  forms 
are  various,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  designed ;  and  they  tale  tneir  names  ac- 
cording to  their  shape,  such  as  the  S,  the  C,  the 
French  horn,  the  scroll,  the  worm,  the  single  and 
double  elbow,  or  grasshopper,  spring.  The 
springs  support  the  weight  at  their  extremities, 
l^  means  of  hoops  and  shackles ;  and  their  elas- 
ticity is  from  the  hoops,  at  which  parts  the  plates 
are  all  made  thickest,  gradually  tapering  thinner 
toward  the  extremities,  and  shortening  about 
four  inches  in  each  plate,  firom  the  hoop  where 
the  bearing  fbr  the  spring  is  fixed.  Those  that  are 
placed  in  an  erect  form  are  supported  with  iron 
stays,  which  clip  the  spring  at  the  hoop.  Those 
that  are  placed  horizontall  v,  are  supported  from 
the  middle,  and  play  the  whole  length ;  and  those 
that  are  circular,  have  frequently  no  stays,  but 
are  well  secured  to  the  bearings;  short  light 
springs  that  contain  few  plates,  have  frequently 
no  hoops,  but  the  plates  are  confined  with  a 
small  rivet,  and  the  bolts  with  which  the  spring 
is  confined  to  its  bearings.  The  principle  of 
springs  has  been  thus  stated : — ^To  produce  mo- 
Uon  when  the  load  is  fixed  to  the  carriage,  it  is 
evident  that  the  whole  mass  of  the  load  and 
carriage  together  must  be  simultaneously  moved ; 
because,  where  all  the  particles  of  the  mass  are 
fixed,  one  particle  caonot  move  till  the  whole 


move.  It  is  well  known  how  much  a  horse  is 
obliged  to  strain  himself  in  putting  a  heavy  load 
in  motion;  and  the  violent  shocks  he  has  to  sus- 
tain from  the  jolting  of  the  carriage,  arising  from 
the  unbroken  impulse  of  the  whole  mass  coming 
upon  him,  are  equally  notorious.  These  disad- 
vantages never  occur,  at  least  to  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  amount,  when  the  load  is  supported 
on  springs ;  because,  at  the  first  impulse  of  the 
animal,  the  springs  partly  yield,  and  that  part  of 
the  load  which  they  sustain  is  momentarily  left 
behind,  while  the  carriage  moves  forward.  When 
his  load  is  therefore  suspended  in  such  a  way  as 
to  allow  of  its  vibrating  freely  backwards  and 
forwards  in  the  direction  of  ihe  road,  and  the 
horse  begins  to  pull,  he  has,  in  the  first  instance, 
only  to  move  a  part  of  l\is  load,  as  the  other  part 
is  for  an  instant  left  behind,  and  then  gradually 
brought  into  motion.  Hence,  it  is  just  in  so  far 
as  springs  allow  the  load  to  vibrate,  that  any  ad- 
vantage is  obtained  for  them  in  drawing.  A  con- 
siderable advant^i^  would,  it  is  said,  be  obtained 
by  inserting  spiral  springs  in  the  traces  and  har- 
ness :  but,  to  return, 

Figs.  6,  7,  and  8,  represent  some  of  the  varie- 
ties of  springs  in  use  for  carriages.  Fig,  6,  called 
a  double  spring.  Is  used  for  a  coach  or  chariot, 
and  has  united  to  it,  at  the  back  plate,  an  ad- 
ditional spring,  which  turns  the  reverse  way,  to 
carry  separate  things,  such  as  the  budget,  or  hind 
platform ;  it  has  a  double  shackle  at  g,  one  link 
of  which  carries  the  body,  and  the  other  the  boot, 
or  platform.  The  reverse  spring  has  only  to 
carry  the  hind  part  of  the  same  boot,  or  platform. 
The  stays  and  loops  marked  a,  6,  c,  </,  «,  /,  are 
for  the  Allowing  purpose ;  the  stay  a  is  rivetted 
within  the  hoop  6,  and  clips  at  bottom  the  fore 
or  hind  transom,  and  is  there  fixed  by  this  bolt 
c,  and  is  supported  at  the  hoop  by  a  stay  d,  which 
rests  on  the  hind  axletree  bed,  or  budget  bar ; 
stay,  e,  also  clips  or  bolts  through  the  spring  at 
bottom,  and  clips  or  unites  in  a  cap  with  the 
other;  to  oppose  the  pressure,  it  has  a  shackle^ 
bolted  loosely  on  the  top,  for  the  weight  to  hang 
by,  and  ^  is  the  shackle  for  the  other  spring.  Fig. 
7  is  the  scroll  spring ;  this  is  a  peculiar  formet 
spring  for  ease,  and  is  used  to  various  kinds  ot 
carriages ;  it  rests,  and  is  fixed  on  a  long  block 
for  phaetons,  or  on  the  two  bars  only  for  coaches, 
&c.,  at  the  bearings  m  m ;  the  bottom  is  some- 
times turned  up  in  a  scroll  form,  fbr  ornament 
only,  in  imitation  of  the  upper  part;  the  brace  is 
hung  by  a  shackle,  or  plac^  round  the  spring, 
and,  passing  through  a  loop  n,  is  fixed  in  a  jack 
P  at  the  bottom,  which  is  a  little  roller,  to  take 
up  the  length  of  the  brace  at  pleasure,  by  which 
the  body  hangs.  Fig.  8  is  a  spring  used  to  light 
whiskeys  or  chairs ;  it  is  fixed  on  the  axletree, 
by  a  Jew's  harp  staple,  at  o,  which  staple  is 
united  with  the  spring  hoop  and  bolts  through 
the  axletree ;  it  supports  the  weight  at  each  end 
by  one  or  two  loops,  p  p,  which  are  fixed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shafts ;  it  is  mostly  fixed  at  one 
end,  but  has  room  to  play  at  the  other.  These 
springs  most  generally  have  only-  one  loop  at  the 
bind  end,  in  which  it  is  fixed,  and  the  other  end 
bears  on  a  thin  plate,  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
shafts ;  sometimes  two  such  springs  are  combined 
together  for  a  gig,  in  a  manner  as  shewn  in  fig.  4. 
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Ihe  ujletrees  of  the  carriage  on  which  the 
wheel  rerolves.  are  of  two  sorts,  the  one  is  made 
flat,  and  called  a  bedded  axletree,  it  being  sunk 
in  the  timbers ;  the  other  is  of  an  octagon  form, 
flat  only  at  the  ends,  which  are  bedded.  The 
aims  that  pass  through  the  wheels  should  be 
made  perfectly  round,  and  stronger  at  tl^e  shoulder 
than  at  the  end,  which  is  screwed  to  receive  a 
DQt ;  through  this  and  the  axletree  the  linch-pin 
passes  to  keep  all  tight.  The  nuts  are  made 
with  a  collar  at  the  £abce,  and  a  temporary  collar 
or  washer  is  driven  on  to  the  back  of  the  arms, 
which  forms  two  shoulders  for  the  wheel  to  wear 
against,  and  helps  to  preserve  the  grease  from 
ranning  ouL  The  azletrees,  being  the  principal 
or  only  support  of  the  carriage,  the  greatest  at- 
tention ana  care  should  be  given  in  the  selection 
of  good  iron,  and  in  the  manu&cture  of  the  ma- 
terial ;  takii^  care  that  it  is  well  wrous^t,  and  of 
soflkient  strength ;  making  it  rather  stronger  than 
necessary,  to  avoid  risking  the  life  of  the  passen- 
ger by  the  oveisetting  of  the  carriage,  which 
mostly  happens  when  an  axletree  breaks.  By  the 
bend  of  the  axletrees  the  wheels  arc  regulated  to 
any  width  at  bottom,  to  suit  the  bracks  of  the 
roads  in  which  they  are  to  run,  and  are  confined 
in  the^  carriage  by  means  of  clips,  hoops,  and 
bolts.  The  shape  of  the  axletree  between  the 
shoulders,  varies  according  to  its  situation,  or  the 
form  of  the  timber  with  which  it  is  united ;  those 
axletrees  are  the  most  firm  that  are  flat  bedded 
in  the  timber.  The  axletree-boxes,  frequently 
called  wheel-boxes,  are  long  casings  fitted  close 
to  the  arms  of  the  aodetree,  and  securely  fixed  in 
the  wheel  stocks  or  naves ;  they  are  usually  made 
of  wrought  sheet  iron,  of  a  substance  proportioned 
to  die  weight  of  the  carris^e.  Their  use  is  to 
contain  a  supply  of  grease,  and  to  prevent  the 
efiects  of  friction,  whereby  the  wheels  are  much 
assisted  in  their  motion.  There  are  many  sorts 
of  axletrees  and  boxes,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
containing  a  lonser  supply  of  grease  or  oil ;  or 
to  be  more  durable,  or  to  secure  the  wheels,  and 
lessen  the  draught  These  are  all  great  advan- 
tages, and,  though  the  expense  is  great,  their 
ul^ity  must  be  more  than  adeauate  to  it  The 
fommon  axletree  and  box  are  oi  a  conical  figure, 
being  strongest  at  the  back  or  shoulder,  and  re- 
gnlsody  tapering  to  ^e  end,  through  which  the 
linch-|iiB  is  fitted ;  a  nut  is  screwed  on  the  end 
of  the  axle  to  keep  the  wheel  on ;  the  linch-pin 
passes  throng  this  nut  to  prevent  it  from  turn- 
ing foosd  and  coming  oflf.  This  axle  and  box  is 
most  geneially  used,  being  simple  and  cheap  in 
eomparison  with  the  others ;  the  box  is  the  only 
part  which  wears,  and  is  frequently  obliged  to 
be  refitted  to  the  arms,  otherwise  they  give  the 
wheel  an  unsteady  motion,  and  soon  exhaust  the 
supply  of  greasp. 

Mr.  Collinge,  of  Westminster-road,  has  for 
nany  years  past  manufactured  a  patent  cylindri- 
cal axletree  and  boi,  which  has  very  great  advan- 
tages over  the  common  sort  They  have  been  a 
coDstderable  time  in  use,  and  their  advantages 
have  also  been  fully  proved,  which  principsUlv 
lie,  firs^  in  the  length  of  time  thev  wear;  second, 
in  the  silent  and  steady  motion  they  preserve  to 
<he  wheels;  third,  the  retaining  the  oil  to  prose- 
c^e  a  journey  of  2000  miles  without  being  once 


replenished ;  and,  fourth,  they  are  very  durable, 
and  but  little  subject  to  be  out  of  order.  They 
have  gone  through  some  considerable  improve- 
ments since  their  origin,  and  have  met  witn  such 
encouragement  that  it  has  induced  other  persons 
to  copy  them  closely. 

Fig.  5  is  a  section  of  this  axletree  and  box, 
in  which  I  is  the  axletree  arm,  made  as  perfectly 
cylindrical  as  possible,  and  of  a  peculiarly  hard 
surfiice;  the  middle  reduced  to  contain  the  oil 
necessary  to  feed  the  axletrees  at  the  two  bearings 
b  b,  having  a  shoulder  c,  against  which  the  wheel- 
box,  K  K,  takes  its  bearings ;  the  adjoining  collar 
is  grooved  for  a  washer  to  preserve  die  oil,  and 
prevent  noise  in  its  use,  with  a  rim  e  e,  on  the 
collar  of  the  axletree,  to  answer  the  use  of  the 
cuttoo.  The  end  jf  is  double  screwed,  to  receive 
two  nuts  for  securing  the  wheel ;  the  one  screw 
turns  the  way  of  the  wheel,  the  other  the  reverse, 
and  is  meant  as  an  additional  securi^.  K  K  is 
the  wheel-box  cut  through  the  middle,  which  is 
made  of  a  very  hard  metal,  nicely  polished,  and 
fitted  to  the  arms,  having  a  recess  at' the  back 
part  for  containing  a  supply  of  oil.  It  has  two 
shoulders  c,  the  back  one  fits  close  to  the  rim  of 
the  collar,  which  it  covers,  the  fore  one  projects 
without  the  surface  of  the  wheel  stock,  and  is 
screwed  on  the  inside  to  receive  the  screw  of  the 
cap  L,  which  covers  the  nut  and  receives  the 
waste  of  oil,  is  mostly  made  of  brass  and  screwed 
on,  or  in  the  box  against  the  ft'ont  of  the  wheel 
stock.  This  form  of  the  cap  is  used  to  all  but 
the  common  axletree. 

The  wheels  to  four-wheel  carriages  should  be 
formed  as  nearly  of  a  height  as  the  appearance 
and  construction  will  permit,  and  if  not  required 
for  heavy  work,  or  baa  roads,  the  lighter  they  are 
the  better.  The  fixtures  fix>m  whence  the  draught 
is  taken,  should  be  placed  rather  above  the  cen- 
tre of  the  largest  wheel,  for  advantage  of  draught. 
The  members  of  a  wheel  are  of  three  descriptions,  - 
viz.  the  nave,  the  spokes,  and  the  fellies;  the 
nave  is  the  stock,  made  of  elm,  in  which  all  the 
spokes  are  fixed,  and  in  which  the  axletree  or 
wheel-box  is  confined  to  receive  the  axle-arms. 
The  spokes  are  straight,  made  of  oak,  firmly 
tenoned  in  the  nave ;  these  are  the  support  of  the 
fellies  or  wheel  rim.  The  fellies,  maae  of  ash  or 
beech,  form  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  and  are  divided 
into  short  lengths,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
every  two  spokes ;  these  are  fixed  on  the  spokes, 
and  on  them  iron  strakes  are  nailed.  Theneight 
of  the  wheels  regulates  the  number  of  spokes  and 
fellies  that  they  are  to  contain ;  the  larger  the 
circumference  of  the  wheel  is,  the  greater  number 
of  spokes  is  required ;  they  should  not  be  more 
to  any  wheel  than  fifteen  inches  distance  on  the 
fellies.  The  usual  height  of  wheels  extends  to 
five  feet  eight  inches,  and  are  divided  in  four 
proportions,  to  contain  from  eight  to  fourteen 
spokes,  and  half  that  number  of  fellies ;  these  are 
donominated  eights,  tens,  twelves,  or  fourteens, 
which  are  the  numbera  of  spokes  in  a  wheel,  or 
fellies  in  a  pair.  The  height  which  regulates  the 
number  for  an  eight-spoked  wheel,  should  iMt 
exceed  three  feet  two  inches ;  for  a  ten,  four  feet 
six  inches ;  for  a  twelve,  five  feet  four  inches ; 
for  a  fourteen,  five  feet  eight  inches:  these  are 
the  greatest  heights  for  the  difierent  numbers  of 
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spokes  to  eacn  whee..  As  the  fore  wheels  of  a 
four>wheel  carriage  receive  more  stress  than  the 
hind  ones,  the  rule  is,  when  the  hind  wheels  are 
of  that  height  to  require  fourteen  spokes,  the  fore 
ones,  if  under  tlie  necessary  height  before  stated, 
should  have  twelve,  never  allowing  the  fore 
wheels  to  have  more  than  two  spokes  less  than 
what  is  needful  for  the  hind  ones. 

The  patent,  or  bent  timber  wheel,  has  the  rim 
of  one  piece  bent  to  the  circle,  instead  of  being 
put  together  in  short  lengths,  or  fellies,  which  are 
hewn  to  the  shape ;  the  strength  of  the  bent  tim- 
l)er  is  preserved,  while  the  other  is  destroyed ; 
besides,  it  is  hooped  with  one  piece  of  iron,  in- 
stead of  being  shod  with  strakes,  and  will  often 
last  twice  the  time  in  wear  that  the  others  will, 
and  has  a  much  lighter  and  neater  appearance, 
on  which  account  it  is  often  preferred.  The 
mock  patent,  or  hooped  wheel,  comes  very  near 
the  others  in  appearance  and  use,  paiticularly  if 
made  with  ash  tellies ;  as  the  preservation  of  both 
lies  chiefly  in  the  hoops  tnat  the  wheels  are 
rimmed  with.  It  is  composed  partly  on  the  pa- 
tent plan,  and  partly  on  common  method,  having 
the  timber  the  same  as  the  strake,  and  the  iron  as 
the  patent  wheel.  The  common  sort  of  wheels 
are  preferred  by  many,  on  account  of  their  being 
more  easily  repaired  than  the  hooped  or  patent 
wheel ;  but,  though  the  repairing  of  them  is  more 
difficult,  yet  they  are  much  less  subject  to 
need  it. 

Boots  and  budgets  are  mostly  understood  as 
one  article,  though  so  differently  called ;  they  are 
intended  for  one  purpose,  which  is  that  of  carry- 
ing luggage,  and  are  usually  fixed  on  the  font 
part  of  the  carriage,  between  the  springs ;  the 
principal  difference  lies  in  this;  one  is  made 
with  a  loose  cover,  and  is  properly  the  budget, 
being  made  convenient  for  trunks ;  these  sort  of 
budgets,  for  travelling  carriages,  or  common 
post-chaises,  are,  by  iar,  the  most  useful,  the 
others  are  boots,  of  a  trunk  form,  made  more 
square,  and  adapted  to  town  carriages,  but  can 
be  of  no  other  advantage  than  that  of  carrying 
loose  hay,  horse-cloths,  &c .  From  one  or  other  of 
these  boots,  conveniencies  are  sometimes  made 
for  the  substitute  of  a  coach-box,  to  save  labor 
to  the  horse  when  the  carriage  is  used  for  post- 
work,  or  to  preserve  an  uninterrupted  view  from 
within.  Boots  are  frequently  used  at  the  fore 
end  of  phaetons,  and  then  mostly  have  the  fore 
springs  fixed  thereto,  by  means  of  carved  blocks, 
which  are  bolted  to  their  sides ;  these  usually 
have  the  step  for  the  entrance  to  the  body  fixed 
or  hung.  Boots  or  budgets  are  sometimes  used 
to  the  hind  part  of  travelling  carriages,  but  more 
frequently  to  the  hind  parts  of  phaetons,  gigs,  or 
curricles,  and  are  of  two  sizes  less  than  what  are 
used  to  coaches  or  chariots.  Platforms,  raisers, 
or  blocks,  are  added  to  a  carriage,  either  as  mat- 
ter of  necessity  or  appearance :  their  use  is  to 
^elevate  and  support  tne  budget,  boot,  hind  foot- 
board, and  spnngs  ;  they  are  generally  placed  on 
the  side  of  the  carriage,  and  relieve  tne  inside 
framinfcs  from  being  obscured  by  the  platforms, 
as  they  are  lightened  and  moulded,  and  give  the 
carriage  a  more  airy  appearance. 

A  handsome  coach-box  is  a  great  ornament  to 
a  carriage.    Of  these  tliere  aie  various  sorts  now 


introduced,  to  save  unnecessary  buiden  to  the 
horse,  and  fatigue  to  the  driver,  which  are  two 
very  material  objects.  The  objection  by  many 
persons  to  a  coach-box,  is  the  obstruction  it  gives 
to  the  view ;  but  they  may  be  so  adapted  as  not 
materially  to  affect  the  sight;  and  any  conve- 
nience, however  simple,  is  better  than  mtiguing 
both  man  and  horse ;  but,  to  carriages  used  in 
town,  a  substantial  coach-box  is  indispensibly 
necessary,  as  it  affords  so  material  an  advantage 
to  the  driver.  The  standard  coach-box  is  the 
most  general  and  simple  in  use,  as  it  is  light,  and 
convenient  to  remove ;  it  is  preferred  for  those 
carriages  that  are  alternately  used  for  town  and 
country ;  these  kind  of  boxes  are  simply  fixed  4>y 
means  of  plates,  which  clip  the  transom,  and 
are  stayed  on  the  hind  or  boot  bar,  and  fixed 
with  collar-bolts. 

The  Salisbury  boot,  though  bulky  and  of  a 
heavy  appearance,  is  by  far  the  most  convenient 
and  fashionable  coach-box  in  use ;  it  is  boot  and 
coach-box  together :  and,  although  it  be  appa- 
rently heavy,  it  is  not  more  so  than  the  common 
box  or  boot,  together,  as  the  inside  is  all  a  ca- 
vity, which  is  peculiarly  convenient  for  luggage^ 
having  a  large,  flat  bottom,  which,  resting  on  Uie 
framings  or  blocks,  makes  it  more  steady  than 
coach-boxes  on  the  common  principles.  This 
sort,  however,  is  Qot  so  convenient  to  remove,  and, 
when  taken  off,  the  vacant  space  roust  be  filled 
by  another  kind  of  budget,  such  a^  is  usually  pot 
on  to  post-chaises. 

We  have  only  room  to  notice  that  Mr.  Birch, 
of  Great  Queen-street,  London,  obtained,  in  the 
year  1807,  a  patent  for  an  improvement  in  the 
construction  of  the  roofs  and  upper  quartets  of 
landaus,  barouches,  and  other  carnages,  the 
upper  parts  of  which  are  made  to  fall  down: 
which  improvement  is  thus  described. 

<  Frame  and  fix  in  the  top  quarter  rails  to  the 
tops  of  the  standing  pillars  and  slats,  and  fix 
the  slats  to  the  neck  plates ;  rabbet  the  under 
parts  of  the  standing  pillars,  the  top  quarter  rails 
add  the  slats,  and  1x>aTd  them  with  thin  deals, 
or  any  other  proper  material.  Let  the  crown- 
pieces  or  cornice  rails  be  long  enough  to  bevel 
or  mitre  into  tlie  corners  of  the  top  of  the  stand- 
ing pillars ;  and  let  in  the  hinges  and  thimble 
catches  on  the  top  of  the  crown-pieces  and  top 
of  the  quarter  rails.  Fix  on  the  hoops-ticks  and 
back  and  front  rails,  and  board  them  all  up,  ex- 
cept the  two  hoop-sticks  which  are  nearest  to  the 
hinges,  which  may  be  placed  as  close  as  possible, 
to  admit  of  the  head  sticking  conveniently  low. 
Conceal  or  let  in  one  or  more  boxed  locks  to  the 
centre  hoop-sticks,  or  at  least  the  hoop»-ticks 
which  unite  the  thimble  catches,  and  fix  them  so 
as  that  they  may  be  opened  by  a  key  on  the  in- 
side of  the  carnage.  Stretch  strong  canvas,  or 
other  fit  material,  and  nail  it,  or  otherwise  fasten 
It,  both  on  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  the  slats 
and  elbows,  and  stuff  it  between  with  flocks  or 
tow,  or  other  fit  material.  Likewise  stretch  and 
nail  on  or  fasten  canvas,  or  any  other  proper  ma- 
terial, to  the  top  hoop-sticks,  on  the  roof  which 
are  nearest  the  hinges  before  you  put  on  the  lea- 
ther covering.' 

The  patentee  says,  that,  in  travelling,  a  carriage 
built  upon  this  construction,  will  carry  one  ormor« 
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imperials  on  its  roof,  without  interfering  with  the 
Tegular  process  of  opening  it,  and,  when  in  that 
situation,  will  remain  without  doing  the  least  in- 
jnijto  its  upper  part.  Another  advantage  is 
mentioned,  viz.  that  the  spring  curtains  to  the 
landaus  remain  without  being  removed,  whereas 
tbose  on  the  old  plan  were  obliged  to  be  taken 
down  before  there  was  a  possibility  of  open- 
ing it. 

The  practical  worinnan,  previously  to  making 
the  body  of  a  carriage,  receives  a  drawing  made 
<m  a  square  canvas ;  by  this  the  workman  makes 
his  patterns,  marks  out  his  timber,  and  saws  it 
according  to  those  patterns.  The  bottom  which 
is  the  essential  or  main  timber  of  the  whole,  as 
all  the  rest  principally  depend  upon  it,  is  of  a 
circolar  form,  four  feet  long,  compassed  six 
todies  from  the  centre,  two  inches  deep,  five 
inch»  and  a  half  wide  in  the  centre,  reduced  at 
the  ends  to  two  inches.  From  the  front  of  the 
bottom  side,  at  the  distant  of  two  feet  nine  inches, 
dose  to  the  outer  circle  are  framed  the  standing 
pillars,  the  length  two  feet  six  inches,  one  inch 
and  thiee  quarters  thick,  and  two  inches  and 
duee  quarters  deep,  sweeping  outward  at  the  bot« 
torn  three  inches  to  make  the  side  of  the  body  of  a 
circular  form.  The  front  pillars  are  two  feet  six 
inches  long,  and  nine  inches  wide  at  the  bottom, 
reduced  by  an  easy  sweep  to  two  inches  and 
three  quarters  at  the  top,  and  the  whole  is  two 
inches  and  three  quarters  thick,  framed  into  the 
front  of  the  bottom  side  two  inches  from  the  point 
on  the  outer  circle.  The  comer  pillar  (two  feet 
six  indies  long,  two  inches  square,  compassed 
at  the  bottom  five  inches,  tomaike  a  continuation 
<^the  sweep  of  the  bottom  side,  and  form  a  cir- 
cular quarter),  is  let  into  the  extreme  hind  point 
of  the  bottom  side  on  the  outer  circle.  To  the 
inside  of  the  bottom  side,  is  framed  the  front  bar 
three  feet  long,  two  inches  and  a  half  square,  at 
the  distance  of  two  inches  from  the  point,  the 
hind  bar  three  feet  four  inches  long,  two  inches 
and  a  half  square,  framed  in  the  same  manner 
three  inches  firom  the  point.  On  the  bottom  of 
die  bottom  side,  is  fittea  a  wooden  rocker,  which 
continues  from  end  to  end,  three  inches  wide, 
and  four  deep,  in  the  centre,  reduced  to  a  point 
at  the  ends,  fixed  on  with  iron  bolts,  level  with 
the  inside  of  the  bottom  side.  To  the  rocker  the 
'  bottom,  consisting  of  deal  boards  grooved  in 
each  other,  is  nailed  and  strengthened  with  iron 
plates,  extending  from  back  to  front ;  the  out- 
side elbow  is  then  framed,  the  length  two  feet 
one  inch  and  a  quarter  thick,  and  three  inches 
wide,  in  the  middle  reduced  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
at  the  ends,  and  turns  up  at  the  back  part  two 
inches,  in  an  easy  sweep,  is  fixed  on  the  standing 
pillar  nineteen  inches  from  the  bottom  side.  In 
the  hind  pillar  is  framed  the  rail,  three  feet  five 
indies  long,  one  inch  thick,  four  inches  deep, 
twelve  in<£es  firom  the  bottom  side,  over  whicn, 
at  the  distance  of  five  inches,  is  framed  the  sword 
case  rail  of  the  same  length,  one  inch  and  a  half 
square,  compassed  one  inch,  between  the  stand- 
ing pillars 'framed  the  teat  rail,  four  feet  long, 
two  inches  square,  at  the  distance  of  six  inches 
from  the  bottom  side,  square  with  that  to  the  in- 
side of  the  comer  pillars,  is  screwed  the  back 
seal  rail.    The  front  latten  rail,  three  feet  seven 


inches  long,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
one  inch  and  three  quarters  deep,  is  framed  in 
the  front  pillars,  distant  from  the  bottom  point 
one  foot  four  inches.  The  fence  rail  of  the  same 
dimensions  ten  inches  higher.  The  doors  are 
made  with  two  upright  pillars,  both  of  the  same 
dimensions  and  sweep  as  the  standing  pillars, 
one  of  which  is  called  the  hinge  pillar,  the  other 
the  shutting  pillar,  in  which  is  tramed  a  batten 
and  fence  rail,  of  the  same  dimensions  and  dis- 
tance as  the  front  two  feet  long,  each  compassed 
one  inch  on  the  outside,  making  a  regular  sweep 
with  the  elbow.  In  the  bottom  is  framed  the 
door  bottom,  two  feet  long,  two  inches  and  a  half 
thick,  and  three  inches  and  a  half  deep  in  the 
centre,  compassed  to  the  top  of  the  bottom  side. 
The  body,  being  now  framed,  is  grooved  out  to 
receive  the  pannels  and  rounded  off  for  carving : 
when  carvea  the  pannelling  commences,  which 
is  of  dry  mahogany,  planed  thin  to  the  grooves, 
the  hind  pannel  is  then  cut  to  the  size  between 
the  corner  pillars ;  the  lower  back  rail  and  bot- 
tom bar  being  then  compassed  by  heat  to  the 
sweep  of  the  pillar,  and  fixed  to  the  bottom  sides 
with  the  pillars,  through  which  two  iron  bolts 
are  driven  and  screwed  on  the  inside.  The  same 

Srocess  is  observed  with  the  front  quarters,  and 
oors;  previous  to  which,  battens  are  fixed  to 
force  the  pannels  on  the  sides  to  a  circular  form ; 
the  pannels  are  then  strengthened  on  the  inside 
by  small  pieces  of  wood  an  inch  and  a  half 
square  ana  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  fixed  all  over 
them  with  glue,  which  is  called  blocking.  The 
sword  case  is  then  fixed  in  the  hind  part,  by 
screwing  two  solid  pieces  of  ash  to  the  comer 
pillar  projecting  in  tne  centre  eight  inches,  round 
which  is  turned,  by  means  of  heat,  a  thin  deal 
board  strengthened  inside  with  glue  and  canvas ; 
the  doors  are  then  hung  with  brass  hinges,  fixed 
in  the  fore  pillars,  and  fastened,  when  shut,  with 
a  spring  lock  and  dovetail  catch  to  the  standing 
pillars ;  round  the  bottom,  and  upright  edges,  are 
screwed  brass  rabbet  plates,  to  give  a  good  finish, 
and  hide  the  joints.  The  pillars  are  then  pre- 
pared for  the  head.  In  ttie  standing  pillar  is 
fixed  a  strong  iron  joint,  to  which  is  fitted  the 
top  pillar,  of  two  feet  long  and  three  inches 
square ;  in  the  top  of  it  is  fixed  the  top  door  case 
with  a  joint  and  hinge,  three  inches  from  the 
standing  pillar,  frill  length  three  feet  six  inches 
by  three  inches  in  the  centre,  reduced  at  both 
ends  to  two  inches  and  a  quarter;  the  front  pillar 
of  one  foot  ten  inches  in  length,  and  two  inches 
and  three  quarters  square,  fastened  with  a  double 
hinge  joint,  the  front  of  the  door  case  fitted  at 
bottom,  6n  the  top  of  the  front  pillar,  and  fixed 
to  that  with  a  strong  dovetail  lock  ;  the  front  top 
rail  three  feet  seven  inches  long,  and  two  inches 
and  a  quarter  square,  compassed  one  inch,  and 
the  top  and  bottom  is  fixed  to  the  front  part  of 
the  door  cases.  In  the  centre  of  the  fore  end  is 
fixed  the  middle  front  pillar,  length  four  feet, 
two  inches  and  three  quarters  wide,  and  an  incl. 
and  a  quarter  thick,  in  the  centre  of  which  pillar, 
is  a  hock  joint,  the  upper  part  fristening  with  a 
dovetail  plate  and  bolt.  The  whole  of  the  pillars 
are  then  grooved  out  for  the  glasses  and  blinds ; 
the  doors  and  front  outside  being  now  finished, 
the  inside  is  boarded  up  with  thin  deal  to  receive 
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the  lining  and  preserve  the  glasses.  The  seat  is 
then  finished,  oy  fixing  boards  on  the  seat  rails, 
from  the  back  pannel  one  foot  eight  inches.  The 
hind  upper  quarter  is  formed  by  two  compass 
slats,  fixed  to  a  neck-plate  in  the  standing  pillar 
join^  two  feet  eight  inches  long,  two  inches  at 
top,  reduced  to  one  inch  at  bottom  and  an  inch 
thick ;  on  the  top  of  the  hind  slat  is  fixed  the 
back  rail,  three  feet  five  inches  long,  by  two 
inches  square ;  sweeped  to  correspond  with  the 
firont  rail,  on  the  top  of  the  other  slat  is  fixed  a 
hoop-stick  of  the  same,  sweep  three  feet  ten 
inches  by  one  inch  thick  and  two  inches  wide. 
On  the  top  of  the  door  case  are  fixed  three  more 
hoop-sticks  of  the  same  dimensions,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  inches  from  each  other.  On  the 
back  of  the  elbow  and  to  the  comer  pillar  is  fixed 
a  stronff  iron  prop,  which  projects  six  inches  from 
the  body ;  secured  inside  ov  an  iron  stay,  as  also 
one  on  the  top  of  the  standing  pillar  projectmg 
an  inch  and  a  quarter,  in  me  ends  of  which 
props  the  main  joint  is  fixed ;  the  lower  slat  and 
top  rail  is  then  fixed  up  eighteen  inches  from 
the  back  rail ;  and  the  upper  slat  and  hoop-stick 
fixed  ten  inches  firom  it;  on  the  elbows  made  to 
the  sweep  are  fixed  two  strong  iron  plates  five 
inches  deep.  The  steps  are  then  fixed  in  the 
centre  of  toe  door  way  in  the  bottom  sides  with 
bolts,  width  eleven  inches,  depth,  if  treble,  eleven 
inches,  if  single,  sixteen  inches,  cased  round 
with  deal  to  conceal  them,  when  the  body  is 
tummed ;  the  body  loops  are  fixed  on  the  bottom 
of  *he  rockers,'with  bolts  and  nut  headed  screws, 
the  hind  body  loops  thirteen  inches  compressed 
to  &ncy ;  the  front  oody  loop  to  the  head  eighteen 
inches,  from  which  proceeds  a  horn  six  inches 
long,  joined  at  top  to  a  split  stay,  which  takes 
the  foot  board  at  eighteen  inches  distance ;  the 
other  part  extending  upwards  to  the  bottom  of  the 
barouch  seat  eighteen  inches ;  there  is  also  an 
iron  stay  fixed  in  a  socket  at  the  top  part  in  front 
of  the  fore  pillar,  which  fastens  to  the  bottom  of 
the  seat  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  inches  from  the 
body ;  the  width  of  the  seat  fifteen  inches,  and 
length  thirty-one  inches,  rounded  at  the  hind 
corners,  made  of  solid  board,  on  the  top  of  which 
an  iron  is  fixed  twelve  inches  high,  level  with  the 
outside ;  the  foot  board  thirty-one  inches  long, 
seventeen  inches  deep,  and  from  the  seat  to  the 
centre  eighteen  inches,  which  finishes  the  body 
firom  the  coach-makers'  bench. 

The  body  being  completed  from  the  coach- 
makers,  it  is  usual  next  to  cover  the  sword  case 
with  a  piece  of  fine  neat's  leather  prepared  for 
that  purpose,  and  put  on  wet  with  paste  or  white 
lead  to  keep  it  from  rising  in  the  hollow  part.  A 
very  great  improvement  au  lately  taken  place  in 
covering  the  top  part  of  coaches,  and  chariots, 
by  putting  the  feather  on  whole,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  wet  penetrating,  as  was  fire- 
quently  the  case  when  put  on  in  separate  pieces, 
and  joined  on  each  other  by  nails,  &c.  The 
pannels  of  the  body  are  painted  three  or  four 
times  with  oil  color,  and  several  times  after 
with  a  composition  of  ground  white  lead,  spruce 
or  brown  ochre,  turpentine  and  varnish,  and  when 
lard,  rubbed  to  a  smooth  surface  with  pumice 
stones  and  water.  The  color,  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  laid  a  sufficient  number  of  times  to  be  solid, 


and  varnished  twice,  previous  to  arms,  if  any, 
being  put  on,  afterwards  varnished  as  often  as 
required,  being  various  according  to  color,  &c.  &c. 
The  process  of  painting  the  carriage  is,  by  giving 
it  a  sufficient  numl>er  of  coats  to  fill  up  the  grain 
of  the  wood,  rubbing  it  between  each  coat  with 
fine  sand  paper,  ti/l  it  becomes  smooth,  then  or- 
nament it  oy  picking  out,  and  vami^  it  as  often 
as  the  nature  of  the  color  requires,  which  never 
exceeds  four  times.  The  inside  of  the  body  is 
then  trimmed,  the  art  of  which  consisb  in  fitting 
a  lining  in  it  composed  of  cloth,  leather  lace,  &c. 
in  the  most  ornamental  and  coinfortable  manner. 
The  roof,  the  doors,  front,  bottom  quarters,  seat- 
fall,  and  the  bottom  part  of  the  cushions  are 
usually  cloth,  the  upper  quarters,  top  and  bottom 
back,  elbows,  and  top  of  the  cushions  morocco. 
The  process  is  this ;  first  cut  out  the  roof  and  all 
the  larger  parts  of  the  lining ;  fit  the  pockets  and 
fiills  on  the  front  and  doors,  the  pockets  and  falls 
are  usually,  bound  with  broad  lace.  The  morocco 
part  of  the  lining,  with  the  exception  of  the  cushioos 
and  elbows,  are  made  with  canvas  backs,  and 
bound  with  narrow  lace,  stuffed  full  with  curled 
hair,  and  tufted  with  silk  or  worsted.  When  the 
lining  is  cut  out  and  made  up,  proceed  to  line 
the  inside  of  the  sword  case  with  serge,  or  shal- 
loon of  the  color  of  the  lining,  paste  up  slips  of 
cloth  round  the  lights,  and  paste  clotn  on  the 
recess  of  the  door  left  to  contain  the  step ;  nail 
lace  all  round  the  lights,  and  finish  round  the 
same  with  narrow  lace,  called  parting,  fix  in  the 
elbows,  the  bottom,  back,  bottom  quarters,  top 
back,  and  top  quarters,  fixing  up  the  roof  whick 
is  listened  to  the  hoop-sticks  by  narrow  slips  of 
list  nailed  to  them,  and  screwea  to  the  roof.  The 
pillars  are  lined  with  slips  of  cloth,  bound  on 
oacli  side  with  lace,  through  which  the  hand 
holders'  pass,  and  are  nailed  firm  to  the  standing 
pillars,  fix  in  the  front,  finishing  the  sides  with  the 
line  of  lace,  which  forms  part  of  the  front  light,  fix 
on  the  door  lining,  finishing  the  edges  with  a  row 
of  parting  lace  all  round.  The  steps  are  mostly 
now  very  nandsomely  finished,  one  side  being  mo- 
rocco, and  lined  widi  cloth  or  velvet,  welted  all 
round,  and  the  front  bound  with  broad  lace.  The 
treads  are  usually  carpet;  and,  besides  a  carpet  fitted 
in  the  bottom,  most  carriages  have  spring  cur- 
tains made  of  silk,  on  barrels  with  silvered  ends, 
the  cutting  out  and  fixing  up  of  which,  fonns  a 
part  of  the  inside  trimming.  The  outside  upper 
part  is  covered  with  oiled  hnen,  previous  to  being 
covered  with  very  strong-grained  neat's  leather, 
which  is  closed  and  welted  together  to  fit  the  roof 

Suarters  and  back,  and,  when  fixed  on,  completes 
le  trimmings  of  the  body,  the  seat ;  the  top  iron 
is  usually  platted  with  neats  leather,  and  japaned, 
round  it  a  squab  or  cushion  is  fitted,  me  back 
part  of  strong  leather,  the  front  or  inside  cloth 
puckered  in  full,  and  welted  all  round,  stuffed 
and  tufted,  and  fixed  in  the  top  iron  with  straps 
made  up  with  buckles.  Inside  the  iron  the 
the  cushion  for  the  seat  is  fitted,  and  a  fall  is 
fixed  along  the  front  part,  a  deep  valance  all 
round  the  seat  of  veiy  strong  leather,  and  a 
leather  from  the  foot  board  to  the  front  of  the 
seat,  which  is  csdled  a  heel  leather.  Bodies  are,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  ornamented  with  beading, 
of  which  there  are  three  sorts,  plated,  brass,  and 
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qneensineial;  by  tbe quality  of  which,  bucklo, 
handles,  crests,  aod  other  ornaments  are  guided* 
Od  die  front  upper  pillars  are  fixed  the  lamps, 
which  hare  been  much  improved  of  late  yean, 
aod  are  usually  made  to  bum  candles ;  the  body 
and  carnage  thus  prepared  are  fixed  together,  by 
n^>eDdiDg  the  body  loops  to  the  springs  of  the 
cvriage,  1^  leather  braces  made  of  several  strips, 
ttrongly  sewed  together  with  buckles  fixed  in 
than;  there  are  also  cheek  and  collar  braces, 
£xed  to  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  body,  to 
prevent  any  Tiolent  motion  wnich  it  would  other- 
wise have.  • 

By  law,  the  wares  of  coachmakers  shall  be 
lesfdied,  by  persons  appointed  by  the  sadler's 
OQBpany.  SlaL  1  Jac.  I.  c.  22.  And  makers 
of  coaches,  chariots,  chaises,  &c.  must  take  out 
annual  licences  from  the  exdse  office,  and  pay  a 
datf  for  every  carriage  built  bv  them  for  sale. 

CoACHMAK.  The  driyer  of  a  coach,  is  ordi- 
narily placed  on  a  seat  raised  before  the  body. 
A  curious  circumstance,  connected  with  this 
nl^ect,  is  mentioned  in  Spanish  history.  The 
duke  d'OliTarez,  having  found  that  a  very  im- 
portant secret,  mention^  in  his  coach  had  been 
overheard  and  revealed  by  his  coachman,  ordered 
that  the  place  of  the  Spanish  coachman  should 
be  die  same  with  that  of  the  French  stage-coach- 
nan  and  our  postillion,  viz.  on  the  first  horse  on 
the  left.  When  lord  Macartney  presented  to 
one  of  the  Chinese  mandarins  a  very  handsome 
English  state-coach  for  the  emperor,  the  man- 
darin supposed  the  elevated  coach-box  iu  front 
was  intended  for  the  seat  of  his  majesty,  and 
when  it  was  explained  that  it  was  for  the  driver 
of  the  horses,  he  angrily  said,  '  that  it  must  be 
altered,  for  that  the  son  of  heaven  would  never 
aQow  any  one  to  sit  above  him.' 

COA'CT,  V.  n.     ^     From  con  and  act.  Lat. 

CoaCtion,  n.  t»    >  coactus.    To  act  together ; 

Coac'tive,  adj.  J  to  act  in  concert  Not  used. 
Compulsion ;  force,  either  restraining  or  impel- 
ling. Having  the  force  of  restraining  or  impel- 
ling; compulsory;  restrictive. 

But  if  I  tell  how  these  two  did  ooaet. 
Shall  I  not  lye  in  publishing  a  truth.  Shaktpeon, 

The  Levitical  priests,  in  the  old  law,  never  ano- 
pud  unio  themselves  any  temporal  or  eotietine  power. 

Raleigh, 

It  had  the  passions  in  perfect  subjection;  and, 
thsugh  its  command  over  them  was  persuasive  and  po- 
Utkaly  yet  it  had  the  force  of  eoaetum  and  despotical. 

Sovlh 

COADJU'MENT,  n.  «.  from  Lat.  am  and 
^t^imemium.    Mutuad  assistance. 

COADJUTANT,  n.  t,  from  Lat.  con  and 
edgtOo.    Helping;  operating. 

Thxadus  eoad^uiafU,  and  the  roar 

Of  fierce  Suroclydon.  PhOipt, 

COADJUTOR,  n.  s.  from  Lat.  con  and  adju- 
tor.  A  fellow-helper;  an  assistant;  an  asso- 
ciate ;  cue  engaged  in  the  assistance  of  another. 

I  should  not  succeed  in  a  project  whereof  I  have 
had  no'  hint  from  my  predeceuoxs,  the  poets,  or  tlieir 
Kcoods  or  euadjutora,  the  criticks.  Dryden, 

Avmy  the  friendly  coadjutor  Dies.  Oarth's  Ditp. 

k  gowQioan  of  a  different  make, 

Xham  Psila9,  once  V»ne»a'»  tutor, 

H^d  fixed  on  for  her  yjoadHuior.  Swiji, 


In  the  canon  law,  one  who  is  empowered  or 
appointed  to  perform  the  duties  of  another. 

A  bishop  that  is  unprofitable  to  his  diocese  ought 
to  be  depoMd  and  no  ooadfntor  assigned  him.  AyUfft, 

COADJU'VANCY,  n.  *.  from  Lat.  am  and 
aipuoo.  Help ;  concurrent  help ;  "contribution 
of  help;  co-operation. 

Ciystal  is  a  mineral  body,  in  the  diffenaoe  of 
stonesp  made  of  a  lentous  percolation  of  eartb,  drawn 
from  the  most  pure  and  limpid  juice  thereof,  owing 
to  the  coldness  of  the  earth  some  concurrence  and  dft- 
wJifuoamcjf,  but  not  immediate  determination  and  efli- 
ciency.  Bromte's  Vutgar  Knoun, 

COADUNATiE,  in  botany,  an  order  of  plants 
in  the  fragmenta  methodi  naturalis  of  Linnaeus. 
See  Botany. 

COADUNITION,  n. «.  from  Ut.  con,  ady 
umtio.  The  conjunction  of  different  substances 
into  one  mass. 

Bodies  seem  to  have  an  intrinsick  principle  of,  or 
corruption  from,  the  eoadumtim  of  particles  endued 
with  contrary  qualities.        HaU^s  Origin  of  Mankmi, 

COA'GMENT,  v.  fl.     >    From  Lat.  con  and 

Coaomenta'tioii ,  11. 1.  5  fl^en.  To  congre- 
gate or  heap  together.  I  have  only  found  the 
participle  in  use.  Collection,  or  coacervation, 
mto  one  mass ;  union ;  conjunction. 

The  third  part  rests  in  the  well-joining,  cementing, 
and  eoagmmttmtiom  of  words,  when  it  is  smooth,  gentle, 
and  sweet.  B«»  Jomtm^ 

Bad  the  word  been  eoagmenUd  from  that  supposed 
fortuitous  jumble,  this  hypothesis  had  been  tolerable. 

OlmmUe. 

COA'GULAT£,i;.a.fct;.n.^     Lat.  cougulo. 

Coa'oulable,  adj.  I  To    force    into 

Coa'gulation,  n.  $,  \  concretions ;  as 

Coa'oulativb,  dijf.  I  by  affusions  of 

CoA'ouLAToa,  n.  t.  J  some  other  sub- 

stance ;  to  turn  milk  ;  that  which  is  capable  of 
concretion ;  to  run  into  concretions,  or  coogela- 
tions.  The  remaining  derivatives  have  the  same 
application,  according  to  their  respective  parts  of 
speech. 

Sal  tartre,  alcaly,  and  salt  puparat, 

And  combust  materes,  and  coagidmi. 

Chaucer.  Camterhury  Tolft. 
Roasted  in  wrath  and  fire. 
And  thus  oversised  with  coagulate  gore.     Shahipeare, 

Yivification  ever  consisteth  in  spirits  attenuate, 
which  the  cold  doth  congeal  and  coagulate, 

Baom*t  Natural  Hittory, 

Spirit  of  wine  commixed  with  milk,  a  third  part 
spirit  of  wine,  and  two  parts  milk,  coagtdatelh  little, 
but  mingleth ;  and  the  spirit  swims  not  above.  Baeou. 

Stones  that  are  rich  in  vitriol,  being  often  nrenched 
with  rain-water,  the  liquor  will  then  extract  a  fine 
and  transparent  substance,  coageiaHe  into  vitriol. 

BogU^, 

About  the  third  part  of  the  oil  olive,  which  wao 
driven  over  into  the  K»ceiver,  did  there  coagulate 
into  a  whitish  body,  almost  like  butter.  Id, 

To  manifest  the  ooagfdatiiee  power,  we  have  some- 
times in  a  minute  arrested  the  fluidity  of  new  milk, 
and  turned  it  into  a  curdled  substance,  only  by  dex- 
terously mingling  with  it  a  few  drops  of  good  oil 
of  vitriol.  ^d. 

As  the  substance  of  coagukuiont  is  not  merely  sa- 
line, nothing  dissolves  them  but  what  penetrates  and 
relaxes  at  tlie  same  time,  Athuthaot 
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Coagulation,  in  chemistry,  the  act  of  ren- 
dering a  fluid  body,  in  some  degree,  solid,  by 
exposure  to  cold,  or  by  the  addition  of  some 
agent  by  which  it  is  decomposed.  Thus  the 
white  of  eggs,  the  serum  of  the  blood,  &c.  are 
coagulated  by  tlie  addition  of  alcohol;  milk 
by  mixture  widi  acids ;  the  serum  of  the  blood 
by  exposure  to  heat,  &c.  Some*  writers  have 
called  crystallisation  by  the  same  name.  See 
Albumen. 

COAK,  a  kind  of  charred  ibssile  coal.  For  the 
exciting  intense  heats,  as  for  the  smelting  of  iron 
ore,  and  for  operations  where  the  acid  and  oily 
particles  would  be  detrimental,  as  the  drying  of 
malt,  coals  are  preyioosly  charred,  or  reduced  to 
coak ;  that  is,  they  undergo  an  operation  similar 
to  that  by  which  charcoal  is  made.  By  this 
operation  coals  are  deprived  of  their  phlegm, 
their  acid  liquor,  and  part  of  their  fluid  oil. 
Coak,  therefore,  consists  of  the  two  most  fixed 
constituents  parts^  the  heavy  oil  and  the  earth, 
together  with  the  acid  concrete  salt,  which,  though 
volatile,  is  dissolved  by  the  oil  and  the  earth.  It 
is  used  in  metallurgic  works  all  over  Britain,  and 
gives  most  intense  heat.    See  below. 


COAL,  ».«.&».«.') 
Coal-black,  ai0. 
Coal-box,  n.  i. 
Coal-mine,  n.  $. 
Coal-pit,  n.  *. 
Coal-stone,  n.  t. 
Coai^worn;  w.  j. 
Co'alert,  n.  *. 
Co'aly,  adj. 


Sax.  col ;  Lat  aUor  ; 
heat.  A  peculiar  mine- 
ral fossil  fuel;  an^ 
thing  inflamed  or  igni- 
>ted.  Black,  of  the 
dankest  species,  is  the 
color  of  the  fossil-coal. 


Writing  on  a  light  sur- 
face, with    a  piece    of 


coal,  Camden  calls  coaling;  '  he  coaled  out 
rhimes  upon  the  wall.'  To  coal,  is  to  bum,or  to 
convert  into  coal  any  substance  capable  of  such 
transformation  by  fire. 

Send  pokettes,  mJ  petar,  and  vitriole  ; 
And  diven  fires  made  of  wode  and  ecU. 

Chamegr'i  Cfani&rhmg  Tdlu, 
lostede  ofeote-anniue,— on  his  hamaU^ — 
With  nayles  yeliye  and  bright  as  any  gold,— 
He  hadde  a  berea-«kin,  eoU-kHake  for  old.  Id. 

As  burning  iGtna,  from  his  boiling  stew. 
Doth  belch  oat  flames,  and  rocks  in  pieces  broke. 

And  ragged  riba  of  mountains  molten  new, 
Enwrapt  in  ooal»Uaek  doads  and  filthy  smoke. 

Faerie  Queene, 
Yon  are  no  sorer,  no. 
Than  is  the  eoal  of  fixe  upon  the  ice. 
Or  hailstgnes  in  the  son.  Shakq>ettre. 

.  Yon  have  blown  this  eoal  betwixt  my  lord  and  me. 

Id. 

Whatsoever  doth  so  alter  a  body,  as  it  retnmeth 

not  again  to  that  it  was,  may  be  called  alteratio  major ; 

as  when  cheese  is  made  of  cords,  or  eoaii  ot  wood,  or 

bricks  of  earth. 


Charcoal  of  roots,  eoaled  into  great  pieces,  lasts 
longer  than  ordinary  chaieoal.  Id, 

Or  coal]/ Tyne,  or  ancient  hallowed  Dee.  MUtem, 
Coal-hlack  his  color,  bat  like  jet  it  shone ; 
His  legs  and  flowing  tail  were  wbite  alone. 

Dryden. 

Leave  a  pail  of  dirty  water,  a  eoal-bor,  a  bottle,  a 

broom,  and  such  other  unsightly  things.  Swift. 

Coal-etome  flames  easily,  and   bums  freely;    bat 

•olda  and  endorcs  the  fire  much  longer  than  coo/. 

Woodtcard, 


Two  fine  stalactitae  were  fonnd  hanging  from  a 
black  stone,  at  a  deserted  vault  in  Benwell  eoalerjf. 

Id. 

A  leaf  of  the  polypody  kind,  found  in  the  sinking 
of  a  ceo/-]N<.  Id.' 

Tbere  is  a  vast  treasure  in  the  old  English,  from 
whence  authors  may  draw  constant  supplies ;  as  our 
officers  make  their  surest  remits  from  the  eoal-worko 
and  the  mines.  Feltom. 

Springs  injure  land,  that  flow  from  coal-mine$. 

ifortuMt . 
Henry  III.  granted  a  charter  to  the  town  of  New- 
castle, in  which  he  giAre  the  inhabitants  a  license  to 
dig  eoal.  This  is  the  first  mention  of  eoal  in  England. 
Hume'a  Hittory  of  England. 
Coal,  among  chemists,  is  synonymous  with 
charcoal,  and  in  the  new  nomenclature  is  styled 
carbon.  See  Charcoal  and  Chemistry,  Index. 
In  the  burning  of  charcoal  one  part  of  it  exhales 
without  decomposition,  and  forms  a  vapor,  or 
^n  invisible  gas,  called  fixed  air  or  carbonic  acid. 
This  vapor  is  found  to  be  very  pernicious,  and 
to  affect  the  animal  system  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  occasion  death  in  a  very  short  time.  For  this 
reason  it  is  dangerous  to  remain  in  a  close  place 
where  charcoal,  or  any  other  sort  of  coal,  is  burnt. 
Persons  struck  by  tMs  vapor  are  stimned,  faint, 
suffer  a  violent  head-ache,  and  fiill  down  senseless 
and  motionless.  The  best  method  of  recovering 
them  is  by  exposure  to  the  open  air,  and  by 
making  them  swallow  or  breatne  the  steam  of 
vinegar. 

Coal,  in  mineralogy,  a  kind  of  solid  inflam- 
mable substance,  suppled  to  be  of  a  bituminous 
nature,  and  commonly  used  for  fuel.  Of  this 
substance  there  are  various  species,  viz. 

Coal,  Bovey,  Xylanthrax,  of  a  brown  or 
brownish-black  color,  and  of  a  yellow  laminar 
texture.  According  to  the  German  chemists  its 
ashes  contain  a  little  fixed  alkali ;  but  Mr.  Mills 
disputes  this.  It  is  found  in  almost  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.    See  Xylanthrax. 

Coal,  Cannel,  Ampelites,  of  a  dull  black 
color.  It  breaks  easily  in  all  directions ;  and, 
if  broken  transversely,  presents  a  smooth  con- 
choidal  surface.  It  bums  with  a  bright  lively 
flame,  but  is  veiy  apt  to  fly  in  pieces  in  the  fire ; 
however,  it  is  said  to  be  entirely  deprived  of  this 
property  by  immersion  in  water  for  some  fiours 
previous  to  its  being  used.  It  contains  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  petrol  in  a  less  condensed 
state  than  other  coals.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
about  1370.    See  Ampelites. 

Coal,  Culm,  called  kolm  by  the  Swedes,  has 
a  greater  portion  of  argillaceous  earth  and  vi- 
triolic acid,  with  a  moderate  proportion  of  petrol. 
It  has  the  same  appearance  which  the  lithan- 
thrax,  though  its  texture  is  more  dull :  it  bums 
with  a  flame,  without  being  consumed,  but 
leaves  behind  it  a  flag  of  the  same  bulk  with  the 
ori^al  volume  of  the  coal.  Kirwan  thus  de- 
scribes it  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Stockholm 
Academy:  'its  fracture  has  a  rougher  section 
than  the  cannel  coal ;  its  specific  graviw  is  from 
1300  to  1370.  The  best  kind  affords  by  distil- 
lation, at  first,  fixed  air ;  then,  an  acid  liquor; 
afterwards,  inflammable  air,  and  light  oil  of  tite 
nature  of  petrol ;  then,  a  volatile  alkali,  and, 
lastly,  pitcn  oil.    The  residuum  is  nearly  three- 
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Ninths  of  the  whole  ;  and  being  slowly  burnt, 
iflbrds  thirteen  per  cent,  of  ashes,  which  consists 
mosdyof  argillaceous  earth;  and  about  300th 
parts  of  them  are  magnetic.  It  is  found  in  Eng- 
laDd  and  amone  some  alluminous  ores  in  Swe- 
den.' 

Coal,  Ki£.KEirirYy  is  the  lightest  of  any; 
its  specific  gravity  being  only  about  1400.  It 
contains  the  ku^^est  quantity  of  asphaltnm; 
boms  with  less  smoke  and  flame,  and  more  in- 
tenady,  thougb  more  slowly,  than  the  cannel 
coal  The  quantity  of  earth  it  contains  does  not 
exceed  one-twentieth  part  of  its  weight;  but 
ibis  kind  of  coal  is  frequently  mixed  with  py- 
lites.  It  is  found  in  Kilkenny,  Ireland.  Its 
qoality  of  burning  w^itboot  smoke,  is  proverbi- 
ally used  as  an  encomium  on  the  couutry. 

Coal,  Pit.      Pit  coal  is  a  black,  solid,  com- 
pact, brittle  mass,  of  moderate  hardness,  lamel- 
hied  sfTucture,  more  or  less  shining,  but  seldom 
capable  of  a  good    polish ;  atid  does  not  melt 
vfaen  heated.       According  to  Rirwan,  it  con- 
sists of  petrol    or    asphaltum,  intimately  mixed 
with  a  small   portion    of   earth  chiefly  argilla- 
ceous ;  seldom  calcareous ;  and  frequently  mixed 
vith  pyrites.      A    red    tincture  is  extracted  irom 
it  hy  a  spirit  of  wine,  but  caustic  alkali  attacks 
tJie  bituminous  _part.       *  The  varieties  of  this 
coal,'  says  Mr.  JMEagellan,  '  are  very  numerous, 
aecoiding  to  tbe  different  substances  with  which 
it  is  mixed.'     See  Coax.-mine,  sect.  VIII.  'But 
in  regard   to  th^r    ecsonomical  uses,  only  two 
^iffljt  are  taken  notice  of  by  the  British  legisla- 
tnie,  vix.  culm,  and   caking  coals.    The  caking 
coals,  in  burning,   sbo^r  an  incipient  fusion,  so 
that  their  smallest  pieces   unite  m  the  fire  into 
one  "ffif ;  by  "wbicn   means  the  smallest  pieces, 
and  even  the  mere  dust  of  this  kind,  are  almost 
equally  vaJuable   with    the  largest  pieces.    The 
mini  does  not   fuse    or  unite  in  the  fiercest  fire ; 
so  that  tbe  small   coal,  being  unfit  for  domestic 
purposes,  can  only   be  used  in  burning  lime- 
stone.'    See  C17I.M,  and  LiTHAirrHRAX. 

COA.L,  SxjLTE,    contains   such  a   quantity  of 
argillaceous   earlb,   tbat  it  looks  like   common 
slate;  however  it  bums  by  itself  with  a  flame. 
M.  Magellan  is  of  opinion  that  this  b  the  bitu- 
smoQs  schistus,  alr^idy  described  under  Clat. 
tins  adhistns  is  of  a   dark,  bluish,  rusty  color ; 
when  tkcrwn  on  the  lire  it  bums  with  a  lively 
fiaone,  and  almost  as  readily  as  the  oily  wood 
q€  dry  <^ve  tree,  or  lignum  vitse ;  emitting  the 
very  disagreeable  smell  of  petrol..    Such  large 
^spaamei  of  it  are  found  near  Purbeck  in  Dorset- 
share,  that  the  poorer  part  of  the 'inhabitants 
axe  thenoe  supplied  witn  fuel.    From  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  slaty  coal,  Cronstadt  had  been  in- 
duced to  suppose  that  the  earth  of  all  kinds  of 
ooal  is  argillaceous,  though  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
distxagoish  it  after  being  burnt.    The  pit  coals, 
be  says,  contain  more  or  less  of  the  vitriolic  acid ; 
far  which  reason  the  smoke  arising  from  them 
attsKks  silver  in  the  same  manner  as  sulphur  does, 
let  Ibe  coals  be  ever  so  free  from  marcasite,  which 
bowever,  is  often  imbedded  or  mixed  with  them. 
Coal,  Sulphureous^  consists  of  the  former 
kinds  mixed  with  a  rery  considerable  portion  of 
pyiiles ;  whence  it  is  apt  to  moulder  and  break 
^vhen  ^posed  to  the  air,  after  which  water  will 


act  upon  it.  It  contains  yellow  spots  that  *ook 
like  metal;  bums  with  a  sulphureous  smell, 
leaving  behind  it  either  slag  or  sulphureoas 
ashes,  or  both.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1500  dr 
more. 

The  above  are  the  most  considerable  vaneue» 
of  coal  commonly  known;  but  we  must  not 
imagine  that  each  of  them  is  to  be  met  with  in  a 
homogeneous  state.  On  the  contrary,  the  difler- 
ent  qualities  and  proportions  of  their  ingredients 
make  a  vast  number  of  other  varieties,  fit  for  dif- 
ferent purposes,  according  to  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  those  they  contain.  Some  of  the 
finer  sorts  generally  mn  like  veins  between  those 
of  a  coarser  kind.  M.  Magellan  observed  in  the 
fine  coal  employed  in  a  curious  button  manufac- 
tory at  Birmingham,  that  it  produced  a  much 
clearer  flame  £an  he  had  ever  observed  from 
common  coal ;  yet,  on  enquiry,  he  found  that 
the  former  was  picked  out  from  the  common 
coal  of  the  country,  through  which  it  ran  in  veins, 
and  was  easily  distingui&ed  by  the  manufactu- 
rers. Fourcroy  remarks,  that  this  fossil  bitumen, 
when  heated  in  contact  with  a  body  in  combus- 
tion, provided  it  has  a  free  access  of  air,  kindles 
the  more  slowly  and  whh  the  greater  difficulty,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  more  weighty  and  compftct. 
When  once  kindled,  it  emits  a  strong  and  durable 
heat,  and  bums  for  a  long  time  before  it  is  con- 
sumJBd.  The  matter  tliat  is  burned,  and  produces 
the  flame  appears  very  dense,  and  seems  united 
to  some  other  substance  which  retards  its  des- 
truction. On  burning  it  emits  a  peculiar  and 
strong  smell,  which  is  not  at  all  sulphureous 
when  the  ooal  contains  no  pyrites.  When  the 
combustible,  oily,  and  other  volatile  parts  of  the 
coal  are  dissipated,  if  the  combustion  be  then 
stopped,  the  remainder  is  reduced  to  a  trae  char- 
red state,  and  is  called  coak.  It  is  well  know*), 
says  M.  Magellan,  that  the  English  method  of 
burning  pit  coal  into  coak  has  been  a  most  pro- 
fitable and  happy  acquisition  for  the  smelting 
our  ores,  and  for  many  other  metallurgical  and 
chemical  processes  in  this  island.  But  the  in- 
genious and  extensive  undertaking  of  lord  Dun- 
donald,  by  which  he  turns  to  very  valuable 
purposes  the  mines  of  coal  in  his  and  other 
estates,  building  ovens  of  a  proper  constraction 
for  burning  pit-coal  into  coak,  and  at  the  same 
time  for  collecting,  in  separate  receptacles,  the' 
volatile  alkali,  oil,  tar,  and  pitch,  which  were 
generally  lost  by  the  usual  method,  deserves  to 
be  noticed,  as  it  affords  a  very  remaikable  instance 
of  the  great  losses  to  mankind,  for  want  of  care- 
fully attending  to  every  result  from  great  processes 
of  art  when  made  sn  a  large  scale.  These  ovens 
are  so  contrived,  as  to  admit  an  under  supply  of 
air ;  and  the  coals,  after  being  kindled,  aecom- 
pose  themselves  by  a  slow  but  incomplete  com- 
Dustion,  which  does  not  destroy  the  ingredients. 
The  residuum  left  in  the  oven  proves  to  be  most 
excellent  cinders  or  coaks,  whilst  the  volatile 
parts  which  otherwise  would  be  dissipated  in 
the  air,  are  separated  and  condensed  in  reservoirs 
or  receptacles  of  capacious  size,  placed  at 
proper  distances  beyond  the  reach  of  fire.  M. 
Faunas  de  St.  Fond,  who  visited  these  works  in 
a  tnp  he  made  to  Scotland,  undertook  to  erect  a 
similar  kind  of  oven  in  France.    On  subjecting 
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t>U  coal  of  any  kind  to  distillation  in  close  yesMls, 
It  first  yields  a  phlegm  <9r  watery  liqupr ;  then 
an  ethereal  or  volatile  oil ;  afterwards  a  volatile 
alkali ;  and  lastly,  a  thick  and  greasy  oil;  but  it 
is  remarkable,  that,  by  rectifVing  this  last  oil,  a 
transparent  thip  and  Ught  oil  of  a  straw  color  is 
produced,  whidi,  being  exposed  to  the  air,  becomes 
olack  like  animal  oils.  From  these  and  similar 
t)b8ervation8,  Messrs.  Magellan,  Chaital,  and 
others,  have  inferred,  that  pit  cosl  is  originally  a 
vegetable  substance. 

CoAt,  Small,  is  a  term  sometimes  used  for  a 
sort  of  charcoal  prepared  from  the  spray  and 
brushwood  stripped  off  firom  the  braocnes  of 
ooppice  wood^  sometimes  bound  in  bams  for 
^at  purpose,  and  sometimes  charred  without 
binding,  in  which  case  it  is  called  coming 
together. 

Kirwan  divides  carbonaceous  substances  into 
four  species,  of  which  the  first  two  contain  almost 
all  the  varieties  of  coal.  i.  Native  mineral  car- 
bon, the  blende  kohle  of  Werner,  of  which  the 
coal  found  near  Kilkenny  and  the  cuki  of  Wales 
b  a  species.  The  former  he  thus  characterises  :-— 
Its  color  is  black,  and  when  fresh  broken  some 
parts  of  it  generally  display  a  violet  color.  Its 
lustre,  4.  Metallic.  Transparency,  0.  Frac- 
ture foliated,  and  the  course  of  the  lamella  va- 
riously and  confusedly  directed.  Its  fragments, 
from  2  to  3,  often  coated  with  whitish  illinitions. 
Hardness,  7.  Specific  gravity,  1-526.  Will  net 
bum  till  wholly  ignited,  and  then  slowly  con- 
sumes, without  calung,  or  emitting  flame  or 
smoke. 

ii.  Mineral  carbon,  impregnated  with  bitumen, 
which  he  subdivides  into  three  femilies,  and  thus 
describes  :-* 

Fint  Fomi/y.— Mineral  carbon,  impregnated 
with  maltha ;  cannel  coal.— First  variety .r-^Com- 
pact.  This  is  found  chiefly  in  Lancashire,  its 
proper  name  is  candle-coal,  as  it  bums  like  a 
candle;  but  candles  in  that  shire  are  called 
cannels.  Its  color  is  black.  Lustre,  common. 
Transparencv,  0.  Cross  fracture,  conchoidal. 
Fragments,  m>m  2  to  3.  Hardness,  from  7  to  8. 
Specific  gravity,  1-273  per  Watson,  or  1-232  by 
my  triab.  Does  not  stain  the  fingers;  easily 
kindles,  and  bums  with  a  large  bright  flame, 
but  of  short  duration,  and  then  leaves  a  sooty 
residuum  that  difficultly  bums;  does  not  cake; 
240  grains  of  it  heated  until  all  the  coaly  part 
was  consumed,  left  7*5  of  reddish-brown  asnes, 
mostly  argillaceous  and  siliceous ;  100  parts  of 
it  contain  by  my  analysis  75  carbon,  21*7  mal- 
tha, and  312  of  ashes. 

Second  Variety. — Slaty. — ^This  coal  comes  to 
us  from  Scotland,  where  it  is  called  splent- 
coal.  Its  color  is  grayish-black.  Lustre,  2, 
common.  Transparency,  0.  Fracture,  partly 
slaty  and  partly  imperfectly  conchoidal.  Frag- 
ments, 3.  Hardness,  from  5  to  8.  Bridle. 
Specific  gravity,  1*426,  by  my  trials;  bums  as 
the  former  variety,  but  soon  ceases  to  flame; 
does  not  cake,  and  leaves  a  stony  residuum; 
240  grains  of  it,  treated  as  the  former,  left  50 
grains  of  reddish-gray  ashes;  100  parts  of  it 
contain  by  my  analysis  47*6  carbon,  31*6  maltha, 
and  20,8  of  ashes.  '  I  even  doubt,'  says  this  mi- 
oeralogbt  '  whether  it  contains  so  much  carbon. 


for  the  best  specimens  disooreied  by  the  smell, 
when  inflamed,  a  proportioa  of  sulphur.' 

Second  Family. — ^Mineral  carbon,  impregnated 
with  asphalt  and  maltha,  in  various  proportions. 
Peckhole,  Schiefer,  kohle  of  Werner. — Its  color 
is  more  or  less  perfectly  black,. sometimes  pre- 
sentir*g  bright  reddish-yellow  illinitions,  some. 
times  variec^BLted.  Lustre,  from  2  to  4,  seldom 
common,  mostly  greasy  or  metallic.  Transparency 
0.  Fracture  various,  mostly  foliated,  plain,  or 
curved,  large  or  small  granularly  foliated,  some- 
times in  layers  of  contrary  directions,  sometimes 
promiscuously  directed,  sometimes  presenting 
small  conchoidal  distinct  concretions,  sometimes 
striated;  often  in  the  gross;  slaty.  Its  frag- 
ments, 2,  often  oblong  parallelopipeds.  Hard- 
ness, from  4  to  6.  Speofic  gravity,  from  1-26 
to  137,  stains  the  fingersy  if  moist,  or  disinte- 
grating, otherwise  not.  Inflames  more  slowly, 
but  bums  longer  than  the  former  fieunity,  and 
cakes  more  or  less,  according  to  the  proportion 
of  asphalt  It  is  often  contaminated  witii  lumps, 
or  reins  of  martial  pyrites,  sometimes  with  alum, 
or  intersected  with  veins  of  spar.  Of  this  fiunily 
there  are  numerous  varieties. 

First  Variety.  —  From  Whitehaven.  ^  Bladk. 
Lustre  3,  greasy.  Fracture  plane  foliated. 
Fragments  2.  Hardness  6,  very  brittle.  Spe- 
cific gravity  1*257 ;  240  grains  4>f  it  exposed  to 
a  heat  of  27^  for  five  hours,  after  flaming  a  con- 
siderable time,  caked,  aod  at  last  left  fourteen 
grains  of  reddish  ashes;  100  parts  of  it  con- 
tain by  in^  analysis  56*8  carbon,  and  43  of  a 
mixture  of  asphalt  and  maltha,  in  which  the  as- 
phalt predomuuufaes. 

Second  Variety.  —  From  Wigan.  —  Black. 
Lustre  3,  greasy,  often  with  bright  yellowish  illi- 
nitions.  Fracture  foliated,  some  lamins  uni- 
formly, some  promiseuonsly  directed,  in  the 
gross  slaty.  Fragments  2.  Hardness  6.  Spe- 
cific gravity  1*268,  bums  more  quickly  than 
the  former ;  382  grains  of  it  exposed  in  an  opep 
cmcible,  like  the  former,  to  a  heat  of  27%  for 
four  hours,  left  a  residuum  of  5-18  grains  of 
reddish-brown  ashes. 

Third  Variety. —  From  Swansea.  —  black. 
lAistre,  2.  Fracture,  foliated,  but  from  a  con- 
trary direction  of  the  lamella  seems  in  part 
fibrous.  Fragments  2.  Hardness  5,  very 
brittle.  SpecUHc  gravity  1-357,  bums  more 
slowly  than  the  former  varieties;  240  grains  of 
it,  tr^Ued  as  above,  left  eig^t  grains  of  yellowish- 
red  ashes.  One  hundrml  parts  of  it  contain 
73*53  of  carbon,  23*16  of  a  mixture  of  asphalt 
and  maltha,  in  which  the  former  appears  to  pre- 
dominate, and  5,21  of  gray  ashes. 

FourthVarie^. — From  Leitrim. — ^BUck.  Lustre 
3.  Fracture,  foliated.  Fragments,  2.  Hard- 
ness, 6,  very  brittle.  Specific  gravity,  1,351; 
240  grains  of  it  exposed  to  heat,  as  before,  left 
in  tl^ree  hours  a  residuum  of  12,5  of  reddish- 
gray  ashes;  one  hundred  parts  of  it  contain 
71,42  of  carbon,  23,37  of  a  mixture  of  asphalt 
and  maltha,  in  whioh  the  latter  appears  to.  pre- 
dominate, and  521  of  giav  ashes. 

Fifth  Variety.— From  Irvine,  in  Scotland.— 
Black.  Presents  layers  in  contrary  directions, 
hence  often  called  ribband-coal.  Lustre  of  the 
alternate  layon  3,  2.     Fracture  small  grained 
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and  coane  giained  curved  foliated.  Uaidneas 
from  4  to  5.  Specific  gmvity  1*259.  Its  com- 
pnsition  I  have  not  examined.  The  specific 
gnvity  of  good  bituminous  coal  nerer  exceeds 
1-4,  except  it  contains  some  quantity  of  inter- 
spersed pyrites. 

llkird  FamUy^ — Carbon  bituminatedy  impreg- 
nated with  a  notable  proportion  of  stony  matter. 
Spurioos  Coal. — I  call  the  proportion  of  stony 
matter  notable  when  it  exceeas  25  per  cent. 
Its  color  is  grayish-black.  Lustre  0*1.  Fracture 
slaty  or  earthy.  Fragments  quadrangular,  3. 
Hardness  from  7  to  8.  Specific  gravity  from 
1*500  to  1-600.  It  commonly  explodes  and 
hoists  when  heated;  generally  found  amidst 
strata  of  genuine  coal.  Bufibn  tells  us  that  the 
coal  of  Alaies  is  mixed  with  such  a  quantity  of 
limestone,  that  it  is  often  burned  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  obtaining  lime  from  it. — 2  Buffon 
Miaerahg.  8vo.  p.  189. 

Maoquer  remarked  long  ago  that  nitre  deto- 
nates with  no  oily  or  infi^mable  matter,  until 
such' matter  is  reduced  to  coal,  and  then  only  in 
proportion  to  the  carbonaceous  matter  it  con- 
tains. Hence  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Kirwan  that,  as 
coals  appear  in  distillation  to  be  for  the  most  part 
merely  compounds  of  carbon  and  bitumen,  it 
should  follow  that,  by  die  decomposition  of  nitre, 
the  quantity  of  carbon  in  a  given  quantiw  of 
erery  species  of  coal  may  be  discovered,  and  the 
propoition  of  bitumen  inferred;  This  celebrated 
chemist  accordingly  projected  on  a  certain  por- 
tion of  nitre  in  a  state  of  fosion,  successive  nag- 
mcnts  of  various  kinds  of  coal,  till  the  deflagration 
ceased.  Coal,  when  in  fine  powder,  was  3»own 
out  '^  the  crucible.  The  experiments  seem  to 
^▼e  been  judiciously  performed,  and  the  results 
are  therefore  entitled  to  as  much  confidence  as 
the  method  permits,  Lavoisier  and  Kirwan 
state,  that  about  ^irteen  parts  of  dry  wood  char- 
coal decompose  100  of  mtre. 
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parts  of  the  best  English  coal  give,  of 
coak,  63-  by  Mr.  Jars. 

100  do.       .        .         .        73-        Hielm. 
100  do.  Newcastle  do.      58*       Dr.  Watson. 

Kirwm  says  be  copied  the  result,  for  New- 
eartle  coal,  fiom  Dr.  Watson. 

Wener,  without  including  the  beds  of  coal 
(Moid  on  a  tandstcme  or  limestone  basis,  has  as- 
^eitained  three  distinct  coal  formations. 

Hie  fiist,  or  oldest  formation,  he  calls  the  inde- 
pewieBt  coal  formafion,  because  the  individual 
<>>piwiiiuM  of  wbidi  k  is  composed,  are  inde- 


pendent of  each  other,  and  are  not  connected. 
The  second  is  that  which  occurs  in  the  newest 
floetz-trap  formation ;  and  the  third  occurs  in  al- 
luvial land.  Werner  observes,  that  a  fourth  for- 
mation might  be  added,  which  would  comprehend 
peat  and  other  similar  substances;  so  that  we 
should  have  a  beautiful  and  uninterrupted  series, 
from  the  oldest  formation  to  the  peat,  which  is 
daily  forming  under  the  eye.  The  independent 
formation  contains  exclusively  coaise  coal,  folia- 
ted coal,  cannel  coal,  slate  coal,  a  kind  of  pitch 
coal,  and  slaty  glance  ooal.  The  latter  was  first 
found  in  this  formation  in  Arran,  Dumfries-shire, 
Ayrshire  and  at  Westeraigs,  by  Proffessor  Jameson. 
The  formation  in  the  newest  floetx-trap  contains 
distinct  pitch  coal,  columnar  coal,  andconchoidal 
glance  coal.  The  alluvial  formation  contains  al- 
most exclusively  earth  ooal  and  bituminons  wood. 
The  first  formation,  besides  coal,  contains  three 
rocks  which  are  peculiar  to  it ;  these  are  a  conglo- 
merate, which  is  more  or  less  coarse-grained ;  a 
friable  sandstone,  which  is  always  micaceous; 
and  lastly,  slate-clav.  But  besides  these,  there 
occur  also  beds  of  harder  sandstone,  marl,  lime- 
stone, porphyritic  stone,  bituminous  shale,  clay- 
ironslone;  and,  as  discovered  by  Proficssor  Jamo- 
son,  greenstone,  amygdaloid,  and  graphite.  The 
slate-clay  is  well  characterised,  by  the  great  vari- 
ety of  vegetaUe  impressions  of  such  plants  as 
flourish  in  marshes  and  woods.  The  smaller 
plants  and  reeds  occur  in  casts  or  impicssions 
always  laid  in  the  direction  of  the  strata;  but  the 
larger  arborescent  plants  ofien  stand  erect,  and 
their  stems  are  filled  with  the  substance  of  the  sn* 
perincumbent  strata,  which  seems  to  show  that 
these  stems  are  in  Uieir  original  position.  The 
leaves  and  stems  resemble  those  of  palms  and 
ferns.  The  central,  northern,  and  western  coal- 
mines of  England ;  the  river  coal  distrids  of  die 
Forth  and  the  Clyde,  and  the  Ayrshire,  and  in 
part  the  Dumfries-shire  coals,  belong  to  this  for- 
mation, as  well  as  the  coals  in  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  France. 

The  most  valuable  and  extensive  beds  of  coal 
which  have  been  found  and  wrought,  are  in  Greait 
Britain.  The  general  form  of  Qur  great  indepen- 
dent coal-beds,  is  semi-circular,  or  semi-ellipticaly 
being  the  segment  of  a  great  basin.  The  strata 
have  a  dip  or  declination  to  the  horizon  of  from 
1  in  5,  to  1  in  20.  They  are  rarely  vertical,  and 
seldom  perfectly  horizontal  to  any  considerable 
extent  Slips  and  dislocations  of  the  stmta,  how- 
ever, derange  more  or  less  the  ffeneral  form. 

Professor  Jameson  has  divioed  this  most.use- 
ful  mineral  into  the  following  species  and  sub- 
species : — 

Species  1.  Brown  coal. 

Species  2.  Black  coal,  of  which  there  are  four 
sub-species;  slate  ooal,  cannel  coal,  fbUated  coal, 
and  coarse  coal. 

1.  Slate  coal.  Its  color  is  intermediate  be- 
tween velveUblack,  and  dark  grayish-black.  It 
has  sometimes  a  peacock-tail  tarnish.  It  occurs 
massive,  and  in  columnar  and  egg-shaped  con- 
cretions. It  has  a  resinous  lustre.  Principal 
fracture  slaty;  cross  fracture  imperfect,  con- 
choidal.  Harder  than  gypsum,  but  softer  than 
calcareous  spar.  Brittle.  Sp.  gr.  1-26  to  1-38. 
It  bums  longer  than  cannel  coal ;  cakes  more  or 
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less,  and  leaves  a  slag.  The  constituents  of  the 
alate  coal  of  Whitehaven,  by  Kirwan,  are  56*8 
oarbon,  with  43-2  mixture  of  asphalt  and  maltha, 
in  which  the  fonner  predominates.  This  coal  is 
found  in  vast  quantities  at  Newcastle ;  in  the  coal 
formation  which  stretches  from  Bolton,  by  AI- 
lonby  and  Workington,  to  Whitehaven.  In 
Scotland,  in  the  river  district  of  Forth  and  Clyde; 
at  Cannoby,  Sanquhar,  and  Kirconnel,  in  Dum- 
fries-shire; in  Thuringia,  Saxony,  and  many 
other  countries  of  Germany.  It  sometimes 
passes  into  cannel  and  foliated  coal. 

2.  Cannel  cocJ.  Color  between  velvet  and 
grayish-black.  Massive.  Resinous  lustre.  Frac- 
ture flat-conchoidal,  or  even.  Fragments  trape- 
toidal.  Hardness  as  in  the  preceding  sub-spe- 
cies. Brittle.  Sp.  gr.  1*23  to  1*27  It  occurs 
along  with  the  preceding.  It  is  found  near 
Whitehaven,  at  Wigan,  in  Lancashire,  Brosely, 
in  Shropshire,  near  Sheffield;  in  Scotland,  at 
Gilmerton  and  Muirkirk,  where  it  is  called 
parret  coal.  It  has  been  worked  on  the  lathe 
into  drinking  vessels,  snuffboxes,  &c. 

3.  Foliat^  coal.  Its  color  is  velvet>black, 
jometimes  with  irridesoent  tarnish.  Massive,  and 
in  lamellar  concretions.  Resinous  or  splendent 
lustre ;  uneven  fracture ;  fragments  approaching 
to  trapezoidal.  Softer  than  cannel  coal ;  between 
brittle  and  sectile.  Easily  broken.  Sp.  gr.  1*34 
to  1-4.  The  Whitehaven  variety  consists,  by 
Kirwan,  of  57  carbon,  41*3  bitumen,  and  1*7 
ashes.  It  occurs  in  the  coal  formations  of  this 
and  other  countries.  It  is  distinguished  by  its 
lamellar  concretions,  splendent  lustre,  and  easy 
firangibility. 

4.  Coar&e  coal.  Color  dark  grayish-black, 
inclining  to  brownish-blaidt.  Massive,  and  in 
granular  concretions.  Glistening  lustre.  Frac- 
ture imperfect,  scaly.  Fragments  indeterminate, 
angular.  Hardness  as  above.  Easily  frangible. 
Sp.  gr.  1-454.  It  occurs  in  the  German  coal 
formations.  To  the  above.  Professor  Jameson 
has  added  soot-coal ;  which  has  a  dark  grayish- 
black  color;  is  massive;  with  a  dull  semi-me- 
tallic lustre.  Fracture  uneven;  sometimes  earthy. 
Shining  streak ;  yoils ;  is  soft,  light,  and  easily 
frangible.  It  bums  with  a  bituminous  smell, 
cakes,  and  leaves  a  small  quantity  of  ashes.  It 
occurs  along  with  slate-coal  in  West-Lothian 
and  the  Forth  district ;  in  Saxony  and  Silesia. 

Species  3.  Glance-coal,  of  which  the  Professor 
gives  two  sub-species,  pitch-coal  and  glance-coal. 
1.  Pitch-coal.  Color  velvet-black.  Massive,  or 
in  plates  and  botroidal  branches,  with  a  woody 
texture.  Splendent  and  resinous.  Fracture, 
laiee  perfe(;t  conchoidal.  Fragments  sharp-edged 
and  indeterminate  angular;  opaque;  soft;  streak 
brown-colored.  Brittle.  Does  not  soil.  Sp.  gr. 
1*3.  It  bums  with  a  greenish  flame.  It  occurs 
along  with  brown  coSi  in  beds,  in  floetz,  trap, 
and  limestone  rocks,  and  in  bituminous  shale. 
It  is  found  in  the  Isles  of  Sky  and  Faroe,  in 
Hessia,  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  and  Stiria.  It  is  used 
for  fttel,  and  for  making  vessels  and  snuff-boxes. 
It  is  called  black  amber  in  Prassia,  and  is  cut 
into  rosaries  and  necklaces.  It  is  distinguished 
by  its  splendent  lustre  and  conchoidal  fracture. 
It  was  formerly  called  jet,  from  the  river  Gaga  in 
Lesser  Asia. 

2.  Glance-coal ;  of  which  we  have  four  kinds. 


conchoidal,  slaty,  columnar,  and  fibrous.  The 
conchoidal  has  an  iron-black  color,  inclinins:  to 
brown,  with  sometimes  a  tempered  steel  taraish. 
Massive  and  vesicular.  Splendent,  shining  and 
imperfect  metallic  lustre.  Fracture  flat  conchoi- 
dal ;  fragments  sharp-edged.  Hardness  as  above 
Brittle,  and  easily  frangible.  In  thin  pieces  it 
yields  a  ringing  sound.  It  bums  without  flame 
or  smell,  and  leaves  a  white-colored  ash.  Its 
constituents  are  96*66  inflammable  matter,  2  alu- 
mina, and  t*38  silica  and  iron.  It  occurs  in  beds 
in  clay-slate,  eray-wacke,  and  alum-slate ;  but  it 
is  more  abundant  in  secondary  rocks,  as  in  coal 
and  trap  formations.  It  occurs  in  beds  in  the 
coal  formations  of  Ayrshire,  near  Cumnock  and 
Kilmarnock ;  in  the  coal  district  of  the  Forth ; 
and  in  Staffordshire.  It  appears  to  pass  into 
slaty  glance-coal. 

Slaty  glance-coal.  Color  iron-black.  Massive. 
Lustre  shining,  and  imperfect  metallic.  Prin- 
cipal fracture  slaty;  coarse  fracture  imperfect 
conchoidal.  Fragments  trapeioidal.  Softer  than 
conchoidal  glance-coal.  Easily  frangible;  be- 
tween sectile  and  brittle.  Sp.  gr.  1*50.  It  bums 
without  flame  or  odor.  It  consists,  by  Dolo- 
roieu,  of  72*05  carbon,  13*19  silica,  3*29  alumina, 
3*47  oxide  of  iron,  and  8  loss.  It  occurs  in  beds 
or  veins  of  different  rocks.  In  Spain  in  gneiss ; 
in  Switzerland  in  mica-slate  and  clay-slate;  in 
the  trap  rock  of  the  Calton^^hill,  Edinburgh ;  in 
the  coal  formations  of  the  Fordi  district.  It  is 
found  also  in  the  floetz  districts  of  Westcraigs, 
in  West  Lothian,  Dunfermline,  Cumnock,  Kil- 
mamock,  and  Airan;  in  Brecknock,  Caemiar- 
thenshire,  and  Pembrokeshire,  in  England ;  and 
at  Kilkenny,  Ireland ;  and  abundantly  in  the 
United  States.  In  this  country  it  is  called  blind 
coal. 

Columnar  glance-coal.  Color  velvet-black 
and  grayish-black.  Massive,  disseminated,  and 
in  prismatic  concretions.  Lustre  glistening,  and 
imperfect  metallic.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Frag- 
ments sharp-edged.  Opaque.  Brittle.  Sp.  gr. 
1*4.  It  bums  without  flame  or  smoke.  It  forms 
a  bed  several  feet  thick  in  the  coal-field  of  San- 
auhar,  in  Dumfries-shire ;  at  Saltcoats,  in  Ayr- 
shire, it  occun  in  beds  and  in  green-stone ;  in 
basaltic  columnar  rows  near  Cumnock  in  Ayrshire. 

Fibrous  coal.  Color  dark  grayish-black.  Mas- 
sive, in  thin  layera,  and  in  fibrous  concretions. 
Lustre  riimmenng,  or  pearly.  It  soils  strongly. 
It  is  soft,  passing  into  triable.  It  bums  without 
flame ;  but  some  varieties  scarcely  yield  to  tlie 
most  intense  heat  It  is  met  with  in  the  different 
coal-fields  of  Great  Britain.  Its  fibrous  concre- 
tions and  silky  lustre  distinguish  it  from  all  the 
other  kinds  of  coal. 

It  is  not  certain  that  this  mineral  is  wood 

mineralised.    Several  of  the  varieties  may  be 

original    carbonaceous    matter,    crystallised    in 

fibrous  concretions. 

Paru  CbarooaL  Eavth. 

100  Kilkenny  coal,  he  says,  contain  97*3        3*7 

Anthracite  .  90-0       100 

Ditto      ....        72-0      20-0 

Ditto       ....        97-25       2-7 

Coal  of  Notre  Dame  de  Vaux,        78*5      20- 

We  add,  from  the  Philosophical  Magazine, 
Mr.  Mushet's  general  table  or  the  analyses  of 
different  kinds,  of  pit-coal,  in  carbonisation. 
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\^elsh  Inmace  coal      .    .     .    • 
Alfieton  ditto 

Batterlj  ditto     ..... 

Welsh  stone  coal 

Wel^  slaty  coal 

Derbyshire  cannel  coal     .    .     . 

Kilkenny  coal 

Stone  coaX  foand  under  basalt  . 
Kilkenny  slaty  coal  .... 
Scotdi  cannel  coal  .... 
BoolaTOoneen  ditto  .  '^ 
Goigee  ditto  .  .  .  >  Irish 
Qneen's  county.  No.  89  j 
Stone  woody  Giants'  Causeway  . 
Oak  wood 
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48-362 
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2-873 
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1-6668 

16-660 

69-740 

13-600 

13.000 

80-475 

6-525 

i-445 

56-570 

39-430 

4000 

13-800 

82-960 

3-240 

1-436 

1-596 

9100 

87-491 

3-409 

1-403 

f65eo 

10-300 

86-560 

3-140 

1-403 

1-6218 

33-370 

54-697 

11-933 

1-150 

80000 

19-500 

-500 

CoAi^MiHESy  Bbitish.  It  is,  generally  agreed, 
thai  our  cannel  coal  is  the  lapis  ampelites 
«f  the  Romans ;  though  it  seems  to  have  been 
ased  by  them  only  for  making  toys,  brace- 
lets. Ice  But  of  that  common  fiiel  which  we 
dpBominate  coab,  the  native  Romans  were  en- 
tirdy  ignorant.  It  is  certain  that  they  are  not, 
as  some  have  imagined,  the  lapis  obsidianus  of 
Hiny,  siboat  which  there  have  been  great  disputes, 
and  of  wRich  four  statues  of  elephants  were 
made,  and  placed  in  the  temple  of  Concord  by 
Angitttns :  nor  the  gacates,  or  jet,  which  others, 
a^un,  have  taken  for  the  lapis  obsidianus;  though 
ie  ^gfatness  and  texture  show  plainly  that  it  is 
aot  either  stone  or  coal.  In  itict  there  are  na 
beds  of  it  in  the  compass  of  Italy.  The  great  line 
of  thai  fuel  seems  to  sweep  away  round  the  globe, 
fiptHn  MNtb-east  to  south-west,  not  ranging  at  a 
distmce  even  from  the  south-east  parts  of  our 
island,  as  is  generally  imagined,  but  actually 
visiting  Brabant  and  France,  and  yet  ayoiding 
Itdy.  Tlie  priraseral  Britons  appear  to  have 
ased  it;    and  in  the  precincts  of  Manchester 

Jrly,  which  are  funished  with  an  inex- 
e  abniKlance  of  it,  thejr  could  not  have 
bag  remained  unapprised  of  the  useful  oombus- 
tiUe  anmnd  them.  The  currenU  there  frequently 
teagdowa  fragmentsof  coal  from  the  mountains; 
and  in  the  long  and  winding  course  of  them 
ibiN^  the  palish  the  Britons  would  soon  mark 
the  diining  stones  in  the  channels;  and  by  die 
aid  of  acodent,  or  the  force  of  reflection,  find 
eat  the  utility  of  them.  But  we  can  advance 
ttin  nearer  to  a  certainty.  Several  pieces  of  oeal 
«ere  discovered  some  years  ago  in  the  sand  under 
ibe  Roaan  way  to  Ribchester,  when  both  were 
dog  up  at  the  construction  of  a  house  in  Quay- 
itieet  The  number  of  pieces,  several  of  them 
as  laige  as  eggs,  was  not  less  than  forty;  and  a 
qaaatity  of  slack  was  dug  up  with  them.  These 
amnstances  show  the  coals  to  have  been  lodged 
OB  the  spot,  before  the  road  of  the  Romans  co- 
vered it.  That  ground  being  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Manoenion,  the  Britons  had  there  de- 
posited a  quanti^  ai  ooala,  probably  for  the  use 
ef  the  ganiaon,  and  m— y  of  the  imnttpr  fiag- 
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ments,  and  some  of  the  slack,  were  buried  in  the 
sand  upon  which  they  were  laid.  And  that  the 
Britons,  in  general,  were  acquainted  with  this 
fuel,  is  evident  from  its  appellation  amongst  us 
at  present,  which  is  not  Saxon,  but  British ;  and 
subsists  among  the  Irish  in  their  0-gual,  and 
among  the  Cornish  in  their  kolan,  to  this  day. 
The  extensive  coal-mines,  therefore,  with  which 
the  kingdom  of  England  and  the  precincts  of 
Manchester  are  so  happily  stored,  were  first 
noticed  1^  the  skill,  and  first  op^ied  by  the  labor, 
of  the  Bntons ;  and  some  time  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Romans  among  us.  And  the  nearer  quar- 
ries in  the  confines  of  Bradford,  Newton,  and 
Manchester,  would  naturally  attract  the  notice* 
and  invite  the  enquiries  of  the  Britons,  befora 
any  others.  The  current  of  the  Medlock«  which 
washes  the  sides  of  them,  would  bring  down 
specimens  of  the  riches  within,  lodge  many  of 
them  about  the  Castlefield,  and  allure  the  Britons 
successively  to  a  collection  of  the  one  and  « 
search  after  the  other.  But,  for  two  ages  after 
the  discovery,  wood  continued  to  compose  the 
general  firing  of  the  nation.  In  852  a  grant  was 
made  of  some  lands  by  theabbey  of  Peterborough, 
under  the  reservation  of  certain  boons  and  pay- 
ments in  kind  to  the  monastery ;  as,  one  night's 
entertainment ;  ten  vessels  of  Welsh,  and  two  of 
common  ale;  sixty  cart-loads  of  wood,  and 
twelve  of  pit  coal;  where  we  see  the  quantityof 
coal  was  only  one  cart-load  to  five  of  wood.  The 
latter  naturally  continued  the  principal  article  of 
our  foel,  as  long  as  the  forests  and  thickets  pre- 
sented themselves  so  readily  to  the  hand  \  and 
such  it  continued  till  a  very  late  period.  The 
first  public  notice  of  the  fimner  is  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Uume  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  Henry 
III.  who,  in  the  year  1272,  granted  a  charter  to 
the  tovm  of  Newcastle,  giving  the  inhabitants  a 
licence  to  dig  coals,  and  the  first  statute  relat- 
ing to  this  article  was  in  the  9  Henry  V.  c.  10; 
oidering  all  keels  in  the  port  of  Newcastle  to 
be  measured  by  commissioners,  before  carriage 
of  coals,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  They  weie  not 
bnmght  into  common  use  till  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.,«nd  were  then  sold  for  about  17s.  a  chaldron. 
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In  some  yean  after  the  Restoration,  there  were 
about  200,000  chaldrons  burnt  in  London ;  in 
1670  about  270,000  chaldrons ;  and  at  the  Revo- 
lution, upwards  of  300,000  chaldrons ;  and  at 
present,  above  1,000,000  are  annually  consumed 
nere.  In  Scotland  there  are  coals  sufficient  to 
supply  the  consumption,  and  also  to  export ;  but 
a  considerable  quantity  of  English  coals  are  im- 
ported, because  they  are  found  of  a  stronger 
neat,  and  otherwise  better  adaptM  to  several 
manufactures.  In  Ireland,  though  they  have 
coal,  yet  they  take  annually  to  the  value  of 
£40,000  from  England,  and  £20,000  from  Scot- 
land. Maliciously  setting  fire  to  coal  mines  is 
felony,  by  stat.  20  Geo.  ll.  c.  32.  sect.  6. 

Goal-mines,  Foreign.  There  are  several 
other  countries  in  Europe,  which  possess  consi- 
derable coal-mines ;  as  France,  Liege,  Germany, 
and  Sweden :  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atr 
lantic  Ocean;  in  Newfoundland,  Gape-Breton, 
Canada,  and  some  of  the  states  of  New  England. 
But  in  all  these  countries  the  coal  is  of  a  quality 
much  inferior  to  the  British,  and  entirely  unfit 
to  be  used  in  many  manufactures ;  so  that  they 
are  obliged  to  import  great  quantities  from  Bri- 
tain for  the  use  of  their  manufactures  of  iron,  &c. 

The  Inland  Coal  Trade,  that  is,  carrying 
eoals  from  Newcastle,  Sunderland,  Blith,  and 
other  adjacent  places  in  the  north  of  England,  as 
also  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  to  London,  and  the 
port-towns  on  the  coast  all  the  way,  as  well  as 
on  this  side  of  Newcastle,  south,  as  up  the  chan- 
nel as  high  as  Portsmouth  west,  is  an  important 
branch  of  commerce,  and  employs  abundance  of 
shipping  and  seamen ;  in  so  much  that,  in  a  time 
of  urgent  necessity,  the  coalery  navigation  alone 
has  been  able  to  supply  the  government  with 
a  body  of  seamen  for  tne  royal  navy,  able  to  man 
a  considerable  fleet  at  a  very  short  warning,  and 
that  without  difficulty.  The  Whitehaven  coal- 
eries  in  Cumberland,  belonging  to  lord  Lons- 
dale, which  furnish  several  counties  in  Ireland 
with  coals,  constantly  employ  upwards  of  2000 
seamen ;  and  are  a  noble  nursery  for  the  navy  of 
this  kingdom.  And  not  only  do  the  pit  coals 
sufficiently  supply  all  the  ports,  but,  by  those 
ports  and  the  navigable  rivers,  all  the  adjacent 
counties  very  far  inland.  In  short,  coals,  though 
not  an  exclusive,  yet  may,  with  propriety,  be 
styled  a  peculiar  blessing  to  Britain  from  their 
great  plenty,  their  acknowledged  excellence,  and 
their  being  found  in  such  places  as.  are  conve- 
niently situated  for  exportation.  Nor  b  there 
any  danger  of  the  export  trade  being  lessened 
even  by  the  several  duties  that  have  been  laid 
upon  them ;  for  die  foreisn  consumption  being 
founded  in  necessity,  with  regard  to  manu£ftc- 
tures,  and  in  economy,  where  they  are  used  for 
convenience  (wood  and  turf  being  dearer  than 
coals  with  the  duty),  we  need  be  in  no  fear  of 
the  markets  declining.  There  is  as  little  room  to 
be  alarmed  from  an  apprehension  of  their  being 
exhausted,  as  the  present  works  are  capable  of 
supplying  us  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  there 
are  many  other  mines  ready  to  be  opened  when 
these  shall  &il.  Besides,  there  are  known  to 
be  coals  in  many  parts  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
vrhich  hitherto'  there  has  been  no  encourage- 
moal  to  work.    Besides  the  value  of  this  com* 


modity  as  a  convenienor  of  life,  as  an  article 
of  commerce,  and  as  giving  rise  to  a  nursery  of 
seamen  for  the'  increase  of  the  marine,  (wiier 
important  advantages  deserve  to  be  noticed, 
Coals  are,  in  many  respects,  and  in  a  very  high 
degree,  useful  to  the  landed  interest ;  not  only 
by  raising  exceedinglv  the  real  value,  and  of 
course  the  purchase,  of  those  lands  in  which  they 
are  found,  and  those  through  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pass  from  the  works  to  the  places  where 
thev  are  embarked  (which  are  styled  way-leaves, 
and  are  set  at  as  high  rents  as  any  lands  in  Bri- 
tain) ;  but  from  the  general  improvements  they 
have  occasioned.  Very  few  counties  are  now 
better  cultivated  than  Northumberland,  and  the 
same  effects  have  been  produced,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  in  other  places.  Thousands  of  labo- 
rious people  are  employed  in  and  about  the 
mines;  thousands  more  in  conveying  them  to 
the  ports,  and  on  board  the  ships ;  (o  say  nothing 
of  those  that  draw  their  subsistence  from  the  car- 
lis^^e  of  tliem  by  land  to  supply  families,  &c. 
Great  numbers  siso  live  in  a  superior  station ;  as 
stewards,  directors,  factors,  agents,  book-keepers, 
&c.  To  these  we  may  add  the  extraordinary 
encouragement  given  to  ingenious  artists  who 
have  invented,  and  the  numerous  workmen  con- 
tinually employed  about  those  several  curious 
and  costly  machines,  which,  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses in  ihis  business,  are  in  continual  use,  and 
of  course  in  continual  wear :  we  may  join  to 
these  the  multitudes  that  obtain  their  living  from 
the  manufactures  in  which  they  are  employed, 
and  which  could  not  be  carrier  on  but  by  the 
help  and  cheapness  of  coals.  Lastly,  the  pro- 
duce of  coals  exported,  which  amounts  to  a  very 
considerable  sum,  besides  being  profitable  to- the 
owners,  merchants,  and .  mariners,  is  so  much 
clear  gain  to  the  nation.  It  might  be  expected, 
that  a  trade  so  beneficial  to  individuals,  and  to 
the  nation  in  general,  and  which  has  been  gra- 
dually increasing  for  several  centuries  past, 
would  have  been  advanced  by  this  time  to  veiy 
great  perfection,  and  reduced  to  a  regular  system. 
But,  in  one  very  essential  respect,  it  is  found  to 
be  quite  otherwise.  The  art  of  working  coal- 
mines in  the  most  profitable  manner  is  indeed 
highly  improved,  but  the  principles  of  the  art, 
that  of  searching  for  and  discovenng  coal  in  any 
district  of  country,  where  it  has  not  yet  been 
found,  has  never,  that  we  know  of,  been  treated 
in  so  systematic  a  manner,  as  in  the  E^cyclopsdia 
Britannica.  We  shall  lay,  therefore,  before  our 
readers,  the  following  citation  from  that  useful 
work : — *  The  terrestrial  matters  which  compose 
the  solid  parts  of  the  earth  (in  coal  mines)  are 
disposed  in  strata,  beds,  or  layers,  the  under  sur- 
fibce  of  one  bearing  against  or  lying  upon  the 
upper  sur&ce  of  that  below  it,  which  last  bears 
or  lies  on  the  next  below  in  the  same  manner. 
These  strata  consist  of  very  different  kinds  of 
matters,  such  as  free-stone,  lime-stone,  metal- 
stone,  whin-stone,  coal,  &c.  as  will  be  particu- 
larly specified  in  the  sequel.  Some  of  these  strata 
are  of  a  considerable  thickness,  being  often  found 
from  100  to  200  feet  or  upwards,  nearly  of  the 
same  kind  of  matter  from  the  superior  to  the  in- 
ferior surfiuse ;  and  others  are  found  of  the  least 
thickness  imaginable,  one  inch  or  less.    All  these 
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•MB  ve  divided  or  parted  from  each  other  late- 
inUy,  either  by  their  eyen,  smooth,  polished  sur- 
faces, withfery  thin  lamina  of  soft  or  dusty  mat* 
ter  betwixt  them,  called  the  parting,  which  renders 
them  easy  to  separate ;  or  else  only  by  the  sui^ 
faces  dofiely  conjoined  to  each  other,  without  any 
risible  matter  interposed  betwixt  them ;  yet  the 
different  substance  of  each  stratum  is  not  the  least 
iotennized,  though  sometimes  they  adhere  so 
stnmgly  together,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  part 
or  disjoin  them :  in  this  last  case  they  are  said  to 
bate  a  bad  parting.     Besides  tl)is  principal  di- 
vision or  parting  laterally,  there  are,  in  some 
stiata,  secondary  dirisions  or  parting  also  late- 
ralij,  separating  or  approaching  towards  a  sepa- 
Rdon  of  the  same  stratum,  into  parts  of  different 
thicknesses,  nearly  parallel  to  each  other ;  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  principal   partings  divide 
the  different  strata  from  each  other ;  but  these 
secoodaiy  ones  are  not  so  strong  or  visible,  nor 
make  so  effectual  a  parting,  as  the  principal  ones 
do;  and  are  only  met  with  in  such  strata  as  are 
Bot  of  an  uniform  hardness,  texture,  or  color, 
from  the  upper  to  the  under  surface.    There  are 
other  divisions  or  partings  called  backs,  in  almost 
every  stiamro,  which  cross  the  former  lateral 
ooes  longitudinally,  and  cut  the  whole  stratum 
throogh  its  two  surfaces  into  long  rhomboidal 
%Qies.  These  again  are  crossed  by  others  called 
catters,  running  either  in  an  oblique  or  perpen- 
dicolar  direction  to  the  last  mentioned  backs,  and 
abo  cut  the  stratum  through  its  two  surfaces. 
Both  these  backs  and  cutters  generally  extend 
fiom  the  upper  or  superior  stratum  down  through 
sereral  of  the  lower  ones,  so  that  these  backs  and 
cutters,  together  with  the  lateral  partings  before- 
oeuioaed  divide  e^ery  stratum  into  innumerable 
cnbic,  prismatic,  and  rhomboidal  figures,  accord- 
ipg  to  the  thickness  of  the  stratum,  and  the  posi- 
tioD  and  number  of  the  backs  and  cutters.  They 
sometimes  bare  a  kind  of  thin  partition  of  dusty 
or  soft  matter  in  them,  and  sometimes  none,  like 
^  first  mentioned  partings ;  but  the  softer  kind 
of  strata  generally  have  more  backs  and  cutters 
than  the  harder  kind,  and  do  not  extend  through 
the  others.' 

Let  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  plate  Coal-mines, 
%•  1,  represent  the  principal  partings,  or  the 
Qpper  and  under  surfaces  of  any  stratum; 
tfcn  a,  6,  c,  d,  Cy/j  will  represent  the  secondary 
literal  partings  nearly  parallel  to  the  principal 
^'''^'  gt  ^,ifkf  /,  m,  tne  longitudinal  partings, 
called  backs;  n,  o,  p,  9,  r,  s,  the  cross  partings 
called  cutters,  crossing  the  last  mentioned  ones 
either  obliqu^y  or  perpendicular.  In  all  places 
where  the  strata  lie  regular,  tliey  are  divided  and 
subdivided  in  the  manner  above  mentioned ;  and. 
!<)oetimes  in  this  manner  extend  through  a  pretty 
^S^  district  of  country :  though  it  is  often  other- 
wise; ibr  their  regularity  is  frequently  interrupted, 
^  the  strata  broken  and  disordered,  by  sundry. 
<^^m,  breaches  or  fissures,  which  are  differ- 
Wty  denominated  according  to  their  various  di- 
J^WM,  and  the  matters  vnth  which  they  are 
«Ut  Vtt-  dikes,  hitches^  and  troubles. 

LlKbtafetfae  largest  kinds  of  fissures.  They 
wns  tolit  aodung  but  a  crack  or  breach  of  the 
HudiKutey  occanoned  by  one  part  of  them 
^broken  away  and  Men  from  the  other. 


They  generally  run  in  a  straight  line  for  a  consi- 
derable length,  and  penetrate  from  the  surface  to 
the  greatest  depth  ever  yet  tried,  in  a  direction 
sometimes  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and 
sometimes  obliquely :  the  same  kind  of  strata  are 
found  lying  upon  each  other  in  the  same  order, 
but  the  whole  of  them  as  greatly  elevated  or  de- 
pressed on  the  one  side  of  the  dike  as  on  the 
other.  These  fissures  are  sometimes  two  or  three 
feet  wide,  and  sometimes  many  fathoms.  If  the 
fissure  or  dike  be  of  any  considerable  width,  it 
is  generally  filled  with  heterogeneous  matter, 
different  from  that  of  the  solid  earth  on  each  side 
of  it.  It  is  sometimes  found  filled  with  clay, 
gravel,  or  sand ;  sometimes  with  a  confused  mass 
of  different  kinds  of  stone  lying  edgeways ;  and 
at  other  times  with  a  solid  body  of  free-stone,  or 
even  whin-stone.  When  the  fissure  is  of  no  great 
width,  as  suppose  two  or  three  feet  only,  it  is 
then  usually  found  filled  with  a  confused  mixture 
of  the  different  matters  which  compose  the  ad- 
joing  strata,  consolidated  into  one  mass.  If  the 
dike  run  or  stretch  north  and  south,  and  the 
same  kind  of  strata  are  found  on  the  east  side  of 
the  dike,  in  a  situation  with  respect  to  the  hori- 
zon ten  or  twenty  fathoms  lower  than  on  the  other 
side,  it  is  then  said  to  be  a  dip-dike,  or  downcast 
dike  of  ten  or  twenty  fathoms  to  the  eastward ; 
—or  counting  from  the  east,  it  is  then  said  to  be 
a  rise  dike  or  up-cast  of  so  many  fathoms  west- 
ward. If  the  strata  on  one  side  are  not  much 
higher  or  lower  with  respect  to '  the  horizontal 
line,  than  those  on  the  other,  but  only  broken  off 
and  removed  to  a  certain  distance,  it  is  then  said 
to  be  a  dike  of  so  many  fathoms  thick ;  and,  from 
the  matter  contained  between  the  two  sides  of 
the  fissure  or  dike,  it  is  denominated  a  clay-dike, 
stone-dike,  &c. 

II.  A  kitch  is  only  a  dike  or  fissure  of  a  smaller 
degree,  by  which  the  strata  on  one  side  are  not 
elevated  or  separated  from  those  on  the  other 
side  above  one  fathom.  The  hitches  are  deno- 
minated in  the  same  manner  as  dikes,  according 
to  the  number  of  feet  they  elevate  or  depress  the 
strata.  There  are  dikes  (though  they  are  not 
often  met  with  in  the  coal  countries)  whose  cavi- 
ties are  filled  with  spar,  the  ores  of  irbn,  lead, 
yitriol,  or  other  metallic  or  mineral  matters ;  and 
it  is  pretty  well  known,  that  all  metallic  veins 
are  nothing  else  than  what  in  the  coal  countries 
are  called  dikes.  The  strata  are  generally  found 
lying  upon  each  other  in  the  same  order  on  one 
side  of  the  dike  as  on  the  other,  as  mentioned 
above,  and  neatly  of  the  same  thicknesses,  appear- 
ing to  have  been  originally  a  continuation  of  the 
same  regular  strata,  and  the  dike  only  a  breach 
by  some  later  accident,  perpendicularly  or  ob- 
liquely down  through  them,  by  which  one  part 
is  removed  to  a  smadl  distance,  and  depressed  to 
a  lower  situation  than  the  other.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  alteration  made  in  the  strata  by  dikes  ; 
for  generally  to  a  considerable  distance  on  each 
side  of  the  dike,  all  the  strata  are  in  a  kind  of 
shattered  condition,  very  tender,  easily  pervious 
to  water,  and  debased  greatly  in  their  quality, 
and  their  inclination  to  the  horizon  oiien  aHered. 

III.  Troubles  may  be  denominated  dikes  of  the 
smallest  degree ;  for  they  are  not  a  real  breach, 
but  only  an  approadi  towards  H  which  has  not 
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taken  a  full  effect.  The  strata  are  generally  altered 
by  a  trouble  from  their  regular  site  to  a  different 
position.  When  the  regiaar  course  of  the  strata 
IS  nearly  level,  a  trouble  will  cause  a  sudden  and 
considerable  ascent  or  descent :  where  they  have, 
in  their  regular  situation,  a  certain  degree  of  as- 
cent or  descent,  a  trouble  either  increases  it  or 
alters  it  to  a  contrary  position  :  and  a  trouble  has 
these  effects  upon  the  strata  in  common  with 
dikes,  that  it  greatly  debases  them  from  their 
original  quality ;  the  partings  are  separated ;  the 
backs  and  cutters  disjointed,  and  their  regularity 
disordered;  the  original  cubic  and  prismatic 
figures,  of  which  the  strata  were  composed,  are 
broken,  and  the  dislocation  filled  with  heterogene- 
ous matter ;  and  the  whole  strata  are  reduced  to 
a  softer  and  more  friable  state.  The  strata  are 
seldom,  or  never,  found  to  lie  in  a  true  horizontal 
situation ;  but  generally  have  an  inclination  or 
descent,  called  the  dip,  to  some  particular  part 
of  the  horizon.  If  this  inclination  be  to  the  east- 
ward, it  is  called  an  east  dip,  and  a  west  rise ;  and 
according  to  the  point  of  the  compass  to  which 
the  dip  inclines,  it  is  denominated,  and  the  ascent 
or  rise  is  to  the  contrary  point.  This  inclination 
or  dip  of  the  strata  is  found  to  hold  everywhere. 
In  some  places  it  varies  very  little  from  the  level ; 
in  others  very  considerably;  and  in  some  so 
much,  as  to  be  nearly  in  a  perpendicular  direc- 
tion :  but  whatever  degree  of  inclination  the  strata 
have  to  the  horizon,  if  not  interrupted  by  dikes, 
hitches,  or  troubles,  they  are  always  found  to  lie 
in  the  first  regular  manner  mentioned.  They  ge- 
nerally continue  upon  one  uniform  dip  until  they 
are  broken  or  disordered  by  a  dike,  hitch,  or 
trouble,  by  which  the  dip  is  often  altered,  some- 
times to  a  different  part  of  the  horizon,  and 
often  to  an  opposite  point ;  so  that  on  one  side  of 
a  dike,  hitch,  or  trouole,  if  the  strata  have  an  east 
dip,  on  the  other  side  they  may  have  an  east  rise, 
which  is  a  west  dip ;  and,  in  general,  any  con- 
siderable alteration  in  the  dip  is  never  met  with, 
but  what  is  occasioned  by  the  circumstances  last 
mentioned. 

To  illustrate  what  has  been  said,  see  fig.  2, 
where  a  b  cd,  &c.  represents  a  course  of  strata 
lying  upon  each  other  having  a  certain  inclination 
to  the  horizon.  A  B  is  a  downcast  dike,  which 
depresses  the  strata  obliquely  toe  f  g  h,  &c. 
lying  upon  each  other  in  'the  same  oider,  but 
altered  in  their  inclination  to  the  horizon.  C  D 
represents  a  clay  or  free-stone  dike,  where  the 
strata  are  neither  elevated  nor  depressed,  but 
only  broken  off  and  removed  to  a  certain  dis- 
tance. £  F  represents  a  hitch,  which  breaks  off 
and  depresses  tne  strata  only  a  little,  but  alters 
their  inclination  to  the  horizon.  G  H  represents 
a  trouble,  where  the  strata  on  one  side  are  not 
entirely  broken  off  from  those  on  the  other,  but 
only  in  a  crushed  and  irregular  situation.  As 
some  particular  strata  are  found  at  some  times 
to  increase,  and  at  other  times  to  diminish,  in 
their  thicknesses,  while  others  remain  the  same, 
oonsequentiy  they  cannot  be  all  parallel ;  yet  this 
increase  and  diminution  in  their  thicknesses 
come  on  very  gradually.  The  strata  are  not 
found  disposed  in  the  earth  according  to  their 
apecifie  gravities :  for  we  often  find  strata  of  very 
dense  matter  near  the  surface ;  and  perhaps  at 


fifty  or  even  100  fathoms  beneath,  we  meet 
with  strata  of  not  half  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  first.  A  stratum  of  iron  ore  is  very  often 
found  above  one  of  coal,  though  the  former  has 
twice  the  gravity  of  tlie  latter ;  and,  in  short, 
there  is  such  an  absolute  uncertainty  in  forming 
any  judgment  of  the  disposition  of  the  strata 
from  their  specific  gravities,  that  it  cannot  in  the 
least  be  relied  upon. 

From  the  foregoing  sources  we  next  give  an 
account  of  the  several  strata  of  coal,  and  of 
'stone  and  other  matters,  which  are  usually  oon- 
nected  with  coal,  and  are  found  to  have  a  parti- 
cular affinity  with  it :  and  shall  arrange  them 
into  six  principal  classes,  which  include  all  the 
varieties  of  strata  that  occur  in  all  those  districts 
of  country  both  in  Scotland  and  England  where 
ooal  abounds. 

I.  The  strata  of  tokinsiane  are  the  hardest  of 
all  others ;  the  angular  pieces  of  it  will  cut  glass; 
it  is  of  a  very  coarse  texture,  and,  when  broke 
across  the  grain,  exhibits  the  appearance  of  large 
grains  of  sand  half  vitrified ;  it  can  scarcely  be 
wrought  or  broke  in  pieces  by  common  tools, 
witliout  the  assistance  of  gunpowder ;  each  stra- 
tum is  commonly  homogeneous  in  substance  and 
color,  and  cracked  in  the  rock  to  a  great  depth. 
The  most  common  colors  of  these  strata  are 
black,  dark-blue,  ash-colored  and  light-brown. 
Their  thickness  in  all  the  coal  countries  is  incon- 
siderable, from  five  or  six  feet  to  a  few  inches ; 
and  it  is  only  in  a  few  places  they  are  met  with 
of  these  thicknesses.      In  the  air  it  decays  a 
little,  leaving  a  brown  powder ;  and  in  the  fire  it 
cracks,  and  turns  reddish-brown.     Limestone, 
especially  what  is  called  bastard  limestone,  is 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  met  with  in  coaleries. 
It  is  well  known,  but,  from  its  resemblance  in 
hardness  and  color,  is  often  mistaken  for  a  kind 
of  whin.    Sometimes,  particularly  in  hilly  coun- 
tries, the  solid  matter  next  the  surface  is  a  kind 
of  soft  or  rotten  whin  ; — ^but  it  may  be  noted, 
that  this  is  only  a  mass  of  heterogenous  matter 
disposed  upon  the  regular  strata ;  and  that  be- 
neath this  all  the  strata  are  generally  found  in  as 
regrular  an  order  as  where  the  heterogenous  mat- 
ter does  not  occur. 

II.  Post'Sttme  is  a  firee-stone  of  the  hardest 
kind,  and  next  to  the  lime-stone  with  respect  to 
hardness  and  solidity.    It  is  of  a  vei^  fine  tex- 
ture ;  and,  when  broken,  appears  as  if'^composed 
of  the  finest  sand.    It  is  commonly  found  in  a 
homogeneous  mass,  though  variegated  in  color ; 
and,  from  its  hardness,  is  not  liable  to  injury 
from  being  exposed  to  the  weather.    Of  thia 
kind  of  stone  there  are  four  varieties ;  the  most 
common  is  white  post,  which>  in  appearance,  is 
like  Portland  stone,  but  considerably  harder ;  it 
is  sometimes  variegated  with  streaks  or  spots  of 
brown,  red,  or  black.    Gray  post  is  also  very 
common ;  it  appears  like  a  mixture  of  fine  black 
and  white  sand;    it  is  often  variegated  with 
brown  and  black  streaks;  the  last  mentioned 
appear  like  small  clouds  composed  of  particlea 
of  coal.    Brown  or  yellow  post  is  often  met  with 
of  different  degrees  of  color ;  most  commonly  of 
the  color  of  light  ochre  or  yellow  sand ;  it  is  as 
hard  as  the  rest,  and  sometimes  variegated  witfi 
white  and  black  streaks.    Red  post  is  genemllj 
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of  a  dull  nd  color ;  this  is  but  nvely  met  with ; 
it  is  o£eD  streaked  with  white  or  black.  AU 
tbeie  lie  in  strata  of  different  thickoesaes :  but 
commonly  thicker  than  any  other  strata  what- 
ever :  they  are  separated  from  each  other,  and 
inxB  other  kinds  of  strata,  by  partings  of  coal, 
suid,  or  soft  matter  of  different  colors  which  are 
veiy  distinguishable. 

III.  Smd^tone  is  a  £tee-stone  of  a  coarser 
textoie  than  post,  and  not  so  hard ;  is  so  lax  as 
to  be  easily  {iervious  to  water;  when  broke,  is 
apparently  of  a  coarse  sandy  substance ;  is  friable 
and  moulders  to  sand  when  exposed  to  the  wind 
and  rain ;  has  frequently  white  shining  spangles 
Id  if,  and  pebbles  or  other  small  stones  enclosed 
in  its  mass.  Of  this  there  are  two  kinds  com- 
nxmly  met  with,  distinguished  by  their  colors, 
pj  and  hrowD,  which  are  of  different  shades, 
lighter  or  dai^er  in  proportion  to  the  mixture  of 
White  in  them.  It  is,  most  generally,  found  in 
strata  of  Considerable  thickness,  widiout  many 
Kcondary  partings;  and  sometimes,  though 
lardj,  it  is  subdivided  into  layers  as  thin  as  the 
common  gray  slate.  It  has  generally  sandy  or 
soil  partings. 

I\.  Metal  ttone  is  a  stratum,  in  point  of  hard- 
ness, next  to  sand-stone ;  generally  solid,  com- 
pact, of  considerable  weight,  and  of  an  argilla- 
ceotts  substance,  containing  many  nodules  of 
inm  ore,  and  jrellow  or  white  pyrite ;  its  partings, 
or  the  snr&oes  of  its  strata,  are  haod,  polish^, 
and  smoodi  as  glass.  The  most  usual  color  of 
this  stone  is  black ;  but  there  are  several  other 
lighter  colors,  down  to  a  light  brown  or  gpray. 
It  lies  in  strata  of  various  thicknesses,  though 
s^om  so  thick  as  the  two  last  mentioned  kinds 
of  stone. 

V.  Sluver  is  a  stmtnm  more  -frequently  met 
with  in  coaleries  than  any  other.  There  are  many 
iwties  of  it,  both  in  hardness  and  color.  The 
bUck  color  is  most  common ;  it  is  called  by  the 
mineis  black  shiver,  black  metal,  or  bleas.  It 
is  softer  than  metal  stone,  and  in  the  mine  is 
Tsther  a  tougb  than  a  hard  substance,  is  not  of  a 
solid  or  compact  matter,  being  easily  separable, 
hj  the  multitude  of  its  partings,  &c.  into  very 
soall  parts,  and  Yeadily  absorbing  water.  The 
sobstance  of  this  stratum  is  an  indurated  bole, 
commonly  divided  into  thin  laminse  of  unequal 
thicknesses,  which  break  into  long  small  pieces 
vhen  strack  with  force ;  and,  on  examination, 
^  appear  to  be  small  irregular  rhomboids : 
^h  01  these  small  pieces  has  a  polished  glassy 
sur^;  and,  when  broke  across  the  grain,  ap- 
pears of  a  dry  leafy,  or  laminated  texture,  like 
exceeding  fine  clay  :  it  is  very  friable ;  feels  to 
the  touch  like  an  unctuous  substance ;  and  dis- 
solves in  air  or  water  to  a  fine  pinguid  black  clay. 
There  are  almost  constantly  found  enclosed  in  its 
^raia  lumps  or  nodules  of  iron  ore ;  often  real 
l^eds  of  the  same.  Besides  black,  the  brown  or 
dnn  shiver  is  frequently  met  with.  Gray  shiver 
is  also  very  common.  It  lies  in  strata  some- 
times of  considerable  thickness,  at  other  times 
not  exceeding  a  few  feet ;  they  are  commonly 
Parted  from  each  other  by  lamius  or  spar,  coal, 
or  soa  matter. 

\1.   CoaL    Referring    the  reader,  for    the 
"cicDtific  division  ^  costL«,  to  Ampelite.^  Li- 


THAMTBRAX,  and  the  preceding  articles,  we  shall 
here  consider  them  as  distinguishable  into  three 
kinds,  according  to  their  degrees  of  inflammabi^ 
lity.  1.  The  least  inflammable  kinds  are  Welsh 
ooal,  Kilkenny  coal  in  Ireland ;  and  blind  or 
deaf  coal,  which  last  is  found  in  numy  parts  of 
Scotland  and  England.  This  coal  takes  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  heat  to  kindle  it,  but,  when 
once  thoroughly  ignited,  will  bum  a  long  time ; 
it  remains  in  the  fire  in  separate  pieces  without 
caking;  it  produces  neither  flame  nor  smoke, 
and  makes  no  cinder,  but  bums  to  a  white  stony 
fiagg;  it  makes  a  hot  glowing  fire  like  charcoal 
or  cinders,  and  emits  effluvia  of  a  suffocating 
nature,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  burning  in 
dwelling-houses,  its  chief  use  being  among 
maisters,  dyers,  he.  for  drying  their  commodi- 
ties. 2.  Open  burning  coal  soon  kindles,  mak- 
ing a  hot  pleasant  fire,  but  is  soon  consumed :  it 
produces  both  smoke  and  flame  in  abundance ; 
out  lies  open  in  the  fire,  and  does  not  cake  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  cinders,  its  surfaoe  being 
burned  to  ashes  before  it  is  thoroughly  calcined 
in  the  midst ;  from  this  it  has  its  name  of  an 
open  buming  coal :  it  bums  to  white  or  brown 
ashes  very  light.  Of  this  kind  is  cannel  coal,  jet, 
parrot,  splint,  and  most  of  the  coals  in  Scotland. 
3.  Close  buming  coal  kindles  veiy  quickly,  makes 
a  very  hot  fire,  melts  and  rons  togemer  like 
bitumen,  the  very  smallest  culm  making  the 
finest  cinders,  which,  being  thoroughly  burnt,  are 
porous  and  light  as  a  pumice  stone,  and  when 
broke  are  of  a  shining  lead  color;  it  makes  a 
more  durable  fire  than  any  other  coal,  and,  finally, 
bums  to  brown  or  reddish  colored  heavy  ashes. 
Of  this  kind  are  the  Newcastle  and  several  other 
of  the  English  coals,  and  the  smithy  coals  of 
Scotland.  The  open  burning  and  the  close 
buming  coal  mixed  together,  make  a  more  pro- 
fitable fire  for  domestic  uses  than  either  of  tnem 
separate.  In  all  those  districts  where  coal  is 
found  there  are  generally  several  strata  of  it; 
perhaps  all  the  different  kinds  above  mentioned 
will  be  found  in  some,  and  only  one  of  the  kinds 
in  others  ;  yet  this  one  kind  may  be  divided  into 
many  different  seams  or  strata,  by  beds  of  shiver 
or  odier  kinds  oi  matter  interposing,  so  as  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  so  many  separate  strata. 
All  these  strata,  with  their  several  varieties,  do 
not  lie  upon  each  other  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  described,  nor  in  any  certain  or  invaria- 
ble order.  Tliough  there  be  found  the  same 
kind  of  strata  in  one  coalery  as  in  another,  yet 
they  may  be  of  very  different  thicknesses.  In 
some  places  there  are  most  of  the  hard  kinds,  fn 
others  most  of  the  softer ;  and  in  any  one  dis- 
trict it  rarely  happens  that  all  the  various  kinds 
are  found ;  for  some  kinds  occur  only  once  or 
twice,  whilst  others  occur  ten  or  twenty  times 
before  we  reach  the  principal  stratum  of  coal. 

To  explain  this,  suppose  the  strata  in  the  pit 
at  A,  fig.  3,  lie  in  the  order  a,  6,  c,  d,  &c.  they 
may  be  so  much  altered  in  their  thicknesses  by 
feason  of  some  of  them  increasing  and  others 
diminishing,  at  the  distance  of  B,  that  they 
may  be  found  there  of  very  different  thick- 
nesses; or  if  they  are  examined  in  a  pit  at 
D,  by  reason  of  its  lower  situation,  and  the 
y.rata  there  not  being  a  continuation  of  thote 
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in  the  other  places,  ,they  may  be  very  different 
both  in  their  order  and  thicknesses,  and  yet  of 
the  same  kinds.  Though  they  be  thus  found 
▼ery  different  in  one  coalery,  or  district,  from 
what  they  are  found  to  be  in  another,  with 
lespect  to  their  thicknesses,  and  the  order  in 
which  they  lie  upon  each  other,  yet  we  never 
meet  with  a  stratum  of  any  kind  of  matter  but 
what  belongs  to  some  of  those  above  described. 
To  illustrate  how  the  various  strata  lie  in  some 
places,  and  how  often  the  same  stratum  may  oc- 


cur betwixt  the  surface  and  the  coal,  we  shall 
give  the  following  example.  The  numbers  in  the 
left-hand  column  refer  to  the  classes  of  strata 
before  described,  to  which  each  belongs.  The 
second  column  contains  the  names  of  the  strata ; 
and  the  four  numerical  columns  to  the  right  hand, 
express  the  thickness  of  each  stratum  in  fathoms, 
yards,  feet,  and  inches.  In  the  following  in- 
stance the  species  of  sand-stone  only  occurs  twice, 
and  that  ot  post  five  times,  whilst  the  shiver  oc- 
curs no  less  than  nine  times. 


No. 


Example. 


Soil  and  gravel  

Clay,  mixed  with  loose  stones 

Coarse  brown  sand-stone,  with  soft  partings 

White  post,  with  shivery  partinjfs 

Black  shiver  or  bleas,  with  iron-stone  balls   . 

Coarse  splinty  coal, 

Soft  gray  shiver  ...... 

Brown  and  gray  post,  streaked  with  black     . 
Black  shiver,  with  beds  and  balls  of  iron-stone 
Gray  4ind  black  metal-stone  .... 

White  and  brown  post  .... 

Black  and  gray  shiver,  streaked  with  white     . 
Soft  gray  sand-stone,  with  shivery  partings    . 
Yellow  and  white  post,  with  sandy  partings  . 
Black  and  dun  shiver,  with  iron-stone  balls 
White  post  streaked  with  black,  and  black  partings 
Gray  shiver,  with  iron-stone  balls 
Brown  and  black  metal  stone 
Hard  slaty  black  shiver         .... 

Coal,  hard  and  fine  splint    .... 

Soft  black  shiver 

CoaU  fine  and  clear 

Hard  black  shiver 


Total  fathoms 
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'  To  apply  the  foregoing  observations  to  prac- 
tice :  suppose  it  be  required  to  examine  whether 
there  be  coal  in  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining  to, 
or  in  the  neighbournood  of,  other  coaleries.  It 
is  proper  to  be  informed,  at  some  of  the  adjacent 
coaleries,  of  the  number  and  kinds  of  strata ;  the 
order  in  which  they  !ie  upon  each  other ;  to  wliat 

Soint  of  the  horizon,  and  in  what  quantity,  they 
ip ;  if  any  dikes,  ditches,  or  troubles,  and  the 
couise  they  stretch  Having  learned  these  cir- 
cumstances, search  in  the  ground  under  exami- 
nation, where  the  strata  are  exposed  to  exami- 
nation, and  compare  these  with  the  other.  If 
they  be  of  the  same  kinds,  and  nearly  correspond 
in  order  and  thickness,  and  by  lying  in  a  regular 
manner,  and  agree  by  computation  with  the  dip 
and  rise,  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  coal  is 
there ;  and  the  depth  of  it  may  be  judged  from 
the  depth  of  the  coal  in  the  other  coalery,  below 
any  particular  stratum  which  is  visible  in  this. 

If.  If  the  solid  strata  are  not  exposed  to  view, 
either  in  the  hilU  or  valleys  of  the  ground  under 
examination,  then  search  in  the  adjoining  grounds ; 
and  if  the  same  kinds  of  strata  are  found  there 
as  in  the  adjacent  coalery,  and  there  is  reason 
from  the  dip  and  other  circumstances,  to  believe 
that  ther  stretch  through  the  ground  to  be  exa- 


mined, it  may  be  concluded  that  the  coal  is  there, 
as  well  as  these  other  strata.  Suppose  a  coalery 
is  on  the  side  of  a  hill  at  A,  fig.  3,  and  you  would 
search  for  coal  at  B,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hill,  but  in  a  much  lower  situation  ;  by  observing 
the  several  strata  lying  above  the  coal  at  A,  and 
the  point  towards  which  they  dip,  which  is  di- 
rectly towards  B  (if  clear  of  dikes),  you  may  ex- 
pect to  find  the  same  kind  of  strata  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hill,  but  much  lower  down.  Accord- 
ingly if  some  of  the  strata  are  visible  in  the  face 
of  the  precipice  C,  they  may  be  compared  with 
some  of  those  in  the  pit  at  A.  Or,  if  tney  are  not 
to  be  seen  there,  by^  searching  in  the  opposite 
hill,  they  may  perhaps  be  discovered  in  the  place 
F ;  where,  if  they  be  found  in  the  m?;'ner  be- 
fore mentioned,  and  there  be  reason  to  believe 
they  extend  regularly  from  the  first  place  to  this, 
it  is  more  than  probable  the  coal,  as  well  as  these 
strata,  will  be  found  in  the  intermediate  ground. 
III.  If  the  ground  to  be  examined  lie  more  to 
the  rise  of  the  coal,  as  at  £,  which  being  supposed 
to  be  on  a  flat,  perhaps  the  solid  strata  there  may 
be  wholly  covered  by  the  gravel,  clay,  &c.  of  the 
outward  surface  lying  upon  them :  in  this  case, 
by  measuring  the  horizontal  distance  and  the  de- 
scent of  ground  firom  A  to  F  and  computing  the 
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foaititf  of  ascent  or  rise  of  the  coal  in  thai  d»- 
tauioe :  bj  comparing  these  together,  it  may  he 
jod^  at  what  depth  the  coal  unll  be  found  there, 
alkmiDg  that  it  lie  regular.  Thus,  suppose  die 
coal  at  A  eighty  yards  deep,  the  distance  from  A 
to  £  500  yards,  and  that  die  coal  rises  one  yard 
in  ten  yanls  of  horizontal  distance : — 

Yds. 
Then,  from  the  depdi  of  the  pit     .        .     80 
Deduct  the  descent  of  ground  from  A  to  £, 
suppose 24 

This  remainder  would  be  the  depth,  if  the 
coal  was  level 56 

But  as  the  coal  rises  one  in  ten  feet,  then 
deduct  what  it  rises  in  500  yards,  which 
is 50 

And  the  remainder  is  the  depth  of  the  coal 
atE  ......      6 

W.  Suppose  that  the  place  at  B  is  500  yards 
Ae  contrary  wav,  or  to  the  full  dip  of  the  coal  at 
A;  if  a  view  of  the  solid  strata  canno  be  ob- 
tained, then,  by  proceeding  in  the  same  manner 
as  before,  the  depth  of  the  coal  at  tliat  place 
may  be  computed.    Thus, 

Yds. 
To  the  depth  uf  the  coal  at  the  pit  A      .    80 
Add  the  descent  or  inclination  of  the  coal 
in  500  yards,  which,  as  before,  is        .    50 

This  sum  would  be  the  depth,  if  the 
ground  was  level  .  1 30 

Bat  as  the  ground  descends  towards  B, 
dedact  the  quantity  of  tliat,  which  sup- 
pose   80 

Remains  the  depth  of  coal  at  B      .        .50 

If  the  place  to  be  exatnined  be  nehlier  to  the  full 
dip  nor  full  rise,  but  in  some  proportion  towards 
«iher,  the  same  method  may  be  pursued,  com- 
p&tiot;  how  much  the  coal  rises  or  dips  in  a  cer- 
^  distance  in  tliat  direction.  If  there  is  known 
to  be  a  dike  in  the  working  of  the  pit  at  A,  which 
^Je^ates  or  depresses  the  strata  towards  the  place 
rader  examination,  then  the  quantity  of  the  ele- 
vation or  depression  must  be  accordingly  added 
to,  or  deducted  from,  the  computed  depth  of  the 
coal  at  that  place.  Suppose  there  is  an  upcast  dike 
of  teh  &tboms  or  twenty  yards  towards  B,  then  de- 
dnct twenty  from  fif^y,the  depth  before  computed, 
Aere  will  remain  thirty  yards  or  fifteen  fathoms 
for  the  depth  of  the  coal  at  B.  But  it  often  hap- 
pens that  coal  is  to  be  searched  for,  in  a  part  of 
tiiecouniry,  at  such  a  distance  from  all  other 
coaleries,  tliat  by  reason  oF  the  intervention  of 
hills,  valleys,  unknown  dikes,  &c.,  the  connexion 
or  relation  of  the  strata  with  those  of  any  other 
coalery  cannot  be  traced  by  the  methods  last 
lAentioned ;  in  which  case  a  more  extensive  view 
mast  be  taken  of  all  circumstances  than  was  ne- 
««ary  in  the  former;  and  a  few  general  rules 
founded  on  the  foregoing  observations,  and  on 
conclusions  drawn  from  them,  will  greatly  assist 
in  determining  sometimes  with  a  great  degree  of 
P*]obability,  and  sometimes  with  absolute  cer- 
Ijnty,  whether  coal  be  in  any  particular  district 
01  countiy  or  not. 


V.  The  proper  step  to  be  taken  in  iueh  a  CAM, 
is  to  take  a  general  view  of  that  district  of  coun- 
try intended  to  be  searched,  in  order  to  judge 
from  the  outward  appearance  or  face  of  the  coun- 
try, which  particular  part,  out  of  the  whole,  is 
the  most  likely  to  contain  those  kinds  of  strata 
favorable  to  the  production  of  coal ;  and  conse- 
quently the  particular  part  thus  found,  is  the 
most  advisable  to  be  begun  with,  in  the  exami- 
nation. Though  the  appearance  of  the  outer  sur- 
face give  no  infallible  rule  to  judge  of  the  kinds  of 
strata  lying  beneath,  yet  it  gives  a  probable  one ; 
for  it  is  generally  found,  that  a  chain  of  mountains 
or  hills  rising  to  a  great  height,  and  very  steep  on 
the  sides,  are  commonly  composed  of  strata  much 
harder  and  of  different  kinas  from  those  before 
described  wherein  coal  is  found  to  lie,  and  there- 
fore unfavorable  to  the  production  of  coal;  and 
these  mountainous  situations  are  also  more  sub- 
ject to  dikes  and  troubles  than  the  lower  grounds : 
so  that  if  the  solid  strata  composing  them  gave 
even  favorable  symptoms  of  co«l,  yet  the  last  cir- 
cumstance would  render  the  quality  bad,  and  the 
quantity  precarious.  And,  on  the  whole,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  mountainous  situations  are 
found  more  favorable  to  the  production  of  metals, 
than  of  coal.  It  is  likewise  generally  found  that 
those  districts  abounding  with  valleys,  mode^ 
rately  rising  hills,  and  interspersed  with  plains^ 
sometimes  of  considerable  extent,  do  more  com- 
monly contain  coal,  and  those  kinds  of  strata  fa- 
vorable to  its  production,  than  either  the  moun- 
tainous or  champaign  countries ;  and  a  country  so 
situated  as  this  last  described,  especially  if  at 
some  conniderable  distance  from  the  mountains, 
ous^ht  to  be  the  first  part  appointed  for  particular 
examination.  Plains  and  level  grounds  of  great 
extent,  generally  situated  by  the  sides  of  rivers^ 
or  betwixt  such  moderately  rising  grounds  as  last 
described,  are  also  very  favorable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  coal,  if  the  solid  strata,  and  other  circum- 
stances in  the  higher  grounds  adjoining,  be  con- 
formable ;  for  it  will  scarcely  be  found,  in  such 
a  situation,  that  the  strata  are  favorable  in  the 
rising  grounds,  on  both  sides  of  the  plain,  and 
not  so  in  the  space  betwixt  them.  Though  plains 
be  so  favorable,  in  such  circumstances,  to  the 
production  of  coal,  yet  it  is  often  more  difficult 
to  be  discovered  in  such  a  situation,  than  in  that 
before  described;  because  the  clay,  soil,  and 
other  lax  matter,  brought  off  the  higher  grounds 
by  rains  and  other  accidents,  have  generally  co- 
vered the  surfaces  of  such  plains  to  a  considera- 
ble depth,  which  prevents  the  exploration  of  the 
solid  strata  there,  unless  they  be  exposed  to  view 
by  digging,  quarrying,  or  some  such  operation. 
That  part  of  the  district  being  fixed  upon  which 
abounds  with  moderate  hills  and  valleys  as  most 
suitable  for  the  proposed,  examination,  the  first 
step  to  be  taken  is  to  examine  all  places  where 
the  solid  strata  are  exposed  to  view  (which  are 
called  the  crops  of  the  strata)  as  in  precipices, 
hollows,  &c.  tracing  them  as  accurately  ana  gra- 
dually as  the  circumstances  will  allow,  from  the 
uppermost  stratum  or  highest  part  of  the  ground 
to  the  very  undermost ;  and,  if  they  appear  to 
be  of  the  kinds  before  described,  it  will  he  pro- 
per to  note  in  a  memorandum  book  their  diffe- 
rent thicknesses ;    the  order  in  which  they  lift 
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upon  each  other,  the  point  of  the  horixon  to 
mich  Aej  dip  or  incline,  ahd  the  quantity  of 
that  inclination^  and  whether  they  lie  in  a  regu- 
lar state.  This  should  be  done  in  eveiy  part  of 
tfie  ground  where  they  can  be  seen,  observine 
at  the  same  time,  that  if  a  stratum  can  be  found 
in  one  place  which  has  a  conneidon  wiA  some 
other  in  a  second  place,  and  if  this  other  has  a 
connexion  with  another  in  a  third  place;  &c., 
then,  from  these  separate  connexions,  the  joint 
correspondence  of  ttke  whole  may  be  traced  and 
the  strata,  which  in  some  places  are  covered,  may 
be  known  by  their  correspondence  with  those 
which  are  exposed  to  view.  If  by  these  means 
the  crops  of  all  the  strata  cannot  be  seen  (which 
is  often  the  case),  and  if  no  coal  be  discovered 
by  its  crop  appearing  at  the  surface  ;  yet  if  the 
strata  that  have  been  viewed  consist  of  those 
kinds  before  described,  and  are  found  lying  in  a 
regular  order,  it  is  sufficiently  probable  that  coal 
may  be  in  that  part  of  the  district,  although  it  be 
concealed  from  sight  by  the  surface  of  earth  or 
other  matter. 

VI.  Therefore,  at  the  same  time  that  the  crops 
of  the  strata  are  under  examination,  it  will  be 
proper  to  take  notice  of  all  such  springs  of  water 
as  seem  to  be  of  a  mineral  nature,  particularly 
those  known  by  the  name  of  iron  water,  which 
bear  a  mud  or  sediment  of  the  color  of  rust  of 
iron,  having  a  strong  astringent  taste.  Springs 
of  this  kind  proceed  originally  from  those  strata 
which  contain  beds  or  balls  of  iron  ore ;  bat,  by 
reason  of  tlie  tenaci^  of  the  matter  of  those 
strata,  the  water  only  disengages  itself  slowly  from 
them,  descending  into  some  more  porous  or  open 
stratum  below,  where,  gathering  in  a  body,  it 
runs  out  to  the  surface  in  small  streams  or  rills. 
The  stratum  of  coal  is  the  most  general  reservoir 
of  this  water ;  for  the  iron-stone  being  lodged  in 
different  kinds  of  shiver,  and  the  coal  commonly 
connected  with  some  of  them,  it  therefore  de- 
scends into  the  coal,  where  it  finds  a  ready 
passage  through  the  open  backs  and  cutters. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  it  finds  some  other  stratum 
than  coal  to  collect  and  transmit  it  to  the  sur- 
fiice ;  but  the  difference  is  easily  distinguishable  : 
for  the  ochrcy  matter  in  the  water,  when  it  comes 
from  a  stratum  of  coal,  is  of  a  darker  rusty  color 
than  when  it  proceeds  from  any  other,  and  often 
brings  with  it  particles  and  small  pieces  of  coal ; 
therefore,  wherever  these  two  circumstances  con- 
cur in  a  number  of  these  kinds  of  springs,  situated 
in  a  direction  from  each  other  answerable  to  the 
stretch  or  to  the  inclination  of  the  strata,  it  may 
be  certain  the  water  comes  off  coal,  and  that  the 
coal  lies  in  a  somewhat  hig^her  situation  than  the 
apertures  of  the  springs.  There  are  other  springs 
also  which  come  off  coal,  and  are  not  distinguish- 
able from  common  water,  otherwise  than  by 
their  astringency,  and  their  having  a  blue  scum 
of  an  oily  or  glutinous  nature  swimming  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water.  These,  in  common  with 
the  others,  bring  out  particles  of  coal,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  rainy  seasons,  when  the  springs  flow 
with  rapidity.  When  a  number  of  these  kinds 
are  situated  from  each  other  in  the  direction  of 
the  strata,  as  above  described ;  or  if  the  water 
does  not  run  forth  as  in  springs,  but  only  forms 
k  swamp,  or  an  extension  of  stagnant  water  be- 


neath the  tiirf;  in  either  case,  St  ttiay  be  depended 
upon  that  this  water  proceeds  from  a  stratum  of 
coal. 

VII.  If  the  stratum  of  coal  is  not  exposed  to 
view,  or  cannot  be  discovered  by  the  first  method 
of  searching  for  the  crop,  although  the  appear- 
ance of  the  other  strata  be  yery  favorable,  and 
afford  a  strong  probability  of  coal  being  there ; 
and  if  the  last  mentioned  method  of  judging  of 
the  particular  place  where  the  crop  of  the  coal 
may  lie,  by  the  springs  of  water  issuing  from  it, 
should,  from  the  deficiency  of  those  springs  or 
other  circumstances,  be  thought  equivocal,  and 
not  give  a  satisfactory  indication  of  the  coal; 
then  a  further  search  may  be  made  in  all  placet 
where  the  outward  surfieice,  or  the  stratum  of  clay 
or  earth,  is  turned  up  by  ploughing,  ditching,  or 
digging,  particularly  in  the  lower  grounds,  in 
hollows,  and  by  the  sides  of  streams.  These 
places  should  be  strictly  examined,  to  see  if  any 
pieces  of  coal  be  intermixed  with  the  substance 
of  the  superior  lax  strata ;  if  any  such  be  found, 
and  if  they  be  prettv  numerous  and  in  detached 
pieces,  of  a  firm  substance,  the  angles  perfect  or 
not  much  worn,  and  the  texture  of  the  coal  di^* 
tinguishable,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  stra- 
tum of  coal  to  which  they  originally  did  belong 
is  at  no  great  distance,  but  in  a  situation  higher 
with  respect  to  the  horizon;  and  if  there  be  also 
found  along  with  the  pieces  of  coal  other  mineral 
matter,  such  as  pieces  of  shiver  or  freestone,  this 
is  a  concurrent  proof,  that  it  has  come  only  from 
a  small  distance.  Though  the  two  fore-mentioned 
methods  should  only  have  produced  a  strong 
probability,  yet  if  this  last  mentioned  place, 
where  the  pieces  of  coal,  &c.  are  found  m  the 
clay,  be  in  a  situation  lower  than  the  springs ; 
when  this  circumstance  is  joined  to  the  other 
two,  it  amounts  to  little  less  than  a  moral  cer* 
tainty  of  the  stratum  of  coal  being  a  very  litde 
above  the  level  of  the  springs.  But  i(  on  the 
contrary,  these  pieces  of  coal  are  found  more 
sparingly  interspersed  in  the  superior  stratum, 
and  if  the  angles  are  much  fretted  or  worn  off, 
and  very  little  of  other  kinds  of  mineral  matter 
connected  with  them ;  it  may  then  be  concluded 
that  they  have  come  from  a  stratum  of  coal  situ- 
ated at  a  greater  distance  than  in  the  former  case  -, 
and  by  a  strict  search,  and  an  accurate  comparison 
of  other  circumstances,  that  particular  place  may 
be  discovered  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  other. 
After  the  place  is  discovered,  where  the  stratum  of 
coal  is  expected  to  lie  concealed,  the  next  proper 
step  to  be  taken,  is  to  begin  digging  a  pit  or 
hole  there  perpendicularty  down  to  find  the  coal. 
If  the  coal  has  no  solid  strata  above  and  beneath 
it,  but  be  found  only  embodied  in  the  clay  or 
other  lax  matter,  it  will  not  be  there  of  its  full 
thickness,  nor  so  hard  and  pure  as  in  its  perfect 
state  when  enclosed  betwixt  two  solid  strata,  the 
uppermost  called  the  roof,  and  the  undermost 
the  pavement,  of  the  coal:  in  such  situation 
therefore  it  becomes  necessary,  either  to  dig  a 
new  pit,  or  to  work  a  mine  forward  until  the 
stratum  of  coal  be  found  included  betwixt  a  solid 
roof  and  pavement,  after  which  it  need  not  be 
expected  to  increase  much  in  its  thickness :  yet 
as  it  goes  deeper  or  fiirther  to  the  dip,  it  most 
likely  wiU  improve  in  its  quality ;  for  t'nat  part 
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ffOclyitASiinU  depth,  »  oftea  ifebased  bj  a 
■iztore  of  eaitk  and  aandry  other  impurities^ 
washed  down  from  the  sur&ce,  through  the  backs 
aoddttleiSfby  the  tains;  whilst  the  other  oart 
d  the  strataun  which  Ues  at  a  greater  deptn  is 
presenred  pore,  by  the  other  solid  strata  above  it 
iDterceptmg  all  the  mud  washed  from  the  surface. 
He  above  methods  of  investigation  admit  of 
nany  different  cases,  according  to  the  greater  or 
fe»  namber  of  iavonMe  circumstances  attending 
eicb  of  the  modes  of  enquiry ;  and  the  result 
acoordingly  admits  every  degree  of  probability, 
from  the  most  distant,  even  up  to  absolute  cer- 
liiiiiy.  In  some  sitnations,  Ae  coal  will  be  di»* 
covered  by  one  method  ahme ;  in  others,  by  a 
comparison  of  certain  circumstances  attending 
esch  method ;  whibt,  in  some  others,  all  the  cir- 
cuntaDces  that  can  be  collected  only  lead  to  a 
certain  degree  of  probability.  In  the  last  case, 
vheie  the  evidence  is  only  probable,  it  will  be 
Bnre  advisable  to  proceed  in  the  search  by  boring 
a  bole  through  the  solid  strata,  than  by  digging 
or  sinklDg  a  pit,  it  being  both  cheaper  and  more 
apeditioQs;  and  in  eveiy  case  which  does  not 
imottDt  to  an  absolute  certainty,  this  operation 
is  secesaiy,  to  ascertain  the  real  existence  of 
the  coal  in  that  place.  We  shall  now  suppose, 
tbst  having  examined  a  certain  district,  situated 
viibin  a  few  miles  of  the  sea  or  some  navigable 
river,  that  all  the  circumstances  which  offer  only 
aooant  to  a  probability  of  the  coal  being  there, 
aod  diat  boring  is  necessary  to  ascertain  it;  we 
ihall  therefore  describe  the  operation  oM)oring 
to  the  coal.  Suppose  that  the  ground  A,  B,  C,  D, 
%  4,  has  been  examined,  and  from  the  appear- 
anee  of  the  strata  where  they  are  visible  (as  at 
^  piecipioe  D,  and  several  other  places)  they 
Be  tbuiid  to  be  of  those  kinds  usually  connected 
«ith  coal,  and  that  the  point  to  which  they  rise 
is  directly  west  towards  A,  hot  the  ground  being 
iht  aod  covered  to  a  considerable  depth  with 
orth,  &c.  the  strata  cannot  be  viewed  in  the  low 
gioDods;  therefore,  in  this,  and  all  similar  sitn- 
aiuns,  the  fint  hole  that  h  bored  for  a  trial  for 
coal  should  be  on  the  west  side  of  the  ground,  or 
jo  the  full  rise  of  the  strata  as  at  A,  where,  bor- 
iog  down  through  the  strata  1,  2,  3,  suppose  ten 
moms,  and  not  finding  coal,  it  will  be  better  to 
bore  a  new  hole  than  to  proceed  to  a  great  depth 
in  diat :  therefore,  proceeding  so  &r  to  the  eastr 
^  as  B,  where  the  stratum  1,  of  the  first  hole, 
s  computed  to  be  ten  or  twelve  fathoms  deep,  a 
second  bole  may  be  bored,  where  boring  down 
•Jiioagh  the  strata  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  the  stratum  1  is 
0€t  with,  but  no  coal ;  it  would  be  of  no  use  to 
^re  Eirther  in  this  hole,  as  the  same  strata  would 
be  foaiui  which  were  in  the  hole  A :  therefore, 
proceeding  again  so  far  to  the  eastward,  as  it 
aay  be  computed  the  stratum  4  of  the  second 
bole  will  be  met  with  at  the  depth  of  ten  or 
twelve  fiithoms,  a  new  hole  may  be  bored  at'C ; 
•here,  boring  through  the  strata  9, 10, 11,  12, 
the  coal  is  met  with  at  13,  before  the  hole  proceed 
s>  deep  as  the  stratum  4,  of  the  former.  It  is 
endent,  that,  by  this  method  of  procedure, neither 
^  coal  nor  any  othei  of  the  strata  can  be  passed 
o^,as  the  last  bole  is  bored  to  that  stratum 
which  WIS  nearest  tibe  surface  in  the  former  hole. 


'The  purposes  for  whidi  berihg  is  used  are 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  coaleries.     In  coaleries  of  great 
extent,  although  the  coal  be  known  to  extend 
through  the  whole  grounds^  yet  accidental  tuma, 
and  other  alterations  in  the  dip,  to  which  the 
coal  is  liable,  render  the  boring  of  three  or  more 
holes  necessary,  to  determine  exactly  to  what 
point  of  the  horizon  it  dips  or  inclines,  before  any 
capital  operation  for  the  winning  of  it  can  be 
undertaken ;  because  a  very  small  error  in  this 
may  occasion  the  loss  of  a  great  part  of  the  coal, 
or  at  least  incur  a  double  expense  in  recovering 
it.    Suppose  A,  B,  C,  D,  fig.  5,  to  be  part  of  an 
extensive  field  of  coal  intended  to  be  won  Ojr 
laid  dry  by  a  fire  engine ;  according  to  the  course 
of  the  dip  in  adjoining  coaleries,  the  point  C  is 
the  place  at  which  the  engine  shoukl  be  erected, 
because  the  coal  dips  in  direction  of  the  line  AC, 
consequently  the  level  line  would  be  in  the  di- 
rection CD;  but  this  ought  not  to  be  trusted  low 
Admit  two  holes,  1,  2,  be  bored  to  the  coal  io 
the  direction  of  the  supposed  dip,  at  200  yards 
distance  from  each  other,  and  a  third  hole,  3,  at 
200  yards  distance  from  each  of  them :  suppose 
the  coal  is  found,  at  the  hole  1,  to  be  twenty  fa» 
thoms  deep;  at  the  hole  2  ten  fiithoms  deeper; 
but  at  the  hole  3  only  eight  fathoms  deeper  tlum 
at  1.    Then  to  find  the  true  level  line  and  dip  of 
the  coal,  say,  As  ten  fathoms,  the  dip  from  1  to  2) 
is  to  200  yards  the  distance,  so  is  eight  fathoms, 
the  dip  from  1  to  3,  to  160  yards,  the  difference 
from  one,  on  the  line  1  2,  to  a,  the  point  upon 
a  level  with  the  hole,  3.    Again  say,  As  eight  fa* 
thoms  the  dip  from  1  to  3,  is  to  200  yards  the 
distance,  so  is  ten  fathoms,  the  dip  from  1  to  2^ 
to  250  yards,  the  distance  from  1,  m  direction  of 
the  line  1,  3,  to  6,  the  point  upon  a  level  with 
the  hole  2.    Then  let  fall  the  perpendicular  1,  e, 
which  will  be  the  true  direction  of  the  dip  of 
the  coal,  instead  of  the  supposed  line  AC,  and 
by  drawing  £D  and  DF,  pandlel  to  die  other 
lines,  the  angle  D^  and  no  other  place,  is  the 
deepest  part  of  the  coal,  and  the  place  where  the 
engine  should  be  erected.    If  it  had  been  erect-> 
ed  at  the  angle  C,  the  level  line  would  have  gone 
in  the  direction  ck,  by  which  means  about  one- 
third  part  of  the  field  of  coal  would  have  beea 
below  the  level  of  the  engine,  and  perhaps  lost,, 
without  another  engine  was  erected  at  D.  Boring 
not  only  shows  the  depth  at  which  the  coal  lies,, 
but  its  exact  thickness ;  its  hardness;  its  quality^ 
whether  close  burning  or  open  burning,  and 
whether  any  foul  mixture  is  in  it  or  not ;  also 
the  thickness,  hardness,  and  other  circumstances^ 
of  all  the  strata  bored  through ;  and,  from  the 
quantity  of  water  met  with  in  the  boring,  some 
judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  size  of  an  engine 
capable  of  drawing  it,  where  an  engine  is  neces- 
sary.    When  holes  are  to  be  bored  for  these  pur- 
poses, they  may  be  fixed  (as  near  as  can  be 
guessed)  in  such  a  situation  from  each  other,  as 
to  suit  the  places  where  pits  are  afterwards  to  be 
sunk ;  by  which  means  most  of  the  expense  may 
be  saved,  as  these  pits  would  otherwise  require 
to  be  bored,  when  sinking,  to  discharge  their 
water  into  the  mine  below.    There  are  many 
other  uses  to  which  boring  is  applied.    It  is. 
generally  practised  in  England,  ana  is  brought 
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to  mat  perfectioii ;  and  as  the  operation  is  gen- 
erally entrasted  to  a  man  of  integrity,  who 
makes  it  his  profession,  the  accounts  given  by 
him  of  the  thickness  and  other  circumstances  of 
the  strata,  are  the  most  accun&te  imaginable, 
and  are  trusted  to  with  the  greatest  confidence ; 
for  as  very  few  gentlemen  choose  to  take  a 
lease  of  a  new  coaleiy  which  has  not  been  suf- 
ficiently explored  by  boring,  it  is  necessary  the 
accounts  should  be  fitithfiil,  being  ihe  only  guide 
to  rule  the  landlord  in  letting  his  coal,  and  the 
tenant  in  taking 'it.  The  instruments  used  in 
boring  are  very  simple.  The  boring  rods  are 
made  of  iron,  from  three  to  four  feet  long  and 
about  one  inch  and  a  half  square,  with  a  scrow 
at  each  end  bv  which  they  are  screwed  together, 
and  other  rods,  added  as  the  hole  increases  in 
depth.  The  chisel  is  about  eighteen  inches  long, 
and  two  and  a  half  broad  at  the  end,  which  being 
screwed  on  the  lower  end  of  the  rods,  and  a- 
piece  of  timber  put  through  an  eye  at  the  upper 
end,  they  are  prepared  for  work.  The  operation 
is  performed  by  lifting  them  up  a  little,  and  let- 
ting them  fall  again,  at  the  same  time  turning 
them  a  little  round ;  by  a  continuance  of  which 
motions,  a  round  hole  is  fretted  or  worn  through 
the  hardciftt  strata.  When  the  chisel  is  blunt  it 
h  taken  out,  and  a  scooped  instrument  called  a 
wimble  put  on  in  its  stead ;  by  which  the  dust  or 
pulverised  matter,  which  was  worn  off*  the  stra- 
tum in  the  last  operation,  is  brought  up.  By 
this  substance,  the  borers  know  exacUy  the  nature 
of  the  stratum  they  are  boring  in ;  and  by  any 
alteration  in  the  working  of  the  rods  (which 
they  are  sensible  of  by  handling  then))  they  per- 
ceive the  least  variation  of  the  strata.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  art  depends  upon  keeping  the 
hole  clean,  and  observing  every  variation  of  the 
strata  with  care  and  attention.  Having,  by  one 
or  other  of  the  methods  above  described,  ascer- 
tained the  existence  of  the  coal  mine,  the  next 
object  of  consideration  is  the  method  of  work- 
ing it. 

Hie  most  remarkable  coal  work  that  we  have 
ever  had  in  this  island,  was  tliat  wrought  at  Bor« 
rowstownness,  under  the  sea.  The  veins  of  coal' 
were  found  to  continue  under  the  bed  of  the  sea 
in  this  place,  and  the  colliers  had  the  courage  to 
work  the  vein  nearly  half  way  over :  there  being  a 
mote  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  where  there  was 
an  entry  that  went  down  into  the  coal-pit,  under 
the  sea.  This  was  made  into  a  kind  of  round 
key  or  mote  as  they  call  it,  built  so  as  to  keep 
out  the  sea,  which  flowed  there  twelve  feet  Here 
the  coals  were  laid,  and  a  ship  of  that  draught  of 
water  could  lay  her  side  to  the  mote,  and  take  in 
the  coal.  This  famous  coalexy  belonged  to  the 
earl  of  Kincardine's  fiunily.  The  fresh  water, 
which  sprung  from  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
coal-pit,  was  always  drawn  out  upon  the  shore 
by  an  engine  moved  by  water,  that  drew  it  forty 
fiuhoms.  The  coal-pit  continued  to  be  wrought 
many  years  to  the  great  profit  of  the  owners,  and 
the  wonder  of  all  that  saw  it ;  but,  at  last,  an 
unexpected  high  tide  drowned  the  whole  at  once ; 
the  laborers  not  having  time  to  escape  perished 
in  it 

It  is  exceedingly  uncommon  to  meet  with  a 
itntttm  of  coal  which  is  naturally  dry,  or  whose 


subterranean  springs  or  fiseders  of  water  aie  lo 
very  small,  as  to  require  no  other  means  than 
the  labor  of  men  to  draw  off  or  conduct  them 
away ;  for  it  most  commonly  happens  that  the 
stratum  of  coal,  and  the  other  strata  adjacent, 
abound  so  much  in  feeders  of  water,  that,  before 
access  can  be  had  to  the  coal,  some  other  methods 
must  be  pursued  to  drain  or  conduct  away  these 
feeders :  therefore,  after  the  deepest  part  of  the 
coal  is  discovered,  the  next  consideration  is  of 
the  best  method  of  draining  it,  or,  in  the  miner's 
language,  of  winning  the  coal.  If  the  coal  lie 
in  such  an  elevated  situation,  that  a  part  of  it 
can  be  drained  by  a  level  brought  up  from  the 
lower  grounds,  then  that  will  be  the  roost  natural 
method;  but  whether  it  be  the  most  proper  or 
not,  depends  upon  certain  circumstances.  If  the 
situation  of  the  ground  be  such  that  the  level 
would  be  of  a  great  length,  or  have  to  come 
through  veiy  haid  strata,  and  the  quantity  of 
coal  it  would  diain,  or  the  profits  expected  to  be 
produced  by  that  coal,  should  be  inadequate  to 
me  expense  of  cariying  it  up ;  in  such  case  sonie 
other  method  of  winning  might  be  more  proper. 
Or  suppose,  in  another  case,  i|  be  found,  that  a 
level  can  be  had  to  a  coalery,  which  will  cost 
£2000,  and  require  five  years  to  bring  it  op  to 
the  co«d,  and  that  it  will  drain  thirty  acres  of 
coal  when  completed ;  yet  if  it  be  found  tliat  a 
fire  engine,  or  some  other  machine,  can  be  erected 
on  that  coalery  for  the  same  sum  of  money,  in 
one  year,  which  will  drain  fifly  acres  of  the  same 
coal,  then  this  last  would  be  a  more  prop» 
method  than  the  level ;  because  four  years  profit 
would  be  received  by  this  method  before  any 
could  come  in  by  the  other :  and  after  the  thirty 
acres  drained  by  the  level  is  all  wrought,  a  nui- 
chine  of  some  kind  would  nevertheless  be  neces- 
sary to  drain  the  remaining  twenty  acres :  so  that 
erecting  a  machine  at  first  would  be  on  all  ac- 
counts the  most  advisable.  Where  a  level  can 
be  driven,  in  a  reasonable  time,  and  at  an  ade- 
quate expense,  to  drain  a  sufficient  tract  of  coal, 
it  is  then  the  most  eligible  method  of  winning; 
because  the  charge  of  upholding  it  is  generally 
less  than  that  of  upholding  fire-engines  or  odier 
machines.  If  a  level  is  judged  most  proper,  after 
every  consideration  of  every  necessary  circum- 
stance, it  may  be  begun  at  the  place  appointed 
in  the  manner  of  an  open  ditch,  about  tnree  feet 
wide,  and  carried  forward  until  it  be  about  six 
or  seven  feet  deep  from  the  surface,  taking  care 
to  secure  the  bottom  and  sides  by  timber-woifc 
or  building ;  after  which  it  may  be  continued  in 
the  manner  of  a  mine  about  three  feet  wide,  and 
three  feet  and  a  half  high,  through  the  solid 
strata,  taking  care  all  along  to  keep  the  bottom 
upon  a  level,  and  to  secure  the  roof,  sides,  and 
bottom,  by  timber  or  building,  in  all  places 
where  the  strata  are  not  strong  enough  to  sup- 
port the  incumbent  weight,  or  where  they  are 
liable  to  decay  by  their  exposure  to  the  fresh 
air.  If  the  mine  have  to  go  a  long  way  before 
it  reach  the  coal,  it  may  be  necessary  to  sink  a 
small  pit,  for  the  convenience  of  taking  out  the 
stones  and  rubbish  produced  in  working  the  mine» 
as  well  as  to  supply  fresh  air  to  the  workmen ; 
and  if  the  air  should  afterwards  turn  damp,  then 
square  wooden  pipes  made  of  deals  closely  ysm- 
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tal,  commoiUy.caQed  air  boxes,  nay  be  fixed  in 
Ae  upper  part  of  the  the  mine,  mm  the  pit- 
bottom  all  the  way  to  the  end  of  the  mine,  wmch 
will  caiue  a  sufficient  circulation  of  fresh  air  for  the 
woifcmen  Perhaps  in  a  great  length  it  will  be 
fonod  proper  to  sink  another  or  more  pits  upon 
the  mine,  and  by  proceeding  in  this  manner  it 
nay  be  carried  forward  until  it  arrive  at  the  coal ; 
lod,  after  driving  a  mine  in  the  ooal  a  few  yards 
to  one  side,  the  first  coal  pit  may  be  sunk.  If  a 
level  is  found  impracticable,  or  for  particular 
leuoos  nuadvisable,  then  a  fire  engine,  or  some 
other  machine,  will  be  necessary,  which  should 
be  fixed  oo  the  deepest  part  of  the  coal,  or  at 
least  so  &r  towards  the  dip  as  will  drain  a  suffi- 
deot  extent  of  coal,  to  continue  for  the  time  in- 
tended to  work  the  coalery.  See  Steam  £noine. 
Wbether  a  fire  engine,  or  any  other  machine  is 
ued,  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  have  a  par- 
tial level  brought  up  to  the  engine-p\^  if  the 
litnation  of  the  gjound  will  admit  it  at  a  small 
dnige^  in  order  to  receive  and  convey  away  the 
mta  without  drawing  it  so  high  as  to  the  sur- 
face ;  for  if  the  pit  is  thirty  HEithoms  deep  to  the 
coal,  and  if  there  is  a  partial  level,  which  re- 
caved  the  water  five  &thoms  only  below  the  sur&ce 
the  engiode  by  this  means  would  be  enabled  to 
dnw  one-sixth  part  more  water  than  without  it ; 
and  if  there  were  any  feeders  of  water  in  the  pit 
above  this  level,  they  might  be  conveyed  into  it, 
where  they  would  be  discharged  without  being 
drawn  by  the  engine.  The  engine  pit  may  be 
oom  seven  to  nine  feet  wide ;  and  whether  it  be 
dicoiar,  oval,  or  of  any  other  form,  is  not  very 
anterial,  provided  it  be  sufficiently  strong,  though 
a  circular  form  is  most  generally  approved.  If 
aoj  feeders  of  vrater  are  met  within  a  few  iathoms 
mm  the  suHace,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a 
drcular  or  spiral  cutting  about  one  foot  deep, 
^  a  little  hollowed  in  the  bottom  round  the 
cinnimference  of  the  pit,  to  receive  and  conduct 
the  water  down,  without  flying  over  the  pit  and 
incommoding  the  workmen.  If  the  strata  are  of 
10  tender  or  friable  a  nature  as  not  to  bear  this 
operation,  or  if  the  water  leaks  through  them, 
tben  it  will  be  necessary  to  insert  in  the  foremen- 
tiooed  cutting  a  circular  piece  of  timber  called  a 
cnb,  hollowed  in  the  same  manner,  to  collect  the 
water,  and  a  second  may  be  inserted  two  or  three 
Tvds  below  the  first,  with  a  sloping  nitch  down 
the  wall  or  side  of  the  pit,  to  convey  the  water 
&0Q  the  former  into  it ;  proceeding  by  some  of 
tb«se  methods  until  the  pit  is  sunk  fifteen  or 
twenty  &thoms ;  at  which  place  it  will  be  proper 
^  fix  a  cistern  or  reservoir,  for  the  first  or  upper 
^  of  pumps  to  stand  in ;  for  if  the  pit  be  thirty 
fathoms,  as  supposed,  it  would  be  too  great  a 
icQi^for  the  pumps  to  be  all  in  one  set  from  the 
liottom  to  top;  therefore  if  any  extraordinary 
Wers  are  met  with,  betwixt  fifteen  and  twenty 
hthoms  deep,  it  would  be  best  to  fix  the  cistern 
where  it  may  receive  them,  and  prevent  their  de- 
s<^ing  to  the  bottom ;  observing  that  the  upper 
Klof  pumps  be  so  much  larger  than  the  lower 
<")e,  as  the  additional  feeders  may  require ;  or,  if 
*1^  are  no  additional  feeders,  it  ought  then  to 
^  a  little  smaller.  After  the  upper  cistern  is 
fixed,  the  operation  may  be  pursu^  by  the  other 


set  of  pumiM  in  much  the  guoe  manner  as  ha« 
been  descrioed,  until  the  pit  is  sunk  to  the  coal ; 
which  being  done,  it  would  be  proper  to  sink  it 
six  or  eight  feet  deeper,  and  to  work  some  coal 
out  from  the  dip  side  of  the  pit,  to  make  room  for 
a  large  quantity  of  water  to  collect,  without  in- 
commoding the  coal-pits  when  the  engine  is  not 
working. 

It  would  exceed  the  proper  bounds  of  this  ar- 
ticle to  enumerate  all  the  accidentt  to  which  en- 
gine pits  are  liable  in  sinking ;  we  shall  therefore 
only  recite  a  few  which  seem  important  If  a 
quicksand  happen  to  lie  above  the  solid  strata, 
next  the  surface,  it  may  be  got  through  by  dig- 
ging the  pit  of  such  a  wideness  at  the  top  (allow- 
ing for  the  natural  slope  or  running  of  the  sand), 
as  to  have  the  proper  size  of  the  pit  on  the  upper- 
most solid  stratum;  where  fixing  a  wooden  irame 
or  tube,  as  the  timber  work  of  the  pit,  and  co- 
vering it  round  on  the  outside  with  wrought  clay 
up  to  the  top,  the  sand  may  again  be  thrown 
into  the  excavation  round  the  tube  and  levelled 
with  the  suriace.  If  the  quicksand  should  hap- 
pen to  lie  at  a  considerable  depth  betwixt  tne 
clay  and  solid  strata,  then  a  strong  tube  of  timber 
closely  jointed  and  shod  with  iron,  of  such  a  di- 
ameter as  the  pit  will  admit,  may  be  let  down 
into  it ;  and  by  fixing  a  great  weight  upon  the 
top,  and  by  working  out  the  sand,  it  may  oe  made 
to  sink  graidually,  until  it  come  to  the  rock  or 
other  solid  stratum  below ;  and  when  all  the  sand 
is  got  out,  if  it  be  lightly  caulked  and  secured  it 
will  be  sufficient.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a 
stratum  of  soft  matter,  lying  betwixt  two  hard 
solid  ones,  produces  so  large  a  quantity  of  water 
as  greatly  to  incommode  the  operations.  In  such 
a  case  a  frame  work  of  plank,  strengthened  with 
cribs  and  closely  caulkea,  will  stop  back  the  whole 
or  the  greatest  part  of  it,  provide^i  the  two  strata 
irhich  include  it  are  of  a  close  texture ;  or  let  an 
excavation  of  about  two  feet  be  made  in  the  soft 
stratum,  quite  round  the  circumference  of  the 

Eit ;  and  let  that  be  filled  close  up  betwixt  the 
ard  strata,  with  pieces  of  dry  fir  about  ten  inches 
square  inserted  endways,  and  afterwards  as  many 
wooden  wedges  driven  into  them  as  they  can  be 
made  to  receive ;  if  this  be  well  finished,  little  or 
no  vrater  will  find  a  passage  through  it.  There 
is  an  accident  of  a  very  dangerous  nature  to 
which  all  coaleries  are  liable,  and  which  has  ruined 
several,  called  a  crush,  or  a  fitt.  When  the  pil- 
lars of  coal  are  left  so  small  as  to  yield  under  the 
weight  of  the  superior  strata;  or  when  the  pave- 
ment of  the  coal  is  so  soft  as  to  permit  the  pil- 
lars to  sink  into  it,  by  the  great  weight  that  lies 
upon  them,  the  solid  stratum  above  the  coal 
breaks  and  fiills  in,  crusbes  the  pillar  to  pieces, 
and  closes  up  a  great  extent  of  tne  workings,  or 
probably  the  whole  coalery.  As  such  an  acci- 
dent seldom  comes  on  suddenly,  if  it  be  per- 
ceived in  the  beginning,  it  may  sometimes  be 
stopped  by  building  large  pillars  of  stone  amongst 
the  coal  pillars :  but  if  it  nas  already  made  some 
progress,  then  the  best  *method  is  to  work  away 
as  many  of  the  coal  pillars  adjoining  to  the  crust 
as  may  be  sufficient  to  let  the  roof  fall  freely 
down;  and  if  it  makes  a  breach  of  the  solid 
strau  from  the  ooal  up  to  the  sur&oe,  it  will  very 
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Tiroblibly  prevent  the  crush  from  prooeedikig  atiy 
nrther  in  that  part  df  the  coaleiy.  If  the  crush 
begin  in  the  rise  part  of  the  cosdery,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  stop  it  from  proceeding  to  the  dip> 
tiian  it  is  to  stop  it  from  going  to  the  rise  when 
it  begins  in  a  contrary  part.  It  rarely  tiappens 
that  any  suffocating  damp  or  foul  air  is  met  with 
in  an  engine  pit;  the  falling  of  water,  and  the 
trorking  of  the  pumps,  generally  causing  a  suffi- 
cient circulation  of  tresh  air.  But  that  land  of 
combustible  yapor,  or  inflammable  air,  which 
will  catch  fire  at  itie  candle  is  often  met  with. 
It  proceeds  from  the  partings,  backs,  and  cut- 
ters of  the  solid  strata,  exhaling  fit)m  some  in 
an  insensible  manner,  whilst  from  o^ers  it  blows 
with  as  great  impetuosity  as  a  pair  of  bellows. 
When  this  inflammable  air  is  permitted  to  accu- 
mulate, it  becomes  dangerous  by  taking  fire,  and 
burning  or  destroying  me  workmen,  and  some- 
times by  its  explosion  will  blow  the  timber  out 
of  the  pit,  and  do  considerable  damage.  If  a 
considerable  supply  of  fresh  air  is  forced  down 
the  pit  by  air  ooxes  and  a  ventilator,  or  by  di- 
viding the  pit  into  two  by  a  close  partition  of 
deals  from  top  to  bottom,  or  by  any  other  means, 
it  will  be  driven  out,  or  so  weakened,  that  it  will 
be  of  no  dangerous  consequence :  or,  when  the 
inflammable  air  is  very  strong,  it  may  be  safely 
carried  off  by  making  a  close  sheathing  or  lining 
of  thin  deals  Ouite  round  the  circumference  of 
the  pit,  from  the  top  of  the  solid  strata  to  the 
bottom,  and  lengthening  it  as  the  pit  is  sunk, 
leaving  a  small  vacancy  behind  the  sheathing ; 
when  the  combustible  matter,  which  exhales  from 
the  strata,  being  confined  behind  these  deals, 
may  be  vented  by  one  or  two  small  leaden  pipes 
carried  from  the  sheathing  to  the  surface ;  so  that 
very  little  of  it  can  transpire  into  the  area  of  the 
pit.  If  a  candle  be  applied  to  the  orifice  of  the 
pipe  at  the  sur&ce,  the  inflammable  air  will  in- 
stantly take  fire,  and  continue  buining  like  an 
oil  lamp  until  it  be  extinguished  by  some  ex- 
ternal cause.  Upon  the  whole,  every  method 
should  be  used  to  make  the  pit  as  strong  in 
every  part,  and  to  keep  it  as  dry  as  possible,  and, 
whenever  any  accident  happens,  it  should  be  as 
expeditiously  and  thoroughly  repaired  as  possible, 
before  any  other  operation  be  proceeded  in,  lest 
an  additional  one  iollow,  which  would  more  than 
double  the  difficulty  of  repairing  it. 

Amonr  the  most  splendid,  because  most  use- 
fii\  of  me  modem  contributions  of  science  to 
the  business  of  life,  is  Sir  Humphry  Davy's 
safety  lamp,  designed  to  obviate  these  accidents. 
Previous  to  the  year  1815  no  secure  preventa- 
tive had  in  fact  been  invented.  The  steel  wheel 
striking  sparks  fix)ro  flipt  (called  a  steel-mill) 
had  been  mtroduced  in  Cumberland,  to  light  the 
miners  at  their  work  ;  but  this  attempt  singularly 
and  unfortunately  terminated  in  the  destruction 
of  the  projector.  In  the  course  of  his  experi- 
ments on  carburreted  hydrogen  gas.  Sir  Humphry 
found  that  wire  gauze  of  a  certain  degree  of  fine- 
ness, interposed  between  two  explosive  gases, 
prevented  the  kindling  of  the  one  from  com- 
municating to  the  other ;  and  hence  concluded, 
that  a  lamp  thus  surrounded  would  not  expose 
the  external  air  to  combustion.    The  result  has 


been  completely  tucoesdlbl.    We 'eihBrit  a  dHt* 
grain  of  it. 

C  is  the  oil  cistern;  B,  a  brass  rim,  around 
which  the  wire  gauze  cylinder  is 
fitftened  at  bottom  by  a  screw; 
F  is  the  feeder  through  which 
the  oil  is  supplied  to  the  lamp ; 
T,  the  trimmer,  a  wire  which 
passes  through  a  safe  tube,  for 
die  purpose  of  raising  and  trim- ' 
ming  me  wick;  G,  the  wire 
gauze  cylinder.  The  gauze 
cylinder  G  is  closed  at  the  top 
by  a  circular  piece  of  inre 
gauze;  above  which  is  placed 
a  second  top,  H,  fitting  on  the 
cylinder  as  a  cap.  The  circular 
top  of  this  wire  gauze  cap  is 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  above 
the  top  of  the  wire  gauze  cylin- 
der; \V,W,  are  thick  vrires  sur- 
rounding the  cylinder,  to  pre- 
serve it  from  being  crushed  or 
bent ;  R  IS  a  ring  to  hang  up  the 
hunp,  or  to  hold  it  by.  The 
suture,  where  the  two  edges  of 
the  pieoe  of  wire  gauze  that 
forms  the  cylinder  meet,  must  be 
well  doubled  and  fiulened  with 
wire.  If  the  cylinder  be  of 
twilled  wire  gauze,  the  wire  should  be  of  iron  or 
copper,  at*  least  of  the  thickness  of  one-fortieth 
of  an  inch ;  H»  of  plain  wire  gauze,  the  diameter 
should  not  be  less  than  one-sixtieth  of  an  inch. 
The  apertures  in  a  square  inch  should  not  be  less 
than  784. 

The  entire  merit  of  this  useful  invention  is 
Sir  Humphry  Davy's ;  and  he  has  devoted  all  the 
powers  of  his  great  mind  to  render  it  complete. 
The  general  size  of  the  lamp  is  a  span,  that  is, 
from  eiffht  to  ten  indies  high,  the  wire  gause  cy- 
linder being  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter.  When  choaked  with  coal-dust  the  wire 
must  be  cleaned  by  means  of  a  brush .  Somtimes 
a  lens  of  glass,  or  a  piece  of  tin  is  placed  before  the 
light,  as  a  reflector.  The  light  without  a  reflector  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  a  common  miner's  candle. 
Gunpowder,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  pyrites, 
applied  to  the  outside  of  tiie  wire  gauze,  would 
produce  explosion ;  but  sulphur,  to  produce  this 
effect,  must  be  applied  in  a  consideraole  quantity, 
and  blown  upon  by  a  current  of  air.  There  is 
clearly  little  danger  of  these  substances  being 
accidentally  appli^  to  the  safety-lamp  in  mines. 
Should  the  lamp  be  placed  in  a  current  of  ex- 
plosive gas,  and  great  heat  be  produced,  the 
radiating  or  cooling  surfaces  should  be  increased, 
and  twilled  gauze,  or  a  double  or  triple  fold  of 
wire  gauze  on  one  side  of  the  lamp,  answers  this 
purpose.  But  the  iron  wire  gauze  receives  a 
strong  welding  heat,  a  circumstance  which  is  al- 
most impossible  in  a  coalery,  then  the  iron  wire 
would  burn,  and  the  lamp  become  no  longer  safe 
to  use. 

We  copy,  in  confirmation  of  Sir  H.  Davy's 
claim  to  this  invention,  *  Resolutions  of  a  meeting 
held  for  considering  the  fact  relative  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Lamp  of  Safety.'    The  names  at- 
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toehed  are  ai  once  decism  of  the  fact  of  the 
questkuiy  as  well  as  of  its  general  importance. 

<  &>^  Square^  Nov.  20th^  1817. 
'  3Td. — ^That  Sir.  H.  Davy  not  only  discovered^ 
independently  of  all  othos,  and  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  unpnblished  experiments  of 
the  late  Mr.  Tennant  on  Flame,  the  principle  of 
the  non-communication  of  explosions  through 
mail  apertoxes,  but  that  he  has  also  the  sole 
merit  ot  having  first  applied  it  to  the  very  im- 
portant purpose  of  a  safety-lamp,  which  has 
evidently  been  imitated  in  the  latest  lamps  of 
Mr.  George  Stephenson. 

(Signed)  Joseph  Banks,  P.R.S. 

William  J.  Brande. 
Charles  Hatchett 
William  Hyde  WoUaston. 
Thomas  Young/ 

See  the  whole  document  in  Tilloch's  Magazine' 
▼oL  50.  p.  387. 

The  first  operations,  after  sinking  the  engine 
pit,  are  the  working  or  drmng  a  mine  in  the 
coal,  and  sinking  the  first  coal-pit  The  situa- 
tion of  this  should  be  a  little  to  the  rise  of  the 
«gine-ptt,  that  the  water  which  collects  theie 
may  not  obstruct  the  workinj^  of  the  coals  every 
time  the  engine  stops ;  and  it  should  not  exceed 
the  distance  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  yards ; 
becaoae,  when  the  first  mine  has  to  be  driven  a 
long  way,  it  becomes  both  difficult  and  expen- 
are.  If  there  be  not  sufficient  circulation  of 
frcdi  air  in  the  mine,  it  may  be  supplied  by  the 
before  described  air  boxes  uid  a  ventilator,  until 
it  arrive  below  the  intended  coal-pit,  when  die 
pit  m^  be  bored  and  sunk  to  the  coal,  in  the 
Banner  befi>re  mentioned.  After  the  pit  is  thus 
get  down  to  the  coal,  the  next  consideration 
should  be  of  tilie  best  method  of  working  it.  The 
most  general  practice  in  Soothmd  is  to  excavate 
and  t&e  away  a  part  only  of  the  stratum  of  coal 
in  the  first  working  of  tlie  pit,  leaving  the  other 
part  as  |>illaxs  for  supporting  the  roof:  and  after 
the  coal  is  wrought  m  this  manner,  to  such  a  dis- 
tance from  the  pit  as  is  intended,  then  these  pU- 
lan,  or  so  manv  of  them  as  can  be  got,  are  tsijsn 
out  by  a  second  working,  and  the  roof  and  other 
solid  strata  above  permitted  to  M\  down  an<?  fill 
op  the  eseavmtion.  The^^uantity  of  coal  wrought 
away,  and  the  sixe  of  the  pillars  left  in  the  first 
working,  is  proportioned  to  the  hardness  and 
strei^  of  the  coal  and  other  strata  adjacent, 
compared  with  the  incumbent  weight  of  the  su- 
perior strata.  Tbe  same  mode  of  working  is 
panned  in  most  parts  of  England,  difiering  only 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  coalery  may  require : 
&r  the  English  coal,  particularly  in  the  northern 
ooonties,  being  of  a  fine  tender  texture,  and  of 
the  doae-boming  kind,  and  also  the  roof  and 
pavement  of  the  coal  in  general  not  so  strong  as 
in  Scotland^  they  are  obliged  to  leave  a  laxger 
proportion  of  coal  in  the  pillars  for  supporting 
the  moif  during  the  first  time  of  working;  and, 
in  the  second  workings  as  many  of  these  pillars 
■re  wrought  away  as  can  be  got  with  safety. 
The  Soots  coal  in  general  being  very  hard,  and 
of  tfaaopen  banning  kind,  it  is  neoesaary  to  work 


it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  as  many  great 
coals  as  possible,  which  is  best  efiected  by  taking 
away  as  nigh  a  proportion  of  the  coal  as  circum- 
stances will  allow  m  the  first  working ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  English  coal  being  very  tender  can- 
not possibly  be  wrought  large,  nor  is  it  of  much 
importance  how  small  they  are,  being  of  so  rich 
a  quality;  so  that  a  larger  proportion  may  be  left 
in  pillars  in  this  coal  than  could  with  propriety 
be  done  in  the  other;  and,  when  all  circum- 
stances are  considered,  each  method  seems  well 
adapted  to  the  different  purposes  intended.  The 
ancient  method  of  worxing  was,  to  work  away 
as  much  of  the  coal  as  could  be  got  with  safety 
at  one  working  only;  by  which  means  the  pillars 
were  left  so  small  as  to  be  crushed  by  the  weight 
of  the  superior  strata,  and  entirely  lost.  As 
great  quantities  of  coals  were  lost  by  this  method, 
it  is  now  generally  exploded,  and  the  other 
adopted  in  its  place ;  by  which  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  coal  is  obtained  from  the  same  ex- 
tent of  ground,  and  at  a  much  less  expense  in 
the  end.  The  exact  proportion  of  coal  proper  to 
be  wrought  away,  and  to  be  left  in  pillars  at  the 
first  working,  may  be  judged  of  by  a  comparison 
of  (he  circumstances  oefore  mentioned.  If  the 
roof  and  pavement  are  both  strong,  as  well  as 
the  coal,, and  the  pit  about  thirty  fathoms  deep, 
then  two^thirds,  or  probably  three-fourths,  may 
be  taken  away  at  the  first  workine,  and  one-third 
or  one-fourth  left  in  pillars.  If  both  roof  and 
pavement  be  soft  or  tender,  then  a  larger  propor- 
tion must  be  left  in  pillars,  probably  one-mird  or 
nearly  one-half;  and  in  all  cases  the  hardness  or 
strength  of  the  coal  must  be  considered.  The 
next  proper  step  is  to  fix  upon  such  dimensions 
of  the  pulars  to  be  left,  and  of  the  excavations 
from  wnich  the  coal  is  to  be  taken  away,  as  may 
produce  that  proportion. 

To  form  a  just  idea  of  which,  see  a  plan  of 
part  of  a  pit's  working,  fig.  6,  supposed  to  be  at 
the  depth  of  thirty  ftuhoms,  and  the  coal  having  a 
moderate  rise.  A  represents  the  engine-pit ;  B, 
the  coal-pit ;  A  a  B,  the  mine  from  Sie  former  to 
the  latter;  B  C,  the  first  working  or  excavation 
made  from  the  coal-pit,  commmily  called  the 
winning  mine  or  winning  headway,  nine  feet 
wide;  6  66  6,  &c.  the  workings  called  rooms, 
turned  off  at  right  angles  from  the  others,  of  the 
width  of  twelve  feet;  c  ccc,  &c.  the  workings 
called  throughers  or  thirlings,  nine  feet  wide, 
wrought  through  at  right  angles  from  one  room 
to  another;  dddy  &c.  the  piUars  of  coal  left  at 
the  first  working  for  supporting  the  roof,  eighteen 
feet  long  and  twelve  feet  broad;  D  D,  two  large 
v>illars  of  coal  near  the  pit  bottom,  fifteen  or 
twenty  yards  long,  and  ten  or  fifteen  broad,  to 
support  the  pit,  and  prevent  its  being  damaged 
by  the  roof  fiuling  in ;  e  e,  the  level  mine  wrought 
in  the  coal  from  the  engine-pit  bottom,  four  or 
five  feet  wide;  ffj  &c.  large  pillars  of  coal  left 
next  the  level,  to  secure  it  from  any  damage  by 
the  roof  falling  in;  ggi  a  dike  which  depresses 
the  coal,  one  mthom ;  AA,  &c  large  pillars  and 
barriers  of  coal  left  unwrought,  adjoining  to  the 
dike  where  the  roof  is  tender,  to  prevent  its 
falling  down.  The  coal  taken  out  by  the  first 
working  in  this  pit  is  supposed  to  be  one-thir4 
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of  die  wttole;  and  aUcrwing  die  rooms  twelve 
feet  wide,  and  the  thiilings  nine  feet  wide,  then 
the  pillan  will  require  to  be  tweWe  feet  wide, 
and  eighteen  feet  long ;  for,  if  one  pillar  be  in  a 
certain  proportion  to  its  adjoining  room  and 
thirling,  the  whole  number  of  pitlan  will  be  in 
the  same  proportion  to  the  wnole  number  of 
rooms  and  diirlings  in  the  pit. 

Suppose  A  B  C  D,  fig.  T,  to  be  a  pillar  of  coal 
eighteen  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  broad,  its  area 
will  be  216  square  feet ;  ACHE,  the  adjoining 
thirling,  twelve  feet  by  nine  feet,  and  its  area  108 
square  feet;  BAEFG,  the  adjoining  room, 
twenty-seven  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  broad, 
and  its  area  324  square  feet ;  which  added  to  108 
gives  432  square  feet,  or  two-thirds  wrought,  and 
316  square  feet  left,  or  one  third  of  the  whole 
area  F  G  H  D.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  work- 
ings, the  rooms  to  the  right  of  the  winning  head- 
way should  be  opposite  to  the  pillars  on  the  left; 
and  die  first,  thira,  and  fifth  piUar,  or  the  second, 
fourth,  and  sixth,  adjoining  to  the  said  headway, 
should  be  of  such  a  length  as  to  overlay  the  ad- 
joining thirlings ;  as,  in  the  plan,  the  pillar  2 
overlays  the  Uiirlings  1  and  3;  and  the  pil- 
lar 4,  overlays  the  thirlings  3  and  5;  this 
will  effectually  support  the  roof  of  the  main 
road  B  C,  and  will  bring  the  other  pillars  into 
their  regular  order,  by  which  means  each  pillar 
will  be  opposite  to  two  thirlings.  Also  a  large 
portion  ot  coal  should  be  left  in  all  places  which 
are  intended  to  be  kept  open  after  the  second 
working ;  such  as  the  pit-bottoms,  air  courses, 
roads,  and  water  courses,  or  where  the  roof  is 
tender,  as  it  generally  is  near  dikes,  hitches,  and 
troubles ;  and  if  the  roof  should  continue  tender 
for  a  considerable  space,  it  will  perhaps  be  found 
proper  to  leave  a  few  inches  of  coal  adhering  to 
the  roof,  which,  together  with  a  few  props  of 
timber  fixed  under  it,  may  support  it  effectually 
for  a  long  time.  The  level  mine  e  e,  and  the 
winning  headway  B  C,  should  be  wrought  for- 
ward a  considerable  length  before  the  other  rooms, 
in  order  to  be  drove  through  any  dike  that  might 
interpose ;  otherwise  the  progress  of  the  work- 
ings might  probably  be  stopped  a  considerable 
time,  waiting  until  a  course  of  new  rooms  were 
procured  on  the  other  side  of  the  dike.  Sup- 
pose the  dike  g  g,  fig.  6,  to  depress  the  coal  six 
feet,  or  one  fethom,  and  that  it  rises  in  the  same 
manner  on  the  under  side  of  the  dike  as  it  rises 
on  the  upper  side;  in  such  a  case,  the  only  re- 
medy would  be  to  work  or  drive  a  level  mine 
through  the  strata  of  stone  ftom  the  engine  level 
at  e,  over  the  dike,  until  it  intersect  the  coal  at  t ; 
mnd  from  thence  to  drive  a  new  level  mine  in  the 
coal  at  i  i,  and  a  new  winning  headway  i  k.  To 
gain  a  new  set  of  rooms,  and  to  supply  fresh  air 
to  this  new  operation,  a  small  mine  might  be 
drove  from  the  room  A,  and  a  hole  sunk  down 
upon  the  level  room »»;  therefore,  if  the  level 
mine  e  e  was  not  drove  so  far  forward  as  to  have 
ail  these  operations  completed  before  the  rooms 
and  other  workings  were  intercepted  by  the  dike, 
the  working  of  the  pit  might  cease  until  these 
new  places  were  ready.  If  there  be  two  pr 
three  seams  of  coal  in  the  same  pit,  having  only 
a  stratumof  a  few  feet  thick  lying  between  them, 


>.  is  then  material  to  observe  that  every  pillar 
in  the  second  seam  be  placed  immediately  below 
one  in  the  first,  and  every  pillar  in  the  third 
seam  below  one  in  the  second ;  and  in  such  a 
situation  the  upper  stratum  of  coal  ought  to  be 
first  wrought,  or  else  all  the  three  together ;  for 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  work  the  lower  one  first, 
lest  the  roof  should  break,  and  damage  those 
lying  above.  It  sometimes  becomes  necessary 
to  work  the  coal  lying  to  the  dip  of  the  engine 
or  the  level;  which  coal  is,  consequently, 
drowned  with  water,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
drained  by  some  means  before  it  can  be  wrou{^ht. 
If  the  quantity  of  water  proceeding  from  it  be 
inconsiderable,  it  may  then  be  drained  by  small 
pumps  laid  upon  the  pavement  of  the  coal,  and 
wrought  by  men  or  horses,  to  raise  the  water  up 
to  the  level  of  the  engine-pit  bottom :  or  if  the 
feeders  of  water  be  more  considerable,  and  the 
situation  be  suitable,  the  working  rod  of  these 
pumps  might  be  connected  with  those  in  the  en- 
gine-pit ;  by  which  means  the  water  would  be 
raisea  up  to  the  level:  but  if  the  quantity  of 
water  be  very  great ;  or  if,  from  other  circum- 
stances, these  methods  may  not  be  applicable, 
then  the  engine-pit  may  be  sunk  as  deep  below 
the  coal  as  may  be  necessary,  and  a  level  stone- 
mine  driven  from  its  bottom  to  the  dip  of  the 
strata,  until  it  intersects,  the  stratum  of  coal, 
from  whence  a  new  level  mine  might  be  worked, 
which  would  effectually  drain  it. 

Suppose  A  B,  fig.  8,  to  be  a  section  of  the  engine- 
pit;  B  C,  the  coal  drained  by  the  engine ;  B  D,  the 
coal  to  the  dip  of  the  engine  intended  to  be  drain- 
ed ;  then,  if  tne  engine-pit  be  sunk  deeper  to  £,  a 
stone  mine  maybe  vfrougfat  in  the  direction  £  I), 
until  it  intersect  the  coal  at  D,  by  which  the  wa- 
ter will  have  a  free  passage  to  the  engine,  and  the 
coal  will  be  drained.  If  there  be  another  stratum 
of  coal,  lying  at  such  a  depth  below  the  first  as 
the  engine-pit  is  intended  to  be  sunk  to,  the  upper 
steam  may  in  some  situations  be  conveniently 
drained  by  driving  a  mine  in  the  lower  seam  of 
coal,  from  £  to  F,  and  another  in  the  upper  one 
from  B  to  D  :  end,  by  boring  a  hole  from  D  to  F, 
the  water  will  descend  to  F,  and,  filling  the  mine 
EF,  rise  up  to  the  engine-pit  bottom  at  £,  which 
is  upon  a  level  with  D. 

When  it  is  judged  necessary  to  work  the 
pillartf  regard  must  be  had  to  the  nature  of  the 
roof.  If  the  roof  be  tender,  a  narrow  room  may 
be  wrought,  through  the  pillar,  firom  one  end  to 
the  other,  leaving  only  a  shelf  of  coal  on  each 
side  for  supporting  the  roof  the  time  of  working. 
Suppose  ABCD,  fig.  7,  to  be  a  pillar  of  coal 
eighteen  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  broad ;  if  the 
roof  is  not  strong,  the  room  1,  2,  3,  4,  of  eight 
feet  wide,  may  be  wrought  up  through  that  pillar, 
leaving  a  shell  of  two  feet  tnick  on  each  side; 
%nd,  if  it  can  be  safely  done,  a  part  of  these  shells 
may  be  ahto  wrought  away,  by  working  two  pla- 
cles  through  them  as  at  5  and  6.  Thus  yery  little 
of  the  coal  will  be  lost;  for  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  being  obtained  by  the  first  vrorking,  and 
above  two-thirds  of  the  pillar  by  the  second  work- 
ing, the  loss  upon  the  whole  would  not  exceed 
one-tenth.  But  some  pillars  will  not  produce  so 
great  a  proportion,  and  others  cannot  be  wrought 
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ai  tD;  w  duty  upon  the  whole,  there  may  be 
aboQt  ooe-eigfadi,  oiie««e?enth»  or,  in  some  sitna- 
tioos,  0De-«iith  fnit  of  the  coal  lost.  If  the  roof 
be  hard  and  strong,  as  much  coal  may  be  wrought 
off  each  side  and  each  end  of  the  piUa^  as  can  be 
done  with  safety,  leaving  only  a  small  piece 
standing  in  the  middle ;  and,  when  very  strong, 
several  pillars  may  be  taken  entirely  out  without 
inj  loss  of  coal.  In  all  cases  it  is  proper  to 
beghi  voriiiDg  those  pillars  first,  which  he  mrthest 
from  the  pit  bottom,  and  to  proceed  working  them 
R^ularly  away  towards  the  pit ;  but  if  thm  be  a 
great  nmiiber  of  pillars  to  the  dip  of  the  pit,  it  is 
tiie  safest  to  work  these  out,  before  those  to  the 
m  of  the  pit  are  begun  with. 

We  shall  next  advert  to  some  of  the  various 
methods  of  bringing  the  coals  from  the  rooms 
and  other  workings  to  the  pit  bottom.  Where 
te  stiatam  of  coal  is  of  a  sufficient  thickness, 
ad  has  a  moderate  rise  and  dip,  the  coals  are 
nost  adrantageously  brought  out  by  hones,  who 
diaw  oat  the  coals  in  a  tub  or  basket  placed  upon 
asiedge;  a  horse  will  thus  bring  out  from  400  to 
800  cwt  of  coals  at  one,  according  to  the  quan* 
titf  of  the  ascent  or  descent.  In  some  coaleries 
thej  have  access  to  the  workings  by  a  mine  made 
iirtheiii,  sloping  down  from  the  surfoce  of  the 
ortfato  the  coal ;  and,  where  that  convenience  is 
vsoting,  they  are  bound  into  a  net,  and  lowered 
<^  the  pit  If  the  coal  be  not  of  such  a 
height  as  to  admit  horses,  and  has  a  moderate 
lae,  men  are  employed  to  bring  out  the  coals : 
^  usually  draw  a  basket  of  400  or  500  cwt. 
<tf  ooals  fixed  upon  a  small  four-wheeled  carriage. 
There  are  some  situations  in  which  neither 
hof»s  nor  men  can  be  properly  used ;  particu- 
^j  where  the  coal  has  a  great  degree  of  descent 
or  where  many  dikes  occur:  in  such  cases  the 
«09b  are  best  brought  out  by  women  called 
^Kaien,  who  cany  them  in  a  kind  of  basket  ujpon 
^  backs,  usually  a  hundred,  or  a  hunared 
^t  and  a  half  at  once.  When  the  ooals  are 
hnught  to  the  pit  bottom,  the  baskets  are  then 
hooked  to  adiain,  and  drawn  up  the  pit  by  a  rope 
to  the  sor&ce,  which  is  best  effected  by  a  machine 
caUed  a  gin,  wrought  by  horses.  After  the  coals 
3R  got  totl^  sur&oe  they  are  drawn  a  small  dis- 
t>oce  from  the  pit,  and  Uid  in  separate  heaps;. 
^Uiger  coals  in  one  heap,  the  smaller  pieces 
Q&d  chews  in  another,  and  the  culm  or  pan- 
coal  in  a  separate  place. 

Fool  air  is  very  often  troublesome  in  coaleries. 
Of  this  there  are  two  kinds;  the  black  damp  or 
^  which  is  of  a  suffocating  nature ;  and  the 
'B^hnunable  or  combustible  damp.  In  whatever 
iw  of  any  coalery  a  constant  supply  or  a  circula- 
^  of  froh  air  is  wanting,  there  some  of  these 
^ps  exist,  accumulate,  and  become  noxious  or 
^;  and,  wherever  there  is  a  good  circulation  of 
^  air,  they  cannot  accumulate,  being  carried 
^J^if  the  stream  of  air  as  fast  as  they  exhale  from 
^  strata.  Upon  these  principles  are  founded 
^  seveial  methods  of  ventilating  a  coalery. 

^oppose  the  workings  of  the  pits  A  and  B.  fig. 
^>  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  inflammable  damps;  if 
^  coamumication  were  open  betwixt  the  two 
pi^t  the  air  which  went  down  the  pit  A  would 
proceed  iauMdiatdy  alimg  the  mine  a,  and  ascend 


out  of  the  pit  B ;  for  it  naturally  takes  the  i 
est  direction:  so  that  the  air  in  all  the  workings 
would  be  stagnant,  and  they  would  be  utterly 
inacessible  from  the  accumulation  of  the  combus- 
tible damp.  To  expel  this,  the  air  must  be  made 
to  circulate  through  all  the  different  rooms  by 
collateral  air  courses  made  in  this  manner:  The 
passage  a  must  be  closed  up  by  a  partition  of 
deals,  or  by  a  wall  built  with  bricks  or  stones  to 
prevent  the  air  passing  that  way.  This  building  is 
called  a  stopping.  There  must  also  be  stoppings 
made  in  the  thirlings  III, &c.  betwixt  tne  pil- 
lars//, &c.  which  will  direct  the  air  up  the  mine 
e  e,  until  it  arrive  at  the  innermost  thirling  2, 
which  is  to  be  left  open  for  its  passage.  There 
must  also  be  stoppings  made  at  the  side  of  the 
mine  a  at  m  m,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  main 
headway  BC  at  6  6,  &c.  then,  returning  to  the  in- 
nermost thirling  2,  proceed  to  the  third  row  of 
pillars,  and  build  up  the  thirlings  2  2,  &c.  leaving 
open  the  thirling  3  for  a  passage  for  the  air;  and, 
proceeding  on  to  the  fifth  row  of  pillars,  build  up 
in  the  same  manner  the  stoppings  3  3,  &c.  leaving 
open  4  for  an  air  course :  and,  by  proceeding  in 
this  manner  to  stop  up  the  thirlings  or  passages 
in  every  other  row  of  pillars,  the  current  of  (rash 
air  will  circulate  through  and  ventilate  the  whole 
workings,  in  the  direction  pointed  to  bv  the 
small  arrows  in  the  plain,  clearing  away  all  the 
damps  and  noxious  vapors  that  may  generate. 
When  it  is  arrived  at  C,  it  is  conducted  .across 
the  main  headway,  and  carried  through  the  other 
part  of  the  pit's  workings  in  the  same  manner, 
until  it  return  through  n  n  to  the  pit  B,  where  it 
ascends;  and,  as  the  rooms  advance fartiier, other 
stoppings  are  regularly  made  In  some  of  those 
stoppings,  on  the  sides  of  the  main  headway, 
there  must  be  doors  to  admit  the  passage  for  the 
bringing  out  coals  from  the  rooms  to  the  pit,  as 
at  5  5  :  these  doors  must  be  constaotly  shut  ex- 
cept at  the  time  of  passing  through  them.  If  at 
any  time  the  circulaUon  of  the  fresh  air  is  not  brisk 
enough,  a  large  lamp  of  fire  may  be  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  B,  which,  by  rarefying  the  air 
there,  will  make  a  quicker  circulation. 

Most  of  tlie  large  coaleries  send  their  coals  to 
the  ships  for  the  coasting  trade  or  exportation; 
and,  as  the  quantity  is  generally  very  large,  it 
would  take  a  greater  number  of  carts  than  could 
conveniently  be  obtained  at  all  times  to  carry 
them;  besides  the  considerable  expense  of  that 
manner  of  carriage;  they  therefore  generally  use 
waggons,  for  carrying  them  along  waggon-ways, 
laid  with  timber;  by  which  means  one  horse  will 
draw  from  two  to  three  tons  at  a  time,  when  in  a 
cart  not  above  half  a  ton  could  be  drawn.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  in  making  a  waggonrvxnf  is 
to  level  the  ground  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take 
off  all  sudden  ascents  and  descents:  to  effect 
which,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  cut  through 
hills,  and  to  raise  an  embankment  to  carry  the 
road  through  hollows.  The  road  should  be 
formed  about  twelve  feet  wide;  and  no  part 
should  have  a  greater  descent  than  of  one  yard 
perpendicular  in  ten  of  a  horizontal  line,  tior  a 
greater  ascent  than  one  yard  in  thirty.  After  the 
road  is  formed  pieces  of  timber,  about  six  feet  lon|r 
and  six  inches  diameter,  callCNd  sleepers,  are  laid 
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acioss  it,  being  eighteen  or  twenty-four  inches  dis- 
tant from  each  other.  Upon  these  sleepers  other 
pieces  of  timber  called  rails>  of  four  or  nve  inches 
square,  are  laid  in  a  lateral  direction  four  feet 
distant  from  each  other,  for  the  waggon  wheels  to 
run  upon;  which  being  firmly  pinned  to  the 
sleepers,  the  road  may  then  be  filled  with  erayel 
and  finished.  The  waggons  have  four  wheels, 
either  made  of  solid  wood,  or  of  cast  iron.  The 
body  of  the  carriage  is  longer  and  wider  at  the 
top  than  at  the  bottom ;  and  usually  has  a  kind  of 
trap  door  at  the  bottom,  which,  being  loosed, 
permits  the  coals  to  run  out  without  any  trouble. 
The  size  of  a  wageon  to  carry  50  cwt.  of  coals  is 
as  follows :  len^  of  the  top  seven  feet,  nine 
inches:  breadth  five  feet;  length  of  the  bottom 
five  feet;  breadth  two  feet  six  inches;  perpendi- 
cular height  four  feet  three  inches.  Where  the 
pits  are  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  firom 
the  harbour,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  store-house 
near  the  shipping  place,  where  the  coals  may 
be  lodged,  until  the  ships  are  ready  to  take 
them  in.  The  waggon-way  should  be  made  into 
the  store-house,  at  such  a  height  from  the  ground 
as  to  permit  the  coals  to  run  firom  the  waggons 
down  a  spout  into  the  vessels;  or  else  to  fidl  down 
into  the  store-house.  This  kind  of  store-house  is 
well  adapted  for  despatch,  and  saving  expense; 
for  a  waggon  load  of  coals  may  be  delivered 
either  into  the  store-house  or  .vessels  instantly 
with  very  little  trouble :  and  if  the  coals  were  ex- 
posed to  the  effects  of. the  sun  and  rain,  they 
would  doubtless  be  very  gready  injured  in  their 
quality. 

There  is  no  great  difference  in  the  weight  of 
different  kinds  of  coals,  the  lightest  being  about 

74  lbs.  avoirdupois,  and  the  heaviest  about  79 
lbs.  the  cubic  foot;  but  the  most  usual  weight  is 

75  lbs.  the  foot,  which  is  18  cwt.  and  9  lbs.  the 
cubic  yard.  If  one  coal  measuring  eiactly  a  cu- 
bic yard,  nearly  equal  to  five  bolls,  be  broken 
into  pieces  of  a  moderate  size,  it  will  measure 
seven  coal  bolls  and  a  half.  If  broken  very  small 
it  will  measure  nine  bolls;  which  shows,  Uiat  the 
proportion  of  the  weight  to  the  measure  depends 
upon  the  size  of  the  coals ;  therefore  it  is  evident 
that  accounting  by  weight  is  the  most  equitable 
method. 

We  have  particular  personal  knowledge  of  the 
general  ment  of  the  above  observations.  But 
some  modem  improvements  in  the  draining  and 
working  of  coal-pits  may  be  added. 

A  CEureful  survey  of  the  real  contents  of  a  sup- 
posed field  of  coal,  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  any  operations,  is  a  precaution  that 
cannot  be  too  strongly  recommenaed.  Situations 
for  a  clay-level  dna  have  been  presumed  upon, 
long  leases  taken,  and  works  often  erectea  in 
utter  defiance  of  common  prudence,  for  want  of 
a  little  carefiil  use  of  the  methods  already  de- 
scribed for  exploring  the  ground. 

Winning  or  draining  the  field  is  effected  by  a 
clay-levcd  drift  (where  suitable)  in  the  foUowmg 
manner. 

Let  1,  3, 3, 4,  be  the  borings  of  the  field  de- 
signed to  be  won  from  the  ravine  at  4  to  the  crop 
of  the  seams  at  a.  A  clay-level  drift  is  now 
constructed,  ftt>m  the  ravine,  until  it  enters  the 
seam  S,  by  which  the  strata  from  3  to  5  is  drained. 


A  pit  is  then  sunk  upon  3,  <,  which  works  the 
contents  of  S  with  great  ease  to  the  surfiiuie.  BiH 
in  the  progress  of  the  woik  a  down-throw  sUp^ 
dike  6, 6,  may  occi^r,  and  depress  the  seam  S,  9i 
at/.  The  nature  and  extent  of  this  4epVession  is 
ascertained  by  carrying  forward  a  horizoutal 
stone-drift,  as  to  f,  and  dropping  a  bore-hole; 
the  clay-level  drift  being  then  continued  until  il 
meet  the  bore-hole  2.  When  an  up-throw  sli]> 
dike  is  met  with,  the  bonnff  is  directed  upwards 
from  a  horizontal  drift,  and  the  clay-level  drif) 
continued,  in  a  similar  manner. 

Coals  below  the  level  of  the  clatj^-drift  are  won 
by  a  shaft  sunk  at «,  and  worked  as  at  i, »,  and 
k,  by  a  steam  engine,  which  lifts  the  water  to  th« 
clay-level  drift,  and  it  works  off  with  its  water  hy 
the  ravine. 

This  mode  of  operation,  it  will  be  seen,  re^ 
quires  a  particular  situation  in  the  field :  when  it 
is  nearly  horizontal,  as  it  often  is,  such  a  plan 
cannot  be  puisued  :  and  no  small  obstacles  an 
sometimes  found  in  sinking  the  pits  through  the 
springs  and  quicksands*  that  are  penetrated  at 
from  tliirty  to  fifty  fathoms :  in  one  shaft,a  feedei 
of  water  has  been  found  to  yield  4000  gallons  a 
minute.  In  such  cases,  the  assistance  of  the 
steam  engine  has  been  incalculable ;  but  there 
are  obstacles  of  this  kind  which  even  that  pow 
erful  agent  cannot^  at  least  without  an  extrava- 
gant outlay,  be  made  to  overcome.  The  water 
is  in  these  instances  stopped,  or  dammed  back, 
by  what  is  called  tubbing  and  wedging,  accom- 
plished by  fixing  watetr-tight  cylinders  of  wood, 
or  cast-iron,  within  the  circumference  of  the 
shaft.  Such  proceedings  being  attended  with 
great  labor  and  cost,  as  much  use  as  possible  is 
nuide  of  each  shaft,  and  they  have  been  made 
from  nine  to  sixteen  feet  in  diameter. 

Working  is  accomplished  by  what  is  called 
the  narrow  and  iht  ocoad  way :  the  former  is 
that  described  in  the  foregoing  article.  But  Mr. 
Buddie,  of  Walls-  £nd,  l^  recently  brought  an 
improvement  of  it  into  such  great  perfection,  that 
we  must  here  briefly  advert  to  it.  It  is  particu- 
larly described  by  Mr.  Griffith,  in  his  Report  on 
the  LemUer  District. 

By  this  mode  of  working,  the  mine  is  divided 
into  a  convenient  number  of  portions,  or  districts, 
each  of  which  is  wrought  in  its  turn,  and  the 
roof  then  suffered  to  ftill  in :  this,  however,  is 
proposed  for  a  measure,  and  the  effect  of  it  qua- 
lified by  leaving  in  the  abandoned  part  certaiu 
great  protecting  pillars  of  coal.  In  fact,  this 
method  is  a  mechanical  calculation  on  the 
strength  of  the  roof,  judiciously  and  by  degrees 
appUed;  but  the  issue  is,  that  this  mode  of 
working  will  withdraw  safely  seven-eighths  o( 
the  contents  of  a  coal  field,  whereas,  ten  years 
ago,  not  above  a  half,  and  sometimes  not  above 
a  third,  could  be  taken. 
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Bf  the  broad  way  of  woricing  no  piilan  are 
kft,  but  tbe  coal  is  wrought  out  sometimes  for 
150  janb  of  sur&ce  at  once :  this  mode  is  only 
idapted,  howe?er,  to  pits  in  which  it  lies  near 
ibesur&oe. 

As  we  are  going  to  press,  we  find  the  following 
letam  has  been  made  to  the  Corporation  Coal  and 
Com  Committee  of  the  quantities  of  coal,  culm, 
and  cinders,  imported  into  the  port  of  London 
during  tbe  year  1825.  It  is  the  first  return  of  the 
kiod  ever  made,  and  will  give  the  reader  some 
impression  of  the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  in 
die  metropolis. 

QriHTiTiES  OF  Coal  Imported  tn  each  month 

OF  THE  YEAR  1825. 


MoDtha. 

Ships. 

Chaldrons. 

Vats. 

Janaaiy        .     .     . 

359 

79,750 

-. 

Febreary 

480 

110,136 

1 

Maich     . 

606 

136,573 

3 

^■.■. 

445 

100,198 

— 

490 

106,332 

1 

.Joae  .    .    . 

494 

103,397 

1 

Jaly   .    . 

578 

124,896 

3 

August     . 

764 

97,119 

2 

September 

, 

754 

158,583 

— 

October   . 

615 

135,611 

— 

NoTcmber 

639 

150,673 

2 

December 

640 

146,448 

2 

Total        .     . 

6,564 

1,449,619 

3 

Imported  under  tbe -^ 

description    of  f 
ashes,   without  { 

65,542 

2 

eertificale  .    .   J 
Total   .    .     . 

Total  Impoet,  sp 

6,564 

1,456,162 

1 

ECIFYIH 

G  EACH  Sort. 

Sbip». 

CbaldTona. 

Vatt. 

Newcastle  cool 

2,182 

534,015 

^^ 

Do.  called  Wall's 

eDd     .    .    .     . 

1,849 

436,902 

2 

SnndeHand  coal     . 

1,009 

184,546 

3 

Do.  called  Wall's 

end     ...     . 

997 

198,600 

2 

Blythe,       Scotch, 

WeUh,&c.    .     . 

429 

76,868 

2 

.Coals,  as  ashes  .     . 

,      , 

6,542 

1 

N«  and  Bean  coal 

20 

2,939 

1 

Screened  small  coal 

85 

16,247 

1 

1        Total 

• 

6,571 

1,456,162 

1 

COALE'SCE,  V,  n.  ■\  Lat.  coaiesco.  To  nnite 
Coale'scence,  n.  s.  >  in  masses  by  a  a  s(>on- 
Coali'tiok,  «. «.      J  taneous    approximation 

to  cadi  other.    To   grow  together;    to  join; 

^fiion  io  one  mass  or  body ;  conjunction  of  scpa- 

*^  jaits  in  one  whole. 
"Rw  world's  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  consistencies, 

ad  t%oj  put  thereof  a  eoalitiom  of  distinguishable 

'^^^r  OramnUe. 

Vol.  VI. 
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In  the  fint  aotUiim  of  a  people,  their  prospect  ie 
not  great :  they  provide  laws  for  their  present  exi- 
gence. Hale. 

Tis  necessary  that  these  wiuanderod  atoms  should 
convene  and  uoite  into  great  masses ;  without  such  a 
coaUium  the  chaos  must  have  reigned  to  all  eternity. 

Bentley. 

Wben  vapours  aro  raised,  they  hinder  not  the  trans- 
parency of  the  air,  being  divided  into  parts  too  small 
to  cause  any  re6ection  in  their  superficies ;  but  when 
they  begin  to  ooale$ee,  and  constitute  globules,  these 
globules  become  of  a  convenient  size  to  reflect  some 
colors.  Newton. 

COANE,  among  the  Greeks,  a  name  given  to 
a  peculiar  ipecies  of  tutia  or  tutty,  which  was 
always  found  in  a  tubular  form.  It  had  its  name 
from  Kutvtif  a  word  used  to  express  a  kind  o)  cy- 
lindric  tube,  into  which  the  melted  brass  was 
received  from  the  furnace,  and  in  which  it  was 
suffered  to  cool.  In  cooling,  it  always  deposited 
a  sort  of  recrement  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  or 
tube,  which  was  the  tutty  called  coane. 

COANGO,  a  river  of  Africa,  on  the  west  coast, 
which,  after  running  through  the  kingdom  of 
Congo,  changes  its  name  to  Zaire,  and  fidls  into 
the  ocean  between  Sagno  and  Ango. 

COANZA,  a  larse,  deep,  and  rapid  river  of 
Africa,  which  rises  rar  in  the  interior,  and,  cross- 
ing the  kingdom  of  Angola,  fiills  into  the  AtUntic 
Ocean,  about  lat.  9®  20'  S.,  thirty-six  miles  south 
of  Loanda  the  capital  of  that  kingdom.  It  is 
navigable  for  150  miles,  and  abounds  with  a  va- 
riety of  fish.  It  forms  several  islands,  has  some 
cataracts,  and  one  in  particular  which  bears  its 
name.  As  for  its  source,  and  the  length  of 
ground  it  crosses  from  east  to  west  before  it 
comes  to  the  Portuguese  settlement,  they  are 
absolutely  unknown,  as  well  as  the  countries 
through  which  it  runs.  It  fells  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  thirty  miles  north-east  of  Cape  Ledo. 

COAPTATION,  n.  s.  From  con  and  apio, 
Lat.    The  adjustment  of  parts  to  each  other. 

In  a  clock  the  hand  is  moved  upon  the  dial,  the  bell 
is  struck,  and  the  other  actions  belonging  to  the  en- 
gine are  performed  by  virtue  of  the  sixe,  shape,  big- 
ness, and  oMqftaiion  of  the  several  parts.  Boyle. 

The  same  method  makes  both  prose  and  verse 
beautiful,  which  consists  in  the  judicious  coaptation 
and  ranging  of  the  words.  Broome. 

COA'RCT,  V.  a.      -%     Latin,    coarcto.     To 

CoA  rctate,  «.  a,     >  straiten,  to  confine  into 

Coarcta'tion,  n.  s.  3  a  narrow  compass;  to 
contract  power;  to  restrain;  restraint  to  a  nar- 
row space ;  restraint  of  liberty. 

The  wind  finding  the  room  in  the  fonn  of  a  trunk, 
and  ooarctaied  therein,  forced  the  stones  of  the  win- 
dow, like  pellets,  clean  through  it.  Bacon, 

If  a  man  eoarcte  himself  to  the  extremity  of  an  act, 
he  must  blame  and  impute  it  to  himself,  that  he  has 
thus  eoareted  or  straitened  himself  so  far.         AyUffe. 

Election  is  opposed  not  only  to  coaction,  but  also  to 
coarctation,  or  determination  to  one.  Bramkall. 

Straiten  the  artery  never  so  much,  provided  the 
sides  of  it  do  not  meet,  the  vessel  will  continue  to  beat, 
below  or  beyond  the  coarctation.  Ray. 

COARSE,  adj.     ■\  ,  Lat.  cramut.  Gross;  not 
Co'arsely,  adv,   \  separated  from  impurities 
Co'arseness,r.s.  3or  baser  narts;  not  deli- 
cate; rough;  inelegant;  unpolished;  unfinished 
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by  art  p?  education;  not  nicely  expert;  rude,; 
uncivil ;'harsh in  manners;  mean;  vile;  repulsive 
from  a  too  common  vulgarity  of  address;  what- 
ever is  uncultivated. 

First  know  the  materials  whereof  the  glass  is  made ; 
then  consider  what  the  reason  is  of  the  coaneneu  or 
deaixiess.  Bacon's  E§tays. 

I  feel 
Of  what  coarse  metal  ye  are  moulded. 

Shakspeare. 
Ill  consort,  and  a  coarse  perfume 
^      Disgrace  the  delicacy  of  a  feast.     Rosoonanon. 
A  coarse  and  useless  dunghill  weed, 
l^ed  to  one  spot,  to  rot  just  as  it  grows.  Otway. 
From  this  coarse  mixture  of  terrestrial  parts, 
Desire  and  fear  hy  turns  possess  their  hearts. 

Dryd&n, 

The  good  cannot  be  too  much  honored^  nor  the  bad 

too  coarsely  "zsed.  W. 

Praise  of  Virgil  is  against  myself,  for  presuming  to 

copy,  in  my  coarse  English,  his  beautiful  expressions. 

Be  pleased  to  accept  the  rudiments  of  yixgil's 

poetry,  coarsely  translated,  but  which  yet  retains  some 

beauties  of  the  author.  I^* 

Friends  (pardon  the  coorsenen  of  the  illustration) 

as  dogs  in  couples,  should  be  of  the  same  size. 

VEstraasge, 
A  base  wild  olive  he  remains ; 
The  shrub  the  coarsertess  of  the  clown  retains. 

Garih, 

Consider  the  penuriousness  of  the  Hollanders,  the 

eoanenets  of  their  food  and  raiment,  and  their  little 

indulgences  of  pleasure.  Addison  on  the  War^ 

Practical  rules  may  be  useful  to  such  as  are  remote 

from  advice,  iLnd  to  coarse  practitioners,  which  they 

are  obliged  to  mike  use  of.  Arhulhnot, 

Tis  not  the  coarser  tye  of  human  law 

That  binds  their  peace.  Hutmson, 

COAST,  n.  «.,  w.n.  &t7.a.  >      Lat.  co$ta;  Fr 
Co'aster,  71.  s.  S  coste.     The  mar- 

gin of  the  land  next  the  sea;  the  shore.  It  is  not 
used  for  the  banks  of  less  waters.  To  coast  is,  to 
sail  within  sight  of  land;  to  sail  near  the  shore. 
A  coaster  is  one  who  thus  sails,  and  who  does  so 
from  timidity,  or  apprehension  of  danger.  Thus, 
the  coast  is  clear,  is  a  proverbial  expression,  de- 
noting that  the  danger  is  over,  or  that  there  is 
not  anything  to  fear,  and  the  coaster  may  there- 
fore take  leave  of  the  shore. 

Stere  onys  into  the  cottes  as  well  as  thou  can. 
When  our  shippes  be  ycom,  that, we  may  pass  in  fere  ; 
Lace  on  a  bonnet  or  tweyn,  that  we  mave  saile  nere. 
And  when   they  wer  the  coMtes  nygh,  was   noon  of 

them  all 
That  wist  what  lond  it  was.  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales. 
Ne  did  it  then  deserve  a  name  to  have. 
Till  that  the  venturous  mariner  that  way 
Learning  his  ships  from  those  white  rocks  to  save^ 
Which  all  along  the  southcme  sea-coast  lay. 
Threatening  unhecdy  wreckc  and  rash  decay. 
For  safety  that  same  his  sea-marke  made. 
And  named  it  Albion ;  but  later  day 
Finding  in  it  fit  ports  for  fisher's  trade, 
Gan  more  the  same  frequent,  and  further  to  invade. 

Spenser, 

The  south-east  is  found  to  be  better  for  ripening  of 

trees  than  the  south-west ;  though  the  south>west  be 

the  hottest  coast.  Bacon. 

Going  out,  and  seeing  that  the  coast  was  clear,  Zel- 

mane  dismissed  Musidoms.  Sidney. 
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N«archus,  the  admiral  of  Alexander,  nor  knowiq 
the  compass,  was  £ain  to  coast  that  shore. 

Browne^s  Vulgar  Rrrom 

He  sees  in  English  ships  the  HoUaad  coast.  Dryde 

In  our  small  skiff  we  must  not  launch  too  far ; 

We  here  but  coasters,  not  discoverers,  are.  J 

But  steer  my  vessel  with  a  steady  hand. 

And  coast  ^long  the  shore  in  sight  of  land. 

Id.     Virg 

The  royal  spy,  when  now  the  coaif  was  clear. 

Sought  not  t)ie  garden,  but  retired  unseen.         / 

Some  kind  of  virtue,  lodged  in  some  sides  of  d 

crystal,  inclines  and  bends  the  rays  towards  the  coat 

of  unusual  refraction ;  otherwise  the  rays  would  ni 

be  refracted  towards  that  coast  rather  than  any  oUii 

coast,  both  at  their  incidence  and  at  their  emeigcao 

so  as  to  emerge  by  a  contrary  situation  of  the  coast. 

Newton^s  Opiiel 

The  greatest  entertainment  we  found  in  coasting  i 

were  the  several  prospects  of  woods,  vineyards,  mei 

dows,  and  corn-fields,  which  lie  on  the  borders  of  it, 

Additon  on  Ital\ 
The  mcieiits  coasted  only  in  their  navigation,  ^ 
dom  taking  the  open  sesu  Arbuthnot  on  Cam 

Cold  as  the  crags  upon  his  native  coa<f. 
His  mind  as  barren,  and  his  heart  as  hard. 
Is  he  whose  head  conceived,  whose  hand  prepare 
Aught  to  displace  Athena's  poor  remains. 

Byron's  Chdde  Hani 

Coast,  Cape,  or  Coast  Castle,  Cape,  tl 
chief  British  settlement  on  the  gold  coast  < 
Guinea  in  Africa.  The  name  is  a  corruption  < 
Cabo  Corso,  the  ancient  Portuguese  appellatioi 
This  cape  is  formed  by  an  angular  point  r^she 
on  the  south  and  east  by  the  sea,  on  which  stanc 
the  English  fort.  Here'the  Portuguese  settled  i 
1610,  and  built  the  citadel  upon  a  large  roc 
that  projects  into  the  sea.  A  few  years  aftei 
wards  they  were  dislodged  by  the  Dutch,  I 
whom  this  place  is  principally  indebted  for  ii 
strength.  In  1661  it  was  demolished  hy  U 
miral  Holmes,  and  in  1665  the  famous  Date 
Admiral  De  Ruyter  was  ordered  by  the  States  t 
revenge  the  insults  of  the  English.  With 
squadron  of  thirteen  men  Of  war,  he  attacked  a 
the  English  settlements  along  the  coast,  mine 
the  factories,  and  took,  burnt,  and  sunk,  all  tb 
shipping  of  the  English  Company:  howeve 
after  all  his  eflforU,  he  was  baffled  in  his  attempi 
on  Cape  Coast.  By  the  treaty  of  Breda  it  wj 
confirmed  to  the  English,  and  the  Wng  granted 
new  charter  in  1672;  on  which  the  Compan 
applied  all  tlieir  attention  to  the  fortifying  ao 
rendering  it  commodious.  The  fort  is  considei 
ably  strengthened  with  high  and  thick  wall 
especially  on  the  land  side,  flanked  with  foi 
bastions  and  ten  nieces  of  cannon ;  but  it  is  tc 
near  (he  town,  ana  even  commanded  by  some  < 
the  houses.  There  are  apartments  in  it  for  tl 
governor,  besides  a  chapel,  and  accommodatioi 
for  different  workmen  and  artificers.  The  hou« 
in  the  town  are  built  in  a  square  form,  mostly  ( 
clay,  but  the  whole  appearance  very  irreguh 
and  dirty.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  about  800 
people.  The  surrounding  country  was  former! 
very  woody,  but  some  improvement  has  take 
place  by  the  opening  of  roads,  the  laying  out  an 
planting  of  private  grounds,  the  erection  of  mat 
sions,  &c.  With  all  the  woritmen  <»°"^^ 
with  this  establishment,  the  garrison  could  hardl 
be  raised  to  100  men,  a  force  very  inadequate  t 
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die  iaporUDce  of  tho  place.    It  is  situated  is 
about  3**  W.  long.,  and  S'^  15'  N.  lat. 

COASTING,  in  nangation,  the  act  of  making 
a  progress  along  the  sea  coast  of  any  country. 
The  principal  requisites  for  thif  part  of  naviga- 
tion are,  the  knowledge  of  the  time  and  direction 
o/the  tide;  of  the  reigning  winds;  of  the  roads 
aad  havens ;  and  of  the  difi'erent  depths  of  water, 
aod  qualities  of  the  gpx)und. 

Coasting  Pilot,  a  pilot  who  by  long  expe- 
nence  has  become  syfficieolly  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  any  particular  coast,  and  of  the  re- 
cubiies  mentioned  above,  to  conduct  a  ship  or 
Si^t  from  one  part  of  it  to  another. 

COAT,  ».  f.  &  V.  a.  x*^**'''^  ^''  cotte.  An 
upper  garment,  belonging  generally  to  the  male 
^ ;  the  outside  covering  of  animals ;  but  extend- 
ing to  any  integument,  tunic,  or  covering;  to 
viiaiever  is  placed  in  the  exterior  to  preserve  it 
either  from  decay  or  from  cold,  from  accident 
aod  from  injury.  T  o  coat  is  not  merely  to  put 
oo  the  outward  garment,  but  it  is  to  cover,  to 
inre^t,  to  overspread.  That,  on  which  armorial 
Qisigos  are  portrayed,  is  called  a  coat,  probably 
because  these  ensigns  were  originally  aiiBixed  to 
the  coat,  or  outward  apparel.  Coat  likewise  is 
Qsed  to  distinguish  the  habit  or  vesture,  as  de- 
svQstrative  of  criBfice. 

He  wu  inned  witH  a  eoai  of  mall,  and  the  weight 
«( the  coat  waa  five  thonaaiui  ahekela  of  brass. 

ISmmd. 

lie  CM/  of  many  colors  they  broaght  to  their  father, 

ad  said,  this  have  we  foaad  :  know  now  whether  it 

be  thj  son's  ooa^  or  no.  Oenaih 

A  vhite  eoie,  and  a  blew  hode,  wered  he. 

Chauur*s  CatUerbmy  TUff. 
Ilier  maist  thoa  see  devising  of  hameis 
So  oneoath  and  so  riche,  and  wrought  so  wele 
Of  goldsmitherj,  of  bronling,  and  of  stele  : 
The  sfaeldes  br^^te  testeres  and  trappnres, 
Gold-hewen  helmes,  hauberkes,  oote-amores.  Id. 
The  herald  of  love's  mighty  king. 
Is  vhose  coat  annour  richly  are  displayed 
Ail  Hits  of  fiowen  the  which  on  earth  do  spring. 

Spfiiuer. 
Ciopped  axe  the  llower-de-laces  in  yonr  aims  ; 
Of  Eo^and's  eoat  one  half  is  cat  away. 

Shaktpeare.     Henry  VI. 
He  clad 
Their  nakedness  with  skins  of  beasts ;  or  slain. 
Or,  as  the  snake,  with  youthful  coat  repaid ; 
And  thoaght  not  much  to  clothe  Lis  enemies. 

MiUon 
Men  of  Ms  coat  should  be  minding  their  prayers, 
Aad  not  among  ladies,  to  give  themselves  airs.  Swift, 
The  eye  is  defended  with  four  coats,  or  skins. 

Peacham, 

The  optick  nerves  have  their  medullary  parts,  ter- 

^BatinK  in  the  brain^  their  teguments  terminating  in 

^  eoait  «f  the  eye.  Derham's  Physiea-  TheoStgy. 

At  each  trumpet  was  a  banner  bound. 
Which,  waving  in  the  wind,  displayed  at  largo 
thea  master's  coal  of  arms  and  knightly  charge. 

Dryden. 

Aaiber  is  a  nodule,  invested  with  acoat,  called 

*«k-««Bber.  WooduDord  on  Fo$nlt, 

The  finny  brood  their  wonted  haunts  forsake, 
r.aat  in  the  son,  and  skim  along  the  lake, 
With  fr«^nt  leap  they  range  the  shallow  streams, 
^"hdr  nhrcr  eoa<f  reflect  the  dazzling  beams.        Gay. 


How  his  eyes  lapgujsh  !  how  hu  fhotights  adote  . 
Tl^at  painted  coai  which  Joseph  never  wore. 

lfouf^*i  Looe  of  Famt. 

Yott  have  given  us  milk 
In  luscious  streams,  and  lent  us  your  own  cool 
Against  the  winter's  cold.  Thonuon*s  Spru^, 

Coat  of  Arms,  in  heraldry,  a  habit  worn  by 
the  ancient  knights  over  their  arms  both  in  war 
and  tournaments,  and  still  borne  by  heralds  at 
arms.  It  was  a  kind  of  fur  coat,  reaching  as  low 
as  the  navel,  open  at  the  sides,  with  short  sleeves, 
sometimes  furred  with  ermine  and  hair,  upon 
which  were  applied  the  armories  of  the  knights 
embroidered  tn  gold  and  silver,  and  enamelled 
with  beaten  tin,  colored  black,  green,  red,  and 
blue ;  whence  the  rule  never  to  apply  c^lor  on 
color,  nor  metal  on  metal. 
We  insert  a  wood-cut  of 
the  coat  of  the  earl  of 
Chatham,  as  borne  at  his 
funeral. 

The  coats  of  arms  were 
frequently  open,  and  di- 
versified with  bands  and 
fillets  of  several  colors, 
alternately  placed,  as  we 
still  see  cloths  scarleted, 
watered,  &c.  Hence  they  were  called  devises, 
as  being  divided,  and  composed  of  several  pieces 
sewed  together ;  whence  the  words  false,  pale, 
chevron,  bend,  cross,  saltier,  lozenge,  &c.  which 
have  since  become  honorable  pieces,  or  ordina- 
ries of  the  shield.  Coats  of  arms  and  banners 
were  never  allowed  to  be  worn  by  any  but  knights 
and  ancient  nobles. 

Coat  of  Mail,  a  kind  of  armour  made  in  the 
form  of  a  shirt ;  consisting  of  iron  rings  woven 
together  netways.    See  Mail. 

Coating  op  PhiaLs,  Panes  of  Glass,  &c., 
among  electricians,  is  usually  performed  by 
covering  the  outside  of  the  phial  with  tinfoil, 
brass  or  gold  leaf,  &c,  and  filling  its  inside  with 
loosd  pieces  of  brass  leaf,  by  which  means  it 
becomes  capable  of  being  charged.  See  Elec- 
tricity. 

COATZACU  ALCO,  a  navigable  river  of  North 
Americo,  in  Mexico,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  near  Onohualco. 

COAX,  V.  a.    >      Teut.  ko$en.    To  wheedle> 

Co'axer,  n.  s.  ]  to  flatter,  to  humor;  to  seduce 
oy  low  arts. 

The  nurse  had  changed  her  note  ^  she  was  muzzling 
and  coaxing  tho  child  ;  that's  a  good  dear  says  she. 

L*E*trange. 

I  coax !  I  wheedle  !  I'm  above  it. 

Farquhar*a  Recruiting  Officer^ 

CO'BALT,  ».  i.  A  marcasite  frequent  in 
Saxony. 

CohaUlt  is  plentifully  impregnated  with  aisenick; 
contains  copper  and  some  silver*  Being  sublimed, 
the  flores  are  of  a  blue  color  :  these,  German  miner- 
alogists call  zaffir  Woodwofd. 

Cobalt  is  a  dense,  compact,  and  ponderous  mineral, 
very  bright  and  shining,  and  much  resembling  some 
of  the  antimonial  ores.  It  is  found  in  Germany,  Sax. 
ony,  Bohemia,  and  England  ;  but  ours  is  a  poor  kind 
From  cobalt  arc  produced  the  three  sorts  of  arsenick, 
white,  yellow,  and  red  ;  as  also  zafire  and  smalt. 

HiU  on  FomU. 
H2 
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Cobalt,  a  mineral  of  a  gray  color,  classed 
with  the  semi-metals.  It  nearly  resembles  fine 
hardened  steel,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  above 
8.  It  is  as  difficult  of  fusion  as  copper,  and, 
when  purified,  scarcely  yields  to  iron  itself  in 
this  respect.  It  is  susceptible  of  magnetism,  but 
in  a  weaker  degree  than  eitlier  steel  or  nickel. 
Cobalt,  when  calcined  along  with  the  calx  of 
arsenic  in  a  gentle  heat,  assumes  a  red  color. 
The  same  is  naturally  produced,  by  way  of  ef- 
florescence, and  is  then  called  the  bloom  or 
flowers  of  cobalt.  It  docs  not  mix  with  mer- 
cury by  any  means  hitherto  known,  nor  will  it 
form  any  union  with  bismuth  without  the  addi- 
tion of  some  medium.  It  is  easi'y  soluble  in 
spirit  of  nitre,  and  the  solution,  either  in  this  or 
any  other  acid,  is  of  a  red  color;  and  it  is  ob- 
servable that  the  color  of  the  acid  solutions  of 
this  substance,  instead  of  fading  by  dilution  with 
water,  become  more  vivid.  Cronstadt  makes 
Kiention  of  native  cobalt;  but  other  mineralogists 
assure  us  that.it  has  never  been  found  perfecdy 
pure  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  That  called 
the  gray  cobalt  ore  approaches  nearest  to  the 
purity  of  the  native  metal,  but  always  contains 
some  quantity  of  arsenic  and  iron.  It  is  found 
in  Sweden,  Saxony,  Norway,  and  England,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Mendip  hills  'n  Somersetshire  and 
in  Cornwall,  where  it  has  been  dug  up  in  large 
quantities.  Here  it  is  sometimes  found  in  con- 
junction with  bismuth  and  sometimes  without  it, 
resembling  very  much  in  appearance  the  Saxon 
ores  of  Schnuberg  in  misnia  An  arsenicated  gray 
cobalt  ore  has  also  been  found  a*.  Cbatelaudren 
in  France.  This  kind  of  ore  is  solid,  heavy,  and 
compact,  sometimes  dull  and  sometimes  of  a 
bright  appearance,  crystallised  frequently  in  a 
tessular  and  sometimes  in  a  dendritical  form ; 
being  generally  hard  enough  to  strike  fire  with 
steel,  when  an  arsenical  smell  is  perceived.  The 
most  common  ore  of  cobalt  is  that  called  the  black 
or  vitreous  ore,  and  kobalt  mulm  or  schlaken  kobalt 
by  the  Germans.  It  is  found  in  a  loose  powdery 
form,  sometimes  resembling  lamp-black,  some- 
times of  a  gray  color,  in  which  state  it  is  called 
cobalt  ochre ;  but  when  in  scoriform  half-vitrified 
masses  it  obtains  the  name  of  vitreous  or  glossy 
ore.  It  is  frequently  embodied  in  stones  or 
sands  of  a  black  color ;  sometimes  it  is  con- 
tained^ in  argillaceous  earths  of  a  blue  or 
green  color.  Talc,  chalk,  and  gypsum,  impreg- 
nated with  it,  arc  called  by  tlie  same  name; 
and,  by  some,  spie^^el  cobalt.  Cobalt,  min- 
eralised by  the  arsenical  acid,  is  found  either 
loose  and  pure,  or  mixed  with  chalk  or  gypsum, 
or  indurated  and  crystallised  in  tetrahedral 
crystals.  It  is  also  found  in  a  stalactiticai 
form.  It  melts  easily,  and  then  becomes  blue. 
It  fiequently  invests  other  cobaltic  ores;  and  is 
found  sometimes  in  stone  and  sand.  From  the 
experiments  of  Bergman  it  appears  that  the  ar- 
senical acid,  and  not  the  calx  of  arsenic,  enters  into 
lliis  combination;  for  colnilt  is  never  red  hut  whon 
united  to  an  acid.  Flowers  of  cobalt  mineralised 
by  arsenic  without  any  silver,  and  inlennixed 
with  galena,  have  also  been  discovered  in  France. 
They  are  often  found  of  a  red  color,  like  other 
earths,  spread  very  tliin  on  the  cobalt  ores;  and, 
when  ot  a .  pale  color,  are  erroneously  called 


flowers  of  bismuth.  The  indurated  flowers  of 
cobalt  are  commonly  crystallised  in  form  of  deep 
red  semitransparent  rays.  It  is  found  at  Schnu- 
berg in  Saxony.  Cobalt,  mineralised  by  sulpha- 
reted  iron,  is  of  a  color  nearly  resembling  tin  or 
silver.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  large  masses, 
sometimes  in  grains  crystallised  of  a  dull  white 
color,  and  frequently  has  the  appearance  of  lois- 
pickle.  It  has  no  mixture  of  arsenic.  By  cal- 
cination it  becomes  black  and  not  red,  which 
distinguishes  it  from  the  pyrites  :  and  it  contains 
so  little  sulphur  that  none  can  be  extracted  from 
it.  When  dissolved  in  aqua  regia  the  solution  is 
yellow,  but  becomes  green  when  boiling ;  which 
alteration,  according  to  Kirwin,  is  pecuUar  to 
marine  cobalt.  A  coarse  grained  kind  of  this 
ore,  found  in  Sweden,  becomes  slimy  in  the  fire, 
and  sticks  to  the  iron  rods  employed  in  stining 
it  while  calcining.  The  slaggy  kind  contains  a 
large'  quantity  of  iron,  and  affords  a  very  beau- 
tiful color  as  well  as  the  former.  Cobalt  mine- 
ralised by  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  iron,  has  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  harder  kinds  of  gray  cobalt 
ore ;  but  it  is  never  hard  enough  to  strike  fire 
with  steel,  and  sometimes  may  even  be  scraped 
with  a  knife.  Tlie  most  shining  kind  of  this  and 
the  former  species  are  called  kobalt  glantz.  The 
great  consumption  of  cobalt  is  for  the  permanent 
blue  color  which  it  communicates  to  glasses  and 
enamels,  either  upon  metals,  porcelains,  or  earthen 
wares  of  any  kind ;  and  for  the  making  of  smalt 
powder  blue  &c.  But  although  cobalt  is  ap- 
plied to  few  other  purposes,  the  quantities  con- 
sumed in  this  way  afford  iuflicient  profit  to  those 
who  have  cobalt  mines  in  their  possession.  Ores 
of  cobalt  are  met  with,  in  the  greatest  quantities, 
near  Schnuberg  in  Saxony,  and  at  St.  Andreas- 
berg  iu  Upper  llartz.  Formerly  an  iron  ore 
only  was  found  in  this  place ;  but  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century,  on  sinking 
deeper,  it  was  succeeded  by  a  very  rich  ore  of 
silver ;  which,  also,  being  at  length  exhausted, 
gave  place  to  cobalt  ores.  Some  pieces,  how- 
ever, are  still  found  in  these  mines  that  contain 
silver  and  gold.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Chinese, 
and  particularly  the  Japanese,  had  formerly 
mines  of  excellent  cobalt,  with  which  the  fine 
blues  of  their  ancient  porcelains  were  painted ; 
but  it  appears  that  these  mines  are  now  ex- 
hausted, and  that  the  inferior  blues  of  their  pre- 
sent wares  are  painted  w»th  the  Saxon  zaffre,  im- 
ported to  them  by  the  Dutch.    See  Chemistry. 

Cobalt,  a  name  applied  in  Germany,  and 
Saxony,  to  the  damps  and  arsenical  vapors,  and 
their  effects  on  the  miners ;  which  has  induced 
the  vulgar  to  apply  it  to  an  evil  spirit,  whom  they 
suppose  to  dwell  in  the  mines. 

COBB  (Samuel),  an  English  poet,  was  edu- 
cated at  Christ's  Hospital,  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  his  de- 
gree of  A.M.  in  1702.  He  afterwards  became 
master  of  the  grammar  school  at  Christ's  Hos- 
pital, but  died  in  1713,  in  the  prime  of  life.  He 
wrote  1.  Observations  on  Virgil ;  2.  a  collection 
of  Poems,  v/ith  a  discourse  on  Criticism  and  the 
liberty  of  Writing,  8vo.;  3.  The  xMiller's  Tale, 
from  Chaucer;  4.  a  Translation  of  the  Musci- 
pula ;  5.  The  Oak  and  Uie  Briar,  a  tale ;  6.  Tha 
Female  Reign,  an  Ode. 
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Cmb  (Jama),  a  dramatic  writer,  was  born  in 
1756,  aod  became  secretary  to  the  East  India 
Coapamj,  which  office  he  discharged  with  great 
r^c  till  his  death  in  1818.  He  wrote  the  IIu- 
Effiist,  an  opeia ;  Love  in  the  East ;  the  Haunted 
Ijwa;  die  Siege  of  Belgrade;  and  several 
Bjor  pieces,  all  of  which  obtained  considerable 

COBBE,  the  principal  town  of  the  central 
eseatrj  of  Daifar,  Africa.  It  is  situated  in  the 
iM&  of  tlie  province,  on  the  great  road  which 
pcoetiales  it  from  north  to  soum,  and  is  said  to 
be  DOTe  than  two  miles  in  length,  but  very  nar- 
ism\  each  house  occupying  within  its  enclosure 
a  ccusiderible  space  of  ground,  and  being  sepa- 
TibI  bj  a  Tacant  Space  from  the  one  nearest  it. 
Here  reside  the  principal  merchants  who  conduct 
fe  ceotial  trade  of  Africa.  In  the  town  appear 
a  ^[Qi  nambeis  the  palm,  the  delab  tree,  &c. 
39(1  tvo  species,  called  the  heglig  and  the  nebbek^ 
vikrch  give  it  an  agreeable  appearance.  The 
v^  here,  which  is  drawn  from  wells  filled  by 
6e  tdrrents  which  descend  here  in  the  rainy 
Bsoo,  though  not  unwholesome,  is  turbid,  and 
of  2a  nnpleasant  taste ;  in  the  dry  season  it  often 
^1.  A,  market  is  held  twice  a  week  for  meat 
rA  other  provisioos.  Near  the  town,  on  the 
oat,  is  a  high  mountain  of  this  name  abounding 
rah  dtt  African  tiger  and  jackal.  Long.  28°  8' 
LbLUMl'N. 

COBBESECONTE,  or  Copsecook,  a  small 
i5»?r  of  the  United  States,  district  of  Maine, 
i^kh  rises  from  ponds  in  Winthrop,  and  falls  into 
AeKainebeck  within  three  miles  of  Nahunkeag, 
Oil  iitteen  from  Moose  Island.  The  name,  in  the 
bdiae  langaage,  signifies  the  place  where  stur- 
zmare  taken. 

COBBING,  a  punishment  sometimes  inflicted 
a  Ml  It  is  performed  by  striking  the  offender  a 
cetiin  number  of  times  on  the  breech  with  a  flat 
i««  of  wood,  called  the  cobbing  board.  It  is 
«bdy  Qsed  as  a  punishment  to  those  who  quit 
*or  station  during  the  period  of  the  night  watch. 
^«  are  school-boys  unacquainted  with  it  as  a 


COTBLE,  V.  a.  >      Fr.  cobUr ;  Lat.  copulo, 
CVbbler,  n.  s.    s  To  mend  a  thing  coarsely ; 

waaHy  applied  to  Uie  mending  of  shoes;  hence, 

tea  dninsy  workman  in  general;  a  mean  and 

^  occapation. 
If  jm  be  out.  Sir,  I  can  mend  you. — ^Why,  Sir, 

■****  y*>-  Shakapeare,     Jidiw  Cceaor. 

Whmt  tnde  are  you  ? — 
Truly,  Sir,  in  respect  of  a  fine  workman,  I  am 
H  aa  you  would  say,  a  cobbler.  Id. 

TJheyll  sit  by  the  fire,  and  presume  to  know 
yWf  done  i'  the  capital ;  making  parties  strong, 
&Bd  feeble  sudi  as  stand  not  in  their  liking 
^^o^  their  cobbled  shoes.  Id.     Coriolamu. 

*^F*t  the  nauseous  pniies  of  the  times ; 
^  thy  base  poets  back  their  eobbUd  rhimes. 

Tmui  you  the  great  prerogatiTe  to  enjoy 
Of  doing  ill  by  viztne  of  that  race  ? 
^  if  what  we  esteem  in  cobblers  base 
Voiki  the  hi^  family  of  Brutus  grace. 
^  Id.    Jueenal, 

s*  naay  jtm  ago  it  happened  that  a  cobbler  had 
"*«*<n8  Toteior  the  life  of  a  criminal. 

Addison  on  ItaHy. 


COBDEN  (Edward),  an  iikgenious  divine  and 
poet,  bom  in  1684.  He  became  rector  of  St. 
Austin  in  London,  and  of  Acton  in  Middlesex, 
prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  archdeacoi  of  Lon- 
don. Dr.  Cobden  was  likewise  chaplain  in  ordi- 
nary to  George  II.,  but  resigned  that  situation 
some  years  before  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1764.  He  published  a  volume  of  poems  for  the 
benefit  of  his  curate's  widow;  and,  in  1757,  a 
volume  of  sermons  also. 

COBEQUIT,  or  Colchester,  a  river  of  Nova 
Scotia,  which  rises  within  twenty  miles  of  Tata- 
mogouche,  on  the  north-east  coast ;  thence  runs 
south,  then  south-west  and  west,  into  tlte  east 
end  of  the  basin  of  Minas.  There  is  a  short 
bank  at  its  mouth ;  but  it  has  a  good  channel  on 
each  side,  whereby  vessels  of  sixty  tons  may  pass, 
and  go  forty  miles  up  the  river. 

COBHAM,  a  town  of  the  United  States  in 
Virginia^  on  the  south  bank  of  James  River,  op- 
posite to  James  town ;  eleven  miles  north-west 
of  Smithfield;  twenty  north-west  by  north  of 
Suflblk ;  nine  south-west  of  Williamsburgh ; 
fifty-four  east  by  south  of  Petersburgh;  and 
forty-five  south-east  of  Richmond. 

GOBI,  a  desert  of  Tartary,  called  Ghamo  by 
the  Ghinese ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  coun- 
try of  the  Kalkas ;  on  the  east  by  the  Moguls  and 
Ghinese  Tartary  ;  on  the  south  by  Ghina ;  and  on 
the  west  by  Kalmuc  Tartary. 

GO'BIRONS,  n.  s.  Gob  and  iron.  Irons 
with  a  knob  at  the  upper  end. 

The  implements  of  the  kitchen ;  as  spits,  ranges, 
eobkotu,  and  pots.  BaeoH*i  Pht/Mieal  Remains. 

CO'BISIIOP,  n.  $.  Gon  and  bishop.  A  co- 
adjutant  bishop. 

Valerius,  advanced  in  years,  and  a  Grecian  by 
birth,  not  qualified  to  preach  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
made  use  of  Austin  as  a  cobishop,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
church  of  Hippo.  Ayliffe. 

GOBITIS,  the  loache,  in  icthyology,  a  genus 
of  fishes  belonging  to  the  order  of  abdominales. 
The  eyes  are  in  the  upper  part  of  the  head ;  the 
branchiostege  membrane  has  from  four  to  five 
rays ;  and  the  body  is  nearly  of  an  equal  thick- 
ness throughout.  There  are  six  species,  of  which 
three  are  natives  of  Europe.  The  loache  is  found 
in  several  of  our  small  rivers,  at  the  bottom  on 
the  gravel ;  and  is,  on  that  account,  in  some 
places  called  the  groundling :  it  is  common  in  the 
stream  near  Amesbury  in  Wiltshire,  where  sports- 
men sometimes,  in  frolic,  swallow  it  alive  in  a 
glass  of  white  wine. 

-  GOBLE,  a  boat  used  in  the  turbot  fishery, 
twenty  feet  six  inches  long,  and  five  feet  broad. 
It  is  about  one  ton  burden,  rowed  with  three 
pairs  of  oars,  and  admirably  constructed  for  en- 
countering a  mountainous  sea« 

GOBLENTZ,  an  ancient  city  m  the  grand 
duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  Germany,  in  long, 
r*  30'  E.,  lat.  50''  23*  N.,  .about  thirty-six  miles 
north-west  of  Mentz,  forty-eight  south-east  of 
Cologne,  and  fifty-four  north-east  of  Treves. 
Formerly  it  was  included  in  the  electorate  of 
Treves,  afterwards  it  was  nade  a  part  of  the 
French  republic,  and  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Eiffel,  and,  finally,  became  subject 
to  Prussia.    It  stands  opposite  the  fortress  of 
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Khrenbreitstein,  in  a  rich  and  fertile  country, 
the  mountains  of  which  are-  covered  with  vine- 
yards, at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Rhine  and 
Moselle.  It  has  a  bridge  of  free-stone  over  t!ie 
latter  river,  but  the  former  is  crossed  by  one  con- 
suucted  of  boats.  The  city  is  handsome  and 
well  built,  the  streets  regularly  laid  out,  the 
houses  of  stone,  and  the  public  buildings  Very 
elegant.  The  elector  of  Treves  was  accustomed 
to  reside  here;  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
French  revolution,  the  emigrant  princes  and 
nobles  made  it  their  principal  resort.  The  palace 
of  the  elector  is  a  magnificent  building  on  the 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which 
the  oli  castle  stands  on  the  top  of  a  height,  with 
a  small  collection  of  houses  round  it.  A  ferry 
machine  erected  on  two  boats,  in  the  form  of  a 
square  gallery,  surrounded  with  balustrades, 
piksses  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other  tor 
the  convenience  of  passengers ;  it  is  moved  by 
pulling  a  rope  fixed  to  a  standard  on  each  baiik. 
The  castle  completely  commands  the  city,  and 
seems  almost  inaccessible;  the  French,  however, 
under  general  Marceau,  took  it  after  a  siege  of 
two  hours  on  the  2 3 id  of  October,  1794.  For- 
merly there  were  two  collegiate  churches  within 
the  city,  besides  an  aTchiepiscopal  seminary,  a 
Jesuit  college,  and  several  convents;  but  the 
French  suppressed  most  of  them.  Its  population 
has  been  differently  stated,  some  making  it 
12,000  or  13,000,  and  others  under  1 1,000,  which 
is  the  most  probable  calculation,  even  including 
the  suburbs  of  Moselweis  and  Newendorf.  This 
place  is  very  favorably  situated  for  trade,  directly 
communicating  with  Germany  and  Switzerland 
by  the  Rhine,  and  with  France  by  means  of  the 
Moselle.  Great  quantities  of  the  best  Moselle 
wine  are  made  here,  and  exported  to  Frankfort 
and  Holland ;  and  through  this  place  the  Dutch 
have  much  of  their  timber  and  iron.  Wool,  linen, 
and  leather,  constitute  the  chief  articles  of  manu- 
facture, but  on  a  small  scale.  Two  yearly  figjrs, 
of  a  fortnight  each,  are  held  here. 

Coblentz  has  been  celebrated  in  antiquity.  It 
was  known  to  the  Romans,  who  called  it  Cbn- 
fluentes,  or  Confluentia,  from  its  situation ;  in  the 
year  800  a  great  Ecclesiastical  council  was  held 
in  it ;  and  it  was  counted  a  free  town  for  a  long 
time  before  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
electors  of  Treves.  In  1249  it  was  fortified  with 
walls,  but,  during  the  thirty  years*  war,  itpassed 
successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes,  Irench, 
Imperialists,  and  German  Protestants.  It  was 
besieged  by  the  French  in  1688,  and  almost  laid 
in  ashes  by  a  bombardment  that  it  suffered  from 
the  castle  Ehrenbreitstein ;  but  it  did  not  sur- 
render. It  is  remarkable  for  having  been  made 
by  the  Prussians  their  head  quarters,  ^?vhen  they 
were  about  to  invade  France ;  and  here  the  prince 
6f  Cond6  fixed  the  rendezvous  of  the  emigrants 
that  formed  his  army.  The  mineral  wateifs  of 
Tinstein,  near  this  place,  are  noted,  and  the 
baths  of  Ems,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
pumice  stone  is  found  in  great  abundance.  There 
are  two  interesting  objects  near  this  city,  a  Car- 
thusian monastery,  almost  in  ruins,  and  the  tomb 
and  fort  of  general  Marceau,  who  fell  m  the  year 
1796. 


CO'BNUT,  n,  $.  cob  and  nut.  A  boy's 
game;  the  conquering  nut. 

CO  BOOSE,  in  sea  language,  a  sort  of  box,  re- 
dembling  a  sentry-box,  used  to  cover  the  chim^ 
neys  of  some  merchant  ships.  It  generally  standi 
against  the  barricade,  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
quarter-deck.  It  is  called  in  the  West  Indies 
Cobre  Vega. 

COBOURG,  a  principality  in  Germany, 
situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  circle  oj 
Franconia,  but  dependent  on  that  of  Uppet 
Saxony.  It  is  included  between  9°  5(f  and  12" 
20'  E.  long.,  and  50°  15'  and  51®  15'  N.  lai.,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Franconia,  on  th< 
north  and  east  by  Upper  Saxony,  and  on  th< 
west  by  the  principali'ty  <yf  Hesse.  Formerly  r 
belonged  to  the  house  of  Henneburg,  but  passec 
by  marriage  to  that  of  Saxony,  and  has  been  di 
vided  into  four  branches^  viz.  Saxe-Cobourg,  ot 
Saxe-Cobourg  Saalfield,  Saxe-Meiningert,  Saxe 
Gotha,  and  Saxe-IIcilburghausen.  The  priricl 
pality  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  property  so  called,  is  th< 
most  southerly  of  the  four  divisions  above  men 
tioned ;  the  mountainous  ridge,  that  passes  througl 
them,  forming  its  northern  bbundary,  and  Fran 
cotrza  being  its  boundary  on  every  other  side ;  i 
lies  between  10°  35'  and  11°  20'  E.  long.,  am 
50°  15'  and  50°  34'  N.  lat.  It  comprehend 
about  580  square  miles,  and  a  population  o 
80,000  persons.  It  is  generally  a  mountainoQ 
district,  especially  through  the  middle  part,  in 
eluding  a  great  part  of  the  Thuringian  forest 
there  are,  however,  extensive  plains,  which  ar 
very  fertile  in  com,  flax,  hops,  and  fruit,  am 
large  pastures  for  cattle.  The  inhabitants  expot 
com,  wool,  cattle,  til^s,  wood,  pitch,  and  potash 
which  last  article  constitutes  therr  chief  mannfac 
ture;  they  also  make  glass,  leather,  and  gunpow 
der,  both  forborne  consumption  and  exportatior 
It  is  watered  by  several  streams,  the  chief  c 
which  are  the  Itz,  or  Itach,  and  the  Saale,  hot! 
running  into  the  Maine,  and  the  Werra,  aftei 
Wards  known  by  the  name  of  the  Wesei 
Amongst  its  mineral  and  fossil  productions,  ma 
be  enumerated  iron,  copper,  coals,  marble,  alun 
gypsum,  and  chalk.  It  is  under  an  hereditar 
government ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  peopl 
are  Lutherans ;  free  toleration,  however,  is  en 
joyed  here.  It  supports  an  army  of  800  mei 
and  yields  £52,000  revenue. 

CoBOURO,  the  capital,  lies  in  a  pleasant  vallei 
through  which  the  Itz  flows.  It  is  generall 
well  built,  and  has  a  handsome  square  markel 
place,  containing  the  town-hall  and  governmen 
offices,  and  a  castle,  where  the  prince  usually  n 
sides.  On  a  hill  near  the  town  stands  the  for 
a  place  of  some  strength.  Various  articles  at 
made  here  of  the  petrified  wood  found  in  th 
neighbourhood.  Six  annual  fairs  are  held,  an 
a  great  trade  carried  on  in  wool.  There  ai 
about  7000  people  in  this  town,  many  of  whoi 
work  in  the  quarries  adjacent.  Saalfield,  on  ih 
Saale,  is  the  second  city,  and  was  formerly 
place  of  great  consequence.  It  once  possesse 
the  mint  for  Upper  Saxony;  it  has  yet  some  put 
lie  institutions,  and  silk  and  cloth  manufacturei 
Not  far  from  it,  on  an  eminence,  stands  Saaltiel 
Abbey,  a  monastery  of  Benodictines,  the  abbot  c 
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wUdi  was  always  a  German  prince,  who  '  ad  a 
»t  iQ  the  Diet 

CO'BSVVAN, «.  s.  Cob  head,  and  swan.  The 
bad,  oc  leading  swan. 

I  aa  not  takeik 
With  a  mhmmm,  or  a  high-monnUng  jull. 
As  foolish  lieda  and  Eoropa  vere. 

Ben  Jon$on's  Catoime, 

CCKfiWEB,  n.t.    Dutch,  kopweb.    The  web  - 
01  net  of  a  spider ;  from  cob,  a  spider.    Any 
wast  or  trap ;  implying  insidiousness  and  weak- 

MSS. 

The  locUoM  Clarion, 
With  Tiolaat  swift  flight,  forth  carrieil 
Into  the  caned  oobvnb,  which  his  foe 
Had  framed  for  his  final  overthrow.    Spenur. 
Is  soppei  ready,  the  house  trimmed,  TOshes  strewed, 
lad  oriiweAv  swept  T 

Shaiipeare.     Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
T1«  spider,  in  the  boose  of  a  burgher,  fell  present- 
Ij  to  her  net-work  of  drawing  enbwebs  up  and  down. 

VErtnu^e, 
For  he  a  rope  of  sand  could  twist 
As  tough  as  learned  Sorbonist ; 
And  weare  fine  cobwebt  fit  for  scull 
That's  empty  when  the  moon  is  full.  Hudibrai, 
Chronology  at  best  is  but  a  cobweb  law,  and  he 
brake  through  it  with  his  weight.  Jhyden, 

Uvi  are  like  cnhwtb*,  which  may  catch  small  flies, 
kt  let  vasps  and  hornets  break  through.  Swifi. 

Dravn  by  a  Irandful  nymph,  he  gazed,  he  sighed, 
rofflindfal  of  his  home  and  distant  bride ; 
She  leads  the  willing  victim  to  his  doom, 
Ulra^  winding  alleys  to  her  eohweb  room.        (Toy. 
lisws,  as  we  read  in  ancient  sages 
Rave  been  like  cobwebt  in  all  ages. 
Cthweht  for  little  flies  are  spread. 
And  laws  for  little  folks  are  made.      JkoUts. 
COCA,  a  town  of  Spain  in  Old  Castile,  seated 
QD  the  Eresma,  among  the  mountains,  near  a 
inog  castle,  which  is  used  as  a  state  prison. 
It  is  twenty-four  miles  E.S.  E.  of  Valladolid, 
ad  tweoty-two  north-west  of  Segovia.    Long. 
3'28'W,  lat.  41°29'N. 

C(KCEIUS  (John),  a  celebrated  Dutch  di- 
'BK,  bom  at  Bremen  in  1608.  When  only 
t»enty-sCTen  years  of  age,  he  wa^  appointed  He- 
Iww  professor  in  his  native  city ;  but  aAerwards 
ranored  to  Franeker,  and  lastly  to  Leyden, 
^re  he  filled  the  theological  chair.  He  dis- 
tiogQished  himself  by  his  commentaries  on  the 
Old  Testament  history,  which  he  considered  as  a 
»nor,  holding  forth  an  accurate  view  of  the 
tn&sactions  and  events  that  were  to  happen  in 
tie  fhurch  under  the  New  Testament  dispen'sa- 
^  Mid  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  The  apoca- 
lypse was  his  favorite  study ;  and  he  maintained 
^  notion  of  a  visible  reign  of  Christ  in  this 
*Dfld,  after  a  general  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and 
«&er  people  tcx  the  Christian  faith.  His  opinions 
*««  wannly  controvertea ;  but  they  had  many 
•dfeerents,  who  obtained  the  name  of  Cocceians. 
He  died  at  Leyden  in  1669.  His  writings  make 
ta»  Tols.  folio. 

CoccEics  (Henry),  a  German  civilian,  bom  at 
Breinen  in  1644.  He  was  educated  at  Leyden, 
*«d  aftenrards  became  professor  of  the  law  of 
•atttte  and  nations  at  Heidelberg ;  on  the  taking 
«f  which  place  he  removed  to  Utrecht,  and  lastly 


to  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  He  was  created  a 
baron  of  the  empire  in  1713,  and  died  in  1719. 
He  published  juris  Publici   Prudentia  Cora- 

eindioseexhibifa;  Prodromus  Justiliaj  Gentium; 
eductiones,  Consilia,  &c. ;  Theses,  four  vols. 
4to ;  and  also  an  improved  edition  of  Grotius  on 
War  and  Campaigns. 

COCCITEllOUS,  adj.  From  jcocie6ff,  and 
fero,  lAt.  ^  All  plants  or  trees  are  so  called  that 
have  berries. 

COCCINELLA,  in  zoology,  the  lady-bird,  a 
genus  of  insects  of  the  order  of  coleoptera.  Tlie 
anteone  are  subclavated ;  the  palpi  are  longer 
than  the  antenns,  the  last  articulation  heart- 
shaped;  the  body  is  hemispheric;  the  thorax 
and  elytra  are  marginated  ;  the  abdomen  is  fiat. 
This  genus  is  divided  into  sections,  from  the 
color  of  the  elytra,  and  of  the  snots  with  which 
they  are  adorned.  The  females,  impregnated  by 
the  males,  deposit  their  eggs,  which  turn  to  small 
larv«,  slow  in  their  progress,  and  inveterate 
enemies  to  the  plant-louse.  Those  larvae  are 
frequently  found  upon  leaves  of  trees  covered 
with  plant-lice.  On  the  point  of  being  metamor- 
phosed^ they  settle  on  a  leaf  bv  the  hinder  part  of 
the  body,  then  bend  and  swell  themselves,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  hook.  The  skin  extends,  grows 
hard,  and  in  a  fortnight^s  time  the  chrysalis  opens 
along  the  back.  The  insect  in  its  perfect  state 
receives  the  impressions  of  the  air,  that  gives  its 
elytra  a  greater  degree  of  consistence.  It  seldom 
flies,  and  cannot  keep  long  on  the  wing.  Of  all 
the  different  larvae  ot  the  coccinella,  the  most  cu- 
rious is  the  white  hedge-hog,  a  name  given  it  by 
de  Reaumur,  on  account  of  the  singularity  of  its 
figure,  and  the  tufts  of  hair  which  render  it  re- 
markable. It  seeks  its  food  on  the  leaves  of 
trees.  After  a  fortnight  it  'settles  on  one  spot, 
and,  without  parting  with  its  for,  turns  to  a  chry- 
salis;  three  weeks  after  which  it  becomes  a 
coccinella.  Tlie  slough  appears  nowise  im- 
paired by  its  transformation.  M.  de  Reaumur 
nas  observed  it  on  a  plum  tree.  Jt  is  likewise 
found  upon  the  rose  tree.  When  the  coccinellae 
first  arrives  at  the  sUte  of  perfection,  the  colors 
of  their  elytra  are  very  pale,  nearly  bordering 
upon  white  or  cream  color ;  and  the  elytra  are 
very  soft  and  tender,  but  soon  grow  hard,  and 
change  to  very  lively  brilliant  colors.  Their 
eggs  are  of  an  oblong  form,  and  of  the  color  of 
amber. 

COCCOCYPSILUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  tetrandria  class  and  monogynia  order : 
CAL.  four  parted  superior:  coR.  funnel-shaped : 
SEED  an  inflated,  bilocular  berry  :  style  semi- 
bifid  :  SPECIES  three,  shrubs ;  native  of  the  West 
Indies. 

COCCOLOBA,  in  boteny,  a  genus  of  the 
trigynia  order  and  octandria  class  of  plants; 
natural  order  twelfth,  holorace® :  cal.  quinque- 
partite  and  colored:  cor.  none:  seed  a  heiry, 
tbrmed  of  the  calyx,  and  raonospermouS.  There 
are  thirteen  species,  of  which  the  principal  is  the 
C.  uvifcra,  or  sea-side  grape.  Tt  grows  upon  the 
sandy  shores  of  most  of  the  West  India  islands, 
where  it  sends  up  many  woody  stems^  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  covered  with  brown  smooth  bark, 
and  furnished  with  thick,  veined  shining,  orbi- 
cular leaves,  five  or  six  inches  diameter,  standing 
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upon  short  foot-stalks.  The  flowers  come  out 
at  the  wings  of  the  stalks,  in  racemi  of  five  or 
six  inches  long ;  they  are  whitish,  have  no  pe- 
tals, hut  each  is  composed  of  a  monophyllous 
calyx,  cut  at  the  brim  into  five  oblong  obtuse 
segments,  which  spread  open,  continue,  and 
surround  seven  or  eight  awl-shaped  stamina,  and 
three  short  styles,  crowned  with  simple  stigmata. 
The  germen  is  oval,  and  becomes  a  fleshy  fruit, 
wrapped  round  by  the  cal3rx,  and  includes  an 
oval  nut  or  stone. 

COCCULUS  Indicus,  the  name  of  a  poison- 
ous beny,  too  frequently  mixed  with  malt  liquors 
to  make  them  intoxicating,  though  expressly  for- 
bidden by  act  of  parliament.  It  is  the  fruit  of 
the  menispermum  cocculus.  Fishermen  have  a 
way  of  mixing  it  with  paste :  this  the  fish  swal- 
low greedily,  and  are  thereby  rendered  intoxi- 
cated for  a  time,  and  float  on  the  water. 

COCCUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  hemiptera  The  rostrum 
proceeds  firom  the  breast ;  the  belly  is  bristly 
behind  ;  the  wings  of  the  male  are  erect ;  and 
the  female  has  no  wings.  The  species  are  forty- 
six  in  number,  denominated  principally  from  the 
plants  they  frequent.  Th^  most  remarkable 
species  are :  1.  C.  cacti,  a  native  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  America,  the  famous  cochineal  animal, 
so  highly  valued  in  every  part  of  the  world  for 
the  incomparable  beauty  of  its  scarlet  color, 
which  it  readily  communicates  to.wool  and  silk, 
out  with  much  more  difficulty  to  linen  and  cot- 
ton. This  insect  is  of  two  sexes,  but  exceeding- 
ly dissimilar  in  their  appearance.  The  female, 
which  alone  is  valuable  for  its  color,  is  ill-shaped 
and  tardy :  its  eyes,  mouth,  and  antenns,  are 
fixed  so  deep,  and  are  so  concealed  in  the  folds 
of  the  skin,  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
them  without  a  microscope.  The  male  is  very 
scarce ;  active,  small,  and  slender,  in  compari- 
son with  the  female ;  its  neck  -is  narrower  than 
the  head,  and  still  narrower  than  the  rest  of  the 
body.  The  male  is  of  a  bright  red ;  the  female 
of  a  deeper  color.  The  cochineal  was  formerly 
imaginea  to  be  a  fruit  or  seed  of  some  particular 
plant;  an  error  which  probably  arose  from  an 
Ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  propar- 
gated.  The  juice  of  the  nopal  leaves  on  which 
diese  insects  breed,  is  their  sole  nourishment. 
The  plant  is  in  May  or  June  in  its  most  vigorous 
state,  and  at  this  favorable  season  the  eggs  are 
deposited  among  the  leaves.  In  the  short  space 
of  two  months,  from  an  animalcule,  the  insect 
grows  up  to  the  size  above-mentioned ;  but  its 
infant  state  is  exposed  to  a  variety  of  dangers ; 
the  violent  blasts  of  the  north  wind  sweep  away 
the  eggs  from  the  foliage  of  the  plant;  and 
showers,  fogs,  and  frosts  often  destroy  the  leaves, 
leaving  the  careful  cultivator  this  only  resource, 
to  make  fires  at  certain  distances,  and  fill  the  air 
with  smoke,  which  frequently  preserves  them 
from  the  fatal  effects  of  the  inclemency*  of  the 
weather.  When  the  insects  are  at  their  fiiU 
growth,  they  are  gathered  and  put  into  pots  of 
earthenware.  When  they  have  been  confined 
some  time  in  these  pots,  they  are  killed  and  put 
in  bags.  The  Indians  have  three  different  me- 
thods of  killing  these  insects;  one  by  hot  water, 
another  by  fire,  and  a  third  by  the  rays  of  the 


sun ;  and  to  these  are  owing  the  several  grada- 
tions of  the  color,  which  in  some  is  dark,  and 
in  others  bright ;  but  all  require  a  certain  degree 
of  heat ;  and,  it  must  be  owned,  that  among  the 
several  ways  made  use  of  to  destroy  this  valuable 
creature,  that  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  seems  to 
perform  it  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  The 
cochineal  insect  may,  in  some  circumstances,  be 
compared  to  the  silk-worm,  particularly  in  the 
manner  of  depositing  its  eggs.  The  insects  des- 
tined for  this  purpose  are  taken  at  a  proper  time 
of  their  growth,  and  put  into  a  box  well  closed, 
and  lined  with  a  coarse  cloth  that  none  of  them 
be  lost ;  and  in  this  confinement  they  lay  their 
eggs  and  die.  The  box  is  kept  close  shut  till  the 
time  of  placing  the  eggs  on  the  nopal,  when,  if 
any  motion  is  perceived,  it  is  a  snfiicient  indica- 
tion that  the  animalcule  has  life,  tliough  the  egg 
is  so  minute  as  hardly  to  be  perceived ;  and  this 
seed  is  placed  on  the  foliage  of  the  nopal ;  the 
quantity  contained  in  the  shell  of  a  hen's  egg,  is 
sufficient  for  covering  a  whoie  plant.  It  is  re- 
markable that  this  insect  does  not,  at  least  in  any 
visible  manner,  injure  the  plaut,  but  extracts  its 
nourishment  from  the  most  succulent  juice, 
which  it  sucks  by  its  proboscis  through  the  fine 
teguments  of  the  leaves.  The  principal  coun- 
tries where  the  cochineal  insects  are  bred  are 
New  Spain  and  Peru ;  but  it  is  only  in  Oaxaca, 
in  the  tormer  country,  tliat  they  are  gathered  in 
large  quantities.  Though  the  cochineal  belongs 
to  tlie  animal  kingdom,  of  all  others  the  most 
liable  to  corruption,  yet  it  never  spoils.  With- 
out any  other  care  than  merely  that  of  keeping 
in  a  box,  it  has  been  preserved  for  ages.  In 
drying  it  loses  about  two-thirds  of  its  weight 
When  dried,  it  is  sorted  into  large  entire  grains, 
and  small  or  broken  ones:  the  first  are  called  by 
the  Spaniards  grana,  the  latter  granilla.  This 
insect  is  said,  by  Dr.  John,  to  consist  of 

tochenilin    ....  50*0 

Jelly 10-5 

Waxy  fat      ....  100 

Gelatinous  mucus       .  14*0 

Shining  matter       .     .  14*0 

Salts        1-5 

1000 

In  medicine,  cochineal  has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended as  a  sudorific,  cardiac,  and  alexiphai- 
mic ;  but  practitioners  have  never  observea  any 
considerable  effects  from  it.  Its  priucipal  con- 
sumption is  among  dyers.  See  Dyeing.  C. 
hesperidum,  or  the  gieen-house  bug,  is  oval,  ob- 
long, and  of  a  brownish  color,  covered  with  a 
kind  of  varnish  :  it  has  six  legs,  with  a  notch 
and  four  bristles  at  the  tail.  It  infests  orange 
trees  and  other  similar  plants  in  green-houses. 
When  young,  it  nins  upon  the  trees ;  but  after- 
wards fixes  on  some  leaf,  where  it  hatches  a  great 
number  of  eggs,  and  dies.  The  male  is  a  very 
small  fly.  C.  ilicis,  the  insect  that  forms  the 
kermes  grains,  inhabits  the  quercus  coccifera  of 
the  souUiem  parts  of  Europe.  Both  ancients 
and  modems  seem  to  have  had  very  confused 
notions  concerning  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
kermes ;  some  considering  it  as  a  fruit,  without 
a  just  knowledge  of  the  tree  which  produced  it; 
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Others  taking  it  for  an  excrescence  formed  by  the 
poncture  of  a  particular  fly,  the  saroe  as  the 
common  ga!i  observed  upon  oaks.  The  kermes, 
koverer,  is  m  reality  nothing  but  the  body  of  an 
insect  transformed  into  the  figure  of  a  giain, 
berry,  or  husk,  according  to  the  course  of  nature. 
At  the  beginning  of  March  an  animalcule,  no 
hrger  than  a  grain  of  millet,  scarce  able  to  cravl, 
is  percei?ed  sticking  to  the  branches  of  the  tree, 
there  it  fixes  itself,  and  soon  becomes  immove- 
i>ie;  at  this  period  it  grows  the  most,  appears 
t  swell  and  thrive  with  the  sustenance  it  araws 
W  degrees.  This  state  of  rest  seems  to  have 
deceived  the  curious  observer,  it  then  resembling 
an  excresence  of  the  bark ;  during  this  period  of 
its  growth  it  appears  to  be  covered  with  a 
^omi,  extending  over  its  whole  frame  like  a 
set,  and  adhering  to  the  bark :  its  figure  is  con- 
vex, like  a  small  sloe ;  in  such  parts  as  are  not 
quite  hidden  by  tliis  soft  garment,  many  bright 
^cks  are  perceived  of  a  gold  color,  as  well  as 
nripes  running  across  the  body  from  one  space 
to  another.  In  April  its  growth  is  completed; 
its  shape  is  then  round,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
pea:  it  has  then  acquired  more  strength,  and  its 
io«n  is  changed  into  dust,  and  seems  to  be 
nothing  bat  a  husk  or  capsule,  full  of  a  reddish 
joice  not  unlike  discolored  blood.  Towards  the 
end  of  May,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the 
tarmth  of  the  climate,  the  husk  appears  replete 
viib  small  eggs,  less  than  the  seed  of  a  poppy. 
Aftfr  this  it  soon  dies,  though  it  still  adheres  to 
its  position,  rendering  a  fiirther  service  to  its 
prcgeny,  and  shielding  them  from  the  ircle- 
mocy  of  the  weather,  or  the  hostile  attacks  of 
an  enemj.  lu  a  good  season  they  multiply  ex- 
ceedingly, having  from  1800  to  2000  eggs, 
«bich  produce  the  same  number  of  animalcules. 
^^1)en  observed  with  the  microscope,  in  July  or 
Au^rust,  we  find  that  what  appeared  as  dust,  are 
to  many  eggs  or  open  capsules,  as  white  as  snow, 
wt  of  each  of  which  issues  a  gold  colored  ani- 
malcule, of  the  sliape  of  a  cock  roach,  with  two 
^rns,  six  feet,  ana  a  forked  tail.  In  the  ci- 
derant  province  of  Languedoc  and  Provence,  the 
poor  are  employed  to  gather  tlie  kermes,  the 
»omen  letting  their  nails  grow  for  that  purpose,  to 
pick  them  off  with  greater  facility.  See  Kermes. 
C.  lacca,  the  gum-lac  animal,  is  a  native  of 
the  East  Indies.  The  head  and  trunk  form  one 
yaaUmn,  oval  compressed,  red  body,  of  the  shap§ 
^  magnitude  of  a  very  small  louse,  consisting 
of  twelve  transverse  rings.  The  back  iscamnite; 
tJ^  belly  flat;  the  antennae  half  the  length  of  the 
^y,  sending  off  two,  often  three,  delicate,  di- 
^ergiDg,  hairs,  longer  than  the  antennae.  The 
^1  is  a  little  white  point,  sending  off  two  hori- 
zontal hain  as  long  as  die  body.  It  has  three 
pir  of  limbs  half  the  length  of  the  insect.  This 
is  its  description  in  that  state  in  which  it  sallies 
ferth  from  the  womb  of  the  parent,  in  the  months 
of  November  and  December.  They  traverse  the 
hranches  of  the  trees  upon  which  they  were  pro- 
duced for  seme  time,  and  then  fix  themselves  upon 
Ae  succulent  extremities  of  the  young  twigs.  By 
the  middle  of  January  they  are  all  fixed  in  their 
proper  simations ;  they  appear  as  plump  as  be- 
fore, hut  show  no  other  marks  of  life.  The  limbs, 
K,  and  fet«  of  the  tail,  are  no  longer  to  be 


seen.  Around  their  edges  they  are  environed 
with  a  spissid  subpellucid  liqu'.d,  which  seem» 
to  glue  them  to  the  branch.  The  gradual  accu- 
mulation of  this  liquid  forms  a  complete  cell  for 
each  insect,  and  is  what  is  called  gum  laccA. 
About  the  middle  of  March  the  cells  are  com- 
pletely formed,  and  the  insect  is  in  appearance 
an  oval,  smooth,  red  bag,  without  life,  about  the 
size  of  a  small  cuchanical  insect,  emarginated  at 
the  obtuse  end,  full  of  a  beautiful  red  liquid.  In 
October  and  November  we  find  about  twenty  or 
thirty  oval  eggs,  or  rother  young  grubs,  within 
the  red  fluid  of  the  mother.  When  this  fluid  is 
all  expended,  the  young  insects  pierce  a  hole 
through  the  back  of  their  mother,  and  walk  off 
one  by  one,  leaving  their  exuvis  behind,  which 
is  that  white  membranous  substance  found  in  the 
empty  cells  of  the  stick  lac. 

C.  polonicus,  or  the  scarlet  grain  of  Poland, 
an  insect  which  may  properly  enough  be  called 
the  cochineal  of  the  northern  part  of  the  world. 
Ad  the  cochineal  loves  only  the  hot  climates » this 
creature  affects  only  the  cold  ones.  It  is  collected 
for  the  use  of  dyers :  but  the  crops  of  it- are  much 
smaller,  more  difficult  to  be  obtained,  and  the 
drug  itself  greatly  inferior  to  the  true  cochineal 
It  is  gathered  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  Po« 
land,  but  is  also  met  with  in  many  of  the  nor- 
thern countries.  It  is  found  affixed  to  the  root 
of  a  species  of  polygonum,  of  the  mouse-ear,  rup- 
ture-wort, pimpernel,  and  pellilory  of  the  wall. 
Towards  the  end  of  June  the  coccus  is  in  a  fit 
state  for  being  gathered.  Every  one  of  the  crea- 
tures is  then  nearly  of  a  spherical  form,  of  a  fine 
violet  color,  and  full  of  purple  juice.  Some  of 
them,  however,  are  not  larger  than  poppy  seeds, 
and  others  of  the  size  of  a  pepper  corn ;  and  each 
of  them  is  lodged,  either  in  part  or  entirely,  in. 
a  sort  of  cup  like  that  of  an  acorn.  More  thau 
half  the  surface  of  the  body  of  the  animal  is  co- 
vered by  this  cup.  The  outside  of  the  covering 
is  rough,  and  o^  a  blackish-brown ;  but  the  in- 
side is  smooth,  polished,  and  shining.  On  some 
plants  they  find  only  one  or  two  of  these,  and  on 
others  more  than  forty ;  and  they  are  sometimes 
placed  near  the  origin  of  the  stalks  of  the  plant. 
£ach  of  these  produce  a  six-legged  worm,  with 
two  antennse.  several  of  them  have  been  kept  a 
fortnight,  and  showed  no  inclination  to  eat  any 
thing.  They  ran  about  very  swiftly  for  some 
time ;  but  then  began  to  be  more  quiet,  drew  up 
their  bodies  shorter,  and  ceased  to  run  about  any 
longer.  They  were  now  of  a  purple  color ;  but 
in  this  state,  though  they  did  not  walk  about, 
they  were  subject  to  various  contortions.  At 
length,  when  wholly  motionless,  their  bodies  be- 
came covered  with  a  fine  white  down :  this  formed 
a  perfect  covering,  which  was  sometimes  of  a 
spherical,  and  sometimes  of  an  irregular  figure : 
it  was  always,  however,  very  elegant ;  and  the 
downy  matter,  plainly  enough,  transpired  out  of 
the  animal's  body.  The  creatures  remained  in 
this  state  of  rest,  and  covered  vrith  this  down, 
for  five  or  six  days ;  but,  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
every  one  of  them  laid  more  than  150  eggs  and 
died.  A  sort  of  very  small  flies,  with  two  white 
wings  bordered  with  red,  produced  from  several 
of  these  cocci,  are  supposed  to  be  the  males.  These 
flies  are  plainly  of  the  same  kind  with  the  nude 
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gftll  insects.  Those  who  gather  these  insects,  have 
a  hollow  spade  with  a  short  handle;  then,  taking 
hold  of  the  plant  with  one  hand,  they  raised  it 
out  of  the  ground  with  the  tool  held  in  the  other; 
after  which  they  very  quickly  and  dexterously 
detiich  the  insects,  and  replace  the  plant  in  the 
ground  where  it  again  takes  root.  The  coccus 
is  then  separated  from  the  earth  by  a  sieve ;  and, 
to  prevent  them  from  turning  into  worms,  they 
sprinkle  them  with  very  cold  water,  or  vinegai*. 
Lastly,  they  are  killed  by  exposure  to  the  sun, 
or  by  keeping  them  for  some  time  in  a  warm 
place ;  but  this  must  be  done  with  caution,  as  too 
nasty  drying  would  spoil  the  color.  Sometimes 
they  separate  the  insects  from  the  vesicles  with 
their  fingers,  and  form  them  into  balls ;  but  by 
this  operation  their  price  is  greatly  increased. 
It  is  more  expensive  than  cochineal,  as  not  yield- 
ing one-fifth  part  of  the  color.  Hence  this  drug  is 
almost  entirely  fallen  into  disuse,  being  scarcely 
known  in  any  European  cities  remarkable  for 
having  good  dyers. 

COCCYGIS  Os,  in  anatomy,  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  bill  of  a  cuckoo ;  the  rump 
bone.  This  bone  is  a  small  appendage  to  the 
point  of  the  sacrum,  terminating  in  an  acute 
point,  and  differently  found  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent age  of  the  subject.  In  the  child  we  find 
but  a  mere  cartilage;  in  youth  iointed  bones; 
in  the  full  grown  subject  we  find  one  conical 
bone,  though  in  females  the  last  joint  is  ofien 
loose  till  the  age  of  sixty.    See  Amatoicy. 

COCHABAMBA,  a  province  of  Upper  Peru, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Andes,  south-east 
by  the  province  of  Misque,  south  by  that  of 
Charcas,  south-west  by  Oruro,  west  and  north- 
west by  Cicasica.  It  is  120  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  thirty-two  wide.  'Diis  pro- 
vince has  been  called  the  granary  of  Peru.  Its 
western  boundary  being  the  Cordilleras  of  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific,  while  it  extends  to  the  vast 
plains  of  Chiqnitos  East,  sloping  off  toward  it 
m  an  inclined  plane,  whose  highest  altitude  is 
the  summit  of  the  Cordillera,  and  its  base  a  level 
track  which  stretches  across  the  Paraguay  and 
Parenos  towards  the  Atlantic ;  it  may  be  said  to 
contain  every  variety  of  climate  and  soil.  In  the 
mountains  is  great  abundance  of  mineral  wealth, 
but  the  gold  mines  of  the  provinces  have  been 
neglected.  On  their  sides  are  bred  considerable 
(juantities  of  large  and  small  cattle.  The  climate 
is  generally  mild;  it  is  watered  by  several  small 
rivers,  which  fertilise  the  valleys,  and  among  them 
are  some  magnificent  and  well  cultivated  estates. 
Tobacco  is  cultivated  successfully  in  the  district 
of  Valle  Grande,  in  this  province.  Peruvian 
bark,  indigo,  and  cocoa,  are  also  among  its  pro- 
ducts. It  contains  many  valuable  sugar  planta- 
tions; and  is  inhabited  by  a  hardy,  sober,  and 
brave  race,  who  have  risen  of  late  years,  with 
their  country,  into  a  considerable  state  of  pros- 
perity in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  cotton,  &c. 
with  which,  during  the  late  European  wars,  it 
supplied  a  vast  portion  of  the  interior;  1,000,000 
pounds  of  cotton  are  said  to  be  annually  con- 
sumed in  its  manufactures.  Salts  and  all  the 
a^mmon  minerals  abound ;  and  its  forests  teem 
w;tfa  dyeing  woods  and  roots.  The  inhabitants 
aM  priociMlN  mestizos  and  cholos^  and  said  to 


be  both  taller  and  faivex  than  any  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  provinces.  They  have  taken  a  very  ac- 
tive part  in  the  late  revolutions,  and  joined  the 
independent  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  Sep- 
tember 1810.     Population  about  70,000. 

COCUAMBA,  or  Oropcsa,  the  capital  of  the 
above  province,  with  a  beaatifiil  town  situated 
in  a  plain  on  the  river  Scacabo.  Orchards  and 
well  cultivated  gardens  surround  it :  and  ave- 
nues of  lofty  trees  skirt  Uie  roads,  *  reseiubliog/ 
says  an  American  writer, '  the  great  avenues  of 
Versailles.' 

COCHE,  a  low  and  barren  bland  of  the  At- 
lantic, between  that  of  Margarita  and  the  coast  of 
Cumana.  It  is  nine  miles  in  circumference,  and 
was  formerly  celebrated  for  the  pearl  fisheiy.  It 
is  twelve  miles  east  of  Cubagua.  Long.  64°  0'  W. 
lat.l0°45'N. 

COCHECO,  a  river  of  the  United  Sutes,  in 
New  Hampshire,  which  rises  in  the  Blue  hills  in 
Stafford  county,  and  after  running  S.S.E.  joins 
the  Piscataqua,  five' miles  above  Hilton's  Point. 

COCHIN,  a  small  province  of  Hindostan,  on 
the  Malabar  coast,  crossed  by  the  tenth  degree 
of  north  latitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  district  of  Calicut,  on  the  east  by  part  of 
the  southern  ridge  of  tlie  Ghauts,  which  separates 
it  from  DindiguU,  on  the  south  by  Travaocore, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is 
situated  between  9^  5(/  and  10°  45'  N.  lat 
and  between  76'  4'  and  77°  10*  E.  long,  being 
about  sixty-five  miles  broad,  and  seventy- 
four  long.  The  principal  places  in  this  province 
are,  Angicaimal,  Arshtamichery,  Cenotta,  Cea- 
vare,Condanada,  Mullaventurutti,  Naharica,  Pal- 
licare,  Perimanoor,  Pucotta,  Putteuchera,  and 
Udiamper.  Northwards  it  consists  of  nanow 
valleys,  running  from  the  foot  of  the  Ghauts,  well 
watered  by  constantly  flowing  streams,  and 
yielding  two  crops  of  rice  in  the  year.  The  na- 
tives construct  tneir  houses  in  the  thickest  parts 
of  the  groves,  where  they  are  buried  amidst 
palnos,  mangoes,  jacks,  and  plantains,  at  the 
Dottom  of  little  eminences  ctowned  with  very  fine 
forest-trees,  especially  the  teak-tree,  and  a  spe- 
cies of  black  wood,  called  the  viti.  Little  care, 
however,  is  taken  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
large  trees,  and  check  the  luxuriance  of  useless 
timber.  The  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ca- 
cadu  are  not  so  lofly,  and  most  of  them  are  co- 
vered with  pass;  but  though  tlie  soil  is  good, 
and  the  land  excellent  for  pasture,  a  very  small 
part  of  it  is  cultivated.  The  chief  products  of 
this  country  are  rice,  pepper,  cocoa-nuts,  and 
teak-timber.  The  Paniany  River  skirts  the  north- 
em  frontier,  and  several  smaller  streams  water  its 
central  and  southern  parts ;  but  none  of  them  are 
of  any  considerable  importance.  The  principal 
port,  and  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  Cochin, 
said  to  have  originated  in  a  fort,  which  Albu- 
querque obtained  permission  to  erect,  when  the 
Portuguese  landed  here  in  1603.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Dutch  in  1663,  who,  it  is  said,  made  a 
warehouse  of  the  cathedral ;  it,  however,  became 
a  place  of  great  trade,  and  flourished  much  under 
their  dominion,  Jews,  Hindoos,  and  Mahomme- 
dans  resorting  to  it,  and  taking  up  their  resi- 
dence in  it  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  there 
being  a  free  toleration  of  all  religious  opinions. 
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Mtny  of  the  Arab  ships  used  to  make  two 
Toyages  yeariy.  It  still  carries  on  an  extensive 
commerce  with  Surat,  Bombay,  the  Malabar 
coast,  Canara,  Arabia,  China,  and  many  of  tlie 
eastern  islands,  exporting  pepper,  cardamoms, 
teak  and  sandal  wood,  cocoa-nuts,  coir  cordage, 
cassia,  and  fish  maws;  and  importing  chiefly  al- 
monds, dates,  pearls,  gum  arabic,  cotton,  opium, 
benzoin,  camphor,  cinnamon,  spices,  sugar-candy, 
tea,  china,  silks,  shawls,  and  piece-goods.  On 
the  noTth-cast  side  of  this  town,  at  the  junction 
of  the  rirer  with  the  sea,  tliere  is  safe  anchorage 
for  resseis,  and  ships  can  be  built  here  on  very 
adranugeoQS  terms ;  the  cost,  when  coppered 
and  thoroughly  equipped  for  sea,  not  exceeding, 
in  the  year  1800,  £14  per  ton.  It  is  called  by 
the  ratiTes  Cacha  Bunder,  or  harbour.  It  stands 
OQ  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cali  Coylang,  is 
nearly  a  semicircle,  and  about  a  mile  and  a-half 
in  circumference.  It  is  regularly  fortified,  both 
on  the  land  and  water  sides,  with  bastions,  a 
wall,  and  a  ravelin ;  a  wet  ditch  surrounds  it, 
aod  a  glacis  and  covered  way  extend  beyond 
this,  so  that  it  could  withstand  any  sudden  at- 
tack, though  it  could  not  abide  a  regular  siege. 
The  streets  are  wide,  and  it  has  three  gates; 
among  its  buildings,  may  be  particukirly  spe» 
dfied  the  church,  the  house  of  the  governor,  the 
barracks,  and  a  public  hotel.  TYa  Roman  Ca- 
thotic  bishop  formerly  had  his  residence  here, 
baiwhen  the  Dutch  took  possession  of  the  place 
he  removed  to  Coilan ;  his  jurisdiction  was  very 
extensive,  including  the  whole  southern  penin- 
nla  and  the  island  of  Ceylon,  comprising  more 
than  100  churches.  The  Engli^  took  it  in  the 
ytar  1795,  and  under  their  power  it  still  conti- 
nues. It  is  governed  by  a  president,  under 
'horn  is  a  civil  establishment  of  a  judge  and 
other  officers,  and  it  has  a  strong  military  gar- 
nson.    Lat  9*  sr  N.,  long.  76°  8'  £. 

The  Jews  are  numerous  in  this  province ;  but 
Mattachcny  b  their  principal  residence,  being 
^Smost  entirely  inhabited  by  them.  There  are 
two  classes,  the  Jerusalem,  or  White  Jews,  and 
tite  ancient,  or  Black  Jews ;  the  latter,  though 
thcjr  have  a  synagogue  in  Cochin,  <chiefly  live  m 
fte  interior,  and  differ  very  Wttle  in  appearance 
^  the  Hindoos.  They  are  considered  as  an 
oferior  race  by  the  While  Jews. 

T^  rajah  of  Cochin  preserved  his  indepeivdence 
ttQch  longer  than  most  of  the  other  Hindoo  chiefs. 
Tippoo  first  exacted  a  tribute  of  him,  which  he 
pwd  for  some  years;  but  on  January  6, 1791,  the 
?ast  India  Company  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
^im,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  throw  off  his 
objection  to  that  prince,  to  recover  some  dis- 
tricts of  which  he  had  been  deprived,  and  to 
fJansfer  his  alleeiance  to  them,  which  he  accord- 
iogly  did,  agreeing  to  pay  thcfm  one  lac  of  rupees 
ttnually.  A  treaty  of  perpetual  friendship  was 
concluded  on  the  6th  May,  1809,  by  colonel  Ma- 
«aley  on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  by 
*fech  the  friends  and  enemies  of  either  party 
'cre  to  be  considered  and  treated  as  such  by 
^t  and  the  British  engaged  to  defend  the  ra- 
jah's country  from  all  attacks ;  the  rajah  engaging 
to  pay  an  additional  annual  sum  of  176,087  ru- 
P«S  in  order  to  support  a  battalion  of  native 
infentiy,  to  give  <he  British  free  access  to  his 


forts  aud  towns,  and  to  exclude  from  his  domi* 
nions  and  service  all  Europeans  not  appro?ed  of 
by  the  English  government,  to  which  was  to  be 
transferred  the  management  of  all  his  external 
political  concerns. 

Cochin  (Charles  Nicholas),  an  eacellent  artist, 
and  a  man  of  considerable  literary  abilities,  was 
born  in  1715.  He  was  made  keeper  of  the 
designs  in  the  Louvre,  chevalier  of  the  order  of 
St.  Michael,  and  secretary  to  the  academy  of 
painting.  He  published  Letters  on  the  Pictures 
of  Herculaneum ;  Dissertation  on  the  Effect  of 
Light  and  Shade ;  Travels  in  Italy,  or  a  Collec- 
tion of  Observations  on  Works  of  Architecture, 
Sculpture,  and  Painting;  Letters  on  the  Lives  of 
Slodz  and  Ceshays,  &c.     He  died  in  1790. 

Cochin  (Henry),  an  eminent  French  lawyer, 
bom  at  Paris  in  1687.  At  twenty  years  of  age 
he  was  admitted  advocate,  and  two  years  af\er 
pleaded  his  first  cause  before  the  great  council. 
It  is  said  that  at  the  bar,  he  equalled  Bourdaloue 
in  the  pulpit  He  died  in  1747;  and  his  works, 
consistmg  of  memorials,  pleadings,  &c.  were 
published  at  Paris  in  six  volumes  quarto,  in  1751 . 
COCHIN-CHINA,  or  Western  China,  a 
name  given  to  this  country  by  (he  early  Portu- 
guese navigators,  who  discovered  it.  According 
to  the  most  accurate  calculations,  it  lies  between 
8''40'  and  17°  N.  lat.,  and  between  106°  40'  and 
109°  10'  £.  long.  It  is  very  narrow  in  propor- 
tion to  its  length,  extending  along  the  coast  not 
less  than  500  miles ;  and  being  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Tunquin,  on  the  west  by  Siam,  Cambo- 
dia, and  Siam  pa,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  the 
China  Sea.  Tliese  were  its  original  limits,  but  by 
conquest  they  have  been  much  extended,  as  they 
now  include  Tunquin,  Cambodia,  and  Siampa. 
It  is  mostly  a  tong  narrow  plain,  enclosed  within 
the  sea  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  by  a  long 
range  of  mountains  separating  it  from  the  couih 
tries  on  the  wast,  in  few  places  being  more  than 
seventy  miles  broad,  and  in  some  not  more  than 
twenty.  The  breezes,  that  regularly  blow  from 
the  sea,  so  temper  the  extreme  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer, that  the  climate  is  very  salubrious.  During 
the  months  of  September,  (>ctober,  and  Novem- 
ber, the  tarns  set  in,  and  the  low  grounds  are 
overflowed  by  torrents  that  come  down  from  the 
mountains,  and  for  three  or  four  days  every  fort- 
night, ddage  the  country.  Cold  northerly  winds, 
followed  by  rain,  prevail  during  December,  Ja- 
nuary, and  February,  and  distinguish  the  winters 
of  this  country  from  that  of  all  other  easteni  re- 
gions. The  inundations  experienced  here  render 
^  soil  remartcably  fruitful ;  in  many  parts,  the 
•land  yields  tliree  harvests  in  the  year,  but  ge^ 
nerally  two,  one  of  which  is  reaped  in  April,  the 
other  in  October.  Eveiy  tropical  production  is 
found  here,  particularly  rice  and  sugar;  the  fruits 
of  India,  and  many  of  those  of  China,  arrive  ait 
the  greatest  stade  of  perfection.  Besides  the  rice 
that  commonly  grows  in  the  plain,  there  is  a  par- 
ticular sort  that  flourishes  on  the  mountains, 
oalled  mountain  rice.  Vast  woods  of  mulberry 
trees  are  found  here,  wlhich  grow  amazingly  fast. 
There  are  also  many  forests  of  remarkably  fine 
timber,  particularly  the  incorruptible  tree,  which 
never  tots,  and  is  hard  enough  for  anobors;  be- 
sides a  great  quantity  of  aromatic  woods.    On 
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the  coast,  the  sharks -fin%  an  animal  suostance  of 
a  gelatinous  nature,  abound ;  it  is  often  called 
beech  de  mer :  and  here,  also,  are  found  a  kind 
of  birds'-nests,  which  are  much  in  request  in 
China,  where  they  are  counted  a  great  delicacy, 
and  used  in  seasoning  ragouts.  Here,  likewise, 
a  spiecies  of  cinnamon  is  cultivated,  which,  by 
the  Chinese,  is  esteemed  preferable  to  that  of 
Ceylon.  Agula  and  Japan  wood  and  ivory  fur- 
nish articles  of  advantageous  commerce.  Gold, 
7n  great  quantities,  is  brought  from  the  moun- 
tains, in  dust,  and  almost  pure,  or  collected  in 
the  beds  of  the  rivers  among  the  sand ;  and  sil- 
ver has  lately  been  abundant.  The  great  men 
have  their  arras  frequently  ornamented  with  the 
former  aiticle.  Among  the  domestic  animals  of 
this  country  may  be  enumerated  bullocks,  goats, 
swine,  horses,  buffaloes,  elephants,  and  camels ; 
while  the  woods  abound  with  the  wild  boar, 
tiger,  rhinoceros,  and  large  herds  of  deer :  they 
have  9lso  fine  poultry,  and  the  fish  that  is  caught 
in  abundance  on  the  coast,  is  highly  delicious. 
The  Cochin-Chinese  consider  the  elephant's  flesh 
a  great  dainty ;  but,  though  they  use  bullocks 
for  food,  they  do  not  attend  much  to  the  breed- 
ing of  them,  and,  they  have  not  the  least  idea  ot 
milking  their  cattle.  The  birds-nests,  men- 
tioned above,  are  found  in  four  islands  near  the 
coast,  and  in  five  other  smaller  ones  there  are 
prodigious  numbers  of  turtles,  the  flesh  of  which 
IS  very  delicate. 

Cochin-China  consists  of  twelve  provinces, 
all  bordering  on  the  coast,  and  extending  to  the 
mountainous  ridge  on  the  west.  lu  these  moun- 
tains numerous  rivers  take  their  rise,  and  disem- 
bogue their  waters  in  the  Eastern  Ocean,  and, 
though  they  are  not  sufficiently  large  for  vessels 
of  any  magnitude  to  navigate,  their  importance 
as  to  the  fertility  of  the  country  and  its  internal 
commerce  can  hardly  be  overrated.  The  estua- 
ries formed  by  their  mouths  and  other  inlets  on 
the  coast  furnish  very  convenient  harbours  and 
ports.  Turon,  or  Hansan  Bay,  in  the  northern 
part,  is  surpassed  by  none  in  the  eastern  world, 
for  its  convenience  and  security,  and  the  promon- 
tory overlooking  it,  forming  a  peninsula  similar 
to  that  of  Gibraltar  on  the  south  of  Spain,  is  not 
only  impregnable,  but  forms  a  shelter  for  ships 
at  every  season  of  the  year ;  while  multitudes  of 
rivulets  of  clear  fresh  water  fertilise  the  valleys 
that  border  the  shore.  Faifoo,  an  ancient  mart 
for  foreign  commerce,  sometimes  regarded  as  the 
capital  of  the  country,  lies  on  the  banks  of  a 
river  about  ten  miles  up  from  this  bay.  Here  is 
also  a  considerable  port  on  a  river  navigable  for 
large  ships,  but  it  has  a  sand  bank  at  the  entrance. 
The  bay  and  harbour  of  Chin-chew,  in  the  mid- 
dle division  of  Chang,  is  spacious  and  sheltered, 
but  large  vessels  can  only  enter  it  at  high  water: 
at  the  head  of  the  bay  is  the  city  of  Quim-nong. 
Saigong,  in  the  south,  has  been  considered  by 
Mr.  Barrow,  as  situated  in  Cochin-China,  but  it 
is  more  properly  in  Cambodia ;  the  largest  ships 
S9il  up  to  it,  and  it  has  an  extensive  arsenal  for 
the  navy.  There  is  no  lake  mentioned  in  this 
country,  but  a  vast  sandy  desert  seems  to  stretch 
along  the  western  limit  of  it  towards  Cambodia, 
for  about  250  miles,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  six- 
teenth degree  of  latitude.    There  is  no  count  ry  in 


the  world  on  which  the  sea  has  made  more  visible 
and  rapid  advances  than  this ;  it  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  from  1744  to  1749  it  had  encroached 
sixty  yards.  Some  parts  of  the  southern  shores 
are  perpendicular,  and  consist  of  granite  rock, 
close  to  which  no  soundings  can  be  obtained ; 
where  the  sandy  beach  is  found,  there  is  a  gradual 
descent  of  sand,  mud  and  shells.  In  some  places 
the  shore  consists  of  ridges  of  round  pebbles,  and 
the  bottom  is  rocky.  Tiiere  is  a  great  irregu- 
larity in  the  tides  qn  the  coast ;  high  water  con- 
tinuing in  some  parts  for  twelve  hours.  In 
summer  the  tides  are  lowest,  and  in  winter  they 
rise  to  the  highest  degree. 

The  Cochin  Chinese  are  short  in  stature,  of  an 
olive  complexion,  and  have  similar  features  with 
the  Chinese,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
their  being  of  the  same  origin ;  but,  in  .some 
points,  they  differ  widely  as  to  their  manners  and 
customs.    They  are  an  intelligent,  active,  and 
lively  people.     In  their  entertainments,  super- 
stitions, and  ceremonies,  they  are  much  like  the 
Chinese ;  but,  with  regard  to  their  treatment  of 
women,  they  are  very  difierent.    They  consider 
women  best  suited  to  conduct  the  principal  con- 
cerns of  the  family  ;  they  are,  therefore,  entrusted 
with  them ;  and  they  are  generally  as  free  and 
unrestrained  as  the  men.    The  lower  classes  of 
them  are,  however,  condemned  to  the  most  servile 
labor,  while  the  men  are  smoking  and  chewing 
opium  or  betel.     Mr.  Barrow  says,  *  we  observed 
them  day  after  day,  frotn  noming  till  night, 
standing  in  the.  midst  of  pools  up  to  their  knees 
occupied  in  the  transplanting  of  rice.    Id  fact  all 
tlie   labors  of  tillage,  and  the  various  employ- 
ments connected  with  agriculture,  seem  to  Ml  to 
the  share  of  the  female  peasantry ',  while  those 
in  Turon  add  to  these  the  superintendance  of  all 
the  details  of  commerce.    They  even  assist  in 
constructing  and  keeping  in  repair  their  mud  cot- 
tages, conduct  the  manufacture  of  coarse  carthea 
vessels,  manage  the  boats  on  the  rivers,  and  in  the 
harbours ;  and  do  everything  in  the  cottou  manufac- 
ture from  the  drawing  of  the  wool  from  the  pod,  to 
the  making  of  it  up  into  dresses  for  themselves 
and  tlieir  families.'    Unlike  the  Chinese  females, 
however,  they  have  full  liberty  and  the  use  of 
their  limbs ;  but  they  are  licentious,  and  far  from 
being  generally  modest.    They  conduct  almost 
all  the  commercial  business,  and,  on  the  arrival 
of  a  stranger,  it  is  not  difficult  for  him  to  pro^ 
cure  a  female  partner,  who  will  be  devoted  to  his 
service  by  night  and  day.     In  Cochin  China  a 
man  is  not  limited  to  any  number  of  wives  or 
concubines;  but  the  first  wife  always  has  t&e 
preference,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  domestic 
management.    The  breaking  of  a  pair  of  chop- 
sticks, in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  is  sufficient 
to  divorce  them.    The  women  are  generally  dres- 
sed in  a  loose  frock  of  brown  or  blue  cotton,  and 
a  pair  of  black  trowsers.    They  wear  neither 
shoes  nor  stockings ;  the  higher  classes  sometimes 
use  sandals.      Their  hair  is  long  and  ^  lack, 
hanging  down  their  shoulders,  or  fixed  in  a  knot 
on  the  top  of  the  head.     When  in  full  dress,  on 
occasions  of  ceremony,  they  have  several  gowns 
one  over  the  other ;  but  difiering  in  length  so 
that  the  lower  parts  of  all  are  visible.    The  men 
are  dressed  nearly  in  t*:e  same  manner  with  a 
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jacket  and  white  short  trowsera,  aod  a  handkei^ 
chief  twisted  like  a  turban  rouud  the  head ;  bau 
are  sometimes  worn  6f  different  shapes. 

Hie  religion  of  Cochin  China  is  a  form  of 
Buddhism,  but  more  simple,  and  less  mysterious 
than  the  rites  used  in  the  worship  of  Fo  iu  China. 
like  the  ancient  Jews  they  offer  the  first  fruits  of 
tbeir  ground,  and  the  firstlings  of  everything 
else  to  the  image  of  their  protecting  deity,  as 
m  acknowledgment  of  his  goodness.  Their 
ima^  are  generally  placed  in  small  -wooden 
boxes,  and  fixed  among  the  branches  of  trees  in 
the  woods,  and  here  the  artless  worshipper 
ascends,  deposits  his  offering,  and  leaves  it  to  be 
rsDored  by  the  priest  at  his  leisure.  The  people 
spok  a  language  originally  derived  from  the 
Chinese;  but  so  much  altered,  that  the  natives 
of  the  two  countries  cannot  understand  each 
other.  It  is  common  to  them  -with  the  people  of 
Tonquin  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  is 
called  the  Anam.  The  written  lang^iage  is  iu 
character  like  the  Chinese,  and  thus  an  inter- 
(ou/se  is  readily  kept  up  between  them ;  and,  as 
i^€  gOTeroment  is  modelled  after  the  pattern  of 
China,  literature  is  indispensable  for  office,  and 
of  course  is  widely  diffused. 

The  trade  of  these  people  is  mostly  with  the 
Chinese,  to  whom  they  export  a  great  quantity 
offljgar,  particularly  sugar^^andy,  said  to  be 
^  t«t  in  the  world,  woods,  canes,  spices, 
^gs  and  gold-  Tliey  also  .export  gum  lac, 
ambos^,  indigo,  and  raw  silk  in  large  quantities. 
^e  chief  article  shipped  to  India  is  sugar.  The 
freoch,  of  all  European  nations,  are  treated  with 
JBost  fevor,  probably  on  account  of  the  assistance 
eiven  to  the  king  by  a  French  missionary  of  the 
"aae  of  Adran  ;  in  the  European  improvements 
he  has  been  making  in  his  dominions.  The  Co- 
Ain  Chinese  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  also 
»Jih  Siam,  Cambodia,  Tonquin,  the  coast  of 
Malacca,  the  Philippine  and  Molucca  islands 
ttd  Borneo,  with  wnich  there  is  a  ready  com- 
annicauon  by  the  China  Sea.  Every  sort  of 
BBport  into  this  country  pays  a  duty  of  twelve  per 
<At^  aod  presents  also  must  be  made  to  the 
bog.  Low-priced  cutlery  and  piece-goods  find 
I  ready  market ;  but  European  commodities  have 
^  hitherto  been  much  in  demand.  Tutenaque 
IS  said  to  be  in  request,  dollars  are  much  sought 
^r^  and  amber  and  coral,  if  of  a  good  quality, 
are  saleable  in  this  country. 

The  government  is  absolute,  as  in  China ;  but 
^police  is  not  so  perpetually  on  the  watch, 
^gh  it  is  formed  upon  the  same- model.  The 
^s  likewise  are  the  same  in  character,  and 
&inilar  in  the  administration.  The  Cochin- 
Chinese  are  a  military  people,  every  third  man, 
^certain  ages,  being  exposed  to  be  called  to 
wife  service.  The  army  and  navy  have  been 
®wii  improved  during  the  late  period  of  war. 
The  former  consisted  of  113,000  men  in  the  year 
18«),  40,000  of  whom  are  formed  into  regiments, 
*wi  disciplined  after  the  European  manner. '  The 
^^fe^  of  this  improvement  have  been  witnessed 
in  liie  late  conquest  of  Tonqum.  A  great  al- 
tewion  for  the  better  has  also  taken  place  in  the 
r^H ;  formerly  this  consisted  entirely  of  junks 
Rmilar  to  those  of  the  Chinese;  but  under 
tbe  direction  of  the  French  the  reigning  prince 


has,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  bu'.'t  309  gun- 
boats, A  lugger,  and  a  frigate. 

The  history  of  this  kingdom  is  little  known. 
M.  Le  Poivre,  a  French  traveller,  informs  us  that 
about  half  a  century  before  the  French  first  ar- 
nved  in  these  distant  regions,  a  prince  of  Ton- 
quin, as  he  fied  from  his  sovereign,  by  whom  he 
was  pursued  as  a  rebel,  had,  with  his  soldiers  and 
adherents,  crossed  the  river,  which  serves  as  a 
barrier  between  Tonquin  and  Cochin-China. 
The  fugitives,  who  were  warlike  and  civilised 
men,  soon  expelled  the  scattered  inhabitants,  who 
wandered  about  without  any  form  of  government, 
and  founded  a  new  kingdom,  which  soon  grew 
rich  and  populous.  During  the  reigns  of  the 
first  six  kings,  no  nation  could  be  happier  than 
the  Cochin-Chinese.  Their  monarchs  governed 
them  as  a  father  does  his  family,  establishing  no 
laws  but  those  of  nature,  to  which  they  them- 
selves were  the  first  to  pay  obedience.  They 
honored  and  encouraged  agriculture,  as  the  most 
useful  employment  of  mankind ;  and  required 
from  their  subjects  only  a  small  annual  free  gift 
to  defray  the  expense  of  their  defensive  war  against 
the  Tonquinese,  who  were  their  enemies.  This  im- 
position was  regulated  by  vray  of  poll-tax,  with 
the  greatest  equity.  Every  man,  able  to  till  the 
ground,  paid  in  to  the  prince  a  small  sum  pro- 
portioned to  the  strength  of  his  constitution,  and 
the  vigor  of  his  arm ;  and  nothing  more.  Cochin- 
China  continued  happy  under  these  princes  for 
more  than  a  century ;  but  the  discovery  of  gold- 
mines interrupted  their  felicity.  Luxury  im- 
mediately took  place.  The  prince  began  to  des- 
pise the  simple  nabitation  of  his  ancestors,  and 
caused  a  superb  palace  to  be  built  a  league  in 
circumference,  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  brick 
in  the  model  of  that  Pekin,  and  defended  by 
1600  pieces  of  cannon.  Not  content  with  this, 
he  would  have  three  other  palaces,  for  summer^ 
autumn,  and  winter.  The  old  taxes  were  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  defray  these  expences ;  new 
ones  were  devised  ;  and  oppression  and  tyranny 
everywhere  took  place.  His  courtiers,  to  flatter 
their  prince,  gave  him  the  title  of  the  king  of 
heaven,  which  he  still  continues  to  assume. 
When  speaking  of  his  subjects,  he  styled  them 
his  children,  but  by  no  means  behaved  as  if  he 
was  their  father :  for  our  author  informs  us,  that 
he  has  seen  whole  villages  newly  abandoned  by 
their  inhabitants,  who  were  harassed  with  toil  and 
insupportable  exactions ;  the  consequence  of 
which  was  that  their  lands  returned  to  their 
former  uncultivated  state. 

In  1774  three  brothers,  one  a  merchant,  the 
second  an  officer,  and  the  third  a  priest,  expelled 
the  reigning  prince  from  the  capital.  At  this 
time  the  young  prince  Caung  Slmng  with  his 
family,  assisted  by  a  French  missionary  of  the 
name  of  Adran,  fled  into  the  forest,  where  they 
concealed  themselves  for  some  time ;  after  un- 
successfully endeavouring  to  make  head  against 
the  usurpers,  they  took  refuge  at  Pulowai,  a 
desert  island  in  the  gulf  of  Siam,  while  Adran 
went  to  France  to  procure  assistance,  taking  with 
him  the  prince's  eldest  son.  The  prince  after 
enduring  various  hardships  in  the  above  island, 
landed  on  his  native  dominions,  expelled  the 
successors'  of  the  usurpers,   and  subsequently 
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oonquered  Tonquin.  In  1797  and  1798,  by  the 
aid  of  Adran,  who  had  now  returned,  he  effected 
a  number  of  improvements,  openinp^  roads,  en- 
couraging cultivation,  introducing  European  dis- 
cipline into  his  army  and  navy,  &c.  Adran  died 
in  1800,  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp. 

CO'CIilNEAL,  fi. «.  Span,  eochinilla.  A 
wood-loi^se  An  insect  gathered  upon  the  opun- 
tia,  and  dried :  from  which  a  beautiful  red  color 
is  extracted. 

CocHiKEAL,  or  CocHENEEL.  See  Coccus- 
cacti. 

COCHLEA;    See  Anatomy. 

Cochlea,  in  zoology.    See  Helix. 

COCHLEARIA,  scurvy-grass :  a  genus  of  the 
ailiculosa  order,  and  teti:a(lynamia  class  of  plants  ; 
natural  order  Uiirty-ninth,  siliquosae.  The  sili- 
cuia  is  emarginated,  turgid,  and  scabrous ;  with 
the  valves  gibbous  and  obtuse.  There  are  nine 
species ;  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are,  1.  C. 
angelica,  or  garden  scurvy-grass,  growing  natu- 
rally on  the  sea  shore,  in  the  north  of  England 
and  in  Holland;  but  cultivated  for  use  in  the 
gardens  near  London.  It  has  a  fibrous  root, 
from  which  arise  numy  round  succulent  Leaves, 
hollowed  like  a  spoon ;  the  stalks  rise  from  six 
inches  to  a  foot  high,  and  are  brittle,  and  gar- 
nished with  leaves  which  are  oblong  and  sinuated. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  clusters  at  the  end 
of  the  branches,  consisting  of  four  small  white 
petals  placed  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  and  suc- 
ceeded by  short,  roundish,  swelling  seed-vessels, 
having  two  cells  divided  by  a  thin  partition.  In 
each  of  these  are  lodged  four  or  five  roundish 
seeds.  This  plant  is  propagated  by  seeds,  which 
should  be  sown  in  July,  in  a  moist  spot  of 
ground,  and  in  spring  they  will  be  fit  for  use : 
those  that  are  lert  will  run  up  to  seed  in  May, 
and  perfect  their  seeds  in  June.  Scurvy-grass  is 
a  pungent  stimulating  medicine ;  capable  of  dis- 
solving viscid  juices,  opening  obstructions  of  the 
Tiscera  and  the  more  distant  glands,  and  pro- 
moting the  more  fluid  secretions.  It  is  particu- 
larly celebrated  in  scurvies,  being  the  principal 
herb  employed  in  these  disorders  in  the  nortliern 
countries.    2.  C.  armoracia,  or  horse-radish,  a 

flant  too  well  known  to  need  any  description, 
t  is  propagated  by  cuttings  or  buds  from  the 
sides  of  old  roots.  The  best  season  for'  this  is  in 
October  or  February;  the  former  for  the  dry 
lands,  the  latter  for  moist.  Tlie  root  has  a  quick 
pungent  smell,  and  penetrating  acrid  tastf;;  it 
nevertheless  sometimes  exudes  on  the  surface. 
By  drying  it  loses  all  its  acrimony,  becoming 
first  sweetish  and  then  almost  insipid:  but  if 
kept  in  a  cool  place,  in  sand,  it  retains  its  qua- 
lities for  a  considerable  time.  Its  culinary  use 
as  a  stimulant  needs  no  description  :  the  medical 
effects  of  it  are  to  stimulate  the  solids,  attenuate 
the  juices,  and  promote  the  fluid  secretions :  it 
seems  to  extend  its  action  through  the  whole 
habit,  and  to  afiect  the  minutest  glands.  It  has 
frequently  been  of  service  in  some  kinds  of  scur- 
vies, and  other  chronic  disorders  proceeding  from 
a  viscidity  of  the  juices,  or  obstructions  of  the  ex- 
cretory ducts.  Sydenham  recommends  it  like- 
wise in  dropsies,  particularly  those  which  follow 
intermittent  fevers.  Both  water  and  rectified 
spirit  extncts  the  viiiues  of  this  root  by  infusion, 


and  elevalie  them  in  distillations :  along  with  th^ 
aqnoous  fluid  an  essential  oil  rises,  possess iii»; 
the  whole  taste  and  pungency  of  tiie  horse- 
radish. 

CO'CH  LEARY,  adj.  j     From  cochlea,  Lat.  a 
Co'cHLEATED,  adj.      J  screw.      Screw-form  ; 
in  the  form  of  a  screw. 

That  at  St.  Dennis,  near  Paris,  hath  wreathy  spires, 
and  cochleaty  turnings  about  it,  which  agreetli  with 
the  description  of  the  tinicom's  horn  in  JE\i:xxi. 

Browne's  Vulgar  Errottrg. 

Two  pieces  of  stone,  struck  forth  of  the  cavity,  of 
the  umbilici  of  shells,  of  the  same  sort  with  the  fore- 
going :  they  are  of  a  eochUated  figure. 

Woodward  &m  FomiU . 

COCIILCEUS  (John),  a  catholic  divine  who 
early  and  roost  vigorously  opposed  the  Refor- 
mation. He  was  bom  at  Nuremberg,  in  1 479, 
and  wrote  with  great  acrimony  against  Luther, 
Calvin,  Melancthon,  &c.  especially  the  former, 
in  a  work  entitled  De  Actis  et  Scriptis  Lutheri. 
He  also  had  a  controversy  with  the  English  di- 
vines on  the  subject  of  Henry  VIII's  marriai^o 
with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  published  a  curious  his- 
tory of  the  Hussites,  folio.  He  died  at  Breslaw, 
January  10th,  1552. 

COCHRANE,  Point,  the  west  point  of  a  bay 
in  Prince  William  Sound,  on  the  west  coast  of 
North  America.  The  bay  is  about  a  league  aiid 
a  half  wide,  and  three  miles  deep,  terminated  by 
a  boundary  of  ice  and  frozen  snow,  reaching  from 
a  compact  body  of  lofty  frozen  mountains  to  the 
water's  edge.    Long.  212**  16'  E.,  lat.  60°  46'.  N. 

COCK,  n.  8.       i    Ang-Sax.  coce ;  Fr.  cog  ; 

Co'cK-CROwiNG,  3  Or.  cijcjcoc;  alluding  to  the 
call  or  crowing  of  a  cock,  as  Lat.  gallus.  A  male 
to  the  hen,  or  indeed  a  male  of  any  sp>ecies  of 
bird.  It  is  also  used  to  designate  superiority, 
courage,  and  conquest ;  whatever  is  first  and  best. 
Cock-crowing  is  not  only  the  note  of  the  bird, 
but  the  note  of  time. 

Tdis  gentil  eok  had  in  his  goveraanoe 
Seven  heiuiie*,  for  to  doime  his  plesauce« 
Which  were  hi«  susters  and  his  parankoures. 
And  wonder  like  to  him  as  of  coloares  ; 
Of  which  the  fairest-hewed  in  the  throta 
Was  cleped  faire  Dainosclle  Pcrtelotc. 

Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales, 
And  now  the  crowing  cocke,  and  now  the  owie 
Lowde  shrieking^  him  afflicted  to  the  very  sowlc. 

Spenser. 
We  were  caroosmg  till  the  second  cock, 

Shakwpcarcm. 
He  begins  at  curfew,  and  goes  till  the  6nt  odcA«    i^ . 
Might  we  bat  hear 


The  folded  fiocks  penned  in  tlieir  wattled  ( 
Or  soand  of  pastoral  reed,  with  oaten  stops. 
Or  whistle  from  the  lodge  or  village  cock. 
Count  vhc  night-watches  to  his  feathery  dames» 
Twould  be  soron  solace,  yet  some  little  cheerizig 
In  thi.i  close  dangcon  of  innumcrous  boughs.    JUiltow%^ 
Cocks  have  great  combe  and  spars;  hens,  little   or 
none.  Boom's  Nahral  HUtorjf^ 

vTmc  cock*  o*  the  game. 
That  never  ask  for  what  or  whom  tlMry  fight  ; 
But  turn  'em  out,  and  show  'em  bat  a  foe« 
Cry  liberty,  and  that's  a  cause  of  q^ivel. 
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Calw  and  phOomphan,  ^«n  and  ataiawiien, 
Mfib-fipuTovs  aad  ooquetB,  exactly  rasemble  one 
aBOtker  ia  the  foniuaion  of  the  pineal  gland, 

Arbmthnoi  and  Popg. 
Six  Andrew  U  the  eock  of  the  dab  since  he  left  lu. 

Addi$om. 
My  achoolmaster  called  me  a  dunce  and  a  fool  ^ 
But  at  cnfEfl  I  was  always  the  eocJk  of  the  school. 

Swft. 
Thecarefal  hen 
Calb  aH  her  chirping  family  armmd. 
Fed  and  defended  l^  the  fearless  eooh, 

Thmtnn  $  Spfring, 
Cock,  n. ».  Ibd.  gaileto.  A  weather-cock, 
piomen  of  a  dial,  &c.  from  the  general  figure. 
Things,  says  Johnson,  that  were  contrived  to  turn, 
seem  anciently  to  hare  had  that  fonn,  whatever 
was  the  reason. 

Yon  cataracts  and  hnrricanoes^  spout 
TPl  you  have  drenched  our  stee^es,  drowned  the 
«fck$i  Skakipeon. 

When  every  room 
nath  Uaaed  with  lights,  and  brayed  with  minstrelsy, 
I  hare  retired  me  to  a  wasteful  eotk. 
And  sec  mine  eyes  at  flow.  Jd, 

It  were  good  there  wave  a  little  eoek  made  in  the 
bdly  of  the  upper  glass.         Baam*s  Naiwai  HiHorj. 

Urn  the  small  jett,  which  hasty  hands  unlock. 
Spirts  in  the  gardener's  eyes  who  tunu  the  eoek. 

Pope, 
Cock,  w.  t.    ItaL  ccKxa;  Fr.coche;  fromLat. 
easo.    The  part  of  a  lock  of  a  gun  that  strikes  with 
a  flint ;  perhaps  from  the  action  like  that  of  a  cock 
pecking:  but  it  was,  I  think,  so  called,  says  Dt. 
Johnson,  when  it  had  not  its  present  form.    The 
laL  cocca  signifies  the  notch  of  an  arrow ;  and 
(bsos  cock  is  sometimes  applied  in  English. 
With  hasty  rage  he  snatched 
His  gunshot,  that  in  holsters  watched  i 
And  bending  cock,  he  levelled  full 
Against  the  outside  of  Talgol's  skuU. 

Hitdibrtu. 
A  seven-shot  gun  carries  powder  and  bulleU  f^ir 
tena  diaiges  and  discharges.  Under  the  breech  of 
the  barrel  is  one  box  for  the  powder  j  a  little  before  the 
lack  another  for  the  bullets ;  behind  the  eock  a  char- 
fCT,  which  eairies  the  powder  from  the  box  to  a  f on- 
nel  at  the  further  end  of  the  look.  Orem, 

Cock,  n.i.    Goth,  kog;  Per.  kak.    Small; 
^■minntive;  hence  cock-boat,  a  little  boat. 
Rut  thou,  good  man,  sith  far  in  seawe  bee. 
And  the  great  waters  gin  apace  to  swell, 
Tliat  thou  no  more  we  can  the  mayn-Iand  see. 
Rave  care,  I  pray,  to  guide  the  oock-bote  well. 
Least  Vorae  on  sea  then  us  on  land  befell.  Spemer, 
This  messager  adoune  him  gan  to  hie. 
And  foirod  Jason  and  Hercules  also. 
That  in  n  eopge  to  londe  weren  i'go. 
Him  to  refreshen  and  to  take  the  aire.    Chcmoer. 
The  fishermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach. 
Appear  like  mice  ;  and  yon  tall  anchoring  batk 
Diminished  to  her  each;  her  eoek,  a  buoy. 
Almost  too  small  for  sight.  Shakapeare. 

Tkey  take  view  of  all  sized  codis,  baiges,  and  fisher- 
keaa  hovering  on  the  coast. 

Canw'9  Sunesf  of  CcmwaU, 

Than  invincible  armada,  which  having  not  fired  a 

«B^<age  of  ours  at  land,  nor  taken  a  coek-bo^  of  ours 

at  lea,  wandered  through  the  wilderness  of  the  north- 


Bid  they  think  k  less  dishonor  to  God  to  be  like  a 
bfttte«oraplaBt,or  a  eook^bimt,  than  to  be  like  amanf 

StiOit^lfioeU 
Cock,  n.  s.   coccoc ;  Lat.  coccus.  A  red  color. 
Cock,  «.  s.  Scv.arp     The  top  or  head  of  a 
Co'cKADE,  fi.«.       >  thing;  a  hat  set  up  with 
Co'cKAHOOP,  ad,    J  pertness  or  presumption; 
probably  from  the  appearance  of  a  cock's  comb, 
and  his  mode  of  exhibiting  it.    It  is  used  there- 
fore to  express  exultation  and  triumph ;  hence, 
too,  when  the  brim  of  a  hat  is  raised  to  a  point, 
it  is  called  a  cocked  hat ;  and  a  small  heap  of 
hay  is  for  the  same  reason  denominated  a  cock. 

Now  I  am  a  frisker,  all  men  on  me  look ; 
What  should  I  do  but  set  eoek  on  the  hoop  ? 

Camden't  Hemidnt, 
Youll  make  a  mutiny  anwog  my  guests ! 
Yon  will  set  eodk-o-Aoop/  Shakapeare. 

As  soon  as  the  dew  is  off  the  ground,  spread  the 
hay  again,  and  turn  it,  that  it  may  wither  on  the 
other  side  :  then  handle  it,  and  if  you  find  it  dry, 
make  it  up  into  eoeki,  Mortimer. 

For  Hudibras,  who  thought  he'  had  won 
The  field,  as  certain  as  a  gun. 
And  having  routed  the  whole  troop. 
With  victory  was  eoek  a  hoop.  Hmdibnu. 

You  see  many  a  smart  rhetorician  turning  his  hat 
in  his  hand,  moulding  it  into  several  difbrent  oock§, 

Additom. 

CocK,  V.  a.  &  V.  n.  From  the  noun.  To 
set  erect ;  to  hold  bolt  upright  as  a  cock  holds 
his  head ;  to  look  big  and  menacing ;  to  raise 
any  thing  into  a  point,  or  into  a  round  heap; 
to  fix  the  cock  ot  a  gun  ready  for  discharge. 
It  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  training  cocks,  or 
using  them  for  fighting. 

Sike  mirth  in  May  is  mcetest  for  to  make. 
Or  summer  shade,  under  the  eoeked  hay. 

Spenaer'i  Paetorah. 

Cries  out  gainst  eocMng,  since  he  cannot  bet. 

BenJoiuoH, 

Some  of  them  holding  up  their  pistols,  cocked,  near 
the  door  of  the  house,  which  they  kept  open. 

Dryden*9  Dedkatkm,  JBneid, 

Sir  Fopling  is  a  fool  so  nicely  writ ; 
The  ladies  would  mistake  him  for  a  wit ; 
And  when  he  sings,  talks  loud,  and  cocA*  would  cry,  - 
I  vow,  methinks,  he's  pretty  company.  Jhyden, 

This  is  that  muscle  which  performs  the  motion  so 
often  mentioned  by  the  Latin  poets,  when  they  talk  of 
a  man's  cocking  his  noise  or  playing  the  rhinoceros. 

Adttiaun, 

Every  one  coeka  and  struts  upon  it,  and  pretends 
to  overlook  us.  Id.    Guardian, 

An  alert  young  fellow  cocked  his  hat  upon  a  friend 
of  his  who  entered.  Id.  Spectator 

Dick  would  cock  his  nose  in  scorn. 
But  Tom  was  kind  and  loving.  Swift. 

Dick,  who  thus  long  had  passive  sat. 
Here  stroked  his  chin  and  cocked  his  hat.       Prior. 
But  when  the  bully,  with  assuming  grace, 
Codu  his  broad  hat,  edged  round  with  tarnished  lace. 
Yield  not  the  way;  defy  his  strutting  pride,     , 
And  thrust  him  to  the  muddy  kennel's  side.         Gwy, 

Our  Lightfoot  barks,  and  cock*  his  ears  ; 
O'er  yonder  stile  see  Lubberkin  appears. 

Id.    Paatorala 

CocK,  in  zoology.    See  Phasianus. 
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CCyCKATRICE,  n. «.  From  cock,  and  Sax. 
atns&p,  a  serpent.  A  serpent  supposed  to  rise 
from  a  cock's  egg. 

They  will  kill  one  another  by  the  look,  like  eocka- 
tnoei,  Shaktpeare. 

This  was  the  emd  of  this  little  ooekeUriee  of  a  king, 
that  was  able  to  destroy  those  that  did  not  espy  him 
first.  Bacon. 

This  cockatrice  is  soonest  crashed  in  the  shell; 
but,  if  it  grows,  it  turns  to  a  serpent  and  a  dragon. 

Taylor. 

My  wife !  'tis  she,  the  very  cockatrice  !      Congreve. 

CO'CK-BROTH,  «. «.  Broth  made  by  boil- 
ing  a  cock. 

Lcssius  enjoyns  so  much  at  sapper;  not  a  little 
more,  nor  a  little  less,  of  such  meat,  and  at  such 
hours,  a  dyet  drink  in  the  morning,  cock-broth,  china 
broth,  at  dinner  plumb  broth,  a  chicken,  a  rabbit, 
rib  of  a  rack  of  mutton,  wing  of  a  capon,  merry- 
thought of  a  hen,  &c.  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 

Diet  upon  spoon-meats  ;  as  veal  or  cock'-hrotht  pre- 
pared with  French  barley.      Harvey  on  Contumptione. 

COCKBURN  Islands,  a  group  of  small 
islands  near  tlie  north-cast  coast  ot  New  Hol- 
land, in  long.  2ir*  18'  W,  lat.  11°  52'  S. 

CocKBURN  Law,  a  hill  of  the  county  of  Ber- 
wick, Scotland,  about  the  middle  of  which,  on  the 
north  side,  are  tlie  ruins  of  a  military  station, 
called  Edgar's  Hall.    Height  900  feet. 

CocKAURN  (Mrs.),  daughter  of  captain  Trot- 
ter, of  tlie  Royal  Navy,  was  bom  in  1679.  At 
an  early  age  she  abjured  protestantism  for  po- 
pery; and  produced,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
Agnes  de  Castro,  a  tragedy,  performed  with  con- 
siderable applause.  *rwo  years  after  she  wrote 
the  Fatal  Friendship,  a  tragedy,  which  is  con- 
sidered her  best  piece.  She  also  applied  herself, 
early  in  life  to  metaphysical  pursuits,  and  wrote, 
in  her  twenty-second  year,  a  Defence  of  Locke's 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.  Having 
re-examined  the  controversy  between  popery  and 
protestantism,  she  returned,  in  1707,  to  the  esta- 
blished church.  In  1708  she  married  Rev.  Mr. 
Cockbum,  a  clergyman  of  that  church.  His 
father  was  a  Jacobite,  and,  in  consequence  of  his 
own  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration  at  the 
accession  of  George  L,  he  lost  all  his  prefermenU 
in  the  church,  and  was  obliged  to  support  his 
family  as  the  usher  of  a  small  school.  His  eru- 
dite lady,  in  1726,  again  defended  Mr.  Locke  in 
a  Letter  to  Dr.  Holdsworth  on  the  resurrection  of 
the  body;  and,  in  1727,  wrote  a  further  Vindi- 
cation of  Mr.  Locke,  which  was  printed  after  lier 
death.  She  had  previously  commemorated  the 
victories  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  in  her 
poems,  and  written  her  last  tragedy,  entitled,  the 
Revolution  of  Sweden.  In  1732  her  husband, 
having  overcome  his  scniples,  was  presented  to 
tlie  living  of  Long  Ilorseley.  Mrs.  Cockbum 
now  produced  Remarks  upon  some  Writers  in 
the  Controversy  concerning  the  Foundation  of 
Moral  Duty  and  Moral  Obligation,  printed  in 
the  History  of  the  Works  of  the  Learned,  in  1743 ; 
and  in  1747  Remarks  upon  the  Principles  and 
Reasonings  in  Dr.  Rutherford's  Essay  on  the 
Nature  and  Obligations  of  Virtue,  in  Vindication 
of  the  contrary  Principles  and  Reasonings  en- 
forced in  the  Writings  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke     A  plan  was  now  formed  of  publishing 


her  works  by  subsciiption,  but  tne  death  of  her 
husband  threw  her  into  a  painful  disease,  and 
she  died  at  Long  Horseley  in  1749,  before  her 
works  could  he  prepared  for  the  press. 

COCKER,  V.  a.  Fr.  coqueliner.   To  cade;  t& 
fondle ;  to  indulge. 

Most  children's  constitatioxu  are  spoiled  by  codter- 
ing  and  tenderness.  Locke  on  Education. 

He  that  will  give  his  son  sugar-plams  to  make  him 
learn,  does  but  authorize  his  love  of  pleasure,  and 
oocker  up  that  propensity  which  he  ought  to  subdue.  Id. 
Bred  a  fondling  and  an  heiress. 

Dressed  like  any  lady  mayoress. 

Cockered  by  the  servants  round. 

Was  too  good  to  touch  the  ground.  Sivifi. 

COCK'ER,  n.  «.  From  cock.  One  who  fol- 
lows  the  sport  of  cock-fighting. 

Cocker  (Edward),  a  celebrated  penman  and 
writer  on  arithmetic  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  a  native  of  London,  where  he 
was  bom  in  1631,  and  died  in  1677.  To  his 
fame  we  seem  to  owe  the  occasional  proverb  of 
speech  *  According  to  Cocker,'  and  Mr.  Evelyn 
celebrates  his  skill  in  calligraphy.  He  published 
fourteen  Copy-books,  engraved  from  his  own 
writing :  Decimal  Arithmetic,  and  Vulgar  Arith- 
metic, of  the  last  of  which,  it  is  said,  forty  edi- 
tions were  sold. 

COCK'EREL,  ».  s.  From  cock.  A  young 
cock. 

Which  of  them  first  begins  to  crow  7— 
The  old  cock  ?— The  cockerel.  Skakipeart, 

What  wilt  thou  be,  young  oockerei,  when  thy  spvis 
A  re  grown  to  sharpness.  Dry6ea. 

COCKERMOUTH,  a  large  town  of  Cumber- 
land, irregularly  built,  with  broad  streets.    It  is 
washed  by  the  Derwent  on  the  west,  and  divided 
by  the  Cocker  into  two  parts,  which  are  connected 
by  a  stone  bridge  of  one  single  arch.    The  town, 
in  general,  is  irregularly  built;   but  there  are 
several  modern  and  well-built  streets,  particularly 
the  one  ascending  to  the  castle-gate,  which  is  very 
stec]  ;  and  in   that  which  leads  to  l>erwent- 
bridge,  some  of  the  houses  are  handsomely  built 
of  red  free-stone.    The  manufactures  are  shal- 
loons, worsted  stockings,  and  hats.    It  is  a  bo- 
rough town,  and  sends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment.   The  right  of  voting  is  vested  by  burgess 
tenure  in  certain  houses:  the  county  elections 
are  also  held  here.    It  has  a  castle  seated  on  an 
artificial  mount  on  a  bank  above  the  Derwent. 
It  is  a  square  building,  and  strengthened  widi 
several  square  towers :  on  each  sid^*  of  the  inner 
gate  are  two  deep  dungeons  capable  of  holding 
fifty  persons  each ;  they  are  vaulted  at  top,  and 
have  only  a  small  opening  to  let  down  the  pri- 
soners.    On  the  outside  of  each  is  a  narrow  slit 
with  a  slope,  down  which  were  dropt  their  pro- 
visions.   This  castle  was  founded   by  Waldof, 
first  lord  of  Allerdale,  and  son  of  Gospatrick  earl 
of  Northumberland,  contemporary  with  William 
the  Conqueror.     Waldof  rt-sided  first  at  Pap- 
castle,  which  he  afterwards  demolished,  and  with 
the  materials  built  that  of  Cockermouth,  where 
he  and  his  family  long  resided.'  Several  arms 
over  the  gateway,  CainOen  says,  are  those  of  ih*-. 
Multons,  Humfranvilles,  Lucies,  and    Piercies 
In  1658  it  was  garrisoned  for  the  king;   and 
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beiog  besieged  and  taken  by  the  rebels,  was 
bomt  and  never  afterwards  repaired.  Cocker- 
mouth  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Lowther 
family,  who  have  here  a  great  property  in  coal- 
works.  Maikets  on  Monday  and  Saturday.  It 
is  forty-four  miles  north-west  by  north  of  Kendal^ 
and  305  N.  N.  W.  of  London. 

COCK£T,  fi.  f .  Of  ancertain  derivation.  A 
seaj  belonging  to  the  king's  custom-house : 
likewise  a  scroll  of  parchment,  sealed  and  de- 
livered by  the  officers  of  the  custom-house  to 
merchaots,  as  a  warrant  that  their  merchandize 
IS  entered. 

The  greatest  profit  did  arise  by  the  eodut  oi  hides ; 
far  vool  and  wool-fells  were  ever  of  little  value  in 
tka  kingdum.  Daeie$, 

COCK-FIGHT,  n.  s .  Cock  and  fight.  A 
lotde,  or  match  of  cocks. 

la  coekfyhu,  to  make  one  cock  more  hardy,  and 
the  other  more  cowmrdly.      Baeom't  Naimral  Hktory, 

it  the  leaaons  of  foot-ball  and  oock-fightuig,  these 
fittie  Fepablicks  reassame  their  national  hatred  to 
each  other.  Addktm^ 

COCK-FIGHTING  is  a  cruel  and  inhuman 
mode  of  diversion,  consisting  in  settine  cocks  of 
aparticalarkind,  hence  called  game-cocks,  to  fight 
vith  steel  spurs,  till  one  or  the  other  is  beaten, 
and  <aa  fight  no  longer.  Among  the  ancients, 
tbe  islanders  of  Delos  were  great  lovers  of 
cock-fighting;  and  Tanagra,  a  city  of  B(B0tia, 
tbe  isle  of  Rhodes,  Chalcis  in  Eubcea,  and  the 
country  of  Media,  were  famous  for  their  gene- 
roas  race  of  cocks.  From  Persia  this  kind  of 
poultry  was  first  brought  into  Greece ;  and,  if 
ooe  may  judge  of  the  rest  from  the  fowls  of 
Rbodes  and  Media,  the  excellency  of  the  broods, 
attbat  time,  consisted  of  their  weight  and  large- 
ness, as  the  fowls  of  those  countries  were  heavy 
aod  bulky,  and  of  the  nature  of  what  our  sports- 
men call  shakebags  or  tumpokes.  At  first,  cock- 
fighting  was  partly  a  religious  and  partly  a 
pohti<^  institution  at  Athens;  and  was  conti- 
Doed  for  improving  the  seeds  of  valor  in  the 
Biods  of  their  youth,  but  was  afterwards  per* 
verted  both  there  and  in  the  other  parts  of  Greece 
to  a  common  pastime,  without  any  political  or 
religioos  intention.  Tha  Ronums  were  prone  to 
iaiitaie  the  Greeks,  but  did  not,  as  may  be  ga- 
thered from  Columella,  adopt  this  practice  very 
early.  It  is  not  known  when  this  game  was  first 
introduced  into  England,  but  it  was  probably 
brought  hither  by  the  Romans.  It  has  by  some 
been  called  a  royal  diversion,  and  the  cock-pit  at 
^Ititehall  was  erected  by  Charles  II.  for  the 
more  magnificent  celebration  of  it  The  birds 
v«  generally  dieted  for  about  a  fortnight  or  three 
*edks  by  regular  feeders,  who  receive  for  their 
^hle,  in  general,  the  admission-money  to  the 
(ock-piL  Cocks  of  a  middle  size  are  found  the 
^fighters :  the  match-weights  being  from  three 
pounds  six  oimces  to  four  pounds  eight  ounces. 
W  pbce  appropriated  to  nghting  is  called  the 
pit,  and  consists,  generally,  of  a  mound  of  earth 
covered  with  sod,  and  surrounded  by  seats  in 
circular  tiers.  The  battle  is  conducted  by  two 
KUets,  as  they  are  called,  who  place  the  cocks 
beak  to  beak. 

^lien  once  the  cocks  are  pitted,  neither  of  the 
Vol.  \T 


setters-to  can  touch  his  cock,  so  long  as  they 
continue  to  fight,  unless  their  weapons  are  en- 
tangled. But  if  they  have  left  ofi*  nghting,  while 
the  umpire  or  law-teller  can  count  forty,  each 
setter-to  instantly  handles  his  cock,  bringing 
them  beak  to  beak  in  the  middle  of  the  pit,  and 
the  cock  who  made  the  last  fight,  with  either 
heel  or  beak,  is  said  to  have  the  first  law  in  his 
favor.  When  brought  beak  to  beak,  and  set  on 
their  legs,  if  the  cock  who  did  not  fight  while 
the  forty  was  telling,  still  continues  to  decline 
figbtine,  the  umpire  proceeds  to  tell  ten ;  which 
being  done,  they  are  aga\n  brought  beak  to  beak; 
if  the  same  cock  corftinue  still  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  fight,  the  ceremony  of  telling  ten,  and 
bringing  beak  to  beak,  at  the  conclusion  of  every 
ten,  takes  place,  till  it  has  been  repeated  ten  dif- 
ferent times,  when  the  cock  so  refusing  to  fi^t 
has  lost  his  battle.  But  should  he  fight  during 
the  enforcement  of  any  part  of  the  Uw,  what 
has  been  told  is  of  no  effect,  and  the  first  ten 
must  be  begun  again,  whenever  a  fight  is  re- 
newed. 

If  a  cock,  having  the  law  in  his  &vor,  dies 
biefore  the  long  law  is  told  out,  his  adversa^ 
wins  the  Uattle,  although  he  did  not  fight  within 
the  law ;  for  there  cannot  be  a  greater  criterion 
of  victory  than  having  killed  his  opponent. 

The  following  fact  is  recorded  as  authentic,  in 
the  obituary  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
April  1789,  and  iS  a  melancholy  instance  of  the 
brutalising  effects  of  these  cruel  sports :  ^  Died, 
April  4th,  at  Tottenham,  John  Ardesoif^  esq.  a 
young  man  of  large  fortune,  and  in  the  splendor 
of  his  carriages  and  horses  rivalled  by  few  coun- 
trv  gentlemen.  His  table  was  that  of  hospitality, 
where  it  may  be  said  he  sacrificed  too  much  to 
conviviality.  Mr.  Ardesoif  was  very  fond  of 
cock-fighting,  and  had  a  favorite  cock  upon 
which  he  hiui  won  many  profitable  matches.  The 
last  bet  he  laid  upon  this  cock  he  lost,  which  so 
enraged  him,  that  he  had  the  bird  tied,  to  a  spit 
and  roasted  alive  before  a  large  fire.  The  screams 
of  the  miserable  animal  were  so  affecting,  that 
some  gentlemen  who  were  present  attempted  to 
interfere,  which  so  enraged  Mr.  Ardesoif,  that  he 
seized  a  poker,  and,  with  the  most  furious  vehe- 
mence, declared  that  he  would  kill  the  first  man 
who  interposed ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  his  pas- 
sionate asseverations,  he  fell  down  dead  upon 
the  spot.' 

COCK-HORSE,  adj.  Cock  and  horse.  On 
horseback;  triumphant;  exulting. 


Alma,  they  stienaoiasly  maintain. 
Sits  eoeh-hone  on  her  thxtme  the  brain. 


JrrWr. 


CO'CKLE,  «.  s.  Fr.  coqidUe.    A  small  testa- 
ceous fish. 


It  is  a  eoekk  or  a  walnatndiell. 


Shaktpmr; 


We  may^  I  think,  from  the  make  of  an  oyster,  or 
eocUs,  reasonably  conclude,  that  it  has  not  so  many, 
nor  80  qoick,  Bensea  as  a  man.  Loek», 

Three  common  eodU^-shells  out  of  graveUpita. 

Woodmmrd. 

Co'cKLE,  n.  *.  Sax.  coccel;  Lat.  lolium  si- 
zania;  a  weed  that  ^ws  in  com,  the  same 
with  comrose ;  a  species  of  poppy. 
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He  ahal  no  gospel  glosen^  here  no  teach  * 
We  levea  all  in  the  gret  God,  quod  he : 
Hcwold  sowen  some  difficnltec. 
Or  Bpringen  codiie  in  our  clene  com. 
And  therefore.  Host,  I  warn  thee  beforene. 
My  jolly  body  ahal  a  tale  tell. 
And  I  shal  cUnken  you  so  mery  a  bell 
That  I  shall  waken  all  this  campagnie 

Cktmcer'i  Canterbury  Taiea, 

In  soothing  them,  we  nourish  'gainst  our  senate 
The  cockle  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedition. 

Shakapeare, 

Good  seed  degenerates,  and  oft  obeys 
The  soil's  disease,  and  into  coMe  strays.  Dotme. 

Co'cKLE,  V.  a.  From  cockle.  To  contract 
into  wrinkles,  like  the  shell  of  a  cockle. 

Showers  soon  drenched  the  camblet's  oockUd  grain. 

Oay, 

CCCKLED,  adj.  From  cockle,  Shelled; 
or  perhaps  cochleate,  turbinated. 

Love's  feeling  is  more  soft  and  sensible 
Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails. 

Shaktpeore. 

CO'CKLE-STAIRS,  n.  s.  winding  or  spiral 
stairs. 

COCK-LOFT,  n. «.  Cock  and  lofl.  The 
room  over  the  garret,  in  which  fowls  are  sup- 
posed to  roost;  unless  it  be  rather  corrupted 
from  coploft,  the  cop  or  top  of  the  house. 

If  the  lower  floors  already  bum, 
Cock4ofU  and  garrets  soon  will  take  their  turn. 

Drjfden's  Jmaenal, 

My  garrets,  or  rather  my  eock4ofti  indeed,  are  very 
indifferently  furnished;  but  they  are  rooms  to  lay 
lumber  in.  Sunfu 

COCK-MASTER,  n.  s.  Cock  and  master. 
One  that  breeds  game-cocks. 

A  cock-matter  bought  a  partridge,  and  turned  it 
among  the  fighting  cocks.  L'Ettrange, 

COCK-MATCII,  11.  s.  Cock  and  match. 
Cockfight  for  a  prize. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  heads  of  parties  preserve 
towards  one  another  an  outward  shew  of  good  breed- 
ing, their  tools  will  not  so  mubh  as  mingle  at  a  cock- 
matchf  '     Adduon, 

l*hough  quail-fighting  is  what  is  most  taken  notice 
of,  they  had  doubtless  cod^-nuUchet  alsO' 

Arbuihnot  and  Tope. 

CO'CKNEY,  n.  ».  A  word  of  which  the 
original  is  much  controverted.  The  French  use 
an  expression  pdi%  de  cocaignef  for  a  country  of 
dainties : — 

Tans  est  pour  un  riche  un  pais  de  eooaigne. 

BeUeau. 

Of  this  word  they  are  not  able  to  settle  the 
original.  It  appears,  whatever  was  its  f>rst 
ground,  to  be  very  ancient,  being  mentioned  in 
an  old  Normanno  Saxon  poem : — 

Far  m  see  by  west  Spayng, 
Is  a  lend  yhore  cocayng. 

One  of  the  writers  of  the  glossary  to  Chaucer 
has  the  following  note,  explanatory  of  the  word. 
That  this  is  a  term  of  contempt,  borrowed  ori- 
ginally from  the  kitchen,  is  very  probable.  A 
cook^  in  the  base  Latinity,  was  called  coquinator, 


and  coqwTuirhiSy  Iroin  either  of  which  eokenay 
might  easily  be  derived.    In.  p.  p.  fol.  3.5,  36. 

And.  yet  I  say,  by  my  soule,  I  have  no  salt  bacon, 
Ne  no  cokenejf  (by  Christe)  coloppes  to  make. 

It  seems  to  signify  a  cook.  And  so,  perhaps, 
in  the  Turnament  of  Tottenhaib.  Anc.  Poet,  t. 
ii.  p.  24. 

At  that  feast,  where  they  served  in  rich  amy. 
Every  five  and  five  had  a  ef^eney. 

That  is,  r  suppose,  a  cook  or  scullion  to  at- 
tend them. — In  those  rhymes  ascribed  to  Hugh 
Bigot,  which    Camden    has    published,  firit 
Col,  451  (upon  what  authority  I  know  not)— 
Where  I  in  my  castle  of  Bungey 

Upon  the  river  of  Wavesey, 

I  would  ne  care  for  the  king  of  Coheiujf,  \ 

The  author,  in  callmg  London  Cokeney,  might 
possibly  allude   to  that  imaginary  country  of  ^ 
idleness  and  luxunr  which  was  anciendy  knowa 
by  the  names  of  Cocaigne  or  Cocagne,  a  name 
which  Hickes  has  shown  to  be  derived  from 
coquina.  On.  A.  S.  p.  231.     He  has  there  pub- 
lished an  excellent  description  of  the  country  of  : 
Cokaigne,  in  old  Englisn  verse   but  probably  i 
translated  from  the  French ;  at  least  the  Frendi 
have  had  the  same  fMe  among  them,  for  Boileau 
plainly  alludes  to  it,  sat.  vi :  in  the  words  already 
cited. 

The  festival  of  La  Cocagna,  at  Naples,  de- 
scribed by  Keyster,  v.  ii.  p.  369,  appears  to 
have  the  same  foundation.    It  probably  com- 
menced under  the  Norman  goverment.  Tliere  is 
a  mock  heroic  poem,  in  the  Sicilian  dialect,  en- 
titled. La  Cuccagna  Conquistata,  by  Gio  BaptisU 
Basili,  Palermo,  1674,  in  which  the  description 
of  Palma  citta  di  Cuccagna  begins  thus,— 
Sedi  cuccagna  una  monti^a 
Bi  furmaggiu  grattatu^  et  havi  in  cima 
Bi  maccamni  una  caudara  magna 

I  lie  as  a  drap-sak  in  my  bedde  ^ 
And  when  this  jape  is  told  another  day 
I  shal  be  balden  a  dafiy  or  a  eokenay : 
I  w6l  arise  and  auntr^  it  by  my  fay  : 
Undhardy  is  unsely — ^thus  men  say. 

<^aueer^$  Cmterbmy  TaUa. 

So  the  cockney  did  the  eels  when  she  put  them  in 
the  pastry  alive.  Shakspeatre.  King  Lear, 

I  am  afraid  this  great  lubber,  the  world,  will  prove 
a  cockney.  Id.  Twelfth  Night. 

Some  again  are  in  the  other  extream,  and  drav 
this  mischief  on  their  heads  by  too  ceremonious  and 
strict  diet,  being  over  precise,  codbuy-like.  and  curious 
in  their  observation  of  meats. 

Burton't  Anatomy  ofMOanOoty. 

For  who  is  such  a  cockney  in  his  heart. 
Proud  of  the  plenty  of  the  southern  part. 
To  scorn  that  onion,  by  which  we  may 
Boast  'twas  his  countryman  that  wrote  this  play. 

Dortet. 

The  coeJbMjf,  travelling  into  the  country,  is  surprized 
at  many  common  practices  of  rural  afiairs.         Watt$. 

Cockney,  King  of,  a  title  used  for  the  king 
of  London,  in  an  ancient  poem,  ascribed  to  Hugh 
Bagot,  earl  of  Norfolk,  in  the  time  of  king  Henry 
II.  And  'king  of  the  cockney'  occurs  among 
the  regulations  for  the  sports  and  shows  formerly 
held  in  the  Middle  Temple  oa  Childetmas  Day, 
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where  he  had  his  officers ;  a  marsMy  const^e, 
buUer,  &c.   See  DugdMs  Origines  JtaridUales, 
p.  247. 
COCK-PIT,  n.  s.    Cock  and  pit.    The  area 

where  cocks  fight. 

Can  this  eock-pU  hold 
The  tasty  field  of  France.  Shaktpeare. 

iiid  now  I  have  gained  the  coek-pU  of  the  western 
»orId^  and  academy  o^  arms  for  many  years. 

HowOPs  Vocal  Forett. 

CocK-PjT,  in  maritime  affairs,  a  place  on 
jtbe  lower  deck  of  a  man  of  war,  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  surgeon  aifid  his  mates,  oeii^  the 
place  wheiie  tiie  woimaed  men  are-  dressed  in 
time  of  battle,  or  otherwise. 

COCK-ROACH.    See  Blatta. 

ClKCK'S-COMB,  n.$.  Cock  ana  comb.  A 
plant. 

CfrCK^HEAp,  n.  i .  A  plant,  n^ed  ^so 
ainfoin. 

COCR-SHUT,ii..*.  From  cock  and  shut. 
Tbe  close  of  the  eveu^ng,  at  which  time  poultry 

gOtOTO(«L 

.^furey  aad  himself, 
Ifsd  about  coeh^Uiiia  time^  from  troop  to  troop 
Went  throqgh  the  army.  Shahtptam, 

ayCKSPUR,  n.s.  Cock  and  spur.  Vir- 
ginian hawthorn.     A  species  of  medlar. 

WGKSURE,  adv.-  From  cock  and  sure. 
OmiideDtlj  certain  ;  without  fear  or  diffidence. 
A  word  of  contempt. 

We  steal,  as  ib  a  castle,  eodumre.  Shaktpeare. 

I  tlnraght  myself  coekmare  of  his  horse,  which  he 
R^ly  promised  me.  Pope't  Letters. 

COCKSWAIN,  n.  s.  Sax.  cojxr^ame.  The 
oSicer  who  has  the  command  of  the  cockboat. 
Corruptlj,  coxon,  he  sits  in  the  stem  of  the  boat 
^  steers ;  and  has  a  whistle  to  call  his  men. 

CtyCKWEED,  n.  $.  From  cock  and  weed. 
The  name  of  a  pbmt,  called  also  dittander,  or 
I*pperwoil 

COCLES  (Fublius  Horatius),  a  celebrated 
^maa,  iriio  alone  opposed  the  whole  army  of 
Ponena,  king  of  the  Etruscans,  at  the  head  of  a 
bridge,  while  his  companions  were  cutting  oft 
%  communication  .with  the  shore  behind  him. 
When  tl^e  bridge  was  destroyed,  Cocles,  though 
vended  by  tbe  darts  of  the  enemy,  leapt  into 
^  Tiber,  and  swam  across  it  \?ith  his.anns.  A 
brazen  statue  was  erected  to  him  in  the  temple 
rf  \  ulcan,  by  the  consul  Publicola,  for  his  emi- 
oeot  senrices. 

COCOA,  n.  f .  Span,  cacaotal ;  and  therefore 
£ore  properly  written  cacao.    See  Cacao. 

^  cacao  or  chocolate  nat  is  a  fruit  of  an  oblong 
%3re  'y  is  composed  of  a  than  but  hard  and  woody 
^t  or  akin,  of  a  dark  hiackish  colour,  and  of  a  dry 
i-crnel,  filling  up  its  whole  cavity,  fleshy,  dry,  firm, 
led  baish  to  the  touch,  of  a  dusky  colour,  an  agree- 
able smell,  and  a  pleasant  and  peculiar  taste.  It 
^v  uiknown  to  us  till  the  discovery  of  America. 
^  tree  is  cf  the  thirkness  of  a  man's  leg,  and 
^  A  few  feet  in  height ;  its  bark  rough,  and  full  of 
^^'^'^f  and  its  leaves  six  or  eight  inches  long, 
nlf  as  Boch  in  breadth  and  pointed  at  the  ends, 
^ae  lovers  are  succeeded  by  the  fruit,  which  is 
«8e  sad  oblong,  resembling  a  cucumber,  five,  six, 
*  ^^  inches  in  length,  aad  three  or  four  in  thick- 


ness; when  fully  ripe  of  a  purple  colour.  Within 
the  cavity  of  this  fruit  are  lodged  tlie  eoooa  nuts 
usually  about  thirty  in  number.  HiW*  Materia  Medioa, 

Amid  those  orchards  of  the  sun. 
Give  me  to  drain  the  eocoa'i  milky  bowl, 
jCnd  from  the  palm  to  draw  its  freshening  wine. 

Tlumeom* 

Cocoa,  in  botany.    See  Cocos. 

Cocoa  Island,  a  small  island,  part  of 
the  group  of  the  Foggy  Islands,  near  tne  west 
coast  of  Sumatra.  Long.  100°  30'  E.,  lat. 
^  29'  S. 

COCOA-NUT  3ay,  a  bay  of  the  Pacific,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Roberts's  Island.  Safe  anchor- 
age and  regular  soundings  are  found  from  eigh- 
teen to  five  fathoms  water;  the  bottom  a  fine 
clear  sand ;  excellent  fresh  water  discharges  itself 
into  the  bay,  near  a  grove  of  cocoa-nut  trees. 
Long.  219°  48*  E.,lat.  7°  35'  S, 

Cocoa-Nut  Island,  a  small  island  near 
the  west  coast  of  Sumatra.  Long.  95°  35'  E., 
lat.  4°  38'  N.  Also  a  small  island  at  the  en- 
trance of  Carteret's  harbour,  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  New  Ireland. 

CocoA-NuT  Key,  a  small  island  in  the  Spanish 
main,  near  the  Mosquito  shore.  Long.  82°  20* 
W.,  lat.  15°  52'  N. 

CocOA-NuT  Point,  a  cape  forming  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  the  island  of  Gilolo.  Lone?. 
128°  26'  E.,  lat.  0°  44'  S. 

COCONATO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  fiimous 
for  being  the  birth-place  of  Christopher  Colon, 
or  Columbus.  It  is  four  miles  south  of  Cres- 
centio,  and  twenty  east  of  Turin.  Long.  8°  9*  E., 
lat.  45°  5'  N. 

COCOS,  in  ootany,  a  genus  of  the  class  mo- 
noccia,  order  hexandria;  natural  order  palms. 
Male,  CAL.  tripartite:  cor.  tripetalous,  with 
six  stamina :  female,  cal.  quinquepartite  :  cor. 
tripetalous:  the  stigmatk  three,  and  the  plum 
coriaceous.  Species  five,  the  chief,  C.  nucifera, 
the  cocoa-nut  tree,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  the  Maldive  and  some  desert  islands  in 
the  East  Indies :  and  from  thence  to  have  been 
transported  to  all  the  warm  parts  of  America  * 
for  it  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  inland  parts,  nor 
anywhere  hr  distant  from  settlements.  It  fre- 
quently rises  sixty  feet  high.  The  body  of  the 
trunk,  which  generally  leans  to  one  side,  occa- 
sioned by  the  great  weight  of  nuts  it  sustains 
when  young,  is  of  an  equal  thickness  at  top  and 
at  bottom,  but  somewhat  smaller  in  the  middle ; 
its  color  is  of  a  pale  brown  throughout,  and  the 
bark  smooth.  The  leaves  or  branches  are  often 
fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  long,  about  twenty-eight 
in  number,  winged  of  a  yellow  color,  straight 
and  tapering.  The  pinnae  are  green,  often  three 
feet  long  next  the  trunk,  but  diminishing  in 
length  toward  the  extremity  of  the  branches ; 
which  are  fastened  at  top  by  brown  stringy 
threads  that  grow  out  of  them,  of  the  size  of  or- 
dinary pack-  thread,  and  are  interwoven  like  a 
web.  The  nuts  hang  at  the  ton  of  the  trunk,  ia 
clusters  of  a  dozen  in  each.  Each  nut,  next  the 
stem,  has  three  holes  closely  stopped,  one  being 
wider  and  more  easily  penetrated  than  the  re^t. 
When  the  kernel  begins  to  grow,  it  incrusts  the 
inside  of  the  nut  in  a  bluish,  jelly-like  substance ; 
as  this  grows  harder,  the  enclosed  liquid,  distilled 
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into  the  nut  from  the  roots,  become  somewhat 
acid ;  and  the  kernel,  as  the  nut  ripens,  becomes 
«till  more  solid ;  and  at  length  lines  the  whole 
inside  of  the  nut  for  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  being  as  white  as  snow,  and  of  the  flavor 
of  an  almond.  The  quantity  of  liquor  in  a  full 
^own  nut  is  frequently  a  pint  and  upwards. 
The  husky  tegument  of  the  nut  consists  of  strong, 
tough,  stringy  filaments,  which,  when  removed 
from  the  fruit,  resemble  coarse  oakum.  The 
leaves  are  wrought  into  brooms,  hammocks  in 
form  of  nets,  mats,  sacks,  and  other  useful  uten- 
sils. The  tree  is  propagated  by  planting  the 
nuts,  which,  in  six  or  eight  weeks,  will  come  up, 
provided  they  are  fresh  and  thoroughly  ripe ;  but 
tliis  is  what  few  of  them  are  when  brought  into 
fhis  country ;  for  they  ^e  always  gathered  liefore 
^ey  are  ripe,  that  they  may  keep  during  the  pas- 
oge.  The  best  way,  therefore,  would  be  to 
gather  such  nuts  as  are  thoroughly  ripe  in  their 
native  country,  and  plant  them  in  a  tub  of  dry 
sand,  to  keep  them  from  the  vermin  during  the 
passage.  Here  they  will  frequently  sprout,  which 
will  be  an  advantage,  as  they  may  then  be  im- 
mediately planted  in  pots  of  earth,  and  plunged 
in  the  bark-stove.  2.  C  .butyracea.  Palm-oil- 
tree.  A  native  also  of  South  America ;  unarmed : 
fronds  pinnate :  leaflets  simple.  It  is  from  this 
species  that  we  obtain  the  palm-oil  of  the  dispen- 
satories. For  a  farther  account  of  which  see 
Palm-oil. 

Cocos  Island,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
abounding,  according  to  captain  Vancouver,  ia 
fish,  and  having  a  fruitful  soil.  It  is  about  twelve 
miles  in  circumference,  say  those  who  examined 
it,  lying  in  a  north-eas^and  south-west  direction, 
and  about  four  miles  long  and  two  broad,  with 
detached  rocks  and  islets  scattered  about  its 
shores.  Those  lying  off  its  south-west  part 
extend  to  the  greatest  distance,  which  is  nearly 
two  miles,  but  they  cannot  be  considered  as  dan- 
gerous, because  they  are  sufficiently  high  to  be 
seen  and  avoided.  Water  abounds  in  every  part 
of  the  island,  of  excellent  quality,  and  is  to  be 
easily  procured  at  the  stations  to  which  vessels 
can  resort.  The  soil  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  streams  that  ^1  into  each  of  the 
bays,  is  of  a  poor,  loose,  sandy  nature ;  but,  at  a 
little  distance,  behind  the  beach  and  in  the  fis- 
sures of  the  rocks,  a  rich  black  mould  was  ob- 
served, apparently  capable  of  affording  much 
vegetable  nourishment.  All  its  vegetable  pro- 
ductious  appeared  to  grow  luxuriantly,  and  co- 
vered the  island  in  one  entire  wilderness.  On 
the  rocky  cliffs,  near  the  sea  side,  whose  uneven 
surface  admitted  the  growth  of  vegetables,  a 
coarse  kind  of  grass  is  produced,  that  afforded 
an  excellent  retreat  for  the  different  kinds  of  sea-^ 
fowl  which  resort  thither  to  roost  and  build  their' 
nests,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  to  lay  their 
eggs,  as  they  are  at  little  pains  to  form  a  nest  of 
any  description. 

About  these  cliffs  grow  a  very  particular  kind 
of  trees,  something  like  the  cloth-plant  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  but  much  larger ;  some  of 
tl.ese  j^row  to  the  height  of  about  Uiirty  feet,  are 
of  a  lightish  colored  bark,  free  from  branches  to 
the  top,  which  is  somewhat  bushy.  Many  of 
tlie  trees  that  composed  the  forest^  especially  in 


the  interior  and  elevated  parts  of  the  island, 
seemed  to  be  of  a  considerable  size.    The  coco>- 
nut  trees,  which  grow  not  only  on  the  sea-shore, 
but  high  up  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  were  the 
only  trees  we  saw  that  bore  any  fruit,  although 
in  one  of  the  rivulets  an  unripe  guava  was  picked 
up,  which  most  probably  had  come  from  the  in- 
terior country ;  in  addition  to  these,  we  noticed 
an  abundance  of  different  sorts  of  ferns,  some  of 
which  produced  a  stem  nearly  six  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  grew  to  the  height  of  nearly  twenty 
feet ;  these,  as  well  as  I  recollect,  were  exactly 
of  the  same  description  as  those  commonly  found 
in  New  Zealand.    Such  were  the  most  general 
vegetable  productions  of  this  island  that  fell 
under  our  observation;   to  which  we  further 
added   tlie  seeds  of  apples,  peaches,  melons, 
pumpkins,  with  beans,  pease,  &c.    Fi^  were  in 
great  abundance,  and  sharks  of  large  size ;  no 
turtles  were  seen ;  but  the  shores  abounded  with 
rats  and  land-crabs.     All  the  sea-birds  common 
to  tropical  regions  were  found  here.*    In  a  hay 
on  the  western  shore  Vancouver's  men  found  a 
bottle,  stating,  that  the  ship  Ratler,  South  Sea 
whaler,  of  London,  had  arrived  here  26th  of  July, 
1793,  and  after  procuring  wood,  water,  and  re- 
freshments, had  left  a  breed  of  hogs  and  goats  on 
the  island.    None  of  these  articles  were,  how- 
ever, to  be  found.    Long.  273**  6*  E.,  lai.  5"  35'  N. 

CO'CTILE,  a^.  Lat.  coctUis.  Made  by 
baking,  as  a  brick. 

CCVCTION,  n.  $.  Lat.  coctio.  The  act  of 
boiling. 

The  disease  is  someuiues  attended  with  expectnn- 
tion  from  the  lungs,  and  that  is  taken  off  by  a  eoeiiem 
and  resolution  uf  the  feverish  matter,  and  termi- 
nates in  suppuration  or  a  gangrene.  Arhtithnot  on  Diet. 

COCYTUS,  from  kwcvw,  to  weep;  one  of  the 
rivers  of  hell,  according  to  the  mythology  of  tlie 
poets.  It  was  a  branch  of  the  river  Styx ;  and 
nowed,  says  Horace,  with  a  dull  and  languid 
stream. 

COD,  tl.9.  )       Lat.   cmitc ;    [tal.   cavallau ; 
Cod-fish.  J  Belg.   kabUjauer,   from  Ktfa>^\ 
Scot,  headocky  a  sea-fish  with  a  large  hepd. 

O !  squander  not  thy  grief,  whose  tears  command 
To  weep  upon  bur  cod  in  Newfoundland, 
The  plenteous  pickle  shall  preserve  the  fish. 
And  Europe  taste  thy  sorrows  in  a  dish.  G^, 

Cod,  n.  s.  Sax.  co't>'t>e.  Any  case  or  husk  in 
which  seeds  are  lodged. 

Thy  com  thou  there  mayest  safely  sow. 
Where  in  full  codi  last  year  rich  pease  did  ^w. 

They  let  pease  lie  in  small  heaps  as  they  ar» 
reaped,  till  they  find  the  hawm  and  cod  dry. 

Mortimar's  Hmtbmmhjf. 

Cod,  V,  n.  From  the  noun.  To  enclose  in  a 
cod. 

All  coddfd  grains  being  a  destroyer  of  weeds^  an 
hnprover  of  land,  and  a  preparer  of  it  for  other  rrops. 


Cod,  in  ichthyplogy.    See  Gadus. 

Cod  Fishery.    See  Fishery. 

Cod,  Cape,  a  promontory  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  south  side  of  Boston  Bay,  in  MassaMchu- 
setts,  near  the  entrance  of  Boston  harboar.  I( 
was  discovered,  and  thus  named,  by  Burlfaolo' 
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rGosnold,  in  1602.     Long.  70**  10*  W.,  lat. 

Cod,  Cape,  a  peninsula  of  Massachusetts,  so 
named  from  ^e  above  cape,  which  lies  on  its 
coast,  extending  sixty-five  miles  in  length,  from 
the  isthmus  between  Barnstaple  and  Buzzard's 
Bay  to  Race  Point,  and  in  breadth,  for  thirty 
miles,  not  above  three,  and  above  half  the  re- 
mainder from  six  to  nine  miles.  It  is  surrounded 
hj  water  on  all  sides  except  the  west,  where  it  is 
bounded  by  Plymouth  county. 

CODDERS,  ».  «.  From  cod.  Gatherers  of 
pease. 

CODE, ».  ».  Lat.  codej.  A  book.  A  book 
of  the  civil  law. 

We  find  in  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  rode  the 
iateres  of  trade  veiy  well  provided  for. 

Arbvihmot  on  Coifu. 

ladratores,  covenants,  articles  they  draw, 
Lsi^  aa  the  fields  themselves ;  and  larger  far 
Than  civil  csdet  with  all  their  glosses  are. 

•  Pope'w  Satires. 

Code,  in  jurisprudence,  is  a  name  given  by 
vay  of  eminence  to  a  collection  of  the  laws  and 
constitutions  of  the  Roman  emperors,  made  by 
Older  of  Justinian.  It  is  accounted  the  second 
volume  of  the  civil  law,  and  contains  twelve 
books ;  the  matter  of  which  is  nearly  the  same 
widi  that  of  the  digests,  especially  the  first  eight 
books ;  hut  the  style  is  neither  so  pure,  nor  the 
method  so  accurate ;  and  it  determines  matters 
of  daily  use,  whereas  the  digests  discuss  the 
more  abstruse  and  subtle  questions  of  the  law, 
gi?ing  the  Tanous  opinions  of  the  anient  law- 
yers. Although  Justinian's  code  is  thus  distin- 
gained  by  the  appellation  of  code,  yet  there 
were  codes  before  nis  time,  such  as  Gregorian 
code,  and  Hermogenean  code :  collections  of  the 
Rozmin  laws  made  by  two  celebrated  lawyers, 
Gregorius  and  Hermogenes^  which  included  the 
constitutions  of  the  emperors  from  Adrian  to 
Dioclesian  and  Maximmus.  The  Theodosian 
code,  comprised  in  sixteen  books,  formed  out  of 
d)e  constitutions  of  the  emperors  from  Constan- 
tine  the  Great  to  Theodosius  II.,  was  observed 
almost  over  all  the  west,  till  it  was  abrogated  by 
the  Justinian  code.  There  are  several  later  codes, 
particularly  the  ancient  Gothic,  and  those  of  the 
French  kings,  as  the  code  of  Euridic  Louis,  and 
Henry,  code  Marchande,  code  des  Eaux^  Sec, 
and  latteriy  we  have  bad  the  code  de  Napoleon. 
See  Napoleov. 

Code,  a  considerable  river  of  Panama,  South 
America,  on  which  a  large  contraband  trade  be- 
ing carried  on  formerly  into  the  Paci6c,  a  tower 
was  built  at  its  mouth.  Long.  Q(P  25'  W.,  lat. 
S=*  5'  N.,  and  taken  by  the  English  1746. 

CODEX,  in  antiquity,  a  book,  or  tables  on 
which  the  ancients  wrote,  so  called  ^  codicibus, 
9r  caudicibus  arborum,  the  trunks  of  trees ;  the 
bark  of  which,  being  stripped  off,  served  the  an- 
cients to  write  their  books  on.  Codex  also  de- 
loted  a  kind  of  punishment  by  means  of  a  clog 
or  block  of  wood,  to  which  slaves  who  had 
offended  were  tied  fast,  and  obliged  to  drag  it 
along  with  them ;  and  sometimes  they  sat  on  it 
closely  bound. 
CODIA,  among  botanists,  signifies  the  head  of 


any  plant,  but  more  particularly  a  poppy  head ; 
whence  its  syrup  is  called  diacodium. 

CoDiA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  digynia  or- 
der, and  octandria  class  of  plants :  cal.  tetraphyl- 
lous,  with  small  oblong  horizontal  leaves :  cor. 
consists  of  four  very  small  linear  petals :  stam. 
eight  filaments,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx  ;  an- 
therae  roundish.  Species,  one  only,  a  native  of 
New  Caledonia. 

CO'DICIL,  71. 9.  Lat.  codiciUus.  An  appen- 
dage to  a  will. 

The  man  suspects  his  lady's  crying, 

Was  but  to  gain  him  to  appoint  her. 

By  codicil  a  larger  jointure.  Prior, 

Codicil,  in  law,  a  supplement  to  a  will  which 
it  resembles,  except  that  it  makes  no  mention  of 
an  heir  or  executor,  and  is  not  written  with  the 
formalities  prescribed  for  a  testament :  so  that  a 
codicil  is  a  less  solemn  will,  of  one  that  dies  either 
testate  or  intestate,  without  the  appointment  of 
an  heir ;  testate,  when  he  that  hath  made  his  co- 
dicil hath  either  before  or  afterwards  made  his 
testament,  on  which  that  codicil  depends,  or  to 
which  it  refers :  intestate,  when  one  leaves  bo- 
hind  him  only  a  codicil  without  a  testament « 
wherein  he  gives  legacies  to  be  paid  only  by  the 
heir  at  law.  • 

CO'DILLE,  ».  «.  Fr.  codille ;  Span.  codt//o. 
A  term  at  ombre,  when  ihe  game  is  won. 

She  sees,  and  trembles  at  the'  approaching  ill ; 
Just  in  the  jaws  of  rain  and  codille. 

Pope*9  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

To  CODLE,  V.  a.  Lat.  co^mo,  coctulo.  To 
parboil ;  to  soften  by  the  heat  of  water. 

CO'DLING,  n.  «.  From  To  codle.  Ati  apple 
generally  codled  to  be  mixed  with  milk. 

In  July  come  gilliflowers  of  all  varieties,  early 
pears  and  plums  in  fruit,  gennitings  and  codlingt. 

Bacon's  Essays. 

Their  entertainment  at  the  height. 
In  cream  and  oodUngs  revelling  iwith  delight. 

King's  Cookery. 

He  let  it  lie  all  winter  in  a  gravel  walk,  south  of 
a  codling  hedge.  Mortimer's  Husbandry, 

A  codling,  ere  it  went  his  lip  in. 
Would  straight  become  a  golden-pippin.  Swift, 

CODOGNO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  ci-devant 
duchy  of  Milan,  situated  in  the  department  of 
Adda,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Adda  and  the 
Po.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  French  ge- 
neral Laharpe,  when  he  was  shot  by  the  Austrians, 
in  May,  1796,  though  the  French  were  victorious. 
It  was  also  the  scene  of  a  defeat  of  the  Austrians, 
fifty  years  before,  in  1746.  It  lies  thirty-three 
miles  east  of  Pavia,  and  ten  S.  S.  E.  of  Udina. 
Lon.  10*»  59'  E.,  lat.  45°  6'  N. 

CODON,  KtifSwVf  in  antiquity,  a  cymbal,  or 
rather  little  brass  bell,  resembling  the  head  of  a 
poppy.  They  were  fastened  to  the  trappings  and 
oridles  of  horses. 

CoDON,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  tne  monogynia 
order,  and  decandria  class  of  plants:  CAL.de- 
cem partite,  with  the  segments  alternately  long 
and  short:  cor.  campanulated,  with  the  limb 
decempartite  and  equal ;  the  nectarium  decem- 
locular,  of  ten  scales  inserted  iftto  the  heels  of 
the  stamina ;  the  seed-case  bilocular ;  the  seeds 
hairy,  roundish,  in  a  dry  colored  pulp.  Speciea 
eight,  one  only  a  Cape  plant. 
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CODRINGTON  (Christopher),  a  celebrated 
English  officer,  boru  at  Barbadoes  in  1668,  and 
educated  at  Oxford ;  after  which  he  betook  him- 
self to  the  army ;  and,  by  his  merit  and  courage, 
soon  recommending  hiraielf  to  the  favor  of  king 
William,  was  made  a  captain  in  the  first  regiment 
of  foot  guards.  He  was  at  the  siege  of  Namur 
m  1695 ;  and,  upon  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  was 
made  governor  in  chief  of  the  Leeward  and  Ca- 
ribbee  islands.  In  1701,  howerer,  several  articles 
were  exhibited  against  him  before  the  House  of 
Commons;  to  which  he  published  a  distinct  and 
particular  answer,  and  was  honorably  acquitted. 
In  1703,  he  showed  great  bravery  at  &e  attack  of 
Guadaloupe ;  but  at  last  he  lived  a  studious  and 
retired  life.  He  died  at  Barbadoes  April  7th, 
1710,  and  was  buried  there ;  but  his  body  was 
afterwards  brought  over  to  England,  and  interred, 
in  1716,  at  Oxford.  By  his  last  will,  he  be- 
queathed his  plantations  in  Barbadoes,  and  part 
of  the  island  of  Barbuda,  to  the  Society  for  Pro- 
pagating the  Gospel  in  Foreign  parts ;  and  left  a 
noble  legacy  to  All  Souls  College,  of  which  he 
had  been  a  fellow.  This  legacy  consisted  of  his 
library,  which  was  valued  at  £6000,  and  £lO,000 
to  be  laid  out;  £6000  in  building  a  library,  and 
£4000  in  furnishing  it  with  books'.  He  wrote 
some  of  the  poems  in  the  IVlusse  Anglicans, 
printed  at  London  in  1741. 

Cod  Roy,  a  river  of  Newfoundland,  which 
jfuns  into  the  sea  between  cape  Ray  and  cape 
Anguille. 

CODRUS,  the  seventeenth  and  last  king  of 
Athens,  son  of  Melanthus.  When  the  Heraclids 
made  war  against  Athens,  the  oracle  foretold  that 
the  victory  would  be  granted  to  that  nation 
whose  king  was  killed  in  battle.  The  Heraclidae 
upon  this  gave  strict  orders  to  spare  the  life  of 
Codnis ;  but  the  patriotic  king  disguised  himself 
and  attacked  one  of  the  enemy,  by  whom  he  was 
killed.  The  Athenians  obtained  the  victory,  and 
Codrus  was  deservedly  called  the  father  of  his 
countrv.  He  reigned  twenty-oiie  years,  about 
A.  A.  C.  1071.  To  pay  the  more  honor  to  his 
memory,  the  Athenians  enacted,  that  no  man  after 
Codrus  should  reign  in  Athens,  under  the  name 
of  king.    See  Attica. 

Cod's  Head,  a  cape  on  the  south-west  coast 
of  Ireland.    Long.  9"*  59*  W.,  lat  51°  36'  N. 

COECK  (Peter),  called  also  Peter  Van  Aelst, 
was  a  Flemish  painter  of  the  school  of  Bernard 
of  Brussels.  In  1531  he  went  to  Constantino- 
pie,  and  made  some  admirable  drawings  of  the 
Turkish  costume,  which  he  afterward  cut  in 
wood.  His  historical  pictures,  as  well  as  por- 
traits, have  been  much  admired.  He  was  pamter 
to  Charies  V.  and  died  at  Antwerp  in  1 550. 

CG:1CUM,  in  anatomy,  the  blind  gut;  so 
called  as  it  has  but  one  opening,  being  the  first 
portion  of  the  large  intestine  in  which  the  small 
intestine  ends.    See  Anatomy  and  Intestines. 

COETFICACY,  n.  t.  Lat.  am  and  effica- 
da.  The  power  of  several  things  acting  to- 
gether to  produce  an  efiect. 

We  cannot  In  general  infer  the  efficacy  of  those 
•tars,  or  eoeffieacy  particular  in  medications 

hrowne't  Vulgar  Erroun, 
COEFFI'CIENCY,    n.  «. ;   con  and  efficio. 


Lat.  ^u-operation ;  the  state  of  acting  togetiieff 
to  some  single  end. 

The  managing  and  carrying  on  ol  this  troric  by  the 
spirits  instrumental  eaeffi^mey,  requires  that  they  bft 
kept  together  without  distinction  or  dissiptiUtfn. 

GUmuiU^i  8cepm. 

Coefficients.    See  Algebra. 

COEFFI'CIENT.  n.  ».  Lat.  coTiandeJ^Mm*. 
1.  That  which  unites  its  action  with  the  actiutt 
of  another.  2.  In  algebra;  such  numbers,  or 
given  quantities,  that  are  put  before  letters,  or 
unknown  quantities,  into  which  letters  they  are 
supposed  to  be  multiplied,  and  so  do  make  a 
rectangle  or  product,  with  the  letters ;  as  4  a,  6 
Xycx  x;  where  4  is  the  coefficient  of  4  a,  6  of  6  f , 
and  coicxx. 

The  coeffldent  of  any  generating  term  in  flajdons, 
is  the  quantity  arising  by  the  division  of  that  term, 
by  the  generated  quantity.  Chanben^ 

CCELIAC  Aetert.    See  Anatomy.     Index. 

CCE'LIAC  Passion.  KoiXus  the  belly.  A 
diarrhoea,  or  flux,  that  arises  from  the  indigestioa 
or  putrefaction  of  food  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
whereby  the  aliment  comes  away  little  altered 
from  what  it  was  when  eaten,  or  changed  like 
corrupted  stinking  flesh. 

CcELiAC  Vein,  in  anatomy,  that  which  nin« 
through  the  intestinum  rectum,  along  with  ffae 
coeliac  artery. 

CCELIMONTAl^A  Porta,  one  of  the  gates 
of  Rome,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  mount  Cceliusy 
and  hence  its  name :  thought  to  be  the  ancient 
Asinaria  by'  some.  By  this  gate  Alaric,  with  his 
Goths,  is  said  to  have  entered  and  plundered 
Rome. 

CCELIOBRIGA,  in  ancient  geography,a  town 
of  the  Bracari  in  the  Hither  Spain,  south  of  Bra- 
cara  Augusta,  north  of  the  Durius,  and  not  far 
from  the  Atlantic.  It  was  a  municipium,  and  is 
now  thought  to  be  Barcelona. 

COELIUS  MoNS,  one  of  the  seven  hills  of 
Rome  ;  so  called  from  Coeles,  a  Tuscan  captain, 
who  came  to  the  assistance  of  RomuUis  against 
the  Sabines,  according  to  Dionysius  Halicamas- 
sus.  It  was  caRed  a^o  Querculanus,  or  Quer- 
cetul  anus,  from  the  oaks  growing  on  it;  and  Au- 
gustus by  Tiberius.  To  the  east  it  had  the  city 
walls,  on  the  south  the  Coeliolus,  to  the  west  the 
Palatine,  and  on  the  north  the  Esqniline. 

CCELOS  PoftTUS,  a  town  of  the  Chersonesus, 
near  Sestos ;  where  the  Athenians  erected  a  tro- 
phy, after  a  apa  victory  over  the  Lacedemo- 
nians. 

COE'MPTION,  n.  s.  Lat.  coemptio.  The  act 
of  buying  up  the  whole  quantity  of  anything. 

Monopolies  and  coemption  of  wares  for  xewale, 
where  they  are  not  restrained^  arefreat  means  to  en- 
rich. Baeon'a  JBHoy*. 

COEMPTIONALES,  among  the  Romans, 
an  appellation  given  to  old  slaves,  who  were  sold 
in  a  lot  widi  others,  because  they  could  not  be 
alone. 

COEN  (JohnPaterson),  governor  of  the  Dutch 
settlements  in  the  East  Indies,  and  founder  of  the 
city  of  Batavia,  was  bom  at  Hoom  in  1587.  He 
was  educated  in  Italy  for  a  commercial  life  and 
afterwards  went  to  India,  where  he  introduced 
the  Italian  mode  of  book-keeping.     He    suc- 
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ceeded  to  tbe  gOTemonhip  of  ^Aotam  in  1617, 
iHit  two  yeais  after  be  remoYed  the  €u)tory  to 
BataTi^  which  city  he  planned  and  built.  In 
1623  he  retumed  to  Europe,  but  in  1627  he  went 
back  to  Batavia,  which  he  defended  with  great 
bravery  against  the  emperor  Java,  who  lost  such 
a  great  number  of  men  before  the  place,  that  the 
dad  carcases  produced  a  pestilence,  of  which 
Coen  died  in  1629. 

CCENOBITE,  from  coivoc,  common,  and 
jSmci  life,  a  leligious  who  lives  in  a  convent,  or 
is  conunanity,  under  a  certain  rule ;  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  hermit,  who  lives  in  solitude.  Cassian 
makes  this  dilfeience  between  a  convent  and  mo- 
nasteiy,  that  the  latter  may  be  applied  to  the  re- 
skieoce  of  a  single  religious  or  recluse ;  whereas 
tbe  convent  implies  coenobites,  or  numbers  of 
neligiom  living  in  common.  Fleury  speaks  of 
three  kinds  of  monks  in  Eg]rpt :  anadiorets,  who 
life  in  solitude ;  ccenobites,  who  continue  to  live 
in  community  ;  and  sarabaites,  who  are  a  kind 
of  inonks  errant,  that  stroll  from  place  to  place. 
He  refers  the  institution  of  coenobites  to  the  times 
of  the  aposdes,  and  makes  it  a  kind  of  imitation 
of  the  ordinary  lives  of  the  faithful  at  Jerusalem ; 
thoijgii  St.  PachomiurB  is  ordinarily  allowed  to 
have  been  the  institutor  of  the  coenobite  life ;  as 
being  the  first  who  gave  a  rule  to  any  com^ 
HQoity. 

COINOBIUM,  jcotvo^ioy,  (he  state  of  living  in 
a  society,  or  community,  where  all  things  are 
naunon.  Pythagoras  is  thought  to  be  the  au* 
thor  or  institutor  of  tliis  kind  of  life  ;  his  disci- 
ples, though  some  hundreds  in  number,  being 
«bl^  to  give  up  all  their  private  estates,  to  be 
umexed  to  the  joint  stock  of  the  whole.  The 
Esseoians  among  the  Jews  and  Platonists  are 
sad  to  have  Jived  in  Uie  same  manner.  Many 
Christiaos  also  have  thought  this  the  most  per- 
ist  kind  of  society,  as  being  that  in  which  Christ 
iad  bis  apostles  chose  to  live. 

COETQUAL,  adj.    I      From    Lat.  con   and 

CoCqu&i  ity,  n.  $.  S  equaUs,  equal ;  being  of 
<he  same  rank  and  dignity,  with  another. 

Henry  tbe  fifth  did  sometimes  prophesy. 
If  oi^e  he  cmme  to  be  a  cardinal. 
Hell  make  his  cap  coequal  with  the  crown. 

^aktpeare.      Hemy  IV, 

COE'RCE,  V.  a.  '\  Lat.  coerceo ;  to  restrain ; 
Coe'bcjble,  a/^.  f  to  keep  in  order  by  force ; 
Coe'ecjov,  n.  s.  ipsn^  restraint;  check. 
Coe'rcive,  adj,  J  That  which  has  the  power 
aid  authority  of  restraining  by  punishment. 

For  mittisteTS  to  seek  that  themselves  might  have 
9trtm  power  over  the  church,  would  have  bee^ 
kvtij  coDstraed.  Hooker'a  Preface. 

The  ooenion  or  execation  ox  the  sentence  m  ecde- 
■iMtical  coQzts,  is  only  by  excommunication  of  the 
pcnon  contomacious.  Holers  Common  Law, 

The  virtues  of  a  general,  or  a  king,  are  prudence, 
K«»el,  active  fortitude,  eoeroine  power,  awful  com- 
awd,  and  the  exercise  of  magnanimity,  as  well  as 
jtotiec  X>ryden, 

(jovermnent  has  eotnAon  and  animadversion  upon 
■vh  M  neglect  their  duty;  without  which  ooerdoe 
f**ey,  all  ggvenunent  is  toothless  and  precarious. 

SmUh. 


COESSE'NTUL,  a^.  \     Lat.  am  and  t$$enr 
Coessektia'lity,  11.  s.  S  tia.   Participating  of 
the  same  essence. 

The  Lord  our  God  is  but  one  God,  in  which  indi- 
visible unity  we  adore  the  Father,  as  being  altogether 
of  himself;  we  glorify  that  consubstantial  Worif, 
which  is  the  Son  ;  we  bless  and  magnify  that  ooeiim- 
Hal  Spirit  eternally  proceeding  from  both,  which  is  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Hooker, 

COETA'NEOUS,  adj,  Lat.  con  and  atas. 
Of  the  same  age  with  another :  with  to. 

Kve  was  old  as  Adam,  and  Cain  their  son  eoetane- 

out  unto  both.  Brownest  Vulgar  Erroun, 

Every  fault  hath  penal  effects,  oMtaMeoia  to  the  act. 

Gov, 

Through  the  body  every  member  sustains  another ; 

and  all  are  opeloMeoiif,  because  none  can  subsist  alone. 

BentUy't  Sermona. 

COETER'NAL,  adj.  -%     Lat.  con  and  eiemus. 

Coeter'nally,  adv,  >  Having  existence  from 

Coeter'nity,  n.s.  3  eternity.  In  a  state  of 
equal  eternity  with  another. 

Arias  had  dishonored  his  eoetemaUjf  begotten  Son. 

Hooker. 

The  eternity  of  the  Son's  generation,  and  his  coe- 
temity  and  consubstantiality  with  the  Father,  when  he 
came  down  from  heaven,  and  was  incarnate. 

Hammond*9  FundamentaU. 

Hail!  holy  Light!  ofispring  of  Heaven  /irst-bom* 
Or  of  the  Eternal  eoetemal  beam. 
May  I  express  thee,  unblamed :  since  God  is  light. 
And  never  but  in  unapproached  light 
Bwelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee. 
Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate.        Milton, 

COE'VAL,  adj.  &  n. «,  >      Lat.  co(Wus.    The 
Coe'vous,  adj.  $  same  in  age ;  a  con- 

temporary; but  properly  one  not  only  living  at 
the  same  time,  but  of  the  same  time  of  life. 
This  religion  cannot  pretend  to  be  coet>al  with  man. 

Hale. 
Although  we  bad  no  monuments  of  religion  ancienter 
than  idolatry,  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that 
idolatrous  religion  was  coeval  to  mankind. 

Id,     Origin  of  JlfonAiml. 
The  monthly  revolutions  of  the  moon,  or  the  diur- 
nal <ai  the  earth  upon  its  own  axis,  by  the  very  hypo- 
thesis, are  coeval  with  the  former.  Bentley, 
Then  it  should  not  have  been  the  first,  as  supposing 
some  other  thing  ooerom  to  it.  South, 
Even  his  teeth  and  white,  like  a  young  flock. 
Coeval,  and  new-shorn,  from  the  dear  brook 
Recent.  Prior, 
As  it  were  not  enough  to  have  outdone  all  your 
eoevala  in  wit,  you  wiU  excel  them  in  good  nature. 

Pope, 
Silence,  coeval  with  eternity ! 
Thou  wext,  ere  nature  first  began  to  be, 
'Twas  one  vast  nothing  all,  and  all  slept  fast  in  thee  ! 

Jd. 
O  my  coevals!  remnants  of  yourselves! 
Poor  human  ruins  tottering  o'er  the  grave  I 
Shall  we,  shall  aged  men,  like  aged  trees. 
Strike  deeper  their  vile  root,  and  closer  cling 
Still  more  enamoured  of  this  wretched  soil  ? 

YoungU  Night  Thoughte. 
Describe  the  man  of  whom 
His  own  coevaU  took  but  litde  note. 
And  paint  his  person,  character,  and  views 
As  they  had  known  him  from  his  mother's  womb. 

Cowper^i  ToA^ 
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COEVORDEU,  or  Koetorde,  a  fortified 
fown,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Dreathe,  ia 
the  Netherlands,  situated  on  the  river  Aa.  It 
has  oeen  regarded  as  the  chef  d'oeuvre  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Coehom,  and  one  of  the  strongest  for- 
tresses of  Holland,  forming  the  key  to  Groningen, 
Overyssel,  and  Frieiland.  Its  form  is  that  of  a 
regular  pentagon,  with  high  and  thick  ramparts, 
teven  large  bastions,  seven  half  moons,  and  seven 
ravelins.  It  is  farther  strengthened  by  a  fort 
surrounded  with  five  other  bastions,  and  sur- 
rounded by  marshes.  It  was  besieged  in  1672 
by  Bernard  Von  Galen,  the  warlike  bishop  of 
Munster,  and  betrayed  by  the  governor;  but 
shortly  after  retaken  by  the  Dutch.  In  1795  it 
surrendered  to  the  French.  It  is  thirty  miles 
south  of  Groningen,  thirty-six  north-east  of  De- 
venter,  and  sixty  north-east  of  Amheim. 

COEUR  (James),  an  opulent  French  mer- 
chant of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  is  said  to  have 
had  300  agents  in  the  Levant,  and  lent  200,000 
crowns  of  gold  to  Charles  VII.  which  enabled  him 
to  conquer  Normandy.  He  was,  in  return,  tried 
upon  some  &lse  charges,  and  condemned  to  the 
loss  of  his  estates,  and  the  payment  of  an  enor- 
mous fine.  He  himself  only  escaped  through  the 
management  of  one  of  his  clerks,  and  died  in  the 
isle  of  Cliio  in  1456. 

COEXrST,  v.  n.     ^     Lat.  con  and  emsto, 
CoEXi'sTEMCE,  n.  $,  >To  exist  at  the  same  time 
CoExi'sTENT,  adj,    y  with  another.  Existence 
together;  equal  in  time  and  duration. 

The  three  stars  that  eoexut  in  heavenly  constel- 
lations, are  a  xnultitade  of  stars. 

HaWa  Origm  of  Mankind. 

Of  substances  no  one  has  any  dear  idea,  farther 
than  of  certain  simple  ideas  oouritttn^  together.  Locks. 

It  is  sufficient  that  we  have  the  idea  of  the  length 
of  any  regular  periodical  appearances,  which  we  can 
in  our  minds  apply  to  duration,  with  which  the  mo- 
tion or  appearance  never  ooeseitUd,  Id. 

The  measuring  of  vaif  duration,  by  some  motion, 
depends  not  on  the  real  coexiitencfi  of  that  tbing  to 
that  mnim,  or  any  ether  periods  of  revolution.     Id. 

To  the  measurins  the  duration  of  anything  by  time, 
it  is  not  requisite  tnat  that  thii^  should  be  ooesi$temt 
to  the  motion  we  measure  by,  or  any  other  periodical 
Involution.  Id, 

AM  that  one  point  k  either  future  or  past,  and  no 
parts  are  ooesisteni  or  contemporary  with  it.    Bentl^. 

We  can  demonstrate  the  being  of  God's  eternal 
ideas,  and  their  eoesiittnoe  with  him. 

Orew'a  Comnoloffia. 

COEXTEND,  17.  fl,  I     Lat.  am  and  extendo. 
Coexte'nszon,  n.  t.    )  To  extend  to  the  same 
space  pr  duration  with  another. 

Though  it  be  a  spirit,  I  find  it  is  no  inconvenience 
U»  haTe  some  analogy,  at  least  of  eocMimuHm  with  my 
body.  Hale. 

Every  motion  is,  in  some  sorst  coextended  with  the 
body  moired.  Grew*$  CotmoUtgia. 

COFFEA,  the  coffee-tree,  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  and  pentandria  class  of  plants ; 
natural  order  forty-seventh,  stellats :  cor.  fun- 
nel-shaped ;  the  stamina  above  tlie  tube :  seed, 
a  berry  inferior,  dispermous,  and  arillated. 
There  are  ten  species,  but  our  limits  confine  us 
to  the  descnplion  of  one  only,  the  C.  Arabica. 


It  seldom  rises  more  than  sixteen  or  eighteen 
feet  in  height ;  the  main  stem  grows  upright,  and 
is  covered  with  a  light  brown  bark ;  the  branches 
are  produced  horizontally  and  opposite,  crossing 
each  other  at  every  joint ;  so  that  every  side  of 
the  tree  is  fully  garnished  with  them,  and  they 
form  a  sort  of  pyramid      The  leaves  also  stand 
opposite ;    and  when  fully  grown  are  about  four 
or  five  inches  long,  and  two  broad  in  the  middle, 
decreasing  towaids  each  end;  the  borders  are 
waved,  and  the  surface  of  a  lucid  green.    The 
flowers  are  produced  in  clusters  at  the  root  of 
the  leaves,  close  to  the  branches ;  they  are  tubu- 
lous,  and  spread  open  at  the  top,  where  they  are 
divided  into  five  parts ;  are  of  a  pure  white,  and 
have  a  very  grateful  odor,  but  are  of  short  dura- 
tion.   The  fruit,  which  is  the  only  usefiil  part, 
resembles  a  cherry.    It  grows  in  clusters,  and  is 
ranged  along  the  branches  under  the  axills  of 
the  leaves,  of  the  same  green  as  the  laurel,  but 
something  longer.    When  it  comes  to  be  of  a 
deep  red,  it  is  gathered  for  the  mill,  in  order  to 
be  manufactured  into  coffee  beans.  '  The  coffee- 
tree  is  cultivated  in  Arabia,  Persia,  the  East  In- 
dies, the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  several  parts  of 
America.      It  is  also  raised  in  botanic  gardens 
in  several  parts  of  Europe.      Prince   Eugene's 
garden  at  Vienna  produced  more  coffee  than  was 
sufficient  for  his  own  consumption.    It  delights 
particularly  in  hills  and  mountains,  where  its 
root  is  almost  always  dry,  and  its  head  frequently 
watered  with  gentle  showers.  It  prefers  a  western 
aspect,  and  ploughed  ground  withoat  any  ap- 
pearance of  grass.    The  plants  should  be  placed 
eight  feet  distant  from  each  other,  in  holes  twelve 
or  fifteen  inches  deep.    They  should  rise  to  the 
height  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet,  but  they  are 
generally  stinted  to  five,  for  the  conveniency  of 
gathering  their  fruit  with  the  greater  ease.   Thuf 
dwarft,  they  extend  their  branches  so,  that  thev 
cover  the.  whole  spot  round  them.    They  begin 
to  yield  hmi  the  tnird  year,  but  are  not  in  ^U 
bearing  till  the  fifUi.    They  are  in  danger  of  be- 
ing destroyed  bv  worms,  or  by  the  scorching  rays 
of  the  sun.    The  hills  where  the  coffee  trees  are 
found  have,  generally,  a  gravelly  or  chalky  bot- 
tom.   In  the  last  it  languishes  for  some  time, 
and  then  dies :  in  the  former  its  roots,  which 
seldom  fail  of  striking  between  stones,  obtain 
nourishment,  and  keep  the  tree  alive  and  fruit- 
ful for  thirty  years.    This  is  nearly  the  period 
for  plants  of  the  coffee  tree.    The  proprietor,  at 
the  end  of  this  period,  not  only  finas  himself 
without  trees,  but  has  his  land  reduced,  that  it 
is  not  fit  for  any  kind  of  culture;  and  unless  he 
is  so  situated,  that  he  can  break  up  a  spot  of  vir- 
gin land,  to  make  himself  amends  for  that  which 
is  totally  exhausted  by  the  coffee  trees,  his  loss 
is  irreparable.    The  coffee  produced  in  Arabia 
is  found  so  greatly  to  excel  that  raised  in  tlie 
American  plantations  or  elsewhere,  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  tree  is  now  but  seldom  practised 
in  any  of  the  British  colonies.    Large  planta- 
tions of  this  kind  were  formerly  tbade  in  some 
of  them ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  the  parliament 
to  give  a  proper  encouragement  for  cultivating 
this  commodity  there,  so  as  to  enable  the  planters 
to  undersell  the  importers  from  Arabia.  Accora' 
ingly  there  was  an  abatement  of  the  duty  pay- 
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able  OD  an  cofliee  imported  {rom  our  colonies  in 
Aiiienca,whidi  was  then  supposed  to  be  suf- 
fident  eoooniagement  for  this  kind  of  commerce ; 
but  the  inferiority  of  the  American  coffee  to  the 
Anbiap,  almost  luincd  the  project.  The  coffee 
berrj  is  Teiy  apt  to  imbibe  moisture,  or  the 
fbror  of  anything  placed  near  it.  Some  years 
ago  a  coffee  ship  from  India  had  a  few  bags  of 
pepper  put  on  board,  the  flavor  of  which  was 
imbibed  by  the  coffee,  and  the  whole  cargo 
spoiled.  The  coffee  tree,  when  cultivated  in 
Europe^  requires  a  store  It  makes  a  fine  ap- 
pearance at  all  seasons  of  the  year  (being  an 
erergreen),  but  especiailv  when  in  flower,  and 
when  the  berries  are  red,  which  is  generally  in 
the  winter,  as  they  continue  long  in  that  state. 
It  is  propagated  from  the  berries ;  but  they  must 
be  planted  immediately  when  gathered  from  the 
tie^  for  they  lose  their  *  vegetative  quality  in  a 
veiy^ittime;  when  sent  abroad  by  the  post, 
the]r  have  constantly  fiuled  when  they  have  been 
t  fortnight  on  their  journey;  so  Aiat  where  these 
trees  are  desired,  the  young  plants  must  be  sent, 
if  it  be  at  any  distance  from  the  place  where 
tfaej  grow.  The  fresh  berries  may  b^  planted  in 
anall  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tan- 
ner's baik.  The  most  proper  soil  for  them  is  that 
of  a  kitchen  garden,  wnich  is  naturally  loose,  and 
Bot  subject  to  bind,  especially  if  it  has  constantly 
been  well  wrought  ana  dunged. 

The  mill  for  dressing  the  coffee  beans  is  com- 
posed of  two  wooden  rollers  furnished  with  iron 
plate^  eighteen  inches  long,  and  ten  or  twelve 
ifi  diameter.  These  movable  rollers  are  made 
to  approach  a  third,  which  is  fixed,  and  called 
the  chops.  Above  the  rollers  is  a  hopper,  in  which 
the  coffee  is  put,  from  whence  it  falls  b<^tweett 
^mllers  and  the  chops,  where  it  is  stripped  of 
its  first  d[in,  and  divided  into  two  parts,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  form  of  it,  after  it  has  undergone 
this  operation ;  being  flat  on  one  side  and  round 
on  the  other.  From  this  machine  it  falls  into  a 
brass  teive,  where  the  skin  drops  between  the 
vires,  while  the  fruit  slides  over  them  into  bas- 
kets placed  ready  to  receive  it;  it  is  then  thrown 
into  a  vessel  full  of  wrater^  where  it  soaks  for  one 
Bijdit,  and  is  afterwards  thoroughly  washed. 
\Vhen  the  whole  is  finished,  and  well  dried,  it  is 
put  into  another'machine  called  the  peeling  mill. 
This  is  a  wooden  grinder,  turned  vertically  upon 
its  treadle  by  a  mule  or  horse.  In  passing  over 
the  coffee  it  takes  off  the  parchment,  which  is 
Dothing  but  a  thin  skin  that  detaches  itself  from 
the  beny  in  proportion  as  it  grows  dry.  The 
pardmieat  being  removed  it  is  token  out  of  tliis 
null  to  be  put  into  another,  which  is  called  the 
vinnowing  mill.  This  machine  is  provided  with 
four  pieces  of  tin  fixed  upon  an  axle,  which  is 
tamed  bv  a  slave  with  considerable  force :  and 
the  wind  that  is  made  by  the  motion  of  these 
plates  clears  the  coffee  from  all  the  pellicles  that 
aie  mixed  with  it.  It  is  afterwards  put  upon  a 
table,  where  the  broken  berries,  and  any  filth  that 
may  remain  among  them,  are  separated  by  ne- 
groes, afier  which  the  coffee  is  fit  for  sale. 

It  is  prepared  by  roasting,  or  giving  it  a  just 
degree  of  torrefiaction  on  an  earthen  or  metal- 
lise Dlaie,  till  it  has  acauired  a  brownish  hue, 
^^mf  deep  OD  all  siaes.    As  much  is  then 


ground  in  a  mill,  as  serves  the  present  occasiom 
A  proper  quantity  of  water  is  then  boiled,  and  the 
ground  coffee  put  into  it.  After  it  has  just  boiled 
it  is  taken  from  the  fire,  and  the  decoction  having 
stood  awhile  to  settle,  it  is  poured  into  dishes. 
The  ordinary  method  of  roasting  coffee  amon^^ 
us  is  in  a  tin  cylindrical  box  full  of  holes^ 
through  the  middle  whereof  runs  a  spit.  Un- 
der this  is  a  semicircular  hearth,  whereon  is  a 
larg  charcoal  fire :  by  tlie  help  of  a  jack  the 
spit  turns  swift,  and  so  roasts  the  berry,  being 
now  and  then  taken  up  to  be  shaken.  When  the 
oil  rises,  and  it  is  grown  of  a  dark  brown  color, 
it  is  emptied  into  two  receivers  made  with 
hoops,  whose  bottoms  are  iron  plates;  there  the 
coffee  is  shaken,  and  left  till  almost  cold,  and  if 
il  look  bright  and  oily  it  is  a  sign  it  is  well  done. 

COTFEE,  n.s.    i     From  the  Arab.  oaAuA  ; 

Co'ffee-pot,  fi.  8. 5  caffe..  The  tree  is  a  spe- 
cies of  Arabic  jessamine ;  used  also  for  the  berry, 
and  the  beverage  made  fron  it. 

They  have  in  Turkey  a  drink  called  eo^ee,inade  of 

a  berry  of  the  same  name,  aa  black  as  soot,  and  of  a 

■trong  Ment,  bat  not  aromatieal;  which  they  take, 

beaten  into  powder,  in  water,  as  hot  as  they  can  drink 

it.     This  drink  comforteth  the  brain  and  heart,  and 

helpeth  digestion.  Bacon, 

To  part  her  time  'twixt  reading  and  bohea. 

Or  o'er  cold  coffet  trifle  with  the  spoon.      Pvpe, 

It  is  found  to  succeed  as  well  in  the  Caribbee  islands 

as  in  its  native  place  of  growth ;  but  whether  the  cof- 

/m  produced  in  the  West  Indies  will  prove  as  good  as 

that  from  Mocha  in  Arabia  Felix,  time  will  discover. 

Miller. 
Coffu  denotes  a  drink  prepared  from  the  berries, 
very  familiar  in  Europe  for  these  eighty  years,  and 
among  the  Turks  for  150.  Thevenot,  tlie  traveller^ 
was  the  first  who  brought  it  into  France ;  and  a  Greek 
servant,  called  Pasqua,  brought  into  England  by  Mr. 
Daniel  Edwards,  a  Turkey  merchant,  in  1653,  to  make 
his  coffee,  first  set  up  the  profession  of  coffee-m9n,  and 
tntroduced  the  drink  among  us.  Chambers, 

Coffee,  the  well-known  beverage  prepared 
from  the  berry  of  this  tree,  has  now  been  fami- 
liar in  Europe  for  upvrards  of  200  years.  Its  ori- 
gin is  not  well  known.  Some  ascribe  it  to  the 
prior  of  a  monastery ;  who,  being  informed  by 
a  goatherd  that  his  caUle,  sometimes  browsing 
on  the  tree,  would  wake  and  caper  all  night,  be- 
came curious*  to  prove  its  virtue.  Accordingly 
he  first  tried  it  on  his  monks,  to  prevent  their 
sleeping  at  matins.  Others  refer  the  invention 
of  coffee  to  the  Persians ;  from  whom  iU  was 
received,  we  are  told,  in  the  fifteenth  century  by 
Gemaleddio,  a  mufli  of  Aden,  who,  having  tried 
its  virtues  himself,  and  found  that  it  dissipated  the 
fumes  which  oppressed  the  head,  and  prevented 
sleep,  recommended  it  first  to  his  dervises,  with 
whom  he  used  to  spend  the  night  in  prayer.  Hence 
it  passed  to  Mecca,  where  first  the  devotees,  and 
afterwards  the  rest  of  the  people,  took  it.  From 
Arabia  Felix  it  pp.ssed  to  Cairo.  It  1511  Kahie 
Beg  prohibited  it,  from  a  persuasion  that  it  ine- 
briated; but  Sultan  Causon  immediately  after 
took  off  the  prohibition,  and  coffee  advanced 
from  Egypt  to  Syria  and  Constantinople.  The 
dervises  acclaimed  against  it  from  the  Alcoran, 
which  declares,  that  coal  is  not  of  the  number  of 
things  created  by  God  for  food.  Accordingly, 
the  mufti  ordered  the  coffee  houses  to  be  shut ; 
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.but  his  nicoessor  declaring  ooffee  not  to  be  coal, 
fhey  were  again  open.  During  the  war  in  Can- 
dia,  these  assemblies  furnishing  opportunities  for 
the  discussion  of  politics,  the  grand  vizier  Kiu 
Prili  suppressed  the  coffee-houses  at  Constanti- 
nople; which  suppression,  however,  did  not 
prevent  the  public  use  of  the  liquor  there.  The 
word  coffee  is  originally  Arabic ;  the  Turks  pro- 
nounce it  it  caheuh,  and  the  Arabians  caliuah ; 
which  some  authors  maintain  to  be  a  general  name 
for  anything  that  takes  away  the  appetite ;  others, 
for  anything  that  promotes  appetite ;  and  others 
again,  for  anything  that  gives  strength  and  vi- 
gor. The  Mahommedans,  it  is  observed,  dis- 
tinguish three  kinds  of  cahuah.  The  first  is 
wine,  or  any  liquor  that  inebriates;  the  second 
is  made  of  the  pods  that  contain  the  coffee 
berry;  this  they  call  the  sultan's  coffee,  from 
their  having  first  introduced,  on  account  of  its 
heating  less  than  the  berry,  as  well  as  its  keeping 
the  bowels  open ;  the  third  is  tliat  made  with  the 
berry  itself,  which  alone  is  used  in  Europe,  the 
pods  being  found  improper  for  transportation. 

With  respect  to  the  medicinal  properties  of 
coffee,  it  is,  in  general,  excitant  and  stimulating ; 
though  we  doubt  whether  it  relaxes  the  animal 
fibres,  as  has  by  some  authors  been  supposed. 
Its  more  or  less  wholesome  effect  greatly  de- 
pends on  the  climate,  as  well  as  the  age,  con- 
stitution, and  other  peculiarities,  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Hence  it  cannot  be  recommended  to 
children,  or  persons  of  a  hot  choleric,  nervous, 
or  phthisical  habit;  nor  will  it  be  so  safe  and 
useful  in  warm  as  in  cold  and  temperate  cli- 
mates; but  to  the  phlegmatic  and  sedentary, 
a  cup  of  coffee  one  or  two  hours  after  a  roetU, 
or,  which  is  still  better,  one  ho*ir  before  it,  may 
be  of  service  to  promote  digestion,  and  prevent 
or  remove  a  propensity  to  sleep.  In  cases  of 
spasmodic  asthma,  hypochondriasis,  scrofula, 
diarrhoea,  agues,  and  particularly  against  narcotic 
poisons,  such  as  opium,  hemlock,  &c.  coffee 
often  produces  the  best  effects :  nor  is  there  a 
domestic  remedy  better  adapted  to  relieve  pe- 
riodical headaches  which  proceed  from  want  of 
tone,  or  from  debility  of  the  stomach. 

Coffee-house,  7     A  tavern  or  subscription 

Coffee-man.  )  meeting  where  refreshments 
are  sold.  A  house  of  public  entertainment; 
a  tavern.  Coffee-man  is  the  obsolete  term 
for  tavern-keeper,  or  one  that  keeps  a  coffee- 
house' 

The  Turks  have  a  drink  called  coffa  (ior  they  use 
no  wine),  so  named  of  a  berry  as  black  as  soot,  and 
as  bitter  (like  that  black  drkik  which  was  in  use 
amongst  the  Lacedemonians,  and  perhaps  the  same), 
which  they  sip  still  of,  and  sup  as  warm  as  they  can 
suffer ;  they  spend  much  time  in  those  coffa4umuB, 
which  are  somewhat  like  our  ale-houses  or  taverns ; 
and  there  they  sit  rhaffiug  and  drinking,  to  drive  away 
the  time,  and  to  be  merry  together,  because  they  find 
by  experience  that  kind  of  drink  so  used  faelpcth  diges- 
tion, and  procureth  alacrity.  BurUm*s  Anat.  MeL 
At  ten,  from  coffee-hoiue  or  play 
Returning,  finishes  the  day.  Prior^ 

It  is  a  point  they  do  not  concern  themselves  about, 
tether  than  perhaps  as  a  sul^ioct  in  a  coffee-home, 

Swijt. 

CoBSidtr  your  enemies  the  Laoedemoaians  •   did 


ever  yon  a«ar  toat  they  preCened  aog^iawto  Ags* 
silaus7  AUmm. 

Coffee  Tree,  in  botany.    See  Copfea. 
CO'FFER,  n.  $.  &  v,  a.     Sax.  cofe ;  Fr.  cff 
fre,  A  chest;  a  depository  for  treasure ;  and,  bjr 
a  metonomy,  treasure  itself. 

And  bad  this  secant  that  he  prively 
Shulde  this  child,  ful  softe,  wind  and  wrappe. 
With  all  circumstances  tendrely. 
And  carry  it  in  a  eofre,  or  in  a  lappa. 

Chamser^M  CamieHmjf  Tda, 

Treasure,  as  a  war  might  draw  forth,  so  a  peace 

succeeding,  might  ooffer  up.  Baeoit't  Henr^  VIL 

He  would  discharge  it  without  any  burthen  to  the 

queen's  coffers,  for  honor's  sake. 

Id,     Adeiee  to  mien 
Two  iron  ooffen  hung  on  either  side. 
With  precious  metal  full  as  they  could  hold. 

Faerie  Qvecee, 
The  lining  of  his  ooffen  shall  make  coats 
To  deck  our  soldiers  for  these  Irish  wars. 

•  Shidupeare't  Richard  II 

If  you  destroy  your  govemour  that  is  wealthy »  jou 

must  chuse  another,  who  will  fill  his  ooffen  out  of 

what  is  left.  L'Estraage, 

Coffee,  in  architecture,  a  square  depressure 
in  each  interval  between  the  modillions  of  the 
Corinthian  cornice,  usually  filled  with  some  en- 
richment. 

Coffer,  in  fortification,  a  hollow  lodgment 
across  a  dry  moat,  from  six  to  seven  feet  deep, 
and  firom  sixteen  to  eighteen  broad ;  the  upper 
part  being  made  of  pieces  of  timber,  raised  two 
leet  above  the  level  of  the  moat;  which  UlUe 
elevation  has  hurdles  laden  with  earth  for  its 
covering,  and  serves  as  a  parapet,  with  embia- 
sures. 

Coffer,  in  fortification,  is  nearly  tne  same 
with  the  caponiere,  excepting  that  this  last  is 
sometimes  made  beyond  the  counterscarp  on  the 
glacis ;  and  the  coffer  always  in  the  moat  taking 
up  its  whole  breadth,  which  the  caponiere  does 
not.  It  differs  fiom  the  travers  and  gallery  in 
that  diese  are  made  by  the  besiegers,  and  the 
coffer  by  the  besieged.  The  besieged  generally 
make  use  of  coffers  to  repulse  the  besiegers  when 
they  endeavour  to  pass  tne  ditch.  To  save  them- 
selves from  the  fire  of  these  coffers,  the  besiegers 
throw  up  the  earth  on  that  side  towards  the 
coffer. 

CoFFEa  Dam,  in  arohitecture,  an  enclosure 
used  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  piers  of 
bridges.  It  is  generally  constructed  by  driving 
piles  in  double  rows,  and  ramming  clay  and 
rubbish  between  them.  The  water  being  pumped 
out,  leaves  a  dry  foundation  for  the  woriiing  of 
the  pier 

COFFERBB  OF  THE  KlNo's  iloUSEBOLD,  WaS  a 

white  staff  officer,  and  always  a  member  of  the 
privy  council.    This  officer  is  now  suppressed, 
and  the  business  of  his  office  is  transacted  by  the 
lord  steward,  and  paymaster  of  the  household. 
COFTIN,  n.  «.  &  n.  c.  J      Fr.    cofin;     from 
Cof'fin-maker,  n,  s.    S  Lat.  cavu$,    A  chest 
for  dead  bodies.    Technically  used  in  forriery. 
Would'st  thou  have  laughed  had  I  come  eoffimd 
home. 
That  weepest  to  see  me  triumph. 
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Oi  ny  U«k  o«M  let  dhefe  be  tfboim* 

Let  me  lie 
b  pnno«  and  hero  be  eofimed  when  I  die.       Xhrme. 
He  went  as  if  he  had  been  the  eojffSn  that  carried 
Umself  to  his  sepolchre.  Sidney. 

One  fate  they  have. 

The  ship  their  eofim^  and  the  tea  their  grave.    Wall. 

The  joiner  is  fitting  eerews  to  jour  cq0m.      Swift, 

Ctfim  of  a  hone,  is  the  whole  hoof  of  the  foot  above 

tbe  coronet,  indnding  the  coffin  bone.      The  coffin 

hoot  it  a  sinai]  spongy  bone,  inclosed  in  the  mid«t  of 

the  hoof  nad  possessing  the  whole  form  of  the  foot. 

FcarnerU  IHctumary, 

WhfCie  will   be  yoor  sextons,  affin-maken,  and 

TaOer. 


CoFPiR.  The  sepulchral  honors  paid  to  de* 
pBted  friends  ia  ancient  times,  are  curious  and 
wonhj  of  attention.  Their  being  put  into  a 
coffin  was  considered  as  a  markofUie  highest  dis* 
tinction  ;  though  with  us  the  poorest  people  have 
their  coffins.  At  this  day,  in  the  east,  they  are 
not  at  aAl  made  use  of,  either  by  Turks  or  Chris- 
tians. The  ancient  Jews  seem  to  have  buried 
their  dead  in  the  same  manner :  neither  was  the 
body  of  our  Lord,  it  should  seem,  put  into  a 
coffin;  nor  that  of  Elisha,  2  Kings,  xiii.  21  ^ 
whose  bones  were  touched  by  tiie  corpse  that  was 
let  down  a  little  after  into  the  sepulchre.  That 
coffins,  however,  were  anciently  made  use  of  in 
Eerpt,  all  agree ;  and  antique  coffins  of  stone, 
aiui  sycamore  wood,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  that 
country;  not  to  mention  those  said  to  be  of  a 
kind  of  pasteboard,  formed  by  folding  or  gluing 
cloth  together  a  gteat  many  times,  cunously 
plastered,  and  then  painted  with  hieroglyphics. 
Its  being  ao  ancient  Egyptian  custom,  and  not 
practisea  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  was, 
donbtless,  the  cause  that  the  stuned  historian  ex- 
yr&aXy  observes  of  Joseph,  that  he  Was  not  only 
embalmed,  but  also  put  into  a  coffin.  Gen.  1.  26, 
both  being  customs  pecuhar  to  the  Egyptians. 
Maillet  apprehends  that  all  were  not  enclosed  in 
coffins  who  were  laid  in  (he  Egyptian  repositories 
of  the  dead;  hot  that  h  was  an  honor  appro- 
priated to  persons  of  rank.   - 

COG,  r.  a.,  v.n.  &  n. «.  7      Bar.  Lat.  a^a. 

Co'cGEK,  n.t.  >  A     wedge ;      the 

tooth  of  a  wheel.  The  verb  is  applied  tp  tlie 
cmploynient  of  a  wedge,  or  to  tlie  fixing  the 
teeth  in  a  wheel.  As  a  corruj^on  of  cocker  it 
means  to  flatter;  to  deceive.  To  cog  a  die  is 
to  give  a  bias  to  dice ;  to  play  uitftuily.  It  ge- 
nerally signifies  to  obtrude  by  falsehood ;  to  lie ; 
to  wheedle. 

in  mountebank  their  loves. 
Cog  their  hearts  from  them,  and  come  home  beloved 
Of  all  the  trades  in  Rome.       ^hoAtpeote,  Coriolanui, 
Mrs.  Ford,  I  cannot  oo^;  I  cannot  prate,  Mrs. 
Ford :  now  ^U  I  sin  in  my  wish. 

Id.  Merry  Wket  of  WMoor. 
Bat  then  my  study  was  to  cog  ^e  dice. 
And  dexteroosly  to  throw  the  lucky  sice. 

Df^ifen'f  Pir.  SaHnt. 
For  gmneas  in  other  vd^euS  breeches, 
Yonr  gamesten  will  palm  "and  will  cog.  Smift. 

Ye  galhnts  of  N^w^gato,  -^iHiose  ^tsgtn  aft  nice 
la  divfBf  in  pockets,  or  eojf^iitg  of  tfke.  U, 


at  outcry  is,  that  I  abuee  his  domonMmtloa  bj 
a  falsification,  by  eoggkng  in  the  word. 

TilUamm,  PrefaM, 
I  have  cogged  in  the  word  to  serve  my  turn. 

SHUmsfieet. 
Fustian  tragedies,  or  insipid  comedies,  have,  by 
conceited  applauses,  been  cogged  upon  the  town  for 
inasterpieces.  DnrnU* 

Or  more  expert  in  pilfering  vice. 
They  bum  and  itch  to  oo^  the  dice.  Qeiffk 

COGAN  (Thomas,  M.  D.),was  bom  in  1736, 
at  Rowell,  in  Northamptonshire.  Educated  aC 
Kibworth  under  Dr.  Aikin,  he  was  intended  for 
the  dissenting  ministry,  and  officiated  for  some 
time  to  a  Presbyterian  congregation  at  Amster- 
dam, where  he  married  a  lady  of  fortune.  He- 
now  studied  physic,  and  in  1707  took  his  doc- 
tor's degree  at  Leydon.  Some  time  after  we 
find  him  in  London,  uniting  with  the  late  Dr. 
Hawes  in  instituting  the  Royal  Humane  Seeiety. 
He  returned,  however,  to  Holland,  till  the  Frendl 
revolution  obliged  him  once  more  to  come  to 
England,  where  he  published,  in  1794,  The 
Rhine,  or  a  Journey  from  Utrecht  to  Frankfort; 
and,  in  1795,  the  works  of  Camper.  His  other 
works  are,  1.  Philosophical  Treatise  on  the  Pas- 
sions ;  2.  Ethical  Questions,  or  Speculations  in 
Moral  Philosophy ;  3.  Theological  Disauisitions, 
5  vols.  8vo.  He  was  also  the  author  of  Jie  Life 
and  Opinions  of  John  Buncle,jun.;  and  Letters 
on  the  Doctrine  of  Hereditary  Depravity.  He 
died  February  2nd,  1818. 
CCGENT,  adj,  ^  Lat.  cogem.  Forcible ;  re^ 
Co'o ENCY ,  n.  t.  >  sistless ;  convincing ;  power- 
Co'gently,  adv.  j  ful ;  having  the  power  to 
compel;  conviction. 

Maxims  and  axioms,  principles  of  science,  becaose 
they  are  self  evident,  have  been  supposed  innate ; 
although  nobody  ever  shewed  the  foundation  of  their 
clearness  and  cogency.  Locke, 

They  foibid  us  to  hearken  to  those  proa£i,  as  weak 
or  fallacious,  which  our  own  existence,  and  the  sen^ 
sible  parts  of  the  universe,  offer  so  clearly  and  cs- 
gently  to  our  thoughts.  «  Idm 

Such  is  the  cogent  force  of  nature.  Frior. 

They  have  contrived  methods  of  deceit,  one  repug- 
nant to  another,  to  evade,  if  possible,  this  most  cogent 
proof  of  a  Deity.  Benlley, 

CCGGLESTONE,  n.  s.  Ital.  cuogolo.  A 
little  stone ;  a  small  pebble. 

CCrOITATE,  t?.  ».^   Lat.  cogi^o.  To  think; 

Co'gitable,  A^;.      (to  purpose;    to  medi- 

Cogita'tion,  n.  s.    i  tate ;  to  reflect ;  to  in- 

Co'oiTATivB,  «f^'.  J  dulge  mental  specula- 
4iofi. 

^Havfaig  their  tti^jtafisw  darkened,  and  being  stnn- 
gcn  from  the  life  of  Ood,  frsm  the  ignorance  which  is 
in  them.  Hooker 

The  king,  perceiving  that  his  desires  were  intem- 
perate, and  his  cogitatiom  vsst  and  irregular,  began 
not  to  brook  him  well.  Bacon's  Benry  VIL 

On  some  great  charge  employed 
He  seemed,  or  fixt  in  eogiitUunt  deep. 

Milton**  Pamdiae  Letl* 

The  earl  had  the  closer  and  more  reserved  oouaf 
tenance,  being  by  nature  more  oog^ita^ios.  Wottm* 

If  these  powers  of  eogitation  and  sensation  ase 
neither  inherent  in  matter,  nor  acquirable  to  mat- 
ter, they  proceed  from  some  wgiimtimi  substance, 
which  we  call  spirit  and  sonl.  Benlk^ . 
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COGNAC,  CooNiAc,  or  Coigmac,  a  town  of 
France^  in  the  department  of  the  Charente,  and 
ti-devant  province  of  Angoumois,  with  a  castle, 
where  Francis  I.  was  bom.  It  is  seated  on  the 
riTer  Charente,  in  a  very  pleasant  country, 
abounding  in  wine  and  remarkable  for  its  excel- 
lent brandy :  it  trades  largely  in  it  with  all  the 
chief  cities  of  Europe.  It  is  100  miles  south- 
west of  Paris. 

Cognac,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Upper  Vienne,  and  ci-devant  province 
of  Limosin,  twenty  miles  south-east  or  Conso* 
lent. 

COGNATION, n.«.  Lat. cogna/ia.  Kindred; 
descent  from  the  same  original.  Relation;  par- 
ticipation of  the  same  nature. 

He  indnceth  iu  to  ascribe  effects  onto  causes  of  no 
€egnaHom,  Browm't  Vuig.  Errourt. 

Two  vices  I  hall  mention,  as  being  of  near  cog- 
malioH  to  ingratitade  ;  pride,  and  hanl-heartednew, 
or  want  of  compassion.  Suuth. 

Let  the  criticks  tell  me  what  certain  sense  they 
conld  put  upon  either  of  these  four  words,  by  their 
mere  cogmUion  with  each  other.       Wattt  on  the  Mind. 

COGNISEE',  ft.  f.  In  law.  lie  to  whom  a 
fine  in  lands  or  tenements  is  acknowledged. 

CaONISOUR,  n.8.  In  law.  Is  he  that 
passeth  or  acknowledgeth  a  fine  in  lands  or  te- 
nements to  another. 

COGNITION,  n.  t.  >     Lat.  cognitio,  Know- 

Co'gnitive, 0^*.       pledge;   complete  con- 
riction.    Having  tbe  power  of  knowing. 
I  wiU  not  be  myself,  nor  have  cognUion 

Of  what  I  feel ;  I  am  all  patience. 

Shaitpeare.     Trdhu  and  Cretnda, 

Qod,  as  he  created  all  things,  so  is  he  beyond  and 
in  them  all ;    not  only  in  ]>ower,  as  under  his  subjec- 
tion ;  or  in  his  presence,  as  in  his  cognition;  but  in 
their  very  essence,  as  in  the  soul  of  their  casualities. 
Browne**  Vulgar  Errottrt, 

Unless  the  understanding  employ  and  exercise  its 
tognitite  or  apprehensive  power  about  these  terms, 
there  can  be  no  actual  apprehension  of  them. 

South'*  Sermons. 

COGNITIONIS  Causa,  in  Scots  law.  When 
ft  creditor  cbar^res  the  heir  of  his  debtor  to  enter,  in 
order  to  constitute  the  debt  against  him,  knd  the 
beir  renounces  the  succession,  the  creditor  can  ob- 
tain no  decreet  of  constitution  of  that  debt  against 
the  heir ;  but  only  a  decreet  subjecting  the  bsere- 
ditas  jacens,  or  the  estate  which  belonged  to  the 
debtor,  to  his  diligence :  and  this  is  csdled  a  de- 
creet cognitionis  causa. 

eCVGNIZABLE,  adj.  1     Fr.  cognoisabU,  conn 

Co'oNiZANCE,  n.  f .  S  noisance.  That  falls 
under  judicial  notice;  liable  to  be  tried,  judged, 
or  examined.  Judicial  notice;  trial;  judicial 
authority;  a  badge,  by  which  any  one  is  known. 

And  at  the  king's  going  away  the  earl's  servants 
'stood,  in  a  seemly  manner,  in  their  livery  coaU,  with 
oogmMonoef,  ranged  on  both  sides,  and  made  the  king 
a  how.  Baeon'i  Henry  VII. 

These  were  the  proper  eogniuaneet  and  coat-arms 
•f  the  tribes.  Browne**  Vulgar  Errour*. 

Some  are  merely  of  ecclesiastical  cognizance  ;  others 
«f  a  mixed  nature,  such  as  are  eognimable  both  in  the 
ecclesiaatical  and  secular  courts.      Ayliffe't  Parergon. 

It  is  worth  the  while,  however,  to  consider  how  we 
may  discountenance  and  prevent  those  evils  which 
the-  law  can  Uke  no  cognigamce  of.  L'Krtrmge, 


Happiness  or  misery,  in  convene  with  difaen,  de- 
pends upon  things  which  human  laws  can  take  no 
oognieance  of.  Sotuh. 

The  moral  crime  is  completed,  there  are  only  cir- 
cumstances wanting  to  work  it  up  for  the  eogmxanee 
of  the  law.  Additon. 

CoGNiZAKCE  OF  Pleas  is  au  authority  to 
call  a  cause  or  plea  out  of  another  court,  which 
no  person  can  do  but  the  king,  except  he  can  show 
a  cnarter  for  it.  This  cognizance  is  a  privilege 
granted  to  a  city  or  a  town  to  hold  plea  of  all 
contracts,  &c.  within  the  liberty ;  and  if  any  one 
is  implicated  for  such  matters  in  the  courts  at 
Westminster,  the  mayor,  &c.  of  such  franchise 
may  demand  cognizance  of  the  plea,  and  that  it 
may  be  determined  before  thetn, 

COGNOMEN,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  family 
surname,  such  as  Scipio,  Cesar,  Antoninus,  &c^ 
in  addition  to  the  nomen,  or  family  name,  Corne- 
lius,  Julius,  Aurelius,  &c.,  and  differing  from  the 
agnomen,  such  as  Africanus,  &c.  in  being  heritable. 

COGNO'MINAL, ,  adj.  j     Lat.     cognomen. 

Cognomina'tion,  n.  s.  y  Having  the  same 
name;  a  surname;  the  name  of  a  family;  a 
name  added  from  any  accident  or  quality. 

Nor  do  those  animals  more  resemble  the  creatures 
on  earth,  than  they  on  eaith  the  constellations,  which 
pass  under  animal  names  in  heaven  ;  nor  the  dog-fish 
at  sea  much  more  make  out  the  dog  of  the  land,  than 
this  cognomiiud  or  namesake  in  the  heavens. 

Browne's  Vulgar  Errours. 

Pompey  deserved  the  name  Great ;  Alexander,  of 
the  same  oognomistation,  was  generalissimo  of  Greece, 


COGNO'SANCE,  ».  s.    >       Lat.    cognosco. 

Cogno'scible,  adj.  S  Knowledge ;     tlie 

state  or  act  of  knowing.    That  may  be  known'; 
being  the  object  of  knowledge. 

The  same  that  is  said  for  the  redundance  of  matteit 
intelligible  and  oognoscMe  in  things  natural,  may  be 
applied  to  things  artificial. 

HaXe's  Origin  of  Mankind^ 

COHA'BIT,  v.a..    ")      Lat.  cokabito.     To 
Coba'bitant,  n.s.     >  dwell  with  another  in 
ConABiTA'TiON,n.<.3the  same    place.     To 
lire  together  as  husband  and  vr\k. 

Which  defect,  though  it  could  not  evacuate  a  mar- 
riage after  cohabitation,  and  actual  consummation,  yet 
it  was  not  enough  to  make  void  a  contnct. 

Bacon's  Henry  VIL 

The  Philistines  were  worsted  by  the  captirated  ark, 
which  foraged  their  country  more  than  a  conquering 
army ;  they  were  not  able  to  cohabit  with  that  holy 
thing.  &w^. 

The  oppressed  Indians  protest  against  that  heaven 
where  the  Spaniards  are  to  be  their  cohai^ants. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

He  knew  her  not  to  be  his  own  wife,  and  yet  had 
a  design  to  cohaUt  with  her  as  such. 

Fiddes's  Sermons. 

Monsieur  Brumars,  at  one  hundred  and  two  yean, 
died  for  love  of  his  wife,  who  was  ninety-two  at  her 
death,  after  seventy  years  cohabitation,  Tatler. 

CoBABiTATiON,  in  law,  denotes  the  state  of  a 
man  and  woman  who  live  together  as  if  mar- 
ried. By  the  common  law  of  Scotland  cohabita- 
tion, for  a  year  and  a  day,  or  a  complete  twelve- 
month, is  deemed  equivalent  to  matrimony. 
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COHANZY,or€jESARiA,aBiiiall  riTerof  New 
Jersey,  which  rises  in  Salem  coanty,  and^  after 
Tunning  south-east  for  a  few  miles  through  Cum- 
berland coooty,  and  afterwards  S.S.W.,  falls 
into  the  Delaware,  opposite  to  the  upper  end  of 
Bombay  Hook.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  long,  and 
navigable,  for  vessels  of  100  tons,  twenty  milet 
from  its  mouth. 

COHASSET,  a  township  of  Massachusetts,  in 
Norfolk  county,  which  was  incorporated  in  1 770, 
ffld  coDtains  817  inhabitants,  126  houses,  and  a 
congregational  church.  It  is  twenty- five  miles 
londi-eait  of  Boston,  but  not  thirteen  in  a  direct 
line. 

CoHissET  Rocks,  dangerous  rocks'about  three 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Cohasset,  which  have 
proved  fatal  to  many  vessels. 

COHEIR,  n.  f.    i       Lat.  coharet.    One  of 

Cohe'ikess,  n.  f .  S  several  among  whom  an 
mheritance  is  divided :  when  the  shares  are 
qnal.  The  difference  of  termination  marks  the 
sei. 

Married  peiaons,  and  widows,  and  virgins,  are  all 
eAin  in  the  mheiitance  of  Jesus,  if  they  live  within 
tbe  Urn  of  their  estate.  Tajfhr'i  Holy  lAn^ 

COHE'RE,  V.  n.  "|  Lat.  coh^treo.  To  stick 
CoflC'REifCE,  n  s«  I  together;  to  hold  fast 
Cohe'renct,  n.  s.  I  one  to  another,  as  parts 
Cohc'rent,  at^^  ^of  the  same  mass.  To 
CoHE'sioN,n.  5.  I  be  well  connected ;  to 

Cohe'sive,  adv.  follow  regularly  in  the 

Cohk'siveness,  n.  <•  J  order  of  discourse  ;  to 
lilt;  to  fit;  to  be  fitted  to. 

It  fbaU  be  no  trouble  to  find  eacb  contitnreTsy's 

ratiBg-pUice,  and  the  e&hereaee  it  hath  with  things, 

cither  oa  which  it  dependeth,  or  which  depend  on  it. 

Hooker't  Preface. 

Had  tune  eeiketed  with  place,  or  place  with  wishing. 

ShaJupeare. 
lastract  my  daughter. 

That  time  and  place,  with  Uiis  deceit  so  lawful. 

May  prove  coherent. 

Shaispeare.     Att'i  WeU  that  Ends  W^ 

In  their  tender  years,  ideas  that  have  no  natural  co- 
hean,  oooie  to  be  united  in  their  heads.  Locke ^ 

Tbe  mind  proceeds  from  the  knowledge  it  stands 
poaceiaed  of  already,  to  that  which  lies  next,  and  is 
ukerni  to  it,  and  so  in  to  what  it  aims  at.  Id. 

Cokereeoe  of  discourse,  and  a  direct  tendency  of  all 
dw  parts  of  it  to  the  argument  in  hand,  v*  most  emi- 
Beatly  to  be  found  in  him. 

M.     Preface  to  Sf.  PauTs  EpUtleg. 

The  pressure  of  the  air  will  not  explain,  nor  can  be 
a  cause  of,  the  a^&renee  of  the  particles  of  air  them- 
»lvei.  Id. 

Matter  is  either  fluid  or  so.id ;  words  that  may 
comprehend  the  middle  degrees  between  extreme  fix- 
«^e38  and  coherency,^  void  the  most  rapid  intestine 


^one  want  a  place ;  for  all  liheir  centre  found, 
Rimg  to  the  goddess,  and  cohered  around ; 
)«ot  closer,  orb  in  oib  conglobed,  are  seen 
Tbe  boaiag  bees  about  their  dusky  queen. 

Pope's  Dmdad. 

Two  pieces  of  marble,  having  their  surface  exactly 
plain,  polite,  and  applied  to  each  other  in  such  a  man- 
net  as  to  intercept  the  air,  do  cohere  firmly  together  as 
*».  Woodward. 

By  oeagnlating  and  diluting,  that  is,  making  their 
P«ts  more  or  less  coherent,        Arbmthtvft  en  AUmentt. 


Solids  and  fluids  differ  in  the  de5ree  of  cohesion^ 
which,  being  increased,  turns  a  fluid  into  a  solid.    lim 

What  cause  of  their  cohenon  can  yon  find  ? 
What  props  support,  what  chains  the  fabrick  bind  f 

Blachmore, 

A  cohetent  thinker,  and  a  strict  reasoner,  is  not  to 
be  made  at  once  by  a  set  of  rules.  WatU't  Logie* 

Cohesion,  in  natural  philosophy,  is  that  pro- 
perty by  which  the  parts  of  boaies  adhere  toge- 
ther.   This  power  was  first  considered  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  as  one  of  the  properties  essential 
to  all  matter,  and  the  cause  of  that  variety  which 
we  observe  in  the  texture  of  different  terrestrial 
bodies.    He  did  not,  however,  absolutely  deter- 
mine that  the  power  of  cohesion  was  an  immate- 
rial one ;  but  thought  it  mieht  possibly  arise,  a» 
well  as  that  of  gravitation,  from  the  action  of  an 
ether.    His  account  of  the  original  constitution 
of  matter  is  as  follows :— It  seems  probable,  that 
God  in  the  beginning  formed  matter  in  solid, 
massy,  impenetrable,  movable  particles ;  of  sucq 
siies,  figures,  and  other  properties,  and  in  such 
proportion  to  space  as  most  conduced  to  tbe  end 
for  which  he  formed  them :  and  that  these  primi- 
tive principles,  being  solid,  are  incomparably 
harder  than  any  porous  bodies  composed  of  them  ; 
even  so  very  hand  as  never  to  wear  or  break  in 
pieces;  no  ordinary  power  being  able  to  divide 
what  God  himself  made  at  the  first  creation. 
While  the  particles  continue  entire  they  may 
compose  boaies  of  one  and  the  same  nature  and 
texture  in  all  ages ;  but  should  they  wear  away, 
or  break  in  pieces,  the  nature  of  all  things  de- 
pending on  them  would  be  changed.  Water  and 
earth,  composed  of  old  worn  particles  and  frag- 
ments of  particles,  would  not  now  be  of  the  same 
texture  with  water  and  earth  composed  of  entire 
particles  in  the  beginning;  and  therefore,  that 
nature  may  be  lasting,  the  chang^es  of  corporeal 
things  are  to  be  plac^  in  the  various  separations 
and  new  associations  and  motions  of  tiiese  per- 
manent particles :  compound  bodies  being  apt  to 
break,  not  in  the  midst  of  solid  particles,  but 
where  these  particles  are  laid  together,  and  touch 
in  a  few  points.    It  seems  fsulher,  that  these 
particles  have  not  only  a  vis  inertia,  accompa- 
nied with  such  passive  laws  of  motion  as  na- 
turally result  from  that  force,  but  also  that  they 
are  moved  by  certain  active  principles,  such  as 
that  of  gravity,  and  that  which  causes  fermen- 
tation and  the  cohesion  of  bodies.     These  prin- 
ciples are  to  be  considered  not  as  occult  Quali- 
ties, supposed  to  result  firom  the  specific  forms 
of  things,  but  as  general  laws  of  nature  by  which 
the  things  themselves  are  formed;   their  truth 
appearing  to  us  by  phenomena,  though  their  cause 
is  not  yet  discovercKd.   The  general  law  t>f  nature, 
by  which  all  the  different  bodies  in  the  universe 
are  composed,  according  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
is  that  of  attraction :  i.  e.  *  Every  particle  of 
matter  has  attractive  force,  or  a  tendency  to  every 
other  particle ;  which  power  is  strongest  in  the 
point  of  contact,  and  suddenly  decreases^  in- 
somuch that  it  acts  no  more  at  the  least  sensible 
distance,  and,  at  a  greater  distance,  is  converted 
into  a  repellent  force,  whereby  the  parts  fly  fitwa 
^ach  other. 

*  On  this  principle  of  attraction  may  we  account 
for  the  cohesion  of  bodies,  otherwise  inexpU- 
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<able.  The  smallest  particles  may  cohere  by 
the  strongest  attractions,  and  compose  bigger 
particles  of  weaker  virtue ;  and  many  of  those 
may  cohere,  and  compose  bigger  particles,  whose 
Tirtue  is  still  less;  and  so  on  for  divers  suc- 
cessions, until  the  progression  end  in  the  biggest 
particles,  on  which  the  operations  in  chemistry, 
^md  the  colors  of  natural  bodies,  depend ;  and 
"Which,  by  cohering,  compose  bodies  of  a  sensible 
magnitude.  If  the  body  is  compact,  and  bends 
or  yields  inward  to  pressure  without  any  sliding 
of  its  parts,  it  is  hard  and  elastic ;  returning  to 
its  figure  with  a  force  arising  from  the  mutual 
attraction  of  its  parts.  If  the  parts  slide  from 
one  another,  the  body  is  malleable  or  soft.  If 
they  slip  easily,  and  are  of  a  fit  size  to  be  agitated 
by  heat,  and  Uie  heat  is  great  enough  to  keep 
them  in  agitation,  the  body  is  fluid ;  and,  if  it  be 
apt  to  stick  to  things,  it  is  humid ;  and  the  drops 
cf  every  fluid  affect  a  round  figure  by  the  mutual 
attractions  of  their  parts,  as  the  globe  of  the 
earth  and  sea  affects  a  round  figure  from  the 
mutual  attraction  and  gravity  of  its  parts.  Since 
metals  dissolved  in  acids  attrsbbt  out  a  small 
quantity  of  the  acid,  their  attractive  force  reaches 
but  to  a  small  distance.  Now,  as  in  algebra, 
'where  affirmative  quantities  cease,  their  negative 
ones  begin ;  so  in  mechanics,  where  attraction 
ceases,  there  a  repulsive  virtue  must  succeed. 
That  there  really  is  such  a  virtue  seems  to  follow 
from  the  reflections  and  inflections  of  the  rays 
of  light;  the  rays  being  repelled  b^  bodies  in 
both  these  cases  without  the  immediate  contact 
of  the  reflecting  or  inflecting  body.  The  same 
thing  seems  also  to  follow  from  the  emission  of 
light ;  a  ray,  as  soon  as  shaken  off*  from  a  body 
by  the  vibrating  motion  of  the  parts  of  the  body 
-and  got  beyond  the  reach  ot  attraction,  being 
driven  away  with  exceeding  great  velocity :  for 
that  force  which  is  sufiicient  to  turn  it  back  in 
reflection,  may  be  sufficient  to  emit  it.  From 
the  same  repelling  power  it  seems  to  be  that 
flies  walk  upon  the  water  without  wetting  their 
feet;  that  the  obiect-glasses  of  long  telescopes 
lie  upon  one  another  without  touching;  and  that 
dry  powders  are  difficultly  made  to  touch  one 
another  so  as  to  stick  together,  without  melting 
them  or  wetting  them  with  water,  which,  by  ex- 
haling may  bring  them  together.  The  particles 
of  all  hard,  homogeneous  bodies  which  touch  one 
another,  cohere  with  a  great  force :  to  account 
for  which,  some  philosophers  have  recourse  to  a 
kind  of  hooked  atoms,  which  in  effiect  is  nothing 
else  but  to  beg  the  question.  Others  imagine, 
that  the  particles  of  bodies  arc  connected  by  rest, 
i.e.  in  effect  by  nothing  at  all;  and  others,  by 
conspiring  motions,  i.  e.  by  a  relative  rest  among 
themselves.  For  myself,  it  rather  appears  to  me 
fiULt  tlie  particles  of  bodies  cohere  by  an  at- 
tractive force,  whereby  they  tend  mutually  to 
each  other.' 

From  the  above  account  of  the  formation  an  1 
constitution  of  bodies,  we  can  conclude  nothing, 
except  that  they  are  composed  ot  an  infinite 
number  of  little  particles,  kept  together  by  a 
force  or  power ;  but  of  what  nature  that  power 
is,  whether  material  or  immaterial,  we  must  re- 
main ignorant  till  farther  experiments  are  made. 
Some  of  the  Newtonian  philosophers,  howeyer, 


have  positively  determined  these  powers  to  be 
immaterial.    In  consequence  of  this  supposition, 
they  have  so  refined  upon  attractions  and  repul- 
sions, that  their  systems  seem  not  iar  from  down- 
right scepticism,   or  denying  the  existence  of 
matter  altogether.    A  system  of  this  kind  we 
find  adopted  by  Dr.  Priestley,  in  his  History  of 
Vision,  vol.  i.  p.  392,  from  Messrs.  Boscovich 
and  Mitchell,  in  order  to  solve  some  difficulties 
concerning   the  Newtonianr  doctrine   of  light. 
*  The  easiest  method,'  says  he,  *  of  solving  all 
difficulties,  is  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  Mr. 
Boscovich,  who  supposes  that  matter  is  not  im- 
penetrable, as  has  been  perhaps  universally  taken 
lor  granted:    but  that  it  consists  of  physical 
points  only,  endued  with  powers  of  attraction 
and  repulsion  in  the  same  manner  as  solid  matter 
is  generally  supposed  to  be :  provided  therefore 
that  any  body  move  with  a  sufficient  degree  of 
velocity,  or  have  a  sufficient  momentum  to  over- 
come any  powers  of  repulsion  that  it  may  meet 
with,  it  will  find  no  difficulty  in  making  its  way 
through   any  body  whatever ;   for  nothing  else 
-will  penetrate  one  another  but  powers,  such  as 
we  know  do  in  fact  exist  in  the  same  place,  and 
.counterbalance  or  orer-rule  one  another.    The 
;most  obvious  difficulty,  and  indeed  almost  the 
only  one  that  attends  this  hypothesis,  as  it  sup- 
poses  the  mutual  penetrability  of  matter  arises 
from  the  idea  of  the  nature  of  matter,  and  the 
difficulty  we  meet  with  in  attempting  to  force 
two  bodies  into  the  same  place.    But  it  is  de- 
monstrable that  the  first  obstruction  arises  from 
no  actual  contact  of  matter,  but  from  mere 
powers  of  repulsion.    This  difficulty  we  can 
overcome ;  and,  having  got  within  one  sphere  of 
repulsion,  we  &ncy  that  we  are  now  impeded  by 
the  solid  matter  itself.    But  the  very. same  is 
the  opinion  of  the  generality  of  mankind,  with 
respect  to  the  first  obstruction.    Why,  therefore, 
may  not  the  next  he  only  another  sphere  of  re- 
pulsion, which  may  only  require  a  greater  force 
than  we  can  apply  to  overcome  it,  without  dis- 
ordering  the    arrangement  of  the  constituent 
particles ;  but  which  may  be  overcome  by  a  body 
moving  with  the  amazing  velocity  of  light.    This 
scheme  of  the  immateriality  of  matter,  as  it  may 
be  called,  or  rather  the  mutual  penetration  of 
matter,  first  occurred  to  Mr.  Mitchell  on  reading 
Baxter  on  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul.     lie 
found   that  this  author's   idea  of  matter  was, 
that  it  consisted  as  it  were  of  bricks  cemented 
together  with  immaterial  mortar.    These  bricks^ 
if  he  would  be  consistent  with  his  own  reasoning, 
were  again  composed  of  less  bricks,  cemented 
likewise  by  an  immaterial  mortar;  and  so  on, 
ad  infinitum.    This  putting  Mr.  Mitchell  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  several  appearances  of 
nature,  he  began  to  perceive  that  the  bricks  were 
so  covered  with  this  immaterial  mortar,  that  if 
they  had  any  existence  at  all,  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  perceived ;  every  effect  being  produced, 
in  nine  instances  of  ten  certainly,  and  probably 
in  the  tenth  also,  by  this  immaterial,  spiritual, 
and  penetrable  mortar.    Instead,  therefore,  of 
placing  the  world  upon  the  giant,  the  giant  upon 
the  tortoise,  and  the  tortoise  upon  he  could  not 
tell  what,  he  placed  the  world  at  once  upon 
itself.' 
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Other  philoaophers  have  supposed  the  powers 
doch  of  graTitation  and  cohesion  to  be  material ; 
and  to  be  only  different  actions  of  the  ethereal 
flnid,  or  elementary  fire.  In  support  of  this  it 
J  urged,  that  before  \vtt  have  recourse  to  a  spi- 
ritaal  and  immaterial  power  as  the  cause  of  any . 
natural  phenomenon,  we  ought  to  be  well  assured 
that  there  is  no  material  substance  With  whidi 
ire  aie  acqtiaintedy  that  is  capable  of  producing 
such  effects.  In  ^e  present  case,  we  are  so  far 
from  having  such  assurance,  that  the  contrary  is 
manifest  to  our  senses.  One  instance  of  this  is 
in  the  eiperiment  with  the  Magdeburg  hemis- 
pheres. These  are  two  hollow  hemispheres  of 
brass,  eioctly  fitted  to  one  another,  so  as  to  form 
ioe  globe  when  joined  together,  without  ad- 
mitting any  air  at  the  joining.  In  this  state,  if 
(he  air  within  them  is  exhausted  by  a  pump, 
they  will  cohere  with  such  force,  if  they  are  five 
or  m  inches  diameter,  as  to  require  a  weight  of 
some  hundreds  of  pounds  to  separate  them.  The 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  we  see,  is  in  this 
case  capable  of  producing  a  very  strong  cohesion ; 
and  if  there  is  in  nature  any  fluid  more  pene- 
tiating,  as  well  as  more  powerful  in  its  effects, 
than  iie  air  we  breathe,  it  is  possible  that  what 
is  called  the  attraction  of  cohesion  may  some-, 
how  or  other  be  an  effect  of  the  action  of  that 
duitt.  Such  a  fluid  as  this  is  the  element  of  fire. 
Its  activity  is  such  as  to  penetrate  all  bodies 
whatever ;  and,  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  com- 
Booly  called  fire,  it  acts  according  to  the  quantity 
of  solid  matter  contained  in  the  body.  In  this 
itaie  it  is  capable  of  dissolving  the  strongest  co- 
hesions observed  in  nature :  but  whatever  is  ca- 
pble  of  dissolving  any  cohesion  must,  necessarily, 
be  endued  with  greater  power  than  that  by  which 
the  cohesion  Is  caused.  Fire,  therefore,  being 
able  to  dissolve  cohesions,  must  also  be  capable 
of  causing  them,  provided  its  power  is  exerted 
fiw  that  purpose.  Nor  will  it  wem  at  all  strange 
that  this  flaid  should  act  in  two  such  opposite 
ways,  when  we  consider  the  different  appear- 
mces  which  it  assumes.  These  arc  three,  viz. 
fire  or  heat,  in  which  it  consumes,  destroys,  or 
dissolves :  light,  in  which  it  seems  deprived  of 
all  destructive  or  dissolvent  power,  and  to  be  the 
most  mild,  quiet,  and  placid  being  m  nature. 
The  third  is,  when  it  becomes  what  is  called  the 
electric  fluid ;  and  then  it  attracts,  repels,  and 
moves  bodies,  in  a  vast  variety  of  ways,  without 
either  burning  or  rendering  them  visible  by  its 
KghL  In  this  state  it  is  not  less  powerful  than 
in  eitfier  of  the  other  two;  for  a  violent  shock 
of  dectricity  will  displace  and  tear  in  pieces  the 
most  heavy  and  solid  bodies.  The  seeming  ca- 
pricious nature  of  this  fluid,  however,  probably 
rmdCTs  it  less  suspected  as  the  cause  of  cohesion, 
than  it  otherwise  would  be,  were  the  attractions 
ngular  and  permanent,  which  we  observe  it  to 
oocaskm.  But  here  we  must  observe,  that  the 
fimd  has  an  existence  in  all  bodies  before  the  ex- 
periments are  tried  whicii  makes  its  effects  visible 
to  OS,  and  was  acting  in  them  according  to  its 
otablished  laws.  While  acting  in  this  manner 
it  was  perfectly  invisible;  and  all  we  can  do  is 
to  produce  some  little  infringement  of  these  re- 
gular laws,  according  to  which  it  commonly  acts. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  electrical  attractions 
prodnoed  by  ait  are  found  to  be  pretty  perma- 


nent and  strong.  Tlius,  Mr.  Symmer,  m  some 
experiments  wiUi  silk  stockings,  found  their  at^ 
traction  so  strong,  that  it  required  upwards  of 
fifteen  pounds  weight  to  separate  them  from  each 
other;  atnd  this  attraction  would  continue  i<yi 
more  than  an  hour.  In  plates  of  glass,  too,  he 
observed  a  remarkable  cohesion  when  electrified. 
In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1777  we 
find  tlus  hypothesis  taken  notice  of,  and,  in  some 
measure,  adopted,  by  Mr.  Ilenley.  *  Some  gen* 
tlemen,'  says  he,  <  have  supposed  that  the  electric 
hiatter  is  the  cause  of  the  cohesion  of  the  particles 
of  bodies.  If  the  electric  matter  be,  as  I  sus- 
pect, a  real  elementary  fire,  inherent  in  all  bodies, 
that  opinion  may  probably  be  well  founded ;  and 
perhaps  the  soldering  of  metals,  and  the  ce- 
mentation of  iron,  by  fire,  may  be  oontidered  as 
strong  proofi)  of  Uie  truth  of  their  hypothesis.' 
On  this  hypothesis  we  must  observe,  &at  if  the 
electric,  or  any  other  fluid,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  attraction  of  cohesion  universally, 
the  particles  of  that  fluid  must  be  destitute  of 
all  cohesion  between  themselves ;  otherwise  we 
should  be  at  as  great  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
cohesion  of  these  particles,  as  for  that  of  ter* 
restrial  matter.  Philosophers,  indeed,  do  not 
suppose  any  cohesion  between  the  particles  of 
the  electric  fluid  themselves ;  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  particles  of  this  fluid  are  repulsive 
of  one  anotlier,  though  attracted  by  all  other 
matter.  If  this  is  fact,  we  cannot  suppose  the 
electric  fluid  to  be  the  cause  of  cohesion.  The 
probability  or  improbability  of  this  hypothesis, 
therefore,  must  greatly  depend  on  ;ts  being  as« 
certained  whether  the  particles  of  the  electric 
fluid  do  really  repel  one  another,  and  attract  all 
other  kinds  of  matter,  or  not ;  but  for  this  we 
roust  refer  to  the  article  Electricity. 

Cohi'bit,  v.  a,  Lat  cohiheo.  To  restrain ; 
to  hinder. 
COHCBATE,  V.  a.  }  To  pour  the  distilled 
Cohoba'tion,  n.  s.  \  liquor  upon  the  remain- 
ing matter,  and  distil  it  again.  A  returning  any 
distilled  liquor  again  upon  what  it  was  drawn 
from,  or  upon  fresh  ingredients  of  the  same  kind,t\9 
have  it  the  more  impregnated  with  their  virtues. 

Cohobation  Lb  the  pouring  the  liquor  dittUled  from 
anything  back  upon  the  remaining  m&tter,  and  dbtil- 
ling  it  again.  .Locfo. 

The  juices  of  an  animal  body  are,  at  t  were,  oo- 
hobated,  being  excreted,  and  admitted  again  into  the 
blood  with  the  freth  aliment.    Arbuihnot  im  Atimentt, 

Cohobation,  in  chemistry,  the  returning  the 
distilled  liquor  on  the  substance  from  which  it 
was  drawn.  It  is  one  of  those  operations  which 
the  ancient  chemists  practised  with  great  patience 
and  zeal,  and  which  are  now  neg- 
lected. To  make  this  operation 
easier,  and  to  prevent  the  trouble 
of  frequently  changing  the  vessels, 
a  particular  kind  of  alembic  was 
constructed,  called  a  pelican,  see 
diagram.  This  vessel  was  made 
in  the  form  of  a  cucurbit,  with  an 
alembic  head,  but  had  two  spouts 
communicating  with  the  body.  As 
the  vapor  rose  up  into  the  head, 
it  was  gradually  condensed,  and 
ran  down  the  spouts  into  the  body 
of  the  pelican,  whence  it  ww  again  distill«LT  _ 
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COHOEZ,  or  the  Ms  of  the  Mohawk  River, 
IB  New  York,  are  a  great  natural  curiosity. 
They  are  ten  miles  north  of  Albany,  and  about 
two  and  a-half  above  its  mouth.  The  river, 
above  the  falls,  is  about  300  yards  wide,  and  ap- 
proaches them  from  the  north-west,  in  a  rapid 
current  between  high  banks,  and  pours  the  whole 
body  of  its  waters  over  a  perpendicular  rock  of 
above  forty  feet  high,  which  extends  like  a  mill 
dam  quite  across  the  river.  The  banks  imme- 
diately below  the  falls  are  100  feet  high.    See 

MOHA.WK.  * 

COHORN  (Memnon),  a  celebrated  Dutch 
general  and  engineer,  one  of  the  most  skilful 
writers  on  fortification  that  E^irope  ever  pro- 
duced. He  fortified  Bergen-op-Zoom,  which  is 
considered  a  masterpiece  in  the  art.  >  In  1692 
he  commanded  Namur,  the  defences  of  which  he 
constructed  with  the  assistance  of  his  celebrated 
rival,  Vauban.  He  died  at  the  Hague,  in  the 
seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  July  1704. 

CO'HORT,  n.  *.  lat.  cohort,  A  troop  of 
soldiers  in  the  Roman  armies,  containing  about 
500  foot.  In  poetical  language,  a  body  of  war- 
riors. 

The  Romans  levied  m  many  eohara,  companies, 
and  ensiKna,  from  hence,  aa  itom.  any  of  their  provin- 


No  jutting  friese, 
Bttttreas,  nor  caigne  of  'vantage,  but  thiA  bms 
Hath  made  his  pendant  bed. 

fiKoAfpMfvV  Maabadkm^ 
See  you  yond'  com  o'th'  capitol,  yond'   eonaer 
stone  ?  Jtl* 

COIL,  V.  a.  &n.s.  Fr.  eueUler;  Lat.  calli^ 
gere ;  from  Gr.  kvkKm.  To  wind  up  a  rope  in 
circles ;  to  fold  round  in  a  ring,  as  a  snake  gathers 
up  itself,  and  forms  a  compact  circle  of  several 
folds.  The  substantive  is  used  in  a  very  dilfer- 
ent  sense,  and  is  derived  by  Dr.  Johnson  from 
the  Germ.  koUeren ;  which  signifies  tumult  ;  tur* 
moil;  bustle;  stir;  hurry;  confusion.  It  has 
also  the  primary  sense  of  the  verb. 

Who  was  8o  firm,  so  constant,  that  thia  coal 
Would  not  infect  his  reason. 

You,  mistress,  all  this  «pfl  is  'iaiDg  i4  yoa. 


The  arch-angelic  power  prepared 
For  swift  descent ;  with  him  the  txhori  bright 
Of  watchfol  chenibim.  MUton'i  Paradite  JLott. 

Here,  Churchill,  not  so  prompt 
To  vaunt  as  fight,  his  hardy  eohorti  joined 
With  Eugene.  Phii^i  BUnheim, 

*  CoaoRT,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  part  of  a  Ro- 
man legion,  containing  about  600  men.  There 
were  ten  cohorts  in  a  lenon,  the  first  of  which 
exceeded  all  the  rest  in  dignity.  When  the  army 
was  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  the  first  cohort 
took  up  the  right  of  the  first  line ;  the  third  was 
in  the  centre  of  the  first  line  of  the  legion,  and 
the  fifth  on  the  left;  the  second  between  the 
first  and  third;  and  the  fourth  between  the 
third  and  fifth;  the  fire  remaining  cohorts 
formed  a  second  division  in  their  natural 
order. 

COHORTATION,n.«.  LBii.cohortatio.  En- 
couragement by  words ;  incitement 

COIF,  ii.«.         )     Fr.  ceiffe;  Arab,  kuehf, 

Co'iPED,  adj.       >a  head-dress  generally,  ap- 

Co'iFFiJRE,  n.  s.  y  plied  especially  to  the  ser- 
geant's cap. 

The  judges  of  the  four  circuits  in  Wales,  although 
they  are  not  of  the  tirst  magnitude,  nor  need  be  of  the 
jdegree  of  the  coif,  yet  are  they  considerable. 

Baeon'M  Adoice  to  Vittien, 

No  less  a  man  than  a  brother  of  the  ooi^  began  his 
suit,  before  he  had  been  a  tweWemonth  at  the  Tem- 
ple. Addimm'i  Rotator, 

I  am  pleased  with  the  coiffure  now  in  fashion,  and 
think  it  shows  the  good  sense  of  the  valuable  part  of 
the  sex.  Id. 

COIGNE,  fi.  s.    An  Irish  term  as  it  seems. 

Fitz-Thomas  of  Desmond  began  that  extortion  of 
soigne  and  livery,  and  pay ;  that  is,  he  and  his  army 
took  hnrse-meat  and  man's-meat,  and  money,  at 
pleasure,  Damet  on  Ireland. 

CofONE,  n.  t.  Vwvta ;  Lat.  ameus ;  Fr.  coigne. 
A  comer;  a  wedge  used  by  printers;  a  die; 
A  ^itam'o  used  m  coining  money. 


In  that  sleep  of  death,  triuit  drMons  may  come. 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  TBOrtal  otU, 
Must  gives  us  pause.  Id^  H*Mntlei. 

The  lurking  particles  oi  au-,  so  expanding  tlxem- 
selves,  must  necessarily  plump  out  the  sides  of  tbe 
bladder,  and  so  keep  them  tmgid,  until  the  preosore 
of  the  air,  that  at  first  omlsd  them,  be  re-admitted  to 
do  the  same  thing  again.  JUigfM^. 

From  thy  own  smile  I  snatched  a  snake. 

For  there  it  ooHed  as  in  a  brake.  Jigfrofa, 

COILING,  on  shipboard,  implies  a  sort  of 
serpentine  winding  of  a  cable  or  other  rope,  that 
it  may  occupy  a  small  place  in  the  ship.  JElach 
of  the  windings  of  this  sort  is  called  a  nke  ;  and 
one  range  of  fakes  upon  the  same  are  callcid  a 
tier.  There  are  generally  from  five  to  seven 
fsJces  in  a  tier ;  and  three  or  four  tiers  in  the 
whole  length  of  a  cable.  This,  however,  depends 
upon  the  extent  of  the  iakes.  The  smaller  ropes 
employed  about  the  sails  are  coiled  upon  cleats 
at  sea,  to  prevent  their  being  entangled  amongst 
one  another  in  traversing,  contracting,  or  ex- 
tending the  sails. 

COIMBETTORE,  or  Coimbetoor,  Coi ama- 
TUBA.,  a  small  country  in  the  south  part  o 
Hindostan,  lying  between  10°  and  12^  of  N. 
lat.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mysore,  on 
the  east  by  Kistnagherry  and  Salem,  on  the  south 
by  the  district  of  Dindigul,  and  on  the  west  hy 
Cochin  and  part  of  Calicut.  It  has  two  divi- 
sions, North  and  South  Coimbetoor;  the  latter 
suffered  much  in  the  late  war,  through  the  de- 
struction of  the  reservoirs  and  aqueducts  ;  but 
the  former  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  On  the  north-west  and 
south-west  it  borders  on  the  lofty  chain  of  the 
Ghauts,  while  directly  westward  it  extends  to  the 
more  level  regions  round  Palicaudebery,  vrhich 
is  the  only  break  in  the  continuous  line  of  those 
extensive  mountains.  Through  this  0|>ening  the 
river  Paniany,  the  largest  stream  in  this  district^ 
flows,  on  its  way  to  the  ocean.  There  are  three 
principal  towns  in  this  country,  Coimbetoor^ 
Erroad,  and  Camiour ;  the  capital,  which  gives 
name  to  the  province,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Noyel,  at  the  foot  of  the  western  Ghauts,  in 
ir  10'  E.  long.,  and  10"  55'  N.  lat.  It  is  do- 
fended  by  a  small  citadel,  and  contains  about 
2,000  houses,  with  barracks  for  a  regiment  of 
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hone.  Tippoo  Saib  built  a  handfome  moique 
in  it,  and  sometimes  resided  here.  In  1783  it 
was  taken  by  the  British,  but  restored  the  year 
ibl  lowing ;  in  1790  the  British  again  took  pos- 
session of  it,  after  which  its  garrison  under  lieu- 
tenant Chalmers  repulsed  Tippoo  in  an  attempt 
he  made  to  storm  it.  It  surrendered  some  time 
after  to  his  general,  Cammer  ud  Deen  Khan, 
who  treacherously  made  the,  garrison  prisoners, 
and  detained  them  till  a  general  peace  was  con- 
dnded  in  1792.  Seven  years  after,  it  was  added 
to  the  British  dominions,  together  with  the  pro- 
Tince« 

Near  the  town  of  Coimbetoor  the  soil  of  the 
country  is  good,  and  generally  free  from  rocks. 
Soil  of  every  variety  is  cultivated  for  gardens, 
and  the  rent  varies  accordingly ;  but  the  price  is 
greatly  r^rulated  by  the  depth  at  which  water  is 
found,  being  in  some  places  eight  cubits,,  and  in 
others  so  low  as  eighteen.  It  is  common,  in 
many  parts  of  the  north,  to  water  the  gardens 
by  roachiues,  called  capUy  and  yalatn,  and  thus  a 
small  portion  of  ground  will  support  many  per- 
sons, and  yield  a  high  rent  to  the  land-holder, 
the  crop  is  also  less  likely  to  ^1  for  want  of  rain. 
The  wet  cultivation  in  this  province  may  be  about 
three  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cultivated  surface. 
Id  the  sooth  the  rice  grounds  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amaravati  river  are  in  full  cultivation,  and  very 
extensive ;  but  beyond  that  region  the  soil  is 
mcky  and  poor,  and  very  little  enclosed.  Mu- 
riatic and  other  salts,  with  nitrates,  impregnate 
the  earth  throughout  .the  whole  province,  and 
common  salt  and  salt-petre  are  occasionallv 
made.  Nitre,  indeed,  seems  to  be  ready  formed, 
no  addition  of  potash  being  necessary..  The 
well  water  has,  in  many  places,  a  flavor  of  these 
salts.  Iron  has  been  discovered  in  some  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  inhabitants  of  Coimbetoor  seem  to  rank 
very  low  in  the  scale  of  intellect,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  arts.  The  only  one  of  these  that 
has  been  carried  to  any  perfection  is  that  of 


weaving.  The  Vaylalar,  a  numerous  body  of 
the  Tamul  race,  are  counted  of  the  pure  Sudra 
caste.  In  ancient  times  this  district  was  called 
Kanjiam;  it  was  subjected  to  the  rajahs  of 
Mysore  about  160  years  since;  but  it  now  forms 
a  coUectorship  under  the  presidency  of  Madras. 
It' contains  much  uncultivated  ground,  and  yields 
no  nermanent  revenue. 

COIMBRA,  a  large,  handsome,  and  celebrated 
town  of  Portugal,  anciently  called  Colimbria, 
standing  on  a  hill,  near  the  Mondego.  It  is  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Beira,  a  bishop's  see, 
and  has  a  fiunous  university,  founded  in  1290, 
and  amply  endowed.  The  cathedral  and  the 
fountains  are  magnificent,  and  the  country 
around  very  pleasant,  abounding  in  vineyaids, 
olive-trees,  and  fruits.  Its  population  is  about 
12,000.  The  Mondego  is  nere  crossed  by  an 
elegant  stone  bridge,  with  a  double  row  of 
arches,  but  the  town  is,  in  the  interior,  narrow, 
crowded,  ill-paved,  and  dirty,  and  in  some 
places  the  streets  are  veiy  steep.  The  university 
IS  now  the  only  establishment  of  the  kind  in 
Portugal.  It  consists  of  eighteen  colleges,  with 
very  ample  ftinds.  The  course  of  study  is  di- 
vided into  six  branches,  viz.  theology,  taught  by 
eight  professors ;  canon  law,  by  nine ;  civil  law, 
by  eight;  medicine,  by  six;  mathematics,  by 
four;  and  philosophy,  by  four.  The  session 
commences  m  Octooer,  and  clos^  in  May ;,  and 
the  average  number  of  students  is  800.  Coimbra 
is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Portugal,  several  of  whose 
tombs  it  contains.  It  was  fortified  at  an  early 
period,  and  has  sustained  many  sieges.  The 
ancient  walls  and  towers  still  remain.  It  suf- 
fered considerable  damage  from  the  earthquake 
which  destroyed  Lisbon  in  1755,  and  a  number 
of  French  soldiers,  belonging  to  the  rear  of  Mas- 
sena's  army,  were  made  prisoners  here  by  lord 
Wellington  in  October  1810,  after  the  action  of 
Busaco.  Sixty  miles  S.S.  E.  of  Oporto,  and 
N.N.E.  of  Lisbon. 
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COIN,  n. s.  k,v.a.^  See  Coign e.  Money 
Coiv'agb,  n.  s.  >  legally  made.  Payment 
CcTijf  KB,  n.  t.  J  of  any  kind.    The  verb 

is  derived  from  the  noun,  but  has  a  greater  va- 
neiy  of  applications.  To  mint  or  stamp  metals 
for  money  is  its  primary  sense.  But  it  likewise 
signifies  to  invent;  to  forge  in  a  bad  sense;  to 
pioduce ;  to  give  existence  to ;  to  impress  with 
an  image  relating  to  the  mind. 

Bat  if  that  they  were  pat  to  twiche  aisays^ 
The  gold  of  hem  hath  now  ao  bad  alUiyes, 
With  bn»,  that  though  the  coku  be  faiie  at  eye. 
It  volde  rather  bratt  atwo  than  plie. 

Chamoer'i  Canterbury  Taiss. 

Dyonisiiia,  a  Greek  comer  of  etymologies,  is  com- 

■eaded  by  Athenaeiu.  Camden's  Remanu, 

They  cannot  touch  me  for  eomu^ :  I  am  the  king. 

Staktpeare. 
My  fother  was  I  know  not  where 
When  I  was  stampt ;    some  comer  with  his  t4>o]s 
Made  me  a  conoterfeit  Id.  Cpmbdme, 

Vol.  VI, 


My  lungs 
Coin  words  till  their  decay,  against  those  measles. 
Which  we  disdain  should  tetter  us.    Id,  CorioUmm, 

This  is  the  coinage  of  jrour  brain ; 
This  bodiless  creation  ecstacy 
Is  very  cunning  in.  /d.  Hamlet. 

You  have  made  your  holy  hat  to  be  stamped  on  the 
king's  coin.  Id.  Henry  VIIL 

He  gave  Bametas  a  good  sum  of  gold  in  ready  coin, 
which  Menalcas  had  bequeathed.  Sidttej/, 

And  truly  to  support  that  charge. 
He  had  supplies  as  vast  and  large. 
For  he  could  coin  or  counterfeit. 
New  words  with  little  or  no  wit.  Hudihrat, 

Never  ooin  a  formal  lye  on't. 
To  make  the  knight  o'ercome  the  giant.  Id, 

These  motives  induced  Virgil  to  coin  his  fable. 

Dryden, 

Unnecessary  coinage  as  well  as  unnecessary  revival 

of  words,  runs  into  affectation  *,  a  fault  to  be  avoided 

on  either  hand.  Id,  Jweenal,     Dedication, 
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This  U  Qonoeived  to  be  a  tomnffe  of  Mme  Jews,  in 
derUion  of  ChriiUans,  who  fint  began  tbat  portrait. 

Browne. 

The  loss  of  present  advantage  to  flesh  and  blood, 
is  repaid  in  a  nobler  coin,     Hammond'»  FundammUaU* 

I  cannot' tell  how  the  poets  will  succeed  in  the  ex- 
plication of  comt,  to  which  they  are  generally  very 
great  strangers.  Addiion. 

It  is  easy  to  find  designs  that  never  entered  into  the 
thoughts  of  the  sculptor  or  the  comer.     Id.  on  Medala, 
She  now  contracts  her  vast  design » 

And  all  her  triumphs  shrink  into  a  com.         Pope. 

The  care  of  the  coinage  was  committed  to  the  infe- 
riour  magistrates,  and  I  don't  find  that  they  had  a 
public  tnzl,  as  we  solemnly  practise  in  this  country. 

Arbuthnot. 

Coin,  in  commerce,  is  a  metallic  species  of 
money.  The  barter  of  one  species  of  goods,  or 
produce,  for  another,  was  douotless  the  first  step 
lu  commerce ;  but  Aristotle  (Pol.  lib.  i.  c.  6,) 
^ery  well  explains  the  early  introduction  of  a 
Valuable  medium  of  exchange.  'All  useful 
tilings,'  says  he,  '  could  not,  without  great  dif- 
ficulty, be  carried  about  from  place  to  place, 
it  was  resolved,  therefore,  by  common  consen^ 
that  in  bartering  commodities,  they  should  reci- 
procally give  and  receive  some  substance,  which, 
being  in  .its  nature  applicable  to  the  purposes 
of  life,  might,  at  the  same  time,  be  easily  trans- 
ported. Cattle  was  an  early  medium  of  this 
Kind :  hence  some  have  derived  the  Latin  word 
pecunia  from  pecus  a  herd ;  and  in  Homer  we 
find  Glaucus's  armour  valued  at  1 00  oxen,  and  that 
of  Diomede  at  ten.'  The  patriarch  Abraham's 
purchase  of  his  family  burying  place  is  the 
earliest  commercial  transaction  on  record,  and 
this  he  requests  to  buy  for  *  as  much  money  as  it 
is  worth,'  and  he  is  said  to  have  paid  or  'weighed' 
for  it  '  400  shekels  of  silver,  current  with  the 
merchant.'  This  was,  no  doubt  silver  in  con- 
venient pieces  for  "^HdS  "13^  passing  to,  or  with- 
Ike  traveller.  '  We  have  an  order  of  Lvcurgus' 
on  record  that  iron  pioney  only  should  be  used 
in  Sparta;  iron  bars  quenched  in  vinegar  are 
mentioned  as  the  Lacedeemonian  money  on  other 
occasions;  and  the  ancient  Britons  were  found 
at  the  period  of  the  Roman  invasion  using  this 
metal  as  well  as  tin  for  the  same  purpose,  in  the 
shape  of  plates  and  rings.  Seneca  speaks  of  an 
ancient  stamped  money  of  leather,  corium  forma 
publica  impressum,  an  expedient  used  by  Frederic 
Jl.  at  the  siege  of  Milan ;  and,  according  to  some 
traditions  among  ourselves,  in  the  time  of  the 
barons'  wars.  In  1360  king  John  of  France, 
having  agreed  to  pay  our  Edward  III.  for  the 
ransom  of  his  person  300,000  of  gold  crowns, 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  paying  for  the 
necessaries  of  his  household  in  leather  money, 
in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  little  nail  of  silver. 
Pasteboard  was  coined  by  the  Hollanders  in  great 
quantities  in  the  year  1574.  Numa  Pompilius 
circulated  money  of  wood  and  leather,'  and 
during  the  whole  period  of  their  early  monarchy 
the  Romans  do  not  appear  to  have  used  any 
itamped  metallic  currency.  Wherever  commerce 
obtained  the  metals  uniformly  seem  to  have  been 
adopted  as  money  for  their  portability,  neatness, 
durableness,  and  universality :  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  very  early  used  in  Egypi, 


and,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Asia;  that  thence  Ifaey 
were  introduced  into  Carthage  and  Greece,  and 
brought  from  Greece  to  Rome.  Pliny  states  that 
silver  was  first  coined  at  Rome,  A.U.  C.  480, 
and  gold  about  the  year  640.  The  first  valuation 
of  Roman  money  was  by  the  *  libra  gravis  asris,* 
or  pound  of  heavy  brass. 

Mr.  Turner  (History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  v.  ii.) 
has  a  curious  chapter  on  the  coins  of  our  Saxon 
ancestors.  He  ascertains  that  they  often  reckoned 
the  whole  amount  of  their  money  by  pennies, 
as  the  French  now  do  theirs  by  livres ;  and  that 
there  were  larger  pennies  (msrra  peninga),  fire 
of  which  made  one  shilling;  and  smaller  of 
twelve  to  the  shilling.  The  mancus,  frequently 
mentioned,  was  thirty  large  pennies,  or  six 
shillings.    The  mark,  ten  shillings. 

The  money  first  mentioned,  in  any  legal  docu- 
ment extant,  consists  of  shillings  and  sccetta, 
yceat,  part  or  division,  by  which  our  author 
thinks  that  a  definite  piece  of  metal  in  an  un- 
coined state  is  meant ;  and  regards  these  two  as 
the  general  names  of  the  Saxon  money  before 
the  Roman  and  French  ecclesiastics  taught  them 
the  art  of  coinage.  Various  charters  mentido 
pennies,  mancusa  (of  thirty  pennies,  the  larger 
ones,  each),  pounds,  shillings,  and  sicli,  which 
last  is  sometimes  said  to  be  of  gold,  and  sometimes 
of  silver :  on  some  occasions  the  term  seems  to  be 
used  as  synonymous  with  scillinga.  The  pound 
was  an  imaginary  value  of  money,  or  a  mode 
of  computing  it,  and  not  a  coin. 

*  As  no  Anglo-Saxon  gold  coins  have  reached 
modem  times,'  says  this  able  writer, '  though  of 
their  silver  coinage  we  have  numerous  specimens, 
it  is  presumed  by  antiquaries  that  none  were  ever 
made,  yet  it  is  certain  tliat  they  had  plenty  o. 
gold,  and  it  perpetually  formed  the  medium  of 
their  purchases  and  gifts.  My  belief  is,  tiiat 
gold  was  used  in  the  concerns  of  life,  in  an  un- 
coined state,  and  to  such  a  species  of  gold  money 
I  would  refer  such  passages  as  these  fifty  *  man- 
cussa  asodenes  gold,'  *  sexies  viginti  marcarum 
auripondo,  appensuram  novem  librarum  puris- 
simt  auri  juxta  magnum  pondus  Normanoram,' 

*  eighty  mancussa  auri  purissimi  et  sex  pondus 
electi  argenti,  '  duo  uncias  auri.'  I  think  that 
silver  also  was  sometimes  passed  in  an  uncoined 
state,  fiK>m  such  intimations  as  these  '  twa  pund 
mere  hwites  seolfres,'  and  the  abovementioned 

*  sex  pondus  electi  argenti.'  The  expressions  that 
prevade  Domesday-book  imply,  in  my  apprehen- 
sion, these  two  species  of  money,  the  coined  and 
tlie  uncoined.  Seventy  libras  pensatas,  like  two 
uncias  auri,  are  obviously  money  by  weight. 
But  money  ad  numerum,  or  arsuram,  interpret 
to  be  coined  money ;  also  the  pund  be  geule.  The 
phrases,  sex  libras  ad  pensum  et  arsuram  et  tri- 
ginti  libras  arsas  et  pensatas,  appear  to  me  ex- 
press the  indicated  weij^ht  of  coined  money. 
The  words  arsas'  and  arsuram  I  understand  to 
allude  to  the  assay  of  coin  in  the  mint.' 

He  is  inclined  to  think,  also,  that  the  monies 
was  like  the  pund,  a  weight  rather  than  a  com; 
and  says  in  a  note  that  lie  is  assured  on  high  an- 
tiquarian authority,  *  that  even  the  scyllinga  was 
a  nominal  coin ;  as  no  silver  coin  of  that  value  has 
been  found  which  can  be  traced  to  Saxon  times . 

Coined  uoney  appears  soon  after  the  Anglo- 
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i  of  EngkuMl,  and  thfoog^out  tlio 
oemcfay ;  bot  none  can  be  tnoed  in  their  histoiy 
befoie  thnl  event.  From  the  laws  of  fitheUtan, 
it  appean  diait  the  places  at  which  public  mints 
were  established  weie  (Wilkin's  Leg.  Anglo- 
Saaons  p.  59)  *  at  Canterbury  se^en  mynteras/ 
fear  belonging  to  the  king,  two  to  the  bishop, 
and  one  to  the  abbot  At  Rochester  three,  two 
of  the  king's,  and  one  the  bishop's.  At  London 
ogfat,  at  Winchester  six,  at  Lewis  two,  at  Has- 
tings one,  at  Chichester  one,  and  t^o  at  Hampton ; 
Warefaam,  Exeter,  and  Shaftesbury,  respecUrely. 
From  Domesday-book,  they  also  appear  to  have 
been  distributed  throughout  all  the  large  towns. 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that  these  were  e? idently 
the  small  hammer  mints  first  used,  and  not  es- 
tablishments quite  of  equal  magnitude  with  that 
orer  which  Mr.  Pole  now  so  ably  presides. 

William  the  Conqueror  seems  to  have  adopted 
die  plan  of  his  coinage  from  France  and  the 
establishments  of  Charlemagne ;  he  retained  the 
Saxon  pound  weight  or  Moneger's  pound  as  it 
was  now  called,  and  which  is  ascertained  to  have 
been  a  sixteenth,  or  5400  grains  less  than  the 
troy  pound ;  and  coined  from  it  twenty  shillings 
which  noade  twenty-one  one-third  pounds  troy. 
It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (1526) 
that  the  troy  pound  was  used  at  the  royal  mint. 
This  we  see  was  an  increase  of  the  Mooeyer's 
ponnd,  and  it  continued  to  be  increased  in  suc- 
cessive reigns  until  the  eighteenth  of  Charles  XL, 
when  it  was  fixed  at  sixty-two  shillings,  and  so 
eontinued  until  the  recent  alterations  in  1816, 
which  made  it  sixty-six  shillings. 

The  word  sterling  was  originally  applied  both 
to  the  silver  penny,  and  to  the  penny-weight, 
which  was  minted  with  a  deep  cross.  When 
this  was  broken  across  it  was  called  the  fuUf- 
ftmmfy  and  when  into  four  parts,  the  fowrtk" 
tkmg,  or  fiurthing.  Silver  four-pennies  were  lUso 
ooinedy  and  called  matt  or  groats.  There  were 
abo  distinct  silver  half-pence  and  iarthings,  but 
■o  shillings  coined,  according  to  Dr.  Kelly,  until 
te  year  1504,  in  Henry  VII.  reign;  and  no 
copper  money  until  1665,  in  die  reign  of 
Charles  n. 

The  first  gold  coins  on  record  were  struck  by 
Henry  III.  in  the  year  1257,  and  were  called 
go^^pewjoet,  weighing  as  much   as  two  silver 
pence,  and  passing  for  twenty  pence.    Soelling 
says,  this  coinage  took  place  through  the  king's 
'  necessity,'  and  that  the  city  of  London  remon- 
strated against  the  measure.      Our  next  gold 
coinage  was  that  of  the  Jlorin  (from  Florence, 
where  a  similar  piece  seems  to  have  been  first 
struck,)  in  1354,  called  also  abroad  the  guelder, 
or  golden  piece,  and  containing  twenty-three 
carats,  three  grains  and  a  half  of  fine  gold,  with 
half  a  grain  of  alloy.    This  was  called  the  old 
standard,  and  continued  until  the  minting  of 
crown  pieces  in  1527,  when  the  new  standard, 
called  at  first  crown  gold,  was  introduced. 
'   It  was  enacted  in  1266,  3  £dw.  51,  'that  an 
Eoglisfa  penny,  called  a  sterling,  round  and  with- 
out dippers,  sh^l  weigh  thirty-two  wheat  corns 
from  the  midst  of  the  ear,  and  twenty  pence  to 
make  one  ounce,  and  twelve  ounces  one  pound ;' 
*  eigbt  pounds,  it  is  added,  do  make  one  gallon 
of  wise,  and  eight  gallons  of  wine  do  make  a 


London  bushel,  which  is  the  eighth  part  of  a 
quarter. 

Of  the  old  gold  standard,  the  principal  coins 
were  Hoblet,  of  6s.  8^.  value ;  half  and  quarter 
or  farthing  nobles,  as  they  were  also  called  ; 
markt,  of  13s.  4d,  value;  angels  of  10s.  and 
Movereigns  of  20s.  each.  The  last  were  first 
minted  in  Henry  VII.  reign,  and  frequently 
altered  afterwards,  until  that  of  James  I.,  by 
whom  they  were  fixed  at  twenty-tvro  carats,  fine. 
The  sovereigns  of  this  reign  were  at  first  called 
tptt^es,  and  thirty-three  pieces  and  a  half  were 
struck  from  the  troy. 

Charles  II.  first  minted  gmneas  (so  called  from 
that  part  of  Afirica  from  which  the  gold  used 
happened  at  this  time  to  be  brought),  and  forty- 
four  pieces  and  a  half  were  yield^  from  a  pound 
troy.  This  coin  varied  in  current  value  from 
tvrenty  to  diirty  shillings,  until  the  mint  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;  who 
m  1717'  induced  the  government  to  fix  it  at 
twenty-one  shillings.  In  1816  took  place  the 
new  gold  coinage  of  sovereigns  at  the  proper 
proportion  to  this  guinea,  i.  e.  of  46S  pieces  to 
the  pound  troy. 

Seignorage  was  irregulaiiy  qhai^ged  at  the 
royal  mint  for  both  gold  and  silver  coins,  until 
the  year -1666,  when  it  was  enacted,  that  all  per- 
sons bringing  in  either  of  the  previous  metals  to 
be  coined,  should  receive  back  the  foil  va  ue  firee 
of  expense :  a  law  still  in  force  as  to  gold,  but  the 
silver  coinage  is  now  wholly  managed  by  govern- 
ment ;  and  since  1816,  gold  has  become  the  sole 
standard  measure  of  value  without  any  limitation 
as  to  the  amount  that  may  be  legally  tendered, 
but  silver  coin  is  only  a  legal  tender  to  the 
amount  of  forty  shiHings. 

Queen  Elizabeth  seems  to  have  contemplated 
some  reform  in  our  coinage;  she  ordered  the 
avoirdupois  pound  to  be  placed  in  the  exchequer 
as  a  standard,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  troy  pound 
of  goldsmith's  hall  should  be  accurately  made 
and  deposited  in  the  exckequer,  but  no  practical 
measure  resulted  from  this. 

In  the  reign  of  George  II.,  1758,  the  first 
important  enquiiy  of  mmlem  times  respecting 
our  coinage,  was  instituted  hj  government.  Mr. 
Bird,  a  distinguished  optician  and  instrument 
maker,  and  Mr.  Harris,  the  king's  assay  master 
of  the  mint,  were  examined,  with  several  other 
able  mechanics,  by  a  committee  of  tlie  House  of 
Commons,  as  to  the  standards  of  English  weights 
and  measures.  Their  report  demonstrates  the 
great  care  and  ability  employed  in  the  proce^- 
ings.  Speaking  of  the  relative  claims  of  the 
pound  troy  and  the  pound  avoirdupois,  as  a 
standard  weight,  they  prefer  the  former  'Be- 
cause' as  the  report  stales, '  it  is  the  weight  best 
known  to  our  law ;  that  which  has  been  longest 
in  use ;  that  by  which  our  coins  are  measured ; 
that  which  is  best  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world; 
that  to  which  our  learned  countrymen  have 
referred,  and  compared  ancient  and  modem 
weights ;  the  weight  which  hath  been  subdivided 
into  the  smallest  parts.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
avoirdupois  weight  is  of  doubtful  authority ;  and, 
though  unfit  to  be  made  a  standard,  yet  the  fre- 
quent use  of  it  senders  it  necessary  to  ascertain 
and  declare  how  many  ounces,  |)ennywe?gblt, 
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and  grains,  troy,  the  pound  aToirdupois  ought 
to  weigh.* 

This  committee  caused  the  inaccurate  diri- 
'  sions  of  the  mint  standard  to  be  corrected :  the 
following  is  their  account  of  this  important 
operation :  '  Your  committee  thought  it  neces- 
sary, in  the  first  place,  to  obtain,  with  the  utmost 
possible  exactness,  standard  weights  of  the  se- 
veral parts  of  the  pound  troy,  in  order  that  from 
thence  such  other  combinations,  or  proportions, 
of  weight  might  be  formed,  as  the  business  or 
necessities  of  the  subject  should  require.  And 
Mr.  Harris  was  employed  to  make  these  several 
parts,  who  accordingly  did  so,  with  great  skill 
and  attention,  by  a  very  curious  and  accurate 
apparatus  contrived  by  Mr.  Bird.  It  was  adapted 
to  tive  different  beams,  which  ascertained  the 
weights  fronfetwelve  ounces,  or  one  pound,  down 
to  a  grain  inclusive ;  and  that  with  so  great  eX' 
actness,  as  to  discern  any  error  in  the  pound 
weight  to  the  230400th  part  of  the  weight,  and 
to  the  2000th  part  of  a  single  grain.  By  these 
beams,  the  several  parts  of  the  standard  pound 
were  examined  and  adjusted  by  Mr.  Harris,  in 
the  presence  of  your  committee,  and  were  found 
to  be  what  their  denominations  import.  These 
several  parts  were  tried  in  every  progressive 
combination  necessary  to  discover  their-  propor- 
tions to  each  other ;  and  appeared  so  exact,  that 
no  greater  degree  of  correctness  could,  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  be  expected.' 

An  authentic  copy  of  this  standard  pound  was 
delivered  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  another 
to  the  king's  assay  roaster  of  the  mint,  in  whose 
office  it  is  still  carefully  preserved,  with  Mr. 
Bird's  weighing  apparatus.  WitbHhis  apparatus, 
the  late  comparisons  of  foreign  standards  have 
been  made  at  the  mint;  but,  it  should  be  ob- 
served, that  certain  standards,  which  were  too 
heavy  for  ihis  beam,  were  weighed  by  a  new 
hydrostatic  balance  of  great  accuracy,  invented 
by  John  Barton,  esq.  deputy-comptroller  of  the 
mint.  Before  the  general  comparison  was  begun, 
it  was  deemed  proper  to  compare  the  parliamen- 
tary pound  with  the  exchequer  standard ;  and, 
for  this  purpose,  the  latter  was  taken  to  the  mint, 
by  an  order  from  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
where  it  was  found  to  be  one  grain  and  arhalf 
lighter  than  the  parliamentary  pound ;  and  its 
divisions  proved  to  be  still  more  inaccurate.  It 
should  be  observed,  that  lord  Carysfort's  com- 
mittee intended  to  correct  this  standard,  as  ap- 
pears by  their  report;  but  in  1760,  before  their 
plans  were  completed,  parliament  was  dissolved, 
and  thus  ended  their  useful  labors.  .  Since  that 
period  no  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  stand- 
ards, though  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
subject,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,' especially 
since  the  adoption  of  the  metrical  system  in 
France. 

The  comparison  alluded  to  between  the  Eng- 
lish standard  weights  took  place  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1818,  in  the  presence  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  mint  and  the  chamberlain  of  the 
exchequer.  In  the  same  year,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Dr.  Kellv,  of  Finsbui^-square,  the  lords  of 
hit  maiesty^i  privy  council  for  coins,  recom- 
mmdea  the  following  letter  to  be  despatched, 


through  the  foreign  office,  to  his  majeity's  < 
suls  abroad : — 


Copy  of  Lord  Castlebeagh's  Cibculab  to 
THE  British  Consuls  abroad. 


Sir, 


Foreign  Office,  Much  10th,  1818. 


^  His  majesty's  government,  being  desirous  of 
obtaining  every  information  as  to  the  standards 
in  use,  for  the  various  weights  and  measures  in 
foreign  countries,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their 
relative  bearings  to  those  in  use  here,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country : 

'  I  am  to  desire,  that  you  will  use  your  endea- 
vour to  procure,  with  as  little  delay  as  may  be, 
two  sets  of  models,  being  counterparts  in  every 
respect,  of  the  standard  pound  or  mark  used  at 
youf  place  of  residence  for  weighing  gold  and 
silver,  and  also  of  other  lesser  weights  used  for 
that  purpose. 

*  if,  in  any  place  within  your  consulate,  the 
standard  pound  or  mark,  with  its  lesser  weights, 
used  for  weighing  gold  or  silver,  should  differ 
from  those  in  use  at  your  place  of  residence,  you 
will  procure  also  two  seta  of  the  weights  so  dif- 
fering. 

*  You  will  have  the  accuracy  of  all  these  weights 
regularly  attested  by  the  proper  authorities. 

*  You  will  pack  up  carefully,  and  separately, 
these  two  sets  of  weiehts  complete:  and  you 
will  send  them  to  me  by  separate  conveyances, 
accompanying  each  set  by  an  explanatory  letter, 
written  in  duplicate.  In  that  letter  you  will 
give  a  list  and  description  of  the  weights  sent. 

'  You  will  state  the  difference  and  proportion 
between  the  pound  which  is  used  for  weighing 
gold  and  silver,  and  that  pound  used  for  ordinary 
articles,  which  is  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  the  commercial  pound. 

'  You  will  state  the  contents  of  the  principal 
measure,  used  at  your  place  of  residence,  ana  at 
other  places  within  your  consulate,  for  the  mea- 
sure of  com,  and  of  the  principal  measure  for 
wine,  and  also  of  their  lesser  measures. 

*  You  will  be  so  good  as  to  describe  the  con- 
tents of  these  measures,  by  stating  how  many 
cubic  inches  of  the  place  they  contain,  or  how 
many  English  gallons,  or  how  many  French 
litres. 

*  You  will  add  in  your  letter  such  other  infor- 
mation as  you  can  collect,  or  may  be  in  possession 
of,  for  throwing  light  upon  the  general  subject  of 
this  instruction. 

'  You  will  keep  an  account  of  the  expense  to 
which  you  may  be  subjected  in  the  execution  of 
this  instruction',  and  you  will  send  such  account, 
made  out  in  duplicate,  in  a  letter  marked  sepa- 
rate, which  letter  and  account  may  accompany 
the  weights,  and  the  dispatch  explanatory  ot  the 
subject. 


'  Castlereagb. 


'To- 


-,  bis  majesty's  consul  at .' 


These  ordei-s  were,  in  due  time,  executed  in  a 
very  correct  and  satisfactory  manner,  and  the 
packages  transmitted,  contained,  besides  the  re- 
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quired  stanoards,  very  ample  specifications  of  the 
dimions  of  weights  and  measures.  They  were 
first  deliyered  at  the  foreign  office,  and  thence 
sent  by  Joseph  Planta,  esq.  mider  secretary  of 
state,  to  the  royal  mint,  through  the  medium  of 
die  board  of  trade.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1820  the  intended  comparisons  were  carried  into 
effect.  These  experiments  were  made  by  Robert 
Bingley,  esq.  who  had  assayed  the  coins,  as  be- 
fore stated,  and  who,  on  eveiy  occasion,  evinced 
the  most  zealous  attention  to  scientific  accuracy. 
Dr.  Kelly  attended  this  course  of  experiments 
at  the  mint ;  and,  having  registered  the  results, 
obtained' permission  to  remo?e  the  standards  to 
his  house,  with  a  view  of  having  the  comparisons 
repeated ;  and,  as  a  &rther  means  of  verification, 
to  compare  the  subordinate  weights  or  divisions, 


the  units  only  having  been  compared  at  the  mint. 
This  second  course  of  experiments  was  made 
with  a  fine  balance,  recently  constructed  by  Mr, 
Troughton  for  the  London  institution,  and  with 
attested  standards,  both  French  and  English. 
These  comparisons,  which  were  repeated  by  se- 
veral competent  persons,  proved  highly  satisfac- 
tory as  corresponding  with  the  mint  experiments. 
Dr.  Kelly  nas  constructed,  from  the  experi- 
ments, the  various  tables  of  coins  which  we  shall 
now  .offer  to  the  reader ;  and  for  the  use  of  which 
the  proprietor  of  this  work  has  been  very  happy 
to  transmit  to  that  gentleman  a  considerable  re- 
muneration. We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  in- 
specting some  of  those  contributions  of  our 
consuls,  and  of  a  liberal  and  powerful  government, 
to  the  pursuits  of  science,  in  Finsbuiy-square 
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AN    HISTORICAL  TABLE   OF    ENGLISH   COINS, 

Shewing  the  alterations  they  have  undergone  from  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  that  of 
George  IV.,  with  respect  both  to  their  weight  and  fineness.  Also,  a  statement  of  the  comparative 
val^e  of  gold  and  silver,  at  different  periods. 


Dite. 


Reign. 


SILVER. 


FineneM  of 
Silver  Coins. 


Pound  Troy 

of  Much  Silver 

coined  into 


GOLD. 


Fineness   of 
Gold  Coins. 


Found  Troy 

of  such  Gold 

coined  into 


Comparathre 
Value  of  fine 
Gold  &  Silver. 


1066 
1280 
1344 
1349 
1356 
1421 
1464 
(465 
1470 
1482 
1509 
1527 
1543 
1545 
1546 
I  1547 
,  1549 
I  1551 
1552 
1553 
1560 
1600 
1604 
1626 
1666 
1717 
1816 
•1821 


William  I.    .  . 

8  Edward  I. 
18  Edward  III 

23    

30     

9  Henry  V.    . 

4  Edward  IV. 

5     

49  Henry  VI.  . 
22  Edward  IV. 

1  Henry  VIII. 

18    

34     

36    

37    

1  Edward  VI. 
3    

5    

6    

1  Mary      ..  . 

2  Elizabeth    . 
43    

2  James  I.     . 

2  Charles  I.  . 
18  Charles  II. 

3  George  I.  . 
56  George  III. 

2  George  IV. 


Oz.  Dwt. 
11   2 


10 

6 

4 

4 

6 

5 

11 

11 

11 


1  12 

2  0 


«.  d 

1  4 

1  4 

1  6 

3  0 

6  8 
0 


2  0 
2  0 
2  0 
2  0 
2  2  8 
2  8  0 
2  8 

8 

8 


2 
2 

3  12 
3  12 
3  0 
3  0 
3  0 
3  2 
3  2 
3  2 
3  2 
3  2 
3  6 
3  6 


Car.  Gr. 
23  3^ 


»,  d. 


22 
23 
22 
20 
20 
22 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
23  3^ 

22  0 

23  3i 

22  0 

23  3i 
22  0 


14  0 
14  18 

16  0 

17  16 


22 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 


28  16 
30  0 


30 
30 
34 
34 
36 
36 
36 


36  10 
33  10 
41  0 
44  10 
46  14 
46  14 
46  14 


Gold.     SUver. 


10 
8 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0' 
0 
0 
6 
6 
6 


to  1-2,584 

—  11,571 

—  11,158 

—  10,331 

—  10,331 

—  11,158 

—  11,158 

—  11,158 

—  11,158 

—  11,268 

—  10,434 

—  6,818 

—  5,000 

—  5,000 

—  5,151 

—  11,000 

—  11,050 

—  11,057 

—  11,100 

—  10,904 

—  12,109 

—  13,346 

—  14,485 

—  15,209 

—  14,287 

—  14,287 


By  the  above  table,  it  appears,  that  silver  coins  have  been  diminished  in  value,  during  the  last 
300  years  in  the  ratio  of  ninety-nine  to  thirty-two,  and  gold  coins  nearly  as  three  and  a-haif  to  one 
It  may  be  lemarked  that,  within  the  same  period,  the  silver  coins  of  France  and  Spain  have  been 
denied  in  the  ratio  of  about  seventeen  to  one. 
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TABLE  II.— NEW  TABLE  OF  GOLD  COINS. 

GonteiDing  the  Assays,  Weights,  and  Values  of  the  principal  Gold  Coins  of  all  Countries, 
oomDuted  according  to  the  Mint  Price  of  Gold  in  England,  and  from  Assays  made  both  at 
London  and  Paris,  which  have  been  found  to  verify  each  other. 

The  London  Assays  have  been  made  bv  Robert  Bingley,  Esq.  F.R.S.  the  King's  Assay 
Master  of  the  Mint,  and  those  at  Paris  by  Pierre  Frederic  Bonneville,  Essayeur  du  Com- 
merce, as  publbhed  in  his  elaborate  work  on  the  Coins  of  all  Nations. 


America 
Augtbwrg 
Austrian  ) 
Domin.     ] 


(See  Portugal,  Spam,  and  United  States), 

Ducat 

Souverain         .  .... 

Double  ducat 

Ducat 

Ducat  Kremnitz,  or  Hungarian    . 

Ducat 

Ducat 

Pistole 

Carolin        ...... 

Max  d'or,  or  Maximilian 

Ducat 

Pistole  (See  Mankeim), 

Ducat  (double,  &c.  in  proportion) 

Pistole 

(See  Rome). 

Pistole  (double  in  proportion) 

Cari  d*or,  before  1802  double  in  prop.) 

Carl  d'or,  since  1802  (double  in  prop.) 

Ducat 

Ducat 
Constantinople  (See  Turkey). 
Denmark  .   Ducat  current 

Ducat  specie 

Christian  d'or 

Guinea 

Half  guinea 

Seven  Shilling  piece 

Sovereign    . 

(See  Austrian  Dominionsy 

Sie  Tuscamf). 
uble  Louis  (corned  before  1786) 
Louis  .        . 

Demi  Louis         .... 


Baden  . 
BasU    . 

Bavaria 


Bern 

Bologna    . 
Brunswick 


Cologne 


England 


Flanders 
Florence 

France 


Double  Louis  (coined  since  1786) 

Louis 

Double  Napoleon,  or  piece  of  40  francs 
Napoleon,  or  piece  of  twenty  francs 
New  Louis  (double,  &c.)  the  same  as  the 
Napoleon. 

Frmcfort  on\^      , 

theSLdne    .  J^ucat 

Pistole,  old 

Pistole,  new 

Doppia,  or  i>istole  (pieces  of  2,  4,  &c.  \ 

in  proportion)  •      . ) 

Sequm 

Genovina  of  100  lire  (|,  &c.  in  prop.) 
New  Genovina,  of  96  lire  or  4  pistole,  } 

piece  of  the  Ligurian  republic  .  $ 

Ditto  of  48  lire  (pieces  of  24  and  12  in 

proportion 

Hamburgh    Ducat  (double  in  proportion) 
Hanover   .  George  d'or         .... 


Geneva 
Genoa, 


Away. 

cor,  gr. 


B. 
W. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 


1  1} 

0  Oi 

1  2f 
1  2} 
1  3 
1  2} 

Stand. 
W.  0  2i 
W.   3  2 
W.   3  2i 
B.    1  2i 


B. 
W. 


1  If 

Oli 


W.  6  \\ 
W.  0  U 
W.  0  2i 
B.  1  0^ 
B.    1  2 


W.   0  3f 
B.    1  2 
W.   0  1 

SUnd. 

Stand. 

Sund. 

Stand. 


W. 
W. 

W. 

w. 
w 
w. 
w. 


B. 


1  2i 
0  2 


.   0  0^ 

W.  0  u 

B.     1  3| 
W.   0  1 

W.   0  Oi 


W. 

B. 

W. 


0  Oi 

1  2i 
OIJ 


Weight. 
div«.  gr. 

2  5i 

3  14 

4  12 
2  6 
2     5f 

1  23^ 

2  4i 
4  22 
6  S\ 
4  4 
2  5} 

1  23 
4  21 

4  2U 
4  H 
4    6i 

2  5f 
2     5} 

2  0 
2     5| 

4  7 

5  9i 
2  16f 
1  19 
5     3i 


Standard 

weight. 

duft.gr.  mi, 


10  11 
5  51 
2  14f 
9  20 
4  22 
8  7 
4     3i 


2  5) 

4  7J 

3  15) 

4  7i 

2  5f 

18  8 

16  4 

8  2 

2  5f 

4  6i 


8 

13 

20 

10 

10 

3 

4 

18 

5 

3  14 
2  19 


8    52,1 

15    78,6 

5106,4 

2  53,2 

3  53,3 
2    46,9 

10   48,1 
13  105, 1 

10  115,0 
0    77,0 

11  52,8 


2     2  1 

4  19  0 

4  19  5 

4     4  15 

4     3  11 

2     8  9 

2     9  8 


1  21  19 

2  9     8 

4  5  16 

5  9  10118, 
2  16  15 
1  19     0 
5     3     5 


10  5  6 
5  2  12 
2  13  6 
9  15  19 
4  19  19 
8  3  0 
4     1  10 


2  9  14 

4    4  18 

3  15     4 

4  5  14 


2  10 
17  22 


16  1  15 

8  0  18 

3  9  14 

4  5     3 


Contt. 

in  pare 

gold. 


45,9 
105,5 

105,7 
92,5 
92, 
51,8 
52,6 


42,2 
52,6 
93,3 
,7 
59,3 
39,6 
113,1 


224,9 
112,4 

56,2 
212,6 
106,3 
179, 

89,7 


52,9 

92,5 
80, 

93,4 

53,4 
394,2 

357,7 

178,9 

52,9 
92,6 


.Yalwin 

Steriing. 

«. 

<i. 

9 

2,64 

13  10,92 

18 

9,97 

9 

4,98 

9 

5,91 

8 

3,60 

8 

6,14 

18 

7,20 

20 

4,23 

13 

7,44 

9 

4,12 

8 

1,48 

18 

7,86 

18 

8,48 

16 

V4 

16 

3,38 

9 

2, 

9 

3,70 

7 

5,62 

9 

3,70 

16 

6,14 

21 

0 

10 

6, 

7 

0 

20 

0 

39 

9,64 

19  10,71 

9  11,38 

37 

7,53 

18 

9,75 

31 

8,36 

15  10,5 

9 

4,34 

16 

4,45 

14 

1,9 

16 

6,36 

9 

5,41 

69 

9,20 

63 

3,68 

31 

7,95 

9 

4,35 

16 

4,66 
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Hesse 
Darmstadt 

BMmd    . 


Umgary 

Letpsie 
Uege  . 
Lorrame 

Lacea  . 
Maita  . 


Menti 
MUan 


Napies 


Ducat 

Gold  floriD  (double  in  proportion) 
Hesse  CasselVistole 

WUliam4l'orofl815 

>Carolin 

Ducat 
.  Double  lyder 

Ryder 

Halfryder  . 

Ducat 
.  (See  Austrian  Ikininums), 
.   (See  Tuscany). 
.  {See  Saxony), 
.  Ducat         .... 
.  Leopold     .... 

Francis  .... 
.  Pistole  .... 
.  Double  Loais 

Louis  .... 

Demi  Louis 
.   Carolin  (|  and  \  in  proportion) 

Pistole 

Ducat  .... 
.  Ducat  .... 
.   Sequin        .... 

Dc^pia,  or  pistole 

Forty  lire  piece  of  1808 
.   Six  ducat  piece  of  1752 

Six  ducat  piece  of  1767  and  1772 

Six  ducat  piece  of  1783 

Four  ducat  piece,  or  pistole,  of  1752 

Four  ducat  piece  of  1767  and  1770  .    . 

Two  ducat  piece,  or  sequin,  of  1762 

Three  ducat  piece,  or  onsetta  of  1818    . 
Hetkerlands  Souverain.    {See  Austrian  Dominions) 

Gold  lion,  or  14  florin  piece 

Ten  florin  piece  (1820) 

Ducat  (double,  8cc.  in  proportion) 

Quadruple  pistole  (double  in  proportion) 

Pistole  or  doppia  of  1787    . 

Ditto  of  1796 

Maria  Theresa  (1818)   .... 

Pistole  or  doppia  (1741  to  1785)  . 

Pistole,  coined  since  1785  (4,  &c.  in  prop.) 

Sequin  (i  in  proportion) 

Carlino,  coined  before  1785 

Carlino,  coined  since  1785  (|  &c.  in  prop/ 

Piece  of  20  francs,  call^  Marengo 

Ducat         .... 

Dobraon  of  24,000  rees 

Meio  Dobraon  of  12,000  lees 

Dobraof  12;800  rees   . 

Joannese  of  6400  rees  . 

Half  Joannese  of  3200  rees  . 

Moidore  or  Usbonntne  (4,  Ice.  in  prop.) 

Piece  of  1 6  testoons,  or  1 600  rees 

Piece  of  12  testoons,  or  1200  rees . 

Piece  of  8  testoons        .... 

Old  crusado  of  400  rees 

New  emsado  of  480  rees 

Milree,  (coined  for  the  African  colo-  ) 

nies;  1755)      .        .         .         .        ) 

Prusua    .    Ducat  of  1748     .... 


B. 
W. 
W. 

w. 


W.   3  2 

B.  1  3 
SUnd. 
Stand. 
Stand. 

B.    1  2i 


Piedmont 


Poland 
PariMgal 


Assay. 


■r.  jrr. 
131 
3  0) 
0  21 
0  1} 


Weight. 

dwt,  gr, 
2     5| 

2  2 
4     7i 
4     6i 

3  3 


B. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 

w. 
w. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

w. 
w. 

B. 


Standard 
Weight. 
dwt.gr.wd. 
2  10     3 
1    18 
4     4 
4     4 


2  5i 
12  21 

6     9 

3  4i 
2    5| 


1  n 

0  1 
0  1 

0  Oi 

1  3i 
1  3  I 
1  2i 
3  2  I 

0  l|i 

1  2i; 
12i| 

01 

0  If  8 
I'Oil  6 

1  2i 

0  2i 

1  Oi 
1  2} 
1  2} 
1  31 


2  51 

r   5! 

4  7i 

3  13i 
10  16 

5  8 


Stand 
W.   0  If 

1 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Stand 

Stand, 

Stand. 

W.   0  Oi 

w.  ;o  Oi 

Stand. 
W.  0  Of 
0  Of 
0  Of 
0  01 
0  0| 


B. 

w. 

w. 
w. 

w. 
w. 
w. 

B. 
W. 

,)|W. 

w. 

B. 


W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 


Stand. 
B.    1  2. 


16 
41 
6} 
5} 
5f 
5f 

8 
16 
18 
16 

m 

I8f 
20i 


2  lOi 


7f 
7f 
«f 

9 
14 
14 

8* 
41 

20 
5f 
01 
6 
3i 
5} 

12 
6 
6 

61 
15 
22 

6 
16i 

4i 
15 

16i 


ConU. 
in  pore 
gold. 
grains. 
53,3 
6    39, 

8  92, 

9  92,1 


2  15  0   58, 

2  10  0,  53,2 
12  21  0283,2 

6     9  0140,2 

3  4  10   70,1 
2     9  12   52,8 


2  8 

7  3 
4     6 

3  13 
9  18 

4  21 
2  11 

5  4 
4  4 
2  9 
2  9 
2  10 
4    0 

8  4 


5 
5 
5 
3 
S 
1 
2 

5 

4 

2 

17 

4 

4 

4 

6 

5 

2 

30 

28 

3 

2 

34 

17 

18 

9 

4 

6 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 


16|  52,3 

15157,4 

1!  93,6 

O;  77,9 

18215,3 

16108, 

3I  54,5 

16114,4 

16   92,3 

10   62,8 

I2I  52,9 

0   53,2 

8l  88,4 

0179,7 

81118,7 

14|ll6,8 

18121,9 


7  16 
5  15 
9    8 

12  18 

10 
8 


79,2 
76,8 
37,4 
58,1 


1 
2 

17 


117,1 
93,2 
52,6 
386, 
4  97,4 
14   95,9 
10   89,7 
8184,2 
0125,6 
9  12,  52,9 

11  14670,8 
20  0634,4 
18     4'  82,7 

9  12!  52,9 

12  0759, 
6    0379,5 
6    0401,5 
5  16203,4 

14  12101,5 
22    0152,2 

5  14'  49,3 
16    0* 

4  61 
14  18; 
16    3| 


86,7 
26, 
13,6 
14,8 


0  19|    0  19  15^  18, 1 
3    5f   2     9  14   52,9 


136 

y  aim  to 

Steriing. 

i.    d, 

9    5,19 

6  10,83 

16     3,39 

16    3,6 

10     3,18 

9  4,98 

50  1,46 

24  9,75 

12  4,87 

9  4,13 


9  3,07 

27  10,28 

16  6,78 

13  9,44 
38  1,25 

19  1,37 
9  7,75 

20  2,96 
16  4,02 

9  4,13 

9  4,34 

9  4,98 

15  7,74 

31  9,64 

21  0,09 

20  8,06 

21  6,89 

14  0,20 
13  7,10 

6  7,42 

10  3,40 


8,69 
5,93 
3,71 
3,78 
2,85 


16  11,67 
15  10,5 
23     9,01 
22     2,75 

9  4,34 
118  8,64 
112  3,33 
14     7,63 

9  4,34 
134  3,96 
67  1,98 
71  0,70 
35  11,98 

17  11,56 
26  11,24 

8    8,70. 


5,94 
7,21 
4,88 
7,43 


3     2,44 
9     4,34 
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Prussia 


Matisbon  . 
Rome  .    . 


Rusiia. 


COINS. 


St.  GaU  . 
SaUzburg  . 
Sardima    . 

Saxonxf     . 


Sicify  . 


Sweden,  . 
Switzerland 


Treves 


Ducat  of  1787     . 

Frederick  (double)  of  1769 

Frederick  (single)  of  1778    . 

Frederick  (double)  of  1800  . 

Frederick  (single)  of  1800    . 

Four  ducat  piece 

Doppia,  or  pistole,  of  Pius  V^I. 

Ditto,  of  Pius  VII.  1802  (i  &c.  in  prop.) 

Zecchino,  or  sequin,  (coined  before  1760) 

Sequin  (coined  since  1760) 

Scudo  of  the  Republic 

Ducat  of  1751 

Double  ducat  of  St.  Andrew  of  1756    . 

Ducat  of  1796 

Ducat  of  1763 

Half  ducat  of  1785       .... 

Gold  ruble  of  1756       . 

Ditto,  of  1799      ..... 

Gold  poltin  of  1777     .... 

Imperial  (coined  before  1768) 

Imperial  of  1763 

Imperial  of  1772  .... 

Half  Imperial  of  1780 

Imperial  of  1801 

Half  Imperial  of  1801 

Ditto,  of  1818 

Ducat 

Ducat 

Carlino  (i  in  proportion) 

Doppietta 

Ducat  of  1784 

Ducat  of  1797 

Augustus  of  1754 

Augustus  of  1784         .... 

Ounce  of  1734 

Ounce  of  1741     .        .        .        :        . 

Ounce  of  1751 

Double  ounce  of  1758 

Quadruple  pistole,  ordoubloon  (coined  ) 

before  1772)    .        .         .       -.        5 
Double  pistole  (before  1772,  single  ) 

and  half  in  proportion)  .         ) 

Quarter  pistole,  or  gold  dollar  (before  ) 

1772) l 

Doubloon  of  1772  (double  and  single  ) 

in  proportion)         .        .        .         ) 
Half  pistole  of  1772     .... 
Quarter  pistole  of  1772 
Quadruple  pistole  of  1801    . 
Double  pistble  of  1801 

Pistole  of  1801 

Coronilla,  gold  doll,  or  yintem  of  1801 . 

Ducat 

Ducat  of  Lucerne        .... 
Double  ducat  of  Lucerne 
Piece  of  five  ducats  of  Lucerne 
Ducat  of  Schwitz  .... 

Ducat  of  St.  Gall         .... 

Ducat  of  Uri 

Pistole  of  Lucerne       .... 
Pistole  of  Soleure         .... 
Pistole  of  the  Helvetic  Republic  of  1800 
(See  also  Basil,  Bern,  Geneva,  St. 
GaU,  ami  Zurich.) 
Ducat  .... 


Stand. 
W.   0  Oi 

Stand. 

Stand. 

Stand. 
W.   0  Oi 


Aaeay. 


B. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

W. 

B. 

W. 

W. 

B. 

B. 

VV. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

W. 


2 

If 

U 

2 

2 

2 

Oi 

U 
2 

^ 
If 

H 
H 
H 

2 
Ok 


W. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
W. 
W. 
B. 
B. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


W.  0  IJ 

W.  0  li 

W.  0  2 

W.  0  2i 


W.  0 
W.  0 
W.  1 
W.  1 
W.  1 
W.    1 


B.  1 
B.  1 
W.  1 
W.  0 
B.  0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 


B. 
B. 
W. 
W. 
W. 


B.     1  2 


Weight. 

dwt.  gr, 

2  5f 
8  14 
4  7 
8  14 
4  7 
8  21 

3  13 
3  13 
2 
2 

17 

2 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 
10  16 

8     9^ 

8  11 

4 

7 

3 

4 
21 

2 
10 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

2 

2 


4J 

4J 

Oi 

5 
10 

6 

5f 
14i 

04 
18f 

9 


24 
174 
204 

34 
204 

5f 
74 
H 
5f 
5f 

6i 

20^ 
20J 
2  20i 
5  17 

17  84 
8  164 
1     3 

17    84 


4 

3 

94 
16J 
84 
3 
5 
5f 

114 

3 

5 

5f 

5 

211 
22 
214 


2     5| 


6 

13 

0 

5 


Standard 

weight. 

imt,gr,ml 

2  9  6 
8  9  18 
4     5     4 

8  9 
4     4 

9  11 

3  12 

3  11  12 
2  8  0 
2     9 

16  16 
2     8 

17  16 
10    0 

9     8 

14     6 

0  10 

18  14 
9    0 

10  16  0 
8  9  10 
8  10 

4  2 
8  6 
4     3 

4  3 
22  15 

2     9 

23  16 

23  13 

9     8 

9  14 

3  8 

4  12 
18  14 

2  18 
2  15 

5  7  14 

17  1  8 
8  12  14 
12     8 

16  21  16 


8  12 

9  8 
6  12 

23  18 

6  4 

7  12 

8  0 
19  9 
19  12 
19 


2    9     8 


Conts. 

in  pore 
gold. 

grains, 
52,6 

185, 
92,8 

184,5 
92,2 
77,2 
77,2 
76,6 
51,4 
52,2 

367, 
51,5 

104,4 
53,2 
52,6 
35,1 
22,5 
17,1 
8,2 

234,7 

184,7 

185,5 
90, 

181,9 
90,9 
91,3 

497,9 
52,6 

219,8 
43,7 
52,6 
52,9 
91,2 
92,2 
61,2 
60,7 
58,2 

iir, 

375,3 

187,7 

24,2 

372, 

46,3 
23,9 

360,5 

180,3 
90,1 
22,8 
51,9 
52,6 
94,1 

241,9 
49,7 
51, 
51,4 

105,9 

106, 
9 


9105, 


52,6 


sterling. 

#. 

d. 

9 

3,71 

33 

8,90 

16 

5,08 

32 

7,84 

16 

3,42 

36  90,8t 

13 

7,59 

13 

6,68 

9 

1,16 

9 

2,86 

64 

11,43 

9 

1,37 

18 

5,72 

9 

4,98 

9 

3,71 

6 

2,54 

3 

11,78 

3 

0,31 

1 

5.41 

41 

6,45 

32 

8,06 

33 

9,96 

15 

11,14 

32 

2,31 

16 

1,05 

16 

1,98 

88 

1,44 

9 

3,71 

38  lO, 

7 

8,81 

9 

3,71 

9 

4,34 

16 

1,69 

16 

3,81 

10 

9,97 

10 

8,91 

10 

3,60 

20 

8,48 

66     5,06 

33     2,63 

4     3,39 

65  10,05 


8 

2,33 

4 

2,75 

63 

9,62 

31 

10,92 

15 

11,35 

4 

0,42 

9 

2,22 

9 

3>71 

16 

7^,84 

43 

9,74 

8 

9,55 

9 

0,31 

9 

1,16 

18 

8,91 

18 

9,12 

18 

8,91 

9    3,71 
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Ttitj      Sequin  fonaucli  of  Constantinople  of  1 773 

Sequin  fonducli  of  1789 

Double  sequin  mahbub  of  1773 

S«]uin  mahbub  of  1789 

Seqainof  Cairo  of  1773 

Scqain  of  Cairo  of  1789 

Half  misseir  (1818) 

Sequin  fonducli 

Rubieh 

YenneebesUek 
lan^     Ruspone 

ZecchinOy  or  sequin 

Ruspone  of  the  kingdom  of  Etruria 
I'st.  S(i(a*£agle  (^  and  i  in  proportion) 
Tflfa       Zeochino,  or  sequin  ((  and  \  in  prop.) 

Doppia,  or  pistole         .... 

Scudo  d'oroy  or  gold  crown 

Docato  d'oio,  or  gold  ducat 

Osellad'oro 

Trtateri^Carolin 

Docat  

^niairg  Docat  

^ni       Ducat  (double  and  \  ducat  in  proportion) 


Awfty. 


W.  2 
W.  2 
B.  1 
W.  2 
W.  3 
W.  5 
W.  5 
W.  2 
W.  2 
B,  0 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
0 

1 
1 
1 


B. 

B. 

B. 

W. 

B. 

W. 

B. 

B. 

B. 

W.   3 

B.    1 

B.    1 

B.    1 


Cent. 

r« 

Weight. 

Standard 

in  pure 

weight. 

gold. 

gr. 

dmt.irr. 

iurf.5rr.1m. 

grami. 

2i 

2     5} 

1  23     6 

43,  3 

H 

2     5f 

1  22   16 

42,  9 

0 

3     4i 

3     7  14 

73,  1 

3 

1  12 

1     7  10 

28,  9 

0{ 

1  15i 

1     9  16 

31, 

^ 

1  15J 

.15     6 

26,  9 

3J 

0  18i 

0  13     5 

12,16 

3 

2     5 

1  22     7 

42,  5 

3i 

0  12i 

0  10  18 

9,9 

31 

3     If 

3     4  13 

70,  3 

3} 

6  17i 

7    7     8 

160,  8 

3i 

2     5f 

2  10  14 

53,  6 

3* 

6  17i 

7     7  13 

161, 

Oi 

11     6 

U     4     8 

246,  1 

s* 

2     6 

2  10  10 

53,  6 

1 

4    8 

4     7    0 

94,  4 

^ 

26  23 

29     6     2 

643,  6 

31 

1     H 

1   12     6 

33,  3 

3i 

8  231 

9  17  18 

214,  5 

2 

6     31 

5     4     0 

113,  7 

2 

2     5 

2     8  12 

51,  9 

2 

2     5i 

2     9     8 

52,  6 

2 

2     5f 

2     9    8 

52,  6 

Valoeia 

•terling. 

». 

d. 

7 

7,94 

7 

Ml 

12  11,26 

5 

1,37 

5 

5,83 

4 

9,13 

2 

1,82 

7 

6,26 

1 

9 

12 

5,30 

28 

5,50 

9 

5,83 

28 

5,93 

43 

6,66 

9 

5,83 

16 

8,48 

113 

10,87 

5 

10,72 

37 

11,55 

20 

1,47 

9 

2,22 

9 

3,71 

9 

3,7t 

EAST  INDIES. 

iai  lA  Mohur  of  Shah  Allum  (1770) 

Mohur  of  the  same        .... 
Mohur,  half,  (1787)  i  in  proportion 
Mohur  sicca  of  Bengal,  dated  19th  sun. 
Mohur  of  Bombay,  old,  still  in  circulation 
Mohur  of  the  Dutch  East  Indis  Com-  I 
pany(l783)        ...      J 
Mohur  of  ditto  (1797) 
Mohur,  half  ditto  (1801) 
Rupee,  Tippoo's 
Rupee,  zodiac 
Rupee,  Bombay  (1818) 
Rupee  of  Madras  (1818) 
Pagoda,  star 

Pagoda,  with  a  crescent  and  three  figures 
P^oda,  with  a  crescent  and  one  figure 
Pagoda,  Arcot,  old 
Pi^oda,  Arcot,  new 
P^oda,  Onore 
P^oda,  Mangalore 
Pagoda,  Pondicherry     . 
Pagoda,  Hyderee  Hoon 
Pagoda,  Sultanee  Hoon 
Sa&  Sai,  a  Mahratta  coin 
Tippoo's  fiffuki 
Japan  oopang,  old 
Japan  copang,  new 

*  nb  valoe  of  the  American  Bagle  is  taken  from  STenge  aaaays  of  the  coins  of  twelve  yean. 


B.     1  2i 

7  22i 

8  11  15 

186,  8 

B.     1  2} 

7  23 

8  13  13 

188,  5 

B.     1  21 

3  23^ 

4     6  10 

94, 

B.     1  3| 

7  23 

8  15     0 

189,  8 

B.    0  31 

7  lOJ 

7  17     8 

170, 

W.   3  3i 

10     2 

8     8     0 

183,  4 

W.   4  1 

9  20 

7  22     8 

174,  5 

W.    3  U 

5     31 

4  18  18 

96,  2 

W.    1  2 

8  201 

8    6     0 

181,  5 

B.     1  3} 

7     0 

7  14  16 

167,  6 

B.     0  01 

7  11 

7  11  13 

164,  7 

Stand. 

7  12 

7  12     0 

165, 

W.    3  0 

2     4f 

1  21  11 

41,  8 

W.    1  3i 

2     5i 

2     0  18 

44,  8 

W.   2  If 

2     4 

1  22     5 

42,  4 

W.    3  2 

2    41 

1  20    4 

40,  5 

W.    7  1 

.2     H 

1   11     4 

32,4 

W.    1  3i 

2     41 

2     0     4 

44,  2 

W.    1  21 

2    4i 

2     0  12 

44,  6 

W.   5  0 

2     ^ 

1  16     6 

37,  2 

W.   2  U 

2     4i 

1  23     4 

43,  3 

W.   0  3i 

2     4f 

2     2  16 

46,  6 

W.    1  3i 

6  221 

6     7  16 

139,  2 

W.   1  2 

2    41 

2    0  18 

44,8 

W.   1  2 

11     9 

10  14     8 

233,  2 

W.   6  0 

8    91 

6     2  14 

134,  5 

33 

0,72 

33 

4,33 

16 

7,64 

33 

7,09 

30 

1,04 

32 

5,50 

30  10,60 

17 

0,30 

32 

1,46 

29 

7.9 

29 

1,78 

29 

2,42 

7 

4,77 

7  11,14 

7 

6,04 

7 

2,01 

5 

8,59 

7 

9,87 

7  10.72 

6 

7 

7 

7,96 

8 

2,97 

24 

7,63 

7  11,14 

41 

3,27 

23 

9,61 
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TABLE  ni.— NEW  TABLE  OF  SILVER  COINS. 


Containing  the  Assays,  Weights,  and  Values  of  the  principal  Silver  Coins  of  til  Countries, 
computed  at  the  rate  of  5s.  2d,  per  ounce  standara,  from  Assays  made  both  at  the  London 
and  Paris  Mints,  as  stated  in  page  157. 


AfMrica 
Atuiria 


Jbg4a-Chapelle .  Rathsproesentger .... 

Double  ditto 

(See  Portugal,  Spain,  and  United  States) 
RixdoUar,  constitution,  before  1753 
RixdoUar,  convention,  coined  since  1753 
Rixdollar,  ditto,  of  Francis  II.  1800 
Rixdollar  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary 
Half  rixdollar,  or  florin,  convention 
Copfstuek,  or  20  Creutzer  piece 
*17  Creutzer  piece 
Halbe  Copf,  or  10  Creutzer  piece. 
Rixdollar     .... 
Patagon,  or  Ecu,  old    . 
Thaler,  or  Rixdollar,  of  1763 
Patagon,  or  Ecu,  of  1795  (double,  Sec. 

in  proportion) 
Piece  of  10  batzen 
Rixdollar,  convention  of  1780     . 
Rixdollar  of  1800  (^  in  proportion) 
Copstuck  .... 

Patagon,  or  Crown  ((  in  proportion) 
Piece  of  10  batzen 
Piece  of  5  batzen 
(See  Ronte). 


Baden 
BatU 


Bavaria 


Bem 


Bologna 

Brandenbwrg  (See  Pruuia). 

Bremen 

Bmntwick 


Piei.'e  of  48  grotes 

Rixdollar,  convention 

Half  rixdollar      *         .        .        . 

Gulden,  or  piece  of  f ,  fine,  of  1764 

Gulden,  common,  of  1764 

Gulden,  ditto,  of  1795 

Half  gulden,  or  piece  of  i,  of  1764 
Cas$el      .    (See  Hette  CoMMel), 
Cologne   .  Rixdollar  old       .... 

Rixdollar,  constitution 

Rixdollar,  convention. 
Comtantinople  (See  Turketf), 
Denmark  .  Ryksdaler,  old*,  of  6  marks  Danish 

Crone,  or  old  piece  of  4  marks 

Crone,  or  crown,  of  1747    . 

Ryksdaler,  specie,  of  1798  . 

New  piece  ot  4  marks . 

Half  Ryksdaler   . 

Mark,  specie,  or  \  Ryksdaler 

Rixdaler,  specie  of  Sleswig  and  Hoi- ) 
stein  (pieces  of  f  and  ^  in  prop.) ) 

Piece  of  24  skillings    .... 
Eatt  Indies  {See  p.  144). 
England    .  Crown  (old) 

Half-crown 

Shilling 

Sixpence 

Crown,  (new) 

Half-crown 

Shilling 

Sixpence 
INorence  .  (Su  T^tscamf), 


W.l 

W.2 
W.l 
W.l 
W.4 
W.O 
W.l 
W.2 


Atfmy. 

ear,  or. 
W.4     2 
W.  2  15 


W.O  11 

W.l     6 

W.l     5 

W.l     2 

W.l 

W.4 

W.4 

W.5 

W.l 

W.O 

W.l 


W.2 
W.l 
W.l 
B.  0 
W.l 
W.2 
W.l 

W.O 
W.O 
W.l 


2 
3 
3 
16 
2 
2 
2 

15i 
7 
6 


W.l  2 
W.3  1 
W.l  2 
W.O  13 
W.O  12 
W.O  13 
W.3     1 

W.O  12 

W.4     7 


Stand. 
Sund. 
Stand. 
Stand. 
Stand. 
Sund. 
Stand. 
Stand. 


Conta. 

Weight. 

Stukdwd 

in  pare 

weight. 

•Uver. 

dwt.gr. 

dufi.gr.mL 

gram: 

4     U 

2  13     9 

56,  9 

6  23i 

5    5  16 

116,  3 

18  114 

17  13  10 

390, 

18     1 

15  22     4 

353,  7 

18     1 

16     0     4 

355,  5 

18     1 

16     &     1 

360,  9 

9    Oi 

8     2     1 

179,  6 

4     6i 

2  16     3 

59,  4 

4    0 

2     9  18 

53,  5 

2  11 

1     7     1 

28,  8 

18     2 

16     3     1 

358,  1 

18     4 

17    0  10 

377,  9 

14  22 

13  10  10 

298,  4 

16  14 

15     1     5 

334,  3 

5  13i 

4  12     4 

100,  1 

18     1 

15  22     4 

358,  7 

17  12 

15  13  13 

345,  6 

4     64 

2  16     3 

59,4 

18  22 

18     7  14 

406,  7 

5     3 

4  14  17 

102,  5 

2  15 

2     3     2 

47,  2 

11     0 

8  22     1 

198, 

18     1 

16     4    4 

359,  2 

9    04 

8    2     2 

179,  6 

8  104 

9     1     1 

200,  8 

9    0 

8    2  10 

180, 

11     14 

8  23     7 

199,  1 

4  12 

4     15 

90, 

18     1 

16  18  15 

372,  5 

18  19 

18     4  14 

404, 

18     1 

15  22     4 

363,  7 

17     5i 

15  12     5 

344,  4 

14     1 

10    4     7 

226, 

11  154 

10  10  16 

232,  9 

18  14 

17  11   17 

388,  4 

12     9 

n  16  14 

259,  8 

9    7 

8  17    8 

194,  2 

4    0 

2  21  12 

64,4 

18  13 

17  12     6 

389,  4 

5     24 

.3     2  10 

68,  9 

19    84 

19    8  10 

429,  7 

9  164 

9  16    5 

214,  8 

3  21 

3  21     0 

85,  9 

1  224 

1  22  10 

42,  9 

18     44 

18    4     7 

403,  6 

9    2 

9     2     4 

201,  8 

3  154 

3  15     6 

80,7 

1  19f 

1  19  14 

40,3 
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Fmec    .  EcD  of  6  liTres     .... 

Demi  eca 

Piece  of  24  sous    (divisions  in  prop.) 
Piece  of  30  sons  (}  in  proportion) 
Pieee  of  5  francs  of  the  convention 
Piece  of  5  francs  (Napoleon)  of  1808 
Piece  of  2  francs  of  1808 
Franc  of  1809      .... 
Demi  franc  .... 

Franc  (Louis)  of  1818,  same  as  franc  of 
1809 

fmHifiiM  I  RJxdoUar,  Convention  of  1772 

tkkaae.  5  Rixdollar,  ditto  of  1796 

Oaaa       ^ 


Pats^n 

Piece  of  21  sons 

Piece  of  12  florins  9  sons,  called  Gene-  > 
voise,  or  Gros  Ecu  (1794)  .  5 

Ditto  of  1796  (I  in  proportion)      . 

Piece  of  15  sons  of  1794 
Otttt     .  Scudo  della  croce         ... 

Scudo  di  S.  Giambatista,  of  5  Lire 

Double  Madonnina  (single  and  half  in  ) 
proportion) ) 

Scudo,  of  8  lire,  of  1796  (J,  ),  &c.  in  j 
proportion) 5 

Scudo  of  the  Ligurian  Republic    . 
flnki)^    Rixdollar  specie  .... 

Double  mark,  or  32  Schillings  piece) 
(single  in  proportion)  .  j 

Piece  of  8  schillings     . 

Piece  of  4  schillings     . 
flnmr  .  Rixdollar,  Constitution 

Florin,  or  piece  of  f ,  fine 

Half  florin,  or  piece  of  ^  ditto 

Quarter,  or  piece  of  6  good  Groschen,  do. 

Florin,  or  piece  of  f ,  base    . 
fioKCflne^  Rixdollar,  Convention 

Florin,  or  piece  of  f  ()  in  proportion) 

Tkaler,  or  Rixdollar  of  account  of  1778 

Thaler  of  1789     . 

Ecu,  Convention  (1815) 

Six  boo  gros 

Boo  gros 
fl*U   .  Ducatoon  .        . 

Piece  of  3  florins 

Piece  of  3  florins  of  Batavia 

Rixdollar  (the  assay  varies) 

Daalder,  or  30  stiver  piece 

Half  Rixdollar 

Fbrin,  or  guilder  ()  in  proportion) 

12  Stiver  piece 

Sesthalf,  or  5}  stiver  piece 

8  Stiver  piece       .... 

Florin  of  Batavia 

Rixdollar,  or  50  stiver  piece  of  the  king- 
dom  of  Holland 
ft^y  .  (See  Amtria), 
&^  '   •  (See  Eoit  Indict  ^  l^V- 
^^  .  (Su  TuMcany). 
{ff«    .  (See  Saxony), 
"V  .   .  Ducatoon  of  1671 

Faiagon,  old 

Fatagonof  1793 
I«a&iofl771 
ISaealia  of  1793 


:i 


Away. 


09. 

W.O 
W.O 
W.O 
W.3 
W.O 
W.O 
W.O 
W.O 
W.O 


dmt. 

7 

7 

7 

8 
lOi 

7 

7 

7 

8i 


W.l  Oj 

W.l  2 

W.l  0 

W.2  3j 

W.O  13 


W.O 
W.2 
B.  0 
W.O 


W.l     2 
W.O    8 


W.O 
W.O 


9 

16 

16 

16 

1 

6 

6 

3 


W.2     3 

W.3  12 
W.4     6 
W.O 
B.  0 
B.  O 
B.  0 
W.2 
W.l 
W.l 
W.2 
W.O  lOi 
W.l     6 
W.4  10 

w.e  14 

B.  0    3 

W.O 

W.O 

W.O 

W.O 

W.O 

W.O 

W.O 

w.4 

W.O 

W.O 


2 

H 
16 
10 
16 

16i 
15 
17 
H 
W.O    51 


B.  O  2 
W.O  14 
W.O  17 
W.3  17 
W  4    2 


Weight. 

dwt.gr. 

18  18 

9  9 

3  20 

6  12 

16  0 

16  1 

6  11 

3  5^ 

1  15 

18  1 

18  1 

17  9 

3  If 

19  8 

19  15 

2  U 

24  161 

13  Si 

5  19i 

21  9 

21  9 

18  18 

11  18 

3  8t 

2  2 

18  19 

8  10 

4  4 

2  1 

11  Of 

18  1 

9  Oi 

15  2i 

12  7i 

17  23| 

8  0 

1  4 

20  22 

20  7 

20  3 

18  6 

10  6 

9  0 

6  18 

4  12 

3  0 

3  0 

6  13 

17  0 

20  184 

17  20f 

17  15 

3  3| 

I  3  1 

Standard 

Weight. 

dwt.gr. mi, 

18     7  16 

9     1   18 

3  16  19 

4  12     4 

5  5  14 


15  12 
6     6 

3  3 

4  13 


16    8  16 

16     6     0 

15  19     8 

2  11     5 

18     4  16 

18     9     6 

1  15     1 

25  H     8 

13     5  12 

5     5  12 
20  14  10 


20  11 
17  21 


9  11     8 


2     6 

1  6 

18  0 
9  0 
4  11 

2  4 

8  23 
15  22 

7  23 
12  4 
11   17 

15  21 
2  23 

0  11 
21  4 
20     2 

19  15 

16  20 

9  18 

8  8 
6  14 
4     3 

1  17 

2  18 
6    9 


16  13  18 


Conts 
in  pure 
Silver. 


403,1 

201,5 

83,4 

100,2 

338,3 

344,9 

138,8 

69,4 

34,7 


363,5 
360,8 
351, 
54,8 

404, 

408,2 

36,1 

566,5 

293,8 

116,2 

457,4 

454,3 
397,5 

210,3 

50,1 

28,3 

400,  U 

200,3 

99,2 

48,6 

199,6 

353, 

176,8 

270,3 

259,7 

349,3 

65,1 

10,3 

471,6 

446,4 

435,7 


8  375,9 


217,3 

185,4 

146,8 

92,4 

38,1 

61,5 

141,6 

367,9 


20  22  18 
16  17  14 
16    6  11 

2     16 

1  23 


465,3 

371,6 

361,3 

45,6 

4>2,6 


Yalaein 

Sterling. 

s.    d. 

4     8,28 

2  4,13 

0  11,64 

1  1,99 

3  11,24 

4  0,16 
1  7,38 
0  9,69 
0    4,84 


4  2,75 

4  2,38 

4  1,03 

0  7,65 

4  8,41 


9 

5,04 
6,96 
5,03 


1  4,33 

5    3,87 

5  3,43 
4     7,49 

2  5,36 

0  6,99 

0  3,95 
4  7,89 
2  3,96 

1  1,85 
0  6,78 

2  3,87 
4  1,39 

2  0,68 

3  1,74 
0,26 
0,77 
9,80 
1,43 
5,85 
2,33 
0,84 
4,99 
6,34 


2     1,89 


8,49 

5,32 
8,5» 


1     7,77 
4     3^7 


5  4,97 

4  3,89 

4  2,45 

0  6,36 

0  5  94 
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Aasmy. 


Lubec 


Lueca 


Lunehurg 
Malta  . 


Manheim 


Ecu,  called  Leopold  (1704) 

Ecu  (1710) 

Rixdollar,  specie 

Double  mark 

Mark 

Scudo 

Mezzo,  or  )  scudo 

Terzo,  or  ^  scudo 

Quinto,  or  \  scudo 

Barbone 

(Su  Hanover,) 

Ounce  of  30  tari  of  Emmanuel  Pinto 

Ounce  of  Emmanuel  de  Rohan  (|  in  pro.) 

Scudo  of  the  same  (double  in  proportion.) 

Ounce  of  Ferdinand  Hompesch 

2  Tari  piece 

Rixdollar,  fine     . 

Florin,  or  piece  of  f ,  fine 

Rixdollar,  Convention  . 
Meckknburg  Florin,  or  piece  of  §  . 
Mewtz,        '^'   ' 


W.O 
W.O 
W.O 
W.2 
W.2 
W.O 
W.O 
W.O 
W.O 
W,3 


Rixdollar 

Copstuck     .... 
^/Elan  .    .  Scudo  of  6  lire  (|  in  proportion) 

Lira,  new    .... 

Lira,  old      . 

Piece  of  30  soldi,  Francis  II. 

Scudo  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic 

Piece  of  30  soldi  of  ditto 
Modena    .   Scudo  of  15  lire,  1739  (double,  &c  in  pro.) 

Scudo  of  5  lire,  of  1782  .       ' . 

Scudo  of  1796 

NapUt .    .  Ducat,  old  {\  in  proportion) 

Piece  of  12  carlini  (before  1784)  . 

Ducat,  new  (|  in  proportion) 

Piece  of  12  carlini  of  1791    . 

Ditto  of  1796 

Ditto  of  the  Neapolitan  Republic  (1799) 

Ditto  of  1805  (I  in  proportion)     . 

Ditto  of  10  carlini  (1818)     . 
Netherlands  Ducatoon,  old 

Ducatoon  of  Maria  Theresa 

Crown  (I,  &c.  in  proportion) 

Escalin  (Double  in  proportion) 

Plaquette 

5  Stiver  piece 

SiWer  lion  of  1790        .        .         . 

Florin  of  1790 

Piece  of  10  stivers  of  1790   . 

Florin  of  1816      .        .         . 

Half  florin  (with  division  in  proportion.) 
Neufchatel  Piece  of  21  batzen 

Piece  of  10^  batzen      . 
Nuremberg  Rixdollar,  Comtitution 

Rixdollar,  Convention 

Copstuck     .... 
Forma.    .  Ducat  of  1784      .        . 

Ducat  of  1796  {\  in  proportion) 

Piece  of  3  lire      .        .        : 
Perna  .    .  (See  East  Indie*.) 
Piedmont     Scudo  (1690) W.O 

Scudo  (1733i W.O 

Scudo  (1755)  4,  &c.  in  proportion        .   W.O 

Scudo  (1770)  4  and  i  in  proportion      .   W.O 

Piece  of  2  lire  (1714)  .        .        .        .W.O 

5  Franc  piece  (1801)  .        .  .  [w.O 


W.2 

W.l 

W.2 

W.l 

W.2 

B.  0 

B.  0 

W.l 

W.2 

W.l 

W.4 

W>0 

W.4 

W.O 

W.2  18 

W.O     7 

W.2  18 

W.O  14 

W.O 

W.3 

W.O 

W.O 

W.l 

W.l 

W.l 

W.l 

W.l 

W.l 

B.  0 

W.O  14 

W.O  14 

W.4     4 

W.5 

W.6 

W.O 

W.O 

W.O 

W.O 

w.4 

W.l 

W.l  11 

W.O    8 

W.l 

W.4 

W.O 

W.O 

W.l 


8 

3 
13 
14 
16 

7J 

H 
11 


Conts. 

Weight. 

Standard 

in  pore 

Weight. 

silver. 

dwt,gr. 

da^,gr. 

mi. 

^«i«. 

17  11 

17     5 

6 

382,3 

19  14* 

19     5 

10 

426,9 

18  18 

17  15 

12 

391,9 

11   18 

9  11 

8 

210,3 

5  21 

4  17  14 

105,1 

17     0 

16  18 

10 

372,3 

8     3 

8     0 

7 

177,9 

5  19 

5  17 

2 

126,8 

3     5 

3     3 

19 

70,3 

1  20i 

1     7 

14 

29,3 

19     1{ 

15     4 

14 

337,4 

19     H 

17     2 

2 

379,3 

7  19 

6     5 

0 

137,9 

19     1{ 

17     4 

3 

381,3 

1,   2 

0  19 

2 

17,7 

16  16 

17  20 

6 

396,7 

8     8 

8  22 

8 

198,3 

18     1 

16     4 

3 

359,0 

11  n 

8*23 

5 

199,1 

18     1 

16     6 

0 

360,8 

4     61 

2  16 

13 

59,8 

14  20f 

14     9 

10 

319,6 

4     0 

2     9 

0 

32,8 

2  10 

2     9 

4 

52,9 

4  17 

3  11 

8 

77,2 

14  21) 

14  10 

4 

320,2 

4  17 

3  11 

8 

77,2 

18  12) 

17     8 

9 

385,2 

5  19 

5  17 

2 

126,8 

18     If 

12  22 

12 

287,4 

14     0 

13  17  18 

305,2 

16     7 

15  18 

12 

350,3 

14  15 

13     7 

8 

295,4 

17  15 

16     0  18 

356, 

17  16J 

15  22 

12 

353,9 

17  16i 

15  22 

12 

353,9 

17  18i 

15  23 

18 

355,2 

14  18 

13     7 

0 

295,1 

21     0 

21     9 

0 

474,6 

21  10 

20     1 

12 

445,5 

19    0 

17  19 

4 

395,2 

3     4i 

1  23 

8 

43,8 

1   18 

0  21 

12 

20, 

3     4 

1     9  18 

31,3 

21     3 

19  21 

6 

441,5 

5  23) 

5  14 

9 

124,3 

3     0 

2  18 

6 

6r,8 

6  22 

6  16 

6 

148,4 

5  11 

3     9 

2 

75, 

9  20 

8  11 

0 

187,8 

4  22 

4     5 

10 

93,9 

18  19 

18     2 

15 

402,2 

18     1 

16     4 

2 

359,0 

4     6) 

2  16 

13 

59,8 

16  11 

15  18 

18 

350,6 

16  12| 

16     2 

18 

357,9 

4  14 

4     2 

2 

90,7 

17    9t 

17    3 

12 

380,7 

19     3 

18  20  16 

418,8 

22  14 

22    0 

10 

488,9 

22  14 

22     1 

16 

490,0 

7  20) 

7  16 

13 

170,8 

16     1) 

15  11 

12 

343,7 

Value  in 

Sterling. 

t. 

d. 

4 

5,38 

4  11,61 

4 

6,72 

2 

5,36 

1 

2,67 

4 

3,98 

2 

0,84 

1 

5,70 

0 

9,81 

0 

4,09 

3  11,11 

4 

4,96 

1 

7,25 

4 

5,24 

0 

2,47 

4 

7,39 

2 

3,69 

4 

2,13 

2 

3,80 

4 

2,38 

0 

8,35 

3 

8,62 

0 

7,37 

0 

7.38 

0  10,78 

3 

8,71 

0  10,78 

4 

5,78 

1 

5,70 

3 

4,13 

3 

6,61 

4 

0,91 

3 

5,24 

4 

1,71 

4 

1,41 

4 

.1,41 

4 

1,60 

3 

5,20 

5 

6,27 

5 

2,20 

4 

7,18 

0 

6,11 

0 

2,79 

0 

4,37 

5 

1,65 

1 

5,35 

0 

8,62 

1 

8,72 

0 

10,46 

2 

2,22 

1 

1,11 

4 

8,16 

4 

2,13 

0 

8,35 

4 

0,95 

4 

1,91 

1 

0,6C 

4 

5,ie 

4 

10,4€ 

5 

8,2e 

5 

8,42 

1 

11,8! 

3  11«99 
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Poriugal 


Coioniet 


PmuM 


JlsgMsa, 


Haiiabofi 
Mome  . 


Rixdollar,  old  .  . 
RixdoUar,  new  (1794) 
Florin,  or  gulden         .... 

Newcruaado  (1690) 

Ditto  ?1718)    . 

Ditto  (1795)    .... 

Dose  yintems,  or  piece  of  240  rees  ) 

(1799)    ] 

Testoon  (1799) 

Newcruaado  (1802)  .... 
Ditto  (1809)  .... 

Seis  rintems,  or  piece  of  120  rees  (1802) 
Testoon  (1802)   .        .        .        .        . 
Tres  vintems,  or  piece  of  60  rees  (1802) 
Half  testoon  (1802)      .... 
Pataca  of  Brazil,  old,  of  640  rees 
Ditto  of  600  rees  (1755) 
Ditto  of  640  rees  (1768)      . 
Ditto  of  640  rees  (1801 )  ^  and  i  in  prop. 
Piece  of  1 2  macutas,  of  Portuguese  Africa 
Ditto  of  8  ditto    . 

Ditto  of  6  ditto 

Ditto  of  4  ditto   .        .        •         .        . 

Florin,  old,  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenbuig 

Rixdollar,  Prussian  currency  (}  in  prop.) 

Rixdollar,  Convention  . 

Florin,  or  piece  of  |    . 

Florin,  of  Silesia 

Drittel,  or  piece  of  8  good  groschen 

Piece  of  4  groschen 

Piece  of  6  groschen 

Rixdollar,  old,  of  Bareuth   . 

Piece,  of}  ditto  .        .        .        . 

Piece  of  30  creutzen  ditto    . 

Rixdollar,  old,  of  Anspach  . 

Piece  of]  ditto 

Rixdollar  of  Anspach   and   Bareuth,  > 

Convention      .        .        .        .         ) 
Tallaro,  or  Ragusina  (1759) 

Ditto  (1774) 

Ditto  (1794)        .        .         .        •         . 
Ducat  (1797)      . 
Rixdollar,  specie  ({,  &c.  in  prop.) 
Scudo,  or  crown,  (before  1753)    . 

Testone,old 

Paolo,  old 

Scudo,  or  crown  (coined  since  1753)   . 
'Mezzo  scudo,  or  half  crown 
Tcstone(1770)     . 
Ditto      (1785)    .... 

Paolo  (1785) 

Grosso,  or  half  paolo  (1 785) 

Papetto  (1775) 

Scudo  of  the  Roman  Republic  (1799)  . 
Scudo  of  Bologna  (Pius  VI.) 

Testone  ditto 

Scudo  of  the  City  of  Bologna 

Ditto  of  Pius  VII.  (1800)    . 

Ruble  of  Peter  the  Great 

Ditto  of  Catherine  I.  (1725) 

Ditto  of  Peter  11.  (1727) 

Ditto  of  Anne  (1734)  .        .        .        . 

Ditto  of  Elizabeth  (1750)    . 

Ditto  ofPeler  III.  (1762)    . 

Ditto  of  Catherine  II.  (1780) 


A«ay. 

or.  Aef. 
VV.l  2 
W.2  17 
W.4  2 
W.O  4 
W.O  6i 
W.O     7 


W.O    7 


W.O 
W.O 
W.O 
W.O 
W.O 
W.O 
W.O 
W.O 
W.O 
W.O 
W.O 
W.O 
W.O 
W.O 
W.O 
w.2 
W.2 
W.  1 
W.2 
W.2 
W.3 
W.5 

w.;^ 

w.2 
W.2 
W.2 
W.2 
W.2 


W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 
w. 


W.l     3 


4    2 

4  4 
3  19 

5  U 
1     S 


2  12 
1  11 

1  7 

2  2 
2     4 


C<mtt. 

freight. 

Staadatd 

in  pare 

weight. 

•ilver. 

dwt.  gr. 

dwt.gr,mi. 

groim. 

18     1 

16    6     0 

360,    8 

15  lOj 

11   11     6 

254,    3 

6     0 

3  18  16 

84, 

11     0 

10  19    0 

239,   2 

9    8 

9     10 

200,    2 

9     9 

9     1  18 

201,   6 

4  16 

4  12  10 

100,    4 

2     04 

1  22  18 

43,   4 

9     9 

8  23  16 

199,    7 

9     3 

8  23    0 

198,   2 

2     4* 

2     2     8 

46,    6 

2     0 

1  22     0 

42,   5 

1     2i 

1     1     4 

23,    3 

0  23 

0  22     0 

20,    4 

12     4} 

12     2     2 

268,    3 

11  n 

11     2  12 

246,    6 

11     9} 

11     8  14 

252,    3 

12     4f 

11  19  10 

262,    2 

11     71 

10  22  18 

243,    2 

7  12 

7     4  14 

159,    8 

5  13 

5     7  12 

118, 

3  16 

3  13     8 

78,    1 

11     9i 

9    5  11 

204,   9 

14     64 

11     9     0 

252,    6 

18     1 

16    4     2 

359, 

11     2 

8  22     8 

198,    4 

9  11 

7  16    0 

170,    3 

5     8f 

3  20    4 

85,    3 

3     9 

1  20  10 

41,    2 

3  14 

2  19     6 

62,    3 

12  13 

10     1     6 

223,    3 

7  15i 

§     2  18 

135,    9 

4     24 

3     7  16 

73,    8 

14    0 

11     6  18 

250,    6 

8  21 

7    2  14 

158, 

18     1 

16     4     2 

359, 

18     74 

11   13     2 

256,   4 

18     84 

11     9  16 

253,    3 

18  17i 

12     1     6 

267,   7 

8  17f 

4     8  16 

97, 

18     1 

16    4     2 

359,   2 

20  11 

20     2     2 

446, 

5  21 

5  18     2 

127,   8 

1  22f 

1  21  16 

42,   4 

17     1 

16  17  13 

371,   5 

8  124 

8     8  16 

185,    7 

5     2 

5     0    0 

111,    1 

5     2 

4  23     4 

110,    3 

1   17 

1  16     4 

37,   2 

0  204 

0  20    0 

18,   5 

3     84 

3     6  12 

72,   7 

17     1 

16  13  18 

368,    1 

17     1 

16  19     8 

373,   2 

5     2 

5     0     6 

111,   5 

19    0 

17     6  18 

383,   9 

17     04 

16  21     4 

371,   5 

l6     1 

14     1     8 

312,   1 

17  11 

13  23     0 

309,   9 

18     5\ 

13  23     4 

310, 

16  144 

14     6  16 

317,   2 

16  12 

14  11  16 

321,    8 

15  10 

12  12    0 

277,   5 

15  12 

12  10    6 

275,    9 

▼live  ia 
•terling, 
«.  d. 
2,38 
11,51 
11,72 
9,40 
3,95 
4,15 


1     2,01 


6,06 
3,88 
4,67 
6,50 
5,93 
3,25 
2,84 
1,46 
10,43 

2  11,23 

3  0,61 
9,96 

10,31 

4,47 

10,90 

4,61 

11,27 

2,13 

3,70 

11,78 

11,91 

5,75 

8,69 

7,18 

6,97 

10,30 

10,99 

10,06 


4     2,22 

2  11,80 

2  11,37 

3  1,38 
1,54 
1,58 
2,27 
5,84 
5,92 
3,87 
1,93 

1  3,51 
3,40 
5,19 
2,58 


1 
0 
0 
0  10,15 


3.40 
4,11 
3,56 
5,60 
3,78 
3  7,58 
3  7,27 
3  7,28 
3  8,29 
3  8,93 
3  2,75 
3     8,52 
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Si.GaU 

SaUxhurg 

Sardinia 
Saxofttf  . 


) 
prop 


Sicily  .  . 

Sierra  Leone 
Company 

Spain  ,  .  . 


Sweden 


Switxerlond 


RubU  of  Paul  (1799) 

Ditto  of  Alexander  (1802) 

Ditto  of  ditto  (1805)    . 

PoUin,  or  {  ruble  of  Anne 

Ditto  of  Elizabeth 

Ditto  of  Cotherine  II. 

Ditto  of  Paul 

Ditto  of  Alexander  (l804) 

Polpoltin,  or  ^  ruble,  old 

Ditto  of  Paul 

Ditto  of  Alexander  (1802) 

20  Copeck  piece  (1767) 

Ditto  (1784) 

15  Copeck  piece  (1778) 

10  Copeck  piece 

Ditto  (1798) 

Ditto  (1802) 

5  Copeck  piece  (1801) 

RixdoUar  (^  in  proportion) 

24  Creutzer  piece 

Rixdoliar,  Convention 

24  Creutzer  piece 

Scudo  or  prowDy  (}  and  \  in  prop. 

RixdoUar,  Convention,  (4  and  i  in 

Old  RixdoUar  of  Dresden    . 

Ditto  of  Leipsic   .        .        . 

Piece  of  16  groschen  of  Leipsic 

Piece  of  8  groschen 

RixdoUar  current  of  Saxe  Gotha 

Thaler  of  1804 
Ditto  of  1808  .        ^ 

Ditto  of  Jerome  Buonaparte  of  1809 
Scudo  (i  in  proportion) 
Piece  of  40  grains 
Ditto  of  20  grains 
)  Piece  of  10  macutas 
S  Ditto  of  5  macutas 
Ditto  of  2  macutas 
Ditto  of  1  'macuta 
Dollar,  old  Mexican  square  (1747) 
Half  ditto    . 

Dollar,  old,  called  SeviUau  (1731) 
Old  Mexican  peceta  of  two  Mexican  ) 

reals  (1736) 
Real  of  Mexican  plate  (1746) 
Dollar,  Mexican,  with  globes  and  pil-  > 

lar3(1765)  ...  5 

Peceu  of  two  reals  of  plate  (1721) 
Real  of  plate  (1721)    .        .        .        . 
Dollar,  of  late  coinage,  and  circulated  ) 
under  the  name  of  the  Spanish  dollar  5 
Half  dollar,  ditto  .        .        .        . 

Mexican  peceta  (1774) 
Real  of  Mexican  plate  (1775) 
Peceta  provincial  of  2  reals  of  new  ) 

plate  (1775)       ...         J 
Real  of  new  plate  (1795) 
RixdoUar  (1762) 
RixdoUar  of  late  coinage 
Doubke  pcOtt,  or  piece  of  f 
Single  plott,  or  piece  of  i 
Piece  of  8  skillings 
Ditto  of  4  skillings 
Ecu,  or  rixdoliar  of  Lucerne,  |  &c.  in 

proportion  (1715) ' 


i 


Assay. 

ag.  dwt, 
W.O  14 
W.O  13 
W.O  16 
W.l  10 
W.l  8 
W.2 
W.O 
W.O 
W.2 
W.O  18i 
W.O  I3i 
W.2 
W.2 
W.2 
W.2 
W.O  14i 
W.O  13 
W.O  13* 
W.l  4 
W.4 
W.l 
W.4 
W.O 
W.l 
W.O 
W.2 
W.2 
W.2 
W.4 


4 
15 
14 

6 


Weight. 

dwt,  gr, 
13  12 
13  1} 
13  12 

7  21 

8  2 
7  18 
6  18 
6  \^ 


W 
W 
W 

w, 

w 

w.l 

w.l 

w.l 

w.l 

w.l 

W.O 
W.O 
W.O 


2 

^ 

3 
7 
3 

H 

0 

2 

5 

4i 

11 

Hi 

4 
4 
2 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
4* 


W.O  4i 
W.O  4i 


W.O 

W.l 
W.l 


W.O  8 

W.O  8 
W.O  8 
W.O  8 

W.l  9i 

W.l  9i 
W.O  12 
W.O  14i 
W.O  14* 
W.O  14* 
W.2  18 
W.5  2 


W.O  m 


Staadwd 
weight. 
imt,yr.mi, 
12  15  10 
17  7  2 
12  12  12 
6  19  8 
1 


1 

7 

9* 
lOf 

3 

6 

1 

9 

84 
164 

1 

n 
1 

64 
2k 
0 


2 

1 

1 

0 
18 

4 
18 

4 
15 
18 
18  19 
18  19 

9  n 

4  20 
18  1 

3  11 
3  54 
3  17 
17  14 

5  21 
3  0 

16  21 
8  13 

3  74 

1  16 

17  7 
8  154 

17  7 

4  74 

2  34 
17  8i 

3  164 

1  204 

17  8 

8  16 

4  74 

2  3f 

3  18 


21 
20 
17 
12 
6 
214 
15 


12  18 
19  18 

14  16 
6  16 
6  11 

15  10 
2  4 


2 
0 
4 
0 
3  4 


17 
6 

2  16 

14  15 
16 
17  23  14 

15  9  16 
7  14  16 

3  20 
11  4 

2  0 
1  21 

1  23 

15  16 
5  7 

2  15  18 
14  21  12 

7  12  18 
2  22  6 

1  11  8 

16  22  10 

8  11  5 

16  22  10 

4  5  2 

2  2  11 

17  0  0 

3  5  14 

1  14  19 

16  17  0 

8  8  10 

4  3  16 

2  1  20 

3  6  0 

1  15  0 

17  19  10 
17  12  0 
11  16 

5  20 

2  21 
1  14 


17  84 


6 
2 
0 

16  5  8 


Conts. 
in  pure 
silver. 

280,  8 
273, 
278,  1 
151,  2 
156,  8 
137,  9 
139,  7 
136,  5 

71,1 

67, 

70,  8 

62,  6 
56,  2 
40,  5 
35,  9 
28,  5 
28,  3 
15,  3 

357,  3 
60,  2 

360,  8 

59,  4 

324,  7 

358,  2 
399,  3 
342, 
169,  1 

85,  6 
248,  1 

45,  3 

42,  1 

43,  7 
348,  2 
117,  5 

59,  1 
330,  8 
167,  4 

65, 

32,  5 
376,  1 
188, 

376,  1 

93,  6 

46,  8 

377,  4 

71,  9 

35,  9 

370,  9 

185,  4 
92,  3 
46,  1 

72,  2 

36,  1 
395,  5 
388,  5 
259,  6 
129,  8 

63,  8 
81,  5 

360,  1 


Value  in 
Sterling. 
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SdtsHad  Old  galden,  or  florin  of  Looerne  (1714) 

Ecu  of  40  batzen  of  Lucerne  (1796) 

Hft]r  ditto  

Florin,  or  piece  of  40  schiUings  of  Ln-  7 
cerne(l793)  ...         5 

Utif  florin  of  Lucerne 

Piece  of  10  batzen  (1782)    . 

Quarter  rixdollar  of  Friburg 

Piece  of  )  rixdollar  of  ditto 

Piece  of  20  batzen  of  Soleure 

Ditto  of  10  batzen  of  ditto 

Ecu  of  40  batzen  of  the  Helvetic  Repub-  ) 
lie  (1 798 ),}  in  proportion        .         ) 

Piece  of  lO  batzen        .      '  . 

Ditto  of  5  batzen  .... 

Ecu  of4fTanken  (1801) 
(See  also  Basil,  Berne,  Geneva,  Neuf- 
chatel,  St.  GaU,  and  Zurich,) 
Trim    .  Riidollar,  specie 
Tvkty    .  Altmicblic  of  60  paras  (1757)      . 

Piastre  of  Mustapha  III  (1757)    . 

Altmicblic  of  1773 

Piastre  of  Abdnl-hamed  (1773) 

Another  of  the  same  period 

Piece  of  100  paras  of  Selim  (1789) 

Doable  piastre  of  ditto 

Piastre  of  Selim  of  1801 

Half  piastre  .... 

Piastre  of  Crim  Tartary  (1778)     . 

Piastre  of  Tunis  (1787) 

Piastre  (1818)      .... 

Beshlie 

Piece  of  ten  parahs 
Tboi^  .  Ducatone  (1676) 

LiFomina  (1723) 

Peizadellarosa(l726) 

Francescone  (1738)  ^  in  proportion 

Leopoldone  (1790)      ... 

Piece  of  10  paoli  of  the  kingdom  of 
EtruTia(1801) 

Scudo  Pisa  of  ditto  (1803) 

Piece  of  10  lire  of  ditto  (1808)     . 

Ditto  of  5  lire  ditto  (1803) 

Lira  (1803)  .... 

P*rf  >    TV 

ff^      >  Dollar  (1 795)  I  &c.  in  proportion 

Dollar  (1798)      .... 
Dollar  (1802)       .... 
Dollar,  an  average  of  eight  years 
Dime,  or  ^  dollar  (1796)     . 
Half  dime  (1796) 
'«<«     .  Scudo  deila  croce 

Giustina,  or  ducatone 

Ducato 

Lirana,  or  piece  of  30  soldi 
Tallaro  (|  &c.  in  proportion) 
Osella  .        . 

Scudo  of  10  lire  (1797) 
Piece  of  2  lire,  or  24  creutzers  (1800) 
Ditto  of  1  lire      . 
Ditto  of  2  lire,  called  moneia  prorin- ) 
dale  (1808)     ....         5 

DtttoofUire 

Ditto  of  2  lire  (1802)  }  and  i  in  pro-  i 
portion  .        .        .         ) 


W.l     5 


Aasay. 


1  19 

0  5 

1  2 


2     2 

1  12 

2  19 

3  0 
1  2 
1     2 


W.O    6 


1     4 

3     2 
0    7 


1  3 
4  2 
4  11 

4  H 

5  2 

4  9 

5  9 
5  12 

5  6 

6  13 
6  13 
6     5| 
5  14 

2  6 
5  14 
0     7 


W.O     4 


0  2 

0  7 

0  7 

0  7 


W.O     6i 


0    7 

0  10| 

0     8^ 


6     8 
1     3 


8  4^ 

8  3 

8  3 

8  5 

8  4 


Weight. 

Avf.  jpr. 

8  14i 

19  0 

9  20 

4  22 

2  15 

4  20^ 

6  201 

3  7i 

9  20 

5  .1 

18  23 

5  3 

S  2 

18  23 

18  1 

18  12 

12  7 

17  5i 

12  7 

12  0 

20  7f 

16  22| 

8  6 

4  1 

10  5 

10  0 

6  6^ 

15  16^ 

0  16| 

20  2 

17  lOi 

16  17} 

17  13i 

17  15 

17  13i 

17  12 

25  6^ 

12  15i 

2  8 

17  8 

17  104 

17  10 

17  8 

1  19^ 

0  21| 

20  41 

17  12 

14  6 

4  18f 

18  lOf 

6  6| 

18  lOf 

5  19i 

2  21 

5  13i 

3  11 

5  6i 

Contt. 

Staadaid 

in  pan 

Value  in 

Weight. 

Silver. 

Sterling. 

Aot.gr.mu 

roms. 

».     d. 

7  2  8  157,  5 

1  9,99 

18  13  14  412,  3 

4  9,57 

8  20  12 

196,  7 

2  3,46 

4  8  14 

96,  8 

1  1,51 

2  3  0 

47,  3 

0  6.60 

4  i   14  92,  2 

1  0,68 

5  0  18111,  9 

1  3,62 

2  10  0 

53,  6 

0  7,48 

8  20  12  196,  7 

2  3,46 

4  13  0101,  5 

1  2,17 

18  10  14 

409,  5 

4  9,18 

4  13  17 

100,  5 

1  2,03 

2  5  B 

49,  3 

0  6  88 

18  8  12 

407,  6 

4  9,18 

16  4  2 

359, 

4  2,13 

11  16  0 

259, 

3  0,16 

7  6  0 

161, 

1  10,48 

10  6  12;228,  1 

2  7,85 

6  15  8 

147,  5 

1  8,59 

7  4  10 

159,  6 

1  10,28 

10  8  4 

229,  7 

2  8,07 

8  9  10 

186,  4 

2  2,03 

4  7  8 

95,  7 

1  1,36 

1  14  16 

35,  9 

0  5,01 

4  2  4 

90,  9 

1  0,69 

4  8  6 

96,  5 

1  1,47 

3  1  4 

67,7 

0  9,45 

12  10  8 

276, 

3  2,54 

8  14  0 

7,5 

0  1,04 

20  17  4 

460, 

5  4,23 

17  4  13;381,  7 

4  5,30 

16  14  21368,  2 

4  3,41 

17  9  14 

386,  4 

4  5,95 

17  7  8 

384,  3 

4  5,66 

17  5  18 

238,  9 

4  5,46 

17  8  4 

385,  0 

4  5,76 

26  1  12 

578,  7 

6  8,80 

13  0  18 

289,  4 

3  4,41 

2  9  16 

53,  4 

0  7,45 

16  19  16 

373,  5 

4  4,15 

16  21  6 

374,  9 

4  4,35 

16  14  0 

368,  3 

4  3,42 

16  16  0 

370,  1 

4  3,68 

1  18  14 

39,  5 

0  5,71 

0  21  0 

19,  5 

0  2,72 

20  15  8 

458,  2 

5  3,98 

17  22  8 

398,  1 

4  6,47 

12  15  8 

280,  8 

3  3,21 

2  0  10 

44,  9 

0  6,26 

16  12  16 

367,  1 

4  3,26 

6  9  16 

142,  3 

1  7,87 

16  10  16 

365,  2 

4  2,99 

1  12  2 

33,  4 

0  4,66 

0  18  7 

16,  9 

0  2,35 

1  11  8 

32,  8 

0  4,58 

0  1.8  8 

17,  5 

0  2,44 

1  8  19 

30  5 

0  4  25 
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Wtrtemberg 
Wurtzhurg 
Zurich  .     . 


COINS. 


Eatt  India 


Rixdollar,  specie 

Copstuck  . 

RixdoUar,  specie 

Copstuck  . 

Rixdollar,  or  ecu  (1753) 

Half  rixdolUr  (1753) 

Ecu  (1764) 

Half  ecu  (1761) 

Ecu  (1773) 

Half  ecu  (1773) 

Ecu  (1794) 

Half  ecu  (1786) 

Piece  of  20  schillings  (1798) 

Rupee  of  Mohammed  Shah 

Rupee  of  Ahmed  Shah 

Rupee  of  Allum  Ghir  (1759) 

Rupee  of  Shah  Allum  (1772) 

Rupee  of  the  same  (Benares  1774) 

Rupee  of  the  same  (1779) 

Rupee  Benares  (1818) 

Rm)eey  sicca,  coined  by  the  East  In- ) 

dia  Company  at  Calcutta  .  .  $ 
Rupee,  Calcutta  (1818)  . 
Rupee,  Arcot  (1759)  .  .  .  . 
Rupee,  ditto  (1782)  .... 
Rupee,  ditto  (1788)  .  .  .  . 
Rupee,  ditto,  of  the  latest  coinages 
Rupee,  Bombay,  old  ... 

Rupee,  Bombay,  new,  or  Surat  (1818) 
Rupee,  Luck.now       .... 
Rupee,  Sultanny        .        .        .        . 
Rupee,  Madepoor,  or  Nowsee 
Rupee,  Madras  Rajapoor   . 
Rupee,  Jeypoor         .... 
Rupee,  Furruckabad  (1818) 
Rupee,  Chanderry      .... 
Rupee,  Oukery  .... 

Rupee,  Shree  sicca  of  Poona 
Rupee,  Halee  sicca    .... 
Rupee,  Ougein  ... 
Rupee,  Maisore,  or  new  Holkar 
Rupee,  Indore  Holkar 
Rupee,  Chinsouree    .... 
Rupee,  Broach,  old    . 
Rupee,  Broach,  new  .... 
Rupee,  Brodera,  old  ... 

Rupee,  Brodera,  new 
Rupee,  Ana  Sai,  coined  at  Caira 
Rupee,  Ana  Sai,  coined  at  Pitlad 
Rupee,  Amedabad  sicca 
Rupee,  Mungull  Sai  ... 

Rupee,  Mumo  Sai     ...        . 
Rupee,  Seea  Sai    (coined   in   Futty  i 

Sing's  time)        .        .        .        .    i 
Rupee,  Cambay 
Rupee,  Persian  (1745) 
Rupee,  ditto  (1789)   . 
Rupee,  Madras  (1818) 
Fanam,  Cananore 
Fanam,  Bombay,  old 
Fanam,  Pondicheny 
Fanam,  ditto,  double 
Lariu 

Bussorah  Crux 
Gulden  of  the  Dutch  J£.  I.Comp.  (1820) 


in 

Ok 
9* 
6i 
12 
13 
14 
8 

'^ 

B.  0  13 
Stand. 


Aasay. 


dwt. 

3 

2 

3 

3 
144 

5 
5 


W.l 

W.4 

W.l 

W.4 

W.O 

W.O 

W.l 

W.l 

W.O  19 

W.O  19 

W.O 

W.l 

W.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


7 
8 
8 
44 

13 
Oi 
8* 
31 
5 
4 

12 
U 
Of 
OJ 

n 

124 
5 
7 

4* 
2 
W.O  Oi 
W.O  10 
W.O  4| 
W.O  lOi 
W.O  lOf 
W.O  171 
W.O  74 
W.O  104 
W.O     8| 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
W.O 
B.  0 
B.  0 
W.O 
B.  0 
B.  0 
B.  0 
W.O 
W.l 
W.O 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 


W.O 


Weight. 

dmt.  gr. 

18     1 

4     61 

18     1} 

4     64 

18     1} 

8  234 

17  234 

8  214 

17     2 

8  13 

16     64 

8    41 

3  184 

7     94 

7     94 

7  11} 

7  10 

7    6| 

7  llj 

7     7 

7  11J 

8     0 

7     94 

7     6 

7     94 

7     8i 

7  104 

7  11 

7    54 

7     9 

7    5| 

7    7 

7    7 

7     5 

7     5 

7    7 

7    44 

7    74 

7     64 

7    5 

7    5 

7    4f 

7  10 

7  10 

7  lOJ 

7  104 

7     84 

7    94 

7  10 

7  104 

7     9f 

7     7J 

7  10 

7     94 

7  10 

7  12 

1   Uf 

1   Uf 

1     01 

1   18| 

3     24 

11  16 

6  22 

Stuidwd 

Weight. 

dwt.gr.mi. 

16  14     2 

2  16  12 

16     4  16 

2  16     6 

16  21     8 

8     4  12 

15  22  14 

7  21     4 

15  14  18 

7  19     9 

14  19  18 

7  10  10 

14     6 

14     9 

18  16 

22     0 

21 

13 

23 

14 


7  22     0 


6  14 

7  3 


6  23 

6  19 

7  3 
7  2 
7     2 


7     0    4 


6  19 

7  19 


Conti. 
in  pore 
silrer. 

359,1 
59,8 
359,7 
59,3 
375, 
181,8 
354, 
175, 
346,8 
173,4 
329,3 
165,2 
57,6 
168,7 
172,8 
175,8 
175, 
167,5 
176,8 
168,9 

175,8 

175,9 

169,1 

166,8 

169,8 

166,5 

174,9 

164,7 

166,5 

166,3 

157,1 

164,8 

170,6 

165.3 

159,5 

146,9 

158,5 

171,2 

164,8 

165,1 

163,1 

161,2 

164,3 

157,2 

161,8 

157,3 

155,1 

151, 

159,1 

157,4 

157,9 

155,6 


2150,9 

10173,5 

0173,9 

0165, 


6  16 


32,9 
35, 
22,8 
39, 

0;  72,1 
14118,1 

6,148,4 
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In  order  to  show  the  principles  on  which,  the  foregoing  tables  are  oalculated,  it  may  be  proper 
fint  to  explain  the  nunner  by  which  the  value  of  any  coin  may  be  determined  when  its  weignt  and 
fioeoess  are  known.  For  this  purpose  the  quantity  of  standard  gold  and  silver  contained  in  it 
must  be  first  found ;  and  then  its  sterling  value  may  be  ascertained  from  the  Mint-price  of  the 
standard  (niDce. 

Gold  Coins — What  is  the  sterling  value  of  a  French  Double  Louis  d*or,  the  Report  (per  table, 
page  i31,)  being  as  follows :— weight  9  dwt.  20  gr.  Ascay  W.  1|  gr.  that  is,0  car.  1^  gr.  worse  than 
English  standard? 


car. 

From  22 
Subtract    0 

0  the  fineness  of  standard  gold, 

n 

car. 
Tbeo,  is  22 

4 

21 
car.     gr.           dwt. 

:  21   2i    ::    9 

4                    24 

gr.           Tt.  gr. 

20    :    9   16  the  standard  gold  contained  m  tne  piece 

88  86}  236 

86,5 


-(24 


88)20414,0(232  grains  nesffly. 
176        216 

281  &c.  9  dwt.  16  gr. 
w.  £   «.     d.  dwt.gr.         £   ».    d. 

Again,  as  1     :    3  17  10}     ::     9  16    *.*.  1  17  7}  the  value  of  the  piece  in  sterling^. 
20.        20  24 


20         77  232 

24         12  934} 


.(12 


480       934}       48,0)21680,4(4516 
192 


2,0)37     7} 
248  &c.  • 


4    £1  17».  T^d. 

&c. 

The  foregoing  calculations  may  be  considerably  abridged  by  using  a  constant  decimal  as  a  multi- 
p^.   The  following  is  a  general  rule  for  gold  coins. 

Mult^y  the  carat  graint  in  the  finenen  by  the  troygraxiu  m  the  weight ,  and  again  rmdtiply  thu 
^^t  by  92182 ;  cvt  off  nine  dedmalt,  which  will  give  the  antwer  in  pounds  and  dedmaU  of  a  pound 

Thusy  in  the  foiegoing  question  of  the  Lonis  d'or, 

86,5  X  236  =  20414 
92182 


1,881803348 
20 


17,636 
12 

&c. 
Answer.  £l.  17».  7}^. 

To  find  the  t*ontents  of  pure  gold  in  the  above  coin,  say, 

car.         car.    gr.  dwt.  gr.  gr. 

As  24    :  21   2}   ::    9  20   :  212,6 

Or,  the  contents  in  pure  gold  may  be  found, by  multiplying  the  standard  weight  by  11,  and 
^vidrng  by  12 ;  and  standard  gold  may  be  reduce<l  to  puie  by  reversing  this  operation. 

SiLVEa  Coins. — What  is  the  value  of  a  Spanish  Dollar,  the  Report  (per  table,  page  133,)  being  a^ 
Mows  >^weigbt,  17  dwt.  8  gr.  Assay  W.  8  dwt.  that  is,  0  oz.  8  awt.  worse  than  English  standard  • 

oz. .  dwt. 
From   11    2  the  fineness  of  standard  silver, 
Subtract    0    8 

0  1 
Vol  VI.  L 

/Google 
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01 .  dwt.       M.   dwt.  4«t.  fr.        4wt*  fr. 

Then^asll    t     :    10    14    ::     t7    6    :    16    17  the  standard  fi1v«reoiitaliiedHitlM  Dollar. 
20  20  24 

222      214       416 
214 

(24 

222)89024(401 
888 


16  dwt.  IT  gr. 
224  &c. 


01.        gr.  ■.    d.  dwt.    gr.  ••     d. 

Again,  m  1  or  480    :    5    2     :  *.     16    17    14    3|  the  valae  of  the  DoUar  in  fterling. 


12  24 

62  401 

62 


-(12 


48,0)2486,2)51,8 
2400    


4j.  3K 

86  &c. 

The  foregoing  operation  may  be  thus  abridged : — 

RuLB  FOK  SiLVEB  Coiss^' Multiply  the  carat  graiiu  iri  the  Jmemeu  hy  the  trey  grams  in  the 
weighty  and  agtdn  multiply  this  product  by  5818 ;  cut  of  tevcn  dectmaU,  which  will  gioe  UU  r~— --^  ->*- 
jience  and  decimaU  of  a  penny  iterUng, 

Thus,  in  the  foregoing  question  of  the  Spanish  DoUar, 

214  X  416  =  89024 
5818 


51,7941632 

4 


3,1766528 
Answer.  4j.  3fd. 

To  find  the  conlents  of  the  Spanish  DoUar  in  pare  sUrec,  say— 

01.         4m,    dwt.  dwt.  gr.  gr. 

As  12   :  10   14   ::    17  s   :  3  0,9 

Or  the  contents  in  pure  siWer  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  standard  weight  '^y  37,  and  dividing 
by  40;  and,  on  t)^e  contrary,  multiplying  the  contents  in  pure  silver  by  40,  and  dividing  by  37, 
will  give  the  standard  weiglit. 

The  precious  metals  in  England  are  mostly  bought  and  sold  at  so  much  per  ounce  standard.  It 
therefore  becomes  necessary  to  determine  the  standard  weight ;  and  this  must  be  calculated  from 
the  Assay  Master's  Report  of  weight  and  fineness. 

But  it  may  be  useful  fint  to  explain  the  characters  which  are  generally  used  in  these  Reports. 

Assater's  Marks. 
/  is        1  Dwt.  and  occasionally  as  1  oz. 

<r'  -        2  — 

©          —      10  — 
ft2        -       15  

/R2^-«     18  — 

Wf       ^      19  — 
(^        Obulus)i 

The  common  method  of  finding  the  value  of  small  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  is  by  alloyinfty 
from  the  Assay  Master's  Report,  at  the  rate  of  4f.  per  carat,  better  or  worse,  in  every  ounce  weight 
of  gold;  and  at  the  rate  of  6d,  per  ounce,  b<»tter  or  worse,  in  every  ounce  weight  of  silwer. 
But  when  silver  is  more  than  10  dwt.  worse,  an  allowance  of  2d.  per  ounce  must  be  mad^  Sot 
refining. 
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Tbe   fOLLOWrffO  ARC  TBS  SCALBS  OP  AlLOWAHOK. 

for  Oold.  Scale  foi  Sflvw. 

t  car.  (As.  1  oz.  {^ 

1  gr.  (If.  15  dwt.  (Aid, 

i  gr.  {ed.  10  dwt.  (3<f. 

igr.  (3<{.  5dwtl)J. 

«f  dwt.  {id. 
Thas,  to  find  the  value  of  2  oz.  of  gold  B.  1  car.  1  gr.  at  £4.  per  oz.-*To  £8.  (for  2  oz.)  add  lOt. 
ibr  better,  which  gives  die  value  £8. 10s. — And  to  find  the  value  of  12  oz.  of  silver,  W.  10  dwtt. 
ti  5t.  6d,  per  oc.    From  £3.  6f  •  (for  12  oz.)  subtract  3s.  for  worse,  which  gives  the  value  £8.  3s- 
We  iubmit  finally 

I.«»RVLE8  POK  StaVDASDINO  CvOLD. 

As  22  cants  are  to  the  Assay,  or  Report  of  fineness,  so  is  the  gross  weight  to  the  quantity  that 
is  to  be  added  or  subtracted  from  this  gross  weight,  according  as  the  report  is  better  or  worse.  If 
better,  the  additional  quantity  is  called  (by  the  trade)  Bettemess,  and  if  worse,  the  subtiaotionai 
qoantity  is  called  Worseness. 

EinipU — How  much  standard  gold  is  there  in  an  ingot  of  the  following  Report^  B.  1  oar  3| 
gnins.    Weight,  67  oz.  15  dwt.  8  gr.  T 

OS.     dwt.  gr.  OS.  dwt.gr.        o«.  dwt.gr. 

As22     :      13)     ::     67    15    8        Or  thus,  as  22  :  23  3|  ::  67  15  8     :    73  10  20 
4  4  20 

88  7  1355 

4  4  24 

352  30  S2528  X  30-^352  =  2772  gr.=  5  m.  15  dwt.  12  g<*. 

OS.  dwt.    gr. 
To  67    15      8  Gross  Weight 
Add    5    15    12  Bettemess 


78  10    20  Standard. 

The  following  method  for  standardiug  gold  may  be  generally  used  with  advantage  :— 

OS.    dwt.  gr. 

67    15  8  Grms  Weight  B.  or  W.  1  car.  3)  gr 

S  gr.  =:  i     33     17  16 

i       =  i    16    18  20 

i       ;=  i      8      9  10 


2)127      1       6 -J 
11)63     10    155 


Divided  by  22 


5    15    12  Bettemess  or  Worseness,  as  above. 

tl.  Rules  for  Stand armng  Silver. 

As  11  oz.  2  dwt  to  the  assay,  so  is  the  gross  weight  to  the  quanti^  which  is  to  he  added  er  sub- 
Incted,  according  as  the  report  is  B.  or  W. 
Exampie — In  287  oz.  of  silver,  W.  12)  dwt.,  how  much  standard? 

OS*  dwt.  dwt.    OS.  os^  dwC  'W.  durt*  gr. 

As  11  2   :   12)::  287  Orthus^asll  2   :    10 9|  ::  287   :   27016  9a 

20  20 

222  2840 

12i 

222)71750(323  dwt.  4  gr.  ==  16  oz.  3  dwt.  4  gr. 
os.dwt.gr. 
From  287  0  0  Gross  Weight  ^» 

Subtract    16  3  4. Worsened  «]f> 


270  16  20  Slandaid. 
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From  the  last  example,  the  reason  of  the  following  rule  for  standarding  nirei  :8  ob?iousi 
Mfdtiply  half  the  weight  in  ounces  by  the  assay  in  pennyweights^  and  divide  the  product  b^  U\,  the 
^wtient  will  be  the  bettemess  or  worseness  in  ounces. 

Eramp/e— How  much  standard  silver  in  160  ounces  of  B.  18^  dwt.  ? 
Half  weight  80 

oz.  dwt.  gr.  ox.  dwt«  gr. 

111)1480(13   6    16  Jo  160  0     0  Gross 

111  Add    13   6   16  Bettcn.^s 


370  &c.  173   6   16  Standard 

It  should  be  observed  that  tbere  are  tables  constructed,  and  sometimes  used,  for  standarding 
gold  and  silver,  as  may  be  seen  in  Postlethwayt's  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  vol.  1,  page  388  to  398; 
but,  from  the  simplicity  and  conciseness  of  the  foregoing  examples,  it  is  manifest  that  such  tables 
cannot  much  shorten  the  operation,  though  they  may  serve  to  cneck  or  prove  the  calculation. 

III.  Rules  fob  Converting  the  foregoing  Tables  of  Coins  into  French  Denominations. 

To  reduce  English  gold  coin  into  Francs,  and  the  contrary. 

Rule — Multiply  the  number  of  Pence  by  ,105:  and  the  number  of  Francs  by  ,9525. 

Eroffipfe— -How  many  Francs  in  a  Sovereign  ? 

Here  240d,  x  )ld5  =  25  Francs  20  Centimes. 
And  again,  25  Francs  20  Centimes  x  9,525  r=  240  Pence. 

To  reduce  English  sterling  silver  into  Francs,  and  the  contrary. 

Rule — MtUt^dy  the  number  of  Pence  by  ,103 :  and  the  number  of  Francs  by  9,709. 

JSramp/e— How  many  Francs  in  240  Pence,-  silver  value  ? 

240  X  ,103  =  24  Francs  72  Centimes; 
And  this  number  x  9,709  =:  240  Pence. 

The  foregoing  resuits  are  the  Pars,  very  nearly,  in  gold  and  silvei  ralue. 

To  bring  English  grains  into  Grammes,  and  the  contrary. 

KvLZ~^ Multiply  the  number  of  Grains  by  ,064792;  and  the  numifr  of  Grammes  by  15,434. 
Example — How  many  Grammes  in  a  Sovereign,  weighing  113^1  Knglish  giai'is  of  pure  gold? 

Answer,  7  Grammes  328  Decigrammes,  nearly  ;  and  this  mimber,  maltiplied  by  15,434,  equals 
113,1  grains. 

By  die  application  of  the  above  rules,  all  the  foregoing  T4>les  of  Coins  may  be  converted  into 
French  denominations,  except  the  first  column,  which  contains  the  Assay,  and  which  is  thus  re- 
duced :— 

Rule  fob  Gold  Coins — Make  the  Assay  Report  the  numerator,  anf  24  the  denominatory  and  this 
vulgar  fraction,  reduced  to  three  places  of  decimals,  wilt  give  th^ '  Milliemes,  according  to  the  French 
expression, 

Example—To  convert  English  standard  gold  into  Milliemes. 

Thus,  n  =  916  Milliemes.    If  the  gold  be  1  carat  2  grains  worse  than  standard.' 


S4 
4 

—  —  then  f^  =:  854  Milliemes. 

Carat  grains  82  96 

Milliemes  are  reduced  to  carats  by  multiplying  by  24  and  cutting  off  three  decimals.' 
Fob  Si  lveb  Coins — ^To  reduce  English  Assay  Keports  of  silver  into  French  Reports,  or  Mil- 
liemes. 

Rule — Make  the  number  of  pennyweights  in  the  Assay  Report  the  numerator,and  240  the  denomi- 
natory  and  tkis  reduced  to  a  dectmalfraction  of  three  nlaces  gives  the  MHUemes* 
'sample— 1o  nduce  fiaglish  standard  silver  into  Milliemes. 

dwugr. 

11    2 

20 

222. 

=  8  =  925  Milliemes. 

240 
To  reduce  Milliemes  into  English  Assay  Reports  of  silver. 

Kvi.tr— Muh^ly  by  240,  and  cut  off  three  decitnals.  Thus,  891  Milliemes  X  240  =  214  =  10  dwt 
14  gr.,  and  this  subtracted  from  11  dwt.  2  gr.  gives  8  dwt.  worse  than  English  standaid. 
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Dr.  Kelly's  Explication  of  the  Coins  of  France 
presents  a  singular  picture  of  the  modem  changes 
of  that  coantiy.  We  subjoin  it  for  this,  its  cu- 
rious political  bearing.  He  gives  a  very  able 
and  detailed  eiplanation  of  the  same  kind  re- 
specting all  the  modem  coins  of  the  world,  in 
hh  Cambist  2  vols.  4to.  London,  1826. 

FRANCE, 

Gold  Coins. 
TTie  Louis— Head  of  the  reigning  King,  with 
lis  name  aod  title :  thus, 

LVD.  XVI.  D.  G.  PR.  ET  NAV.  REX. 

toat  is,  Ludovicus  XVL  Dei  Gratia,  Francia  et 
NaTarra  Rex, 

hmXVLbythe  Graceof  God,  King  of  France 

and  Navarre. 
Rererse,  the  arms  of  France  and  Navarre,  with 
a  fiown  over  them.  On  the  Pieces  coined 
before  1786  there  are  two  distinct  shields;  and, 
on  those  coined  since  1786,  a  double  shield: 
legend, 

CBRS.  REGN.  VINC.  IMPER. 

tbt  IS,  Christus  regnat,  vincit,  imperat, 
Christ  reigns,  conquers,  governs ; 
mder  the  arms  is  a  letter,  by  which  the  mint 
wbere  the  piece  was  coined  is  known.      The 
Double  and  Half  Louis  bear  the  same   im- 
pressions. 

The  Pieces  struck  in  the  year  1791  have  on 
liie  obveise  the  head  of  the  King,  with  the 
tide, 

LOUIS  XVI.  ROI  DES  FRANCOIS. 

Louis  XVL  King  of  the  French, 
ffld,  on  the  reverse,  the  Genius  of  France 
writing  the  Constitution  on  a  tablet  resting  on  a 
^lar,  with  a  cock  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
^  the  fesces  and  cap  of  Liberty,  with  the 
•gend, 

RECKE  DE  LA  LOI, 

Reign  of  the  Law; 
«rf  at  »he  bottom, 

l'  an  4  DE  LA  LIBERTE, 

The  year  4  of  Liberty. 
The  Piece  of  1793  has,  instead  of  the  head,  a 
"own  of  oak-leaves,  containing  the  words  24 
"'*»;  legend, 

REPUBLIQUE  PRAN9OISE  L'  an  II. 

French  Republie,  the  year  2. 
Je»««e,  as  on  the  Louis  of  1791,  except  that 
*«  date  is  in  figures  only.  ^  P  ui« 

^e  Piece  of  40  Francs,  1802-Head  of  Bo- 
'*'Pwte;  legend, 

BONAPARTE  PREMIER  CONSUL. 

Bcwuyar/e,  jJrrt  Connd. 
*<^«se^  a  wreath  of  laurel,  containing  the  words 
«FR4xcs;  legend, 

REP17BLIQUE  PRANCOISE  AN.  XI. 

^  round  the  edge  of  the  piece, 

DIED  PROTEGE  LA  FRANCE, 

God  protect  France. 
^^  ""  Bonaprte^s  being  declared  Emperor, 
J^words  round  the  head  were  alte«Ki  to  JupoI 
5^  «  "  ^"''''-  .  ^«  Pi^  o^  20  Francs  bears 


The  Piece  of  40  Francs,  1818— Head  of  the 
King,  with  name  and  title,  thus : 

LOUIS  XVIII.  ROI  DE  FRANCE. 

Reverse,  arms  of  France,  and  40  p.  within 
two  branches  of  laurel.  Round  the  edge  of  the 
piece, 

1>0MINE  SALVUM  FAG  REGEM. 

O  Lord,  saw  the  King 
Silver  Coins. 
The  Ecu  of  6  Livres— Head  of  the  leigniog 
King,  with  name  and  title,  as  on  the  Louis.   Re- 
verse, the  arms  of  France,  between  two  laurel 
branches;  legend, 

SIT  NOMEN  DOMINI  BENEDICTUM, 

Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
and  a  letter  denoting  the  place  where  the  piece 
was  coined.    Round  the  edge  are  the  words 

DOMINE  SALVUM  FaC  REGEM, 

as  on  the  40  Franc  Piece.  The  Ecu  of  three 
Livres,  the  Pieces  of  24,  12,  and  6  Sous,  all 
bear  the  same  impressions,  except  that  the  three 
last  mentioned  coins  have  no  motto  round  the 
edge. 

The  Ecu  of  1791— Head  of  the  King;  le- 
gend, 

LOUIS  XVI.  ROI  DES  FRANCOIS. 

Reverse,  the  Genius  of  France,  &c.  as  on  the 
Louis  of  tl^ie  same  period.    Round  the  edge, 

LA  NATION  LA  LOI  ET  LE  ROI, 

The  nation,  the  law,  and  the  King. 
The  Pieces  of  15  and  30  Sols,  coined  at  the 
same  period,  bear  the  same  impressions,  except 
that,  instead  of  the  fesces  and  cock,  their  value 
is  marked,  and  that  the  motto  round  the  edge  is 
omitted. 

The  6  LivRE  Piece  of  the  Republic— The 
Genius  of  France,  &c.  as  above.  Heverse,  a 
wreath  of  oak,  containing  the  words  six  uvbes  2 
legend, 

REPUBLIQUE  FRANCOISE  l'  AN  It.    ' 

and  round  the  edge, 

LIBERTE,    EG  A  LITE, 

Liberty,  equality. 
The  5  Franc  Piece  of  the  Repuo  ic— Three 
figures,  representing  Hercules  and   two  young 
women,  joining  their  hands ;  legend, 
i:nion  et  force. 
Union  and  strength. 
Reverse,  a'wreath  of  laurel  and  oak,  containing 
the  words  5  francs  l'  an  7 ;  legend, 

REP17BLIQUE  FRANCOISE  ; 

and  round  the  edge, 

GARANTIE  NATIONALE, 

National  guarantee. 
The  5  Franc  Piece  of  1803— Head  of  Bo- 
naparte;  legend   as    on  the  40  Franc  Piece. 
Reverse,  a  wreath  of  laurel,  containing  the  value, 
5  francs;  legend, 

REPUBLIQUE  FRANCOISE, 

but,  on  pieces  coined  in  1809, 

EMPIRE  FRANCOIS., 

Round  the  edge,  the  words 

DIEU  PROTEGE  LA  FRANCE, 

as  before. 

The  Franc,  of  Louis  X\in.  bears  the  same 
impressions  as  the  40  Franc  Piece  of  the  same 
period ;  except  the  mark  of  the  ♦aluc. 
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CoiM,  in  arctiitecUKre,  a  kind  of  dis  cut 
diagonal-wise,  after  the  manner  of  a  flight  of  a 
•tair-case,  senring  at  bottom  to  support  columns 
10  a  level,  and  at  the  top  to  correct  the  inclina- 
tion  of  an  entablature  supporting  a  Tault.  Coin 
is  also  used  for  a  solid  angle  composed  of  two 
surfaces  inclined  towards  each  other,  whether  tliat 
angle  be  exterior  as  the  coin  of  a  wall,  a  tree, 
&c.  or  interior,  as  the  coin  of  a  chamber  or 
chimney. 

Coinage,  as  an  art,  has  been  carried  to  the 
greatest  perfection  in  our  own  country,  and  in 
very  modem  times.    From  the  establishment  of 


inhabited  by  Catholics,  and  the  lower  by  Pro' 
testants.  The  fbrmer  contains  the  cathedral 
built  in  the  eighth  century,  the  bishop's  resi- 
deuce,  and  the  town-house,  containing  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Canton :  the  diet  of  which  meets 
here  every  thiee  years.  The  pnncipal  support 
of  the  inhabitants  is  the  trade  carried  on  along 
the  Rhine  to  Loudon  and  Zurich.  It  was  for- 
merly a  city  of  Germany,  and  was  governed  by 
counts,  but  became  a  bishopric  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, and  a  part  of  the  (>rison*s  Republic  in 
1526.  The  (government  being  partly  aristocra- 
tic, partly  democratic.     In  1799  it  was  taken  by 


the  mint  by  act  of  parliament,  m  the  reign  of   the  French  under  general  Massena,  and  annexed 


Edward  II.,  to  the  year  1815,  it  is  surprising 
bow  small  were  the  alterations  introduced  by 
successive  masters:  but  at  this  period  an  en- 
tirely new  constitution  of  the  mint  was  projected 
and  accomplished.  The  history,  therefore,  of 
the  British  Mint  and  its  operations,  will  em- 
brace everything    valuable  in  this  art.     See 

MlMT. 

For  Corns,  considered  as  medals,  see  Nu- 
mismatics. 
COINCrD£,v.ii.   )     Lat.  coincu&i.  To&ll 
Coi'ncidenci:,  n.  s.  >upon  the  same  point,  to 
Coi'NctDENT,  adj.    J  meet  in  the  same  point ; 
to  concur,  to  agree.    The  state  of  several  bodies 
or  lines  falling  upon  the  same  point ;  tendency 
of  many  things  to  the  same  end.    Occurrence  of 
many  things  at  the  same  time,  without  previous 
arrangement  or  forethought  in  their  agents. 

The  Tety  occurrence  and  eeimeidenee  of  ao  many 

evidences  diat  oontribate  to  the  proof,  caxry  a  great 

weight.  Hil0. 

ChriftiMkity  teacheth  nothing  but  what  is  perfectly 

eoitable  to,  and  eomddaU  witb^  the  ruling  principles 

of  a  vntooiu  and  well-inclined  man.  South, 

If  the  equator  and  ediptick  had  eomeided,  it  would 

.  have  rendered  the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  uae- 

leaa*  Chesfne, 

These  cirdes  I  viewed  through  a  prism ;  and^  as  I 

went    from  them,  they  came  nearer    and    nearer 

together,  and  at  length  became  comeidmti, 

VemUm't  Optiekt, 

An  univeisal  equilibrium,  arising  from  the  eomei- 

imtce  of   infinite  centres,  can   never  be  naturally 

aequimd.  Memtle^. 

The  rules  of  right  judgment,  and  of  good  ratioci- 

nation,  often  eomeide  with  each  other.     Watt/i  Logic, 

I  venerate  the  man  whose  heart  is  warm. 
Whose  hands  are  pure,  whose  doctrine  and  whose  life 
Comeident,  exhibit  lucid  proof 
That  he  is  honest  in  the  saered  oause.  Cowper, 

COINDICATION,  n.  •.  From  con  and  indi- 
CO,  Lat.  Many  symptoms  betokening  the  same 
cause. 

COJOTO,  ©.  n.  Lat.  cmfw^.  To  join  with 
another  in  the  same  office. 

Thou  nmyest  oq^  with  eeaietliing,«nd  thou  dost. 
And  that  beyond  commission. 

SkaMifmn*s  TwelfUk  Night, 
COIRE,  a  large  and  handsome  town  of  Swit- 
lerland,  capital  of  the  Leaeue  of  God's  House, 
and  of  the  canton  of  the  Orisons,  is  seated  in  a 
valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  abounding  in 
vineyards  and  ^ame;  and  said  to  have  been 
fiwnded  by  the  emperor  Cotountius.  It  is 
ivfided  im»  two  ptrts :  the  upper  principally 


to  the  Helvetic  Reoublic.  It  is  thirty-two 
miles  north  of  Cniavenna,  and  twenty-two 
E.S.E.  of  Glacis. 

COrSTRIL,  n.t.  Corrupted  from  kestreL 
It  signifies  a  mean  fellow ;  a  runaway. 

He's  a  coward  and  a  cottril,  that  will  not  drink  to 
my  niece.  8haktp$ttre't  Twelfth  Nighi. 

COrr,  n.  s.  Dnt.  kote;  a  die.  A  thing 
thrown  at  a  certain  mark.    See  Qitoit. 

The  time  they  wear  out  at  cmU,  kayles,  or  the  Vtkm 
idle  exercises.  CarewU  Smveg  •/  Cmnoall. 

COITION,  n.  I.  Lat.  coUio.  The  act  by 
which  two  bodies  come  together.    Copulation. 

By  Gilbertns  this  motion  is  termed  nilim,  not  ma4« 
by  any  faculty  attractive  of  one,  but  a  syndrome  and 
concourse  of  each.  Bro»m^§  Vwlgmt  Bmmn, 

I  cannot  but  admire  that  philosophers  ehonld  ima- 
gine frogs  to  fall  from  the  clouds,  considering  how 
openly  they  act  their  eaitisn,  produce  spawn,  tadpoles, 
and  frogs.  Rag  cm  the  Creatiom, 

He  is  not  made  pmdttctive  of  his  kind,  but  by  oo- 
ifjon  with  u  female.  (rfM*'i  CotmcUfgia,. 

COIX,  JobVteare,  a  genus  of  the  triandria 
order,  and  monoecia  class  of  plants;   natual 
order  fourth,  gramina.    Male,  flowers  in  remote 
spikes :  cal.  a  biflorous,  beardless  glume.  Female 
CAi..  biflorous  glume :  coa.  a  beardless  glume  ; 
the  style  bipartite  :  seed  covered  with  the  calyxy 
ossified.    Of  this  there  are  three  species,  natives 
of  the  East  and  West  Indies.    The  chief  is  C. 
lachryma  Jobi,  an  annual  plant,  rising  two  feel 
from  a  fibrous  root,  with  two  or  three  jointed 
stalks,  and  single,  long,  narrow  leaves  at  «ach 
joint,  resembling  those  of  the  reed.    At  the  b^e 
of  the  leaves  come  out  the  spikes  of  flowers 
standing  on  short  foot-stalks ;  the  seeds  greatly 
resemble  those  of  gromwell ;  whence  the   plant 
has  by  some  writers  been  called  lithosperrouna. 
It  mav  be  propagated  in  this  country  by  seeds 
brought  from  Portugal,  and  sown  on  a  hot-bed  ; 
after  which  the  young  plants  should  be  removed 
into  a  vrarm  border,  and  planted  two  feet  fiOTtk 
each  other.    They  reauire  only  to  be  kept  free 
from  weeds.    In  Spam  and  Portugal  the  poor 
grind  the  seeds  of  this  plant  in  times  of  scarcity, 
and  make  a  coarse  kind  of  bread  of  them.     The 
seeds  are  enclosed  in  small  capsules  about  the 
bigness  of  an  English  pea,  and  of   different 
colors.    These  are  strung  upon  silk,  and  used 
instead  of  bracelets  by  some  of  the  poorer  sort 
in  the  WeM  Indies,  particulariy  by  the  negroes. 
COKALAUISKIT,  a  river  of  North   Ame- 
rica, which  takes  its  souroe  m  the  Rocky  Mouo- 
tainsy  and,  after  a  course  of  about  300  mit«s. 
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eoien  Clark's  Rirer,  a  branch  of  tbe  Cokunbm* 
ia  long.  US'"  W^  lat,  47^  N.  It  is  deep  aad 
rapid,  and  its  average  width  about  sixty  yards. 
[d  one  part  of  its  course  it  approaches  within 
siitjr  miles  of  I>earboru*s  Creek,  a  branch  of  the 
Misfouri. 

COKE,  «.«.  LaL  lignum  cocttm.  Fuel 
made  by  burning  pit-coal  under  earth,  and 
quencbiog  the  cinders;  as  charaoal  ia  made  with 
wood.    It  u  frequently  used  in  drying  malt 

CoEE,  or  CoAK,  charred  pit-coal,  much  used 
fcr  smelting  iron  ore  in  malt-houses,  and  other 
places  where  smoke  is  to  be  avoided.  It  is 
vsuallj  prepared  by  putting  screened  coal  into 


mm  not  much  unlike  starch.  An  improvement 
bas  been  adopted  by  lord  Dundonald,  by  means 
of  which  be  receives,  in  a  separate  chamber,  the 
coal  tar.  Baron  Von  Haak,  at  Newcastle,  dis- 
tilled the  coal  in  cast-iron  chambers,  but  he  with- 


boni  at  Milcham  m  t549.  When  a  student,  in 
the  Inner  Temple,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
stating  the  case  of  a  cock  Itelonging  to  tlie  Tem- 
ple so  exactlv,  that  all  the  house  admired  him, 
and  the  whole  bendi  took  notice  of  him.  After 
his  marriage  with  a  lady  of  good  fortune,  pre- 
ferments flowed  upon  him.  The  cities  of  Nor- 
wich and  Coventry  chose  him  for  their  recorder ; 
the  county  of  Norfolk  for  one  of  their  knights  in 
parliament ;  and  the  house  of  commons  for  their 
speaker,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth. The  queen  appointed  him  solicitor- 
seneral  in  1592,  and  attorney-general  in  1593. 
,  ,    ,  .  .         „  1°  1^3  ^^  ^^  knighted  by  king  James  I.; 

cjlindiical  ovens  of  brick  or  stone,  generally  and  the  same  year,  upon  the  trial  of  Sir  Walter 
about  six  feet  by  se?en,  and  eight  feet  in  height,  Raleigh,  at  ^^'inchester,  he  treated  that  gentle- 
aod  there  burning  it.  When  it  is  red-hot  the  man  with  a  scurrility  of  language  hardly  to  be 
ipertoies  are  all  closed,  and  it  is  left  to  cool ;  paralleled  On  June  27th  he  was  appointed 
it  is  then  drawn  out  with  long  iron  rakes,  and  lord  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  and  in 
tfa«  mass  is  found  to  have  assumed  an  arrange-    16 13  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  and  one 

of  the  privy  council.    In  1615  he  was  very 
vigorous  in  die  diacorery  and  prosecution  of  the 

S arsons  employed  in  poisoning  Sir  Thomas 
verbury  in  the  Tower  in  1612.  His  contest 
not  long  after  with  the  lord  chancellor  Egerton^ 
drew  tbe  soot  for  lamp  black  before  the  rise  of  with  some  other  cases,  hastened  the  ruin  of  his 
the  ]nay  ashes ;  but  tne  coak  thus  formed  is  not  interest  at  court :  so  that  he  was  sequestered  from 
so  well  fined  for  Uie  iron  smelting.  the  council  table,  and  the  office  of  lord  chief 

Coke  (Thomas),  LL  D.  a  respectable  divine  justice.  In  1621  he  vigorously  maintained,  in 
anoog  the  Wesleyan  methodists,  was  bom  Sep-  the  house  of  commons,  that  no  proclamation  is 
^•>hf:t  9th,  1747,  at  Brecon,  in  South  Wales,  of  any  force  against  the  parliament.  The  same 
^'  ^re  hi^  father  was  a  surgeon  and  a  magistrate,  year,  being  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  great  in- 
Kcceiving  a  classical  education,  in  the  public  cen<Uaries  in  the  house  of  commons,  he  was  re- 
fcliool  of  that  place,  he  went,  as  a  gentleman  moved  from  the  council  of  state  with  disgrace ; 
commoner,  to  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  In  1 770  the  king  saying  that  ^  he  was  the  fittest  instru- 
be  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arte,  and  in  1775  ment  for  a  tyrant  that  ever  was  in  England :'  he 
ihat  of  doctor  in  civil  law ;  became,  in  the  inte-  was  also  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  his  papers 
tin,  a  member  of  the  corporation,  and  ma3por  of  were  seized.  Upon  the  calling  of  a  new  pariia- 
Ms  tutive  place.      Soon  after  this  he  became  ac-    ment,  in  1A25,  the  court  party,  to  prevent  his 


qoamied  with  Mr.  Wesley,  and,  entering  into 
orders,  obUmed  the  curacy  of  South  Petherton, 
io  Soiuerseuhire.  Ele  was  soon  dismissed  from 
ba  curacy,  when  he  preached  at  the  church-door, 
which  occasioned  a  riot;  and  on  this  he  timely 
left  Petberton  to  become  an  assistant  of  Mr. 
Lesley.  In  1784  the  latter  is  said  to  have  con- 
Kcrated  him  as  a  bishop  for  the  purpose  of  su- 
perintending the  roetbodistical  societies  in 
America.     The  doctor  now,  therefore,  made 


being  elected  a  member,  got  him  appointed 
sheriff  of  Buckinghamshire.  To  avoid  the  office 
he  drew  up  exceptions  against  the  oath  of  a 
sheriff,  but  was  ooliged  to  undertake  the  office. 
In  1628  he  spoke  vigorously  upon  grievances; 
and  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  affirmed,  that 
<  the  duke  of  Buckingham  was  the  cause  of  all 
our  miseries.'  While  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed 
his  papera  and  last  will  were  seized  by  an  order 
of  council.    He  died  in  1634.     He  published 


1634. 
Krerai  voyages   to  the  United  States  and  the   many  works ;  the  most  remarkable  are  his  In- 
West  Indies,  establishing  meeting-houses,  organ-    stitutes  of  Ae  Laws  of  England;  the  first  part  of 
is:ng  congregations,  and  ordaining  ministers,    which   is  a  translation    and  comment  of  Sir 


He  also  visited  Ireland,  where  he  held  and 
presided  over  several  conferences.  About  the 
commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  he  at- 
tempted a  mission  in  that  country,  but  failed  in 
bu  object.  He  next  turned  his  attentiou  to 
the  Wesleyan  cause  in  Wales,  which  he  lived  to 
Ke  very  flourishing.  He  now  formed  an  esta- 
bUabmeot  at  Gibraltar;  and  on  the  21st  of  ¥e- 
^ary,  1814,  sailed  with  some  preachers  for 


Iliomas  Littleton,  one  of  the  chief  justices  of  the 
common  pleas  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 

COKESBUAY  Collige,  a  college  in  the 
State  of  Maryland,  in  Abington,  Harford  county, 
founded  by  the  Methodists  in  1783,  and  takes 
its  name  from  Thomas  Coke,  and  Francis  As- 
bury,  the  American  bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  diorch.     The  edifice  is  of   brick, 


^ -_-  handsomely  built,  on  a  healthy  spot,  enjoying  a 

Ceylon ;  but  on  the  3d  of  May  was  found  dead  fine  air,  and  a  very  extensiire  prospect    The 

in  the  obin  of  the  vessel,  having  fallen  on  the  college  was  erected,  and  is  wholly  supported  by 

floor  io  an  apoplectic  fit    He  published  a  Com-  subscriptions  and    volmitary  donations.     The 

BKntary  on  the  Bible ;  a  History  of  the  West  studenU,  who  are  to  consist  of  the  sons  of  tra- 

lodies;  and  some  Sermons  and  Tracts.  veiling  preachers,  annual  subscribers,  members 

Coke  (Sir  Edward),  lord  chief  justice  of  the  of  the  society,  and  orphans,  are  instructed  in 

l^io^i  bench  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  de-  English,  Latin,  Greek,  logic,  rhetoric,  history, 

Ktnded  from  an  ancient  fiunily  in  Norfolk,  and  geography,  natural  philosophy,  and  astronomy » 
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and  tliey  are  taugbt  tbe  Hebrew^  French^  and 
German  languages. 

COL,  one  of  the  western  islands  of  Scotland, 
about  thirteen  miles  long  and  three  broad  ;  con- 
taining above  800  inhabitants.  It  abound^  in 
corn,  pasture,  salmon,  eels  and  cod.  It  lies  on 
the  coast  of  Argyllshire,  nine  miles  from  Ardua- 
murchan,  and  eleven  north-west  of  the  Isle  of 
Mull.    Lon.  r  15'  W.,  lat.  57^  0'  N. 

CoL  d*Agnello,  a  passage  from  France,  into 
Italy  from  Guillietre  to  Chateau  Dauphin. 

Col  p'Arez,  a  passage  of  the  Pyrenees  from 
Prats  de  Molo  in  France,  to  Campredon  in 
Spain. 

CoL  d'Argemtiere,  a  passage  from  France 
into  Italy  between  Saluce  and  Nice. 

CoL  DE  LiMON,  a  passage  over  the  Alps,  from 
Sospello  to  Coni. 

CoL  DE  Paracols,  a  passage  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, from  Ceret  in  France,  to  Ampardan  in 
Spain. 

CoL  DE  Pertuis,  a  passage  of  the  Pyrenees, 
between  Boulou  and  Junquera. 

Col  de  Ten  da,  a  well-known  passage  of  the 
Alps,  between  Piedmont  and  Nice,  over  the 
mountains  of  Tenda,  and  500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

GOLAN,  a  town  of  South  American  Indians, 
in  Peru,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Piura.  The 
inhabitants  are  very  industrious  ;  they  raise  much 
giain,  and  feed  great  numbers  of  cattle ;  and 
they  make  large  rafts  of  wood,  with  which  they 
make  voyages  to  Panama.  Their  cargoes  con- 
sist of  wine,  oil,  sugar,  soap,  dressed  goat  skins, 
and  Quito  cloth.  Their  grain  and  cattle  are 
disposed  "*of  at  Payta  and  die  adjacent  towns.> 
Golan  is  nine  miles  north  from  Payta. 

G(/LAND£R,  n. «.  Lat.  colo ;  to  strain.  A 
sieve  either  of  hair,  twigs,  or  metal,  through 
which  a  mixture  to  be  separated  is  poured,  and 
which  retains  the  thicker  parts ;  a  strainer. 

Take  a  thick  woven  oeier  a^ander, 
Throagh  which  the  prc^bcd  winee  are  atrained  clear. 

All  the  viscera  of  the  body  are  bat  as  so  many 
colanden  to  separate  several  jaices  from  the  blood. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

The  brains  from  nose  and  month,  and  either  ear,* 
Came  issuing  forth,  as  throagh  a  cokatder 
The  curdled  milk.  Jhyden. 

GO  LAPIS,  or  Colops,  in  ancient  geography, 
a  river  of  Liburnia,  which,  after  a  winding  north- 
east course,  falls  into  the  Savus  at  the  Insula 
Segestica.    It  is  now  called  Culpe. 

COLAPOOR,  or  Galapur,  a  small  indepen- 
dent Mahratta  state,  on  the  sea  coast  of  Beja- 
poor,  Hindostan,  sometimes  called  Boosolo  in 
the  maps.  It  is  the  only  one  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  British,  and  bounded  to  the  south 
by  the  Portuguese  territory  of  Goa ;  to  the  east- 
ward, and  northvrard  by  the  Peishwa'saominions, 
and  to  the  west  by  the  sea.  Its  chief  towni 
are  Golapoor,  Virgorlat,  and  Raree,  the  two  lat- 
ter being  considerable  ports.  The  rajah  gained 
a  g^cut  accession  of  country  by  conquest,  during 
the  confusion  in  the  Mahratta  Peshwa's  domi- 
nions, after  the  death  of  Sewai  Madhoorow,  par- 
icularly  from  the  Putwurdun  femily. 

^OLAIl,  a  district  in  the  eastern  extremity  of 


the  Mysore  temtories,  between  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  consisting, 
for  the  greater  part,  of  rocky  mountains.  Those 
towards  the  capital  are  very  extensive.  The  road 
leading  to  it  being  tlanked  by  high  bills.  The 
remainder  of  the  district  is  largely  covered  with 
copse  wood.  But  the  mango,  tamarind,  and 
robinia  matis,  flourish  in  particular  spots,  and 
salt  is  made  in  the  lower  parts.  The  natives  also 
plant  aloes  in  the  hedges,  and  use  the  leaves  for 
cordage.  Gold  dust  is  said  to  be  found  in  con- 
siderable quantity. 

This  district  is  very  fruitful  in  rice,  beings 
well  watered ;  but  the  enmity  of  its  different 
tribes  to  each  other  has  been  often  exempli- 
fied. Aurungzebe  overran  this  country,  and 
burnt  down  Vingorla  in  1684,  a  few  years  after 
it  had  been  taken  by  the  celebrated  Sevajee 
from  the  king  of  |)ejapore.  More  recently, 
when  the  father  of  the  rajah  was  taken  in  war  by 
Appa  Saheb,  one  of  the  Putwurdun  fieumilyy 
although  he  was  a  Brahmin,  and  much  wounded, 
the  barbarian  captor  ordered  him  to  be  cut  in 
pieces  before  his  face 

In  1804,  when  a  British  squadron  had  block- 
aded the  ports  of  the  rajah,  in  consequence  of 
the  numerous  piracies  committed  by  his  subjects, 
that  prince  also  gave  shelter  to  two  of  his  rela- 
tions, whom  lord  Wellington  had  found  at  the 
head  of  banditti.  The  British  general,  therefore, 
wrote  to  him,  stating  *  that  he  was  perfectly 
aware  of  the  family  connexion  between  the  ra- 
jah ard  those  brothers,  and  that  it  was  not  the 
custom  of  the  British  government,  nor  his  own 
wish,  to  perpetuate  cufsitics,  or  deprive  those  of 
an  asylum  who  were  inclined  to  live  in  peace  ; 
for  which  reason  he  did  not  call  on  the  rajah  to 
give  up  the  brothers,  but  notified  to  him,  that, 
as  he  had  given  them  an  asylum,  the  British  go- 
vernment would  consider  him  responsible  for 
their  conduct;  and  if  they  again  assembled 
troops,. which  could  only  be  intended  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  other  powers,  he  (the  rajah)  would 
be  called  upon  to  answer  for  the  injuries  they 
might  do.'  The  intimation  had  the  desired 
effect,  and  the  neig:hbourhood  is  said  to  have 
enjoyed  an  extraordinary  tranquillity  in  conse- 
quence of  this  interference. 

GoLAR,  the  capital  of  the  above  district,  has 
extensive  mud  fortifications :  but  in  the  centre  is 
a  cavalier  of  stone,  and  it  is  defended  by  a  deep 
ditch.  This  place  was  taken  by  the  English  in 
the  year  1768,  and  shortly  after  retaken  by  Hy- 
der  Ali.  His  father  Futteh  Mahommed  resided 
here,  and  began  a  mosque  and  mausoleum, 
which  Hyder  finished. '  The  establishment  is 
still  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  British. 

GOLARBASIANS,  or  Golorbasians,  a  sect 
of  Christians  in  the  second  century;  so  called 
from  their  leader  Colarbasus,  a  disciple  of  Va- 
lentinus ;  who,  with  Marcus,  another  disciple  of 
the  same  master,  maintained  the  whole  pleni- 
tude and  perfection  of  trutli  and  religion  to  be 
contained  in  the  Greek  alphabet;  and  that  it 
was  upon  this  account  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
called  the  alpha  and  omega.  This  sect  was  a 
branch  of  the  Valeutinians. 

COLA'TION,  n.  t.  From  co^,  Lat.  Tbe  art 
of  filtering  or  straining. 
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COTATURE,!!.  f.  From  coh,  Lat.  The 
adofstreiDin^;  filtration;  the  matter  strained. 

COLBERG,  a  stron^r  handsome  sea-port  town 
of  Pnissia,  in  Farther  Poraerania.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  salt-works,  and  is  seated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Persante,  on  the  Baltic  sea.  The 
chief  edifices  are  the  town-house  and  the  cathe- 
dnt,  a  large  and  beautiful  structure.  The  aque- 
duct also  which  supplies  the  town  with  water  is 
a  well  contrived  and  strong  building.  Colberg 
is  a  fortress  of  some  importance ;  it  was  three 
limes  besieged  by  the  Russians  during  the  seven 
vnis*  war,  twice  without  success.  It  is  sixty 
miles  north-east  of  Stetin,  and  thirty  of  Camin. 

COLBERT  (John  Baptist),  marquis  of  Seg- 
nelai,  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  France, 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1619 ;  and  descended  from 
a  family  in  Rheims,  no  way  considerable  for  its 
splendor  or  antiquity.  His  grandfather  and 
&ther  were  merchants ;  and  young  Colbert  was 
bred  np  to  the  same  profession  ;  but  afterwards 
became  a  clerk  to  a  notary.  In  1648  his  rela- 
tioQ,  John  Baptist  Colbert,  lord  of  S.  Pouange, 
preferred  him  to  the  service  of  Michael  Le  Tel- 
ler, secretary  of  sUte,  whose  sister  he  had  mar- 
ned.  Le  Zellier  afterwards  recommended  him 
to  ihe  service  of  cardinal  Mazarine,  and  by  him 
be  was  sent  to  Rome,  to  negociate  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  cardinal  de  Rets,  and  other  important 
ba^ioess.  So  high  an  opinion  had  Mazarine  of 
Colbert's  abilities  and  faithful  services,  that,  at 
bs  death,  in  1661,  he  recommended  him  to 
Louis  XIV.  as  the  most  eligible  person  to  re- 
coiate  the  finances,  which  at  that  time  stood  in 
much  need  of  reformation ;  and  Louis,  in  con- 
sequence, made  Colbert  intendant  of  the  finances. 
Tbis  minister  established  the  trade  with  the  East 
aod  West  Indies,  firom  which  France  reaped 
aummerable  advantages.  In  1664  he  became 
nperintendent  of  the  buildings ;  and  applied 
himself  so  earnestly  to  the  enlarging  and  aaom- 
io?  of  the  royal  edifices,  that  they  became 
master-pieces  of  architecture  ;  as  the  palace  of 
tile  Thailleries,  the  Louvre,  St.  Germain,  Fon- 
tainbleau,  and  Chombord  attest :  and  he  raised 
Versailles  from  tbe  ground.  It  was  formerly  a 
<log-keDnel,  where  Louis  XIII.  kept  his  hunting 
^nitnre ;  he  made  it  a  palace  fit  for  the  greatest 
nonaidi.  He  established  the  Academy  for 
Panting  and  Sculpture,  and  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  as  well  as  the  Royal  Observatory  at 
Psris.  France  also  owes  to  him  all  the  advan- 
^  she  receives  by  the  union  of  the  two  seas ; 
<^  prodigious  work,  begim  in  1666,  and  finished 
ui  1680.  In  1672  he  vras  made  prime  minister, 
iod  died  of  the  stone  September  6th,  1683,  in 
bis  sixty-fith  year,  leaving  behind  him  six  sons 
and  three  daughters.  His  mien  was  low  and 
<ic]ected,  his  air  gloomy,  and  his  aspect  stern. 
Colbert  was  a  lorer  of  learning,  though  he  never 
applied  to  it  himself;  and  conferred  donations 
2nd  pensions  upon  scholars  in  other  countries, 
vhile  he  establistied  and  protected  academies  in 
bis  own.  He  invited  into  France  eminent  artists 
^^\  kinds ;  thus  giriog  new  life  to  the  sciences, 
^  making  them  flourish  exceedingly.  Upon 
Ac  whole,  he  was  a  wise,  active,  public-spirited 
ninisler ;  ever  attentive  to  the  interests  of  his 
■aster,  the  happiness  of  the  people,  the  pro- 


gress of  arts  and  manufoctures,  and  every  thing 
that  could  advance  the  credit  and  interest  of  his 
country.  He  was  a  pattern  for  all  ministers  of 
state ;  and  every  nation  may  wish  to  be  blessed 
with  a  Colbert. 

CCLBERTINE,  n.  f.  A  kind.of  lace  worn 
by  women. 

Go,  hang  oat  an  old  frisoneer  gorget,  with  a  yard 
of  veLlow  colhertine  again. 

Congreve't  Way  of  the  World ^ 

Difference  rote  between 
Mechlin,  the  queen  of  lace,  ax\d  Colhertme. 

Yomg. 

COLCHESTER,  a  town  of  England,  the  ca 
pital  of  the  county  of  Essex,  pleasantly  extended 
on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  on  the  south  si<*e  of 
the  river  Colne.  It  is  said  to  be  the  ancient 
Colonia  Cameloduni,  and  that  both  town  and 
river  derive  their  names  from  the  word  Colonia. 
It  was  called  by  the  Saxons  Colneceaster.  There 
seems  indeed  ample  proof  that  it  flourished  un- 
der the  Romans,  several  buildings  full  of  their 
bricks,  and  great  quantities  of  coin,  having  been 
dug  up  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  A  curious 
tesselated  or  mosaic  pavement,  three  feet  under 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  was  discovered  in  a 
garden  in  1763. 

Colchester  is  said  to  have  been  the  birth-place 
of  Constantino  the  Great,  his  mother  Helen  being 
daughter  of  a  governor  of  the  district  under  the 
Romans ;  and  that,  from  Helen  finding  out  the 
cross  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem,  the  arms  of  the 
town  are  a  cross  regulee  between  three  ducal 
coronets,  two  in  chief  and  one  in  base;  the  co- 
ronet in  chief  passing  through  the  cross.  The 
walls  of  the  town  were  in  general  about  nine 
feet  thick ;  and  on  the  south-east  and  west  sides 
considerable  remains  of  them  appear. 

Colchester,  at  the  period  ot  compiling  the 
Doomsday  Survey,  had  no  less  than  276  bur- 
gesses. It  was  besieged  during  the  commotions 
in  the  reign  of  John,  by  Saber  de  Quincy,  earl 
of  Winchester,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
foreigners,  but  veas  relieved  by  the  approach  of 
the  barons,  who  were  assembled  in  London,  and 
from  whom  the  earl  retreated  to  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds. Saher,  however,  or  some  of  his  party, 
shortly  after  obtained  possession  of  and  plun- 
dered the  town,  leaving  a  garrison  in  the  castle ; 
but  of  this  they  were  not  long  possessed,  for, 
being  soon  besieged  by  king  John,  they  were 
forced  to  surrender.  In  the  year  1218  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  troops  of  Louis,  son  to 
Philip  II.  of  France,  who  visited  England  vrith 
the  orofessed  intention  of  supporting  the  de- 
mands of  the  barons;  but  really,  as  it  would 
seem  from  their  conduct,  to  make  conquests  for 
themselves.  -  The  castle  was  not  long  disgraced, 
•  however,  by  the  display  of  the  French  flag,  for 
the  submission  of  tlie  barons  to  Henry  III.  soon 
enabled  that  prince  to  expel  the  faithless  Louis. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  inhabi- 
tants were  much  harassed  by  the  aggressions  of 
Lionel  de  Bradenham,.  who,  enraged  at  being 
foiled  in  his  endeavours  at  obtaining  the  exclusive 
fishery  of  the  Colne,  which  had  l^n  granted  to 
the  burgesses  by  Richard  I.  beset  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  town  for  three  months,  with  a 
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hand  of  darine  villains,  and  proceeded  even  to 
an  attempt  at  destroying  it  by  fire. 

This  town  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  Mary 
at  the  period  of  the  attempt  beinji^  made  to  place 
the  unfortunate  lady  Jane  Grey  upon  the  throne, 
it  was  honored  in  consequence  with  a  visit  by 
Mary,  shortly  after  her  establishment  on  the 
thione.  Here,  however,  she  suffered  the  torch 
of  bigotry  to  blaze.  Upon  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  a  different  scene  presented  itself.  A 
colony  of  Flemmings,  fuf^tives  from  the  perse-, 
cutions  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  were  admitted  to 
settle  here,  and  establish  the  baize  manufacture, 
for  which  the  town  was  long  celebrated. 

In  1648,  towards  the  end  of  the  civil  war, 
this  town  sustained  a  siege  of  ten  weeks ;  and, 
making  a  very  gallant  defence,  the  siege  was 
changed  into  a  blockade,  wherein  the  garrison 
and  inhabitants  suffered  extremely  for  want  of 
provisions.  They  were  at  last  obliged  to  sur- 
render at  discretion,  when  their  two  ^lant  chief 
officen,  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  George 
Lisle,  were  shot  under  the  walls  in  cold  blood. 
Colchester  was  made  the  see  of  a  suffragan 
bishop  by  a  statute  of  Henry  VIIL 

The  castle  commands,  from  the  porth  of  the 
High  street,  a  magnilicent  view  to  the  north  and 
east;  the  outer  walls  are  nearly  perfect,  they 
are  built  of  an  admixture  of  silicious  and  cal- 
careous stones  and  Roman  brick.  By  Norden 
the  erection  of  this  fortress  is  ascribed  to  Edward 
the  elder ;  but  the  Saxon  chronicle  refers  it  to 
Eudo  Dapifer,  sewer  or  steward  to  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  its  testimony  receives  no  small 
confirmation  from  the  circumstance  of  its  general 
structure  being  Norman ;  while  the  immense 
quantity  of  lloman  bricks,  not  single  but  united 
into  masses,  would  indicate  it  to  have  been 
erected  upon  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  Roman 
fortress. 

The  plan  of  the  castle  is  a  parallelogram,  mea- 
suring upon  its  east  and  west  sides  140  feet,  and 
upon  the  north  and  south  102  feet;  with  project- 
ing square  towers  to  the  north-east  and  north-west 
angles  :  at  the  south  side  on  the  wpst  face  there  is 
another  square  tower ;  and  a  semicircular  tower, 
having  a  radius  of  twenty  feet,  upon  the  east 
face.  The  thickness  of  the  foundations  is  thirty 
feet;  that  of  the  lower  part  of  tlie  walls  twelve, 
and  of  the  upper  nearly  e'*ven  feet.  The  chief 
entrance  is  beneath  a  strong  semicircular  arch, 
with  three-quarter  columns,  situated  near  the 
south-west  tower ,  here  the  capitals  are  of  the 
Norman  order  of  architecture.  A  portcullis 
fotnierly  defended  this  entrance,  within  which, 
upon  the  right,  the  guard  or  janitor  was  sta- 
tioned, in  a  niche:  not  far  hence  is  a  square 
room,  having,  at  its  further  end,  a  flight  of  stairs 
leading  to  the  vaults,  of  which  that  which  is 
situated  immediately  at  .the  foot  of  them  mea- 
sures twenty-sjx  feet  in  length  and  twenty-one 
in  breadti) ;  the  narrow  passage  at  its  extremity 
is  bricked  up,  to  prevent  the  accidents  which 
might  arise  from  tlie  ruinous  condition  of  the 
arch  of  the  next  vault  into  which  it  leads.  Upon 
the  right  of  this  first  vault,  a  passage  has  been 
broken  through  the  wall  into  au  adjacent  one, 
from  which  the  light  is  wholly  excluded,  and 
whose  dimeDsionB  are  similar :  hence,  through  a 


chasm  at  its  extremity,  a  passage  leads  to  a  third 
vault  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  others,  but 
much  longer.  When  first  discovered,  about 
100  years  since,  these  vaults  were  found  full  of 
sand ;  the  original  descent  to  them  is  still  un- 
iiscovered. 

Beyond  the  stairs  is  an  entrance  into  a  large 
area  formerly  roofed,  and  divided  by  a  wall  run* 
ning  north  and  south.  Within  this  space,  upon 
its  diffenent  floors,  were  the  principal  apartments 
of  the  castle :  and  also  a  giallery  that  runs  be- 
tween tlie  wall  which  crosses  the  area,  and  Uiat 
which  is  demolished. 

At  tlie  extremity  of  a  wall  which  separates 
this  area  from  a  second,  is  a  door  above  and  be- 
low, which  led  into  the  apartments  which  filled 
the  space  between  the  east  wall  of  the  castle  and 
gallery.  At  the  south  end  of  this  space,  in  the 
south-east  tower,  on  the  ground  floor  is  a  strong 
arched  room,  with  walls  of  an  astonishing  thick- 
ness. In  the  south-west  tower  is  the  grand 
staircase,  which  is  circular,  arched  above  and 
built  of  stone;  this  leads  to  a  modem  room, 
used  as  a  subscription  library.  An  arcade  of 
modern  workmanship,  which  rans  along  the 
north  wall  of  the  library,  leads  to  the  ancient 
chapel,  which  is  a  venerable  piece  of  architec- 
ture, the  beauty  of  whose  proportions  strike  the 
eye,  notwithstanding  the  massiveness  of  its  con- 
struction. The  roof  is  strongly  arched,  and  the 
light  is  admitted  through  five  windows,  of  which 
two  have  been  enlarged,  while  the  rest  continue 
nearly  in  their  original  state.  This  building  is 
forty-seven  feet  long,  nearly  forty  broad,  and 
proportionably  high.  Prisoners  are  confined  in 
the  arched  vault  beneath  it. 

In  the  north-east  and  north-west  towers,  upon 
the  same  floor  with  the  chapel,  are  various  small 
rooms  or  recesses,  and  in  the  latter  is  aUo  a 
staircase,  which  descends  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  tower,  and  terminates  at  the  first  fl(x>r. 
At  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  in  the  north  wal!  of 
the  castle,  is  a  sally-port,  now  closed  up,  which 
0))ened  upon  an  abutment  of  the  north-west 
tower.  This  sally-port,  which  is  nine  feet  wide, 
and  the  great  gateway  in  the  south  wall,  are  the 
only  original  entrances  into  the  castle.  From 
the  principal  staircase,  in  the  nortli-east  tower, 
another  flight  of  steps  leads  to  what  was  the 
second  floor ;  the  walb  of  this  story,  of  which 
but  a  very  small  part  now  remains,  were  nine 
feet  thick.  The  dome  which  covers  the  stair- 
case, the  passage  formed  upon  the  west  and 
north  wall  of  the  castle,  and  the  small  room 
upon  the  summit  of  the  nortli-east  tower,  are 
all  of  modem  construction.  The  great  door- 
way in  the  north  wall,  and. the  small  port  in  the 
east  wall,  are  likewise  modem,  and  have  been 
formed  with  great  labor,  by  the  enlargement  of 
a  narrow  window  in  each  place.  Several,  of  the 
windows  have  also  been,  with  no  less  labor,  en- 
larged ;  in  their  original  state  but  a  very  scanty 
portion  of  light  could  have  found  entrance  into 
the  interior  apartments.  The  peculiar  con- 
struction of  these  windows,  so  entirely  different 
from  any  in  modem  buildings,  is  worthy  of  ob- 
servation. An  arched  niche,  about  three  feet 
deep,  formed  the  inner  opening  of  the  window  ; 
in  the  back  of  which  niche^  another  of  len  di- 
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I  giBflvally  decreasiDg  io  breaddi,  pene- 
titttd  about  seven  feet  farther,  at  the  extremity 
of  which  a  narrow  aperture,  only  eight  inches 
wide,  lined  with  hewn  stone,  was  made  through 
Ibe  remaining  thickness  of  the  wall.  From  the 
floor  of  the  nH>ms  an  ascent  was  made  to  the 
Bsrrow  aperture  of  the  window  by  a  flight  of 
small  steps.  The  outside  of  the  building  is 
wnoonded  on  every  part  with  several  horizontal 
baods  or  fillets  of  IComan  brick,  which  are  dis- 
posed in  perpendicular  and  oblique  layers. 

Colchester  castle  was  granted  by  the  empress 
Maud  to  Alberic  de  Vere,  ancestor  of  the  Veres, 
evls  of  Oxford  ;  Alberic  does  not  however  ap- 
pear ever  to  have  had  possession  of  it.  Stephen 
narfni;ood  next  obtained  a  grant  of  it  during 
pieasaie.  In  1256  it  was  given  by  Henry  III. 
to  Guide  de  la  Rape  Ford,  or  Rochford,  who 
wtt,  however,  in  consequence  of  disgrace,  de- 
prired  of  this  along  with  his  other  estates  two 
j«an  afterwards.  From  this  period  it  has  re- 
peatedly chan^  masters,  one  of  whom,  of  the 
Baffle  of  Wh^eley,  made  an  attempt  at  dilapi- 
datini^  it  in  the  year  1683  ;  the  solidity  of  the 
boiiding,  however,  proved  its  security,  as  the 
apense  attending  the  demolition  of  a  very 
imall  part  was  so  enormous  as  to  deter  its  owner 
fton  proceedini;  further. 

There  are  twelve  parishes  in  the  town  and 
nburbs  of  Colchester,  of  which  eight  are  within 
and  four  without  the  walls;  several  of  the 
cfaorches  are,  however,  destroyed;  but  some 
tbat  remain  there  are  handsome  structures.  The 
niios  of  St  John*s  Abbey  in  particular  merit 
itteniioo :  this  building  was  founded  by  Eudo 
Dapifer  in  1097,  and  appears  to  have  been  a 
nrj  magnificent  structure.  It  was  dedicated  to 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  occupies  the  site  of  a 
wooden  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Bvan- 
geKsi,  which  was  famous  for  miracles.  When 
completed,  about  the  beginnini;  of  1104,  it  wai 
cnnecrated  by  Maurice,  bishop  of  Lx>ndon ;  at 
*hich  time  also  its  endowment  was  liberally 
vigmented  by  its  orii;mal  founder  Eudo,  and 
M^  pious  persons.  This  foundation  flourished 
HU  the  period  of  the  dissolution,  its  privileges 
^ng  the  same  with  those  of  the  abbey  of  St. 
Prtcr's,  Westminster,  and  its  abbot  possessin^r  a 
Kit  in  parliament.  At  the  time  of  the  dissolu- 
tion its  revenues  were  cstimatect  at  £523. 1 7i.  1  Orf. 
l^tthe,  the  last  abbot,  was  hung  for  refusing  to 
acknowledge  the  king's  supremacy.  The  ^te- 
^J  which  remains  appears  more  modern  than 
tiie  other  parts  of  the  abbey,  and  is  built  of  hewn 
itone  and  flint;  the  garden  walls  enclose  an  area 
of  little  less  than  fourteen  acres. 

St.  Gileses  church,  of  which  only  the  chancel, 
which  is  employed  for  the  celebration  of  divine 
worship,  is  preserved  from  ruin,  stands  near  the 
DOftlk-west  corner  of  St.  John's  garden,  and  was 
^  barying  place  of  the  Lucas  family ;  here 
^  interred  the  remains  of  the  gallant  Sir 
(Charles  Lxicas,  and  his  no  less  gallant,  though 
^ittally  imlbrtunate  fellow  suflerer.  Sir  George 
^^y  who»e  melancholy  fate  is  recorded  upon 
*or  common  tomb. 

St  Botolph*s  *^riory,  which  stands  at  a  short 
<liAtate  north-eubt  or  St  John's.  Its  foundsr 
ttm  is  cnniBMiDly,  tho«i|^  not  improbably  with- 


out sufficient  justice,  ascribed  to  a  monk  of  th 
name  of  Eymulph,  or  Emulph,  early  in  the 
twelfth  century :  some  of  the  ruins  seem,  how- 
ever, to  speak  a  much  more  remote  origin.  The 
revenues  were,  at  the  dissolution,  £l34. 13s.  4d, 
per  annum;  .but  few  traces  of  the  monastic 
buildings  can  be  now  discovered.  Previously  to 
the  siege,  the  priory  church  continued  perfect; 
it  was  then  however  almost  totally  destioycd, 
each  of  the  contending  parties  acoising  the 
other  of  the  deed.  The  curious  specimens  of 
brick  ornaments  and  interlaced  arches,  which 
they  present,  furnish  the  admirer  of  architectural 
relics  with  much  interestmg  contemplation.  As 
it  stood,  originally,  the  dimensions  of  this  church 
were,  within  the  walls,  108  feet  long,  and,  in- 
cluding the  nave  and  aisles,  forty-four  feet  hroud. 
Its  west  front  was  richly  ornamented,  and  con- 
tained the  grand  entrance,  which  still  remains 
1'he  door-way  is  formed  by  a  fine  semicircular 
retiring  arch,  with  vanous  mouldings,  fi)rnerl 
with  alternate  rows  of  small  thin  brick,  and 
hevm  stone. 

On  the  south-west  side  ot  the  town  was  for- 
merly a  monastery  of  Croutched  Friars,  es- 
tablished at  the  first  arrival  of  that  order  in  this 
country,  about  the  year  1244.  The  fabric  un- 
derwent many  changes,  and  became  in  1407  the 
seat  of  the  wealthy  Guild  of  St.  Helen,  along 
with  whose  possessions  not  less  than  four 
chantries,  found  x\  here,  and  in  the  church  of 
St.  Nicholas,  wer :  incorporated,  its  revenues 
came,  soon  after  t!.e  dissolution,  into  the  hands 
of  lord  chancell  r  Sir  Thomas  Audley;  and 
the  building  wa>  in  1637  converted  into  a 
dwelling-house. 

The  principal  church  within  the  walls  is  St. 
James's ;  the  rest  are  All  Saints,  St  Nicholas 
partly  in  ruins ;  the  chapel  of  St.  Helen ;  Tri- 
nity church;  St.  Runwald*s,  St.  Martin's,  St 
Peter's,  and  St.  Mary's.  The  moot  hall,  fo. 
holding  the  court  in,  aud  transacting  the  public 
business,  was  founded  by  Eudo  Dapifcr,  already 
mentioned  :  the  town  gaol  adjoins,  and  is  partly 
situated  under  this  building,  and  the  theatre 
behind  it.  There  are  several  charitable  institu- 
tions here  for  the  instruction  as  well  as  relief  of 
the  poor ;  and  this  town  is  one  of  those  included 
in  the  gift  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Whichcotc. 

The  first  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted 
to  this  town  by  Richard  I.  in  the  year  1 198, 
when  many  valuable  privileges,  especially  the 
exclusive  fishery  of  the  (;olnc  between  the  north 
bridge  and  west  bridj;e,  were  conferred  upon 
the  burgesses.  Their  charter  has  received  re- 
peated confirmations  and  extensions j  from  suc- 
ceeding monarchs ;  the  last,  by  which  at  present 
the  government  of  the  corporation  is  reguhited, 
having  been  granted  by  his  late  majesty  George 
III.  in  the  year  1763. 

The  corporation  now  consists  ot  a  mayor,  re- 
corder, town-clerk,  twelve  alderman,  eighteen 
assistants,  eighteen  common-councilmen,  and 
inferior  servants;  it  returns,  two  members  to 
parliament ;  the  right  of  election  being  vested 
in  the  corporation  anJ  "  %  burgesses  who  do 
not  receive  alms;  the  number  of  electors  is  es- 
timated at  1400.  It  seems  to  have  sent  bur- 
gesses to  parliament  finom  the  leign  of  Edwaxd  I. 
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Colchester  enjoys  an  excellent  market  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday,  and,  besides  the  manuflEu:- 
ture  of  baize,  furnishes  employment  to  many  of 
its  inhabitants  in  the  oyster  fishery;  the  best 
of  which  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
pyefleet. 

The  following  is  said  to  be  the  method  of 
managing  them.  In  May  the  oysters  cast  their 
spawn,  which  the  dredgers  call  spat;  this  re- 
sembles a  drop  of  candle  grease,  and  equals  the 
size  of  a  halfpenny;  it  cleaves  to  stones,  old 
oyster  shells,  &c.  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  which 
they  call  cultch.  It  is  conjectured,  with  some 
appearance  of  probability,  that  a  shell  begins  to 
form  upon  the  spat  in  twenty-four  hours.  In 
May  the  dredgers  are  permitted  by  the  admiralty 
court  to  take  oysters  of  every  size.  When  they 
have  taken  them  they  raise  the  small  breed  from 
the  cultch  with  a  knife,  and  then  throw  in  the 
caUch  again  to  preserve  the  ground  for  the 
future,  unless  they  are  so  newly  spat  that  they 
cannot  with  safety  be  raised  from  the  cultch : 
they  are  in  such  cases  permitted  to  take  the 
stone  or  shell,  &c.  upon  which  the  spat  is,  one 
shell  liaving  frequently  twenty  spats.  It  is 
felony  to  carry  away  the  cultch  after  May,  and 
punishable  to  take  any  oysters  of  a  size  less 
than  an  half-crown  piece,  or  of  such  a  size  as  to 
admit  of  a  shilling  fairly  lattling  between  the 
shells  when  closed. 

Among  modem  improvements  here  are  anew 
theatre  in  Queen-street,  and  a  new  market.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  erection  of  the  new 
bridge  over  the  Colne,  called  East  Bridge ;  the 
levellingof  St.  Johii^s Green,  and  the  wiieningthe 
road  by  St.  Giles's  church.  There  is  a  fine  quay 
on  the  river,  which  has  been  rendered  navigable, 
and  the  water  flows  from  five  to  seven  feet  at 
neap,  and  from  nine  to  ten  feet  at  spring  tides. 
Vessels  of  100  tons  or  more  can  come  up  to  it; 
and  Colchester  is  considered  a  port,  though  eight 
or  nine  miles  from  the  nearest  sea.  Distant 
fifty-one  miles  north-east  from  London,  and 
eighteen  S.S.  W.  of  Ipswich. 

Colchester,  a  post  town  of  Virginia,  in  Fair- 
hx  county,  situated  on  the  north-east  bank  of 
Ocquoquam  creek,  three  or  four  miles  from  its 
confluence  with  the  Potowroack;  where  it  is 
about  100  yards  wide,  and  navigable  for  boats. 
It  lies  sixteen  miles  south-west  of  Alexandria, 
106  north  by  east  of  Richmond,  and  172  from 
Philadelphia. 

Colchester,  the  chief  town  in  Chittenden 
county,  Vermont,  on  the  east  bank  of  lake  Cham- 
plain,  at  the  mouth  of  Onion  River,  and  north  of 
Burlington,  on  Colchester  Bay,  which  spreads 
north  of  tlie  town. 

COLCHI,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
the  Hither  India,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and 
Arrian ;  supposed  to  be  Cochin,  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar. 

COLCHICUM,  meadow  safiron,  a  genus  of 
the  trigynia  order,  and  hexandria  class  of  plants, 
natural  order  ninth,  syathaces :  cor.  sexpartite, 
with  its  tube  radicated,  or  having  its  root  in  the 
ground:  caps,  three,  connected  and  inflated. 
There  are  three  species,  all  bulbous-rooted,  low, 
perennials,  and  peculiar  in  that  their  leaves  ap- 
pear at  one  time,  and  their  flowers  at  another ; 


the  former  rising  long  and  narrow  at  the  root  ia 
spring,  and  decaying  in  June ;  the  flowers,  which 
are  monopetalous,  long,  tubulse,  erect,  and  six- 
parted,  rise  naked  from  the  root  in  autumn,  not 
more  than  four  or  five  inches  high.  The  root 
of  this  plant  is  poisonous.  When  young  and 
full  of  sap,  its  taste  is  very  acrid;  but  when  old, 
mealy  and  faint. 

COLCHIS,  a  country  of  Asia,  at  the  south  of 
Asiatic  Sarmatia,  east  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  north 
of  Armenia,  and  west  of  Iberia.  It  is  famous  for 
the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  and  as  the  birth- 
place of  Medea.  It  was  fruitful  in  poisonous 
herbs,  and  produced  excellent  flax.  The  inha- 
bitants were  originally  Egyptians,  who  settled 
there  when  Sesostris  king  of  Egypt  extended  his 
conquests  in  the  north.  It  is  now  called  Min- 
grelia,  and  belongs  to  the  Turks. 

CO'LCOTHAR,  n.  s.  A  teim  in  chemistry. 
See  Vitriol. 

Coleothar  it  the  dry  snbRtance  which  remains  after 
distilladon,  bat  commonly  the  capnt  mortnom  of 
vitriol.  Quimejf, 

CdcoUuur,  or  vitriol  bnmt,  though  unto  a  redneae, 
containing  the  fixed  salt,  will  make  good  ink.  Bnmm^ 
COLD,  «K^".  hifi.t.'s     Sax.  geliel.  Wanting, 
Co'ldly,  cufv.  >or  without  heat;  cold; 

Co'ldness,  n.  $.  J  frigid;  applied  intellec- 
tually, morally,  and  physically.  The  last  appli- 
cation embraces  whatever  is  chilling  to  the  sense; 
the  second  to  the  obscure  of  all  passionate  excite- 
ment; the  destitution  of  kindness  and  affection. 
In  a  good  sense  to  chastity,  and  the  frigid  vir- 
tues; the  principles  that  subdue  the  appe*ites 
and  desires.  The  first  describes  an  inc^ifferent, 
inactive,  unconcerned  state  of  the  mind ;  a  mind 
without  imaginatii>n ;  addicted  tt>  philosophy 
rather  than  poetry ; .  clear,  but  gelid. 

He  knew  the  cause  of  every  maladie. 
Were  it  of  cold,  or  bote,  or  moist,  or  drie. 
And  wher  engendered,  and  of  what  humour : 
He  was  a  veray  parfite  practisous. 

Chmieer.  CmUerhiay  Tmimm 
Upon  the  morve  whan  that  it  was  day. 
To  Bretaigne  token  they  the  righte  way,~- 
Aurelie,  and  this  magiden  him  beside,— 
And  ben  descended  ther  they  wold  abide : 
And  this  was  as  the  bookes  me  remember. 
The  ooide  frosty  seson  of  December.  Id» 

So  downe  he  tooke  hit  lady  in  distresse. 
And  layd  her  underneath  a  bush  to  sleepe. 
Covered  with  colH,  and  wrapt  in  wretchednesse; 
Whiles  he  himselfe  all  night  did  nought  but  weq>e. 
And  wayre  watch  about  her  for  her  safeguard  keepe. 

There  sprung  up  one  kind  of  men,  with  whose  zeal 
and  forwardness  the  rest,  being  compared,  were 
thought  to  be  marvellous  cold  and  dull. 

Hooker^t  Prejaee* 

Infinite  shall  be  made  cM  in  religion,  by  your 
example,  that  never  were  hurt  by  reading  books. 

^MSnCMS« 

Heat  and  cold  are  nature's  two  hands,  whereby  she 
chiefly  worketh :  and  heat  we  have  in  readtnen,  in. 
respect  of  the  fire ;  but,  for  cold,  we  must  stay  till  it 
cometh,  or  seek  it  in  deep  caves,  or  high  mooAtains  : 
and,  when  all  is  done,  we  cannot  obtain  it  in  any  great 
degree.  Baam'a  Natural  Hittory. 

Cold  plants  have  a  quicker  perception  of  the  heat  of 
the  sun  than  the  hot  herbs ;  as  a  eM  hand  will  aooner 
find  a  little  warmth  th'an  an  hot.  Id* 
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SokU  this  basineM  with  a  sense  es  eold 
li  is  a  dead  man's  nose. 

Shahp0are,   Wimter't  Taie. 

Yon  may 
CoDfcy  your  pieasores  in  a  spacious  plenty, 
ifld  ytt  Hsm  eold,  the  time  you  may  so  hoodwink ; 
W«Nrevilling  dsmcs  enough.  Id,     Macbtth, 

She  made  it  good 
At  the  edge  oomv,  in  the  coldeH  fault.        /d. 
0  noble  English,  that  could  entertain. 
With  half  their  Ibices,  the  full  power  of  France  ; 
And  let  another  half  stand  laughing  by^ 
AQ  out  of  woik,  and  eoM  for  action.    Id.  Henry  V. 

Kew  dated  letters  these. 
Their  ooU  intent,  tenor,  and  substance  thus ; 
Here  doth  he  wish  his  person,  and  his  power. 
The  which  he  could  not  levy.       Id,     Henry  IV, 

We  ihould  not,  when  the  blood  was  oald,  have 
thieitened  our  prisoneis  with  the  sword. 

Id.     CymMine, 
My  master's  snit  will  be  but  eold. 
Since  she  respects  my  mistress'  love. 

Id,     Turn  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
What  a  deal  of  eold  business  doth  a  man  mispend 
tb  better  part  of  life  in  ?    In  scattering  complimenU, 
tcadehog  visits,  following  feasts  and  plays. 

Ben  Jonton, 
The  aggregated  soil 
Death,  with  his  mace  petrifick,  cold,  and  dry. 
As  with  a  trident  smote.  MiUon, 

Bids  us  seek 
Soae  better  shroud,  some  better  warmth,  to  cherish 
On  limbs  benumbed,  ere  this  diurnal  star 
^tt  old  the  night,  how  we  his  gathered  beams 
B«^ed,  may  with  matter  sere  foment.  Id, 

Soehwas  the  discord,  which  did  first  disperse 
F«nn, order,  beauty,  throjgh  the  universe ; 
Wiiile  dryness  moisture,  coldness  heat  resists, 
AU  dm  we  have,  and  that  we  are,  subsists. 

Denham, 
Come  little  infant  love  me  now. 
While  thy  unsuspected  years 
Clear  thy  aged  father's  brow 

From  coU,  jealoufy,  and  fears.         ManeU, 
l4»ve  wisely  had  of  long  foreseen 

That  he  most  once  grow  old ; 
And  therefore  stored  a  magazine 

To  save  him  from  the  eold.  Id, 

When  she  saw  her  lord  prepareo  to  part, 
A  deadly  eoM  ran  shivering  to  her  heart. 

JDryden't  FeMet. 
To  lee  a  world  in  flames,  and  an  host  of  angels  in 
«  doods,  one  most  be  moch  of  a  stoic  to  be  a  eold 
Qd  oacmoemed  speokator. 

Bmnees  Preface  to  the  Theory  of  the  Earth, 
Hahappy  youth !  how  will  thy  coldness  raise 
Tempests  and  storms  in  his  afllicted  bosom. 

AJtiison's  Colo. 
let  every  tongue  its  various  censures  chussp 
AlMolve  with  eeUmss,  or  with  spite  accuse.    Prior, 
Swift  seemed  to  wonder  what  he  meant, 
J«r  would  believe  my  lord  had  sent; 
S»  never  offered  ooea  to  stir, 
B«t  esUfy  «ttd.  Your  servant.  Sir.  Swifi. 

T^  saver  stream  her  virgin  mUnew  keeps, 
»«  e? er  muraras,  and  for  ever  weeps. 

Pope's  Windsor  Forest. 

Jhediet  In  Ae  state  of  manhood  ought  to  be  solid ; 

ramehief  drink  water  crti,  because  m  such  a  sut^ 

■««»ownn«Qralipirit.      Arlmthnot  on  Aliments. 


Cold  the  soft  hand  that  soothed  woe's  weary  head ! 
And  quenched  the  eye,  the  pitying  tear  that  shed  ! 
And  mute  the  voice  whose  pleasing  accents  stole 
Infusing  balm  into  the  rankled  soul.  BeaUie, 

Restore  those  tranquil  days  that  saw  me  still 

Well  pleased  with  all,  but  most  with  human  kind. 

When  Fancy  roamed  through  nature's  woriu  at  will, 

Unchecked  by  cold  distrust,  and  uninformed  of  ill.  Id, 

Coldness  or  anger,  even  disdain  or  hate 

Are  masks  it  often  wctars,  and  still  too  late. 

J^fron. 

Cold,  n.  s.    A  disesae  induced  by  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere  in  a  too  gelid  state ;  or  in  a 
state  unsnited  to  the  hodj  at  the  time. 
What  disease  hast  thou  ? 
A  whoreson  eold.  Sir ;  a  cough. 

Shahipeare.     Hemy  IV. 

Cold,  in  farriery.    See  Farriery,  Index. 

Cold,  in  medicine.    See  Medicine,  Index. 

Cold,  in  natural  philosophy,  signifies,  in  a  re- 
lative sense,  the  sensation  which  accompanies  a 
transitiou  of  the  fine  vessels  of  the  human  body 
from  an  expanded  to  a  more  contracted  state.  In 
an  absolute  sense,  it  signifies  the  cause  of  this 
transition ;  or,  in  general,  the  cause  of  the  con- 
traction of  every  substance,  whether  solid  or  fluid, 
in  nature.  Great  discussion  has  been  excited  in 
modem  times  as  to  the  nature  of  cold,  whether 
it  be  a  positive  or  a  negative  quality. 

Cold  tends  to  make  bodies  electric  which  are 
not  so  naturally,  and  to  increase  the  electric  pro- 
perties of  those  which  are.  All  bodies  do  not 
transmit  cold  equally  well ;  but  the  best  conduc- 
tors of  electricity,  viz.  metals,  are  likewise  the 
best  conductors  of  cold.  When  the  cold  has 
been  carried  to  such  an  extremity  as  to  render 
any  body  electric,  it  then  ceases  to  conduct  the 
cold  as  well  as  formeriy.  This  is  exemplified  in 
the  practice  of  the  Laplanders  and  Siberians, 
where  the  cold  in  winter  is  extremely  severe. 
In  order  to  exclude  it  from  their  habitations  the 
more  effectually,  they  cut  pieces  of  ice,  which  in 
the  winter  time  must  always  be  electric  in  these 
countries,  and  put  them  into  their  windows; 
which  they  find  to  be  much  more  effectual  in 
keeping  out  the  cold  than  any  other  substance. 

Cold,  as  well  as  heat,  may  be  produced  arti- 
ficially, though  we  have  no  method  of  making 
cold  increase  itself  as  heat  will  do.  The  reason 
of  this  is  obvious;  for,  if  it  consist  in  a  partial 
cessation  of  motion  in  the  elementary  fluid,  it  is 
plain,  that  though  we  may  partly  put  an  end  to 
this  motion  in  a  very  small  part  of  it,  yet  that 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  extending  for  an 
immense  way  farther  than  we  can  extend  our  in- 
fluence, will  quickly  counteract  our  operations, 
and  reduce  the  bodies  to  the  same  temperature 
they  were  of  before.  Though  there  are  therefore 
some  liquids  which  by  mixture  will  produce  con- 
siderable degrees  of  cold,  yet,  by  being  left  to 
the  action  of  the  surrounding  warm  atmosphere, 
the  heat  is  quickly  communicated  ftom  it  to 
them,  and  the  effect  of  the  mixture  ceases.  The 
case  is  very  different  with  heat ;  for  this  fluid,  of 
itself  naturally  very  much  inclined  to  motion,  no 
sooner  finds  an  opportunity  of  exerting  its  ac- 
tion, than  vast  quantities  of  what  was  for- 
merly at  rest  rush  from  all  quarters  to  the  place 
where  the  action  has  commenced,  and  continue 
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it  UDttl  fhe  equHibriam  is  vettored.  The  power 
of  producing  cold  belongs  particularly  to  bodies 
of  the  saline  class.  In  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, No.  274,  Mr.  Geoffroy  gives  an  account 
of  some  remarkable  experiments  with  regard  to 
the  production  of  cold.  Four  ounces  of  sal  am- 
moniac, dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  made  his 
thermometer  descend  two  mches  and  threc-quai^ 
ters  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes.  An  ounce  of 
the  same  salt  put  into  four  or  five  ounces  of 
distilled  water,  made  the  thermometer  descend 
two  mches  and  a  quarter.  Half  an  ounce  of  sal 
ammoniac,  mixed  with  three  ounces  of  spifit  of 
nitre,  made  the  thermometer  descend  two  inches 
and  five  lines ;  but  on  usitkg  spirit  of  v4triol,  in- 
stead of  nitre,  it  sunk  two  inches  and  six  lines. 
In  this  last  experiment  it  was  remarked,  that  the 
vapors  raised  from  the  mixture  had  a  consider- 
able degree  of  heat,  though  tlie  liquid  itself  was 
so  extremely  cold.  Four  ounces  of  saltpetre 
mixed  with  a  pint  of  water,  sunk  the  thermo- 
meter one  inch  three  lines ;  but  a  little  quantity 
of  sea-salt  sunk  it  only  two  lines.  Acids  always 
produced  heat,  even  common  salt  with  its  own 
spirit.  Volatile  alkaline  salts  produced  cold  in 
proportion  to  their  purity,  but  fixed  alkalis  heat. 
The  greatest  degree  of  cold  produced  by  the  mix- 
ture of  salts  and  aqueous  fluids  was  that  shown 
by  M.  Homberg;  who  gives  the  following  receipt 
for  making  the  experiment :  '  Take  a  pound  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  as  much  sal  ammoniac; 
powder  them  separately,  and  mix  the  powders 
very  exactly;  put  the  mixture  into  a  phial,  pour- 
ing upon  it  a  pint  and  a  half  of  distilled  vinegar, 
shaking  all  well  together.'  This  composition 
grows  so  cold,  that  a  man  can  scarce  hold  it  in 
his  hands  in  summer;  and  it  happened,  as  M. 
Homberg  was  making  the  expenment,  that  the 
subject  m>ze.  The  same  thing  once  happened 
to  M.  Geoffroy  in  making  an  experiment  with 
sal  ammoniac  and  water,  but  it  never  was  in  his 
power  to  make  it  succeed  a  second  time.  If,  ii>* 
stead  of  fluid  water,  we  take  it  in  its  congealed 
state  of  ice,  or  rather  snow,  degrees  of  cold  will 
be  produced  vastly  superior  to  any  yet  mentioned. 
A  mixture  of  snow  and  common  salt  sinks  Falv« 
renheit's  thermometer  to  0 ;  potashes  and  pow- 
dered  ice  sink  it  8^  farther;  two  afliisions  of 
spirit  of  salt  on  pounded  ice  sunk  it  14|®  below 
0;  but  by  repeated  afiusions  of  spirit  of  nitre 
Mr.  Fahrenheit  sunk  it  40°  below  0.  This  is  the 
ultimate  degree  of  cold  which  the  mercurial  ther- 
mometer will  measure;  because  the  mercury 
itself  begins  then  to  congeal;  and  therefore 
we  must  afterwards  have  recourse  to  spirit  of 
wine,  naptha,  or  some  other  fluid  which  will  not 
congeal.  The  greatest  degree  of  cold  hitherto 
producible  by  artificial  means  has  been  80°  be- 
low 0 ;  which  was  done  at  Hudson's  Bay  by 
means  of  snow  and  vitriolic  acid,  the  thermome^ 
ter  standing  naturally,  at  20°  below  0.  Greatei 
degrees  of  cold  than  this  have  indeed  been  sup* 
posed.  Mr.  Ma;rtin,  in  his  Treatise  on  Hent, 
relates  that  at  Kirenga  in  Siberia,  the  mercurial 
thermometer  sunk  to  118°  below  0 ;  and  profes- 
sor Brown  at  Petersburg,  when  he  made  the  first 
experimeut  of  congealing  quicksilver,  fixed  th« 
|K>int  of  congelation  at  350°  below  0;  but  Dr. 
Black,  as  soon  as  the  experimeBt  vras  made 


known  in  this  country,  observed,  that  io  ail  pro 

bability  the  point  of  congeUtion  was  &r  abovi 
this.  His  reasons  for  supposing  this  were  tha 
the  mercury  descended  regularly  only  to  a  cer 
tain  point,  after  which  it  would  descend  sud 
dcnly  and  by  starts  100°  at  a  time.  This,  hi 
conjectured,  might  proceed  from  the  irregula 
contraction  of  the  metal  after  it  was  congealed 
and  he  oliserved  that  there  was  one  thermometei 
employed  in  the  experiment  which  was  not  frozen 
ana  wnich  did  not  descend  so  low  by  a  grea 
many  degrees.  Experience  has  since  verified  hi 
conjecture ;  and  it  is  now  generally  known,  thai 
40°  below  0  is  the  freezing  point  of  quicksilver 
Since  the  discovery  of  the  possibility  of  producini 
cold  by  artificial  means,  various  experiment] 
have  been  made  on  the  efficacy  of  saline  sub 
stances  in  this  way ;  all  of  which,  when  properly 
applied,  are  found  to  have  a  considerable  degree 
of  power.  Dr.  Boerhaave  found  that  both  sal 
ammoniac  and  nitre,  when  well  dried  in  a  cru- 
cible and  reduced  to  fine  powder,  will  produce 
a  greater  degree  of  cold  than  if  they  had  not  been 
treated  in  this  manner.  His  experiments  were 
repeated  by  Mr.  Walker,  apothecary  to  the  Rad- 
clifle  Infirmary  in  Oxford,  with  the  same  result: 
but  he  found,  that  his  thermometer  sunk  32°  by 
means  of  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac ;  whenlioer- 
haAve's,  with  the  same,  fell  only  28®.  Nitre  sunk 
it  19°.  On  mixing  the  two  salts  together,  he 
found  that  the  power  of  producing  cold  was  cod- 
siderably  increased.  By  equal  parts  of  these 
salts,  he  cooled  some  water  to  22  ,  the  theroK^ 
meter  standing  at  47°  in  the  open  air.  Adding 
to  this  some  powder  of  the  same  kind,  and  im- 
mersing two  small  phials  in  the  mixture,  one 
containing  boiled  and  the  other  unboiled  water, 
he  soon  found  them  both  frozen,  the  unboiled 
water  freezing  first.  Having  observed  that  Glau- 
ber's salt,  when  it  retains  the  water  of  crysulli- 
sation,  produces  cold  during  it  solutions,  he  tried 
its  power  when  mixed  with  the  other  salts,  and 
thus  sunk  the  thermometer  from  65*  to  19°;  and 
thus  he  was  able  to  freeze  water  when  the  ther- 
mometer stood  as  high  as  70°.  And  lastly,  by 
first  cooling  the  salts  in  water  in  one  mixtur^ 
and  then  making  another  of  the  cooled  thermo- 
meters, he  was  able  to  sink  the  thermometer  64°. 
Thus  he  froze  a  mixture  of  spirit  of  wine  and 
water  in  the  proportion  of  seven  of  th«  latter  to 
one  of  the  former ;  and  by  adding  a  quantity  of 
cooled  materials  to  the  mixture  in  which  this  was 
frozen,  the  thermometer  sunk  to  — 4,  or  €9^- 
Spirit  of  nitre  diluted  with  water  reduced  the 
the  thermometer  to  —3 ;  and,  by  Ae  addition  of 
sal  ammoniac,  to  15.  but  the  cold  wa$  not  aug- 
mented by  the  addition  of  sal  ammoniac  or  nitre. 
The  most  remarkable  experiment  was  with 
spirit  of  nitre  poured  on  Glauber's  salt,  the  effect 
of  which  was  found  to  be  similar  to  ^af  of  the 
same  spirit  poured  on  ice  or  snow;  and  the  ad- 
dition of  sal  ammoniae  rendered  the  cold  still 
more  intense.  The  proportion  of  these  ingredi- 
dients,  recommended  by  Mr.  Walker,  are  con- 
centrated nitrous  acid  two  purts  by  weight,  water 
one  part ;  of  this  mixture  cooled  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  eightoea  ounces,  of  ufau- 
ber's  salt  a  poiwd  and  a  half  avoirdupois,  and  of 
sal  ammoniac  twelve  ouKae».    Ot  adding  tfte 
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Gbnbcr's  salt  to  the  nitrom  aeid,  the  thennome- 
iet  fell  from  50*  to  —1^,  or  fifty-two  degprees ; 
and,  oo  the  addition  of  the  sal  ammoniac,  to  — 
9*.  Thas  Mr.  Walker  was  able  to  freeze  quick- 
silver without  either  ice  or  snow,  when  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  45^.  For  the  experiment  four 
puis  were  procured  of  different  sizes,  so  that  one 
might  be  put  within  the  other.  The  largest  of 
ifaoe  pans  was  placed  in  a  vessel  still  larger,  in 
wfaidi  the  materials  for  the  second  frtgorific  mix- 
tore  were  thinlj  spread  in  order  to  be  cooled ; 
dke  second  pan,  containing  the  liquor,  viz.  the 
vitriolic  acid  properly  diluted,  was  placed  in  the 
largest  pan ;  the  third  pan,  containing  the  salts 
for  the  Uiird  mixture,  was  immersed  in  the  second 
pan  likewise,  and  6oated  round  the  third  pan : 
and  the  liquor  for  the  third  mixture  was  put  into 
wide-mouthed  phials,  which  were  imnMHrsed  in 
die  second  pan  likewise,  and  floated  round  the 
third  pan ;  the  fourth  pan,  which  was  the  smallest 
of  ally  containing  its  cooling  materials,  was  placed 
in  the  midst  of  the  salts  of  the  third  pan.  The 
maierials  for  the  first  and  second  mixtures  con- 
ssted  of  diluted  vitriolic  acid  and  Glauber's  salt ; 
the  diird  and  fourth  of  diluted  nitrous  acid, 
Glaober's  salt,  and  sal  ammoniac,  in  the  propor- 
tions above  mentioned.  The  pans  being  adjusted, 
die  materials  of  the  first  and  largest  pan  were 
mixed :  this  reduced  the  thermometer  to  10^,  and 
cooled  the  liquor  in  the  second  pan  to  20^ ;  and 
the  salts  for  the  second  mixture  wnich  were  placed 
andemeath  in  the  large  vessel  nearly  as  much. 
Hie  second  mixture  was  then  made  with  the 
materials  thus  cooled,  and  the  thermometer  was 
lednced  to  3^.  The  ingredients  of  the  second 
mixture  by  immersion  in  this,  were  cooled  to  10% 
and,  when  mixed,  reduced  the  thermometer  to 
—15^.  The  materials  for  the  fourth  mixture  were 
cooled  by  immersion  in  this  third  mixture  to 
about  — 12^.  On  mixture  they  sunk  the  mer- 
cury very  rapidly,  and  seemingly  below-^0^, 
though  the  froth  occasioned  by  the  ebullnion  of 
die  materials  prevented  any  accurate  observation. 
"Hie  reaaion  why  this  last  mixture  reduced  the 
tfaermotiieter  more  than  the  third,  though  both 
were  of  the  same  materials,  and  the  latter  of  a 
lower  temperature,  was  supposed  to  have  been, 
partly,  beaose  the  fourth  pan  had  not  another 
unmersed  in  it,  to  give  it  heat,  and  partly  because 
the  materials  were  reduced  to  a  finer  powder. 
The  experiments  were  repeated  with  many  vari- 
atioos ;  bu*  only  one  mixture  appeared  to  Dr. 
Beddoea,  by  whom  the  account  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Society,  to  be  applicable  to 
any  useful  purpose.  This  b  oil  of  vitnol  diluted 
widi  about  an  equal  quantity  of  water ;  which, 
by  diasolviBg  Glauber's  salt,  produces  about  46® 
of  cold,  and  by  the  addition  of  sal  ammonfac 
becomes  more  intense  by  a  few  degrees.  At  one 
time,  when  Mr.' Walker  was  trying  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  one  of  water,  he 
poceived,  that  at  the  temperature  of  ZS^  the 
mixture  coagulated  as  if  frozen,  and  the  thermo- 
meter became  stationary;  but  on  adding  moreGlau- 
ber^s  salt,  it  fetl  again  in  a  short  time :  but  less 
cold  was  produced  than  when  this  circumstance 
did  not  occur,  and  when  the  acid  was  weaker. 
The  same  appearance  of  coagulation  took  place 
«itf&  other  proportions  of  acid  and  water,  and 


with  other  temperatures.  The  efiect  of  OUttbcr's 
salt  in  producing  cold  took  place  only  when  it 
was  possessed  of  its  water  of  crystallisation;  and 
thus  the  mineral  alkali  also  augmented  the  cold 
of  some  of  the  mixtures :  but,  when  the  water 
of  crystallisation  was  dissipated,  neither  of  them 
had  any  effect  of  this  kind.  *  This  circumstance,' 
says  Dr.  Beddoes, '  leads  us  .to  some  measure  of 
the  theory  of  the  phenomenon.  Water  undoubt- 
edly exists  in  a  solid  state  in  crystals ;  it  must, 
therefore,  in  other  cases  absorb  a  determinate 
quantity  of  fire  before  it  can  return  to  its  liquid 
state.  On  this  depends  the  difference  between 
Glauber*8  salt  and  mineral  alkali,  in  its  different 
states  of  crystallisation  and  efflorescence.  The 
same  circumstance,  too,  enables  us  to  understand 
the  great  effect  of  Glauber's  salt ;  which,  as  for 
as  I  understand,  has  the  greatest  quantity  of 
water  of  crystallisation.'  On  this  the  reviewers 
remark,  that '  if  in  summer  the  water  brought 
from  a  deep  well  is  at  52^,  in  this  cheap  and  easy 
wav  it  mignt  be  reduced  to  12® ;  and  wme  placed 
in  It  would  be  chilled.'  These  excessive  degrees 
of  cold  occur  naturally  in  many  parts  of  the 
globe  in  the  winter.  It  is  true,  we  are  very  much 
unacquainted  with  them  in  this  country  :  yet  in 
the  winter  of  1780,  Mr.  Wilson  of  Glasgow  ob- 
served, that  a  thermometer  laid  on  the  snow  sunk 
to  25®  below  0 ;  but  this  was  only  for  a  short 
time ;  and  in  general  our  atmosphere  does  not 
admit  of  very  great  degrees  of  cold  for  any  length 
of  time.  Mr.  Derham  however,  in  1708,  ob- 
served in  England,  that  the  mercury  stood  within 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  of  its  station  when  plunged 
into  a  mixture  of  snow  and  salt.  In  1732  the 
thennometer  at  Petersburgh  stood  at  2&*  below 
0 ;  and  in  1737,  when  the  French  academicians 
wintered  at  the  north  polar  circle,  or  near  it^  the 
thermometer  sunk  to  33**  below  0 ;  and,  in  the 
Asiatic  and  American  continents,  still  greater  de- 
grees of  cold  are  very  common. 

By  extreme  degrees  of  cold,  trees  are  burst, 
rocks  rent,  and  rivers  and  lakes  frozen  several 
feet  deep :  metallic  substances  blister  the  skin 
like  red  hot  iron :  the  air,  when  drown  in  by 
respiration,  hurts  the  lungs,  and  excites  a  cough ; 
even  tlie  effects  of  fire  in  a  great  measure  seem  to 
cease ;  and  metals,  though  kept  for  a  con&ideroble 
time  before  a  strong  fire,  will  still  freeze  water 
when  thrown  upon  them.  When  the  French 
mathematicians  wintered  at  Tomea  in  Lapland, 
the  external  air,  when  suddenly  admittea  into 
their  rt>oms,  converted  the  moisture  of  the  air 
into  whirls  of  snow ;  their  breasts  seemed  to  be 
rent  when  they  breathed  it ;  the  contact  of  it  was 
intolerable  to  their  bodies;  and  the  spirit  of 
wine,  which  had  not  been  highly  rectified,  burst 
some  of  their  thermometers  by  the  congelation 
of  the  aqueous  part.  Extreme  cold  very  often 
proves  fotal  to  animals,  in  countries  where  the 
winters  are  very  severe.  Thus  7000  Swedes 
perished,  at  once,  in  attempting  to  pass  tne  moun- 
tains which  divide  Norway  from  Sweden.  It  is 
not  necessary,  indeed,  that  the  cold,  in  order  to 
prove  fatal  to  human  life,  should  be  so  verpr 
intense  as  has  been  just  mentioned.  There  is 
only  requisite  a  degree  somewhat  below  32*  of 
Fahrenheit,  accompanied  with  snow  or  hail,  from 
which  dielter  cannot  be  obtained.    The  snow 
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which  fblls  upon  the  clothes,  or  the  uncovered 
ports  of  tlie  body,  then  melts,  and  by  a  continual 
evaporation  carries  off  the  animal  heat  to  such  a 
degree,  that  a  sufficient  quantity  is  not  left  for 
the  support  of  life.  In  such  cases,  the  person 
first  feels  himself  extremely  chill  and  uneasy; 
then  begins  to  grow  listless,  unwilling  to  walk  or 
use  exercise  to  keep  himself  warm ;  and  at  last 
becomes  drowsy,  sits  down  to  refresh  himself  with 
sleep,  and  wakes  no  more.  An  instance  of  this 
was  seen  not  roanv  years  ago  at  Terra  del  Fuego, 
where  Dr.  Solauder,  with  some  others,  having 
taken  an  excursion  up  the  country,  the  cold  was 
so  intense,  that  one  of  their  number  died.  The 
Doctor  himself,  though  he  bad  warned  his  com- 
panions of  the  danger  of  sleeping  in  that  situ* 
ation,  could  not  be  prevented  from  making  that 
dangerous  experiment  himself;  and  though  he 
was  awaked  with  all  possible  expedition,  his 
body  had  so  much  shrunk  in  bulk,  that  his  shoes 
fell  off  his  feet,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty that  he  was  recovered.  In  those  parts  of 
the  world  where  vast  masses  of  ice  are  produced, 
the  accumulation  of  it,  by  absorbing  tne  heat  of 
the  atmosphere,  occasions  an  absolute  sterility  in 
the  adjacent  countries,  as  is  particularly  the  case 
with  the  island  of  Iceland,  where  the  vast  collec- 
tions of  ice  floating  out  from  the  Northern  Ocean, 
and  stopped  on  that  coast,  are  sometimes  several 
years  in  thawing.  Indeed,  where  great  quantities 
of  ice  are  collected,  it  would  seem  to  have  a 
power  like  fire,  of  both  augmenting  its  own  quality 
and  of  communicating  it  to  adjacent  bodies. 

The  conversion  of  all  temperatures,  however 
low,  of  any  liquid  or  solid  whatever,  into  a 
vapor,  is  uniformly  accompanied  with  the  ab- 
straction of  heat  from  surrounding  bodies,  or,  in . 
popular  language,  the  production  of  cold ;  and 
the  degree  of  refrigeration  will  be  proportional 
to  the  capacity  of  the  vapor  for  heat,  and  the  ra- 
pidity of  its  formation.  The  application  of  this 
principle  to  the  uses  of  life,  was  first  suggested 
by  Drs.  CuUen  and  Black,  but  it  has  been  great- 
\y  improved  and  extended  by  Mr.  Leslie.  Dr. 
CuUen  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  applied 
the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump  to  quicken  the  eva- 
poration of  liquids,  with  a  view  to  the  abstraction 
of  heat,  or  the  production  of  artificial  cold  and 
congelation.  In  the  year  1755  he  plunged  a  full 
phisd  of  ether  into  a  tumbler  of  water,  and  on 
placing  it  under  the  receiver,  and  exhausting  the 
air,  the  ether  boiled,  and  the  surrounding  water 
froze.  Mr.  Edward  Naime,  a  London  optician, 
published  in  1777  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society,  *  an  account  of  some  experiments 
made  with  an  air-pump.'  After  stating,  that  at 
a  certain  point  of  rarefaction  the  moisture  about 
the  pninp  furnished  an  atmosphere  of  vapor, 
which  effected  his  comparative  results  with  the 
mercurial  gauge  and  pear  gauge,  he  says,  *  I  now 
put  some  sulphuric  acid  into  the  receiver,  as  a 
means  of  trying  to  make  the  remaining  contents 
of  the  receiver,  when  exhausted  as  much  as  pos- 
f ible,  to  consist  of  permanent  air  only,  unadulte- 
rated with  vapor.'  He  was  thus  enabled  by  tliis 
artificial  dryness  to  exhibit .  certain  electrical 
phenomena  to  great  advantage.  The  next  step 
which  Mr.  Naime  took,  was  to  produce  artificial 
cold  by  the  air-pump.    *  Having  lately  received 


from  my  friend  Dr.  Lind,'  says  he,  '  some  ethei 
prepared  by^  the  ingenious  Mr.  Woolfe,  I  was 
very  desirous  to  try  whether  I  could  produce  any 
considerable  degree  of  cold  by  the  evaporatioa 
of  ether  under  a  receiver  whilst  exhausting.* 
Adbordingly  he  succeeded  in  sinking  a  thermo- 
meter, whose  bulb  was  from  time  to  time  dipped 
into  the  ether  in  vacuo,  103^  below  56^,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  apartment  Mr.  Naime  made 
no  attempt  to  condense  the  vapor  in  vacuo  by 
chemical  means,  and  thus  to  favor  its  renewed 
formation  from  the  liquid  surface ;  which  we  con- 
sider to  be  the  essence  of  professor  Leslie's  capital 
improvement  on  Cullen's  plan  of  artificial  refri- 
geration. Afler  Naime's  removing  the  vapor  of 
water  by  sulphuric  acid,  to  produce  artificial  dry- 
ness, there  was  indeed  but  a  slight  step  to  the 
production  of  artificial  cold,  by  the  very  same 
arrangement ;  but  still  this  step  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  attempted  by  any  person  from  the 
year  1777  to  1810,  when  professor  Leslie  was 
naturally  led  to  make  it,  by  the  train  of  his  re- 
searches on  evaporation  and  hygrometry. 

Having  in  tne  month  of  June  introduced  a 
surface  of  sulphuric  acid  under  the  receiver  of 
an  air-pump,  and  also  a  watch  glass  filled  with 
water,  ne  found  that  after  a  few  strokes  of  the 
pump,  the  water  was  converted  into  a  solid  cake 
of  ice,  which  being  left  in  the  rarefied  medium, 
continued  to  evaporate,  and  after  the  interval  of 
about  an  hour  totally  disappeared.  When  the 
air  has  been  rarefied  250  times,  the  utmost  that 
under  such  circumstances  can  perhaps  be  effected, 
is  that  the  surface  of  evaporation  is  cooled  down 
130^  Fahrenheit  in  winter,  and  would  probably, 
from  more  copious  evaporation  and  conaensation, 
sink  nearly  200°  in  summer.  If  the  air  be  rarefied 
only  fifty  times,  a  depression  of  80°,  or  even  100° 
will  be  produced. 

We  are  thus  enabled  by  this  elegant  combina- 
tion, to  freeze  a  mass  of  water  in  tlie  hottest 
weather,  and  to  ke*ip  it  frozen,  till  it  gradually 
wasta  away,  by  a  continued  but  invisible  pro- 
cess of  evaporation.    The  only  thing  required 
is,  that  the  surfiice  of  the  acid  should  approach 
tolerably  near  that  of  the  water,  and  should  have 
a  greater  extent;  for  otherwise  the  moisture  would 
exhale  more  copiously  than  it  could  be  transferred 
and  absorbed,  and  consequently  the  dryness  of 
the  rarefied  medium  would  become  reduced,  and 
its  evaporating  energy  essentially  impaired.  The 
acid  should  be  poured  to  the  depth  of  perhaps 
half  an  inch,  in  a  broad  flat  dish,  which  is  covered 
by  a  receiver  of  a  form  neariy  hemispherical ;  the 
water  exposed  to  congelation  may  be  contained 
in  a  shallow  cup,  about  half  the  widdi  of  the 
dish,  and  having  its  rim  supported  by  a  narrow 
porcelain  ring,  upheld  above  the  surnce  of  the 
acid  by  three  slender  feet.    It  is  of  consequence 
that  the  water  should  be  insulated  as  much   as 
possible,  or  should  present  only  a  humid   sur-* 
race  to  the  contact  of^the  surrounding  medium  ; 
for  the  dry  sides  of  the  cup  might  receive,  by 
radiation  from  the  external  air,  such  accessions 
of  heat  as  greatly  to  diminish,  if  not  to  counter- 
act the  refrigerating  e&cts  of  evaporation.    This 
inconvenience  is  in  a  great  measure  obviated,  by 
investing  the  cup  with  an  outer  case,  at  the  inter- 
val of  about  halt  an  inch.    If  both  the  cap  axkd 
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its  case  consist  of  glass,  the  process  of  congela- 
tion is  viewed  most  completely ;  yet  when  they 
are  formed  of  a  bright  metal,  the  effect  appears, 
on  the  whole,  more  striking,  fiut  the  preferable 
mode,  and  that  which  prevents  any  waste  of  the 
powers  of  refrigeration,  is  to  expose  the  water 
ID  a  saucer  of  porous  earthen-ware.  At  the  in- 
stant of  congelation,  a  beautiful  net-work  of  icy 
spiculse  nerves  the  liquid  mass. 

The  disposition  of  the  water  to  fill  the  receiver 
vith  vapor,  will  seldom  permit  even  a  good  air- 
pump  to  produce  greater  rarefaction  than  that 
indicated  by  three-tenths  of  an  inch  of  mercury, 
beneath  the  barometrical  height,  at  the  time.  But 
ereiy  practical  object  may  be  obtained  by  more 
moderate  rarefactions,  and  a  considerable  surface 
of  acid.  The  process  goes  on  more  slowly,  but 
the  ice  is  very  solid,  especially  if  the  water  have 
been  previously  purged  of  its  air  by  distillation. 
Of  boiliDg  for  a  considerable  time.  If  we  use  a 
receiver,  with  a  sliding  wire  passing  down  from 
its  top  through  a  collar  of  leathers,  and  attach  to 
it  a  disc  of  glass  ;  on  applying  this  to  the  surface 
of  the  water  cup,  we  may  instantly  suspend  the 
process  of  congelation ;  and  raising  the  disc  as 
suddenly,  permit  the  advancement  of  the  process. 
'In  exhibiting  the  different  modifications  of 
this  system  of  congelation  to  my  pupils,'  says 
Dr.  Ure,  *  I  have  been'  accustomea  for  many 
years  to  recommend  the  employment  of  a  series 
of  cast-iron  plates,  attachable  by  screws  and 
stop-cocks  to  the  air-pump.  Each  iron  disc  has 
a  receiver  adapted  to  it  Thus  we  may,  with  one 
air-pump,  successively  put  any  number  of  free- 
ing processes  in  action.  A  cast-iron  drum  of 
considerable  dimensions  being  filled  with  steam, 
bv  heating  a  small  quantity  of  water  in  it,  will 
sufficiently  expel  the  air  for  producing  the  requi- 
site vacuum.  When  it  is  cooled  by  affusion  of 
"ater,  one  of  the  above  transferrer  plates  being 
attached  to  the  stop-cock  on  its  upper  surface 
woold  easily  enable  us,  without  any  air-pump,  to 
^t  congelation  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  in 
t^  attenuated  atmosphere.  Suppose  the  capacity 
rf  ibc  receiver  to  be  one-sixtieth  of  the  iron 
cylinder;  an  aeriform  rarefaction  to  this  degree 
*onld  be  effected  in  a  moment  by  a  turn  of  the 
stop-cock ;  and,  on  its  being  returned,  the  mois- 
ture below  would  ^  cut  off,  and  the  acid  would 
speedily  condense  the  small  quantity  of  vapor 
wiiich  had  ascended.  This  cheap  and  powerful 
P*an  was  publicly  recommended  by  me  upwards 
of  ten  Years  ago,  when  I  had  a  glass  model  of  it 
■ttde  for  class  illustration.' 

The  combined  powers  of  rarefaction,  vapori- 
«tion,  and  absorption,  are  capable  of  effecting 
^  congelation  of  quicksilver.  If  this  metal, 
contained  in  a  hollow  pear-shaped  piece  of  ice, 
"f  suspended  by  cross  threads  near  a  broad  sur- 
ace  Of  sulphuric  acid,  under  a  receiver ;  on  ur- 
ging the  rarefaction  it  will  become  frozen,  and 
may  be  kept  in  the  solid  state  for  several  hours. 
Or  otherwise,  having  introduced  mercury  into 
^  large  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  and  attached 
Je  stem  to  the  sliding  rod  of  the  receiver,  place 
ws  over  the  sulphuric  acid  and  water  cup  on  the 
tir-pomp  plate.  After  the  air  has  been  rarefied 
sbout  6tty  times,  let  the  bulb  be  dipped  repeat- 
edly into  the  very  cold  but  unfrozen  water,  and 
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again  drawn  up  about  an  inch.  In  this  way  it 
will  become  incrusted  with  successive  coats  of 
ice,  to  the  twentieth  of  an  inch  thick.  The  cup 
of  water  being  now  withdrawn  from  the  receiver, 
the  pendent  icicle  cut  away  from  the  bulb,  and 
the  surface  of  the  ice  smoothed  with  a  warm 
finger,  the  receiver  is  again  to  be  replaced,  and 
tlie  bulb  being  let  down  within  half  an  inch  of 
the  acid,  the  exhaustion  must  be  pushed  to  the 
utmost.  When  the  syphon-gauge  arrives  at  the 
tenth  of  an  inch,  the  icy  cru5t  opens  with  fissures, 
and  the  mercury,  having  gradually  descended  in 
the  tube  till  it  reach  its  point  of  congelation,  or 
39°  below  zero,  sinks  by  a  sudden  contraction 
almost  into  the  cavity  of  the  bulb.  The  appara- 
tus being  now  removed,  and  the  ball  speedily 
broken,  the  metal  appears  a  solid  shining  mass, 
that  will  bear  the  stroke  of  a  hammer.  A  still 
greater  degree  of  cold  may  be  produced,  by  ap- 
plying the  same  process  to  cool  the  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  the  receiver. 

When  the  acid  has  acquired  one-tenth  of  wa^ 
ter,  its  refrisrerating  power  is  diminished  only 
one-hundredth.  When  the  quantity  of  moisture 
is  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  concentrated  acid, 
the  power  of  generating  cold  is  reduced  by  a 
twentieth ;  and,  when  the  dilution  is  one-half, 
the  cooling  powers  become  one-half  or  probably 
less.  Sulphuric  acid  is  hence  capable  of  effecting 
the  congelation  of  more  than  twenty  times  its 
weight  of  water,  before  it  has  imbibed  nearly  its 
own  bulk  of  that  liquid,  or  has  lost  about  one- 
eighth  of  its  refrigerating  power.  The  acid 
should  then  be  removed,  and  reconcentrated  by 
heat. 

The  danger  of  using  a  corrosive  acid  in  un- 
skilful hands  may  be  obviated  by  using  oatmeal, 
desiccated  nearly  to  brownness  before  a  kitchen 
fire,  and  allowed  to  cool  in  close  vessels.  With 
a  body  of  this,  a  foot  in  diameter  and  an  inch 
deep,  professor  Leslie  froze  a  pound  and  a  quar- 
ter of  water,  contained  in  a  hemispherical  porous 
cup.  Muriate  of  lime  in  ignited  porous  pieces, 
may  also  be  employed  as  an  absorbent.  Even 
mouldering  trap  or  whinstone  has  been  used  for 
experimental  illustration  with  success. 

By  the  joint  operation  of  radiation  and  evapo- 
ration, from  the  surface  of  water,  the  natives  of 
India  are  enabled  to  procure  a  supply  of  ice, 
when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  many  degrees 
above  the  freezing  point.  Not  far  from  Calcutta, 
in  large  open  plains,  three  or  four  excavations 
are  made  in  the  ground,  about  thirty  feet  square 
and  two  feet  deep,  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered 
to  the  thickness  of  nearly  a  foot  with  sugar  canes, 
or  dried  stalks  of  Indian  corn.  On  this  bed  are 
placed  rows  of  small  unglazed  earthen  pans,  about 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  deep,  and  somewhat  po- 
rous. In  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  during  the 
-months  of  December,  January,  and  February, 
they  are  filled  with  soft  water,  previously  boiled 
and  suffered  to  cool.  When  the  weather  is  very 
fine  and  clear,  a  great  part  of  the  water  becomes 
firozen  during  the  night.  The  pans  are  regularly 
visited  at  sunrise,  and  their  contents  emptied  into 
baskets  which  retain  the  ice.  These  arc  now 
carried  to  a  conservatory  made  by  sinking  a  pit 
fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  deep,  lined  with  straw 
under  a  layer  of  coarse  blanketing.    The  small 
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iheets  of  ice  are  thrown  down  into  the  cavity, 
and  rammed  into  a  solid  mass.  The  mouth  of 
the  pit  is  then  closed  up  with  straw  and  blankets, 
and  sheltered  by  a  thatched  roof. 

COLDENIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  tetra- 
gjrnia order,  the  tetrandria  class  of  plants:  cal. 
tetraphyllous :  cor.  funnel-shaped ;  styles  four ; 
SEEDS  two,  bilocular.  There  is  but  one  species,  a 
native  of  India.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  whose 
branches  trail  on  the  ground,  extendmg  about  six 
inches  from  the  root.  They  are  adorned  with 
small  blue  flowers,  growing  in  clusters,  which 
come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves.  They 
are  propagated  by  seeds  sown  on  a  hot  bed; 
when  the  plants  come  up,  they  may  be  removed 
each  into  a  seperate  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  hot 
bed  of  tanners  bark,  where  they  are  to  remain 
constantly. 

CODDING,  or  Kolding  a  small  town  of 
Jutland,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Danish 
kings  and  a  considerable  sea-port,  but  its  harbour 
is  now  80  choked  with  sand  tnat  its  navigation  is 
completely  destroyed.    Its  castle  on  a  hill,  is  a 

Slaceof  much  importance  being  situated  near  the 
leswick  frontier  from  which  town  it  is  but  sixty- 
two  miles  disunt.  Lat.  65''  30'  N.,  long.  9""  29'  £. 

COLDINGHAM,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
Berwickshire,  nearly  seven  miles  long  and  as  many 
broad,  but  of  a  very  irregular  figure.  It  was  for- 
merly one  great  common,  but  was  divided  among 
the  proprietors,  about  1773,  by  authority  of  the 
Court  of  Session. 

CoLDiMGHAM,  a  towu  iu  the  above  parish,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Colonia  of  Ptolemy,  and  called 
by  Bade  the  city  of  Colud,  Coludum  and  Colda< 
na.  It  was  famous  many  ages  ago  for  its  convent 
which  was  the  oldest  nunnery  in  Scotland ;  for 
here  Ethelreda  took  the  veil  in  1670.  From  the 
ancient  name,  Coludum,  it  would  seem  that  it  had 
been  formerly  inhabited  by  the  religious  called 
Culdees.  In  870  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes, 
but  its  name  has  been  rendered  immortal  by  the 
heroism  of  its  nuns ;  who,  to  preserve  themselves 
inviolate  from  those  invaders,  cut  off  their  lips  and 
noses;  and  thus  rendering  themselves  objects  of 
horror,  were,  with  their  abbess  Ebba,  burnt  in  the 
monastery  by  the  disappointed  savages.  After 
this  it  lay  deserted,  till  the  year  1098,  when  king 
Edward  founded  on  its  site  a  priorv  of  benedic- 
tine^  in  honor  of  St.  Cutbbert,  and  bestowed  it 
on  the  monks  of  Durham.  It  has  fairs,  25th 
July,  and  24th  of  October.  It  is  two  miles  and 
a  half  north-west  of  Eyemouth,  and  eight  N.  N.  W. 
of  Berwick. 

COLDITZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Leipsic,  seated  on  the  Mulda,  ten  miles  north- 
east of  Leipsic.  It  was  several  times  pillaged  by 
the  Swedes  and  Hussites,  during  the  civil  wars  of 
Germany,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

COLDSTREAM,  a  town  of  Scotland  seated 
on  the  Tweed,  over  which  it  has  a  fine  stone 
bridge  to  Cprnhill  in  England.  Here  General 
Monk  fixed  his  head  quarters  before  he  marched 
into  England  to  restore  Charles  II.  and  raised 
that  regiment,  which  is  still  called  the  Coldstream 
regiment  of  Guards.  Few  towns  are  better  situ- 
ated than  Coldstream  for  manufiictures.  The 
banks  of  the  Tweed  are  rich  in  com  and  cattle, 
V^^  coals  are  cheap.     The  roads  from  Berwick 


to  London,  from  Berwick  to  Kelso,  and  from 
Dunse  to  England,  all  pass  through  the  town. 
The  excellence  of  the  wool  from  the  neighbour, 
ing  district,  points  out  the  woollen  mann&cture 
as  being  adapted  to  the  place.  No  extensive 
trade,  however,  is  carried  on.  It  has  fidn,  30th 
July  and  12th  November.  It  is  332  miles  and  a 
half  north  of  London,  and  ^even  south-west  of 
Berwick. 

COLE  (Henry)  D.  D.  was  a  native  of  Gad- 
shill  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  elected  fitom  Win- 
chester school  to  a  fellowship  at  New  College, 
Oxford.  Having  graduated  as  a  bachelor  of  civil 
law  he  visited  Italy,  and  on  his  return  practised 
in  the  court  of  Arches.  He  obtained  under 
Henry  the  Vlllth,  the  living  of  Chelmsford  in 
Essex,  with  a  stall  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  an 
archdeaconry;  together  with  the  wardenship of 
his  college,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1542, 
with  the  living  of  Newton  Longueville,  Bucks. 
In  the  next  reign,  however,  he  honestly  sent  in  a 
resignation  of  his  benefices ;  firom  his  objections  to 
the  reformed  doctrine  of  the  Chursh,  adrcumstance 
not  forgotten  by  Queen  Mary,  who  made  him 
provost  of  Eton,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  judge  of 
the  court  of  Arches.  He  preached  at  Archbidiop 
Cranmer*s  execution,  and  was  deprived  of  all  his 
appointments  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  died  in 
prison  in  1519.  * 

Cole  (Thomas),  an  eminent  dissenting  minis- 
ter of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  educated 
at  Westminster  school,  from  whence  he  was 
elected  student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where 
he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  In  1656  he  was  ap- 
pointed principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  v^ere  oe 
was  tutor  to  Locke.  At  the  Restoration  he  was 
ejected  for  non-conformity,  upon  which  he  opened 
an  academy  at  Nettlebed,  but  afterwards  removed 
to  London,  where  he  settled,  and  became  one  of 
the  lecturers  at  Pinner's  Hall.  He  died  in  1697. 
He  wrote  a  Discourse  on  Regeneration,  Faith, 
and  Repentance,  8vo.;  a  Discourse  of  the 
Christian  Religion  in  Sundry  Points,  8vo. ;  the 
Incomprehensibleness  of  imputed  Righteousness 
by  Human  Reason,  &c.  8vo. ;  and  other  tracts. 

COLE  BROOK,  a  rough  hilly  township  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  north  line  of  Connecticut, 
in  Litchfield  county,  thirty  miles  north-west  of 
Hartford  city.  It  vns  settled  in  1756.  Here 
are  two  iron  works,  and  several  mills,  on  Still 
river,  a  north-west  water  of  Farmington  river. 
In  digging  a  cellar  in  this  town,  in  1796,  the 
workmen,  at  the  depth  of  about  nine  or  ten  feet, 
found  three  large  tusks  and  two  thigh  bones  of  an 
animal,  the  latter  of  which  measured  each  about 
four  feet  four  inches  in  length,  and  twelve  inches 
and  a  half  in  circumference.  When  first  disco- 
vered they  were  entire,  but  as  soon  as  they  were 
exposed  to  the  air  they  mouldered  to  dusL  This 
adds  another  tp  the  many  fticts  which  prove  that 
a  lace  of  enormous  animals,  now  extinct,  once 
inhabited  North  America. 

CoLEBROOK  Dale,  a  winding  valley  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Shropshire,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Severn,  oetween  two  vast  mountains,  which  di- 
vide in  various  romantic  forms,  and  are  covered 
with  beautiful  hanging  woods.  In  making  a  na- 
vigable canal  to  the  Severn,  in  1787»  several 
springs  of  excellent  native  tar,  or  petroleum,  wert 
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iifire  discovered,  which,  though  now  much  reduced, 
lowed  80  copiously  at  first,  as  to  afford  from  se- 
iCBt7  to  eighty  gallons  per  day ;  so  that  barrels 
oould  hardly  be  got  ready  &st  enough  to  barrel 
it  up.  A  spring  of  brine  was  also  discovered,  ai 
itroQ^  as  most  of  that  used  for  making  salt.  A 
irori  for  obtaining  mineral  tar,  from  the  condensed 
smoke  of  pit-coal,  has  been  erected,  and  the  most 
eiteDsire  iron  works  in  England  are  established 
in  diis  dale;  which,  with  the  bridge  of  cast  iron 
ofcr  the  Severn,  add  much  to  the  natural  roman- 
tic sceDery  of  tbe  place.  'The  noise  of  the 
ifx^,  mills,  &c.  (says  Mr.  Young)  with  all  their 
fast  machinery;  the  flames  bursting  from  the 
ibmaces,  with  the  burning  of  coal,  and  the  smoke 
of  the  limfe  kilns,  are  altogether  horribly  sublime.' 
Tbe  iron  bridge  was  erected  in  1779;  the  road 
over  it,  made  of  clay  and  iron  flag,  a  foot  deep, 
is  twenty-four  feet  wide;  the  span  of  the  arch  is 
100  feet  six  inches  ;  and  the  height  from  the  base 
to  the  centre  forty  feet.  The  weight  of  iron  in 
^is  178  tons  and  a  half. 

COLEOPTERA,  or  beetle,  the  name  of 
lioosus's  first  order  of  insects,  thus  ordinarily 
ciiaiacterised,  wings  four,  the  upper  crustaceous: — 
widi  a  straight  suture :  giving  the  appearance  of 
being  covered  with  crustaceous  shells.    See  £>- 

T«MOLOGT. 

COLERAIN,  a  large  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Londonderry  and  province  of  Ulster, 
anted  on  the  river  Bann,  four  miles  south  of  the 
eoast.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  consider- 
ation,  being  the  chief  town  of  a  county  erected  by 
Sir  John  Perrot,  during  his  goverment  of  Ireland ; 
vfaereas  it  is  now  only  the  head  of  one  of  the  ba- 
Rtties  in  the  county  of  Londonderry ;  but  it  is 
^  a  corporation,  and  sends  one  member  to  the 
Inperial  Parliament.  It  is  very  elegantly  built. 
IIk  port  is  indifferent,  occasioned  by  the  extreme 
apidity  of  the  river,  which  repels  the  tide,  and 
nakes  the  coming  up  to  the  town  difiicult ;  so 
tbat  it  has  little  tnde,  except  its  valuable  salmon 
fchety,  which  amounts  to  some  thousand  pounds 
a  year.  Col^rain  is  twenty  miles  north-east  of 
Lmdondeny,  and  114  from  Dublin. 

CoLEEAin,  a  town  of  the  United  States  in 
Georgia,  on  the  north  bank  of  St.  Mary's  river, 
Camden  county,  about  forty-live  miles  from  its 
month.  On  the  29th  of  June,  1796,  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  friendship  was  concluded  at  this  place, 
l«tween  the  Unitea  States  on  one  part,  and  the 
<^ie6  and  warriors  <of  the  Creek  nation  on  the 
other. 

COLES  (Elisha),  a  native  of  Northampton- 
ditre,  was  bom  about  the  commencement  of  the 
Kventeenth  century,  and  embarked  in  trade,  but 
a^ttrwards  became  manciple  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oilbrd,  under  the  commonwealth.  The  Restorar 
uon  displaced  him ;  he  however  obtained  a  clerk- 
>hip  in  tlie  service  of  the  East  India  Company. 
He  pQhlbhed  a  highly  Calvinistic  work  in  iavor 
of  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  which  is  still 
^  in  estimation  oy  the  sect  to  which  he  be- 
kAgod.    He  died  in  1088. 

Coles  (£.),  nephew  of  the  above,  was  bom  in 
tbe  same  county,  about  the  year  1640,  and  en- 
^^Kd  of  the  college  of  which  his  relation  was  a 
f^ner.  After  the  Restomtion  he  first  supported 
T  by  private  tuition  in  London,  tbeo  be- 


came usher  at  Merchant  Tailors*  school ;  but  lost 
the  situation  by  some  alleged  misconduct.  Little 
of  the  particulars  of  his  life  is  known ;  he  died  in 
Ireland  in  1 680,  having  compiled  two  dictionaries ; 
one  of  his  vernacular  language,  the  other  of  Latin 
and  English,  with  a  correspondent  rendering  of 
English  into  Latin.  Also  The  Young  Scholar's 
best  Companion;  A  Hieroglyphical  Bible  for 
Youth ;  A  Natural  Method  of  Learning  Latin, 
8vo. ;  The  complete  English  Schoolmaster,  8vo.; 
A  System  of  Stenography ;  a  tieatise  bearing  the 
whimsical  title  of  Nolens  Volens,  or  you  shall  make 
Latin  whether  you  will  or  no ;  and  a  Harmony 
of  the  Evangelists. 

CC/LESEED,  ft.  s.  From  cole  and  seed. 
Cabbage  seed. 

Where  land  is  rank,  it  is  not  good  to  sow  wheat 
after  a  fallow  ;  but  coUteedor  barley,  and  then  wheat. 

ifortimer. 

Cole-seed,  the  seed  of  the  napus  sativa,  or 
long-rooted,  narrow  leaved  rape,  called  in  English 
navew,  and  reckoned  by  Linnaeus  among  the 
brassicas  or  cabbage  kind.  See  Brassica.  This 
plant  is  cultivated  to  great  advantage  in  many 
parts  of  England,  on  account  of  the  rape  oil  ex- 
pressed from  its  seeds.  The  practice  of  sowing 
It  was  first  introduced  by  those  Gemoans  and 
Dutchmen  who  drained  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire; 
and  hence  the  notion  has  generally  prevailed, 
that  it  will  thrive  only  in  a  marshy  soil ;  but  this 
is  now  found  to  be  a  mistake.  In  preparing  the 
land,  care  must  be  taken  to  plough  it  in  May,  and 
again  about  midsummer,  making  die  ground  as 
fine  and  even  as  possible.  It  must  be  sown  the 
very  day  of  the  last  ploughing,  about  a  gallon  on 
an  acre.  In  Januai^,  February,  and  March,  it 
affords  good  food  for  cattle,  and  will  sprout  again 
when  cut ;  after  which  it  is  excellent  nourishment 
for  sheep.  If  it  is  not  too  doselv  cropped,  it  will, 
after  all,  bear  seed  in  July.  The  same  caution 
however,  is  requisite  with  this  food  as  with 
clover,  till  cattle  are  accustomed  to  it,  as  it  if 
apt  otherwise  to  swell  them.  When  cultivated 
solely  for  the  seed,  it  must  be  sown  on  deep 
strong  land  without  dung,  and  must  stand  till 
one-half  of  the  seeds  at  least  are  turned  brown ; 
which  will  be  earlier  or  later,  according  to  the 
season.  In  this  state  it  is  to  be  cut  like  wheat, 
and  with  the  same  care.  Every  handful  as  it  is 
cut  should  be  regularly  ranged  on  sheets,  that  it 
may  dry  leisurely  in  the  sun,  which  will  com- 
monly be  in  a  fortnight ;  after  which  it  must  be 
carefully  threshed  out,  and  carried  to  the  mill  for 
expressing  the  oil.  The  produce  of  cole-seed  it 
generally  from  five  to  eight  quarters  on  an  acre. 

COLES-HILL,  a  market  town  of  Warwick- 
shire, seated  on  the  Colne,  at  the  side  of  a  hill. 
It  consists  of  one  long  street,  with  a  smaller  one 
branching  from  the  middle  towards  the  church- 
yard, which  is  on  the  summit  of  the  eminence. 
The  church  is  a  very  old  structure,  with  a  hand- 
some decorated  Gothic  tower  and  spire.  It  has  a 
market  on  Wednesday.  It  is  eleven  miles  north- 
west of  Coventry,  and  104  from  London. 

COLESHY,  a  town  of  Southern  India,  in  the 
province  of  Travancore.  Here  is  a  small  har- 
bour, where  ships  are  secured  from  north  and 
east  winds,  by  the  shelter  of  some  rocks.    Tbe 
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t)aDes  formerly  had  a  small  factory  here  Long. 
77*»11   E.,  lat.  8°  12' N. 

COLET  (John),  D.D.,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
son  of  Henry  Colet,  knight,  was  bom  in  London 
in  1 466.  He  was  sent  to  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  remained  seven  years.  About 
1493  he  went  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  Italy.  On 
his  return  to  England  in  1497  he  took  orders, 
and  read  lectures  gratis  at  Oxford,  on  the  epistles 
of  St.  Paul.  At  this  time  he  possessed  the  rec- 
tory of  Dennington,  and  was  also  prebendary  of 
York,  and  canon  of  St.  Martin's  le  Grand.  In 
1502  he  became  prebendary  of  Sarum  ;  preben- 
dary of  St.  Paul's  in  1505;  and  immediately 
after  dean  of  that  cathedral,  having  taken  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  He  was  also  chaplain  to  Henry 
VIII.  He  introduced  the  practice  of  preaching 
and  expounding  the  Scriptures ;  and  soon  after 
established  a  perpetual  divinity  lecture  in  St. 
Paul's  church,  three  days  in  the  week ;  an  insti- 
tution which  paved  the  way  for  the  reformation. 
About  1508  dean  Colet  formed  his  plan  for  the 
foundation  of  St.  Paul's  school,  which  he  com- 
pleted in  1512,  and  endowed  with  estates,  which 
now  amount  to  a  very  large  sum.  In  his  station 
he  so  labored  to  restore  discipline  as  to  bring 
noon  himself  the  charge  of  heresy  :  the  clergy, 
Whom  he  attempted  to  reform,  became  his  ene- 
mies, and  bishop  Fitzjames  complained  of  him 
to  Warham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  dis- 
missed him  without  a  hearing.  Being  seized  with 
the  sweating  sickness,  he  died  in  1519,  aged 
fifty-three.  He  wrote,  1.  Rudimenta  Gramma- 
tices ;  2.  The  Construction  of  the  Eight  Parts  of 
Speech;  3.  Daily  Devotions;  4.  Epistolse  ad 
Erasmum ;  5.  Several  sermons ;  and  other  works 
which  still  remain  in  MS. 

CO'LEVVOIIT,  n. ».  Sax.  ca|>lj»yrir.  A  spe- 
cies of  cabbage. 

The  decoction  of  coleworte  is  also  recommended  to 
bathe  them.  WUeman  of  an  Erynpdat, 

She  took  the  eoUwcrU  vhich  her  husband  got 
From  his  own  ground  (a  small  well- watered  spot); 
She  stripped  the  sulks  of  all  their  leaves ;  the  be&t 
She  culled,  and  then  with  handy  care  she  dressed. 

Dtydem, 

How  turnips  bide  their  swelling  heads  below. 
And  how  the  closing  ooleworts  upward  grow.         Gagf, 

CoLEwoRT.    See  Brassica. 

COLFORD,  a  town  in  Gloucestershire  on  the 
borders  of  Monmouthshire,  near  which  there  are 
considerable  iron-works.  It  has  a  market  on 
Friday ;  fidrs,  June  20th,  and  November  24th. 
It  is  twenty-three  miles  W.S.W.  of  Gloucester, 
and  124  from  London. 

COLIBERTI,  or  Coliberts,  in  law,  were 
tenants  in  soccage,  and  particularly  such  villeins 
as  were  manumitted  or  made  freemen.  But  they 
had  not  an  absolute  freedom ;  for,  though  they 
were  better  than  servants,  yet  they  had  superior 
lords  to  whom  they  paid  certain  duties,  and,  in 
that  respect,  might  oe  called  servants,  though 
thev  were  of  middle  condition  between  freemen 
and  servants. 

COLIBRI,  a  species  of  humming  bird  in 
Brasil.    SeeTaocHiLus. 

CO'LICy  n.  t.  &  adj.  Lat.  eoliaa.  It 
ttrictl^  18  a  disorder  of  the  colon ;  but  loosely, 
any  disorder  of  the  stomach  or  bowels  that  is  at- 


tended with  pain.  There  |ire  four  sorts:  !•  A 
bilious  colic,  which  proceeds  from  an  abundance 
of  acrimony  or  cboler  irritating  the  bowels,  so 
as  to  occasion  continual  gripes,  and  generally 
with  a  looseness ;  and  this  is  best  managed  with 
lenitives  and  emollients.  2.  A  flatulent  colic, 
which  is  pain  in  the  bowels,  from  flatuses  and 
wind,  which  distend  them  into  unequal  and  un- 
natural capacities;  and  this  is  managed  with  car- 
minatives and  moderate  openers.  3.  An  hyste- 
rical colic,  which  arises  from  disorders  of  the 
womb,  and  is  communicated  by  consent  of  parts 
to  the  bowels;  and  is  to  be  treated  with  the 
ordinary  hysterics.  4.  A  nervous  colic,  which 
is  from  convulsive  spasms  and  contortions  of 
the  guts  themselves  irom  some  disorders  of  the 
spirits,  or  nervous  fluid,  in  their  component  fibres; 
whereby  their  capacities  are,  in  many  places,- 
strengthened,  and  sometimes  so  as  to  occasion 
obstinate  obstructions  :  this  is  best  remedied  by 
brisk  cathartics,  joined  with  opiates  and  emol- 
lient diluters.  There  is  also  a  species  of  this 
distemper,  which  is  commonly  called  the  stone 
colic,  by  consent  of  parts,  from  the  irritation  of 
stone  or  gravel  in  the  bladder  or  kidneys ;  and 
this  is  most  commonly  to  be  treated  by  nephri- 
tics  and  oily  diuretics,  and  is  assisted  with  the 
carminative  turpentine  clysters. 

Colickt  of  infants  proceed  from  acidity,  and  the  air 
in  the  aliment  expanding  itself,  while  the  aliment 
ferments.  ArbtUhntH. 

Intestine  stone  and  ulcer,  coiiek  pangs.         Miiton, 

COLICA,  in  medicine,  the  colic,  a  well  known 
disease ;  characterised  by  a  pain  in  the  belly,  and 
a  sensation  like  a  twisting  of  the  intestines,  at^ 
tended  with  vomiting  and  costiveness.  This 
disease  is  classed  by  Cullen  under  the  class 
neuroses,  order  spasmi.  It  is  occasioned  verj 
frequently  by  the  poison  of  white  lead.  See 
Medicine. 

COLIGNI  (Gaspard  De),  admiral  of  Fiance, 
was  bom  in  1516.    He  signalised  himself  in  hia 
youth,  in  the  reigns  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  11^ 
and  was  made  colonel  of  infantry,  and  admiral  of 
France,  in  1552.   Henry  II.  employed  him  in  the 
most  important  affairs ;  but,  after  the  death  of 
that  prince,  he  embraced  the  reformed  religion^ 
and  became  the  chief  of  the  protestant  party : 
he  strongly  opposed  the  house  oi  Guise,  and  ren- 
dered  this  opposition  so  powerful,  that  it  was 
thought  he  would  have  overturned  the  French 
government.    On  the  peace  made  after  the  battles 
of  Jamac  and  Montcontour,  Charles  IX.  deluded 
Coligni  into  security  by  his  deceitful  favors ;  and> 
though  he  recovered  one  attempt  upon  his  Life, 
when  he  attended  the  nuptials  of  the  prince  of 
Navarre,  he  was  includea  in  the  dreadful  mas- 
sacre of  the  protestants  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day, 
1572,  and  his  body  treated  with  wanton  brutality 
by  a  misguided   popish  populace.     A  party, 
headed  by  the  duke  of  Guise,  broke  mto  his 
house,  and  one  of  the  servants  of  the  latter  named 
Besme,   drawing  his  sword,   the  admiral   said 
calmly,  'young  man,  you  ought  to  respect  my 
gray  hairs ;  but  do  as  you  please,  you  cai.  only 
shorten  my  life  a  few  days.     Besme  stabbed  him 
repeatedly,  and  throwing  his  body  through  the 
window,  it  was  for  three  days  expoted  to  the  in- 
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ibIIs  of  the  mob,  and  hung  by  the  feet  upon  a 
gibbet  It  was  at  length  taken  down  by  his 
GDQsin  Montmorency,  and  buried  in  the  chapel 
of  Chantilly .  Catherine  de  Medicis  had  his  head 
embafaned,  and  sent  as  a  present  to  Rome. 

COUMA,  a  small  town  of  Mexico,  situated 
m  a  large  fertile  valley  of  the  same  name,  which 
produces  cocoa,  cassia,  and  sometimes  gold. 
Kear  this  town  is  a  volcano  with  two  peaks,  from 
both  of  which  smoke  continually  issues,  and  it 
oocasionally  belches  forth  flames.  According  to 
Dampier,  this  moaotain  is  in  lat.  18°  54'  N.,  and 
kog.  103®  24'  W.  The  town  is  included  in  the 
iatendancy  of  Guadalacara,  and  is  451  miles  west 
torn  Mexico. 

COUN,  or  KoLLiN,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on 
ibe  Elbe,  -with  a  castle  of  considerable  strength. 
Garnets  and  topazes  are  procured  in  the  neigh- 
bcwifaood,  the  polishing,  &c.,  of  which  give  em- 
^)yment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Near  here 
B  in  castle  of  Chotzemitz,  where  was  fought  the 
cdfbrated  battle  of  that  name  between  the  Aus- 
ixiaBS  and  Prussians,  June  18th,  1757.  Colin  is 
■duded  in  the  circle  of  Kaurzim,  and  is  twenty* 
eight  miles  east  of  Prague. 

COLIOURE,  a  small,  but  ancient  and  strong, 
tBwn  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Eastern 
Pyrenees,  with  a  small  port  on  the  Mediterranean, 
defended  by  a  castle  on  a  rock.  It  is  chiefly  in- 
kbited  by  fishermen.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Spaniards  in  December,  1793,  but  surrendered 
to  the  French,  with  all  its  artillery  and  stores, 
dter  a  siege  of  nineteen  days,  on  the  26th  of 
Slay,  1794.  The  national  convention  decreed 
ikat  a  colmnn  should  be  erected  on  the  spot,  in 
aemorial  that  '  here  7000  Spaniards  laid  down 
tlieir  arms  before  the  republicans.'  It  is  live 
kagnes  sonth  east  of  Perpignan,  and  five  east  of 
Ceret. 

COLISiEUM,  the  amphitheatre  built  at  Rome 
by  Vespasian.  See  Amphitheatre  and  Circus. 
COLITES,  in  natural  history,  a  name  given 
by  some  writers  to  a  kind  of  pebble,  found  in 
the  shape  of  the  human  penis  and  testes,  either 
separately  or  together. 

COLLAERT  (Adrian),  an  eminent  engraver 
vho  Bonrished  about  1550,  bom  at  Antwerp. 
After  having  learned  the  principles  of  engraving, 
he  went  to  Italy.  He  worked  entirely  with  the 
giaver,  in  a  firm  neat  style,  but  rather  stiff  and 
dry.  The  vast  number  of  plates  executed  by  him 
enaoe  the  facility  with  which  he  engraved  ;  but 
^oagfa  exceedingly,  neat,  they  are  seldom  highly 
finished. 

CoLLAERT  (John),  the  son  of  Adrian,  was  also 
in  eieellent  artist.  He  drew  and  engraved  in 
tbe  style  of  his  father ;  and  was  equal  to  him  in 
aierit.  He  must  have  been  very  old  when  he 
disd;  for  his  prints  are  dated  from  1555  to  1622. 
He  assisted  bis  father,  and  engraved  besides  a 
l^rodigioos  number  of  plates  on  various  subjects. 
One  of  his  best  prints  is  Moses  striking  the  rock, 
lengthwise,  firom  Lambert  Lombard.  A  great 
mmber  of  small  figures  are  introduced  into  this 
print ;  and  they  are  admirably  well  executed : 
the  heads  are  fine,  and  the  drawing  very  correct. 
COLLAHUAS,  a  province  of  Peru,  South 
Anericay  bounded  on  the  north  by  that  of  Chum- 
^Krilcuy  east  by  that  of  Canes  and  Canches, 


south-east  by  that  of  Lampa,  south  by  that  of 
Arequipa,  and  west  by  that  of  Camana.  It  is 
fifty-two  leagues  in  length,  south-east  and  north- 
west, and  sixteen  wide.  Being  situated  in  the 
Andes,  its  general  temperature  is  bleak,  but  that 
part  which  borders  on  Camana  is  mild.  The 
valleys  produce  wine,  brandies,  maize,  wheat, 
pulse,  and  figs,  which  are  preserved  extensively 
as  food.  Other  parts  of  this  province  feed  large 
and  small  cattle,  and  native  sheep.  The  whole 
province  is  very  rocky,  and  the  roads  ill  coik 
trived  and  rough.  It  is  rich,  however,  in  silvei 
mines,  which  are  of  great  depth.  Here  art 
also  gold,  tin,  lead,  copper,  and  sulphur  mines* 
The  capital  is  Cailloma. 

COLLA'PSE,  n.  s.     J     Lat.  collabor,  coUap- 

Colla'psion,  ft.  j.  >««.  To  fall  together ; 
to  close  so  as  that  one  side  touches  the  others. 
The  act  of  closing ;  the  state  of  vessels  closed. 

la  eomamptions  and  atrophy  the  liquids  are  ex- 
hausted, and  the  sides  of  the  canals  eoUapte ;  there- 
fore the  attrition  is  increased,  and  consequently  the 
heat  Arbvthnot  on  Dwt. 

CCLLAR,  n.  *.  &  v.  a.  Lat.  collare ;  Fr.  co- 
tier.  Whatever  encloses  the  neck,  even  the  clar 
vide,  the  bones  on  each  side  the  neck  are  called 
the  collar-bone ;  that  which  surrounds  the  neck 
of  whatever  constructed,  and  for  whatever  pur- 
pose worn,  is  the  collar.  To  slip  the  collar  is  to 
get  free,  to  disentangle  from  the  collar,  but  this 
applies  to  collar  only  when  it  is  the  badge  or  iii- 
strument  of  slavery  and  drudgery.  To  collar  is 
to  seize  by  the  collar,  or  the  throat.  But  both 
the  noun  and  verb  are  used  in  a  diflferent  sense, 
as  derived  from  Fr.  tier,  colter,  Lat.  colligare,  it 
is  applied  to  meat  tied  together  to  be  cooked. 
A  collar  of  brawn  is  the  quantity  bound  up  in 
one  parcel.  To  collar  beef,  or  other  meat  is  to 
roll  it  up,  and  bind  it  hard  and  close  with  a 
string  or  collar. 

The  Upes  of  her  white  volupere, 
Were  of  the  same  suit  of  hire  colere. 

Chanieer't  Canterbury  ToUm. 

When,  as  the  ape  him  heard  so  much  to  talk 
Of  labour,  that  did  from  his  liking  baulk. 
He  would  have  slipt  the  coUar  handsomely. 

Hubberd^t  TaJe, 
Her  waggon  spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs. 
The  tnces  of  the  smallest  spider's  web. 
The  coUara  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams. 

Skakgpeare, 
He  bore  the  majesty  of  a  mighty   emperor;  his 
crown  and  sceptre  of  pure  gold,  a  coUar  of  pearls 
about  his  neck,  his  garment  of  crimson  velvet,  em- 
broidered with  precious  stone  and  gold. 

Milton,  Hi$t.Mo$oo* 

And  ghostly  Charles  turning  his  collar  low. 
The  purple  thread  about  his  neck  doth  show. 

MarveU. 
Ten  brace  and  more  of  greyhounds  ; 
With  golden  muzzles  all  their  mouths  were  bound. 
And  collara  of  the  same  their  neck  surround. 

Jhyden't  FdUet. 
That's  nothing,  says  the  dog,  but  the  fretting  of  my 
coUar :  nay,  says  the  wolf,  if  there  be  a  coUar  in  the 
case,  I  know  better  things  than  to  sell  my  liberty. 

L'Ettrange, 

A  page  riding  behind  the  coach,  fell  down,  bruised 
his  face,  and  broke  his  right  collar-bone, 

Wiseman'^s  Surgery* 
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Headlong  hd  ftlU,  and  on  the  nigged  itone, 
IKstoTtB  his  neeky  and  cracks  the  ooOor-btme,         Gag, 

Collar,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  sort  of  chain 
put  generally  round  the  necks  of  slaves  who  had 
run  away  after  they  were  taken,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion round  it,  intimating  their  being  deserters, 
and  requiring  their  being  restored  to  their  proper 
owners,  &c. 

Collar,  in  the  modem  sense,  an  ornament 
consisting  of  a  chain  of  gold,  enamelled,  fre- 
Quently  set  with  ciphers  or  other  devices,  with 
the  \;)adge  of  the  order  hanging  at  the  bottom, 
worn  by  the  knights  of  several  national  orders 
over  their  shoulders,  on  the  mantle,  and  its  figuije 
drawn  round  their  armories.  See  Heraldry 
and  Orders. 

Collar,  Knights  op  the,  a  military  order  in 
the  ci-devant  republic  of  Venice,  called  also  the 
order  of  St.  Mark,  or  the  Medal.  The  doge  and 
iie  senate  oonfenred  this  order;  the  knights  bore 
no  particular  habit,  only  the  collar,  which  the 
doge  put  around  their  necks,  vdth  a  medal, 
wherein  was  represented  the  winged  lion  of  the 
republic. 

Collar  of  a  Draught  Horse,  a  part  of  har- 
ness made  of  leather  and  canvas,  and  stuffed  with 
straw  or  wool,  to  he  put  about  the  horse's  neck. 

COLLATE,  v.  a.  "l     Lat.  confero,  collatum. 

Colla'tion,  n.  8.    >  To  compare  one  thing  of 

Colla'tor,  n.  f .  3  the  same  kind  with  ano- 
tlier,  as  copies  and  manuscripts.  To  bestow,  to 
confer. 

Knowledge  will  be  "ver  a  wandering  and  indigested 
thing,  if  it  be  but  a  commlxtare  of  a  few  notions  that 
are  at  hand  and  occur,  and  not  excited  from  a  saffi> 
cient  niunber  of  instances,  and  those  well  collated. 

Bacon's  Nat,  Hist, 

They  could  not  relinquish  their  Judaism,  and  em- 
brace Christianity,  without  considering,  weighing, 
and  ooUatwg  both  religions.  South. 

The  significance  of  the  sacrament  disposes  the  re- 
ceiver to  admit  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  there 
consigned,  exhibited  and  collated, 

Taphr'i  Communicattt. 

A  mandatory  cannot  interrupt  an  ordinary  collate, 
till  a  month  is  expired  from  the  day  of  presentation. 

AyUffc. 

To  read  the  titles  they  give  an  editor  or  collator  of 
a  manuscript,  you  would  take  him  for  the  glory  of 
letters.  Addison. 

He  thrust  out  the  invader,  and  collated  Amsdorf  to 
the  benefice  :  Luther  performed  the  consecration. 

Atterbtay. 

Neither  are  we  to  give  thanks  alone  for  the  first 
eoUaiion  of  these  benefits,  but  also  for  their  preserva- 
tioii-  ""  Roy  on  the  Creation. 

In  the  disquisition  of  truth,  a  ready  fancy  is  of 
great  use  ;  provided  that  coUation  doth  its  ofiice. 

Greu>*s  Cosmologia, 

I  return  you  your  Milton,  which,  upon  collation,  I 
find  to  be  revised  and  augmented  in  several  places. 

Pope. 

COLLATERAL,  adj.  l     Lat.  con  and  latut. 

Colla'terally,  adv.  \  Side  to  side,  running 
parallel ;  diffused  on  either  side.  In  genealogy, 
those  that  stand  in  equal  relation  to  some  com- 
mon ancestor;  not  direct,  not  immediate,  con- 
current. 


They  shall  hear  and  judge  Hwixt  yon  sad  me; 
If  by  direct  or  by  ooUatendhxad 
They  find  us  touched,  we  will  our  kingdom  give 
To  you  in  satisfaction.  Shaktpeart* 

In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 
Must  I'  be  com^rted,  not  in  his  sphere.  Id. 

Thus  saying,  from  his  radiant  seat  he  rose 
Of  hi^eoUateral  glory.  Milton. 

But  man  by  number  is  to  manifes* 
His  single  imperfection  ;  and  beget 
Like  of  his  like,  his  image  multiplied 
In  uni^  defective,  which  requires 
Collateral  love  and  dearest  amicy.  Id. 

These  puUies  may  be  multiplied  according  to  sun- 
dry different  situations,  not  only  when  they  are  sub- 
ordinate^ but  also  when  they  are  placed  coUateraUy. 

Wiikms. 
By  asserting  the  scripture  to  be  the  canon  of  our 
faith,  I  have  created  two  enemies :  the  papists  more 
directly,  because  they  have  kept  the  scripture  from 
tts  ;  and  the  fanaticks  more  coUateraily,  because  they 
have  assumed  what  amounts  to  an  infallibility  in  the 
private  spirit.  Ihyden. 

The  estate  and  inheritance  of  a  person  dying  intes- 
tate, is,  by  right  of  devolution,  according  to  the  civil 
law,  given  to  such  as  are  allied  to  htm,  ex  latere, 
commonly  styled  collaterals,  if  there  be  no  aacendaiits 
or  descendants  surviving  at  Che  timje  of  his  death. 

AyUjffe^t  Parergon. 
All  the  force  of  the  motive  lies  within  itself :  it  re- 
ceives no  ooUateral  strength  from  external  considers- 
tions.  Atterbvy, 

Collateral  Relations,  in  genealogy,  thoie 
who  proceed  from  the  same  stock,  not  in  the 
same  line  of  ascendants  or  descendants,  but  being, 
as  it  were,  aside  of  each  other.  Thus,  uncles, 
aunts,  nephews,  nieces,  and  cousios,  are  col- 
laterals, or  in  the  same  collateral  lioe :  those  in  a 
higher  degree,  and  nearer  the  common  root, 
represent  a  kind  of  paternity  with  regard  to  those 
more  remote.    See  Genealogy. 

COLLATIA,  a  town  of  the  Sabines;  thought 
to  be  distant  between  four  and  five  miles  east 
from  Rome ;  situated  on  an  eminence,  upon  the 
Anio.  It  existed  in  Cicero's  time,  but  in  Stra- 
bo'sday  was  only  a  village;  no  trace  now  remains 
of  it. 

COLLATINA  Porta  ;  from  CoUatia;  a  gate 
of  Rome,  at  the  Cutlis  Hortulorum,  afterwards 
called  Pinciana,  from  the  Pincii,  a  noble  family. 

COLLATINUS  (L.  Tarquinius),  the  husband 
of  the  celebrated  Lucretia,  and  one  of  the  first 
two  consuls  of  Rome.  He  was  a  native  of  Col- 
latia.    See  Rome,  History  of. 

CO'LLATION, «.  *.  In  law.  It  is  applied  also 
to  a  repast ;  a  treat  less  than  a  feast. 

CoUation-w  the  bestowing  of  a  benefice,  by  the  bishop 
that  hath  it  in  his  own  gift  or  patronsge  ;  and  differs 
from  institution  in  this,  that  institution  into  a  benefice 
is  performed  by  the  bishop  at  the  presentation  of  ano- 
ther who  ^d  patron,  or  hath  the  patron's  right  for  thp 
time.  Cowell. 

Collation,  m  canon  law,  differs  from  a  com- 
mon presentation,  as  it  is  the  giving  of  the  church 
to  the  person,  while  presentation  is  the  giving  of 
the  person  to  the  church.  But  collation  supplies 
the  place  of  presentation  and  institution;  and 
amounts  to  the  same  as  institution  where  the 
bishop  is  both  patron  and  onlinary.  Anciently 
the  right  of  presentation  to  all  churches  was  m 
the  bishop ;  and  now  if  the  patton  neglect  lo 
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prueot  to  a  church,  then  this  right  rttunu  Co  the 
bisliop  by  collation :  if  the  biafaop  neglect  to  col- 
late within  six  months  after  the  elapse  of  the 
paooo,  then  the  archbishop  ha\  a  right  to  do  it; 
and,  if  the  archbishop  neglect,  then  itdevoWesto 
Ifae  king ;  the  one  as  superior,  to  supply  the  de- 
kts  of  bishops,  the  other  as  supreme,  to  supply 
the  defects  or  goTemment. 

CouiTioN,  in  common  law,  the  comparison 
of  a  copy  with  its  original,  to  see  if  it  be  con- 
ibnnabie ;  or  the  report  or  act  of  the  officer  who 
made  the  comparison.  A  collated  act  is  equiva- 
lent to  its  original,  provided  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned were  present  at  the  collation. 

CoLLATiOH,  in  Scots  law,  that  right  which  an 
heir  has  of  throwing  the  whole  heritable  and 
moreable  estates  of  the  deceased  into  one  mass, 
and  sharing  it  equally  with  the  others  in  the  same 
degree  of  kindred,  when  he  thinks  such  share 
will  be  more  than  the  value  of  the  heritage  to 
which  he  had  an  exclusive  title. 

Collation  is  used  among  the  Romanists  for 
the  meal  made  on  a  fiast-day,  in  lieu  of  a  supper. 
Ooiy  fruits  are  allowed  in  a  collation :  F.  Lo- 
hioeau  observes,  that  anciently  there  was  not 
attowed  even  bread  in  the  collations  in  Lent,  nor 
aiy  thing  beside  a  few  comfits  and  dried  herbs 
aod  froitsj  which  custom,  he  adds,  obtained  till 
A.D.  1513.  Cardinal  Humbert  observes  iu rther, 
tbt  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  there 
were  DO  collations  at  all  allowed  in  the  Latin 
church  in  the  time  of  Lent;  and  that  the  cus- 
tom of  collations  was  borrowed  from  the  Greeks, 
who  themselves  did  not  take  it  up  till  about  the 
eleventh  century. 

COLLATlTIOUS,a47.  LaL  coUaticim.  Bone 
by  the  contribution  of  many. 

COLLA'UD,  V.  a..  Lat.  coUaudo.  To  join 
*o  praising. 

CoaEA'GUE,  fi.  s.  &  V.  a.  Lat  collega, 
A  partner  in  office  and  employment.  To  unite 
with,  is  the  general  sense  of  the  verb. 

CilUagmd  with  tluB  dream  of  his  advantage. 
He  hath  not  (ailed  to  pester  lu  with  message, 
iBpoitingthe  tozreader  of  those  lands. 

Shalupeare,     Mamlei* 

Easy  it  might  be  seen  that  I  intend 

Mercy  eoOe^ue  with  justice  sending  thee.     Milton, 

The  regents,  upon  demise  of  the  crown,  would 

^^n*  the  peace  without  coUtagua.  Swi/i. 


COLLE'CT,  V.  a, 
^-^ollecta'keocs,  adj. 
Colle'ctedly,  adv, 
Colle'ctible,  adj. 
Colle'ction,  n.  s. 
Collecti'tious,  tuff, 
Colle'ctive,  adj. 
Colle'ctively,  adv. 
Colle'ctob,  n.s. 


Lat.  coUieo,  collec- 
tunty  coUectaneuSy 
colUctitim,  collector. 
The  primary  sense, 
>>whicn  runs  through 
all  its  multiplied  de- 
rivatives, is  that  of 
gathering  or  bringing 
together.    When  ap- 


plied to  the  mind,  it  is  bringing  the  thoughts  on 
uty  given  subject  to  a  focus ;  a  man  collects  him- 
s^fwhen  he  assembles  his  sentiments,  and  reco- 
vers, by  summoning  together  the  powers  of  his 
n^nd,  the  self-command  of  which  surprise  or 
^  bad  deprived  him.  When  applied  to  the 
exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  it  signifies  to 
urfer,  as  a  consequence  from  arguments  and  facts, 
collected  and  brought  together.  It  refers  to  the 
^eb'^ate  of  things  taken  togetlier,  and  never  to 


the  detail ;  to  the  entire  body  composed  of 
parts,  but  not  to  the  parts  individually  and  se- 
parately. In  grammar,  a  collective  noun  is  a 
word  which  expresses  a  multitude,  though  itself 
be  singular ;  as,  a  comp>any ;  an  army. 

The  whole  revolution  of  ages  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting  is  so  collectedly  and  preseatifickly  repre- 
sented to  God.  More, 

It  should  be  a  weak  oolle€tiom,,i[  whereas  we  say, 
that  when  Christ  had  overcome  the  shar)mess  of  death, 
he  then  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  be- 
lievers 'y  a  thing  in  such  sort  afiirmed  with  circum- 
stances, were  taken  as  insinuating  an  opposite  denial 
before  that  circumstance  be  accomplished.        Hooker. 

Although  we  cannot  be  free  from  all  sin  eoUeetindjf, 
in  such  sort  that  no  part  thereof  shall  be  found  in  us. 
yet  distributively  all  great  actual  offences,  as  they  offer 
themselves  one  by  one,  both  may  and  ought  to  be  by 
all  means  avoided.  Id. 

A  body  odOeetwe,  it  containeth  a  huge  multitude. 

id. 

Singly  and  apart,  many  of  them  are  subject  to  ex- 
ception, yet  ooUediiodji  they  make  up  a  good  moral 
evidence.  HaU, 

Be  coUeeied  ; 

No  more  amazement.  Shak/peare.     Ten^pett, 

Aflrighted  much, 

I  did  in  time  collect  myself,  and  thought 

This  was  so,  and  no  slumber.      Id.  Winter'i  Talet. 

This  label 

Is  so  from  sense  in  hardness,  that  I  can 

Make  no  collection  of  it  Id.  Cjpmbelme. 

The  reverend  care  I  bear  unto  my  lord. 

Made  me  collect  these  dangers  in  the  duke. 

Id.  Henry  VI. 

When  she,  from  sundry  arte,  one  skill  doth  draw  ; 
Gathering  from  divers  flight,  one  act  of  war  ; 

From  many  cases,  like  one  rule  of  law  ; 
These  her  coUection$  not  the  senses  are.  Dmoiet, 

Whether  thereby  be  meant  Euphrates,  is  not  cottso- 
tible  from  the  following  words. 

Browne't  Vulgar  Erronn, 

Antiquity  has  left  many  falsities  controllable  not 
only  by  critical  and  cdlectioe  reason,  but  contrary  ob- 
servations. Browne, 

As  when  of  old  some  orator  renowned 
In  Athens  or  free  Rome,  where  eloquence 
Flourished,  since  mute,  to  some  great  cause  addressed 
Stood  in  himself  collected,  while  each  part. 
Motion,  each  act  won  audience,  ere  the  tongue 
Sometimes  in  height  began,  as  no  deb.y 
Of  preface  breaking  through  his  seal  of  right.  Mlilton. 

They  conclude  they  can  have  no  idea  of  infinite 
space,  because  they  can  have  no  idea  of  infinite  mat- 
ter ;  which  consequence,  I  conceive,  is  very  ill  cd" 
leeted.  Loeke. 

Let  a  man  collect  into  one  sum  as  great  a  number 
as  he  pleases,  this  multitude,  how  great  soever,  lessens 
not  one  jot  the  power  of  adding  to  it.  Id. 

The  peers,  therefore,  sit  in  parliament  in  their  eol» 
leethe,  the  commons,  in  their  representative  body. 

BoUingbrohe. 

The  three  forms  of  government  differ  only  by  the 
civil  administration  being  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two, 
called  kings ;  in  a  senate,  called  the  nobles ;  or  in 
the  people  coUectioe  or  representative,  who  may  be 
called  commons.  Swift,' 

The  best  English  historian,  when  his  style  grows 
antiquated,  will  be  only  considered  as  a  tedious  re- 
later  of  facte,  and  perhaps  cMteulted  to  furnish  mate- 
rials for  some  future  eoUector.  Id, 
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The  commissions  of  the  revenae  are  disposed  of, 
and  the  eoUeeton  an  appointed  by  the  commissioner. 

Siaift. 
Yolames  withoat  the  eoUector's  own  reflections. 

Addison, 
The  gallery  is  hung  with  a  coUeetion  of  pictarcs. 

Here,  like  the  bee,  that  on  indostriras  wing. 
Collect*  the  various  odours  of  the  spring ; 
Walkers  at  leisure,  learning's  flowers  may  spoil. 
Nor  watch  the  wasting  of  the  midnight  oil.         Gay. 

A  great  part  of  this  treasure  is  now  embezzled,  la- 
vished, and  feasted  away  by  eoUector*,  and  other 
officers.  TempU, 

Nor  peijured  knight  desires  to  quit  thy  arms. 

Fairest  collection  of  thy  sex's  charms.  Prior, 

T'lB  memory  alone  that  enriches  the  mind, by  pre- 
serving what  our  labour  and  industry  daily  collect. 

Watts, 

Co'llect,  n.  s.  Low  Lat.  coUecta.  A  short 
comprehensive  form  of  prayer,  used  at  the  sacra- 
ment ;  any  short  prayer. 

Then  let  your  devotion  be  humbly  to  say  over  pro- 
per collect*.  Taylor**  Guide  to  Devotion, 

Collect,  in  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  En- 
gland, and  the  mass  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  de- 
notes a  prayer,  accommodated  to  any  particular 
day,  occasion,  or  circumstance.  See  Liturgy,  and 
Mass.  In  general,  all  the  prayers  in  each  office 
are  called  collects;  either  because  the  priest  s]>eaks 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  assembly,  whose  senti- 
r  Lts  and  desires  he  sums  up  by  the  word  ore- 
n...s,  *  let  us  pray,'  or,  because  those  prayers  are 
offered  when  the  people  are  assembled  together. 
The  congregation  itself  is  in  some  ancient  authors 
called  collect.  Tlie  popes  Gelasius  and  Gregory 
are  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  established 
collects.  Despence,  of  Paris,  wrote  a  treatise  on 
collects,  their  origin,  antiquity,  &c.  Collect  is 
sometimes  also  used  for  a  tax,  or  imposition, 
raised  by  a  prince  for  any  pious  design.  Thus, 
in  1166,  the  king  of  England,  coming  into  Nur- 
iTiaiidy,  appointed  a  collect  for  the  relief  of  the 
ho'v  land. 

COLLEGATARY,n.i.  Ux.conandleeatum, 
a  legary.  In  the  civil  law,  a  person  to  whom  is 
left  a  legacy  in  common  with  one  or  more  other 
persons. 

CO'LLEGE,  n.  i.  Lat.  collegium,  A  com- 
munity ;  a  number  of  persons  living  by  some  com- 
mon rules. 

On  barbed  steeds  they  rode  in  proud  array. 
Thick  as  the  college  of  the  bees  in  May.  Jhyden, 

A  society  of  men  set  apart  for  learning  or  re- 
ligion. 

He  is  "returned  with  his  opinions. 

Gathered  from  all  the  famous  college*. 

Almost  in  Christendom.  Shakspeare.  Henry  VIII. 

1  would  the  college  of  the  cardinals 
Would  choose  him  pope,  and  carry  him  to  Rome. 

Id. 

This  order  or  society  is  sometimes  called  Solomon's 
house,  and  sometimes  the  college  of  the  six  days' 
work.  Bacon, 

The  house  in  which  the  collegians  reside. 

Huldab,  the  prophetess,  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  in  the 
toUege.  King*. 

A  college,  in  foreign  universities,  is  a  lecture 
lead  in  public. 

Colleges,  Ancient.  College,  among  the  Ro- 
y*ans,  embraced,  indifferently,  those  employed  in 


the  offices  of  religion,  of  government,  the  libenu 
and  even  mechanical  arts  and  trades ;  so  thai, 
with  them,  the  word  signified  what  we  call  a  cor- 
poration or  company.  They  had  not  only  the 
college  of  augurs,  and  the  college  of  capitoiini, 
i.e.  of  those  who  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
capitoline  games ;  but  also  colleges  of  artificers^ 
collegia  artificum ;  of  carpenters,  fabricatonim,  or 
&broram  tignarionim:  of  potters,  fignlorum; 
of  founders,  serariorum;  of  locksmiths,  &bronim 
ferrarionim ;  of  engineers,  tignarionim ;  of 
butchers,  laniorum  ;  of  dendrophori,  dendropbo- 
Torum ;  of  centenaries,  centonarionim ;  of  makers 
of  military  casques,  sagariorum ;  of  tent  makers, 
tabemaculariorum ;  of  bakers,  pistonim ;  of  mu- 
sicians, tibicinum,  &c.  Plutarch  obserres,  that 
Numa  first  divided  the  people  into  colleges  ;  that 
each  consulting  the  interests  of  their  colleges, 
whereby  they  were  divided  from  the  citizens  of 
the  other  colleges,  they  might  not  enter  into  any 
general  conspiracy  against  the  public  repose. 
Each  of  these  colleges  had  distinct  halls ;  and 
likewise,  in  imitation  of  the  state,  a  treasury  and 
common  chest,  a  register,  and  one  to  represent  them 
upon  public  occasions,  and  statutes  like  acts  of  par- 
liament. These  colleges  had  the  privilege  of  ma- 
numitting slaves,  of  being  legatees,  and  making 
by-laws  for  their  own  body,  provided  they  did 
not  clash  with  the  laws  of  the  republic. 

College,  isased,  in  modern  times,  for  a^pnblic 
place  endowed  with  certain  revenues,  where  the 
several  parts  of  learning  are  taught.  An  assem- 
blage of  several  of  these  colleges  constitutes  an 
university.  The  erection  of  colleges  is  part  of 
the  royal  prerogative.  The  establishment  of  col- 
leges or  universities  is  a  remarkable  period  in 
literary  history.  The  schools  in  cathedrals  and 
monasteries  confined  themselves,  chiefly,  to  the 
teaching  of  grammar.  There  were  only  one  or 
two  masters  employed  in  that  office.  But,  in 
colleges,  professors  are  appointed  to  teach  all  the 
different  parts  of  science.  The  first  obscure 
mention  of  academical  degrees  in  the  university 
of  Paris  (from  which  the  otlier  universities  in 
Europe  have  borrowed  most  of  their  customs  and 
institutions),  occurs  A.D.  1215.  We  notice  the 
most  celebrated  institutions  of  this  kind  in  Great 
Britain,  and  a  few  of  the  more  conspicuous  mo- 
dem ones. 

College,  Gresham,  or  College  op  Philo- 
sophy, a  college  founded  by  Sir  Thomas  Gres- 
■  ham,  and  endowed  with  the  revenue  of  the  Royal 
Exchange:  one  moiety  of  this  endowment  the 
founder  bequeathed  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
of  London  and  their  successors,  in  trust,  that 
they  should  find  four  able  persons  to  read,  within 
the  college,  lectures  on  divinity,  geometry,  astro- 
nomy, and  music;  who  are  chosen  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  common  council,  consisting  of  the 
lord  mayor,  three  aldermen,  and  eight  com- 
moners, and  allowed  each,  besides  lodging,  £^ 
per  annum.  The  other  moiety  he  left  to  the 
company  of  Mercers,  to  find  three  more  able 
persons,  chosen  by  a  committee  of  that  conipany, 
consisting  of  the  master  and  three  wardens,  du- 
ring their  office,  and  eight  of  the  court  of  assis 
tants,  to  read  lectures  on  law,  physic,  and  rhe- 
toric, on  the  same  terms ;  with  this  limitation, 
that  the  several  lecturers  should  read,  in  term 
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time,  every  day  in  the  week  except  Sundays ;  in 
the  moroiog  in  Latin,  in  the  afternoon  the  same 
in  English ;  but  that  in  music  to  be  read  only  in 
English.  By  the  eighth  of  George  III.  cap.  32, 
the  building  appropriated  to  this  college  was 
ttken  down,  and  the  excise  office  erected  in  its 
room.  Each  of  the  professors  is  allowed  £50 
per  annum,  in  lieu  of  the  apartments,  &c.  relin- 
quished by  them  in  the  college,  and  is  permitted 
to  marry,  notwithstanding  the  restriction  of  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham's  will.  The  lectures  are  now 
read  in  a  room  over  the  Royal  Exchange ;  and 
the  City  and  Mercers'  company  are  required  to 
provide  a  proper  place  for  this  purpose. 

College  of  Civilians,  commonly  called 
Doctors*  Commons ;  a  colle^  foundea  by  Dr. 
Harrey,  dean  of  the  Arches,  for  the  professors  of 
the  civil  law  residing  in  London ;  where  usually, 
likewise,  reside  the  judges  of  the  arches  court  of 
Canterbury,  judge  of  the  admiralty ,  of  the  pre- 
rogatire  court,  &c.  with  other  civilians,  who  all 
lire,  as  to  diet  and  lodging,  in  a  collegiate  man- 
ner, commoning  together ;  whence  the  appella- 
tion of  Doctors*  Commons.  Their  house  oeing 
consumed  in  the  great  fire,  they  all  resided  at 
Eieter-house  in  the  Strand  till  in  1672 ;  when 
their  former  house  was  rebuilt,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, in  a  very  splendid  manner.  To  this 
college  belong  thirty-four  proctors,  who  make 
tbemselres  parties  for  their  clients,  manage  their 
causes,  &c. 

COLLEGE  OF  HeBALDS,  or  CoLLEGE  OF  ArMS, 

is  a  corporation  founded  by  king  Richard  IIL, 
vbo,  by  charter  bearing  date  the  2nd  of  March, 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  made  the  kings, 
heralds,  and  pursuivants  of  arms,  one  body  cor- 
porate by  the  name  of  '  Le  garter  regis  armorum 
An^icorum,  regis  armorum  partium  australium, 
^  armorum  partium  borealium,  regis  armorum 
walliae,  et  heraldoruro,  prosecutorum,  sive  pur- 
Kvandorum  armorum;'  empowered  them  to 
hare  and  use  a  common  seal,  and  granted  to 
them  and  their  successors,  for  the  use  of  the 
twelve  principal  officers  of  the  corporation,  a 
iionse  with  its  appurtenances,  then  called  Colde 
Arbor,  and  situated  within  the  parish  of  All- 
Hallows  the  Less,  in  the  city  of  London ;  they 
finding  a  chaplain  to  celebrate  mass  daily  in  the 
aid  bouse,  or  elsewhere  at  their  discretion, 
for  the  good  state  of  health  of  Anne  the  queen, 
and  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  during  their  lives, 
2ai  for  their  souls  after  their  decease.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  act  of  resumption,  passed  in  the 
^  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIL,  this 
^>o«se  was  seized  into  the  king's  hands,  because 
a  was  supposed  to  belong  personally  to  John 
Writhe,  garter,  who  then  lived  in  it,  and  not  to 
the  officers  of  arms  in  their  corporate  capacity. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  ana  Henry 
^UI.,  the  officers  of  arms  frequently  petitioned 
^  throne  for  a  grant  of  some  house  or  place 
wlierein  to  hold  their  assemblies,  but  without  suc- 
^8-  King  Edward  VI.,  however,  in  a  charter 
'^ted  the  4th  of  June,  in  the  third  year  of  his 
^gn,  and  by  authority  of  parliament,  endea- 
voured to  make  them  some  amends,  by  confirming 
to  them  all  their  ancient  privileges,  as  to  be  free 
^nl  discharged  from  all  subsidies,  in  all  realms 
^here  tbey  take  their  demoure ;  as  also  from  all 


tolls,  taxes,  customs,  impositions,  and  demands* 
as  well  from  watch  and  ward,  as  from  the  election 
to  any  office  of  mayor,  sheriff,  bailiff,  constable, 
scavenger,  church-warden,  or  any  other  public 
office  of  what  degree,  nature,  or  condition  soever. 

Philip  and  Mary,  by  their  charter  bearing  date 
the  18th  day  of  July,  in  their  first  and  second 
years,  re-incorporatted  the  kings,  heralds,  and 
pursuivants  of  arms  by  their  former  names ;  and 
to  the  intent  that  they  might  reside  together,  and 
consult  and  agree  amongst  themselves  for  the 
good  of  their  faculty,  and  for  the  depositing  and 
secure  preservation  of  their  records,  inrolments, 
and  other  documents  and  papers,  granted  to  them 
a  messuap^e,  with  its  appurtenances,  called  Derby 
House,  situate  in  the  parish  of  St.  Benedict  and 
St.  Peter,  within  the  city  of  London,  and  in  the 
street  leading  from  the  south  door  of  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  St.  Paul,  to  a  place  there  called 
Paul's  Wharf,  and  then  late  in  the  tenure  of  Sir 
Richard  Sakevyle,  knight,  but  theretofore  parcel 
of  the  possessions  of  Edward,  earl  of  Derby, 
and  to  be  by  the  said  corporation  held  in  free 
burgage  of  the  city  of  London.  In*  the  great 
fire  of  London,  anno  1666,  the  college  was  en- 
tirely consumed :  but  the  heralds  had  the  good 
fortune  to  save  all  their  muniments  and  books, 
which  were  deposited  in  the  palace  at  Whitehall; 
from  whence  they  were  afterwards  removed  into 
the  palace  at  Westminster,  near  to  the  court  of 
requests,  whereupon  public  notice  was  given  in 
the  London  Gazette,  that  the  herald's  office  was 
there  kept.  The  college  was  afterwards  rebuilt, 
and,  as  a  regular  quadrangular  building,  was 
considered  one  of  the  best  designed  and  hand* 
somest  brick  edifices  in  London,  particularly  the 
hollow  archway  6f  the  great  gate,  which  is  es* 
teemed  a  singular  curiosity ;  but  the  college  is  now 
removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Charing-cross. 

The  corporation  consists  of  three  kings  of 
arms.  Garter,  Clarendeux,  and  Noroy,six  heralds, 
viz.  Windsor,  Chester,  Lancaster,  Somerset,  York, 
and  Richmond,  and  four  pursuivants,  viz.  Port- 
cullis, Rougedragon,  Bluemantle,  and  Rouge- 
Croix;  who  all  take  presidency  according  to 
the  dates  of  their  respective  patents. 

The  arms  of  the  college ;  argent,  a  cross  gules 
between  four  doves  rising  azure.  Crest.  On  a 
ducal  coronet,  or  a  dove  rising  azure.     Sup- 

Sorters.     Two  lions  rampant  guardant  argent, 
ucally  gorged  or.  • 

The  College  of  Heralds  in  Scotland,  con* 
sists  of  Lyon  king  at  arms,  six  heralds,  and  six 
pursuivants,  and  a  number  of  messengers. 

College  of  Justice,  the  supreme  civil  court 
of  Scotland ;  otherwise  called  the  court  of  session, 
or  of  council  and  session.  See  Scotland,  Law  of. 
College  of  Physicians,  a  corporation  of 
physicians  in  London,  who  by  several  charten 
and  acts  of  parliament  of  Henry  VI 11.  and  his 
successors,  nave  certain  privileges,  whereby  no 
man,  though  a  graduate  in  physic  of  any  uni- 
versity, may,  without  licence  under  the  said  col- 
lege seal,  practice  physiein  or  within  seven  miles 
of  London  ;  with  power  to  administer  oaths,  fine 
and  imprison  offenders  in  that  and  several  other 
particulars;  to  search  the  apothecaries  shops, 
&c.  in  and  about  London,  to  see  if  their  drugs, 
8cc.  be  wholesome,  and  their  compositions  ac- 
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cording  to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  said  college 
in  their  dispensatoiy.  By  the  said  charter  they 
are  also  freed  from  idl  troublesome  offices,  as  to 
serve  on^uries,  be  constables,  keep  watch,  provide 
anns,  &c.  The  society  had  anciently  a  college 
in  Knight^rider  Street,  the  gift  of  Dr.  Linacre, 
physician  to  king  Henry  VIII.  Since  that  time 
they  have  had  a  house  built  for  them  by  the  fa- 
mous Dr.  Harvey  in  1652,  at  the  end  of  Amen- 
comer,  which  he  endowed  with  his  whole  in- 
heritance in  his  lifetime ;  but  this  being  burnt  in 
the  great  fire,  in  1656,  a  new  one  was  erected,  at 
the  ex  pence  of  the  fellows,  in  Warwick-lane, 
with  a  noble  library,  given  partly  by  the  marquis 
of  Dorchester,  and  partly  by  Sir  Theodore 
Mayeme.  From  this*  as  an  inconvenient  situa- 
tion, the  college  has  been  removed  to  Pall  Mall 
East,  where  a  noble  building  has  been  erected 
on  a  site  given  by  government.  ,0f  this  college 
there  are  at  present  a  president,  four  censors, 
eight  electors,  a  register,  and  a  treasurer,  chosen 
annually  in  October ;  the  censors  have,  by  charter, 
power  to  survey,  govern,  and  arrest,  all  physicians, 
or  others  practising  physic,  in  or  within  seven 
miles  of  London ;  and  to  fine,  amerce,  and  imprison 
them,  at  discretion.  The  number  of  fellows 
was  anciently  thirty,  till  king  Charles  II.  in- 
creased their  number  to  forty ;  and  James  II. 
giving  them  a  new  charter,  allowed  the  number 
of  fellows  to  be  enlarged  so  as  not  to  exceed 
eighty ;  reserving  to  himself  and  his  successors 
the  power  of  appointing  and  displacing  any  of 
them  for  the  fiiture.  The  college  is  not  very 
rigorous  in  asserting  their  privileges;  there 
being  a  great  number  of  physicians,  some  of 
Tery  good  abilities,  who  practise  in  London, 
&c.  without  their  licence,  and  are  connived  at 
by  the  college :  yet  by  law,  if  any  person  not 
expressly  allowed  to  practise,  take  on  him  the 
cure  of  any  disease,  and  the  patient  die  under 
his  hand,  it  is  deemed  felony.  In  1696  the 
college  made  a  subscription,  to  the  number  of 
forty-two  of  their  members,  to  set  on  foot  a 
dispensary  for  the  relief  of  tlte  sick  poor :  since 
which  they  have  erected  two  other  dispensaries. 
College  of  Physicians,  Edinburcu,  was 
erected  on  the  29th  of  November  1681.  Tlie 
design  of  this  institution  was,  to  prevent  the 
abuses  daily  committed  by  foreign  and  illiterate 
impostors,  quacks,  &c.  For  this  reason,  king 
Charles  II.  granted  letters  patent  to  erect 
into  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  certain  phy- 
sicians in  Edinburgh  and  their  successors  by 
the  title  of  the  President  and  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  at  Edinburgh,  with  power  to 
choose  annually  a  council  of  seven,  one  whereof 
to  be  president :  these  are  to  elect  a  treasurer, 
clerk,  and  other  officers;  to  have  a  common 
seal;  to  sue  and  be  sued;  to  make  laws  for 
promoting  the  art  of  physic,  and  regulating  the 
practice  thereof,  within  tlie  city  of  Edinburgh, 
town  of  Leith,  and  districts  of  the  Canongate, 
Westport,  Pleasance,  and  Potter-row;  through 
all  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  college  extends. 
Throughout  this  jurisdiction,  no  person  is  allowed 
to  practice  physic,  without  a  warrant  from  the 
college,  under  the  penalty  of  £5  sterling  the  first 
month,  to  be  doubled  monthly  afterwards  while 
the  offence  is  continued ;  one  half  the  money 


arising  fvom  such  lines  to  go  to  the  poor,  the 
other  to  the  use  of  the  college.  They  are  also 
empowered  to  punish  all  licenciates  in  physic, 
within  these  bounds,  for  &ults  committed  against 
the  institutions  of  the  college ;  and  to  fine  them 
of  sums  not  exceeding  40s.  On  such  occasions, 
however,  they  must  have  one  of  the  bailies  of  the 
city  to  sit  in  judgment  along  with  them,  other- 
wise their  sentence  will  not  be  valid.  They  are 
also  empowered  to  search  and  inspect  all  medi- 
cines within  their  jurisdiction,  and  throw  oat 
into  the  street  all  such  as  are  bad  or  unwhole- 
some. That  they  may  the  better  attend  their 
patients,  they  are  exempted  from  watching, 
warding,  and  serving  on  juries.  They  are,  how- 
ever, restrained  from  erecting  schools  for  teaching 
the  art  of  physic,  or  conferring  degrees  on  any 
person  qusdified  for  the  office  of  a  physician  ; 
but  are  obliged  to  license  all  such  as  nave  ukea 
their  degrees  in  any  other  university,  and  to 
admit  as  honorary  members  all  the  professors  of 
physic  in  the  rest  of  the  universities  of  Scotland. 
These  privileges  and  immunities  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  interfere  with  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  apothecary  surgeons,  in  their  practice  of 
curing  wounds,  contusions,  fractures,  and  other 
external  operations. 

College  of  Subgeoits,  Royal,  London,  was 
incorporated  by  charter  in  1800,  under  a  master, 
two  governors,  and  eighteen  assistants.  Its 
house  is  in  Lincoln VIim-Fields.  There  is  also 
at  Edinburgh  a  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
late  institution,  under  a  president,  treasurer,  and 
honorary  fellows.  This  college  is  authorised  for 
carrying  into  execution  a  scheme  for  providing 
for  their  wives  and  children,  &c. ;  ana  for  exa- 
miniiig  and  licencing,  if  found  qualified,  all 
practitioners  in  surgery,  within  certain  limits. 

College  PRO  Propaganda  Fide,  was  founded 
at  Rome  in  1622,  by  Gregory  XV.  and  enriched 
with  ample  revenues.  It  consists  of  thirteen 
cardinals,  two  priests,  and  a  secretaiy ;  and  was 
designed  for  the  propagation  of  the  llomish  re-> 
ligion  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  funds  of 
this  college  have  been  very  considerably  aug- 
mented by  Urban  VIII.  and  many  private  do- 
nations. Missionaries  are  supplied  by  this 
institution  with  a  variety  of  books  suited  to  their 
several  appointments.  Seminaries  for  their 
instruction  are  supported  by  it,  as  also  a  number 
of  charitable  establishments  connected  with,  and 
conducive  to,  its  main  obJQpt. — Another  college 
under  this  title  was  established  by  Urban  VI IL 
in  1627,  in  consequence  of  the  liberality  of 
John  Baptist  Viles,  a  Spanish  nobleman.  This 
is  set  apart  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  are 
designed  for  the  foieign  missions.  It  was  « 
first  committed  to  the  care  of  three  canons  of 
the  patriarchal  churches;  but  ever  since  1641  it 
is  under  the  same  government  with  the  former 
institution. 

College,  Sign,  or  the  college  of  the  LondoQ 
clergy,  has  been  a  religious  house  time  of  out 
mind,  sometimes  under  the  denomination  of  a 
priory,  sometimes  under  that  of  a  'spttal  or  hos- 
pital :  at  its  dissolution  under  31st  Henry  VIII. 
It  was  called  Elsyn's  'Spiul,  from  the  name  of 
its  founder,  a  mercer,  in  1329.  At  present  it  is 
A  comoosition  of  both,  viz.  a  college  for  the 
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logy  of  London,  who  were  incorporated  in 
1630,  in  punuance  of  the  will  of  Dr.  White, 
ooder  the  name  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
Sioo  College ;  and  an  hospital  for  ten  poor  men 
and  as  many  women.  The  officers  of  the  cor- 
poiatioDS  are  the  president,  two  deans,  and  four 
assistants ;  who  are  annually  chosen  from  among 
the  rectors  and  ricars  of  London  and  are  sub- 
ject to  the  visitation  of  the  bishop.  They  have 
a  good  library  built  and  stocked  by  Mr.  Simp- 
son, and  furnished  by  several  other  benefactors, 
diiefly  for  the  clergy  of  the  city,  without  ex- 
doding  other  students  on  certain  terms ;  and  a 
hall,  with  chambers  for  students,  generally  oc- 
CQpied  by  the  ministers  of  the  neighbouring 
parishes. 

College,  Rotal  Naval,  at  Portsmouth. 
See  AcADEiiT. 

College,  Rotal  Military,  at  Famham  and 
atMarlow.    See  Academy.  • 

Collece,  £ast  India,  at  Hertford.  See 
Heetford. 

College,  East  Ihdia,  at  Fort  William,  Cal- 
ootta,  was  a  favorite  project  of  the  Marquis 
Wellesley's.  It  was  first  announced  by  an  official 
iBiirate  of  the  governor,  r^tive  to  the  collefire 
of  Foit  William,  dated  the  18th  August,  ISOO. 
Aaaiie  RegUier^  1800. 

In  this  project  he  is  supposed  to  have  contem- 
plated a  magnificent  repository  of  European 
principles  and  Asiatic  erudition,  in  which  the 
stores  of  written  learning  and  recorded  wisdom 
might  indefinitely  accumulate,  and  in  which 
^  sages  of  the  east  might  find  studious  soli- 
todes  still  more  deeply  attractive  than  the 
acred  shades  of  Benares.  *  There  certainly  is 
00  reason  to  question  the  truth  of  this  notion,' 
«ys  an  able  eritic  of  this  minute.  *  Nothing 
is  more  credible  than  that  such  prospects  as  these 
ffligiit  fill  up  the  distance  of  tlie  picture  which 
bml  Wellesley  had  framed  to  himself;  but  the 
Btmost  injustice  would  be  done  to  the  views  of 
that  enlifrhtened  statesman,  if  it  were  not  dis- 
tinctly admitted  that  his  great  object  was  one  of 
t  nature  more  pressing,  more  practical,  and  more 
ebsdy  congenial  with  that  solicitude  for  the  rights 
sod  happiness  of  the  people,  which,  after  all, 
constitutes  the  true  sublime  of  legislation  and 
government.  Throughout  his  minute,  the  actual 
deficiencies  of  the  civil  service,  and  the  means 
of  sDpplying  those  deficiencies,  form  the  grand 
tnd  the  solitary  theme  of  discussion.  He  has  no 
liine  to  speak  or  to  think  of  any  thing  else ;  and 
bis  reasoning  must  have  been  sadly  thrown  away 
on  those,  whom  it  has  not  convinced  that  this 
subject  alone  might  worthily  exercise  the  united 
leflection  and  eloquence  of  India  and  of  England.' 
With  re£:ard  lo  the  actual  state  of  the  qualifi- 
otion  of  the  civil  servants  before  the  existence 
of  the  Calcutta  college,  the  declarations  of  lord 
Wellesley  were  perfectly  frank  and  explicit. 
Compar»i  with  the  vast  disadvantages  under 
vhich  the  service  had  labored,  he  admits  that 
tbose  qualifications  were  great  and  even  wdn- 
^crfni;  compared  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
ttate,  with  the  number  of  the  servants,  and  with 
^  magnitude  and  arduous  nature  of  the  trusts 
confided  to  them,  he  pronounces  them  decidedly 
vadeqitate. 


Incited  by  these  considerations,  lord  WeUeslsy  ' 
proceeded  to  establish,  by  public  regulation,  the 
college  of  Fort  William.  It  was  placed  under 
the  immediate  government  of  a  provost  and  a  vice- 
provost.  Professorships  were  instituted  in  a  great 
variety  of  departments.  An  attendance  on  the  col 
lege  for  three  years  was  made  compulsory  on  all 
persons  appointed  to  the  civil  service  of  Bengal 
Dut  the  junior  servants  at  the  other  presidencies 
were  also  to  be  admissible.  Degrees  were  in- 
stituted as  indispensable  qualifications  for  certain 
offices  in  the  service.  The  branches  of  know- 
ledge for  which  provision  was  to  be  made  were, 
the  Oriental  languages,  nine  in  number;  the 
Mahommedan  and  Hindoo  systems  of  law ;  the 
principles  of  ethics,  jurisprudence,*  and  the  law 
of  nations ;  the  English  law ;  the  regulations  and 
laws  of  British  India ;  the  modem  languages  of 
Europe;  classical  literature;  general  history; 
the  history  of  Hindostan ;  politicd  economy,  geog- 
raphy, mathematics,  astronomy,  natural  history, 
botany,  and  chemistry.  But  this  great  project 
did  not  meet  with  the  cordial  concurrence  of  the 
directors  of  the  East  India  Company  at  home. 
The  college  of  Fort  William  was  in  the  first  in- 
stance suspended,  but  was  afterwards  continued 
on  a  reduced  scale,  which  confined  it  to  a  semi- 
naiy  for  the  instruction  of  the  Bengal  civil  ser- 
vants in  the  Oriental  languages  appropriate  to 
that  presidency.  At  a  subsequent  period,  a 
similar  establishment,  but  proportionably  smaUer, 
was  framed  at  Madras. 

CoLLEOB  is  a  designation  which  eertain  res- 
pectable Dissenting  bodies  have  given,  of  late,  to 
some  of  their  superior  academical  foundations. 
We  can  only  notice  here 

Cheshunt  College,  an  institution  in  the  con- 
nexion, and  originally  under  the  patronage,  of 
the  countess  of  Huntingdon,  who  first  founded  and 
supported,  at  her  own  sole  expense,  an  institution 
of  tnis  (lind  in  Wales,  for  the  instruction  and 
introduction  of  young  men  designed  for  the 
ministry.  This  building,  which  was  situate  at 
Talgarth  in  the  county  of  Brecon,  was  publicly 
opened,  and  a  sermon  preached  on  the  occasion, 
by  the  Rev.  George  Whitfield,  on  the  24th  of 
August,  in  the  year  1768;  and  from  it  her  lady- 
ship had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  many  eminent 
ministers  go  forth  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus 
Christ 

In  the  year  1787  several  of  her  friends,  knowing 
that  the  aid  afforded  by  lady  Huntingdon  nrast 
cease  with  her  life  (her  ladvship's  income  being 
only  a  jointure),  offered  themselves  to  form  a 
Society  for  the  continuance  and  support  of  her 
college,  when  it  should  be  deprivea  of  he  fos- 
tering care.  This  proposition  being  highly  a|>- 
proved  by  lady  H.,  she  was  pleased  to  appoint 
ten  persons  to  act  as  Trustees  of  the  Institution^ 
whenever  her  decease  should  call  sudi  a  trust 
into  exercise ;  to  whom  she  also  bequeathed  all 
her  own  property  therein. 

On  lady  Huntingdon's  death,  which  happened 
on  the  17th  of  June,  1791,  the  Trustees  called 
together  the  friends  of  the  Institution  in  London, 
and  it  was  determined  to  remove  the  college  from 
Wales,  and  to  provide  a  suitable  house  and  pre- 
mises in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis : 
shortly  after,  the  freehold  of  the  premises  now 
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occupied,  situate  at  Cheshunt,  in  Hertfordshire, 
about  fourteen  miles  from  London,  was  pur- 
chased ;  consisting  of  a  family  house,  with  offices, 
a  large  garden  and  orchard,  bounded  by  the  new 
riyer,  with  a  field  adjoining ;  comprising  in  the 
whole  upwards  of  nine  acres.  This  house  was 
publicly  opened  for  the  new  college  on  the  24th 
of  August,  1792 ;  a  neat  chapel  has  subsequently 
been  erected  on  the  premises. 

College,  Highbury,  is  a  designation  which 
has  this  year,  1826,  been  given  to  the  institution, 
formerly  called  the  Hoxton  Academy  (see  our 
article  Academy)  on  its  removal  to  Islington. 
Its  principles  and  general  management  remain, 
we  believe,  the  same;  but  new  and  handsome 
accommodations  are  afforded  ;  the  students  have 
received  a  new  stimulus,  and  the  whole  institu- 
tion a  new  organisation. 

College,  Sera m pore,  is  a  learned  institution 
among  the  Baptist  missionaries  of  that  place,  at 
present  in  its  mfancy ;  but  owing  its  foundation 
entirely  to  the  noble  views  and  designs  of  Messrs 
Carey,  Marsh  man,  and  their  associates  in  the 
East,  who  have  already  raised  a  magnificent  sum 
of  money  for  its  establishment,  and  propose,  by 
offering  a  superior  education  to  the  respectable 
classes  of  the  natives  of  India,  to  interest  that 
continent  more  effectually  in  their  other  benevo- 
lent and  Christian  enterprises. 

College,  Maynooth.  The  royal  college  of 
St.  Patrick  was  instituted  by  an  act  of  the  Irish 
parliament,  in  1795,  for  the  education  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  clergy.  Here  is  also  a  lay  col- 
lege, established  by  private  subscription  in  1802. 
The  town  of  Maynooth  is  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
dare,  twelve  miles  west  by  north  of  Dublin. 

For  the  colleges  of  North  America,  see  our 
article  America,  North, 

COLLE'GIAL,  adj.,  from  college.  Relating 
to  a  college ;  possessed  by  a  college. 

COLLE'GiAN,  n.  •.,  from  college.  An  inha- 
bitant of  a  college ;  a  member  of  a  college. 

COLLEGIANI,  Collegians,  or  Collegt- 
▲TES,  a  religious  sect,  formed  among  theArmenians 
and  anabaptists  in  Holland,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  so  called  because 
of  their  colleges,  or  meetings,  twice  every  week ; 
where  every  man  has  the  same  liberty  of  ex- 
pounding the  scripture,  praying  &c.  They  are 
said  to  be  all  either  Arians  or  Socinians ;  they 
never  communicate  in  the  college,  but  meet 
twice  a-year  from  all  parts  of  Holland  at  Rhins- 
bergh,  whence  they  are  also  called  Rhinsberghers, 
where  they  communicate  together;  admitting 
every  one  that  presents  himself,  professing  his 
fiiith  in  the  divinity  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and 
resolution  to  live  suitably  to  their  precepts  and 
doctrines,  without  regard  to  his  sect  or  opinion. 
They  have  no  particular  ministers,  but  each  offi- 
ciates as  he  is  disposed. 

COLLE'GIATE,  adj.  Lovr  Lsii.  collegiaius. 
Containing  a  college ;  instituted  after  the  man* 
ner  of  a  college. 

I  wish  that  yoanelvefl  did  well  consider  how  oppo- 
site certain  of  your  positions  are  unto  the  state  of  ad- 
legiate  societies,  whereon  the  two  universities  consist. 

Hooker,  Preface. 

A  collegiate  church  was  sush  as  was  built  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  a  cathedral  church. 


wherein  a  number  of  presbyters  were  settled, 
and  lived  together  in  one  congregation. 

Colle'giate,  n.  s.,  from  college.  A  member 
of  a  college ;  a  man  bred  in  a  college ;  an  uui  - 
versity  man. 

These  are  a  kind  of  empirics  in  poety,  who  have 
got  a  receipt  to  please  ;  and  no  coUegiate  like  ihem* 
for  purging  the  passions.  Rffrntr. 

Collegiate  Churches  have  no  bishop's  see, 
yet  have  the  ancient  retinue  of  the  bishop,  the 
canons  and  prebends.  Such  are  Westminster, 
Rippon,  Windsor,  &c.  governed  by  deans  and 
chapters.  Of  these  there  are  two  kinds,  some  of 
royal,  and  others  of  ecclesiastical  foundation; 
each  of  them,  in  matters  of  divine  service,  regu- 
lated in  the  same  manner  as  the  cathedrals. 
There  are  even  some  collegiate  churches  that  have 
the  episcopal  rights.  Some  of  these  were  an- 
ciently abbeys,  which  in  time  were  secularised. 
The  church  of  St.  Beter's,  Westminster,  was  an- 
ciently a  cathedral ;  but  the  revenues  of  the  mo- 
nastery being,  by  the  act  of  1st  Eliz.  vested  in 
the  dean  and  chapter,  it  commenced  a  collegiate 
church.  In  several  causes,  the  styling  it  cathe- 
dral, instead  of  x:ollegiate  church  at  Westminster, 
has  occasioned  error  in  the  pleadings. 

CCLLET,  n. «.  Fr.  from  Lat.  collumy  the 
neck.  Anciently  something  that  went  about  the 
neck;  sometimes  the  neck.  That  part  of  a 
ring  in  which  the  stone  is  set.  A  term  used  by 
turners. 

Collet,  in  glass-making,  is  that  part  of 
glass  vessels  which  sticks  to  the  iron  instrument 
wherewith  the  meta'  was  taken  out  of  the  melt- 
ing-pot :  these  are  afterwards  used  for  making 
green  glass. 

COLLl'DE,  r.  o.  Lat.  collido.  To  strike 
against  each  other ;  to  beat,  to  dash,  to  knock  to- 
gether. 

Scintillations  are  not  the  ascension  of  air  upon  cnU 
Hsion,  but  inflammable  effluences  from  the  bodies 
coUided.  Browne, 

CO'LLIER,  n  s.  I      From  coal.    A  digger  of 

Co'lliery,  n.  5.  i  coals,  who  works  in  the 
coal-pits ;  a  coal  merchant ;  a  ship  employed 
exclusively  in  the  coal  trade.  Collieiy  is  the 
place  where  coals  are  eitlier  dug  or  sold.  It  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  trade  itself. 

I  knew  a  nobleman  a  great  grasier,  a  great  timber- 
man,  a  great  collier,  and  a  great  landman.        Baeonm 

Collier  is  a  vessel  employed  to  carry  coals 
from  one  port  to  another ;  chiefly  from  the  north 
of  E^igland  to  the  capital,  and  more  southerly 
parts,  though  they  are  also  sent  to  foreign  mar- 
kets. 

Collier  (Jeremy),  a  learned  English  non- 
juraut  divine,  born  in  1650,  and  educated  at 
Caius  College,  Cambridge.  He  came  to  London 
in  1685,  where  he  was  made  lecturer  of  Gray's 
Inn ;  but  the  change  of  government  that  fol- 
lowed, soon  rendered  the  public  exercise  of  his 
function  impracticable.  He  was  committed  to 
Newgate  for  writing  against  the  revolution,  and 
for  carrying  on  a  treasonable  correspondence,  but 
was  released  both  times,  without  trial,  by  the 
intervention  of  friends.  He  carried  his  scruples 
so  far,  as  to  prefer  confinement  to  the  tacit  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
by  accepting  his  liberty  upon  bail.    Agreeably 
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10  inese  principles,  he  acted  a  very  extraordinary 
ptrt,  wiui  two  other  cler^men,  at  the  execution 
of  Sir  John  Friend  and  Sir  William  Perkins,  by 
gifing  them  solemn  absolution,  and  by  imposi- 
tion of  hand? ;  absconding:  for  which,  he  conti- 
Doed  in  outlawry  to  his  death  in  1726.  These 
proceedings  having  put  a  stop  to  his  activity,  he 
employed  his  retired  hours  rather  more  usefully 
in  literary  works.  In  1698  he  attempted  to  re- 
form oar  theatrical  entertainments,  by  publishing 
bis  Short  View  of  the  Immorality  and  Proiimeness 
of  the  English  Stage,  which  engaged  him  in  a 
controversy  with  the  wits  of  the  time ;  but  as 
Mr.  Collier  defended  his  censures  not  only  with 
wit,  but  with  learning  and  reason,  it  is  allowed 
that  the  decorum  observed,  for  some  time,  by 
succeeding  dramatic  w^riters,  was  greatly  to  be 
attiibuted  to  his  animadversions.  He  next  un- 
dertook a  translation  of  Morreri's  Historical  and 
Geographical  Dictionary,  a  work  of  extraordinary 
labor,  and  which  appeared  in  four  vols,  folio. 
After  this,  he  published  An  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  Great  Britain,  chiefly  of  England,  in  two  vols, 
folio,  which  is  allowed  to  be  written  with  great 
jodgment  and  impartiality.  He  was  besides  ea- 
gaiged  in  several  controversies,  to  which  his  con- 
^ct  and  writings  gave  rise.  In  queen  Anne's 
reign  he  bad  offers  of  considerable  preferment, 
upon  submission  ;  but,  being  a  nonjuror  upon 
principle,  he  refused  to  listen  to  any  terms.  He 
died  in  1726. 

COXLIFLOWER,  n.«.  Flos  brassica ;  from 
Sax.  ca)il,  cabbage  and  flower;  oroperly  cauli- 
flower.   A  species  of  cabbage,    ^ee  Brassica. 

COLLIGATION,  n,  s.  Lat.  colligatio.  A 
binding  together. 

Thete  die  midwife  contrived  into  a  knot,  whence 
thit  toTtnotity  or  nodosity  in  the  navel,  occasioned  by 
i^  eaOiga^ion  of  vessels.       Browm^i  Vulgar  Ernmn, 

COLLIMATION,  n.  «.  Lat.  collimo.  The 
act  of  aiming  at  a  mark  ;  aim. 

COLLIMATOR,  Floating,  in  astronomy, 
an  ustmment  invented  by  captain  H.  Kater,  to 
supply  the  place  of  a  level ,  or  plumb-line,  in 
astrooomicaf  observations,  and  to  furnish  a  rc»dy 
and  perfectly  exact  method  of  determining  the 
position  of  the  horizontal  or  zenith  point  on  the 
iimb  of  a  circle  or  zenith  sector.  Its  principle 
is  the  invariability,  with  respect  to  the  horizon  of 
the  position,  assumed  by  any  body  of  invariable 
figure  and  weight  floating  on  a  fluid.  It  consists 
of  a  rectangular  box  containing  mercury,  on 
which  is  floated  a  mass  of  cast-iron  about  twelve 
inches  long,  four  broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick, 
Itaring  two  short  uprights  or  Y's  of  equal  height, 
cast  in  one  piece  with  the  rest.  On  these  is 
fimily  attached  a  small  telescope,  furnished  with 
cross  wires,  or,  what  is  better,  crossed  portions  of 
the  fine  balance-spring  of  a  watch,  set  flat-ways, 
and  adjusted  very  exactly  in  the  sidereal  focus  of 
its  object  glass.  The  float  is  browned  with  ni- 
tric acid  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  mercury, 
and  is  prevented  from  moving  laterally  by  two 
Mothly  polished  iron  pins,  projecting  from  its 
fides  in  the  middle  of  its  length,  which  play  freely 
in  vertical  grooves  9f  polished  iron  in  the  sides 
of  the  box.  When  this  instrument  is  used,  it  is 
placed  at  a  jshort  distance  from  the  circle  whose 
noiizontal  point  is  to  be  ascertained,  on  either 


side,  suppose  the  north,  of  its  centre,  and  the  te- 
lescopes of  the  circle  and  of  the  collimator  are  ao 
adjusted  as  to  look  mutually  at  each  other's 
cross  wires,  in  the  manner  lately  practised 
by  Messrs.  Gauss  and  Bessel,  flrst  of  all  coarsely, 
by  trial,  applying  the  eye  to  the  eye-glasses  of  the 
two  instruments  alternately ;  and,  finally,  by  il* 
luminating  the  cross  wires  of  the  collimator  by  a 
lantern  and  oiled  paper,  taking  care  to  exclude 
false  light  by  a  black  screen,  having  an  aperture 
equal  to  that  of  the  collimator,  and  making  the 
coincidence  in  the  manner  of  an  astronomical  ob- 
servation, by  the  fine  motion  of  the  circle.  The 
microscopes  on  the  limb  are  then  read  ofi*,  and 
thus  the  apparent  zenith  distance  of  the  collima- 
ting  point,  intersection  of  the  wires,  is  found. 
The  collimator  is  then  transferred  to  the  other 
(south)  side  of  the  circle,  and  a  corresponding 
observation  made  without  reversing  the  circle, 
but  merely  by  the  motion  of  the  telescope  on  the 
limb.  The  difference  of  the  two  zenith  distances 
so  read  off  is  double  the  error  of  the  zenith  or 
horizontal  point  of  the  graduation,  and  their 
semi-sum  is  the  tiue  zenith  distance  of  the  colli- 
mating  point,  or  the  co-inclination  of  the  axis  of 
the  collimating  telescope  to  the  horizon. 

By  the  experiments  detailed  in  captain  Rater's 
paper,  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  January, 
1825,  it  appears  that  the  error  to  be  feared  m 
the  determination  of  the  horizontal  point  by  this 
instrument,  can  rarely  amount  to  half  a  second, 
if  a  mean  of  four  or  five  observations  be  taken 
In  151  single  trials,  two  only  gave  an  error  of 
two  seconds,  and  one  of  these  was  made  with  a 
wooden  float. 

COLLIN  d'Harleville  (John  Francis), 
a  French  dramatist  and  advocate.  He  com- 
menced his  dramatic  career  in  1786,  with  the 
comedy  of  the  Inconstant.  This  was  followed 
by  some  others,  previous  to  the  appearance  of  Le 
Vieux  Celibataire,  which  is  considered  as  his 
chef  d*0Buvre.  He  afterwards  produced  a  great 
variety  of  inferior  dramas,  and  was  the  author  of 
a  poem  entitled,  Melpomene  et  Thalia,  1799, 
8vo. ;  and  of  many  pieces  inserted  in  the  Al« 
manac  of  the  Muses.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
1806,  aged  fifty.  A  collective  edition  of  his 
works  appeared  in  four  vols.  8vo.,  1805. 

COLLINA,  a  gate  of  Rome,  at  the  Collis  Qui- 
rinalis,  near  the  temple  of  Venus  Erycina;  called 
also  Salaria,  because  the  Sabines  carried  their 
salt  through  it,  and  now  Salara. 

COLLINEATION,  n.  «.  Lat  collineo.  The 
act  of  aiming. 

COLLINGTON,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Mid-Lothian,  which  approaches  within 
two  miles  of  Edinburgh.  It  extends  about  four 
miles  east  and  west,  and  about  five  in  a  south 
and  north  direction,  and  takes  in  part  of  the 
Pentland  Ridge,  and  Logan  House  Hill,  the 
highest  point  being  in  this  parish.  This  hill  is 
found,  by  repeated  barometrical  observations,  to 
be  1700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  Leith. 
The  arable  lands  slope  gently  from  the  skirts  of 
the  hills  to  the  level  of  the  river,  and  are  en- 
closed and  highly  cultivated.  The  river  Colling- 
ton,  or  rather  the  Water  of  Leith,  abounds  wifli 
much  romantic  scenery ;  and  in  a  course  of  tea 
miles,  drives  no  fewer  than  seventy-one  mills.  , 
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COLLINGWOOD  (Cuthbert),  baron,  was 
born  at  Newcastle-upon>Tyne,  1748,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  same  school  with  lord  chancellor  El- 
don.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1761,  and  in  the 
action  of  June  the  1st,  1794,  was  flag-captain  on 
board  the  Prince,  admiral  Bowyer.  He  com- 
manded the  Excellent,  in  1 797,  during  the  battle  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent.  In  1799  was  rear-admiral  of  the 
white,  and  promoted  to  the  red  in  1801.  In 
1804  he  assisted  in  the  blockade  of  Brest;  but 
his  most  remarkable  senrice  was  in  the  great  vic- 
tory of  Trafalgar,  in  which  his  fine  manner  of 
bringing  his  ship  into  action,  and  the  skill  and 
bravery  with  which  he  fought  her,  excited  the 
admiration  of  Nelson,  upon  whose  fall,  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  devolved  upon  him.  For  his 
excellent  conduct  on  this  and  other  occasions,  he 
was  continued  in  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and 
elevated  to  a  barony.  He  died  on  board  the 
Ville  de  Parisy  while  cruising  off  Minorca,  the  7th 
of  March,  1810,  and  was  honored  with  a  public 
funeral  at  St.  Paul's. 

•  COLLINS  (Arthur),  a  famous  genealogist, 
was  bom  at  Exeter  in  1682.  The  first  edition 
of  his  Peerage  was  published  in  1708,  and  a  se- 
cond in  1715,  four  vols,  folio.  The  latest  edition 
was  that  of  1812,  published  under  the  care  of 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges.  He  also  wrote  a  Baronet- 
age, which  was  first  published  in  1720,  in  two 
volumes,  and  subsequently,  in  1741,  in  five  vo- 
lumes. His  other  works  are :  1.  The  Life  of 
Cecil,  lord  Burleigh,  1732.  8vo.;  2.  The  Life  of 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  1740,  8vo.;  3.  Let- 
ters and  Memorials  of  State,  collected  bv  Sir 
Henry  Sidney  and  others,  1746,  two  vols.  K>lio; 
4.  Historical  Collection^  of  the  Noble  Families  of 
Cavendish,  Holies,  Vere,  Harley,and  Oglo,  1752, 
folio.  The  private  life  of  Collins  is  little  known : 
except  that  George  II.  granted  him  a  pension  of 
£200  per  annum,  a  short  time  before  the  year 
1760,  m  which  he  died. 

Colli  Ks  (Anthony),  a  deistical  writer,  bom 
at  Heston,  near  Hounslow,  in  Middlesex,  in 
1676,  was  the  son  of  Henry  Collins,  a  gentleman 
of  about  £1500  a-year.  He  was  first  bred  at 
Eton  College,  and  then  went  to  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  He  was  author  of  several  curious 
books.  His  first  remarkable  piece  was  published 
in  1 707,  An  Essay  concerning  the  Use  of  Reason 
in  Propositions,  the  Evidence  whereof  depends 
on  Human  Testimony.  In  1702  he  entered 
into  the  controversy  between  Mr.  Clark  and  Dr. 
Dodwell,  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
In  1713  he  published  his  Discourse  on  Free- 
Thinking.  In  1715  he  retired  into  the  county 
of  Essex,  where  he«acted  as  a  justice  of  peace, 
and  published  a  Philosophical  Essay  concerning 
Human  Liberty.  In  1718  he  was  chosen  trea- 
surer of  the  county,  an  office  he  discharged  with 
great  honor.  In  1724  he  published  his  Histo- 
rical and  Critical  Essay  on  the  Thirty-Nine  Ar- 
ticles. Soon  after,  he  published  his  Discourse 
of  the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian 
Religion ;  to  which  is  prefixed.  An  Apology  for 
Free  Debate  and  Liberty  of  Writing;  which 
piece  was  immediately  attacked  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  writings.  In  1726  appeared  his  Scheme 
of  Literary  Prophecy  Considered,  in  a  View  of 
the  Controversy  occasioned  by  a  late  bodL,  en- 


titled, A  Discourse  of  the  Grounds,  &c.  This 
was  replied  to  by  several  writers,  partacolarly  by 
Dr.  John  Rogers,  in  his  Necessity  of  Divine  Re- 
velation asserted ;  in  answer  to  which,  Collms 
wrote  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rogers,  on  Oc- 
casion, &c.  His  health  began  to  decline  some 
years  before  his  death,  and  he  was  very  much  af- 
flicted with  the  stone,  which  at  last  put  an  end 
to  his  life  at  his  house  in  Harley-square,  in  1792. 
His  curious  library  was  open  to  all  men  of  let- 
ters, to  whom  he  readily  communicated  all  the 
assistance  in  his  power  ;  he  even  furnished  his 
antagonists  with  books  to  confute  himself,  and 
directed  them  how  to  give  their  arguments  all  the 
force  of  which  they  were  capable. 

CorrLiNS  (John),  F.R.S.  an  eminent  account- 
ant and  mathematician,  bom  in  1624,  and  bred 
a  bookseller,  at  Oxford.  Besides  several  trea- 
tises on  practical  subjects,  he  communicated 
some  curious  papers  to  the  Royal  Society,  which 
are  to  be  found  m  the  early  numbers  of  the  Phi- 
losophical  Transactions ;  end  was  the  chief  pro- 
moter of  many  other  scientific  publications  in 
his  time.  He  died  in  1683 ;  and  about  twen^- 
five  years  after,  all  his  papers  coming  into  the 
hands  of  the  learned  William  Jones,  ^.  F.R.S. 
it  appeared  that  Mr.  Collins  had  held  a  constant 
correspondence  for  many  years  with  all  the  emi- 
nent mathematicians ;  and  that  many  of  the  late 
discoveries  in  physical  knowledge,  if  not  actually 
made  by  him,  were  at  least  brought  forth  by  his 
endeavours. 

Collins  (William),  an  admirable  poet,  bom 
at  Chichester,  about  A.D.1724.    He  received 
his  classical   education    at    Winchester:    after 
which  he  studied  at  Oxford,  where  he  applied 
himself  to  poetry,  and  published  his  Oriental 
Eclogues.    He  was  naturally  possessed  of  an  ear 
for  all  the  varieties  ef  harmony  and  modulation  ; 
and  was,  at  once,  capable  of  soothing  the  ear 
with  the  melody  of  his  numbers,  of  influencing 
the  passions  by  the  force  of  pathos,  and  of  gra- 
tifying the  fancy  by  the  luxury  of  his  descrip- 
tions.   With  these  powers  he  came  to  Loodoiiy 
and  first  attemptea  lyric  poetry.    In  1746  he 
published  his  Odes,  Descriptive  and  Allegorical : 
but  the  sale  of  this  work  not  being  answerable  to 
its  merit,  he  burnt  the  remaining  copies  in  indig- 
nation.   Being  a  man  of  liberal  spirit  and  small 
fortune,  his  pecuniary  resources  were  soon  ex- 
hausted, and  his  life  became  a  miserable  succes- 
sion of  necessity,  indolence,  and  dissipation. 
He  projected  books  which  he  vras  not  able  to 
execute;  and  became  in  idea  an  historian,  a 
critic,  and  a  dramatic  poet,  but  wanted  the  means 
to  cany  these  ideas  into  execution.    Oblieed  to 
subsist  by  the  repeated  contributions  of  a  friend , 
or  the  generosity  of  a  casual  acquaintance,  his 
spirits  became  oppressed,  and  he  sunk  into  a 
sullen  despondence.    While  in  this  gloomy  state 
of  mind,  nis  uncle,  colonel  Martin,  died,  and 
left  him  a  considerable  fortune.    But  this  came 
too  late  for  enjoyment ;  he  had  been  so  long  h^ 
rassed  by  anxiety  and  distress,  that  he  fell  into  a 
nervous  disorder,  which,  at  length,  reduced  Uie 
finest   understanding    to    the  most  deplorable 
childishness.    In  the  first  stages  of  this  disorder^ 
he  endeavoured  to  relieve  himself  by  travelling 
and  passed  into  Fiance :  but  the  growing  mala^ 
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obliged  him  to  return;  and  baring  continued, 
with  short  intenrals,  in  this  pitiable  state  till  1756, 
be  died  in  the  arms  of  his  sister.  The  ingenious 
Mr.  Langhome  published  his  poetical  works, 
with  memoirs  of  the  author,  in  one  volume,  12mo. 
COLLINSON  (Peter),  F.  R.  S.,  an  eminent 
oatoialist  and  antiquarian,  descended  of  an  an- 
cient family,  was  bom  on  the  paternal  estate 
called  Hugal-hall,  near  Windermere-lake,  in 
Westmoreland.  Whilst  a  youth  he  began  to 
make  a  collection  of  dried  specimens  of  plants, 
and  bad  access  to  the  best  gardens  rouna  Lon- 
don. He  became  early  acquainted  with  the  roost 
eminent  naturalists  of  his  time ;  Drs.  Derham, 
Woodward,  Dale,  Lloyd,  and  Sloane,  were 
amongst  his  intimate  friends.  CoUinson  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  December 
12tb,1728,  and  perhap  was  one  of  its  most  use- 
ful members,  not  only  in  supplying  them  with 
many  curious  observations  himself,  but  in  pro- 
moting a  most  extensive  correspondence  with 
learned  and  ingenious  foreigners  in  all  countries, 
and  on  every  useful  object.  He  communicated 
to  the  learned  in  distant  parts  of  the  globe  the  dis- 
coveries and  improvements  in  natural  history  in 
this  country,  and  received  similar  information  Rom 
the  most  eminent  persons  in  almost  every  other. 
His  correspondence  with  the  ingenious  dadwal- 
bder  Golden,  esq.  of  New  York,  and  the  justly  ce- 
lebrated Dr.  Franklin,  of  Philadelphia,  furnish  in- 
stances of  the  benefit  resulting  from  his  attention 
to  improvements.  The  latter  communicated  his 
fint  essays  on  electricity  to  Mr.  CoUinson  in  a 
series  of  letters  which  were  then  published,  and 
bve  been  reprinted.  The  account  procured  of 
tbe  management  of  sheep  in  Spain,  published  in 
tie  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May  and  June, 
1T64,  may  not  be  considered  among  the  least  of 
the  benefits  accniuig  from  his  extensive  corre- 
-^udence.  He  was  the  first  who  introduced 
t-ie  great  variety  of  seeds  and  shrubs  which  are 
DOW  the  principal  ornaments  of  every  garden ; 
and  it  was  owing  to  his  indefetigable  industry, 
t'ut  so  many  persons  of  the  first  distinction  are 
WW  enabled  to  behold  groves,  transplanted  from 
tiie  western  continent,  flourishing  as  luxuriantly 
ffi  their  several  domains  as  if  they  were  indigen- 
«B  to  Britain.  He  had  correspondents  in  almost 
^e^  nation  in  Europe,  some  in  Asia,  and  even 
«t  Pekin ;  who  transmitted  to  him  the  most  valu- 
able seeds  they  could  collect,  in  return  for  the 
treasures  of  America.  The  great  Linnaeus,  dur- 
ing his  residence  in  England  contracted  an  inti- 
mate friendship  with  Mr.  CoUinson.  Besides 
DM  attachment  to  natural  history,  he  was  very 
e^ersant  in  the  antiquities  of  Britain,  having 
««» elected  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
jaries,  April  7th,  1737;  and  he  often  supplied 
ttem  with  curious  articles.    He  died  in  1768. 

COLINSONIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
w>gynia  order  and  decandria  class  of  plants : 
Wwal  order  fortieth,  personatae :  cor.  unequal, 
^er  lip  multifid,  and  the  segments  capillary  : 
«ED,  one  and  perfect.  There  two  species,  nar 
Uves  of  North  America. 

COLLIQUAMENTUM,  in  natural  history, 
an  extremely  transparent  fluid  in  an  egg,  observ- 
able ^r  two  or  three  days  incubation,  contain- 
ing the  first  rudiments  of  the  chick.    It  is  in- 


cluded in  one  of  its  own  proper  membranes; 
distinct  from  the  albumen.  Harvey  calls  it  the 
oculus. 

CO'LLIQUATE,t;.a.&t;.fi.^       Lat.    coUi- 
Co'lliquable,  a(/;.  queo,  colUqiu^ 

Co'lliquament,  It.  8.  tio,    colligve" 

Co'lliquant,  adj.  ^-facio,  Tomelt, 

Colliqua'tion,  n.  $,  to  dissolve,  to 

Co  lli'quativ£,  adj.  turn  from  solid 

Colliquafa'ction,  n.  s.  J  to  fluid.  This 
is  the  only  sense,  and  therefore  every  derivative,  is 
as  simple  in  its  application  as  its  etymon. 

After  the  incorporation  of  metals  by  simple  coUi- 
qaefaction,iox  the  better  discovering  of  die  nature  and 
consents  and  dissents  of  metals,  it  would  be  tried  by 
incorporating  of  their  dissolutions. 

Bacon's  Physioai  Remanu, 
From  them  proceed  rarefaction,  coUiqtuUion,  con- 
coction, mator^tioa,  and  most  effecu  nf  nature. 

Id.  Natural  Hittory. 

Ice  will  dissolve  in  fire^  and  colHquata  in  water  or 

warm  oils.  Bnmne't  VtAgmt  Emmn, 

Glass  may  be  made  by  the  bare  ooUiquatim  of  the 

salt  and  earth  remaining  in  the  ashes  of  a  boznt  plant. 

Boj/ia. 

The  fire  melted  the  glass,  that  made  a  great  show, 

after  what  was  eottiquated  had  been  removed  from  the 

fire.  /A 

A  eottiquaihe  fever  is  such  as  is  attended  with  a 

diarrhoea,  or  sweats,  from  too  lax  a  contexture  of  the 

fluids.  Qnincsf, 

It  is  a  consequent  of  a  burning  coUiqwOhe  fever, 

whereby  the  humours,  fat,  and  flesh  of  the  body  are 

melted.  Harvejf. 

Any  kind  of  universal  diminution  and  eoUiqttahon 

of  the  body.  Id.  on  Coanrnptiont, 

The  tender  consistence  renders  it  the  more  ooUi^ 

fiia6fe  and  consumptive.  Id. 

The  fat  of  the  kidneys  is  apt  to  be  eoUiquated  through 

a  great  heat  &om  within,  and  an  ardent  coilxquative 

fever.  /rf,  • 

Colliquation,  in  chemistry  is  applied  to  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  and  mineral  substances,  tending 
towards  fusion.    See  Fusion. 

Colliquation,  in  physic,  is  applied  to  the 
solid  parts,  when  they  waste  away,  by  the  animal 
fluids  being  exhausted  through  the  several  glands, 
and  particularly  those  of  the  skin,  which  occa- 
sion fluxes  of  many  kinds,  but  mostly  profuse 
and  clammy  sweats. 

COLLI'SION,n.«.  Ui.coUisio.  The  act  of 
striking  two  bodies  together ;  the  state  of  being 
struck  together ;  a  clash. 

Or,  by  coUuion  of  two  bodies  grind 

The  air  attrite  to  fire.        MUtona  Pairadiae  Loit. 

The  fiint  and  the  steel   you  may  move  apart   as 

long  as  you  please  \  but  it  is  the  hitting  and  ooUinon 

of  them  that  must  make  them  strike  fire.         Bentl^* 

Then  from  the  clashes  between  popes  and  kings. 
Debate,  like  sparks  &om  flint's  eoUuion  springs. 

Denham» 

The  devil  sometimes  borrowed  fire  from  the  altar 

to  consume  the  votaries ;  and,  by  the  mutual  coUiaioH 

of   well-meant  zeal,  set  even  orthodox  Christians  in 

a  flame.  Decay  of  Piety, 

COLLOCATE,  V.  a.    >     Lat.  co//bco,  coUo^ 
Colloca'tion. n.  I.      ]  catio.    To  place;  to 

station ;  the  act  of  placing ;  the  disposition  of  a 

thing ;  the  state  of  being  placed. 

If  you  desire  to  superinduce  any  virtue  upon  a  per> 

son,  take  the  creature  in  which  that  virtue  is  most 
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eminent ;  of  that  creature  take  the  parts  wherein  that 
virtue  is  eoUocate.  Bacon, 

In  the  coUocatuM  of  the  spirits  in  bodies,  the  cMo- 
eoWon  is  equal  or  unequal  \  and  the  spirits  coacervate 
or  diffused.  Id. 

COLLOCUTION,  n.  «.  Lat.  collocutio. 
Conference ;  conversation. 

To  COLLO'GUE,  v.  a.  Probably  from 
Lat.  colloquor.  To  tvheedle  ;  to  flatter ;  to  please 
with  kind  words.    A  low  word. 

CO'LLOP,  n.  s.  Minshew  derives  it  from 
coal  and  op,  and  says,  it  is  a  rasher  broiled  upon 
the  coals.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  a  slice  Of 
meat  without  any  reference  either  to  roasting  or 
heating^and  sometimes  as  a  term  of  endearment. 

Come,  Sir  page, 
Look  on  me  with  your  welkin  eye,  sweet  villain. 
Most  dearest,  my  coliop.     Shakipeare,   WnUer't  Tale. 
Thou  art  a  coUop  of  my  flesh. 

And  for  thy  sake  I  have  shed  many  a  tear. 

Id,  Henry  VL 

The  lion  is  upon  his  death-bed  :  not  an  enemy  that 
does  not  apply  for  a  eoUop  of  him.  L'Ettrange. 

Sweetbread  and  ooUopt  were  with  skewers  pricked 
About  the  sides.  Dryden't  FtMet. 

A  cook  perhaps  has  mighty  things  professed ; 
Then  sent  up  but  two  dishes  nicely  drest : 
What  signifies  Scotch  coUopt  to  a  feast  ? 

King's  Cookery^ 

CO'LLOQUY,  n.  1.   )    Lat.  colloquium.  Con- 

Collo'quial,  adj.  S  ference,  conversation; 
alternate  discourse ;  talk. 

My  earthly,  by  his  heavenly  over-powered. 
In  that  celestial  colloquy  sublime. 
As  with  an  object  that  excels  the  sense, 
Daszled,  and  spent,  sunk  down. 

Milton't  Paradiu  Lott. 

In  retirement  make  frequent  coUoquiet,  or  short 
discoursings,  between  God  and  thy  own  soul. 

Tasflor. 

COLLOT  d'Herbois  (J.  M.),  a  distin- 
guished French  revolutionist,  was  bom  at  Main- 
tenon,  near  Chartres.  He  was,  early  in  life,  a 
strolling  actor,  in  which  capacity  he  visited  Ly- 
ons ;  and  finally  Paris,  at  toe  commencement  of 
the  public  commotions.  He  was  soon  noticed 
as  a  street  orator,  and  member  of  the  jacobin 
dob;  and  in  1792  accused  La  Fayette  of  trea- 
son at  the  bar  of  the  National  Assembly.  The 
same  year  be  published  his  Almanach  du  Pfere 
Gerard,  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
After  this  he  became  the  decided  enemy  of  roy- 
alty ;  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  munici- 
pality on  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  who  procured 
the  dethronement  of  Louis  XVI. ;  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  Justice,  and  a  deputy  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention.  He  demanded,  at  the  first 
sitting,  the  abolition  of  royalty,  and  that  death 
should  be  the  punishment  of  emigration.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  lie  voted  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  king;  and  was  soon  after  sent  to  Or- 
leans and  Lyons,  where,  in  the  name  of  liberty, 
he  committed  the  most  horrid  butcheries,  having 
assisted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Girondists.  He 
was  nominated,  with  other  members  of  the  ja- 
cobin club,  to  draw  op  the  act  of  accusation 
against  kings.  His  life  was  attempted  in  May, 
1794,  by  a  man  named  Admiral,  who  fired  two 
pistols  at  him.    July  18th  he  was  appointed 


president  of  the  Contention,  and  joined  with 
other  members  to  procure  the  overthrow  of 
Robespierre.  On  the  28th  of  August,  Lecointre, 
of  Versailles,  denounced  him  and  others,  as  accom- 
plices of  the  tyrant  they  had  destroyed ;  and  though 
this  accusation  was  rejected,  they  were  arrested 
in  March,  1795,  on  fresh  charges,  and  soon  after 
condemned  to  exile.  CoUot,  endeavouring  to 
excite  an  insurrection  of  the  negroes,  was  con- 
fined in  the  fortress  of  Sinamari,  where  he  died 
in  November,  1796.  He  wrote  several  dramatic 
pieces. 

COXLOW,  n.  s.  More  properly  colly,  from 
coal. 

CoUow  is  the  word  by  which  they  denote  black 
grime  of  burnt  coals,  or  wood.     Woodward  on  Fomils. 

COLLU'CTANCY,  n.s.    i      Lat.  colluctor, 

Collucta'tion,  n. «.  S  colluctatio.  Con> 

test,  struggle ;  contrariety,  opposition,  spite. 

The  thermae,  natural  baths,  or  hot-springs,  do  not 
owe  their  heat  to  any  coUuctation  or  efifervescenoe  of 
the  minerals  in  them.  Woodward's  Nat.  Hittory. 

COLLU'DE,  t;.  n.  "n     Lat.  colludo,  collmio. 

CoLLu'sioN,  -n.  8.     f  To  conspire  in  a  firaud ; 

CoLLu'siVE,  adj.      \  to  act  in  concert  for  a 

CoLLv'siVELY,  adv.  i  bad  purpose ;    to  play 

CoLLu'soRY,  adj.    J  into  each  others  hands. 

CoUunoH  is,  in  our  common  law,  a  deceitful  agree- 
meut  or  compact  between  two  or  more,  for  the  one  part 
to  bring  an  action  against  ih^  other  to  some  evil  pur- 
pose ;  as  to  defraud  a  third  of  his  right.  CoweU., 

By  the  ignoranee  of  the  merchants,  or  dishonesty  of 
weavers,  or  the  coUunon  of  both,  the  wan  was  bad. 
and  the  price  excessive.  Swi/^. 

COLLUM,  the  neck.    See  Anatomy. 

COLLUMPTON,  a  neat  town  of  Devonshire, 
seated  on  the  river  Columb,  near  its  mouth.  It 
carries  on  the  woollen  manufacture.  It  is  ten 
miles  north  of  Exeter,  and  150  west  by  south  of 
London. 

COLLUTHIANS,  a  religious  sect  who  rose 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  on 
occasion  of  me  indulgence  shown  to  Arius  by 
Alexander,  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Several 
people  being  scandalised  at  so  much  condescen- 
sion, Collu  thus,  a  priest  of  the  same  city,  hence 
took  a  pretence  for  holding  separate  assemblies, 
and  by  degrees  proceeded  to  the  ordination  of 
priests,  as  if  he  had  been  a  bishop ;  pretending 
a  necessity  for  this  to  oppose  Arius.  To  his 
schism  he  added  heresy;  teaching  that  God  did 
not  create  the  wicked,  &c.  He  was  condemned 
by  a  council  held  at  Alexandria  by  Osius,  A.  D. 
330. 

CCXLLY,  V.  a.  &  n. «.  From  coal.  To  grime 
with  coal :  to  smut  with  coal. 

Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  eoUied  night. 

That  in  a  speed,  unfolds  both  heaven  and  earth 

And,  ere  a  man  hath  pow  er  to  say,  behold. 

The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up.     ShoAspeorv. 

Suppose  thou  saw  her  dressed  in  some  old  hirsiut 
attire,  out  of  fashion,  coarse  raiment,  besmeared  with 
soot,  coUy,  perfumed  with  opopanax. 

Burton  on  Metamekot^f., 

COLLYBUS,  coXXv/3oc,  in  antiquity,  the  rate 
of exchange 

COLLYR^,  orCoLLYRiDEs,  in  antiquity,  an 
ornament  of  hair,  worn  by  the  women  on  their 
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uecb.    It  was  made  in  the  form  of  the  small 
RMmdish  cakes  called  foXXvpac,  collyne. 

COLLYRIDIANS,  in  chureh  history,  a  sect 
iDirutb  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  denomi- 
nated from  a  little  cake,  called  by  the  Greeks 
oXXupcAoi,  coUyridia,  which  they  offered  to  the 
Vii^n  Maiy.  They  were  chiefly  Arabian  wo- 
neo,  who»  out  of  an  extravagant  yeneration  for 
liie  Vii^o,  met  once  a  year  to  celebrate  a  so- 
lenn  ftast,  and  to  render  divine  honors  to  Mary, 
as  to  a  goddess ;  eatinfl^  the  cake  which  they 
oileml  in  her  name/  St.  Epiphanius,  who  re- 
lates the  history  of  this  superstitious  ceremony, 
lidirales  it.  They  sprung  up  in  opposition  to 
the  Antidico-Mananitis. 

COLLYHIUM,  n.t.  Lat  An  ointment  for 
the  eyes. 

COLMAN  (George),  a  celebrated  theatrical 
vriter,  was  bom  at  Rorence  about  1733.  His 
fttber,  Thomas  Colman,  esq.  married  a  sister  of 
the  countess  of  Bath,  being,  at  that  time,  British 
leulent  at  the  court  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
cany. He  received  the  early  part  of  his  educa- 
Hon  at  Westminster  school,  where  Churchill, 
Uojd,  Thornton,  and  others,  who  afterwards 
<}8tiogaisbed  themselves  in  the  literary  world, 
were  hu  intimate  companions.  His  poetical  ge- 
nu appeared  while  at  school ;  and  a  copy  of 
venes  which  he  addressed  to  his  cousin  lord 
Poiteney,  were  afterwards  published  in  the  Saint 
James's  Magazine.  From  Westminster  he  re- 
a»Ted  to  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  gave  many  proofs  of  his  lively  genius;  and,  in 
coojunction  with  Bonnel  Thornton,  produced  a 
vecklj  paper  called  the  Connoisseur,  which  was 
continued  from  January,  1754,  to  September, 
1*36,  and  published  afterwards  in  4  vols.  t2mo. 
Thii  woik  appeared  abont  the  same  time  with 
the  World,  the  Adventurer,  and  the  Rambler, 
and  though  it  met  not  with  an  equal  share  of  ap- 
probation, yet  it  may  justly  be  affirmed  that  it 
ODtains  some  papers  superior  to  any  in  them, 
^  ludicrously  portraymg  the  manners  of 
^  day.  After  taking  the  degree  of  A.  M. 
Hr.  Coiman  left  college,  and  took  up  his  re- 
adence  in  London.  He  entered  at  Lincoln's 
^  and  was  soqu  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  he 
Berer  Ibllowed  that  profession ;  being  more  in- 
ched to  the  pursuit  of  literature.  In  1760  he 
pablidied  a  dramatic  piece  of  great  humor,  en- 
taied  Polly  Honeycombe,  which  was  acted  at 
I^nry-lane  with  great  success ;  and  the  next  year 
^  piodnced  the  comedy  of  the  Jealous  Wife, 
vhich  was  thought  superior  to  any  which  had 
ippeaied  for  many  years.  By  the  death  of  lord 
oath  ia  1754,  he  came  to  the  possession  of  a 
osndsorae  fortune,  which  was  considerably  aug- 
mented by  that  of  general  Pulteney  in  1767.  Still, 
Werer,  be  continued  to  write  for  the  stage, 
^  in  coojunction  with  Garrick,  produced  that 
cxcdlent  comedy  called  the  Clandestine  Mar- 
1^  He  also  translated  the  comedies  of  Te- 
reaoe  into  blank  verse,  which  added  considerably 
to  bit  fame  as  a  writer.  In  1768  he  became  a 
patefitee  of  Covent-garden  theatre,  but  soon  after 
loid  his  ahaie,  and  made  a  nurchase  of  the  Hay- 
jaariei  theatre  from  Mr.  Samuel  Foyte,  which 
he  supplied  either  with  original  pieces  or  transla^ 
tiwa,  and  for  which  he  was  at  considerable 
Vm^VL 


pains  to  engage  tne  ablest  actors,  particularly  in 
comedy.  Having  translated  Horace's  Art  of 
Poetry,  he  prefixed  an  ingenious  account  of  the 
design  of  its  author,  and  added  to  the  value  of 
the  whole  by  numerous  critical  notes.  Among 
a  number  of  small  pieces  of  the  humorous  kind, 
the  Genius,  and  the  Gentleman,  were  both  pro- 
ductions of  his.  In  1789  he  had  a  stroke  'of 
the  palsy,  which  greatly  impaired  his  under- 
standing, in  consequence  of  which  his  son  was 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  theatre ; 
and  he  died  in  August,  1794. 

CoLMAK  (St.),  the  founder  of  the  church  and 
bishopric  of  Cloyneln  Ireland,  flourished  about 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century.  A  well,  reputed 
holy,  to  the  north-west  of  Cloyne,  is  dedicated 
to  him,  and  is  much  frequented  bv  the  Irish 
Catholics  on  his  anniversary,  November  24th. 

C(yLMAR,fi.s.   Fr.    A  sort  of  pear. 

CoLHAR,  a  laTge  and  handsome  town  of 
Fiance,  capital  of  the  department  of  Upper 
Rhine  and  ci-devant  province  of  Alsace.  It  is 
situated  on  two  small  rivers,  the  Fecht  and  the 
Lauch,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  flanked  with 
towers,  and  contains  15,000  inhabitants.  This 
town  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Argentivaria. 
It  was  fortined  towards  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  but  Louis  XIV  took  it  in  1673, 
and  demolished  the  works ;  and  the  French  have 
ever  since  retained  it.  It  is  twenty-seven  miles 
north-west  of  Bale,  and  thirty-four  S.  S.  W.  of 
Strasburgh. 

COLME,  a  river  of  France,  which  branches 
from  the  Aa,  at  Watte,  in  the  department  of  the 
Straits  of  Calais. 

COLN,  a  river  of  Essex,  which  rises  near 
Clare  in  Suffolk,  and,  passing  by  Halstead  and 
Colchester,  mns  into  the  German  Ocean  between 
Mersey  Island  and  the  main  land.  The  &mous 
Colchester  oysters  are  bred  in  the  salt  water  pools, 
at  the  mouth  of  this  river. 

COLNBROOK,  a  town  of  Buckinghamshire, 
seated  on  the  river  Coin,  which  separates  this 
county  from  Middlesex.  It  is  a  great  thorough- 
fare on  the  western  road,  and  has  several  good 
inns. 

COLOCYNTHIS.    See  Crcmis. 

COLOGNA,  a  rich  town  in  the  Venetian  ter- 
ritory, containing  6200  inhabitants,  who  trade  in 
wine  and  silk.  It  lies  twenty  miles  S.S.E. 
from  Vicenza. 

COLOGNE,  an  eleotorate  of  Germany,  and 
formerly  an  archbishopric,  but  of  late  years  se- 
cularised, and  includea  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
the  Lower  Rhme,  under  the  Prussian  dominion. 
It  is  mostly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  which  bounds  it  on  the  east,  and  separates 
it  from  the  duchy  of  Berg ;  on  the  north  it  is 
bounded  bv  Gueldres  and  Cleves,  on  the  west 
by  the  duchy  of  Juliers,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
electorate  ot  Treves.  It  is  about  ninety  miles 
long,  by  about  fourteen  of  average  breadth,  and 
contains  a  population  of  nearly  220,000  souls. 
The  upper  part  of  this  country  is  covered  witli 
large  forests;  but  in  the  lower,  com  and  flax 
are  produced  in  great  plenty.  It  is  included 
between  50"  30'  and  51*^25'  N.  lat.,  and  6»  35* 
and  70 10'  £.  long.,  extending  in  a  direction 
from  south-east  to  north-west  something  in  th« 
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/onu  of  a  semicircle.  The  Rhine,  which  is  the 
principal  river,  is  here  a  very  considerable 
stream,  receiving  an  accession  of  the  waters  of 
the  Nethe,  the  Aar,  the  £rp,  and  the  Neufs. 
The  places  of  chief  note  are  Cologne,  the  capital, 
Bonn,  a  very  considerable  town,  once  the  metro- 
polis and  the  residence  of  the  elector,  Bergheim, 
Bruyl,  and  Rheinburg.  Great  quantities  of  wine 
are  sent  out  of  this  country  by  means  of  the 
Rhine,  which  flows  nearly  seventy  miles  along 
I  its  borders.  There  are  also  some  lead  and  iron 
mines.  The  religion  most  prevalent  is  the  Ro- 
man Catholic;  but  free  toleration  is  enjoyed  by 
the  Protestants,  who  are  also  eligible  to  fill  pub- 
Uc  offices.  Formerly  the  dignity  of  archbishop 
and  that  of  elector  were  vested  in  die  same  person, 
who  was  arch-chancellor  of  the  empire,  and  oc- 
cupied the  third  place  in  the  college. 

Cologne,  the  capital  of  this  electorate,  is  an 
ancient  town,  known  to  the  Romans  by  the 
name  of  ColoniaAgrippin?^  because  it  was  built 
bv  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Claudius,  and  Colonia 
Ubiorum,  from  the  Ubii,  its  ancient  inhabitants. 
So  early  as  tlie  year  755  it  was  an  archbishopric, 
and  in  1260  it  entered  into  the  Hanseatic  league, 
and  was  once  considered  one  of  the  four  principal 
Hanstowns.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
close  to  the  Rhine,  and  is  fortified  with  strong 
walls,  flanked  with  thirty  large  towers,  and  sur- 
rounded with  three  ditches,  the  whole  forming  a 
circuit  of  nearly  seven  English  miles ;  but  it  was 
taken  by  the  French  under  general  Jourdan,  on 
the  6th  of  October,  1794,  not  only  without  re- 
sistance, but  even  with  demonstrations  of  joy. 
The  entrances  to  the  town  are  by  twenty-four 
gates,  and  within  the  walls  there  are  nineteen  pa- 
rishes, two  collegiate  churches,  two  abbeys, 
thirty- nine  monasteries,  two  establishments  for 
noble  ladies,  an  archiepiscopal  seminary,  and 
forty-nine  chapels,  besides  some  commandaries  of 
the  Teutonic  order,  and  of  the  order  of  Malta. 
The  French  suppressed  the  university,  which  was 
established  by  pope  Urban  VI.  in  1388,  and 
established  in  its  place  a  central  school,  with  a 
library,  a  museum,  philosophical  apparatus,  and 
botanic  garden.  The  streets  are  generally  nar- 
row and  crooked,  and  the  houses  very  ill  biiilt, 
the  only  square  worth  noticing  is  the  Forum* 
Novum,  and  the  best  buildings  are  the  churches* 
The  cathedral  is  vast  but  unfinished,  in  the  Gothic 
style ;  it  was  built  about  the  year  1 248.  Here  they 
say  three  kings,  or  wise  men,  who  came  from  the 
east  to  visit  the  Saviour  are  interred ;  they  lay  in 
a  large  purple  shrine,  spangled  with  gold,  upon 
a  pedesuil  of  brass,  in  the  middle  of  a  square 
mausoleum,  covered  within  and  without  with 
marble  and  jaspar.  Formerly  it  was  opened 
every  rooming  at  nine  o'clock,  when  the  kings 
were  seen  lying  at  full  length,  with  crowns  of 
gold  on  their  heads,  garnished  with  precious 
stones.  Their  names,  which  are  Gaspar,  Mel- 
chion,  and  Balthasar,  are  in  purple  characters  on 
a  little  grate,  which  is  adorned  with  an  infinite 
r  of  large  rich  nearls  and  precious  stones. 


particularly  an  oriental  topaz,  as  big  asapigeon*i 
egg,  and  valued  at  30,00Q  crowns.  Over  against 
them  are  six  large  branches  of  silver,  with  wax 
candles  which  burnt  night  and  day.    The  bones 
of  these  men,  we  are  told,  were  brought  to  Con- 
stantinople by  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine, 
from  thence  to  Milan  by  Eustorpius,  bishop  of 
that  see,  and  afterwards  hither  by  archbishop 
Rainold.    In  the  Jesuits'  college  are  the  portraits 
of  the  first  thirteen  gene/als  of  that  oraer,  with 
Ignatius  Loyola  at  their  head ;  and  in  the  church, 
which  is  the  finest  in  Cologne,  are  many  rich 
statues,  with  an  amazing  quantity  of  fine  silver 
plate ;  and  the  utensils  for  mass  are  all  of  gold 
enriched  vrith  precious  stones.  In  the  Cordeliers' 
church,  is  the  tomb  of  our  famous  countryman, 
Duns  Scotus,  sumamed  Doctor  Subtilis,  with 
this  epitaph,  <  Scotia  me  genuit,  Anglia  me  sos- 
cepit,  Gallia  me  docuit,  Colognia  me  tenet.^  In 
the  church  of  St.  Ursula  they  pretend  to  show 
her  tomb,  and  the  bones  of  the  11,000  virgin 
martyrs,  though  this  arises  from  a  mistaken  in* 
scription ;  the  heads  of  some  of  them  are  kept  in 
cases  of  silver,  some  of  them  covered  with  stuff 
of  gold  and  velvet.    The  canonesses  of  St.  Ur- 
sula were  all  countesses,  and  had  a  large  revenoe. 
They  have,  as  they  say,  three  of  the  thorns  of 
our  Saviour*s  crown,  and  one  of  the  vessels  which 
contained  the  water  that  he  converted  into  wine 
at  the  marriage  of  Cana.    The  church  of  St. 
Gestian  has  a  subterraneous  church  under  it. 
The  clergy  are  very  numerous,  and  had  formerly 
v(*;ry  large  revenues ;  there  are  said  to  be  not  fewer 
than  2000  ecclesiastics  of  all  ranks.  Baron  Poiniti 
said,  that  though  Cologne  was  one  of  the  greatest  ci- 
ties, it  was  one  of  the  most  melancholy  in  Europe; 
there  being  nothing  to  be  seen  but  priests,  frian, 
and  students,  many  of  whom  begged  alms  with  a 
song;  and  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  ringing  of 
bells.    The  population  of  this  city  is  estimsued 
at  50,000,  .the  greater  part  of  whom  are  papists;, 
the  Protestants  were  formerly  obliged  to  repair 
to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Mulheim,  in  the 
duchy  of  Berg,  for  public  worship,  but  they  now 
enjoy  toleration  in  this  respect,  and  have  many 
privileges.    The  trade  of  the  town  is  chiefly  in 
their  hands. 

The  principal  exports  are  wine,  timber,  earth- 
enware, slates  and  several  other  minerals,  fire- 
arms, and  various  articles  of  hardware  and  kitchen 
utensils.  Linen,  woollen,  and  silk  stufis,  kice, 
and  thread,  are  manufiustuied  here ;  and  great 
quantities  of  eau  de  Cologne,  so  famous  through- 
out Europe. '  It  was  formerly  governed  by  its 
own  senate  in  civil  matters ;  but  criminal  causes 
belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  elector  and  his 
chapter,  of  whom  the  inhabitants  were  very  jea- 
lous, so  that  they  would  not  permit  him  to  reside 
in  the  city;  his  usual  residence  used,  therefore, 
to  be  at  Bonn.  Cologne  is  seventeen  miles  east 
of  Juliers,  forty-seven  from  Maestricht,  and  ten 
north  of  Bonn.  It  is  situated  in  &*  55'  £.  kng. 
and  50''  55'  N.  lat. 
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A,  tn  extensive  country,  occupT- 
'  portion  of  the  north  and  north- 
of  South  America,  between  the 
SCS.  and  12°  30'  N.  lat,  and  58° 
ig.  On  the  north  and  north-east 
by  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  At- 
on  the  west  by  the  river  Essequibo, 
it  from  Guiana,  on  the  south  by 
and  by  Peru  westward,  while 
is  washed  by  the  great  Pacific 
lut  twelve  degrees  of  latitude  from 
the  north,  where  it  is  connected  by 
of  Darien  with  the  province  of  Gua^ 
ffth  America.  In  our  article  Ame- 
ve  treated,  at  some  length,  of  this 
portion  of  the  transatlantic  world; 
iising  prosperity  and  political  impor- 
independent  state  are  every  day  be- 
apparent,  we  cannot  forbear  adding 
ir  former  remarks. 

country,  the  ea?tem  part  was  for- 
iguisbed  by  the  name  of  Venezuela 
and  the  western  was  called  New 
Condinamarca,   the  name  of  the 
portion  being  Quito ;  the  two  for- 
now  constitute  the  great  divisions 
iblic  of  Colombia.    For  the  minor  di- 
great  districts,  and  the  popula- 
^b,  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  tlie 
Tables  given  in  the  description  of 
of  Colombia,  under   the    article 


■vast 


^the 


prominent  feature  on  the  western 
!  great  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  which 
ugh  the  whole  extent  from  north  to 
t^an  average  distance  of  l&O  miles  from 
'  \  Ocean.  'Northward,  about  the  second 
^  of  latitude,  a  branch  of  this  immense 
f  itrikes  off  in  an  east  and  north-east  di- 
I  and  soon  after  another  diverges  a  little 
I  west,  and  then  due  north ;  forming  three 
nt  main  chains,  with  many  subordinate 
crossing  the  country  in  all  directions, 
Ktbe  intervening  valleys  are  watered  by  the 
^f  ri?ers  and  smaller  streams,  that  rise 
;  the  mountains.  It  is  in  this  region  that 
I  reach  their  greatest  elevation,  and  the 
doQs  Chimborazo  lifts  its  lofty  summit  to 
sight  of  7147  yards  above  the  level  of  the 
^exceeded  alone  by  the  vast  Himalayan  chain 
i  eastern  continent  This  mountain  towers 
i  all  the  rest :  but  to  the  north  and  south 
i  cast,  others  of  a  height  little  inferior  are 
^  ascending  to  the  skies,  and  exhibiting,  with 
'  SDow-clad  cones,  a  striking  and  b^utiful 
ntiastwith  the  dark  blue  firmament  above, 
i  chief  of  these  are  Antisana,  Cotopaxi,  Illi- 
fUssa,  and  Pichinga,  varying  in  elevation  about 
loco  feet  from  esu^h  other.  North  of  the  equa- 
W  diis  mighty  chain  diminishes  gradually  in 
^eight,  and  diveiges  in  the  third  degree  of 
latitude  from  the  river  Atrato,  forming  aatarrow 
^ge  at  about  100  miles  average  distance  frt>m  the 
coast,  reaching  to  cape  Vela;  the  greatest  eleva- 


tion of  this  branch  b  about  16,000  feet,  the  plain 
of  Caraccas  in  which  'it  stands  being  2660  feet  ' 
above  the  sea.  The  Caraccas  coast,  which  is  of 
an  immense  extent,  affords  a  continuation  of  this 
great  table  land,  furnishing  the  ihost  tremendous 
precipices  in  the  world,  and  is  lost  in  Uie  sea 
nearly  opposite  to  the  island  of  Trinidad.  The 
Cordillera  of  Caraccas,  sometimes,  in  thewest^ 
em  part,  exceeds  8,000  feet;  it  includes  some 
large  and  beautifiil  valleys.  What  is  called  the 
Cordillera  of  the  Cataracts  of  Orinoco  forms  the 
second  great  branch  of  the  Andes;  between  the 
third  and  sixth  degrees  of  north  latitude  it  ex- 
tends itself,  forming  the  loft^  plain  of  Tuquillo 
and  St.  Martin,  and  exhibiting  the  peaks  of 
Umama  and  Cavanami.  Here  the  rivers  Gua- 
vari,  Meta,  Zama,  and  Ymerida,  take  their  rise, 
and  the  awful  cataracts  of  Atur^  and  Maypur^ 
occur.  Beyond  these  this  chain  is  of  greater 
height,  and  stretches  in  a  southerly  direction  as  * 
frir  as  the  Portuguese  frontiers,  where  a  vast  and 
impenetrable  region  of  forest  extends,  over  which 
no  European  has  yet  passed.  Here  are  the 
sources  of  the  magnificent  river  Orinoco,  un- 
known both  to  the  Spaniards  and  the  cirilised 
Indians  themselves.  The  highest  point  of  thic 
Cordillera  is  Duida,  a  volcanic  mountain  above 
8,465  feet  high.  Three  vast  plains  run  between 
the  bases  of  these  branches  ot  the  Andes,  open 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  the  most  northerly  being 
that  of  Orinoco,  luxuriant  in  herbage,  but  with 
comparatively  few  trees,  and  these  widely  scat- 
terea.  Here  an  immense  flat  occurs,  with  vast 
savannahs,  called  Los  Llanos  (the  Plains),  where 
the  residents  of  the  towns  and  villages  feed  innu- 
merable herds  of  cattle. 

The  enterprising  Humboldt,  who  penetrated 
frirthest  and  made  the  most  valuable  discoTeriet 
in  tliis  country,  speaking  of  its  general  aspect, 
expresses  himself  thus : 

*  When  a  traveller,  newly  arrived  from  Eu- 
rope, penetrates  for  the  first  time  into  the  forests 
ofSouth  America,  nature  presents  herself  to  him 
under  an  unexpected  aspect.  The  objects,  that 
surround  him,  recall  but  feebly  those  pictures 
which  celebrated  writers  have  traced  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  in  Florida,  and  in  other  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  New  World.  He  feels  at 
every  step,  that  he  is  not  on  the  confines,  but  in 
the  venr  centre,  of  the  torrid  zone;  not  in  one 
of  the  West  India  islands,  but  on  a  vast  oonti-' 
nent,  where  everything  is  gigantic — the  moun- 
tains, the  rivers,  and  me  mass  of  vegetation.  If 
he  feel  strongly  the  beauty  of  picturesque  sce- 
nery, he  can  scarcely  define  the  various  emotions 
which  crowd  upon  his  mind ;  he  can  scarcely 
distingubh  what  most  excites  his  admiration-* 
the  deep  silence  of  those  solitudes,  the  indivi- 
dual b^uty  and  contrast  of  forms,  or  that  vigor 
and  freshness  of  vegetable  life,  which  characte- 
rise the  climate  of  the  tropics.  It  might  be  said 
that  the  earth,  overloadea  with  plants,  does  not 
allow  them  space  enough  to  unfold  themselves. 
Xbe.trunks  ot  the  trees  are  every  where  concealed 
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under  a  thick  carpet  of  verdure ;  and  if  carefully 
transplanted  the  orchideae,  the  pipers,  and  the 
pathos,  which  a  single  cpurbanl,  or  American 
fig-tree  nourishes,  we  should  cover  a  vast  extent 
of  ground.  By  this  singular  assemblage,  the 
forests,  as  well  as  the  flanks  of  the  rocks  and 
mountains,  enlarge  the  domains  of  organic  n»- 
tuie.  The  same  lianas  which  creep  on  the 
ground,  leach  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  pass 
from  one  to  another  at  the  height  of  more  than 
100  feet  We  walked  for  some  hours  under 
the  shade  of  these  arcades,  that  scarcely  admit  a 
|[limpse  of  the  sky,  which  appeared  to  me  of  an 
indigo  blue,  so  much  the  deeper,  as  the  green  of 
the  equinoctial  plants  is  generally  of  a  stronger 
tint,  vrith  somewhat  of  a  brownish  hue.  A 
great  fern  tree,  very  different  from  the  polypo- 
dium  arboreum  of  the  West  Indies,  rose  above 
masses  of  scattered  rocks.  In  this  place  we  were 
struck  for  the  first  time  with  the  sight  of  those 
nests  in  the  shape  of  bottles,  or  small  pockets, 
which  are  suspended  from  the  branches  of  the 
lowest  trees,  and  which  attest  the  admirable  in- 
dustry of  the  orioles,  that  mingle  their  warblings 
with  the  hoarse  cries  of  the  parrots  and  the  ma- 
caws. These  last,  so  well  known  for  their  vivid 
colors,  fly  onl^r  in  pairs,  while  the  real  parrots 
wander  about  in  flocks  of  several  hundreds.  A 
man  must  have  lived  in  those  climates,  particu- 
larly in  the  hot  valleys  of  the  Andes,  to  conceive 
liow  these  birds  sometimes  drown  with  their  voice 
the  noise  of  the  torrents,  which  rush  down  firom 
rock  to  rock.' 

Caraccas  seems  to  form  three  distinct  zones 
from  east  to  west;  first  that  of  the  cultivated 
land  along  the  shore ;  then  the  pasturage,  or  sa- 
vannahs ;  and  lastly,  one  of  forests,  extending 
beyond  the  river  Orinoco,  penetrable  only  by 
means  of  the  rivers  that  intersect  them.  It  may 
be  said,  indeed,  to  exhibit  the  three  most  strik- 
ing varieties  of  human  society ;  that  of  the  wild 
hunter  in  the  woods  of  Orinoco,  of  the  pastoral 
life  in  the  savannahs,  and  the  agricultural  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  near  the  coast.  Alons  the 
coasts  of  the  Pacific,  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the 
Atlantic,  is  a  tract  of  country,  reaching  to  the 
Cordilleras,  the  climate  of  which  is  hot,  and 
most  unhealthy ;  in  parts  where  it  is  well  wa- 
tered the  soil  is  luxuriant,  but  where  the  pe- 
riodical rains  fail,  or  the  rivers  are  liable  to  dry 
up  in  their  couise,  it  is  parched,  and  sterile.  In 
the  province  of  Coro,  for  instance,  it  has  some- 
times not  rained  for  four  years  together,  and 
seasons  of  similar  drought,  though  not  to  so 
great  a  degree,  have  been  experienced  in  other 
parts  near  the  coast  In  this  region  most  of  the 
rivers  are  short  in  their  course,  inconsiderable  in 
the  volume  of  their  waters,  and  so  'rapid,  and 
their  beds  generally  so  rock^,  as  to  be  navigable 
but  a  little  distance  from  their  mouths.  The  river 
.  Magdalena  alone,  which  descends  700  miles 
along  the  valleyM  of  the  Andes,  is  navigable  550 
miles  above  its  mouth,  as  far  as  the  port  of 
Honda.  The  Cauca,  in  the  valley  of  Anuoquia, 
and  the  Atracto,  in  Choco,  are  considerable 
streams,  the  banks  of  which  are  covered  with 
forests  that  bespeak  a  soil  fertile  to  excess;  but 
a  burning  climate  renders  human  life  highly 
precarious;  and  innumerable  insects  and  poi- 


sonous reptiles  destroy  all  its  comfort.    As  jou 
ascend  the  mountains  the  climate  grows  mild, 
vegetation  is  uninterrupted  through  the  whole 
year;  wheat,  leguminous  plants,  and  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  temperate  zone  abound,  and  are 
of  excellent  quality;  venomous  animals  are  rare, 
and  man  feels  the  grateful  salubrity  of  the  tern 
perature,  conducive  alike  to  his  tabor  and  eo- 
Toyment.     This  temperature  continues  to  the 
height  of  9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
where  the  air  is  cold  and  the  sky  cloudy,  and 
yegetation  slow  and  stunted.    When  yon  reach 
the  elevation  of  15,700  feet,  you  find  no  trace  of 
it  remaining  except  the  lichen,  which  is  found 
nearly  3000  feet  higher;  all  is  solitude,  uninter- 
rupted by  a  single  living  creature,  except  the 
equally  solitary  condor,  and  the  few  human 
beings  whom  love  of  euterprize  and  discovery 
may  lead  to  tempt  the  difliculties  of  so  lofky  an 
ascent.    The  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit  varies 
from  77^  to  115**  as  you  ascend  to  the  height  of 
4800 ;  and  beyond  that,  to  8000  feet  of  elevation, 
from  50°  to  77^.    Beyond  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, stretching  eastward  and  southward,  is  an 
immense  tract  of  level  plains,  from  the  Andes  to 
the  river  Amazon,  and  the  mountainous  country, 
near  the  Orinoco.  Vast  savannahs  are  watered  by 
the  above  river,  and  the  numerous  streams,  that 
compose  the  Meta  and  the  Apur^ ;  die  overflow- 
ings of  which  for  four  montns  in  the  year  con- 
vert the  country  into  a  great  lake  or  inland  sea, 
on  which  the  villages  or  cattle  farms  appear  like 
so  many  islets,    lliese  plains  are  extremely  ridi 
in  agricultural  productions,  and  feed  immense 
herds  of  cattle.    When  the  rivers  retire  within 
their  banks,  the  whole  country  is  covered  with 
the  most  luxuriant  pasturage.  The  forests  on  the 
banks  of  tlie  rivers  abound  with  the  most  valu- 
able timber,  and  dye-woods,  and  the  soil  is  ex- 
cellent for  the  cultivation  of  surar,  cotton,  coflTee, 
cocoa,  indigo,  and  tobacco.    Nature  teems  with 
animal  and  vegetable  life ;  vrild  beasts,  venom- 
ous reptiles,  and  insects,  prove  the  torment  of 
man,  who  vainly  Imagines  all  the  comforts  of 
existence  designed  for  his  sole  use  and  conve- 
nience.   Though  the  climate  here  u  hot,  it  is 
not  so  unhealthy  as  that  of  the  coast;  the  air  is 
purified  and  refreshed  by  the  breezes*  that  are 
constantly  passing  over  Uiis  vast  grassy  ocean, 
which  extends  from  the  Orinoco  to  the  Andes, 
300  miles,  in  almost  every  direction.      Vera 
Cruz  and  Carthagena  are  the  only  ports  in  Con- 
dinamarca  or  New  Granada,  that  have  any  con- 
nexion with  foreign  colonies,  or  intercourse  with 
any  part  of  Europe,  except  Spain ;  the  nature  of 
its  coast  and  the  situation  of  its  population  on 
the  Cordilleras,  have  few  attractions   for    fo- 
reigners, and  the  dangerous  gales  of  wind  from 
the  north  render  the  Mexican  Gulf,  which  bounds 
this  country  on  the  north,  very  litUe  frequented 
during  a  part  of  the  year.    The  Caraccas  coasts, 
on  the  contrary,  possess  great  advantages  for 
foreign  intercourse,  from  their  great  extent  east^- 
vrard,  from  the  number  of  their  forts,  and  their 
safe  anchorage  at  all  seasons.    The  ports  of  Cu- 
mana,  Barcelona,  La  Guayra,  Porto  Cabello^ 
Coro,  and  Maracaiboy  present  ^ilities  of  inter- 
couise  %o  great,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
restrain  an  illicit  trade  with  foreign  parts.    The 
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most  &TonbIe  parts  of  the  coantry  for  colonisa- 

tkn  axe,  unquestionably,  the  four  maritime  pro- 
Tiooes  of  Orinoco,  Caraccas,  Zulia,  and  Magda- 

lena,  near  the  Gulf  of  Paria:  in  the  first  of 
these  provinces  the  land  is  extremely  fertile,  and 
rarticahrly  &mous  for  the  culture  of  the  cocoa. 
The  district  of  Barcelona  is  not  only  very  fruit- 
ful, but  it  is  almost  uninhabited.  Of  all  these 
provinceSy  however,  Caiaccas  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful, and  unrivalled  for  fertility;  but  a  small 
portion  only  of  its  land  is  uncultivated,  and 
there  is  hardly  a  single  estate,  that  is  not  so 
shackled,  as  to  involve  a  purchaser  in  endless 
litigarions.  Besides  this,  perhaps,  emigrants 
would  do  well  not  to  visit  this  province,  since 
they  might  with  great  difficulty  renounce  its  ce- 
letial  cUmate  and  its  lovely  valleys  for  the,  con- 
fessedly, greater  advantages  of  other  parts  of 
Columbia.  In  2ulia  the  province  of  Merida  has 
most  attractions  for  the  foreign  settlers ;  it  has 
a  (banning  climate,  and. though  its  territory  is 
mountainous  it  is  fruitful ;  all  the  grains  and 
fruits  of  the  temperate  zone  are  produced  in 
abundance  on  the  high  lands,  while  every  tro- 
pical production,  particulariy  sugar  cane  and 
cocoa^  is  yielded  by  the  warmest  valleys  below. 
Mantcaibo  also,  from  its  immense  lake  and  gulf, 
possesses  great  advantages  for  agriculture  and 
commerce;  nearly  a  hundred  rivers  discharge 
.  themselves  into  its  basin,  the  banks  of  which 
are  amazingly  fertile;  but  many  of  the  settle- 
ments have  been  abandoned  on  account  of  their 
unhealthy  climate.  But  Magdalena  is  the  most 
advantageous  for  a  foreign  settlement ;  its  lands 
are  almost  unoccupied,  and  produce  in  great 
abundance  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  in- 
digo, tobacco,  maize,  and  fruits  and  vegetables 
of  every  kind.  There  are  also  extensive  pas- 
tures for  cattle,  the  soil  of  which  is  excellent. 
The  climate  is  generally  healthy,  and  the  settler 
may  find  a  temperature  suited  to  his  constitu- 
tion, by  ascending  the  mountains  to  a  greater  or 
less  elevation.  Game  and  fiah  are  found  in 
great  plenty  in  the  woods  and  in  the  adjacent 
seas.  Two  principal  ports,  Santa  Marta  on  the 
west,  and  Cuidad  del  Hacba  on  the  east,  tend 
much  to  forward  the  commercial  business  of  this 
province ;  the  latter,  especially,  affording  an  ex- 
cellent market  for  the  produce  raised  in  the 
coantry,  and  for  every  article  of  consumption 
brought  from  other  parts.  Saviuilla  or  Salda- 
mlla,  in  Carthagena,  is  the  natural  port  of  Mag- 
dalena, and  is  destined,  no  doubt,  by  its  situa^ 
tion,  to  bocome  the  principal  mart  for  the  trade 
of  the  interior,  thouf^  it  is  now  closed  in  favor 
of  Santa  Marta,  the  communication  between 
which  and  the  river  Canca  is  circuitous  and 
troublesome,  whereas  Savanilla  lies  at  the  verv 
mouth  of  that  river.  The  principal  defect  of  this 
port  is  the  extreme  shallowness  of  water  above 
It,  so  that  even  flat  boats,  when  loaded,  with  dif- 
ficulty can  reach  Baianquilla,  but  this  might  be 
remedied  were  the  mouth,  called  Boca  Viega^ 
Slopped  up,  and  the  great  body  of  the  water  di- 
rected to  the  other  outlet 

In  common  with  all  those  countries  through 
which  the  mighty  chain  of  the  Andes  passes, 
*vi — 1^  jj  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes. 


There  are  several  volcanoes  in  this  part  of  that 
chain,  particularly  Cotopaxi,  Pichincha,  Sangai, 
and  £1  Altar,  or  Altair,  die  oescription  of  wluch 
having  been  so  fully  given  in  the  article  Andes, 
we  forbear  to  enlarge.  Caraccas,  as  well  as  Qnitn, 
and  the  central  parts,  is  liable  to  very  sensible 
shocks  of  earthquakes.  In  1T97  dreadful  ra- 
vages were  produced  by  them  in  the  month  of 
December;  on  the  first  of  May,  1802,  at  eleven 
at  night,  there  was  a  pretty  strong  shock,  with 
oscillation,  from  west  to  east;  on  the  20th  of 
the  same  month,  at  four  in  the  morning,  another 
was  felt  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  the  earth  did 
not  recover  its  horizontal  level  for  the  space  of 
two  minutes ;  on  the  14th  of  July  following,  tw» 
shocks  occurred  at  forty  minutes  past  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  another  at  thtrty-five  minutes 
past  six.  The  causes  and  local  origin  of  these 
earthquakes  must  exist  in  the  province  of  Cu- 
mana,  since  they  are  more  violent  there  than 
elsewhere. 

The  seasons  of  this  part  of  South  America  are 
only  two,  winter  and  summer;  and  these  are 
marked  not  so  much  by  heat  and  cold  as  by  rain 
and  drought.  In  Caiaccas,  during  the  wet  season, 
it  rains  for  the  space  of  three  hours  a  day,  and 
more  commonly  in  the  evening  dian  in  the 
morning.  There  are,  however,  some  days  in  wliich 
not  a  drop  of  rain  falls,  and  others  when  it  rains 
incessantly,  the  country  generally,  plains,  moun- 
tains, and  valleys  sharing  its  blessings  and  its 
inconveniences.  It  is  not  drizzling  rain  as  in 
the  northern  regions ;  but  it  descends  in  torrents, 
producing  more  water  in  a  single  day  than  that 
of  Europe  does  in  a  week,  fhe  total  quantity 
is  ten  times  that  of  the  polar  regions.  The  rivers 
inundate  the  country  during  me  greater  part  of 
this  season,  and  the  lands  are  covered  to  an  im- 
mense depth,  only  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees 
being  visible,  and  serving  for  land-marks.  This 
is  the  case,  especially,  in  the  north  pkin  of  Ori- 
noco, which  extends  450  miles  in  length  and  120 
in  breaddi.  M.  de  Humboldt  describes  the  dry 
season  in  Guiana  as  a  horrible  time,  and  gives 
an  excellent  picture  of  the  regeneration  of  nature, 
especially  ot  vegetation,  on  the  return  of  the 
rain.  Crocodiles,  and  other  reptiles,  seem  then^ 
to  revive,  and  multitudes  of  horses,  oxen,  wild 
asses,  and  ferocious  animab,  rtish,  panting  witfa- 
eagemess,  from  the  burning  desert  to  quench* 
their  thirst  in  the  marshes,  plunging  into  them 
and  drinking  with  so  much  avidity,  that  they 
become  swollen,  and  often  die  in  a  fow  hours. 
The  effect  is  different,  however,  in  some  parts  ; 
along  the  coapt  of  Cayenne,  Surinam,  Berbice, 
Demerara,  and  Essequibo  the  air  is  refreshed  by 
the  sea-breezes,  the  diy  season  is  delightful,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  rainy  season  is  hotter  and 
more  unhealthy.  The  climate  of  Condinamarca 
is  very  various ;  the  lofty  Cordillera  of  the  Andes, 
and  the  snows  which  constantly  cover  its  sum- 
mit, subject  this  country,  though  lying  under  the 
eouator,  to  all  the  cold  of  the  polar  regions, 
while  on  the  lower  plains  the  heat  is  intense. 
The  elevated  spots  between  the  ridges  of  th« 
mountains  are  temperate  and  settled  in  their  cli- 
mate, and  there  Europeans  chiefly  fix  tlieir  abodo. 

There  are  many  lakes  in  Colombia,  a  great 
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uumber  of  which  are  formed  by  the  rains,  and 
others  are  the  reservoirs  of  riyers,  which  flow 
into  them.  The  former  are  frequently  met  with 
in  the  low  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Orinoco ;  £e  greatest  of  the  second  description 
are  Maracaibo  and  Valencia.  The  lake  of  Ma- 
racaibo  has  been  already  referred  to  in  our  article 
America,  under  the  division  of  Colombia ;  it  is 
very  deep  and  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels ; 
its  waters  are  always  fresh ;  but  violent  storms 
will  sometimes  force  those  of  the  neighbouring 
gulf  into  it  There  is  generally  a  considerable 
undulation  on  it,  and  when  the  north  wind  blows 
hard  the  waves  rise  very  high.  The  shores  in 
the  vicinity  are  unhealthy  in  consequence  of  the 
vapors  that  arise  in  the  night ;  but  the  richness 
of  the  soil  in  the  western  part  has  induced  some 
Spaniards  to  take  up  their  residence  there,  in 
order  to  cultivate  cacao  and  provisions.  On  the 
south  it  is  uncultivated,  and  without  inhabitants ; 
the  northern  side,  though  hotter,  is  much  more 
healthy.  The  Indians  build  their  villages  on  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  deeming  it  the  most  healthy 
plan;  to  one  of  these  the  Spaniards  gave  the 
name  .of  Little  Venice,  or  Venezuela,  which  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  whole  province. 
There  are  four  of  these  villages  remaining,  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  monk.  There  is  a  mine 
or  vein  of  mineral  pitch  on  the  north-west  of 
Lake  Maracaibo,  used  in  graving  vessels,  which 
emits,  during  the  hot  weather,  corruscations  from 
its  surface  like  frequent  lightnings ;  the  natives 
call  them  St.  Anthony's  lanterns ;  they  make  use 
of  them  in  steering  by  during  the  dark  ntehts  of 
the  torrid  zone.  The  lake  of  Valencia  is  of  much 
less  extent,  being  only  fort^  miles  long  and 
twelve  broad ;  it  is  situated  in  a  valley,  every- 
where, except  on  the  west,  surrounded  by  lofty 
and  steep  precipices.  Its  banks  are  covered 
with  the  most  luxuriant  herbage.  The  waters  of 
his  lake  are  much  subject  to  evaporation,  and, 
being  elevated  more  than  1300  teet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean,  it  is  thought  that  they  have 
some  subterraneous  communication.  This  gra- 
dual retreat  of  the  waters,  and  some  new  islands 
appearing,  frequently,  have  given  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  lake  may  perhaps  become  dry. 
The  southern  shores  are  desert,  and  a  gloomy 
monotony  prevails  in  consequence  of  their  being 
overshadowed  by  a  ridge  of  high  mountains, 
while  on  the  north  the  country  is  cheerful  and 
richly  cultivated.  This  part  of  the  shore  has  the 
appearance  of  a  garden,  regularly  laid  out  with 
borders  of  oestrums,  azedaracs,  and  other  shrubs 
always  blooming,  which  join  together  the  scat- 
tered farms.  The  houses  are  surrounded  with 
trees ;  the  ceiba,  with  its  large  yellow  flowers, 
entwines  its  branches  with  the  purple  erithryna ; 
the  most  vivid  vegetable  colors  form  a  pleasing 
oontrast  with  the  unclouded  uniformity  of  the 
sky ;  and  in  the  dry  season  artificial  watering 
preserves  the  burning  soil  in  a  state  of  continual 
verdure  and  fertility.  Here  and  tliere  vast 
masses  of  granite  rock  break  abruptly  through 
the  cultivated  vegetation  of  the  valley,  nourishing 
on  their  bare  and  forked  surfaces  a  few  succulent 
plants  that  prepare  mould  for  distant  ages,  and 
with  their  withered  branches  stanl  like  signals 
on  a  high  cliff.    In  ancient  times  this  valley  was 


covered  with  waters,  and  tliere  ^re  probably 
shoals  or  islets  in  the  midst  of  it.  The  lake  has 
many  islandii  on  it,  not  less  than  fifteen,  forming 
three  clusters ;  the  largest  of  these.  Burro,  is  two 
miles  long,  and  is  inhabited  by  Mestizoes,  who 
rear  a  few  goats.  The  fish  is  abundant,  but  there 
are  only  three  sorts,  the'guavina,  the  Tagra,  and 
the  sardina ;  their  flesh,  however,  is  very  insipid 
in  flavor.  On  the  southern  shore  tobacco  is 
raised,  and  here  are  some  of  the  finest  plantations 
in  the  whole  prorince.  In  Guiana  is  the  lake 
of  Parinia  or  Paranatipinca,  an  oblong  piece  of 
water  about  100  miles  long  by  fifty  broad ;  in 
an  island  of  which  there  is  a  rock  of  glittering 
mica,  said  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  city  of 
£1  Dorado,  a  supposed  place,  the  streets  of  which 
were  asserted  to  be  paved  vrith  gold.  This  lake 
gi^es  rise  to  the  lai^  river  Rio  Blanco,  and  is 
described  as  situated  in  lat.  3®  40*  N.,  and  long 
er  20'  W. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  country  in  the  world  so 
abundant  in  rivers ;  every  valley  has  them,  either 
of  the  larger  or  smaller  description,  and,  if  they 
are  not  navigable,  yet  they  would  copiously 
supply  all  the  wants  of  the  population,  were  it 
even  increased  a  hundred  fold.  Those  streams 
which  take  their  rise  on  the  northern  sides  of  the 
mountains  in  Caraccas,  and  flow  into  the  sea, 
are  so  fenced  in  by  their  rocky  banks,  and  fii- 
vored  by  the  declivity  of  their  channels,  that 
they  seldom  overflow,  and  never  for  any  length 
of  time,  or  with  much  detriment  to  the  country ; 
but  those  which  rise  on  the  south  of  the  same 
mountains,  running  in  smoother  and  shallovper 
beds,  frequently  mingle  their  water  through  a 
great  part  of  the  year,  and  form  an  immense  sea 
in  the  country.  Almost  all  of  these  flow  to 
augment  the  waters  of  the  Orinoco,  which  is  not 
only  one  of  the  largest,  but  the  finest  of  the 
rivers  of  the  southern  peninsula.  We  have 
treated  of  it  among  the  rivers  of  Soutli  America, 
and  shall  not  therefore  repeat  our  observations. 
Rising  in  the  lake  Ipava,  it  winds  a  circuitous 
course,  passing  through  lake  Parima,  and  after^ 
wards  receiving  the  Guaviare ;  and  more  north- 
ward the  Meta,  the  Apura,  the  Arauca,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  streams,  large  and  small,  it 
issues  by  numerous  estuaries  into  the  Atlantic 
opposite  to  Trinidad.  Seven  of  its  mouths  are 
navigable,  but  very  dangerous;  the  largest  is 
eighteen  miles  broad.  The  scenery  on  the  banks 
of  this  great  river  is  truly  magnificent,  forests  of 
aromatic  trees  diffuse,  to  a  great  extent,  their 
delighful  odors  and  agreeable  shade ;  birds  of 
the  most  beautiful  plumage  are  observed  in  every 
direction,  and  the  traveller  is  astonished  at  the 
innumerable  monkeys  that  are  seen  leaping  fitom 
tree  to  tree,  with  the  most  surprising  agility. 
Vas^  plains  of  the  greatest  verdure  extend  from 
the  forests  to  a  distance  that  no  eye  can  readi. 
The  cataracts  of  the  Orinoco,  said  to  be  the  most 
awful  in  the  world,  occur  near  the  bend  of  the 
river  at  the  villages  of  Maypures  and  Atures,  in 
about  6®  north  latitude.  From  the  end  of  April  to 
October  thewaters  are  swelled  by  the  rains,  rising 
to  the  height  of  forty  feet  above  their  lowest  level } 
they  then  begin  to  subside,  and  continue  sinking 
till  March,  when  they  are  at  the  lowest :  they 
fluctuate  in  this  way  with  consunt  regularity 
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He  nins  are  not  ibe  only  causes  of  this  varia- 
tkm;  the  principal  cause^  no  donbt;  is  the  melt- 
iDg  of  the  snows  in  the  mountains  of  Bogota. 
The  teas  that  wash  the  coasts  of  Colombia  are 
not  lemaikabie  for  any  great  variation  in  the 
tides ;  in  some  parts  on  the  north  and  nortl^-east, 
near  the  gulf  of  Paria,  they  rise  during  tlie 
eipiinoxes  to  m  or  seven  feet;  but  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Orinoco  they  scarcely  attain  the 
height  of  ten  inches.  The  trade  winds  prevail 
off  the  coasts,  blowing  from  north-east  by  east ; 
but  nearer  to  the  shore  they  blow  only  from 
Dine  in  the  morning  till  evening,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded in  the  night  by  the  land  breezes.  All 
die  coasts  of  Caraccas  are  exposed  to  rolling  and 
monstrous  billows,  and  there  is  only  one  port, 
the  road  of  Porto  Cabello,  where  the  navy  can 
ride  securdy. 

The  principal  place  on  the  north  of  this  vast 
country  is  Caiaccas;  its  port,  La  Guayra,  is 
iitaatedin  lat  10*  36'  N.  and  67^ W  W.  long. 
This  port  is  singularly  situated ;  it  is  separated 
from  the  elevated  valley  of  Caraccas  by  at  chain 
of  mountains  descending  directly  into  the  sea, 
and  forming  a  rocky  wall  for  the  backs  of  the 
houses  of  the  town,  not  much  more  than  140 
toises  from  the  ocean.  On  this  account  serious 
damage  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  stones 
that  &11  from  the  heights.  This  circumstance 
abo  occasions  a  striking  peculiarity  in  the  sur- 
loonding  prospect,  there  being  no  visible  hori- 
mn,  except  what  the  sea  forms  on  the  north. 
This  town  has  only  two  streets  running  east  and 
west,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  but  not  in  a 
direct  line;  they  are  narrow  and  badly  paved, 
and  the  houses  generally  mean.  The  place  is 
defended  by  batteries,  of  which  that  of  Cerro- 
Colorado  is  the  chief;  and  the  works  on  the  sea- 
side are  well  disposed,  and  in  good  repair.  The 
appearance  of  this  town  is  singulariy  gloomy ; 
one  seems  to  be  on  an  island,  rocky  and  desti- 
tute of  vegetation,  and  except  Cape  Blanco  and 
Maiquetia,  where  there  are  a  few  cocoa  trees, 
the  horizon,  the  sea,  and  the  heavens,  are  the 
only  objects  that  meet  the  eye.  The  climate  is 
the  most  ardent  in  all  the  country,  not  only  from 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  but  from  the  heat 
retained  by  3ie  almost  perpendicular  rocks ;  and 
the  air  is  considembly  stagnated  in  the  hollows 
of  these  mountains,  and  consequently  has  a 
niore  unwholesome  effect  upon  the  organs  of  the 
human  frame,  than  the  same  degree  of  heat  in 
the  open  country.  By  the  thennometrical  ob- 
servations of  Humboldt,  it  appears  that  La 
Guayra  is  one  of  the  hottest  places  in  the  world, 
that  the  quantity  of  heat  there,  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  is  a  little  more  Uian  at  Cumana ; 
hot  that  frx>m  November  to  January  the  at- 
nwsphere  is  cooler  at  La  Guayra:  probably 
this  nay  arise  from  its  more  westerly  posi- 
tion. This  port,  however,  was  not  formerly  so 
uuhealdiy,  nor  the  yellow  fever  so  prevalent  as  in 
Porto  Cabello,  Cartagena,  and  Santa  Martha ; 
but  since  the  year  1797,  to  whatever  cause  it 
nay  be  owing,  this  destructive  malady  has  com- 
mitted dreadful  ravages.  La  Guayra  is  not  a 
safe  anchorage  for  ships;  the  depth  of  the  water 
»«ariy  a  quarter,  of  a  league  from  the  beach,  is 
iwt  more  than  eight  fathoms ;  the  sea  is  in  con- 
stant agitation,  and  the  surge  runs  high.    It  is, 


consequently,  diflBcult  for  vessels  to  take  in  their 
lading:  this  operation  is  done  by  the  negroes 
and  mulattoes,  a  remarkably  strong  race  of  men, 
who  go  up  to  their  middles  through  the  water; 
and  it  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice,  that 
the  sharks  here,  and  at  Sanu  Martha,  are  per- 
fectly harmless,  and'never  attack  any  one ;  while, 
at  the  opposite  island,  they  are  dangerous  and 
blood-thirsty.  The  people,  generally  supersti- 
tious, attribute  this  to  a  oishop's  baring  given  his 
blessing  to  the  sharks  at  both  these  places.  In 
peaceable  times  the  imports  into  this  port  amount 
to  rather  more  than  £500,000,  and  the  exports  of 
cacao,  indigo,  cotton,  coffee,  and  hioes,  are 
nearly  £350,000.  *  When  in  the  season  of  the 
great  heat,'  says  the  author  of  Colombia,  '  we 
breathe  the  burning  atmosphere  of  La  Guayra, 
and  turn  our  eyes  towards  the  mountains,  we  are 
strongly  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  at  the 
direct  distance  of  5,000  or  6,000  toises,  a  po- 
pulation of  40,000  souls  assembled  in  a  narrow 
valley,  enjoys  all  the  coolness  of  spring,  of  a 
temperature,  which  at  night  descenos  to  12**  of 
the  centesimal  thermometer.  'This  near  ap- 
proach of  different  climates  is  common  in  the 
Cordilleras  of  the  Andes;  but  everywhere  at 
Mexico,  at  Quito,  in  Peru  and  in  New  Grenada, 
a  long  journey  must  be  made  into  the  interior 
either  by  the  plains,  or  by  proceeding  up  the 
rivers,  in  order  to  reach  the  great  cities,  which 
are  the  centres  of  civilisation.  The  heieht  of 
Caraccas  is  but  a  third  of  that  of  Mexico,  Quito, 
and  Santa  Fe  de  Bagota;  yet  among  all  the  ca- 
pitals of  Spanish  America,  which  enjoy  a  cool 
and  delicious  climate  in  the  midst  of  the  torrid 
zone,  Caraccas  stands  nearest  to  the  coast.  What 
a  privilege  to  possess  a  sea-port  at  three  leagues 
distance,  and  to  be  situated  among  mountains  on 
a  table  land,  which  would  produce  a  heat,  if  the 
cultivation  of  the  coffee-tree  were  not  preferred.' 
Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  road  from  La 
Guayra  to  the  valley  of  Caraccas ;  it  requires 
but  three  hours  to  travel  it  with  good  mules,  and 
two  to  return ;  it  takes  about  four  or  fire  hours 
to  go  on  foot.  It  is  very  similar  to  that  of  St.  Go- 
thaoxl,  or  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  in  Switzerland; 
at  first  you  ascend  by  a  ridge  of  steep  rocks,  -  ^ 
afterwards  the  ascent  is  rather  more  easy,  and  the 
windings  of  the  road  render  the  declivity  more 
easy  as  in  the  old  road  over  mount  Cenis.  The 
leap  or  Salto  is  a  crevice  that  is  crossed  by  a 
drawbridge,  and  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  there 
are  real  fortifications.  At  La  Venta  you  find 
some  mostbeautifiil  scenery ;  and  when  the  clouds 
permit,  the  sea  and  the  neighbouring  coast  pre- 
sent a  magnificent  prospect.  You  have  an  horizon 
of  more  than  sixty-six  miles  in  radius,  the  barren, 
white  shore  reflects  the  light  in  such  a  mass  as  to 
dazzle  the  beholder^  while,  at  your  feet,  you  see 
Cape  Blanco,  Maiquetia  with  its  groves  of  cocoa- 
trees.  La  Guayra,  and  the  vessels  entering  its 
port ;  and,  when  the  sky  is  not  clear,  long  trains 
of  clouds,  brightly  illumined  on  tKeir  upper  sur- 
face, present  the  appearance  of  islands  floating 
on  ^e  ocean.,  Houses  and  trees  are  often  seen 
bursting  through  the  openings  of  the  clouds, 
that  afre  rolling  one  over  another;  and  these 
objects  thus  appear  at  a  greater  depth,  than  when 
beneld  through  a  serene  atmosphere.  Caraccas 
lies  in  a  small  valley  near  the  lofty  mountains  of  j 
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Avila  and  the  Silla,  wbich  gire  a  character  of 
gloom  to  Its  scenervy  especially  towards  the  end 
of  the  year;  when  the  atmosphere  in  the  evenings 
is  thick,  and  when  streams  of  ?apors  cling  to  the 
evergreen  slopes  of  the  hills.  But  in  June  and 
July  the  nights  are  delicious,  the  air  is  pure  and 
transparent,  and  this  is .  the  season  for  enjoying 
the  beauty  of  this  scenery.  The  climate  of  the 
place  is  remarkably  mild,  the  temperature  in  the 
day  time  being  between  20*^  and  26^ ;  and  at  night 
between  16°  and  18**,  being  favorable  equally  to 
the  plantain,  the  orange-tree,  the  coffee-tree,  the 
apple,  the  apricot,  and  to  com.  It  is,  however, 
generally,  inconstant  and  variable,  Uie  inhab- 
itants complain  of  having  several  seasons  in  a 
day,  and  those  in  rapid  succession.  These  va- 
riations act  violendy  on  the  human  frame.  Two 
winds  generally  prevail,  one  from  the  west,  or 
sea  side,  and  the  other  from  the  east  or  the  in- 
terior of  the  country ;  the  first  called  Catia,  be- 
cause it  blows  from  that  place  through  the  ravine 
of  Tipe,  is  loaded  with  numid  vapors,  which  it 
deposits,  as  its  temperature  decreases ;  •  it  causes 
dreadhil  head-athes  to  persons  of  irritable  nerves, 
and  the  people  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
houses  to  avoid  it,  as  they  do  the  sirocco  in 
Italy.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  may  be 
about  fiom  20**  to  22°.  Rains  are  frequent,  and 
hail  occurs  here  about  every  four  or  nve  years, 
though  none  ^Is  in  the  low  regions  of  the  tro- 
pics. The  comparative  coolness  of  the  climate 
agrees  well  with  the  cultivation  of  equinoctial 
productions.  The  sugar-cane  thrives  even  on 
the  heights  above  Caraccas ;  but  in  the  valley 
the  cofTee-tree  is  preferred,  which  yields  little 
fruit ;  but  that  little  of  the  finest  quality.  Pine- 
apples ,  of  the  hiffhest  flavor  are  produced  at 
Baruto  Empedrado,  Buonavista,  and  on  the  war 
to  Victoria.  The  traveller  is  surprised  herewith 
a  sight  of  the  culinary  plants  of  our  climates,  and 
beholds  the  strawberry,  the  vine,  and  all  the 
fruit  trees  of  the  temperate  zone  growing  by  the 
side  of  the  coffee  and  banana  tree.  The  best 
apples  and  peaches  come  from  Macarao  on  the 
west  of  the  valley,  and  the  quince,  not  above 
four  or  five  feet  in  height,  has  become  wild.  Ex- 
cellent apples  are  sometimes  produced  from  trees 
not  grafted ;  there  are  no  cherry-trees,  and  the 
olive-trees,  though  luxuriant  in  vegetation,  bear 
little  fruit  Four  small  rivers  water  the  vicinity 
of  Caraccas,  the  Guayra  on  the  south,  the  Anauco 
and  the  Caroata  on  the  east,  and  the  Car 
tucho;  these,  after  supplying  the  domestic  wants 
of  the  town,  unite  m  one  bed,  and  flowing 
through  the  valley  Chacao,  at  length  mingle  with 
the  Tuy,  and  under  that  appellation  &ll  into  the 
ocean  about  thirty-six  miles  east  of  Cape  Codera. 
The  streets  are  in  straight  lines  about  twenty  feet 
wide,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  at  a 
distance  of  300  feet;  there  are  three  squares 
that  deserve  the  name ;  the  houses  are  well  built, 
and  in  the  interior  there  are  many  storied  and  of 
fine  appearance,  some  of  brick,  but  the  greater 
part  of  stone,  wjth  sharp  roofs.  The  houses  of 
the  principal  people  are  neatly  and  even  richly 
furnished. 

Coro  is  another  principal  town  in  Venezuela : 
it  is  situated  on  an  isthmus  separating  the  Gulf 
Venezuela  or  Maracaibo,  from  the  Carribl)ean 


Sea,  eight  leagues  to  the  west  of  CaiaocM.   It 
stands  in  a  dry  sand^  plain,  where  scarcely  any- 
thing grows  but  Indiian  figs,  and  plants  of  the 
Cactus  family ;  the  inhabitants  have  ffaeir  fruit 
and  vegetables  from  a  place  three  leagues  distant, 
and  such  is  the  great  scarcity  of  water,  that  it  is 
brought  two  miles  on  mules  and  asses  into  the 
town.    It  is,  however,  so  well  situated  for  trade 
with  Porto  Rico  and  St.  Domingo,  that  the 
Spaniards  fixed  on  it  for  their  settlement  on  the 
coast  of  Terra  Firma.    Its  streets  are  regular, 
but  not  paved,  and  the  houses  are  mean ;  there 
are  about  10,000  inhabitants,  who  poness  little 
activity  or  enterprise,  but  are  very  proud  of 
being  aescended  trom  those  who  conquered  the 
country.  There  are  very  few  negroes ;  the  Indians 
who  live  in  the  suburbs  doing  the  laborious  work ; 
they  are  paid  very  low  wages,  and  live  with  so 
much  parsimony  that  they  will  not  accommodate 
each  other  with  a  bit  of  fire  without  receiving  a 
piece  of  wooden  return.  The  nextplace  of  conse- 
quence is  Porto  Cavcllo  or  Puerto  Cabdlo,  thirty 
leagues  to  the  north-east  of  Caraccas,  in  a  fine  har- 
bour in  theGolfoTriste ;  it  is  near  Curacoa,  to  whidi 
island  it  owes  its  importance.    About  a  league 
from  Porto  Cavello  is  Barburatse,  a  village  and 
harbour,  long  infested  by  smugglers,  but  after- 
wards in  the  possession  of  the  Guipuzcoa  com- 
pany, who  bunt  a  town,  whaif,  and  forts  with 
immense  warehouses,  and  ejected  these  most 
troublesome   inmates.     Guanaia,   ninety-three 
leagues  south-west  of  Caraccas,  is  situated  in  a 
fine  plain  towards  Varinas ;  the  river,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  town,  affords  excellent  water  for 
the  inhabitants  and  their  cattle,  and  irrigates  their 
land ;  while  there  is  no  impediment  to  preTent 
the  f^  circulation  of  the  air.    This  city  has  a 
number  of  uniform  and  regular  streets,  with  well- 
built  houses,  a  handsome  church,  and  a  good 
hospital ;  its  population  is  about  12,000.    It  is 
surrounded  with  fertile  lands  and  rich  pastures 
for  cattle,  of  whidi  ^ey  keep  great  numbers,  and 
in  which,  as  well  as  mules,  their  chief  trade  con- 
'  sists.    Formerly  they  raised  good  tobacco  in 
some  parts,  which  was  a  great  source  of  riches. 
The  next  place  of  importance  is  Barquisime- 
to,  about  120  miles  W.  S.W.  of  Caraccas,  situ- 
ated in  an  elevated  plain,  where*  it  enjoys  a 
happy  temperature.    It  has  a  fipe  parish  church, 
in  which  is  a  crucifix  famed  for  working  mira- 
cles, that  IS  an  object  of  devotion  to  the  people, 
and  yields  an  abundant  revenue  to  the  clergy. 
The  town  has  a  population  of  about  11,000  po^ 
sons,  who  find  sufficient  employ  in  the  phuos, 
valleys,  and  rising  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood, 
in  feeding  cattle,  and  cultivating  sugar  and  excel- 
lent wheat.    Besides  these  there  are  Tocuyo^ 
with  about  10,000  inhabitants,  who  are  said  to 
be  mudi  addicted  to  suicide;  San  Carlos,  a  large 
and  handsome  town  on  the  small  river  Aguare, 
with  a  population  of  9500  persons;  Araura, 
with  about  11,000  people,  who  are  very  indo- 
lent, and  addicted  to  pleasure;  Maracay,  a  bean- 
tifiil  town,  forty  miles  south-west  of  Caraccas, 
having  three-fourths  of  its  houses  built  of  stone, 
with  an  industrioxis,  cleanly,  and  moral  popu- 
lation; Victoria,  founded  by  the  missionanes,  in 
the  plain  of  which,  though  very  low,  Europen 
corn  is  cultivated  in  large  quantities  by  a  popii- 
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hiioD  of  oeuly  8000  penuns;  Tulxneroy  in  a 
Tilley  near  that  ot  Aragua,  containing  about  8000 
inhabitaats,  many  of  whom  are  free  Indians,  who 
are  active  and  laborioos,  but  much  addicted  to 
strong  liquors,  in  which  they  spend  in  one  week 
the  produce  of  two  months ;  San  Matheo,  the 
inhaoitants  of  which  are  rich  and  industrious; 
ValeDtia,  about  sixteen  miles  south-west  of  Ca- 
laccai,  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  the  death  of 
tbe  tyiaot  Lopez  de  Aguieme,  who  haying  de- 
clared against  Philip  11^  at  the  moment  when  he 
Ml,  planged  a  dagger  into  the  bosom  of  his 
oolj  oaugbter,  that  she  might  not  have  to  blush 
before  the  Spaniards  at  the  name  of  the  daughter 
of  a  traitor.  Here  the  ants  are  so  innumerable, 
that  their  ezcaTations  under  the  houses  resemble 
UDdergronod  canals,  which  fill  with  water  in  the 
lainy  season,  and  cause  great  danger  to  the 
boildings;  San  Felipe,  surrounded  with  a  fertile 
soil,  watered  by  a  great  number  of  rivulets,  and 
exposed  to  violent  rains  and  excessive  heats; 
Carora,  a  handsome  town,  having  three  parish 
cliarch<>s,  in  a  parched  and  thorny  plain,  but 
&Tored  with  a  healthy  climate ;  San  Juan  Bap- 
tista  del  Pao,  a  city  inhabited  solely  h^  propri- 
etors of  cattle;  Calabozo,  round  which  it  is 
computed  about  98,000  head  of  cattle  wander  in 
ihe  pastures;  San  Luis  de  Cuba,  San  Sebastian 
de  los  Reyes,  both  feeding  large  herds  of  cattle; 
Nirgua,  erected  on  account  of  the  mines  in  its 
soil,  but  which  is  going  to  decay ;  and  the  Bay 
of  Ocumara,  five  leagues  east  of  Porto  Cavello, 
which  is  an  excellent  port;  the  valleys  round 
vhich  contain  a  population  of  about  52,500  per- 
yws  of  different  descriptions.  The  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  these  tovnas  are  &rmers, 
who  cultivate  their  lands,  or  feed  numerous  herds 
and  flocks  in  the  surrounding  conntry;  the  rest 
are  priests,  physicians,  escrivanas  (who  discharge 
tbe  offices  of  barristers,  attorneys,  notaries,  and 
erea  baili&),  and  a  few  shopkeepers.  The  ter- 
ritory of  one  town  or  village  is  separated  from 
that  of  another  by  forests  and  natural  meadows, 
or  savannahs;  and  occasionally  we  find  missions 
or  vilhiges  of  half-civilised  Indians. 

Ilie  government  of  Cumana,  including  New 
Barcelona  and  New  Andalusia,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  east  by  the  sea,  on  the  west  by  the 
river  Unara,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Orinoco, 
OQ  the  left  bank  of  which  there  are  some  inhabi- 
tants in  several  places.  It  is  very  mountainous, 
the  Andes  running  through  it  as  nr  as  the  Gulph 
of  Paria,  and  giving  birth  to  the  rivers  that  flow 
into  die  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  north,  and  into  the 
Orinoco  on  the  south.  The  Unara  is  navigable 
Kariy  twenty  miles  from  the  sea,  up  to  the  vil- 
lage of  San  Antonio  de  Clarinas,  its  whole  course 
being  about  sixty  miles.  By  the  Neveri  the  port 
of  Ikrcelona  carries  on  its  trade  in  cattle  and 
skins;  at  Cumana  the  Imall  river  Manganares  is 
remarlable  for  having  its  banks  lined  with  fruit- 
fol  plantations.  Tbe  soil  in  some  parts  is  rather 
fertile;  in  others  sandy,  and  presenting  nothing 
but  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  salt,  both  marine 
and  mineral.  In  other  places  it  is  wonderfully 
fruitful,  producing  every  species  of  vegetation, 
and  the  most  precious  trees,  as  the  guiacnm,  ana- 
cardiom,Brasil,  andCamp^u:hy  woods,  down  to 
dK  very  ooad  of  Paria.    The  climate  varies 


according  to  the  different  devatitms  of  the  moun- 
tains, valleys,  and  plains,  in  the  interio^.    The 
most  flourishing  part  of  die  country  is  the  coast 
on  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  where  there  are  two  vil- 
lages, inhabited  by  French  refugees  and  Spa- 
niards, which  are  rising  in  importance;  thi^ 
district  promises  soon  to  be  the  richest  in  the 
province.  .  The  port  of  Cumana  is  capable  of 
receiving  all  the  navies  of  Europe,  and  the  whole 
Gulf  of  Cariaco,  thirty-five  miles  long,  and  sixty- 
eight  broad,  affords  very  good  anchorage;  the 
ocean  being  calm,  and  hurricanes  never  felt  here. 
The  city,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  is  com- 
manded by  the  castle  of  St.  Antonio,  which  forms 
a  beautiful  object  to  vessels  advancing  into  the 
port,  appearing  as  a  bright  object  on  the  dark 
sides  of  the  mountains  that  rise  into  the  clouds. 
The  town  is  only  fifiy-three  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea;  the  beat  is  very;  intense,  and  scarcely 
anv  rain  ever  falls  in  the  plain;  though  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains  it  is  frequent    There 
are  no  very  remarkable  buildings,  owing  to  the 
dreadful  effects  of  the    last   earthquake;    on 
account  of  the  frequency  of  these,  the  houses  are 
low  and  slightly  built,  beauty  and  elegance  be- 
ing sacrificed  to  safety.    In   1530  the  whole 
coast  was  shaken,  and  a  city  called  New  Toledo 
destroyed ;  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury these  shocks  were  very  frequent,  the  sea 
sometimes  rising  fifteen  or  twenty  fiithoms ;  on 
the  21st  of  October,  1766,  Cumana  was  over- 
thrown, and  great  numbers  perished ;  the  t^m- 
blings  continued   hourly  for  fourteen  months. 
The  next  year  the  inhabitants  lived  in  the  streets, 
when  the  shocks  happc^ned  only  once  a  month ; 
in  this  earthquake  the  ground  opened,  and  quan- 
tities of  hot  water  were  thrown  out.    In  1794 
there  was  another  tremendous  convulsion,  and  in 
1797  the  earth  heaved  with  frightful  noises,  and 
four-fifUis  of  the  city  were  destroyed.    Half  an 
hour  before  this  there  was  a  strong  sulphureous 
smell,  a  loud  noise  was  heard  from  under  ground, 
and  flames  arose  from  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Though  so  constantly  exposed  to  this  dreadful 
visitation,  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  very 
ins»ensible  to  it ;  they  think  it  never  happens  but 
at  certain  intervals,  and  that  the  weather  and 
other  appearances  indicate  its  approach.    The 
population  of  this  town,  comparing  all  the  state- 
ments ttiat  have    been  given,  may  be  about 
17,000;  they  are  not  so  rich  as  the  Caraccans, 
but  they  are  inclined  to  business,  economical, 
and  industrious ;  they  trade  abundantly  in  cat- 
tle, smoked  meat,  and  salted  fish;  the  retail 
trade  is  mostly  carried  on  by  Catalans,  Biscay- 
ans,  and  Canarians,  men  who  begin  with  a  few 
dollars,  and  in  a  few  years  acquire  fortunes  by 
frugality  and  industry.  These  people  first  taught 
the  natives  to  derive  advantage  from  their  local 
productions. 

Provisions  are  remarkably  cheap  here ;  'two 
pounds  of  beef,'  says  the  author  of  Colombia, 
'are  sold  at  Cumana  for  twopence-halfpenny; 
and  twenty-two  pounds  of  salt  meat  at  fx>tn 
three  shillings  and  fourpence  to  four  shillings 
and  twopence.  Fish  Is  never  weighed  there: 
some  da3fs  there  is  such  a  quantity  caught  by  the 
fishermen,  that  they  give  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen, 
pounds  weight  for  nvepenoe.   The  poor  go  to  the 
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sea-side  with  msuxe,  cakes,  and  eggs,  and  barter 
them  for  fish.  Eggs  are  the  small  change  in  Cu- 
mana,  Caraccas,and  other  proFinces  of  Venezaela, 
where  copper  coin  is  unknown;  the  smallest 
piece  in  circulation  being  a  medio-real  in  siWer, 
worth  twopence-halfpenny.  If  one  goes  into  a 
shop  to  buy  something  worth  less  than  twopence- 
halrpenny,  they  give  as  change  two  or  three  eggs; 
for  a  dozen  of  eggs  there  is  worth  only  twopence- 
halfpenny.  That  is  also  the  price  of  a  measure 
of  excellent  milk,  about  a  quart.  A  sheep  is  sold 
for  a  dollar ;  a  fine  turkey  for  twenW  or  twenty- 
fire  pence ;  a  fowl  for  fivepence ;  a  hi  capon  for 
from  sevenpence-halfpenny  to  tenpence ;  a  duck 
at  the  same  price ;  game  and  wild-fowl  are  fre- 
quently sold  cheaper  than  butcher's  meat ;  and 
sdl  those  articles  are  still  cheaper  in  the  small 
towns  of  the  interior.' 

'I  lived,'  says  Laraysse,  'at  the  best  and 
dearest  hotel  in  Cumana,  at  a  dollar  per  day,  in- 
cluding the  expenses  of  my  son  and  servant. 
They  gave  us  for  breakfast,  cold  meats,  fish, 
chocolate,  cofiec,  tea,  and  Spanish  wine :  an  ex- 
cellent dinner,  with  Spanish  and  French  wines, 
cofiee,  and  liqueurs :  in  the  evenmg  chocolate ; 
I  was  well  lodged  and  lighted.  I  should  have 
expended  but  half  that  sum  if  I  had  gone  to 
board  and  lodge  in  a  family.  In  short,  4here  is 
not  a  country  in  the  world  where  one  may  live 
cheaper  than  in  the  province  of  Cumana.  An 
excellent  dinner  may  be  had  there  for  tenpence, 
not  including  wine,  which  does  not  cost  more 
than  fivepence  per  bottle  to  those  who  buy  a 
quantity  of  it.  roor  people  drink  punch,  which 
is  at  a  very  low  rate,  for  it  4oe8  not  cost  above 
one  penny  per  quart.' 

Tne  fbl  lowing  description  of  the  new  salt-works 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Araya,  from  the  same 
pen,  is  worthy  of  attention.  'The  new  salt- 
works of  Araya  have  five  reservoirs  or  pits,  the 
largest  of  which  have  a  regular  form,  and 
2300  square  toises  surface.  Their  mean  depth  is 
eight  indies.  Use  is  made  both  of  the  rain 
waters,  which  by  filtration  collect  at  the  lowest 
part  of  the  plain,  and  of  the  water  of  the  sea, 
which  enters  by  canals,  or  martelli^res,  when 
the  flood-tide  is  fiivored  by  the  winds.  The 
situation  of  these  salt-works  is  less  advantageous 
than  that  of  the  mere.  The  waters  which  fall 
into  the  latter  pass  over  steeper  slopes,  washing 
a  greater  extent  of  ground.  The  natives  make 
use  of  band-pumps  to  convey  the  sea-water  from 
one  principal  reservoir  into  the  pits.  It  would 
nevertheless  be  easy  enongh  to  employ  the  wind 
as  the  moving  power,  since  the  breeze  always 
blows  strong  on  these  coasts.  The  earth  already 
washed  is  never  carried  away  here,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom from  time  to  time  in  the  island  of  Margarita; 
nor  have  wells  been  dug  in  the  muriatiferous 
clay,  to  find  strata  richer  in  muriate  of  soda. 
The  salt  men  generally  complain  of  want  of  rain ; 
and  in  the  new  salt-works  it  appears  difficult  to 
determine  what  is  the  quantity  of  salt  that  is 
owing  solely  to  the  waters  of  the  sea.  The  na^ 
tives  estimate  it  at  a  sixth  of  the  total  produce. 
The  evaporation  is  extremely  strong,  ana  fisvored 
by  the  constant  motion  of  the  air;  so  that  the 
salt  is  collected  in  eighteen  or  twenty  days  alter 
the  pits  are  filled.   Humboldt  found  (the  19th  of 


August,  1799^  at  three  in  the  morning)  die  tern* 
peiature  of  the  salt  water  in  the  pits  32*5^  while 
the  air  in  the  shade  was  27*2^  and  the  sand  on 
the  coast  at  six  inches  depth  42*5°. 

The  royal  administration  of  the  salt-works  of 
Araya,  dates  only  from  the  year  1792.    Before 
that  period  they  were, in  the  hands  of  Indian 
fishermen,  who  manufiu:tured  salt  at  dieir  plea- 
sure, and  sold  it,  paying  the  government  the 
moderate  sum  of  300  piastres.    The  price  of  the 
fanega  was  then  four  reals  (eight  or  these  reals 
are  equivalent  to  a  piastre,  or  105  sous  French 
money,  or  4s.  A^d,  English);  but  the  salt  was 
extremely  impure,  gray,  mixed  with  earthy  par- 
ticles, and  surcharged  with  muriate  and  salptiate 
of  magnesia.    As  the  manufiicture  or  labor  of  the 
salt-niakers  was  also  carried  on  in  the  most  ir« 
regular  manner,  salt  was  often  wanted  for  caring 
meat  and  fish — a  circumstance  that  has  a  power- 
ful influence,  in  these  countries,  on  the  progress 
of  industry,  as  the  lower  class  of  people  live  on 
fish,  and  a  small  portion  of  tasajo.    Since  the 
province  of  Cumana  has  become  dependent  on 
the  intendancy  of  Caraccas,  the  sale  of  salt  is 
under  the  excise;  'and  the  fanega,  which  the 
Guayquerias  sold  at  half  a  piastre,  costs  a  piastre 
and  a  half.    This  augmentation  of  price  is  slightly 
compensated  by  a  greater  purity  of  the  salt,  and 
by  tne  facility  widi  which  the  fishermen  and 
farmers  can  procure  it  in  abundance  during  the 
whole  year.    The  salt-works  of  Araya  yielded 
the  treasury  in  1799  a  clear  income  of  8000 
piastres.' 

The  other  towns  of  any  note  in  this  province 
are  Barcelona,  a  place  of  growing  importance, 
especially  in  a  commercial  view ;  Cariaco,  sur- 
rounded with  extremely  fertile  plains,  but  of  a 
hot  and  unhealthy  climate ;  ('arupano,  built  at 
the  opening  of  two  fine  valleys,  watered  by  two 
large  rivers;  Rio  Caribe,  whose  valley  is  the 
temple  of  this  country ;  Cumanacoa,  surrounded 
with  high' mountains,  and  of  rather  a  cold  cli- 
mate, though  it  is  not  more  than  104  toises  above 
the   level  of  the  sea;  and  several  missionaiy 
establishments  near  the  rivers  and  on  the  great 
plains,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Indians,  who  live  in 
mud-huts,  an^  cultivate  their  gardens,  together 
with  a  laigc  plot  of  ground  which  is  common  to 
all,  and  which  is  generally  an  indigo  or  sugar 
plantation.    Near  Cumanacoa  is  the  great  moan- 
tain  Tumiriquiri,  a  vast  rocky  wall,  rising  from 
the  forest;  in  one  part  the  chain  is  broken  by  a 
precipice  900  feet  wide,  filled  with  trees,  whose 
branches  entwine  completely  with  each  other; 
through  this  crevice  the  Rio  Jagua  flows,  and  it 
is  the  abode  of  the  jaguar,  or  American  tiger, 
which  is  here  very  large  and  ravenous.    Flames 
occasionally  issue  from  two  caverns  in  this  pre- 
cipice that  may  be  seen  at  a  great  distance,   xhe 
mountain  is  about  4400  Yeet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea;  its  paths  are  traversed  on  mules,  which 
are  so  sure  footed,  that  an  accident  seldom  hap- 
pens.   In  a  valley  near  this  ridge  is  the  cave  of 
Guacharo,  with  a  river  running  through  it  nearly 
thirty  feet  wide,  and  inhabited  by  a  vast  number 
Qf  nocturnal  birds,  who  build  their  nests  in  its 
arches.    Once  a-year  the  Indians  destroy  the 
young  for  the  sake  of  a  layer  of  &t,  which  co- 
vers the  abdomen,  which  is  perfectly  free  from 
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smdl,  and  will  keep  for  twelve  months  without 
beeofning  nncid.  The  monks  pnichase  this  oil 
for  the  purpose  of  cooking.  These  birds,  called 
guacfaaroes,  utter  a  moumfal  cry,  which  the  In- 
dians ascribe  to  the  souls  that  are  forced  to  go 
through  this  oiTe  to  the  other  world. 

'  They  consider/  says  Hnmboldt,  <  that  they  are 
enabled  to  obtain  permission  to  go  out  only  when 
their  conduct  in  this  life  has  been  without  re- 

ricfa.  Ifit  has  been  otherwise,  they  are  retained 
a  shorter  or  longer  time,  according  to  the 
hetnousness  of  their  offences.  This  dark,  wretched, 
and  mournful  abode,  draws  from  them  die  moum- 
inss  and  plaintive  cries  heard  without. 

'The  Indians  have  so  litde  doubt  of  this  &ble, 
sopported  by  tradition,  being  a  sacred  truth,  com- 
Diandiog  the  utmost  respect,  that^  immediately 
after  the  death  of  their  parents  or  friends,  they 
repair  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  to  ascertain 
whether  their  soots  have  met  with  any  impediment 
If  they  think  they  have^  not  distinguished  the 
▼oice  of  the  deceased,  they  withdraw  overjoyed, 
and  celebrate  the  event  by  inebriety,  and  dances 
diancteristic  of  their  felicity ;  but,  if  they  imagine 
they  hare  heard  the  voice  of  the  defunct,  di^ 
hasten  to  drown  their  grief  in  intoxicating  li- 
qoon,  in  the  midst  of  dances  adapted  to  paint 
their  despair.  So,  whatever  may  be  the  lot  of 
the  depajted  soul,  his  relations  and  friends  give 
themselves  up  to  die  same  excesses :  there  is  no 
difierence  but  in  the  character  of  the  dance. 

'  AU  the  Indians  of  the  government  of  Cumana 
aod  Orinoco  not  converted  to  the  faith,  and  even 
Bony  of  those  who  appear  to  be  so,  have,  not- 
vitbtanding,  ;bs  muck  respect  for  this  opinion 
as  dteir  ancestors  could  possibly  have  had.  It 
appears  that  it  is  not,  like  so  many  others  of  its 
kind,  the  child  of  imposture  or  fanaticism;  for  it 
ia  not  accompanied  with  any  religious  ceremony, 
the  expense  of  which  would  increase  the  revenue 
of  the  inventor's  benefice.  The  cavern  itself 
shovs  no  vestige  of  superstition  haviftg  at  any 
tine  obtained  there  the  least  monument  of  the 
empire  imposture  might  have  wished  to  exercise 
over  credulity.  This  prejudice  then  is  solely  the 
effect  of  fear,  ever  ingenious  in  creating  phan- 
toms, and  in  imagining  those  things  which  flatter 
t^  illusion.  Among  the  Indians  200  leagues 
fn>m  the  cavern,  to  ^o  down  into  Guacharo,  is 
sjmonynious  with  to  die' 

The  forests  of  this  country  abound  in  monkeys 
of  every  kind,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is 
thearaquato,  about  three  feet  high,  having  its 
whole  body  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  fiir  of  a 
reddish-brown  color;  its  fece  is  rather  black,  and 
its  beard  long,  and  its  eye.  Voice,  and  gait  very 
melancholy.  It  is  not  vivacious  as  monkeys  ge- 
nerally are,  and  the  noise  it  makes,  especially  on 
an  approaching  change  of  weather,  is  singularly 
diaoal.  The  valleys  and  banks  of  the  rivers 
>hoQDd  in  Brasil  and  log-wood.  The  population 
of  fiaitekma  and  Cumana  is  about  100,000,  one 
half  of  whom  arc  I  adians. 

The  island  of  Margarita  forms  a  separate  go- 
vernmeot  from  that  of  Cumana ;  it  is  situated  in 
IW'  56'  N.  lat.,  and  64*»  and  65*  W.  long.,  being 
3^t  forty-eight  miles  long  and  eighteen  broad. 
It  was  bullous  for  pearls,  but  the  fishery  has  ceased 
for  more  than  a  century  past.    This  island  con- 


sts^  of  two  parts,  united  by  an  isthmus,  scarcely 
more  than  mm  eighty  to  100  paces  broad,  and  in 
some  places  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet 
above  the  sea.  There  are  three  ports  in  the 
island,  Pampetar,  Puerto  de  la  Mar,  and  Puerto 
del  Norte ;  the  former  being  the  most  important 
for  its  trade.  The  population  is  about  16,000. 
It  has  only  three  rivulets,  just  sufficient  to  turn 
mills ;  the  water  of  the  little  river  near  Animnp- 
cion  is  impregnated  with  sulphureted  iron,  mag- 
nesia, &c.,  so  that  the  inhabitants  prefer  drinking 
water  from  ponds,  though  it  is  always  muddy. 
There  is  scarcely  enough  agriculture  to  maintain 
the  people.  Provision  is  cheaper  here  than  at 
Cumana. 

This  island  is  famous  for  panots  and  other  rare 
birds;  scarcely  a  vessel  leaves  its  ports  witliout 
carrying  away  some  of  them.  The  manufactures 
are  cotton  stockings  and  hammocks  of  a  pecu- 
liarly excellent  quality ;  but  the  fisheries  are  the 
principal  objects  of  trade;  more  than  300  Indians 
are  employed  in  them ;  the  quantity  taken  is  in- 
credible, and  of  innumerable  kinds,  the  most 
common  being  the  mullet,  something  like  a  her- 
ring.. Salt  is  remarkably  cheap;  a  barrel,  of 
about  300  pounds,  selling  for  twedvcpence-half- 
pcnny. 

The  province  of  Maracaibo,  round  the  lake  of 
that  name,  extends  but  a  little  way  into  the  land ; 
it  is  about  100  miles  in  length.  The  soil  is  un- 
fruitful on  the  east  and  west  shores ;  but,  on  the 
south,  it  is  equal  to  that  of  the  finest  land  in 
South  America ;  tlie  climate  is  generally  hot  and 
unhealthy,  except  in  the  south,  near  the  snowy 
mountains  of  Merida.  It  is  peopled  by  about 
174,000  persons,  chiefly  Indians;  a  few  whites 
only  have  settled  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  to- 
wards the  west.  Tlie  towns  on  this  lake  are 
mostly  built  on  posts  of  iron-wood,  which  be- 
comes Kke  a  mass  of  stone  from  the  quality  of 
the  water.  The  city  of  Maracaibo  stands  about 
six  leagues  from  the  sea,  in  a  dry  hot  climate  and 
on  a  sandy  soil.  The  south  wind,  from  its  insa- 
lubrity, is  here  caWod  the  Destroyer;  violent 
storms  of  thunder  and  lightning,  wiUi  deluges  of 
rain,  are  prevalent;  but  they  are  desirable,  as,  in 
failure  ot  them,  earthquakes  are  experienced. 
The  town  is  built  on  the  shore  of  a  small  gulf 
near  Maracaibo  Point ;  many  of  the  houses  are 
built  of  lime  and  sand,  but  however  cheap  tiles 
are,  the  inhabitants,  from  an  idea  of  greater 
safety,  obstinately  adhere  to  the  practice  of  co- 
vering the  handsomest  with  a  kind  of  reed  called 
enea,  growing  on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  This 
mixture  of  reeds  and  tiles  has  a  disagreeable  ef- 
fect, and  from  their  combustible  nature,  they  keep 
the  city  in  constant  danger.  The  most  noble  fa- 
milies are  the  descendants  of  the  first  con- 
querors; of  there  there  are  more  than  thir^r,  but 
most  of  them  are  poor,  and  the  sense  of  their 
high  extraction  makes  them  ashamed  of  labor, 
and  remarkably  indolent.  There  are  about 
25,000  inhabitants,  of  which  5000  are  negroes^ 
who  are  all  artUans  of  different  descriptions. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  barrenness  ot  resources 
which  education  finds  at  Maracaibo,*  Depons 
says,  '  we  there  see  young  persons  8o*&vored  by 
nature,  that  the  slightest  elementary  instruction 
atoncedevc^opes  in  them  all  the  faculties,  which 
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in  Europe  do  not  manifest  themselves  until  after 
long  study,  and  the  care  of  the  .best  teachers. 
What  ados  to  the  sineulaiity  of  the  phenomenon 
is,  that  this  excess  of  natural  genius  frequently 
becomes  prejudicial  to  the  tzanquilliiy  of  the 
families  or  Maracaibo ;  for  it  is  enough  for  many 
of  these  young  men  to  know  the  conjugation  and 
government  of  the  verbs,  in  order  to  be  qualified 
to  write  pieces,  whose  subtilty  would  appear  to 
the  knavish  advocate  better  than  the  productions 
of  the  counsel  who  establishes  his  reasons  on  the 
principles  of  the  civil  law.  Such  suits  as  should 
never  nave  been  instituted,  or  which  the  tribunals 
would  instantly  have  decided,  become  intermm- 
able  and  ruinous  by  the  sophisms  with  which 
these  scribblers  env^ope  in  darkness  causes  the 
most  simple  and  clear.  This  disease,  veiy  preva- 
lent at  Maracaibo,  is  by  no  means  a  stranger  in 
other  Spanish  territories.  The  penal  laws  which 
the  legislature  has  been  forced  to  enact,  to  lessen 
the  number  of  these  imps  of  chicane,  whom  they 
call  pendoUsta$  (quick  writers),  literally  prove, 
that  the  evil  is  general  enough. 

'  In  allowing  that  the  inhabitants  of  Maracaibo 
have  activity,  courage,  and  genius,'  says  the  same 
writer,  *  we  have  nothing  more  to  say  in  their 
fiivor.  They  are  reproached  with  having  very 
little  regard  to  their  word,  and  with  thinking 
themselves  not  bound  by  their  signature,  until 
after  they  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  release 
themselves  from  it  by  law.  Their  reputation  in 
this  respect  is  so  well  established,  that  all  strangers 
whom  business  draws  to  Maracaibo,  say  it  is 
much  better  to  form  connexions  of  interest  vrith 
the  women  than  with  the  men,  because  they  alone 
have  there  that  good  faith  and  firmness  which,  in 
every  other  part,  is  the  peculiar  heritage  of  the 
men/ 

'  Since  the  course  of  description  has  led  me,' 
he  adds,  '  to  speak  of  the  women  of  Maracaibo, 
I  ought  not  to  let  it  be  unknown  that  thev  are  in 
their  youth  paragons  of  modesty ;  and  m  mar- 
riage, faithfiil  wives,  and  excellent  mothers  of 
families.  Affection  for  their  husbands,  the  cares 
of  their  household,  and  the  education  of  their 
children,  are  the  objects  which  divide  all  their 
moments,  and  occupy  all  their  solicitude.  They 
know  not,  however,  before  marriage,  any  other 
amusement  than  music.  Their  fiivorite  instru- 
ment is  the  harp.  There  are  few  houses  in  which 
the  harmonious  sound  of  this  instrument  is  not 
heard  every  evening,  and  every  day  of  festival.' 

The  other  towns  of  this  province  are  Truxillo, 
Gibraltar,  Parnate,  Las  Barbacoas,  and  San  Pe^ 
dro;  Truxillo  is  celebrated  for  superior  woollen 
manufactures,  and  excellent  cheese. ' 

Guiana,  or  Guayana,  is  an  immense  province, 
the  precise  boundaries  of  which  cannot  oe  ascer- 
tained. On  the  east,  its  shore  extends  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  about  thirty  leagues,  and 
westward  it  reaches  to  the  river  Yapura ;  brides 
which,  it  stretches  along  the  Orinoco  400  leagues 
to  the  Rio  Portuguesa.  Besides  this  vast  river, 
it  has  the  Caroni,  the  Amy,  and  the  Caura,  on 
the  north;  on  the  south,  the  Guaviare,  the  Yu- 
ritta,  and  jrhe  Atalapo;  and,  on  the  west,  the 
Suapure,  the  Sippapu,  besides  a  multitude  of 
smaller  streams.  Tliis  province  is  divided  into 
upper  and  lower,  one  east  and  the  other  west  of 


the  Canmi.  The  soil  is  fertile  in  the  eitrene, 
the  rivers  periodicals  overflowing  their  baoki) 
and  leaving  behind  them  a  slime  as  prolific  as 
the  Nile;  but  this  fine  district  is  nearly  waste, 
and  a  harbour  for  a  number  of  cannibed  tribea,  i 
which  the  Caribs  are  the  most  formidable.  The 
indigenous  inhabitants  are  about  30,000,  uoited 
into  missions,  the  rest  are  independent  Indiaos, 
who  have  not  embraced  Christianity;  in  the 
whole,  constituting  a  population  of  52,000  per* 
sons.  Cattle  constitute  the  riches  of  the  province, 
in  the  export  of  which,  and  of  a  little  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  indigo,  their  trade  consists.  Angos- 
tura is  the  chief  pUice ;  it  is  about  fifty  leagues 
west  of  the  confluence  of  the  Cazoni ;  when  the 
water  is  high,  the  quays  are  frequently  overflowed, 
and  the  caymans  or  crocodiles  are  sometimes  seen 
in  the  streets.  Notwithstanding  its  low  situation 
it  enjoys  a  mild  temperature,  Reaumur's  thermo- 
meter scarcely  rising  to  24®  in  the  hottest  season. 
The  province  of  Varinas  divides  the  territories 
of  the  rormer  govemm^t  of  Caraccas  from  those 
of  Condinamarca.  It  is  intersected  by  large 
and  numerous  rivers,  which  inundate  and  ferti- 
lise its  extensive  plains.  In  one  of  the  moun- 
tainous ridges  of  the  country  the  Apure  rises, 
which,  after  running  a  course  of  more  than  500 
miles,  falls  into  the  Orinoco  by  several  months, 
receiving  on  its  way  the  waters  of  numerous 
other  streams,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Santo 
Domingo  and  Portuguese.  Here  also  the 
Aranca  and  the  Meta  are  among  tlie  fine  rivers 
that  intersect  this  country.  Its  total  popu- 
lation amounted  in  1807,  to  141,000.  The 
most  remarkable  features  areits  extensive  plains, 
covered  with  luxuriant  herbage  and  feeding  in- 
numerable herds  of  cattle.  Its  chiefs  towns  are 
Varinas,  San  Jayme,  San  Fernando  de  Apure, 
Pedraga  and  San  Antonia. 

Santa  F^  lies  on  the  west  of  the  eastern  Andes ; 
it  is  very  mountainous,  but  none  of  the  summits 
of  the  chain  in  this  country  reach  the  regior)  of 
eternal  snows,  though  they  are  very  near  it.  The 
lake  Guatavita  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  this 
province.  The  following  description  of  it  is  from 
the  work  entitled  Colombia : — 

'  It  is  situate  on  the  ridge  of  die  Zipaquira  moun- 
tains, north  of  the  capital,  in  a  wild  and  solitary 
spot,  at  the  height  of  more  than  8700  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  is  a  small  oval  piece  of  water,  in  a 
deep  hollow  of  the  same  form,  round  which  are 
cut  ranges  of  steps,  reaching  to  the  brink  of  the 
lake,  having  rerved  most  probably  for  some  re- 
ligious ceremonies  in  use  among  the  ancient 
possessors  of  this  country.  As  it  was  supposed 
that  a  great  quantity  of  treasure  had  been  thrown 
into  this  lake,  when  Quesadc  conquered  the 
kingdom  of  Cundinamarca,  the  Spaniards  at- 
tempted to  cut  a  canal  through  the  mountain  of 
which  its  banks  are  composed,  in  order  to  drain 
off  the  waters ;  but  their  design  does  not  appear 
to  have  succeeded,  for,  after  considerable  exca- 
vations, it  has  been  l«ft  off  at  little  naore  than 
half  the  requisite  depth/ 

The  same  work  thus  describes  two  other  grand 
natural  objects  in  this  country : — 

'The  cataract  of  the  Tequendama,  by  which 
the  river  Funza  joins  the  great  Magdalena,  is  the 
most  noted  object  in  the.  country  near  the  capitaL 
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Hm  Fnna,  or  Bogota,  after  receiving  the  waters 
of  tbe  nomeroiia  small  rivers  which  flow  through 
the  great  phin,  is  about  140  feet  in  breadth,  a 
short  distance  above  the  fall;  approaching  the 
crevice  through  which  it  dashes,  its  breadth  is 
diminished  to  thirty-five,  when,  with  accumulated 
feice,  it  rushes  down  a  perpendicular  rock  at  two 
boonds,  to  the  astonishing  depth  of  600  feet,  into 
a  dazk  and  unfethomable  gulf,  out  of  which  the 
rirer  again  issues  under  the  name  of  Rio  Meta, 
and  continues  its  course,  by  an  immense  descent, 
till  it  joins  the  great  river  of  Magdalena. 

'The  crevice  of  Icononzo  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  valley  of  Pandi,  and  appears  to  have  been 
ibraial  by  some  convulsion  or  nature,  which  has 
leot  asunder  the  mountain.  At  tbe  height  of 
nearly  300  feet  above  the  torrent  (which  forms 
beautiful  cascades  on  entering  and  quitting  the 
crerice)  are  seated  these  extraordinary  bridges, 
one  under  the  other;  the  breadth  of  the  upper 
one  being  about  for^  feet,  and  its  length  up- 
wards of  fifty,  composed  of  solid  rock,  in  the 
form  of  an  arch,  seven  or  eight  feet  thick  at  its 
centre.  Below  this,  and  rather  advanced  on  one 
side  of  it,  at  the  depth  of  sixty  feet,  is  another 
bridge,  formed  still  more  singularly ;  for  as  the 
mountain  apoears  to  have  been  rent  away,  or 
drawn  from  the  upper,  the  inferior  one  seems  to 
have  fidlen  from  the  mountain,  and  three  enor- 
mous masses  of  rock  have  descended  from  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  chasm,  in  such  a  manner 
that  tbe  upper  mass  forms  the  key  of  the  utlier 
two.  This  lower  bridge  cannot  be  visited  with- 
out much  risk,  as  a  narrow  path  alone  leads  to 
it  along  the  brink  of  the  precipice.  In  the  centre 
is  a  hole,  throu^  which  the  abyss  below  can  be 
•sen,  and  numberless  flights  ox  nocturnal  birds 
are  observed  hovering  over  the  water,  which  flows 
through  so  dark  a  cavern  that  the  sides  cannot 
be  distinguished.' 

Bogota,  the  capital  of  this  province,  is  a  large 
and  handisome  city,  with  about  30,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  the  plain  in  its  neighbourhood  is  so  fer- 
tile that  it  yields  two  harvests  in  the  year.  Here 
is  one  of  the  mints  of  Cundinamarca,  the  other 
is  at  Popevan.  Besides  the  capital  there  are 
Tocaima,  La  Villa  de  la  Purification,  Honda, 
Mariquitii,  Muzo,  Tunja,  Leiva,  Velez,  San  Gil, 
aod  Socorbo.  This  province  is  famed  for  its 
gold,  silver,  gems,  salt,  and  coal,  and  for  its 
fruitful  plains,  which  breed  numbers  of  horses, 
and  mules,  which  are  exported  to  Peru.  The 
woods  abound  with  game  and  wild  animals,  and 
the  rivers  with  fish  and  alligators. 

After  these,  in  their  order,  are  the  provinces 
of  Merida  with  its  capital  of  the  same  name^of 
Santa  Maita,  with  its  immense  and  rapid  rivers, 
crossed  by  bridges  made  of  the  roots  of  plants 
twisted  together  into  immense  ropes  and  stretch- 
ed over  them — Carthagena,  of  which  copious  men- 
tion has  been  made  in  the  article  AMEaiCA — 
Darien,  on  the  gulf  of  that  name— Panama,  con- 
sisting of  abrupt  and  broken  chains  of  moun- 
tains, between  two  seas,  being  for  the  most  part 
covered  with  thick  forests— Veragua,  the  most 
northeriy  of  the  provinces  of  Tierra  Firme,  a 
■Montainoos  and  msged  country,  with  vast  fo- 
ists, interspened  witti  ridi  and  fruitfiil  valleys — 
Choco,  the  peculiarities  of  which  we  have  al- 


leady  mentioned— Antioquia,  fimious  for  its  gold 
mines,  worked  by  800  negroes— San  Juan  de 
Los  lianos — the  large  province  of  Popayan,  in 
which  is  a  pass  of  the  Andes,  11,499  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  not  more  than  a  foot 
and  a  half  broad,  where  travellers  can  with  the 
greatest  difiiculty  pass  each  other— Quixos-^ 
Jaen  de  Bracamoras — Maynas  —  Quito  —  San 
Miguel  de  Ibavia^-Otabalo— ^Latacunga — Rio- 
bamba — Chimbo — Guyaquil  —  Cuen9a — and 
Loxa.  Quito  is  fiimous  for  the  loftiest  summits 
of  the  Andes,  of  which  we  have  already  spokeii, 
and  for  the  volcanoes  of  Pichincha  and  Cotopaxi, 
the  loftiest  volcano  in  the  world. 

*  A  most  singular  monument  is  observable  on 
tlie  top  of  the  dike  or  chain  of  TiopuUo,  con- 
sisting of  a  tumulus,  and  the  ruins' of  one  of  the 
Peruvian  palaces  called  tambos,  situate  in  a 
plain  coveted  with  pumice-stones.  The  tumulus, 
if  it  be  one,  is  upwards  of  200  feet  high,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  burying-place  of  a 
chief.  The  palace  is  south-west  of  this  hillock, 
nine  miles  from  the  crater  of  Cotopaxi,  and  thirty 
from  Quito.  It  Is  in  the  form  of  a  square,  eacn 
side  being  about  100  feet  in  length,  with  four 
great  door-ways,  and  eight  chambers.  Its  walls 
are  more  than  diree  feet  thick,  formed  of  lai^ 
stones,  regularly  cut  and  laid  in  courses,  and  the 
whole  is  in  tolerable  preservation.  It  is  called 
the  palace  of  Callo.  The  great  curiosity  of  this 
edifice  consists  in  the  beauty  of  the  workman- 
ship, as  all  the  stones  are  cut  into  parallelopipe- 
dons,  and  laid  in  regular  courses,  and  so  nicely 
joined,  that  were  it  not  that  each  stone  is  con- 
vexly  and  obliquely  cut  on  the  outside,  their 
joints  Would  not  be  visible.' 

Quito  is  about  9510  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  having  behind  it  the  conical  summit  of  J  a-, 
virac,  immediately  under  that  of  Pichincha. 

The  state  of  society  in  this  country  is  much 
improved,  and  is  still  ameliorating.  On  this  sub- 
ject we  shall  make  a  short  extract  from  captain 
Hall's  concise  and  interesting  work,  and  with 
this  we  must  conclude,  though  much  more  might 
be  said  on  so  fruitful  a  subject. 

'Under  the  Spanish  government  the  political 
distinctions,  whidi  separated  these  various  classes 
of  inlnbitants,  were  almost  as  numerous  as,  and 
infinitely  more  odious  than,  their  physical  varie- 
ties of  features  and  complexion.  By  the  lavrs  of 
the  Indies,  the  Indians  were  not  only  cut  off'from 
every  civil  employment  or  distinction,  but  were 
even  denied  the  dignity  of  rational  beings,  being 
held  in  a  state  of  perpetual  pupilage,  under  the 
authority,  principally,  of  their  curates,  who  would 
hardly  permit  tliem  to  hold  any  intercourse  with 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants;  the  people  of  color 
were  little  better  treated :  besides  being  rigidly 
excluded  from  every  employment  of  honor  or 
consideration  in  the  state,  they  were  subjected  to 
personal  distinctions,  the  more  painful  because 
they  could  have  no  other  object  tnan  that  of  grar 
tifymg  the  vanity  of  the  privileged  class  at  the 
expense  of  their  unfortunate  brethren.  Such  was 
the  law  prohibiting  the  women  of  color  from 
wearing  the  manto,  or  black  dress  used  at  church, 
or  from  wearing  any  ornament  of  gold  or  silver ; 
custom,  besides,  prohibited  them  the  use  of  the 
alfombra,  or  carpet,  at  their  devotions^  and  that 
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ti(  an  umbrella  to  screen  them  from  the  tun  in 
the  street^ ;  all  these  distinctions  are  now  happily 
abolished;  the  law  of  the  republic  sees  none  but 
citizens  in  every  class  of  inhabitants,  whatever 
may  be  their  origin  or  the  tinge  of  their  com- 
plexions :  the  justice  of  this  policy  has  been  re- 


lombia  reckons  among  her  best 'and  bravest 
officers,  men  whom  Spanish  pride  and  tynnny 
deemed  unworthy  to  sit  at  a  white  man^s  table. 
If  any  lingering  prejudices  still  remain  they  tie 
happily  confined  to  female  coteries,  or  an  occsr 
sional  explosion  in  a  ballHroom;  even  these  last 


warded  by  the  exertions  of  the  people  of  color  in    embers  of  irritated  and  childish  pride  it  is  the 
aid  of  the  indepedence  of  the  country,  of  which    interest  of  the  republic.to  see  extinguished.' 
they  have  been  the  firmest  supporters,  and  Co- 


COLOMNA  (Fabius),  a  very  learned  botanist, 
born  at  Naples,  about  the  year  1 567.  He  became 
skilled  in  the  languages,  in  music,  designing, 
painting,  and  the  mathematics ;  and  died  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  wrote, 
1.  ^vToPatravoci  seu  Plantanim  aliquot  (ac  pis- 
cium)  Historia ;  2.  Minus  cognitarum  rariorum- 
que  Stirpium  iKfpamc ;  itemque  de  aquatilibus, 
aliisque  nonnullis  animalibus,  Libellus;  and 
other  works. 

CCLON,  n.  $,  KulKov,  a  member;  a  point  in 
grammar ;  see  below.  The  greatest  ana  vridest 
of  the  intestines. 

Kow>  by  your  croelty  hard  bound, 
I  strain  my  guta^  my  oUoh  wound.  Swift, 

The  contenta  of  the  colon  are  of  a  sour,  fetid,  add 
smell  in  rabbita.  Fiojfor  on  the  Jlumoura, 

Colon,  in  grammar.  Grammarians  generally 
assign  the  use  of  a  colon  to  be,  to  mark  the  mid- 
dle of  a  period ;  or  to  conclude  a  sense  less  per- 
fect than  a  dot  or  period.  Others  say,  a  colon 
is  to  be  used  when  the  sense  is  perfect,  but  the 
sentence  not  concluded. 

Colon,  in  anatomy,  from  coiXoc,  hollow,  the 
name  given  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  kirge 
intestine.  It  begins  where  the  ilium  ends,  in  the 
cavity  of  the  os  ilium  on  the  right  side ;  thence 
ascending  by  the  kidney,  on  tlie  same  side,  it 
parses  under  the  concave  side  of  the  liver,  to 
which  it  is  sometimes  tied,  as  likewise  to  the  gall- 
bladder, which  tinges  it  yellow  in  that  place ; 
then  it  runs  under  the  bottom  of  the  stomach  to 
the  spleen  in  tlie  left  side,  to  which  it  is  aUo  knit; 
from  thence  it  turns  down  to  the  left  kidney ;  and 
thence  passing,  in  the  form  of  an  S,  it  terminates 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  os  sacrum,  in  the  rectum. 
See  Anatomy. 
CCLONEL,  n.  ».  •\  Of  uncertain  etymolo- 
Co'lonelling,  >gy.  Skinner  imagines  it 
Co'lonelship,ii.s.  3  originally  colonialit  the 
leader  of  a  colony.  Minshew  deduces  it  from 
cobatna,  a  pillar :  as  patris  columen ;  ezercitus 
columen. 

The  chiefeat  help  must  be  the  care  of  the  eoUmel 
that  Uftth  tha  goremment  of  all  hia  garrison. 


Captain  or  eoUmd,  or  knight  in  arms, 
Whoae  chance  on  these  defenceleaa  doora  may  aaiae. 
If  deed  of  honour  did  thee  erer  pleaae^ 
Guard  them,  and  him  within  protect  from  harma. 

Mition. 

Then  did  Sir  Knight  abandon  dwelling 

And  out  he  rode  a  cotoneUii^,  Btdler's  ffudibnt. 

Whilst  he  continued  a  subaltern,  he  complained 

against  the  pride  of  coUmeU  towards  their  officers ; 

yet,  in  a  few  minutes  after  he  had  received  his  com- 

mission  for  a  regiment,  he  ronfeaaed  that  oohndihip 

was  coming  faat  upon  him.  Swift, 


Colonel,  in  military  afiairs,  the  commanding 
officer  of  a  regiment,  and  next  in  rank  to  a  geo- 
eral.  A  colonel  of  a  regiment,  property  so  called, 
is  the  nominal  head  of  a  given  number  of  men; 
the  clothing,  &c.  of  whom  is  exclusively  entrust- 
ed to  him,  as  well  as  the  appointment  of  an 
agent,  who  receives  the  pay  and  subsistence  of 
the  corps,  but  for  whose  solvency  and  character 
the  colonel  is  responsible  to  the  public.  In  the 
French  and  Spanish  armies,  this  title  is  confined 
to  the  in&ntry  and  dragoons :  the  commander  of 
a  regiment  of  horse  they  usually  call  maitre  de 
camp.  A  coloiel  may  put  an  officer  of  his  regi- 
ment in  arrest,  but  must  acquaint  the  general  with 
it.  He  is  not  allowed  a  guard,  but  only  a  sentry 
from  the  quarter-guard.  In  his  absence  the  lien* 
tenant-colonel  commands. 

Colonel-Lieutenant,  the  second  in  com- 
mand in  a  regiment,  whereof  the  king,  prince, 
or  other  person  of  the  first  eminence,  is  colonel. 
These  colonel-lieutenants  have  alwa3rsacolooers 
commission,  and  are  usually  general  officecs. 

Colonel  by  Brevet,  one  who  has  obtained 
the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army,  without  having 
that  rank  in  any  particular  regiment. 

COLONIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
the  Trinobantes,  a  little  above  Camelodunum : 
now  Colchester  in  Essex,  according  to  Camden, 
who  supposes  it  to  take  its  name  from  the  river 
Coin,*  and  not  that  it  was  a  colony :  though 
others  think  Antonine's  distances  agree  with  Sud- 
buiy. 

CoLONiA  Equestbis,  iu  ancient  geography, 
a  noble  colony  on  the  Lacus  Lemanus.  It  ap> 
pears  to  have  beeh  the  work  of  Julius  Cesar, 
who  settled  there  Equites  Lemitanei:  and  to 
this  Lucan  is  thought  to  refer.  By  the  Itinerary 
it  is  supposed  to  lutve  stood  between  Lausanne 
and  Greneva,  twelve  miles  from  the  latter,  by 
Peutinger*s  map ;  which  directs  to  Noyon,  placed 
in  Cavo  Lemano,  according  to  Lucan's  expression, 
that  is,  a  bay  or  cove  of  the  lake.  Its  ancient 
name  was  Noviodunum ;  hence  its  modem  name, 
Noyon,  or,  as  some  suppose,  Nevers. 

CoLONiA  Metellina,  a  town  of  Lasitania« 
situated  on  the  right  or  west  side  of  the  Anas 
or  Guadiana ;  but  now  on  the  left  or  east  side, 
firom  the  river's  shifting  its  bed  or  chanuel,  and 
called  Medelin,  a  town  in  Estremadura. 
CoLONiA  MoRiNORUM,  a  towu  of  Gallia  Bd- 

S'ca,  thought  to  be  Tarvenna,  the  capital  of  the 
[orini ;  now  called  Terrouen. 
CoLONiA  NoRBENSis,  or  NoRBA  Cssarea,  a 
town  of  Lusitania,  south  of  Trajan's  bridge  on 
the  Tagus :  now  Alcantara,  in  Estremadura. 

CoLONiA  Trajana,  r  towu  of  Bclgica,  called 
also  Ulpia,  and  Tricesima,  from  being  the  station 
of  the  thirtieth  legion;  now  Kellen,  in  Cleves 
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CfUAiitA  Valsntia,  a  town  of  Spain,  on  the 
Tm»;  destroyed  by  Pompey,  and  restored  by 
Julias  Cssar;  still  called  Valencia. 

COLONNA'DB,  n.  $,  Ital.  colomia,  a  oolumn ; 
a  series  o£  odumns  disposed  in  a  circle,  and  in- 
sulated within  side ;  any  series  or  range  of  pillars. 
Here  civeUng  eofonnorfet  the  gfomxid  indoM, 

And  heie  Um  maiUe  ttataee  breathe  in  rows. 


For  yon  my  eolmmadm  extend  their  wings.      Pope. 

Colonnade,  Poltstyle,  is  that  whose  num- 
ber of  columns  is  too  great  to  be  taken  in  by  the 
eye  at  a  single  riew.  Such  is  the  colonnade  of 
the  palace  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  consisting  of 
284  cohirons  of  the  Doric  order,  each  above  four 
feet  and  a  half  diameter,  all  in  Tiburtine  marble. 

COLONOS,  in  ancient  geography,  an  emi- 
nence near  Athens,  whither  CEdipus,  after  his 
banishment  from  Thebes,  is  said  to  hare  retired : 
aoil  hence  Sophocles  calls  the  tragedy  on  that 
subject,  (Edipus  Coloneas.  A  place  sacred  to 
Neptune,  and  where  stood  an  equestrian  statue 
of  hini.  Here  also  stood  Timon's  tower :  who, 
for  his  love  of  solitude,  and  hatred  to  mankind, 
vas  called  Misanthropos. 

COLONSA,  or  Colonsay,  one  of  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland,  so  named  from  Colon,  a 
popish  saint,  lying  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  be- 
tween the  coast  of  Argyllshire  and  that  of  Ireland, 
four  miles  and  a  half  west  of  Jura.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  Oronsay  by  a  narrow  sound,  which  is 
dry  at  low  water,  and  therefore  both  islands  ap- 
p«tf  as  one.  They  are  both  flat,  compared  with 
the  towering  peaks  of  Jura  and  Mull,  though 
there  is  a  considerable  number  of  rugged  heath- 
corered  hills  in  them.  They  measure  about 
8000  acres,  of  which  3000  are  arable.  The  air 
is  pure  and  salubrious ;  the  soil  light  and  fertile, 
"niehcst  part  of  the  ground  maintains  a  fine  breed 
<rf  black  cattle.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  fine 
coial  on  the  banks  round  these  islands^  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  kelp  is  annually  made 
from  the  sea-weed  thrown  upon  the  coast.  These 
islands  constitute  the  west  division  of  the  parish 
of  Jura  and  Colonsay. 

COLONUS,  a  husbandman,  or  villager,  who 
w«s  bound  to  pay  yearly  a  certain  tribute,  or  at 
certain  times  of  the  year  to  plough  some  part  of 
the  lord's  land ;  and  from  thence  comes  the  word 
down. 

C(yLONY,n.s.>     Lat.  c^fonia.    A  body  of 

(ViOKizE,  v.a.  ]  people  drawn  from  the  mo- 
ther country  to  inhabit  some  distant*place.  The 
place  itself  by  a  metonymy;  to  plant  with  inha- 
bitants; to  settle  with  new  planters. 

There  vu  never  an  hand  drawn,  that  did  double 
the  rot  of  the  habitable  world,  before  this;  for  eo  a 
aaa  may  truly  term  it^  if  be  shall  put  to  account  as 
vdl  diat  that  is,  as  that  which  may  be  hereafter,  by 
ihe  fiutber  occupation  and  eoUmimg  of  those  coun- 
*>ics:  and  yet  it  cannot  be  afBrmed,  if  one  speak  in- 
P'^^^aXy,  thai  it  was  the  propagation  of  the  Chris- 
taa  hiih  that  was  the  adamant  of  that  discovery, 
*"t>y»  and  plantation  ;  bat  gold  and  silver,  and  tem- 
ponl  profit  and  gloiy;  so  that  what  was  first  in  God's 
Vf9n4*iitt,  vas  Imt  teeond  in  'man's  appetite  and  in* 
^*^  Baam't  Uoljf  W€i^. 

Drama  bath  advantage  by  aeqoeit  of  islands,  which 
ibearfoMsrIftaadfbTtifieth daily.  Howel^sVoeal  Porat. 


To  these  new  inhtbitanti  and  eolamei  he  gave  th 
same  law  under  which  they  were  bom  and  bred. 

S^Miuer  om  Irdomd^ 

Rooting  out  these  two  rebellious  septi,  he  placed 
English  colonist  in  their  room.         ZVnriM  on  Ireland, 
The  rising  dty,  which  from  far  yoa  see. 

Is  Carthage  and  a  Tynan  cotw^.  .  Drydei^e  Vtryit. 

Osiris,  or  the  Bacchus  of  the  ancients,  is  reported 
to  have  civilized  the  Indians,  planting  oolontsr,  and 
building  cities.  Arhahmot  on  Come, 

Whfle  Chryseloras  admired  the  venerable  beauties 
of  the  mother,  he  was  not  feigetfol  of  his  native 
eonntxy,  her  fairest  daughter,  her  imperial  oobny. 

(KUon. 

Colony  is  a  term  that  has  been  applied  to 
three  different  kinds  of  emigrants,  viz.  1.  Those 
who  leave  their  native  country,  when  its  inhabi- 
tants are  become  too  numerous.  2.  Tliose  esta- 
blbhed  by  victorious  princes  among  vanquished 
nations,  to  keep  them  in  awe  and  obedience.  3* 
Colonies  of  commerce,  of  which  the  sole  object 
is  the  extension  of  trade.  I.  By  the  first  kind  of 
colonies,  some  ages  after  the  deluge,  the  east 
first,  and  successively  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
earth,  became  inhabited ;  and  not  to  mention  tlic 
Phoenician  and  Grecian  colonies,  so  frimous  in 
ancient  history,  it  is  notorious  that  it  was  for  the 
establishment  of  such  colonies,  that,  during  the 
declension  of  the  Roman  empire,  those  torrents 
of  barbarous  nations,  issuing  mostly  out  of  tlie 
north,  overran  Gaul,  Italy,  ard  the  other  southern 
parts  of  Europe ;  and,  after  many  bloody  battles, 
shared  it  with  the  ancient  inhabitants.  II.  The 
second  kind  of  colonies  were  ))lanted  by  the  Ro- 
mans more  than  any  other  people,  to  secure  the 
numerous  conquests  they  had  made.  The  inha- 
bitants of  many  cities  in  France,  Germany,  Spain, 
and  even  England,  still  value  themselves  on  their 
having  been  originally  Roman  colonies.  There 
were  two  kinds  of  colonies  among  the  Romans : 
those  sent  by  the  senate ;  and  the  military  ones, 
consisting  of  old  soldiers,  disabled  by  the  mtigues 
of  war,  who  were  thus  provided  with  lands  as 
the  reward  of  their  services.  The  colonies  sent 
by  the  senate  were  either  Roman  or  Latin,  i.  e. 
composed  either  of  Roman  citizens,  or  Latins. 
The  colonise  Latinse  were  such  as  enjoyed  the 
jus  Latii ;  viz.  1.  that  whoever  was  edile  or  pree- 
tor  in  a  town  of  Latium,  became  for  that  reason 
a  Roman  citizen ;  and,  3.  that  the  Latins  were 
subject  to  edicts  of  their  own,  and  not  to  those  of 
the  Roman  magistrates.  The  colonie  Romans, 
were  such  as  had  the  jus  Romanum,  but  not  in 
its  frill  extent ;  i.  e.  they  had  no  right  of  suffrage, 
putting  np  for  honors,  magistracies,  command  in 
the  armies,  &c. ;  but  the  jus  Quiritium  only,  or 
private  ri^t;  as  rights  of  liberty,  sacrifice,  mar-- 
riage,  &c.  For  it  was  long  a  rule,  never  to  grant 
the  liberty  of  the  city  in  full  to  colonies.  There 
were  other  colonies,  which  had  little  more  than 
the  name;  only  enjoying  what  they  called  jus 
Italicum,  i.  e.  freedom  from  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
provinces.  Such  were  the  colonies  of  Tyre,  Be- 
rytus,  Heliopolus,  Palmyra,  €cc.  M.  Vaillant 
has  filled  a  volume  in  folio  with  medals  stmck 
by  the  several  colonies,  in  honor  of  the  emperors 
who  founded  them.  III.  The  colonies  of  com- 
merce are  those  established  in  moderii  times  by 
the    English,   French,   Spaniards,  Portugueaef 
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butchy&c.;  partly,  certainly,  for  the  motives 
almdy  enumerated,  and  the  peculiar  condition 
of  the  nx>ther  countiy ;  but  that  have  been  mainly 
encouraged  and  protected  by  their  home  govem- 
menti  for  the  extension  of  trade. 

The  practice  of  settling  oonmiercial  colonies 
in  distant  countries  has  been  adopted  by  the 
wisest  nations  of  antiquity,  who  acted  mtema- 
tically  upon  maxims  of  sound  policy.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  case  with  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  the  Chinese,  the  Phoenicians,  the 
commercial  states  of  Greece,  the  Carthaginians, 
and  even  the  Romans ;  for  though  the  colonies 
of  the  latter  were  chiefly  military,  it  could  easily 
be  shown  that  they  were  lUcewise  made  use  of  for 
the  purposes  of  trade.  The  savage  nations  who 
ruined  the  Roman  empire,  sought  nothing  but  to 
extirpate  and  hold  in  vassalage  those  whom  they 
overcame ;  and,  therefore,  whenever  princes  en- 
larged their  dominions  at  the  expense  of  their 
neighbours,  they  had  recouroe  to  strong  forts 
and  garrisons  to  keep  the  conquered  in  awe. 
Machiavel  labors  to  show,  that  the  settling  of 
colonies  would  have  been  a  cheaper  and  better 
method  of  bridling  conquered  countries,  than 
building  fortresses  in  them.  John  de  Witt,  who 
was  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  statesmen  that 
ever  apoeared,  strongly  recommended  colonies ; 
83  affbroing  a  refuge  to  such  as  had  been  unfor- 
tunate in  trade;  as  opening  a  field  for  such  men 
to  exert  their  abilities,  as  through  want  of  inte- 
rest could  not  raise  themselves  in  their  ovm 
country;  and  as  a  supplement  to  hospitals  and 
other  charitable  foundations,  which  he  thought 
in  time  might  come  to  be  overcharged.  Some, 
however,  have  ridiculed  the  supposed  advantages 
of  colonies,  and  asserted  that  they  must  always 
do  mischief  by  depopulating  the  mother  country. 
The  history  of  our  American  colonies  undoubt- 
edly shows,  that  when  colonists  become  nume- 
rous and  opulent,  it  is  very  difficult  to  retain 
them  in  suojection  to  the  parent  state.  It  be- 
comes then  a  question  not  easily  answered,  how 
for  they  are  entitled  to  the  rights  they  had  as 
inhabitants  of  the  mother  country,  or  how  for 
they  arcf  bound  by  its  laws?  Judge  Blackstone 
says,  *  Plantations,  or  colonies  in  distant  coun- 
tries, are  either  such  where  the  lands  are  claimed 
by  right  of  occupancy  oiUy,  by  finding  them 
desert  and  uncultivated  and  peopling  them  from 
the  mother  country;  or  where,  when  already 
cultivated,  they  have  either  been  gained  by  con- 
<}uest,  or  ceded  to  us  by  treaties.  And  both  the 
nghts  are  founded  upon  the  law  of  nature,  or  at 
least  on  that  of  nations.  But  thereisadifierence 
between  these  two  species  of  colonies  with  re- 
spect to  the  laws  by  which  they  are  bound.  For 
it  has  been  held,  that  if  an  uninhabited  country 
be  discovered  and  planted  by  English  subjects, 
all  the  English  laws  then  in  being,  whidi  are  the 
birthright  of  every  subject,  are  immediately  there 
in  force.  But  this  must  be  understood  with 
many  and  very  great  restrictions.  Such  colonists 
carry  with  them  only  so  muck  of  the  English 
law  as  is  applicable  to  their  own  situation,  and 
the  condition  of  an  infont  colony :  such  for  in- 
stance, as  the  general  rules  for  inheritance,  and 
of  protection  fiom  personal  injuries.  Tlie  arti- 
ficial refinements  and  distinctions  incident  to  the 


property  of  a  great  and  commercial  people,  the 
laws  of  policy  and  revenues  (such  especially  as 
are  enforced  by  penalties),  the  mode  of  main- 
tenance for  the  established  dergy,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  spiritual  courts,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
provisions,  are  neither  necessary,  nor  convenient 
for  them,  and  therefore  are  not  in  force.  What 
shall  be  admitted,  and  what  rejected,  at  vrfaat 
times,  and  under  what  restrictions,  must,  in  cases 
of  dispute,  be  decided  in  the  first  instance  by 
their  own  provincial  iudicature,  subject  to  the 
revision  ana  control  of  the  king  in  council;  the 
whole  of  their  constitution  being  also  liable  to 
be  new  modelled  and  reformed  by  the  general 
superintending  power  of  the  legislature  in  die 
mother  country.  But  in  conquered  or  ceded 
countries,  that  have  already  lavrs  of  their  own, 
the  king  may  indeed  alter  and  diange  those 
laws ;  but,  till  he  does  actually  change  mem,  the 
ancient  laws  of  their  country  remain,  unless  such 
as  are  against  the  law  of  God,  as  in  an  infidel 
country.'  Dr.  Adam  Smith  thus  argues  against 
what  hea  been  called,  in  modem  times,  the  colo- 
nial system. 

*  llie  European  colonies  of  America  have 
never  yet  fomished  any  militaryforce  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  mother  country.  The  military  f<Hce 
has  never  yet  been  sufficient  for  their  own  de- 
fence ;  and  in  the  different  vrars  in  which  the 
mother  countries  have  been  engaged,  the  defence 
of  their  colonies  has  generally  occasioned  a  very 
considerable  distraction  of  the  military  force  of 
those  countries.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  all 
the  European  colonies  have,  without  exception, 
been  a  cause  rather  of  weakness  than  of  strength 
to  their  respective  mother  countries. 

'The  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal  only  have 
contributed  any  revenue  towards  the  defence  of 
the  mother  country,  or  the  support  of  her  civil 
government  The  taxes  which  have  been  leried 
upon  those  of  other  European  nations,  upon 
those  of  England  in  particular,  have  selaom 
been  equal  to  the  expense  laid  out  upon  thein  in 
time  of^peace,  and  never  suffident  to  defray  that 
which  tney  occasioned  in  time  of  war.  Such 
colonies,  therefore,  have  been  a  source  of  ex« 
pense  and  not  of  revenue  to  their  respective 
mother  countries. 

'  The  advantages  of  such  colonies,  to  tneir  re- 
spective mother  countries,  consist  altogether  in 
those  peculiar  advantages  which  are  supposed  to 
result  from  provinces  of  so  very  peculiar  a  na- 
ture as  the  European  colonies  of  Aoderica;  and 
the  exclusive  trade,  it  is  acknowledged,  is  the 
sole  source  of  all  those  peculiar  advantages.  In 
consequence  of  this  exclusive  trade,  all  that  part 
of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  Enelish  colonies, 
for  example,  which  consists  in  what  are  called 
enumerated  commodities,  can  be  sent  to  no 
other  country  but  England.  Other  conntries 
must  afterwards  buy  it  of  her.  It  must  be 
cheaper  therefore  in  England  than  it  can  be  in 
any  other  country,  and  must  contribute  more  to 
increase  the  enjoyments  of  England  thnn  those 
of  any  other  country.  It  must  likewise  oontii- 
bute  more  to  encourage  her  industry.  ForiU 
those  parts  of  her  own  surplus  produce  wtish 
England  exchanges  for  those  enmnerated  com- 
modities* she  must  get  a  better  price  than  any 
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other  countries  can  ^i  for  the  like  parts  of 
theirs,  when  they  exchange  thi;m  for  the  same 
commodities.  The  manufactures  of  England,  for 
example,  will  purchase  a  greater  quantity  of  the 
sugar  and  tobacco  of  her  own  colonies,  than  the 
like  manu^turers  of  other  countries  can  pur- 
chase of  that  sugar  and  tobacco.  So  far,  there- 
fore,  as  the  manufactures  of  England  and  those 
of  other  countries  are  both  to  be  exchanged  for 
the  sugar  and  tobacco  of  the  English  colonies, 
this  superiority  of  price  gives  an  encouragement 
io  the  former,  beyond  what  the  latter  oan  in  these 
circumstances  enjoy.  The  exclusive  trade  of 
the  colonies,  therefore,  as  it  diminishes,  or,  at 
least,  keeps  down  below  what  they  would  other- 
wise  rise  to,  both  the  enjoyments  and  the  indus- 
try of  the  countries  which  do  not  possess  it ; 
so  it  gives  an  evident  advantage  to  the  countries 
which  do  possess  it  over  those  other  coantries. 

This  aavantage,  however,  will,  perhaps,  be 
found  to  be  rather  what  may  be  called  a  rela- 
tife  than  an  absolute  advantage ;  and  to  give  a 
saperiority  to  the  country  which  enjoys  it,  rather 
by  depressing  the  industry  and  produce  of  other 
countries,  than  by  raising  those  of  that  particular 
country  above  what  they  would  naturally  rise 
to  in  the  case  of  a  free  trade.  The  tobacco 
of  MaryUnd  and  Virginia,  for  example,  by 
means  of  the  monopoly  which  England  enjoys 
of  it,oatainly  comes  cheaper  to  England  than  it 
can  do  to  France,  to  whom  England  commonly 
sells  a  conndefrable  part  of  it.  But  had  France 
and  all  other  European  countries  been,  at  all 
times,  allowed  a  free  trade  to  Maryland  and 
Vii^nia,  the  tobacco  of  those  colonies  might, 
by  this  time,  have  come  cheaper  than  it  actually 
does,  not  only  to  all  those  other  countries,  but 
hkewise  to  England.  The  produce  of  tobacco, 
in  consequence  of  a  market  so  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  any  which  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed, 
nugfat,  and  probably  would,  by  this  time,  have 
hm  so  much  increased  as  to  reduce  the  profits 
of  a  tobacco  plantation  to  their  nattlral  level  with 
tbose  of  a  com  plantation,  which,  it  is  supposed, 
^  are  still  somewhat  above^  The  price  of 
^fibacco  mighty  and  probably  would,  by  this 
tiffie,  ba^e  fallen  somewhat  lower  than  it  is  at 
present.  An  equal  quantity  of  the  commodi- 
ties either  of  England,  or  of  those  other  countries, 
iQight  have  purchased  in  Maryland  and  Virginia 
a  greater  quantity  of  tobacco  than  it  can  do  at 
present,  and,  consequently,  have  been  sold  there 
fer  so  much  a  better  price.  So  far  as  that  weed, 
therefore,  can,  by  its  cheapness  and  abundance, 
increase  the  enjoyments  or  augment  ^e  industry 
either  of  England  or  of  any  other  country,  it 
would  probably,  in  the  case  of  a  free  trade,  have 
produced  both  these  effects  iu  somewhat  a 
greater  degree  than  it  can  do  at  present.  Eng- 
^d,  ind^,  would  not  in  this  case  have  had 
3ny  advantage  over  other  countries.  She  might 
^e  bought  the  tobacco  of  her  colonies  some- 
what cheaper,  and,  consequently,  have  sold 
>oi&e  of  her  own  commodities  somewhat  dearer 
^  she  actually  does :  but  she  could  neither 
bave  bought  the  one  cheaper  nor  sold  the  other 
dearer  thin  any  other  country  might  have  done. 
She  might,  perhaps,  have  gained  an  absolute,  but 
the  would  certainly  have  lost  a  relative  advantage.' 
V  OL.  VI. 


On  the  first  of  the  topics  here  sugijested,  tljat 
the  colonies  are  burdens,  on  account  of  the  expense 
of  the  protection,  ik^r.,  it  has  beeu  well  remarked 

1.  That  in  making  up  the  accounts  something 
must  be  allowed  for  the  naval  force  necessary  to 
be  kept  up  in  remote  parts  of  tlie  world,  even  if 
we  had  no  direct  interests  in  those  of  this  kind. 

2.  That  the  colonies  themselves,  in  many  instan- 
ces, contribute  materially  to  their  own  defence 
and  protection.  With  Jamaica,  Canada,  and  our 
East  India  possessions  this  is  the  case :  in  some 
instances  all  the  civil  and  military  expense  is 
bon^  fide,  met  by  them ;  in  others,  as  in  many  of 
the  West  India  islands,  a  duty  of  4i  per  cent,  is 
laid  on  the  commerce  of  the  colony,  with  this 
object  directly  in  view.  When  the  charge  on  the 
mother  country  shall  be  ascertained,  making 
these  allowances,  what  she  also  draws  from  them 
in  taxes  must  be  estimated,  before  the  relative  ad- 
vantages or  disadvahtages  to  her  industry  for  the 
possession,  can  be  fairly  computed. 

In  entering  upon  these  more  fully,  we  avail 
ourselves  of  an  able  abstiiact  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion, in  a  late  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 
The  ties  of  intercourse  between  protectors  and 
dependent  states,  it  is  suggested,  give  rise  to  tlje 
formation  of  multifarious  commodities  in  a 
European  country,  to  pay  for  the  exotic  produc- 
,tions  sent  into  it  in  return.  If  these  articles  equal 
in  the  value  the  expense  of  the  colonies,  here  is 
a  source  of  profit  and  enjoyment,  not  a  burden, 
created;  But  on  examination  of  the  value  of 
colonial  intercourse,  compared  witli  that  of  inde- 
pendent states,  it  will  appear  that  the  exports 
made  to  the  colonies  exclusively  originatinj?  in 
their  demand,  vastly  exceed  their  real  expense. 
Were  this  demand  therefore  to  cease,  so  much 
of  tl;e  labor  of  the  producers  would  have  to  be 
directed  to  other  objects,  or  cease  also. 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  vt;ry  habits 
j^nd  prejudices  of  a  colony,  in  close  intercourse 
with  the  mother  country,  will  always  cause  its 
tliriving  classes  to  imitate  her  manners,  and  to 
introduce  the  articles  of  her  greatest  profit  and 
skill.  t)ut  could  we  without  the  colonies  rely 
on  possessing  the  same  extent  of  production,  and 
consequently  power  to  purchase  of  them  or  of 
other  states,  still  the  security  and  permanence  of. 
an  intercourse  under  our  control  is  an  important 
consideration.  The  certainty  of  a  home  trade  is 
acquired.  The  whole  of  the  produced  wealth  is 
the  property  of  natural  bom  subjects.  It  is  not 
on  one  side  that  of  foreigners ;  nor  are  we  ex- 
posed to  interruptions  from  caprice  or  policy,  or 
die  occurrence  ot  hostilities  between  other  powers. 
A  foreign  state  may,  by  regulations,  draw  its  sup- 
plies, even  of  the  staples  and  manufactures  in 
which  this  country  is  confessedly  superior,  from 
other  sources :  and  this  stability  in  o  ir  relations 
will  repay  many  sacrifices. 

Another  object  of  primary  importance,  atten- 
dant upon  a  colonial  trade,  is  the  employment 
of  seamen.  The  right  to  sup|)ly  and  manage  a 
large  portion  of  the  conveyance  has  ever  been 
accounted  a  source  of  natural  strength  and  pro- 
perty. Without  the  possession  of  colonies  it  is 
difficult  to  say  how  this  can  be  attained,  unless 
the  sources  of  the  produce  were  independent 
states,  and  would  forego  (what  no  state  possessing 
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shipping  ever  did  fbrego)  compensating  duties 
and  favo^  shown  to  its  own  vessels. 

Dependent  possessions,  again,  scattered  over 
all  parts  of  the  world,  become  secure  marts  from 
which  commerce  can  be  carried  on  with  every 
quarter :  without  them,  the  intercourse  with 
many  places,  in  an  imperfectly  civilised  or  often 
disturbed  state,  would  be  precarious  and  hazard- 
ous ;  and  they  confer,  wherever  situated,  a  local 
influence,  upholding  the  character  and  interests 
of  the  country.  Thus  Jamaica  and  the  We^t 
India  Islands  have  been  the  nieans  of  our  exten- 
sive intercourse  with  South  America,  amid  all  the 
troubles  to  which  that  quarter  has  been  subject 
and  in  the  Mediterranean,  Gibraltar  and  Malta, 
although  not  in  themselves  productive,  become 
beneficial  chains  of  communication  with  Barbary, 
and  other  parts.  Our  East  India  possessions, 
besides  the  commerce  actually  held  with  them, 
are  the  means  of  conducting  an  intercourse  with 
eveiy  shore  of  the  Indian  seas. 

'The  question,  in  fine,'  says  the  able  paper  ad- 
verted to,  <  is,  whether  that  country  is  best  situated 
which  is  secure  of  a  given  place  where  the  pro- 
ducts of  its  labor  can  be  exchanged,  or  that  which 
has  to  seek  throughout  the  world  for  permission 
to  exchange  them  ?  Whether  the  colonies  are  best 
drcumstancedyin  seeking  all  the  markets  of  the  con- 
tinent, or  in  being  sure  rf  the  certain  great  mar- 
ket of  this  country  ?  Whether  it  is  better  on  both 
sides,  to  be  subject  to  the  caprices  of  nations, 
as  well  as  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons,  or  to  be 
dependent  only  on  the  latter?  Whether  to  give 
safety  to  the  exchanges  of  labor,  so  &r  as  in  us 
lies,  or  to  commit  ourselves  to  all  the  chances 
and  windings  of  other  states  ?  Let  those  who 
deal  with  independent  countries  answer  how  far 
their  intercourse  is  secure  and  stable,  and  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  their  vent  to  be  foreseen. 
Let  the  traders  with  Russia  speak  to  the  varia- 
tions, not  only  arising  from  seasons  but  from  al- 
tered tariffs,  which  eveiy  year  brings  forth,  and 
tell  us,  whether  at  any  period,  it  is  possible  to 


take  measures  certain  to  be  adapted  to  the  castom- 
bouse  regulations  of  that  empire,  and  their  effect 
upon  consumption.' 

We  are  then  supplied  with  the  following  inte^ 
csting  facts  respecting  the  colonial  system  of  our 
neighbours.  'In  1699  Colbert  estimated  the 
number  of  French  vessels  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  at  600.  ()f  these  not  more  than  100  were 
supposed  to  be  employed  in  the  commerce  of  the 
W  est  Indies.  At  ^e  revolution,  France  bad  not 
more  than  1000  vessels  engaged  in  distant  voya- 
ges, or  about  200,000  tons.  Far  the  larger  fMut 
of  this  very  limited  tonnage  (compared  with  the 
great  commerce  of  France)  was  owing  to  her 
West  India  colonies;  for,  from  various  reasons, 
her  commerce  with  other  parts  vi^as  carried  on  io 
foreign  shipping;  that  with  her  colonies  was 
wholly  her  own.  The  tonnage  of  her  European 
trade  was  only  152,000  tons.  So  entirely  did 
the  strength  of  the  French  marine  appear,  at  that 
time,  to  depend  on  the  colonies,  that  one  of  the 
ministers,  M.Amould,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  statements  we  present,  exclaims ;  '  Quelles 
ressources  a  done  la  France  pour  entretenir  une 
force  publique  maritime?  Quels  moyens  lui 
restent  pour  Clever,  instruire,  et  multiplier  la 
classe  pr^ciuse  des  matelots?  Le  commerce  de 
I'Amenque, — ne  Toublions  pas,  le  commerce  de 
TAmerique.' 

'  The  following  table  will  show  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  French  West  India  colonies  within  the 
last  century,  and  their  importance  to  that  country; 
together  vrith  the  value  of  the  product  re-export- 
ed, and  of  that  which  was  consumed  at  home. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  general  export  of  colo- 
nial produce,  in  the  seven  years  average  ending 
17S3,  was  50,630,000  livres.  In  the  five  years 
ending  1788  the  average  was  93,056,000  \mes^ 
being  an  increase  of  four-fifths  in  five  years.  la 
1788  the  annual  import  of  sugar  into  France  was 
about  2,600,000  cwt  She  was  supposed  to  ex- 
port about  1,400,000  cwt.;  that  is,  more  than 
half  the  quantity  imported. 
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Imports. 

Exports. 
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VdMtaLiT.TMr. 

VdMiaLinTMr. 

ValMiaLiT.Toar. 

Aversga. 

Averag*. 

Avtrag*. 

1716  to  1725 

,    11,155,000 
l    17,211,000 

6,361,000 

4,794,000 

Value  at  the  time. 

*  •    *  V     iV     X  1  d>%/ 

9,815,000 

7,396,000 

Value  in  1788. 

1725  to  1732 

i    16,609,000 
i    18,131,000 

14,814,000 

1,795,000 

Value  at  the  time. 

i            Peace. 

16,014,000 

2,117,000 

Value  in  1788. 

1     1733  to  1735 

{    20,631,000 

15,028,000 

5,603,000 

Value  at  the  time. 

1              War. 

\    21,845,000 

15,912,000 

5,933,000 

Value  in  1788. 

1736  to  1739 

1    35,435,000 
I    37,519,000 

20,619,000 

14,816,000 

Value  at  the  time. 

Peace. 

21,832,000 

15,687,000 

Value  in  1788. 

1740  to  1748 

S    36,918,000 

25,152,000 

11,766,000 

Value  at  the  time. 

War. 

)    39,090,000 

26,630,000 

12,460,000 

Value  m  1788. 

1749.  to  1755 

J    65,207,000 
i    69,043,000 

35,226,000 

29,981,000 

Value  at  the  time. 

Peace. 

37,298,000 

31,745,000 

Value  in  1788. 

1756  to  1763 

C    15,463,000 
l    16,373,000 

12,196,000 

3,267,000 

Value  at  the  time. 

War. 

12,913,000 

3,460,060 

Value  in  1788. 

1764  to  1776 

J  111,930,000 
i  116,605,000 

37,696,000 

74,234,000 

Value  at  the  time. 

Peace. 

39,146,000 

77,459,000 

Value  in  1788. 

1777  to  1783 
War. 

^  108,710,000 

50,630,000 

58,080,000 

Value  in  1788. 

1784  to  1788 
Peace. 

?  193,250,000 

93,056,000 

100,194,000 

Value  in  1778. 
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'  Fianoe^  od  the,  late  peace,  was  do  sooner  re- 
possessed of  colonies  tnan  her  legislative  body 
proceeded  to  establish  her  maritime  commerce  on 
a  footing  the  first  feature  of  which  is  favor  to 
them;  in  a  similar  spirit  she  has  granted  the 
highest  encouragement  to  her  fisheries :  thus  a 
few  years  have  sufficed  to  re-animate  a  marine 
which  was  nearly  extinct,  and  which  might  have 
remained  in  that  listless  state,  had  she  permitted 
those  nations  already  in  possession  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  seas  to  become  her  carriers.' 
The  following  statement  of  the  employment  of 


our  shipping,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
same  source,  will  exhibit  the  tonnage  clearing 
outwards  to  the  principal  colonial  possessions, 
during  the  year  ending  the  6th  of  January,  1821 ; 
and  will,  likewise,  furnish  a  contrast  with  the 
ship]iing  engaged  in  the  intercourse  with  the  more 
important  independent  states.  It  will  show,  too, 
how  large  a  portion  of  our  foreign  intercourse  is 
carried  on  by  the  shipping  of  other  countries ; 
and  bow  considerable  a  share  of  our  navigation 
owes  its  existence  to  the  strict  colonial  system. 


Britidi  Tonnage. 

Foreign  Tonnage. 

British  North  American  Colonies    . 
British  West  India  Colonies  .    .    . 

East  Indies 

France   

Uiited  States 

Holland 

Germiny 

Russia 

300,695 

217,744 

76,833 

80,361 

44,589 

53,828 

107,601 

111,290 

15,641 

50,954 
133,516    ' 
37,222 
19,680 
14,995 
51,102 

Sweden  and  Norway 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  official  value  of  exports  to  the  colonies  at  this  period,  and 
vill  show  that  Siey  take  as  much  British  produce  as  the  greater  part  of  Europe ;  while  again  the 
colonial  produce  imported  for  re-exportation,  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  exports  to  Europe. 


British 
Produce. 


Foreign  and 
Colonial. 


Total. 


British  North  American  Colonies 
British  West  India  Colonies  .    . 

East  Indies 

France 

HolUnd 

Germany    ....         ... 

Rossia 

United  States 


£1,548,181 
4,197,975 
2,039,507 
246,144 
1,158,120 
5,581,856 
1,630,047 
4,229,767 


£452,852 

292,033 

382,256 

734,677 

1,129,555 

2,827,114 

406,016 

71,928 


£2,001,033 
4,490,008 
2,421,763 
980,821 
2,287,675 
8,408,970 
2,036,063 
4,301,695 


COLOPHON,  m  ancient  geography,  a  town 
of  Ionia,  seated  on  a  promontory  on  the  ^gean 
Sea,  and  washed  by  the  Halesus.  It  vras  de- 
stroyed by  Lysimachus,  in  his  war  with  Anti- 
gonus,  in  order  to  enlarge  Ephesus:  but,  ac- 
cording to  Pausanias,  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  neigh- 
houihood,  on  a  more  comn^odious  site.  This  is 
ooe  of  the  cities  that  laid  claim  to  the  honor  of 
mng  birth  to  Homer.  Of  this  town  was  the 
poet  Antimachus. 

COLOPHONEM  Addcre,  the  addition  of  a 
preponderating  weight,  a  proverbial  saying,  ex- 
plained hy  Strabd,  who  says,  that  the  Colopho- 
niin  horse  generally  ^*.^lcd  the  scales  in  favor  of 
the  side  on  which  they  fought. 

WLOPHONY,  n.s.  Rosin;  from  Colo- 
pbon,  a  city,  whence  i .  came. 


Of  Venetian  turpentine,  slowly  evaporating  abont 
a  fourth  or  fifth  part,  the  remaining  subsiance  suffer- 
ed to  cool^  would  aJford  me  a  coherent  body,  or  a  fine 

Boyle, 


Turpentines  and  oils  leave  a  ooiophany,  upon  a 
separation  of  their  thinner  oil. 

Fioyer  en  the  Htaumn^ 

COLOQUraXEDA,  n.  «.  Lat.  colocynihU  ; 
KoK^KwQiQ,  The  fruit  of  a  plant  of  the  same 
name,  brought  from  the  Levant,  about  the  bigness 
of  a  large  orange,  and  often  called  bitter  apple. 
Both  the  seed  and  pulp  are  intolerably  bitter.  It 
is  a  violent  purgative,  of  considerable  use  in  me- 
dicine. 

COLOQUINTIDA,  in   botany.     See   Cu- 


()l 
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CO'LOR,  v.  a.,  V.  n.,  &  n.  i .^       Lai.  coUtro, 

Co' LOR  ABLE,  adj.  coloT.  The  sub- 

Co'lorably,  adv.  stantive  has  ap- 

Co'lored,  part,  ai^'  J^plicationiwhiclj 

Co'LORiMGy  n.  5.  distinguish      it 

Co'lobist,  n. «.  from  the  verb, 

Co'lobless,  adj.  J  and     these   we 

must  mark.    The  appearance  of  bodies  to  the 

eye  only ;  hue;  dye.  Wie  freshness  or  appearance 

of  blood  in  the  face.    In  the  plural,  a  standard  ; 

an  ensign  of  war. 

ColaurM  ne  knew  I  non,  widioaten  drede. 
But  iwiche  coIowm  as  growen  in  the  mede, 
Qt  elles  swiche  us  men  die  with  or  peinte  ; 
Colowt  of  rhetorike  ben  to  me  queinte ; 
My  ipirit  fcleth  not  of  swich  matere. 

Chaucer'i  Canterbury  Tales. 

Her  hair  shall  be  of  what  coUmr  it  please  God. 

SluUupeare. 

He  at  Venice  gave 

His  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth, 

And  his  pare  sonl  unto  his  captain  Christ, 

Under  whose  colomrM  he  had  fought  so  long. 

Id.  RUAard  11. 
Against  all  checks,  rebukes,  and  manners, 
I  must  advance  the  ooloun  of  my  love. 
And  not  retire.  Id.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

When  on  the  east  the  morning  ray. 
Hangs  oat  the  coUmrs  of  the  day. 
The  bee  through  these  known  allies  hums. 
Beating  tlie  dian  with  its  drums.  Marve. . 

For  though  our  eyes  can  nought  but  coloms  see. 
Yet  eolonff  give  them  not  their  power  of  sight. 

Dames. 

he  lights  of  coloms  are  more  refrangible  one  than 

another  in  this  order ;  red,  orange,  yellow,  green^ 

blue,  indigo,  deep  violet.  Newton's  Optics. 

My  cheeks  no  longer  did  their  colour  boast. 

Dryden, 
A  sudden  horror  seized  his  giddy  head. 
And  his  ears  trickled,  and  his  colour  fled.  Id. 

All  in  a  moment  through  the  gloom  were  seen 
Ten  thousand  banners  rise  into  the  air 
With  orient  colours  waving.      Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Each  gandy  bird  some  slender  tribute  brings. 
And  lends  the  growing  insect  proper  wings ; 
Silks  of  all  colours  must  their  aid  impart. 
And  every  fur  promote  the  fisher's  art. 

Gay's  Rural  SporU. 

It  is  a  vulgar  idea  of  the  colours  of  solid  bodies, 
when  we  perceive  them  to  be  a  red,  or  blue,  or  green 
tincture  of  the  snrfece ;  but  a  philosophical  idea, 
when  we  consider  the  various  colours  to  be  different 
sensations,  excited  in  us  by  the  refracted  rays  of  light, 
reflected  on  our  eyes  in  a  different  manner,  according 
to  the  different  sixe,  or  shapv,  or  situation  of  the  par- 
ticles of  which  surfaces  are  composed.  Watu. 


pays  but  single  duty,  when  he  ought  to  pay 
double. 

They  were  glad  to  lay  hold  on  so  coUmraUo  a  nut* 
ter,  and  to  traduce  him  as  an  author  of  sospleioQS  ia- 
novation.  Hooksr. 

We  hope  the  mercy  of  God  will  consider  us  unto 
some  mitigation  of  our  offences  ^  yet  had  not  the  sino 
cerity  of  our  parents  so  colourable  expectations. 

Broume^s  Vulyar  Erroun. 

T  told  him  that  I  would  not  favour  or  oolour  in  any 
sort  his  former  folly.  Raleiyk's  Essays. 

The  coloured  are  coarser  juiced,  and  thcrefoce  not 
so  well  and  equally  concocted. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 

The  process,  howsoever  colounMy  awarded,  hath 
not  hit  the  very  mark  whereat  it  was  directed. 


They  have  now  a  colourable  pretence  to  withstand 
innovations,  having  accepted  of  other  Uws  and  ralei 
already.  Speassr. 

Had  I  sacrificed  ecclesiastical  govemnient  and  n- 
venues  to  their  covetousness  and  ambition,  they  would 
have  found  no  coiounMe  necessity  of  an  army. 

Kk^CkaeUs. 
He  colours  the  falsehood  of  ^neas  by  an  expftM 
command  from  Jupiter  to  forsake  the  queen. 

Dryden' s  DedicaL  JBned. 
Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Van  Dyck,  and  the  rest  of 
the  good  ooionriito,  have  come  nearest  to  nature. 

Dryden's  Dufresmnf. 

The  rays,  to  speak  properly,  are  not  coloured :  in 

them  there  is  nothing  else  than  a  certain  power  and 

disposition  to  stir  up  a  sensation  of  this  or  that  colour. 

Newton's  Optia. 

Transparent  substances,  as  glass,  water,  and  air, 

when  made  very  thin  by  being  blown  Into  bubbles,  or 

otherwise  formed  into  plates,  exhibit  various  coloun, 

according  to  their  various  thinness;  aldiough  at  a 

greater  thickness  they  appear  very  dear  mnd  eotiMr- 

lese  li- 

Pellucid  colourless  glass  or  water,  by  being  beaten 

into  a  powder  or  froth,  do  acquire  a  very  intense 

whiteness.  Bentley. 

We  have  scarce  heard  of  an  insurrection  that  was 

not  coioured  with  grievances  of  the  highest  kind,  or 

countenanced  by  one  or  more  branches  of  the  legisla» 

tore.  Addisons's  FreehoUm. 

But  as  the  slightest  sketch,  if  justly  traced. 
Is  by  ill  'colouring  but  the  more  disgraced ; 
So  by  false  learning  is  good  sense  defaced.        Pope. 

Flowers  fresh  in  hue,  and  many  in  their  class. 
Implore  the  pausing  step,  and  with  their  dyes 
Dance  in  the  soft  breese  in  a  fairy  mass ; 
The  sweetness  of  the  violet's  deep  blue  eyes. 
Kissed  by  the  breath  of  heaven,  stons  colamred  by  its 
skies.  Byron's  CuOde  Hardd. 

Colors,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  chtirehes, 
are  used  to  distinguish  several  mysteries  and 
feasts  celebrated  therein.  Five  colors  only  are 
The  verb  signifies  to  mark  with  some  hue  or  regularly  admitted,  viz.  white,  green,  red,  violet, 
dye;  to  palliate ;  to  excuse ;  to  dress  in  specious  and  black.  The  white  b  for  the  mysteries  of  our 
colors,  or  fiadr  appearances  belied  by  the  reality ;  Saviour,  the  feast  of  the  Virgin,  those  of  the 
to  make  plausible.  In  the  neuter  sense  to  blush,  angels,  saints  and  confessors ;  the  red  is  for  the 
These  applications  are  common  to  the  subsfan-  solemnities  of  the  holy  sacrament,  the  feasts  of 
live,  and  to  all  the  other  branches  of  the  word;  the  apostles  and  martyrs ;  the  green  for  the  time 
technically,  to  color  strangers'  goods,  is  when  a  between  pentecost  and  advent,  and  from  epi- 
freeman  allows  a  foreigner  to  enter  goods  at  the  phany  to  septuagesima ;  the  violet  in  advent  and 
custom-house  in  his  name,  so  that  the  foreigner    Christmas,  in  vigils,  rogations,  &c.  and  in  votire 
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iMMs  m  (iiae  of  var ;  UiBtly,  the  black  is  for  the 
dead,  and  the  ceremooies  thereto  belonging.  In 
the  Gnek  church  the  use  of  colors  is  almost 
abolished,  but  red  was,  in  the  Greek  church, 
the  color  for  Christmas  and  the  dead,  as  black 
amosgus. 

Colors,  in  heraldry.    The  only  colors  in  ge- 
neral use  are  the  following : 


Colon. 

Precious 
Stones. 

Planets. 

Red     ^ 

Blue 

Green 

Purple 

Black 

Onmge^ 

>.  g  4 

'Gules 

Azure 

Vert 

Purpure 
•Sabfe 
^Tenne 

Ruby 

Sapphire 

Emerald 

Amethyst 

Diamond 

Hyacinth 

Jupiter. 

Venus. 

Mercury. 

Saturn. 

Drn.Head. 

Gales^  fig.  1,  is  expressed  by  lines  perpendi- 
cular from  top  to  bottom.  Azure,  fig.  2,  by  ho- 
rizontal lines  from  side  to  side.  Sable,  fig.  3,  bv 
honzontal  and  perpendicular  lines  crossing  each 
other.  Vert,  fig.  4,  by  hatched  lines  from  right 
to  left  diagonally.  Purpure,  fig.  5,  by  hatched 
lines  from  the  sinister  cnief  to  the  dexter  base, 
dtagonally ;  and  Tenne,  tawny,  fig.  6,  by  diago- 
nal lines  from  the  dexter  to  the  sinister  side  of  the 
shield,  traversed  by  perpendicular  lines. 

Kg.  1.  Fig.  2.    Fig.  3.    Fig.  4.  Fig.  5.  Fig.  6. 


CoLoss,  in  the  militaiy  art,  are  large  silk  flags 
fixed  on  half  pikes,  and  carried  by  the  ensign ; 
whence  the  purchase  of  an  ensigncy  is  called  the 
purchase  of  a  pair  of  colors.  The  size  of  the 
colon,  in  England,  should  be  six  feet  six  inches 
flyiog,  and  six  feet  deep  on  the  pike,  aind  the 
length  of  the  pike  nine  feet  ten  inches.  The 
cords  and  tassels  of  the  whole  are  crimson  and 
gold  mixed. 

Colors,  Cahp,  a  small  sort  of  colors  placed 
OQ  the  right  and  Left  of  the  parade  of  the  regi- 
ment when  in  the  field :  th^  are  eighteen  inches 
square,  and  of  die  color  of  the  facing  of  the  regi- 
ntent,  with  the  number  of  the  regiment  upon 
them. 

Colok-Makivg  is  the  act  of  preparing  the  dif- 
erent  kinds  of  colors  used  in  painting,  drawing, 
dyeing,  calico-printing,  &c.  The  art  of  dyeing  is 
sufficiently  important  to  claim  our  distinct  notice ; 
the  colon  of  calico-printing  follow ;  our  remarks 
and  directions  in  this  paper  are  more  particularly 
directed  to  the  prepani^  of  colors  used  in  draw- 
ing and  pointing. 

This  art  is  altogether,  as  we  have  seen,  a  branch 
of  chemistry ;  and  one  of  the  most  curious,  though 
least  understood,  parts  of  it.  The  principles  on 
which  color-making  depends  differ  greatly,  how- 
ever, from  those  en  which  the  theory  of  other 
parts  of  cfaemistry  is  founded ;  and  the  practical 
part  being  in  the  hands  of  those  .who  ouen  find 


it  their  interest  to  conceal  their  methods,  it  hap 
pens  that  there  is  not  only  no  distinct  theory  of 
this  art,  but  few  good  receipts  to  be  obtained  for 
making  any  color. 

Sect.  I. — General  Divisions  op  Colors. 

1.  The  first  general  diyision  of  colors  is  into 
opaaue  and  transparent.  The  former  compre- 
hends such  colors  as,  when  laid  over  paper, 
wood,  &c.  cover  them  fully,  so  as  to  efface  any 
other  painting  or  stain  that  might  haye  been  there 
before.  The  latter  includes  colors  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  leave  the  ground  on  which  they  are 
laid  visible  through  them.  Of  the  first  kind  are 
white  lead,  red  lead,  vermilion,  &c.,  of  the  second 
are  the  colors  used  for  illuminating  maps,  &g. 

2.  A  second  division  is  into  oil  colors  and 
water  colors;  or  such  as  are  appropriated  to 
painting  in  oil  and  water.  Most  of  those  which 
are  proper  for  painting  in  water,  are  also  proper 
for  being  used  in  oil.  There  is,  however,  tnis 
remarkable  difference  betwixt  colors  when  mixed 
with  water  and  with  oil,  that  such  as  are  quite 
opaque  in  water  will  become  perfectly  transpa- 
rent in  oil.  Thus,  blue  verditer,  though  exceed- 
ingly opaque  in  water,  if  ground  with  oil,  seems 
totally  to  dissolve,  and  will  become  very  trans- 
parent. The  same  thing  happens  to  such  colors 
as  have  for  their  basis  the  calx  of  tin,  alabaster, 
or  calcareous  earth.  The  most  perfectly  opaque 
colors  in  oil  are  such  as  have  lead,  mercury,  or 
iron,  for  their  basis :  to  the  latter,  however, 
Prussian  blue  is  an  exception ;  for,  though  the 
basis  of  that  color  is  iron,  it  proves  quite  trans- 
parent when  ground  with  oil.  In  water  colors, 
those  prepared  from  metals,  Prussian  blue  alone 
excepted,  are  always  opaque ;  from  vegetables  or 
animals,  transparent.  Charcoals,  however,  whe- 
ther vegetable  or  animal,  are  opaque  both  in 
water  and  oil. 

3.  Colors  are  ^ther  divided  into  simple 
and  compound.  The  simple  are  such  as  require 
nothing  to  be  superadded,  to  make  a  full  strong 
color,  without.regarding  whether  they  are  formed 
of  many  or  few  ingredients.  In  tliis  view,  white 
lead,  reid  lead,  vermilion,  calces  of  iron,  &c.  are 
simple  colors.  The  compounds  are  formed  by 
the  union  of  two  or  more  coloring  substances : 
as  blue  and  yellow  united  together  to  form  an 
orange,  a  white  earth  or  calx*  mixed  with  the  red 
color  of  cochineal  or  Brasil  to  form  a  lake,  &c., 
and  tiius  carmine,  lake,  rose  pink,  Dutch  pink, 
English  pink,  &c.  are  compound  colors. 

4.  The  last  and  most  important  division  of 
colors  is  into  true  and  false.  By  true  colors  are 
meant  those  which  retain  their  color  under  every 
possible  variety  of  circumstances,  without  fading 
in  the  least :  the  false  are  such  as  do  not ;  but 
either  lose  their  color  altogether,  or  change  to 
some  other. 

Sect.  II. — Or  the  Causes  of  the  Fading  ')f 
Colors. 
Colors  are  chiefly  affected  by  their  being  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  in  summer,  and  to  the  cold  air 
m  winter ;  but  to  this  there  is  one  exception,  viz. 
white  lead ;  which,  when  ground  with  oil,  retains 
its  whiteness  if  exposed  to  the  weather,  but  de- 
gerierates  into  a  brownish  or  jrellow  color  if  kept 
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close.  In  water  this  substance  is  very  apt  to 
lose  its  color,  whether  exposed  to  the  air  or  not. 
The  great  desideratum  in  color-making  is  to  pro- 
duce such  colors  as  will  not  fade  by  exposure  to 
the  weather ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  the  roost  beautiful  are  in  general  the  least  per- 
manent. It  may  for  the  most  part,  however,  be 
expected,  that  the  more  simple  any  color  is,  the 
less  liable  it  will  be  to  change  upon  exposure  to 
the  air.  The  principal  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
whether  a  color  will  fiaide  or  not,  arises  from  our 
ignorance  concerning  the  nature  of  coloring  sub- 
stances. We  may  hold  it  as  a  rule,  however,  that 
whatever  change  of  color  is  produced  in  any 
substance  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air,  that 
color  to  which  it  changes  will  bid  fisdr  for  being 
permanent,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  employed 
where  it  can  be  done. 

Of  such  changes  the  instances  are  rare.  One 
M  in  the  purple  of  the  ancients,  which  assumed 
its  color  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  consequently 
was  exceedingly  permanent.  Another  is  in  the 
solution  of  silver ;  which,  being  mixed  with  chalk, 
the  precipiute  turns  to  a  purplish  black  where 
it  is  exposed  to  the  sun.  A  third  is  in  solutions 
of  indigo  by  alkaline  substances,  which  constantly 
appear  green  till  exposed  to  the  air  by  spreading 
them  very  thin,  upon  which  they  become  almost 
instantaneously  blue,  and  continue  so  ever  after. 
Sometimes,  though  still  more  rarely,  a  veiy 
remarkable  change  of  color  happens,  upon  mixing 
two  vegetable  juices  together.  Almost  the  only 
instance  of  this  we  have  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Foster,  who  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite 
dye  their  cloth  of  a  crimson  color,  by  mixing 
together  the  yellow  juice  of  a  small  species  of 
fig  with  the  greenish  juice  of  a  fern.  But  the 
most  remarkable  alterations  of  color  are  effected 
by  different  metallic  and  saline  solutions,  mixed 
with  certain  animal  and  vegetable  substances; 
and  with  these  the  color-maJLer  will  be  princi- 
pally conversant. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  in  chemistry,  that  acids 
mixed  with  blue  vegetable  juices  turn  them  red, 
and  alkalis  green.  It  is  equally  certain,  though 
not  so  generally  known,  that  acids  of  all  kinds 
generally  tend  to  heighten  red  colors,  so  as  to 
.  make  them  approach  to  the  scarlet  or  true  crim- 
son; and  alkalis  to  darken,  or  make  them  ap- 
proach to  blue  or  purple.  Mixed  with  yellow 
colors,  acids  also  universally  tend  to  brighten  the 
yellow;  and  alkalis  to  turn  it  loan  orange,  and 
mak«  it  become  more  dull.  But,  though  this  is 
very  generally  the  case,  all  acids  are  not  equally 
powerful  in  this  respect.  The  nitrous  acid  is 
found  to  heighten  the  most  of  any,  and  th«  ma^ 
rine  acid  the  least  of  the  mineral  ones.  The  ve- 
getable acids  are  less  powerful  than  the  mineral. 
Thus,  if  with  a  tincture  of  cochineal  in  vrater  or 
spirit  of  wine,  is  mixed  pure  nitrous  acid,  it  will 
change  the  color  to  an  orange  or  flame  color,  which 
it  will  impart  to  cloth.  If  the  vitriolic  acid  is 
used,  a  full  scarlet,  inclining  to  crimson  rather 
than  orange,  is  produced.  With  marine  acid  a 
true  crimson  color,  bordering  on  purple,  is  the 
consequence.  Alkalis,  both  fixea  and  volatile, 
change  the  color  to  a  purple  which  is  brighter 
with  the  volatile  than  the  fixed  alkalis.  It  is 
ob?io\is  that,  whatever  colors  are  produced  by 


the  mixtures  of  different  substances  together,  dii 
permanency  of  these  colors  can  only  be  in  pio> 
portion  to  the  ability  of  such  mixtures  to  resist 
the  weather.  Thus,  suppose  a  high  scarlet  or 
orange  color  b  produced  by  means  of  spirit  of 
nitre,  it  is  plain  that,  was  such  a  color  exposed 
to  the  air,  it  could  remain  no  longer  thaa  the 
spirit  of  nitre  which  produced  it  remained.  In 
proportion,  therefore,  as  the  spirit  of  nitre  ifas 
exhaled,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  it  behoved  the 
color  to  &de,  and  at  last  to  be  totally  destroyed: 
and  thus,  in  proportion  to  the  destructibility  of 
the  substances  by  which  colors  are  produced, 
will  be  the  disposition  of  such  colors  to  &de,  or 
the  contrary. 

Alkalis  are  in  this  respect  much  more  destruc- 
tible than  acids,  and  consequently  less  proper 
for  the  preparation  of  colors.  Of  the  acids,  tlie 
nitrous  seems  most  destructible,  the  vitriolic  less 
so,  and  the  marine  least  of  all.  From  the  ex- 
treme fixity  of  the  phosphorine  add  and  sedative 
salt,  perhaps  they  might  be  of  service  in  preser- 
ving colors. 

Sect.  III.— Of  the  poaMATioN  of  Qpaque 
Colors. 

As  all  colors,  whether  derived  from  the  animal 
or  vegetable  kingdom,  must  be  extracted  either 
by  pure  water  or  some  other  liquid  menstruunif 
they  cannot  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  painting 
till  the  coloring  substance  is  united  with  some 
earthy  or  solid  matter,  capable  of  giving  it  a 
body,  as  the  workmen  call  it ;  and,  according  to 
the  nature  of  this  substance,  the  color  will  be 
transparent  or  otherwise.  This  basis  ought  to 
be  ot  the  most  fixed  and  durable  nature;  un- 
alterable by  the  weather,  byacids,  or  by  alkalis. 
It  ought  also  to  be  of  a  pure  white  color,  and 
easily  reducible  into  an  impalpable  powder.  For 
thiy  reason  all  earthy  substances  should  be 
avoided  as  being  acted  upon  by  acids;  and, 
therefore,  if  any  of  these  were  added  to  heighten 
the  color,  they  would  be  destroyed,  and  their 
effect  totally  lost.  Precipitates  of  lead,  bismuth, 
&c.,  though  exceedingly  fine  and  white,  ought 
also  to  be  avoided,  as  being  apt  to  turn  black  by 
exposure. 

Alumina,  in  many  instances,  answers  very 
well :  but  die  substance  io  be  duefly  preferred 
to  all  others,  is  calx  of  tin,  prepared  either  b/ 
fire  or  the  nitrous  acid.  This  is  so  exceedingly 
refractory  as  not  only  to  be  unalterable  by  al- 
kalis, acids,  or  the  sun  and  weather,  but  even 
by  the  focus  of  a  very  large  burning  mirror.  It 
b  besides  white  as  snow,  and  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  an  extreme  degree  of  fineness,  inso- 
much that  it  is  made  use  of  for  polishing  metal- 
line specttlums.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  the  moat 
proper  basis  for  all  fine  a>lors.  For  coarse  ones, 
the  white  precipitate  of  lead  will  answer  very 
well.  It  has  a  very  strong  body,  i.  e.  it  is  very 
opaque,  and  vrill  cover  well;  may  be  easily 
ground  fine,  and  is  much  less  apt  to  turn  black 
than  white  lead ;  it  is  besides  very  cheap,  and 
may  be  prepared  at  the  small  expense  of  3<<.  per 
per  pound. 

The  general  method  of  extracting  colors  from 
any  vegetable  or  animal  substance,  and  fixing 
them  on  a  proper  basis^  may  thus  be  very  easily 
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For  this  purpose,  a  quantity  of 
cili  of  tin  is  to  be  procured,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  color  desired.    This  must  be  well 
nibbed  m  a  f^ass  mortar,  with  a  little  of  the  sub- 
stance designed  for  brightening  the  color,  as  alum, 
cnuD  of  tartar,  spirit  of  nitre,  &c.  after  which 
it  must  be  dried,  and  left  for  8om€  time,  that  the 
unioQ  between  the  two  substances  may  be  as  perfect 
as  possible.    If  the  color  is  to  be  a  very  fine  one, 
suppose  from  cochineal,  the  coloring  matter  must 
be  extracted  with  spirit  of  wine  without  heat. 
When  the  spirit  is  sufficiently  impregnated,  it 
must  be  poured  by  little  and  little  upon  the  calx, 
rubbing  it  constantly,  to  distribute  the  color 
equally  through  all  parts  of  the   calx.      The 
spirit  soon  operates,  and  leaves  the  calx  colored 
with  the  cocnioeal.    More  of  the  tincture  is  then 
to  be  poured  on,  rubbing  the  mixture  constantly 
asbeiorc;  and  thus,  with  proper  management, 
may  ?ery  beautiful  colors,  not  inferior  to  the  best 
cannine,  be  prepared  at  a  moderate  expense.    In 
like  manner  by  substituting,  for  the  cochineal, 
firasil  wood,  turmeric,  logwood,  &c.  different 
kinds  of  red,  yellow,  and  purple,  will  be  pro- 
duced.   For  the  coarser  colors  aqueous  decoc- 
rions  aie  to  be  used  in  a  similar  manner ;  only 
as  these  are  much  longer  evaporating  than  the 
spiiit  of  win^  very  little  must  be  poured  on  at  a 
time,  and  the  colors  ought  to  be  made  in  large 
quantity,  on  account  of  the  tediousness  of  the 
process. 

We  have  hitherto  mentioned  only  the  effects 
of  the  pure  and  simple  salts,  viz.  acids  and  al- 
kalis, on  different  colors;  but  by  combining 
the  acids  with  alkalis,  earths,  or  metals,  these 
effects  may  be  varied  almost  ad  infinitum ; .  nor 
is  there  any  rale  yet  laid  down  by  which  we  can 
judge  a  priori  of  the  changes  of  color  that  will 
happen  on  the  admixture  of  this  or  that  par- 
ticiiiar  salt  with  any  coloring  substance.  In 
general,  the  perfect  neutral  salts  act  weakly ;  the 
imperfect,  especially  those  formed  from  metals, 
much  more  powerfully.  Alum  and  sal  am- 
moniac consiaerably  heighten  the  color  of  cochi- 
neal, Bxasil,  turmeric,  fustic,  madder,  logwood, 
he  The  same  thing  is  done,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  by  common  salt,  Glauber's  salt,  salt- 
petre, and  many  other  neutrals. 

Solutions  of  iron  in  all  the  acids  strike  a  black 
with  each  of  the  above-mentioned  substance; 
and  likewise  with  sunoach,  galls,  and  other  astrin- 
gents. Solutions  of  lead  universally  debase  red 
colors  to  a  dull  purple.  Solutions  of  copper 
cliange  the  purple  color  of  logwood  to  a  pretty 
good  blue;  and,  in  general,  solutions  of  this 
metal  are  friendly  to  blue  colors.  The  effects  of 
iolutions  of  gold,  silver,  and  mercury,  are  not 
so  well  known  ;  they  seem  to  produce  dark  colors 
of  00  great  beauty.  The  most  powerful  solution, 
Ittwever,  with  regard  to  a  great  number  of  co- 
lon, is  that  of  tin,  made  in  aqua  regia.  Hence 
«e  may  see  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Delaval's  hypo- 
^^l^sis  concerning  colors,  that  the  least  relian- 
gible  ones  are  produced  by  the  most  dense 
Petals:  for  rin  which  has  the  least  density 
of  any  metal,  has  yet,  in  a  state  of  solution,  the 
most  extraordinary  effects  upon  the  least  refran- 
pble  colors  as  well  as  those  that  are  most  so. 
*^  color  of  cochineal  is  changed  by  it  into  the 
most  beautiful  scarlet;  a  similar  change  is  made 


upon  the  coloring  matter  of  gum-lac.  Brasil 
wood  is  made  to  yield  a  fine  purple  crimson ; 
logwood,  a  beautiful  dark  purple;  turmeric, 
fustic,  weld,  and  all  yellow-colonng  woods  and 
flowers,  are  made  to  communicate  colors  far 
more  beautiful  than  can  be  got  from  them  by 
any  other  method.  The  blue  colors  of  the  flowers 
of  violet,  eye-bright,  iris,  &c.  are  heightened  so 
as  to  equal,  if  not  excel,  the  blue  produced  by  a 
solution  of  copper  in  copper  in  volatile  alkali. 
In  short  this  solution  seems  to  be  of  much  more 
extensive  use  in  color-making,  when  properly  ap- 
plied, than  anytiiing  hitherto  thought  of.  It  is 
not,  however,  universally  serviceable.  The  color 
of  madder  it  totally  destroys,  and  likewise  that 
of  saf-flower,  changing  them  both  to  a  dull 
orange.  It  likewise  spoils  the  color  of  archil ; 
and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  fine  red  color 
of  tincture  of  roses  made  with  oil  of  vitriol  is 
changed  by  it  to  a  dirty  green. 

Sect.  IV. — Op  the  Choice  of  Coloring  Ma- 
terials. 

One  of  the  mos*  important  considerations  in 
color-making  is  to  choose  such  materials  as  pro- 
duce the  most  durable  colors.  If  these  can  be 
procured,  an  ordinary  color  from  them  is  to  be 
preferred  to  a  bright  one  from  those  which  fade 
sooner.  In  what  the  difference  consists  between 
the  colors  that  fade  and  those  which  do  not,  is 
not  known  vrith  any  degree  of  certainty.  From 
some  appearances  it  would  seem,  that  Uiose  sub- 
stances which  are  most  remarkable  for  keeping 
their  color,  contain  a  viscous  glutinous  matter, 
so  combined  with  a  resinous  one  as  to  be  soluble 
in  water  and  spirit  of  wine.  The  most  durable 
red  color  is  prepared  from  gum-lac.  This  is 
very  stiongly  resinous,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
so  tux  glutinous,  that  the  coloring  matter  can  be 
extracted  from  it  by  water.  Next  to  gum-lac  are 
madder  roots  and  cochineal.  The  madder  is  an 
exceedingly  penetrating  substance,  insomuch 
that,  when  given  to  animals  along  with  their  food, 
it  tinges  their  bones  of  a  deep  red  color.  Its 
coloring  matter  is  soluble  both  m  water  and  spir|t 
of  vrine.  Along  with  the  pure  red,  however, 
there  is  in  madder  a  kind  ot  viscous  astringent 
substance,  of  a  dark  brown  color,  which  seems 
to  give  the  durability  to  the  whole.  The  coloring 
matter  of  cochineal,  though  soluble  both  in  water 
and  soirit  of  wine,  is  very  tenacious  and  mucila- 
ginous, in  which  it  bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  purpura  of  the  ancients,  which  kept  its  color 
exceedingly  well. 

Where  the  colors  are  furtive,  the  tinging  rub- 
stance  seems  to  be  too  resmous  or  too  mucilagi- 
nous. Thus  the  colors  of  Brasil,  turmeric,  &c. 
are  very  resinous,  especially  the  latter ;  insomuch 
that  the  coloring  matter  of  turmeric  can  scarcely 
be  extracted  by  water.  Both  these  are  perishable, 
though  beautiful  colore ;  and  much  more  the  red, 
purple,  and  blut  dowers,  commonly  to  be  met 
with.  These  seem  to  be  entirely  mucilaginous 
without  the  least  quantity  of  resinous  matter. 
The  yellow  flowers  are  different,  and  in  general 
keep  their  color  pretty  well.  Perhaps  ftigitive 
colors  might  be  rendered  durable,  by  adding  a 
proportion  of  gum  or  resin.  A  process  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  Ilellot  for  imparting  durability  to 
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the  color  oY  Brasil.  It  consists  only  in  letting 
decoctions  of  the  wood  stand  for  some  time  in 
,w«oden  casks  till  they  grow  stale  and  ropy. 
Pieces  of  woollen  cloth,  dyed  in  the  liquor,  ac- 

auired  a  color  so  durable  that  they  were  not  in 
le  least  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air  during 
four  months  in  the  winter  season.  Whether  this 
change  in  the  durability  of  the  color  was  effected 
by  the  ropiness  following  the  fermentation,  must 
be  decided  by  future  experiments. 

Sect.  V. — Of  the  Pigments  commonly  sold 
IN  THE  Color  Shops. 
The  preceding  sections  contain  the  substance 
of  all  that  can  as  yet  be  depended  upon  for  es- 
tablishing a  general  theory  of  color-making.  We 
now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  different 
pigments  generally  to  be  found  in  the  color 
shops. 

1.  Black.— These  are  the  lamp-black,  ivory- 
black,  blue-black,  and  Indian-black.    The  first 
is  the  finest  of  what  are  called  the  soot-blacks, 
and  is  more  used  than  any  other.    Its  prepara- 
tion is  described  in  the  Swedish  Transactions  for 
1754,.  as  a  process  dependent  on  the  making  of 
common  resin :  the  impure  resinous  juice,  col- 
lected fix>m  incisions  made  in  pine  and  fir-trees, 
is  boiled  down  with  a  little  water,  and  strained 
whilst  hot  through  a  bag :  the  dregs  and  pieces 
of  bark  left  in  the  strainer  are  burnt  in  a  low 
oven,  from  which  the  smoke  is  conveyed  through 
a  long  passage  into  a  square  chamber,  having  an 
opening  on  the  top  on  which  is  a  large  sack  made 
ot  thin  woollen  stuff:  the  soot  or  lamp-black, 
concretes  partly,  in  the  chamber,  firom  whence  it 
is  swept  out  once  in  two  or  three  days,  and  partly 
in  the  sack,  which  is  now  and  then  gently  struck 
upon,  both  for  shaking  down  the  soot,  and  for 
clearing  the  interstices  betwixt  the  threads,  so  as 
to  procure  a  sufficient  draught  of  air  through  it. 
In  this  manner  lamp-black  is  prepared  at  the  tur- 
pentine houses  in  England,  from  the  dregs  and 
refuse  of  the  resinous  matters  which  are  there 
manufactured.      Dr.   Lewis  has  some  curious 
observations  on  this  subject.    The  soot,  says  he, 
arising  in  common  chimneys,  from  the  more  oily 
or  resinous  woods,  as  fir  and  pine,  is  observed  to 
contain  more  dissoluble  matter  than  that  from 
the  other  woods ;  and  this  dissoluble  matter  ap- 
pears, in  the  former,  to  be  more  of  an  oily  or  re- 
sinous nature  than  the  latter  ;  spirit  of  wine  ex- 
tracting it  most  powerfully  from  the  one,  and 
water  from  the  other.    The  oiliness  and  solu- 
bility of  the  soot  seeming  therefore  to  depend  on 
those  of  the  subject  it  is  made  from,  it  has  been 
thought  that    lamp-black   must    possess    these 
qualities  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  kind  of 
common  soot.  Nevertheless,  on  examimng  several 
parcels  of  lamp-black,  procured  fi-om  different 
shops,  I  could  not  find  that  it  gave  any  tincture 
at  all,  either  to  spirit  or  to  water.    Suspecting 
some  mistake  or  sophistication,  or  that  the  lamp- 
black had  been  burnt  or  charred,  as  it  is  to  fit 
it  for  some  particular  uses,  I  prepared  myself 
some  soot  from  linseed  oil,  by  nanging  a  large 
copper  pan  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp  to  receive 
its  smoke.    In  this  manner   the   more  curious 
artists  prepare  lamp-black  for  the  nicer  purposes; 
and  from  tliis  collection  of  it  from  the  flame  of  a 
lamp,  the  piqment  probably  received  its  name. 


The  soot  so  prepared  gave  no  tincture  etdier  to 
water  or  spirits,   any  more  than  the  common 
lamp-black  of  the  shops.    I  tried  different  kinds 
of  oily  and  resinous  bodies  with  the  same  event ; 
even  the  soots  obtained  from  fish  oils  and  tallow 
did  not  appear  to  differ  from  those  of  the  ve- 
getable oils  abd  resins.    They  were  all  of  a 
finer  color  than  the  lamp-black  commonly  sold. 
Soot  was  also  collected  in  like  manner  firom 
fir,  and  other  woods,  by  burning  small  pieces 
of  them  slowly  under  a  copper  pan.    All  the 
soots  were  of  a  deeper  black  color  than  those 
obtained  from  the  same  kinds  of  woods  in  a 
common  chimney ;  and  very  little,  if  at  all,  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  oils :  they  gave  only  a  just 
discernible  tincture  to  water  and  spirit,  while  the 
soots  of  the  chimney  imparted  a  strong  deep  one 
to  both.    The  soot  of  mineral  bitumens,  in  this 
close  way  of  burning,  appears  to  be  of  the  same 
qualities  with  those  of  woods,  oils,  and  resins : 
in  some  parts  of  Germany,  great  quantities  of 
good  lamp«black  are  prepared  from  a  kind   of 
pit-coal.  It  appears,  therefore,'that  the  differences 
of  soots  do  not  depend  altogether  on  the  qualities 
of  the  subjects,  but  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  subject  is  burnt,  or  the  soot 
caught.    The  soots  produced  in  common  chim- 
neys, from  different  kinds  of  wood,  resinoos  and 
not  resinous,  dry  and  green,  do  not  differ  near  so 
much  from  one  another,  as  those  which  are  pro- 
duced from  one  kind  of  wood  in  a  common 
chimney,  and  in  the  confined  way  of  burning 
above-mentioned. 

Ivory  black  is  prepared  firom  ivory  or  bones 
burnt  in  a  close  vessel.  This,  when  finely  ground, 
forms  a  more  beautiful  and  deeper  color  than 
lamp-black;  but,  in  the  common  methods  of 
manufiaicturing,  it  is  so  much  adulterated  with 
charcoal  dust,  and  so  grossly  levigated,  as  to  be 
unfit  for  use.  An  opaque  deep  black,  for  water 
color,  is  made  by  gnnding  ivoiy  black  with  gum- 
water,  or  with  the  liquor  which  settles  from  the 
whites  of  eggs  after  they  have  been  suffered  to 
stand  a  litUe.  Some  use  gum-water  and  the 
whites  of  eggs  together,  and  say,  that  a  small 
addition  of  the  latter  makes  the  mixture  flow 
more  freely  from  the  pencil,  and  improves  its 
glossiness.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that 
though  ivory-black  makes  the  deepest  color  in 
water  as  well  as  in  oil  painting,  yet  it  is  not  on 
this  account  always  to  be  preferred  to  other  black 
pigments.  A  deep  jet  black  color  is  seldom 
wanted  in  painting ;  and  in  the  lighter  shades, 
whether  obtained  by  diluting  the  black  with 
white  bodies,  or  by  applying  it  thin  on  a  white 
ground,  the  particular  beauty  of  the  ivory-black 
is  in  a  great  measure  lost. 

Blue  black  is  said  to  be  prepared  from  the 
burnt  stalks  and  tendrils  of  the  vine.  These^ 
however,  the  color-makers  seldom  give  themselves 
the  trouble  of  procuring,  but  substitute  in  its  place 
a  mixture  of  ivory-black  and  common  blue  usea 
for  clothes. 

Indian  ink  is  an  excellent  black  for  water- 
colors.  It  has  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Lewis  to 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  lamp-black  and  comm»n 
glue.  Ivory-black,  or  charcoal,  he  found  to 
answer  equally  well,  provided  they  were  levi- 
gated to  a  sufficient  degree  of  fineness,  which 
indeed  requir«s  no  small  trouble. 
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2.  White.— The  white  colors  commonly  to  be 
mci  with  are,  white-flake,  white-lead,  calcined 
hartshorn,  pearl-white,  Spanish-white,  egg-shell 
white,  and  magistery  or  bismuth.  The  flake- 
white  and  white-lead  are  properly  tlie  same, 
though  the  preparation  of  the  former  is  kept  a 
Mcret.  These  are  the  only  whites  that  can  be 
nsed  in  oil,  all  the  rest  being  transparent  unless 
they  are  laid  on  with  water.  Calcined  hartshorn 
ii  the  most  useflil  of  the  earthy  whites,  as  being 
the  least  alkaline.  Spanish  wnite  is  only  finely 
prepared  chalk.  Pearl  white  is  made  from 
oyster-shells ;  and  egg-shell  white  from  the  shells 
of  eggs.  All  these,  by  their  attraction  for  acids, 
must  necessarily  destroy  such  colors  as  have  any 
acid  or  metallic  salt  in  their  composition.  The 
magistery  of  bismuth  is  apt  to  turn  black,  as  are 
also  fiake-white  and  white-lead,  when  used  in 
water.  The  white  precipitate  of  lead  is  greatly 
superior  as  a  water-color,  to  all  these;  being 
perfectly  free  of  any  alkaline  quality,  and  not 
apt  to  lose  its  own  color,  or  to  injure  tiuit  of  other 
substances. 

3.  Rzn. — The  red  colors  used  in  painting 
are  of  two  sorts ;  viz.  those  which  incline  to  the 
purples  and  such  as  are  of  a  full  scarlet  and  tend 
ratlier  to  the  orange.  The  first  are  carmine,  lake, 
rose-pink,  red-ochre,  and  venetian-red.  The 
second  are  yermilion,*  red-lead,  scarlet-ochre, 
common  Indian-red,  Spanish-brown,  and  terra 
di  Sienna,  burnt.  The  preparations  of  carmine 
and  lake,  we  haye  noticed  in  section  lit.  Re- 
ceipts have  been  delivered  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence for  making  these  fine  colors ;  but  all  of 
them  must  necessarily  prove  ineffectual,  because 
an  earthy  basis  is  recommended  for  striking  the 
color  upon :  from  the  principles  of  chemistry, 
we  are  certain,  that  if  aqua-fortis,  or  solution  of 
tin,  ij  made  use  of  for  brightening  a  color  made 
with  any  earthy  basis,  it  must  inrallibly  be  des- 
troyed by  that  basis,  by  reason  of  its  alkaline 
quality.  Carmine  is  the  brightest  and  most 
beautiful  red  color  known ;  the  best  comes  from 
France.  Lake  differs  from  it  in  being  capable 
of  mixture  with  oil ;  which  carmine  is  not, 
unleas  with  great  difficulty.  The  former  is  also 
much  more  inclined  to  purple  than  carmine. 
This  last  quality,  however,  is  reckoned  a  defect ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  more  that  lake  approaches 
to  the  scarlet  or  true  crimson,  the  more  it  is 
valued.  On  dropping  solution  of  tin  into  an 
aqoeotts  tincture  ot  Brasil  wood,  a  beautiful  pre- 
cipitate &Us,  of  a  purplish  crimson  color.  This 
may  be  very  well  substituted  in  place  of  the  dearer 
lakes  on  many  occasions. 

li«c  pink  is  a  very  beautiful  color,  in- 
clining more  to  the  purple  than  scarlet.  It  seems 
to  be  made  of  chalk,  colored  with  a  decoction 
of  Biasil  wood,  heightened  by  an  alkaline  salt; 
for  which  reason  it  is  exceedingly  perishable, 
and  but  liule  esteemed.  The  color  might  be 
tnade  much  more  durable,  as  well  as  better,  by 
employing  for  a  basis  the  white  precipitate  of 
lead,  and  brightening  it  with  solution  of^tin. 

^icrf  ochre  and  Venetian  red  differ  in  nothing 
from  the  oolcothar  of  vitriol  well  calcined.  Tho 
calc«  of  iron  may  be  made  to  appear  either 
purplish,  or  inclining  to  the  scarlet,  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  th^  calcination  is  performed. 


If  the  matter  is  perfectly  deprived  of  its  phlo- 
giston, and  subjected  to  an  intense  fire,  it  always 
turns  out  red :  but  the  mixture  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  inflammable  matter  gives  it  a  purplish 
cast.  Hence  various  paints  are  sold  under  dif- 
ferent names,  which  yet  differ  from  each  other 
only  in  the  slight  circumstance  above-mentioned : 
and  such  are  the  scarlet-ochfe,  Spanish-brown, 
and  terrra  di  Sienna  burnt.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  calces  of  iron  never  show  their  color 
till  they  become  cold.  Colcothar  of  vitriol,  while 
hot,  always  appears  of  a  very  dark  dusky 
purple. 

Vermiliony  the  best  red  used  in  oil  painting, 
does  not  answer  well  in  water ;  minium  or  red- 
lead  is  rather  an  orange ;  and,  like  other  prepa- 
rations of  lead,  is  in  some  cases  apt  to  turn 
black. 

4.  Orange. — The  only  true  orange-coiored 
paints  are  red  orpiment  and  orange  lake.  The 
first  is  a  sublimate  formed  of  arsenic  and  sul- 
phur: the  other  may  be  prepared  from  tur- 
meric infused  in  spirit  of  wine,  having  its  color 
struck  upon  calx  of  tin,  and  brightened  by  a 
solution  of  that  metal.  All  the  shades  of  orange, 
however,  may  be  extemporaneously  prepared  by 
mixing  red  and  yellow  colors  together,  in  dne 
proportions. 

5.  Yellow. — ^The  yellow  paints  most  com- 
monly used  are,  king's-yellow,  Naples'-yellow, 
Dutch-pink,  English  pink,  massicot,  common 
orpiment,  yellow-ochre,  and  terra  di  Sienna  un- 
burnt. 

Kings'  Yellow  is  evidently  an  arsenical  pre- 
paration. Its  color  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  but 
apt  to  fade;  on  which  account,  and  its  great 
price,  it  is  seldom  used. 

Ntqtles*  yellow  was  for  a  long  time  thought  to 
be  a  preparation  of  arsenic,  but  is  now  dis- 
covered to  have  lead  for  its  basis.  It  is,  there- 
fore, apt  to  turn  black  and  lose  its  color,  which 
makes  it  the  less  valuable.  It  is  used  in  prefer- 
ence to  king's  yellow,  on  account  of  its  inferiority 
in  price,  though  it  is  particularly  liable  to  be 
spoiled  by  iron  when  moist ;  and  therefore  should 
never  be  touched  by  that  metal  imless  previously 
ground  in  oil. 

Dutch  pink  is  said  to  be  prepared  by  striking 
the  colors  of  yellow  berries  upon  finely  levigated 
fthalk.  But  of  this  there  is  great  reason  to 
doubt;  the  basis  of  Dutch-piuk  seems  much 
more  hard  and  gritty  than  chalk,  and  its  color 
more  durable  than  those  struck  upon  that  earth 
usually  are.  Very  good  yellow  may  be  prepared 
with  the  white  precipitate  of  lead,  by  using  either 
yellow  berries,  fustic,  or  any  other  substance  ca- 
pable of  yielding  that  color.  English  pink  is  paler 
than  the  Dutch,  and  keeps  its  color  much  worse. 

Masticoi  is  not  apt  to  change,  but  Uie  color 
is  so  dull  that  it  is  seldom  used  either  in  oil  oi 
water. 

Common  orpiment  is  a  pretty  bright  greenish 
yellow.  Its  nauseous  smell  is  greatly  increased 
by  grinding  in  oil ;  nor  does  it  keep  its  color  for 
any  length  of  time.  That  kind  least  inclined  to 
green  is  to  be  preferred  for  painting.  See  the 
difference  between  it  and  realgar,  and  the  method 
of  preparinc:  them,  under  Chemistry 

Yellow  ochre  J  and  terra  di  Sieima  aie  ferru- 
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ginous  earths,  capable  of  becoming  red  by  cal- 
cination. Green  yitriol  precipitated  b^  lime 
may  be  advantageously  suostituted  for  either  of 
them. 

Turbith  mineral  islittle  used  in  painting,  though 
its  fine  yellow  color  seems  greatly  to  recommend 
it.  It  is  in  all  probability  veiy  durable;  and 
should  seem  therefore  worthy  of  a  preference 
either  to  king's  or  Naples-yellow. 

Gamboge  can  only  be  used  in  water,  and  is 
the  most  common  yellow  made  use  of  for  color- 
ing maps,  &c.  though  it  is  neither  quite  transpar 
rent  nor  very  durable. 

6.  Green. — ^The  only  simple  green  color  that 
has  a  tolerable  degree  of  brightness  is  verdigris, 
or  preparations  of  it.  See  Chemistry,  Index. 
This  however,  though  a  very  beautiful  color,  is 
far  from  being  durable.  It  is  improved  in  color, 
though  not  in  durability,  by  dissolution  and  crys- 
tallisation in  distilled  vinegar ;  in  which  state  it 
is  called  distilled  verdigris.  A  more  durable 
water-color  is  made  by  dissolving  the  verdigris 
in  cream  of  tartar,  or  rather  the  pure  tartareous 
acid;  but  in  oil  this  is  found  to  be  equally 
fugitive  with  the  verdigris  itself. 

Compound  greem  are  either  made  of  Prussian 
or  some  other  blue,  mixed  with  yellow;  but,  in 
whatever  vray  these  colors  can  be  compounded, 
the  beauty  of  the  green  produced  is  greatly  infe- 
rior to  aistilled,  or  even  common  verdigris. 
The  tartareous  solution  of  verdigris,  mixed  with 
a  little  gamboge,  is  the  best  transparent  green 
water-color  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
trying;  and  a  mixture  of  Prussian  blue  and 
turbith  mineral  is  probably  the  best  opaque  one. 

Sm  green  is  a  simple  color,  but  exceedingly 
infenor  to  distilled  verdigris,  or  even  to  the  tar- 
tareous solution  of  verd^^s,  vnth  gamboge.  It 
is  prepared  from  the  juice  of  unripe  bud^thom 
berries  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  gum. 
Its  green  color  is  greatly  inclined  to  yellow. 

A  kind  of  compouud  green  has  been  sometimes 
used,  called  Prussian  green,  which  consists  only 
of  Prussian-blue  and  yellow-ochre.  It  has  no 
beauty,  nor  is  it  durable.  It  is  prepared  as 
Prussian-blue,  only  not  pourine  on  any  spirit  of 
salt  to  dissolve  the  ochreous  sediment  which  falls 
at  the  same  time. 

Another  green  is  also  sometimes  used,  called 
terra  verte.  It  is  a  native  earth,  probably  im- 
pregnated with  copper,  of  a  bluish-green  color, 
of  Uiat  taint  called  sea-green.  It  is  gritty,  and 
therefore  must  be  well  levigated  before  it  is  used. 
Its  color  is  durable,  but  not  very  bright. 

7.  Blue. — ^The  blue  colors  are  ultra  mar 
rine,  Prussian  blue,  verditer,  smalt,  bice,  and 
indigo.  Of  all  these,  ultramarine  is  the  finest, 
but  its  great  price  hinders  its  being  much  used. 
It  is  .a  preparation  from  lapis  lazuli ;  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly bright  color,  and  never  fades  with  what- 
ever substance  it  is  mixed.  It  is  now,  however, 
in  a  great  measure  superseded  by  Prussian  blue, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  painting  in  geneial ;  as 
Prussian  blue,  though  veiy  beautiful,  is  fiur  from 
being  durable.  Prussian  blue  is  of  the  best 
quality  when  it  is  deep,  bright,  and  not  inclined 
to  purple.  It  ought  to  be  tried  by  mixture  with 
white  lead,  as  the  brightness  of  the  color  will 
appear  much  more  when  diluted,  than  when 
concentrated  in  lumps. 


The  preparation  of  blue  verditer  is  kept  i 
secret,  and  the  best  chemists  have  been  puzzled 
to  find  out  the  ihethod.    The  color  is  exceedingly 
bright,  and  has  a  considerable  tinge  of  green. 
The  following  is  a  method  of  preparing  a  color 
equally  beautiful,  and  agreeing  in  all  respects 
with  what  is  sold  in  the  shops,  except  that  of 
effervescing  with    acid: — Dissolve    copper  in 
strong  caustic  alkali,  until  the  liquid  has  As- 
sumed a  very  deep  blue  color;  and  the  deeper 
this  color  is,  the  finer  will  be  the  verditer.  When 
the  menstruum  has  dissolved  as  much  of  the 
metal  as  it  can  take  up,  it  is  to  be  poured  oat 
into  a  broad  and  well  glazed  earthen  pan,  held 
over  a  very  gentle  fire ;  and,  from  the  moment  it 
is  put  on,  the  liquor  is  to  be  continually  agitated 
with  a  wooden  spatula,  so  that  the  liquor  may  he 
heated  as  equally  as  possible.    The  whole  secret 
consists  in  properly  regulating  the  degree  of 
heat;  for,  if  it  exceed  the  due  proportion  ever 
so  little,  the  verditer  will  turn  out  a  dirty  green. 
The  proper  degree  is  about  90®  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer.     In  this  gentle  heat  the  alkali 
slowly  evaporates;  and,  in  proportion   to  its 
doing  so,  the  verditer  &lls  to  the  bottom.    After 
it  is  once  formed,  freed  from  the  alkaline  liquor, 
and  dried,  it  can  bear  the  affusion  of  boiling 
water  without  the  least  injury.    Dr.  Priesdey 
observes,  that  solution*  of  copper  in  volatile 
alkali  affords  a  blue  precipitate  by  heat,  bat 
without  mentioning  the  requisites  for  its  success. 
In  making  this  preparation,  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
solve copper  in  its  metallic  state;  ibrtlie  solu- 
tion of  any  calyx  will  not  yield  a  blue  but  a  green 
color.     This  color  is  durable  in  water,  but  dis- 
solves in  oil,  and  has  then  all  the  inconveniences 
of  verdigris  above  mentioned.  « 

S»naU  IS  a  glass  colored  with  zaffre,  a  prepeu- 
tion  from  cobalt.  It  is  commonly  so  grossly 
powdered  that  it  cannot  be  used  in  painting, 
and  its  texture  is  so  hard,  that  it  cannot  easily 
be  levigated.  Its  color  is  exceedingly  brighi 
and  durable ;  so  that  when  finely  levigated  it  is 
used  instead  of  ultramarine.  The  inost  proper 
materials  for  levigating  this  substance  seem  to 
be  the  plates  of  M.  Reaumur's  porcelain  recom- 
mendea  by  Dr.  Levris. 

Bice.  For  the  preparation  and  qualities  of 
bice,  see  Armenus  and  Bice. 

Indigo  is  but  little  used  in  painting  either  in 
oil  or  water,  on  account  of  the  dulness  of  the 
color.  It  requires  no  other  preparation  than  be- 
ing washed  over.  Its  goodness  is  known  by  the 
darkness  and  brightness  of  the  color.  See  In- 
digo. 

8.  Purple. — ^The  only  simple  color  of 
this  kind  used  at  present  is  colcotoar  of  vitriol. 
A  beautiful  purple  hke  may  be  prepared  from 
.ogwood  by  solution  of  tin ;  but  this  method  of 
preparing  colors  is  very  little  known  as  yet 

9.  Brown.— The  brown  colors  aro  bistre, 
brown  ochre,  Cologne  earth,  umbie,  and  brown 
pink. 

Under  the  article  Bistre  is  given  a  process  for 
making  that  color,  by  infusing  soot  in  water, 
pouring  off  the  tinctuie,  and  then  evaporating  it 
to  an  extract ;  but  Dr.  Lewis  is  of  opinion  with 
Mr.  Landois  in  the  French  Encyclopedie,  that  the 
foot  is  either  boiled  in  vrater,  or  ground  with  a 
little  liquid  of  some  kind  into  a  sitooth  pasl^ ; 
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it  is  then  diluted  with  more  water,  and  after 
ituding  for  about  half  an  hour  till  the  grosser 
substance  of  the  foot  has  settled,  the  liquor  is 
poaied  off  into  another  ressel,  and  set  by  for 
some  dayj,  that  the  finer  parts  may  fiadl  to  the 
bottom,  and  tliis  fine  matter  is  the  bistre.  This 
Ls  a  rery  u^ful  color  in  water,  being  exceedingly 
fine,  durable,  and  not  apt  to  spoil  any  otlier 
colors  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

Broum  pink  is  said  to  consist  of  chalk  tinged 
with  the  coloring  matter  of  fustic,  heightened  by 
fixed  alkaline  sdts.  It  is  therefore  very  perish- 
able, and  is  seldom  used.  The  other  browns  are 
a  kind  of  ochreous  earths ;  for  a  description  of 
vhidi,  see  their  proper  articles. 

Sect.  VI. — Op  the  attemfts  made  to  produce 
Lakes  of  all  Colors  prom  Vegetables. 

We  shall  conclude  with  noticing  some  attempts 
that  have  beer  made  to  produce  all  the  different 
eolors  iron  vegetables,  after  the  manner  of  lakes; 
which,  though  the  methods  hitherto  tried  have 
for  the  most  part  failed  of  success,  may  perhaps 
W  to  future  and  more  successful  exertions. 
From  infusions  of  astringent  vegetables,  mixed 
with  green  vitriol,  is  produced  a  deep  black 
liquor  of  very  extensive  use  in  dyeing.  See 
DfErNG.  The  substances  which  produce  the 
deepest  blacks  are  galls  and  logwood.  When  a 
decoction  or  infusion  of  the  galls  is  dropped  into 
a  solution  of  tlie  vitriol  largely  diluted  with  water, 
the  first  drops  produce  bluish  or  purplish-red 
clouds,  which,  soon  mingling  with  the  liquor,  turn 
it  uniformly  of  their  color. 

This  difllcrence  in  the  color  seems  to  depend 
on  the  quality  of  the  water.  With  distilled  water, 
or  the  common  spring  waters,  the  mixture  is 
always  blue.  If  we  previously  dissolve  in  the 
water  the  most  minute  quantity  of  any  alkaline 
salt,  too  small  to  be  discovered  by  any  of  the  com- 
moD  means  by  which  waters  are  usually  tried,  or 
if  the  water  is  the  least  putrid,  the  color  of  the 
mixture  proves  purple  or  reddish.  Rain  water, 
caught  as  it  fails  irom  the  clouds  in  an  open 
field,  in  clean  glass  vessels,  gives  a  blue;  but 
such  as  is  collected  from  the  tops  of  houses 
grows  purple,  with  the  mixture  of  vitriol  and 
galls :  from  whence  it  may  be  presumed,  that 
this  last  has  contracted  a  putrid  tendency,  or 
received  an  alkaline  impregnation,  though  so 
slight  as  not  to  be  sensible  by  other  ways  of  trial. 
Both  the  purple  and  blue  liquors,  on  adding 
more  of  the  astringent  infusion,  deepen  to  a 
black,  more  or  less  intense,  according  to  the 
nature  of  dilution:  if  the  mixture  prove  of  a 
deep  opaque  blackness,  it  again  becomes  bluish 
or  purplish,  when  further  diluted.  If  suffered  to 
stand  m  this  diluted  state  for  two  or  three  days, 
tiie  coloring  matter  settles  to  the  bottom  in  form 
of  a  fine  black  mud,  which,  by  slightly  shaking 
the  vessel,  is  diffused  again  through  the  liquor, 
and  tbges  it  of  its  former  color.  When  the 
mixture  is  of  a  full  blackness,  this  separation 
does  not  happen,  or  in  a  far  less  degree ;  for 
though  a  part  of  the  black  matter  precipitates  in 
standing,  yet  so  much  remains  dissolved,  that  the 
liquor  continues  black.  This  suspension  of  the 
coloring  substance,  in  the  black  liquid,  mav  be 
attributed  in  part  to  the  gummy  matter  of  the 


astringent  infiision  increasing  the  consistence  of 
the  watery  fluid ;  for  the  separation  is  retarded 
in  the  diluted  mixture  by  a  small  addition  of 
gum-arabic.  If  the  mixture,  either  in  its  black 
or  diluted  state,  is  poured  into  a  filter,  the  liquor 
passes  through  colored :  only  a  part  of  the  black 
matter  remaining  on  the  filter.  The  filtered 
liquor,  on  standing  for  some  time,  becomes  tur- 
bid and  full  of  fine  black  Hakes ;  being  fi^ed  from 
these,  by  a  second  filtration,  it  again  puts  on  the 
same  appearance;  and  thus  repeatedlv  till  all 
tlie  coloring  parts  are  separated,  and  the  liquor 
has  become  colorless. 

Dr.  Lewis,  from  whose  Philosophical  Com- 
merce of  Arts  this  account  is  taken,  informs  us 
that  this  coloring  matter,  when  separated  from 
the  liquor  and  dried,  appeared  of  a  deep  black, 
which  did  not  seem  to  have  suffered  any  change 
fron^  the  air  by  exposure  for  upwards  of  four 
months.  Made  red-hot,  it  glowed  and  burned, 
but  did  not  flame,  and  became  a  rusty-brown 
powder,  which  was  readily  attracted  by  a  mag^ 
netic  bar;  though  in  its  black  state  the  magnet 
had  no  action  upon  it.  The  vitriolic  acid,  di- 
luted with  water,  and  digested  on  the  black 
powder,  dissolved  the  greatest  part  of  it,  leaving 
only  a  very  small  quantity  of  whitish  matter. 
Solution  of  pure  fixed  alkaline  salt  dissolved 
very  little  of  it:  the  liquor  received  a  reddish 
brown  color,  and  the  powder  became  blackish 
brown.  This  residuum  was  attracted  by  the 
magnet  after  being  red  hot,  though  not  before : 
the  alkaline  tincture  passed  through  a  filter,  and 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  green  vitriol,  struck  a 
deep  brownish  black  color,  nearly  the  same  with 
that  which  results  from  mixing  with  the  vitriolic 
solution,  an  alkaline  tincture  of  galls.  It  has 
also  been  attempted  to  produce  black  from  a 
combination  of  other  colors,  as  green  may  be 

Sroduced  from  a  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow. 
I.  le  Dion,  in  his  Harmony  of  Colors,  gives  a 
method  of  formine  black,  by  mixing  together  the 
three  colors  called  primitive,  viz.  blue,  red,  and 
yellow ;  and  M.  Castel,  in  his  Optique  des 
Coulours,  published  in  1740,  says  that  this  com- 
pound black  has  an  advantage  in  painting,  above 
the  simple  ones,  of  answering  better  for  the 
darkening  of  other  colors.  Thus,  if  blue,  by  the 
addition  of  black,  is  to  be  darkened  into  the 
color  called  blue  black,  the  simple  blacks,  ac- 
cording to  him,  if  used  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
produce  the  requisite  deepness,  conceal  the  blue, 
while  the  compound  blacks  leave  it  distinguish- 
able. 

Le  Blon  does  not  mention  the  proportions  of 
the  three  colors  necessary  for  producing  black. 
Castel  directs  fifteen  parts  of  blue,  five  of  red, 
and  three  of  yellow ;  but  takes  notice,  that  these 
proportions  are  rather  speculative  than  practically 
just,  and  that  the  eye  only  can  be  the  true  judge; 
our  colors  being  all  very  imperfect,  and  our  pig- 
ments or  other  bodies  of  one  denomination  or 
color  being  very  unequal  in  their  degree  of  in- 
tensity. He  observes,  Uiat  the  pigments  should 
all  be  of  the  deepest  and  darkest  kind ;  and  that, 
instead  of  taking  one  pigment  for  each  color,  it 
is  better  to  take  as  many  as  can  be  got ;  for  the 
greater  discord  there  is  of  heterogeneous  and  dis- 
cordant dnigs,  the  more  true  and  beautiful,  he 
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says,  will  the  black  be,  and  the  more  capable  of 
uniting  with  all  other  colors,  without  suppressing^ 
tliem,  and  even  without  making  them  tawney. 

Dr.  Lewis,  by  mixing  different  blue,  red,  and 
yellow  colors,  has  not  been  able  to  produce  a 
perfect  black;  but  has  often  obtained  from 
them  very  dark  colors,  such  as  may  be  called 
brown-blacks  or  grav-blacks ;  such  as  we  com* 
monly  see  in  the  dark  part  of  paintings,  tod  such 
as  the  charcoal  and  soot  blacks  appear  when  di- 
luted a  little.  The  ingredients  being  of  a  dark 
deep  color  ;is  a  very  necessary  condition ;  for 
bright  blues,  bright  reds,  and  bright  yellows 
mixed  in  such  a  nroportion  that  neither  color 
prevailed  produced  only  a  gray.  In  effect,  all 
compositions  of  this  kind,  physically  considered, 
can  be  no  other  than  grays,  or  some  of  the  in- 
termediate teints  between  whiteness  and  dark- 
ness ;  and  all  these  grays  will  be  so  much  the 
lighter  or  darker  as  the  component  colors  of 
themselves  are  bright  or  dark.  To  extract  the 
coloring  matter  from  the  different  kinds  of  ve- 
getables of  all  colors,  would  certainly  be  a  very 
valuable  acquisition,  could  the  colors  so  procured 
be  made  durable.  On  this  subject  notning  has 
appeared  more  satisfactory  than  what  is  delivered 
by  Dr.  Lewis  in  his  notes  on  Neumanns  Che- 
mistry. His  observations  are  curious,  though 
they  do  not  promise  much  success,  with  regard 
to  fixing  these  vegetable  colors.  ^  Among  the 
infinite  variety  of  colors,  (says  he),  which 
glow  in  the  flowers  of  plants,  there  are  very 
few  which  have  any  durability,  or  whose  fii- 
gitive  beauty  can  be  arrested  by  art,  so  as  to 
be  applied  to  any  valuable  purposes.  The 
only  permanent  ones  are  the  yellow,  the  red,  the 
blue ;  sUid  all  the  intermediate  shades  of  purple, 
crimson,  violet,  &c.  are  extremely  perishable. 
Many  of  these  flowers  lose  their  colors  on  being 
barely  dried ;  especially  if  they  are  dried  slowly, 
as  has  been  usually  directed,  m  a  shady,  and  not 
warm  place.  The  colors  of  all  of  them  perish 
on  keeping  even  in  the  closest  vessels.  The  more 
hastily  they  ?ire  dried,  and  the  more  perfectly  they 
are  secured  from  the  air,  the  longer  they  retain 
their  beauty.  The  coloring  matter  extracted  and 
applied  on  other  bodies  is  still  more  perishable ; 
oftentimes  it  is  changed  or  destroyed  in  the 
hands  of  the  operator.  The  color  of  many  blue 
fiowers  is  extracted  by  infusion  in  water;  but 
there  are  some  from  which  water  gains  only  red- 
dish or  purplish  blue.  Of  those  that  have  been 
tried  there  is  not  one  which  gives  any  blue  tinc- 
ture to  spirituous  liquors :  some  give  no  color  at 
all,  and  some  a  reddish  one.  The  juice  pressed 
out  from  the  fresh  flowers  is  for  the  most  par^ 
blue.  The  blue  juices  and  infusions  are  changed 
red  by  all  acids.  The  marine  acid  seems  to 
strike  the  most  florid  red.  The  flowers  them- 
selves, macerated  in  add  liquors,  impart  also  a 
deep  red  tincture.  Alkalis,  both  fixed  and  vo- 
latile, and  lime  water,  change  them  to  a  green. 
Those  infusions  of  the  juices  which  have  nothing 
of  the  native  color  of  the  flowers,  suffer  the  same 
changes  from  the  addition  of  acid  and  alkaline 
liquors :  even  when  the  flowers  have  been  kept 
till  their  color  is  lost,  infusions  made  from  them 
acquire  still  a  red  color  from  the  one,  and  a  green 
rom  the  other,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  when 


the  flowers  were  fresh.    The  red  color  produced 
by  acids  is  scarcely  more  durable  than  the  ori- 
ginal blue :  applied  upon  other  bodies,  and  ex- 
Eosed  to  the  air,  it  gradually  degenerates  into  a 
dntish  purple,  and  at  length  disappears,  leaving 
hardly  any  stain  behind.    The  green  produced 
by  alkalis  changes  to  a  yellow,  which  does  not 
fade  so  soon.    The  green,  by  lime  water,  is  more 
permanent  and  more  beautiful :  green  lakes,  pre- 
pared from  these  flowers  by  lime-water,  have 
been  used  as  pigments  by  the  painter.    The 
flowers  of  cyanus  (the  common  blue-bottle)  have 
been  greatly  recommended,  as  affording  elegant 
and  durable  blue  pigments ;  but  I  never  have 
been  able  to  extract  from'them  any  blue  color  at 
all.    Infusions  of  them  in  watery,  spirituous,  and 
oily  liquors,  are  all,  more  or  less,  of  a  reddish  cast, 
without  any  tendency  to  blue.    Alum,  which  is 
said  to  heighten  and  preserve  their  blue  color, 
changes  it,  like  that  of  other  blue  flowers,  to  a 
purplish  red;  acids  to  a  deep  red;  alkalis  and 
lime-water  to  a  green ;  solutions  of  tin  added  to 
the  watery  infusion,  turns  it  to  a  fine  crimson ; 
on  standing,  a  beautiful  red  fbecula  subsides,  but 
it  loses  all  its  color  by  the  time  it  is  dry.    The 
watery  infusion,  inspissated  to  the  consistence 
an  extract,  appears  of  a  dark  reddish-brown ;  an 
extract  made  with  rectified  spirits  is  of  a  pur- 
plish color.    The  color  of  botn  extracts  spread 
thin  and  exposed  to  tlie  air  quickly  fades.    Red 
flowers  reaaily  communicate  their  own  red  color 
to  watery  menstrua :  among  those  that  have  been 
tried  there  is  not  one  exception.     Those  of.  a 
full  red  color  give  to  rectified  spirit  also  a  deep 
red  tincture,  brighter,  though  somewhat  paler, 
than  (he  watery  infusion:   but  the  lighter  red 
flowers,  and  those  which  have  a  tendency  to  pur- 
plish, impart  very  little  color  to  spirit,  and  seem 
to  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  tlie  blue  flowers 
than  of  the  pure  red.    Infusions  of  red  flowers 
arc  supposed  to  be  heightened  by  acids,  and 
turned  green  by  alkalis,  like  those  of  the  blue ; 
but  thb  is  far  from  being  universal.    Among 
those  I  have  examined,  tlie  rose  colors  and  pur- 
plish reds  were  changed  nearly  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  blues;  but  the  full  deep  reds  were  not. 
The  deep  infusion  of  red  poppies  is  changed  by 
alkalis,  not  to  a  green  but  to  a  dusky  purple. 
The  colors  of  yellow  flowers,  whether  pale  or 
deep,  are  in  general  durable.    Many  of  them  are 
as  much  so,  perhaps,  as  any  of  the  native  colots 
of  vegetables.    The  color  is  extracted  both  by 
water  and  by  spirit.    The  watery  infusions  are 
the  deepest.    Neitlier  alkalis  nor  acids  alter  the 
species  of  the  color,  though  both  of  them  vary  its 
shade;    acids   rendering  it   paler,  and   alkalis 
deeper :  alum  likewise  considerably  heightens  it, 
though  not  so  much  as  alkalis.    An  infusion  of 
the  flowers,  made  in  alkaline  lee,  precipitated  by 
alum,  gives  a  durable  yellow  lake.    In  some 
of  the  deep  reddish-yellow,  or  orange-colored 
flowers,  the  yellow  matter  seems  to  be  of  the 
same  kind  with  that  of  the  pure  yellow  flowers, 
but  the  red  to  be  of  a  different  kind  from  the 
pure  red  ones ;  watery  menstrua  take  up  only 
the  yellow,  and  leave  the  red,  which  may  after- 
wards be  extracted  by  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  or 
by  water  acuted  by  fixed  alkaline  salt.  *  Such 
particularly  are  the  saffron-colored  flowers   of 
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Caithamns.  These,  after  the  yellow  matter  has 
been  extracted  by  water,  are  said  to  give  a  red 
tmcture  to  lee ;  from  which,  oq  standing  at  rest 
for  some  time,  a  deep  bright  red  fecala  subsides ; 
called,  from  one  of  the  names  of  the  plant  which 
prodttces  it^  sal-flower ;  and,  from  the  countries 
wfaeuce  it  is  comnM>nhr  brought  to  us,  Spanish 
red,  and  China  lake.  This  pigment  impregnates 
spirit  of  wine  with  a  beautiful  red  tincture,  but 
communicates  no  color  to  water.  I  haye  endea- 
voured to  separate,  by  the  same  treatment,  the 
red  matter  of  some  of  the  other  reddish  yellow 
flowers,  as  those  of  garden  marigold,  but  without 
success.  Plain  water  extracted  a  yellow  color, 
and  alkaline  lee  extracted  afterwards  otdy  a  paler 
jeUow:  though  the  digestions  were  continued 
till  the  flowen  had  lost  their  color,  the  tinctures 
were  no  other  than  yellow,  and  not  so  deep  as 
those  obtained  from  the  pure  yellow  flowers. 
The  little  yellow  flosculi,  which  in  some  kinds 
of  flowers  are  collected  into  a  compact  round 
disc,  ts  in  the  daisy  and  corn-marigold,  agree,  so 
&r  as  they  have  been  examined,  widi  the  expand- 
ing yellow  petals.  Their  color  is  affected  in  the 
same  manner  by  acids,  by  alkalis,  and  by  alum ; 
and  equally  extracted  by  water  and  by  spirit. 
But  the  yellowr  fiurina,  or  fine  dust  lodged  on 
the  tips  ot  the  stamina  of  Dowers,  appears  to  be 
of  a  different  kind.  It  gi?es  a  fine  bnght  yellow 
to  spirit,  and  a  duller  yellow  to  water;  the  un- 
dismlred  part  provinf  in  bodi  cases  of  a  dull 
^owish-white.  Both  the  watery  and  spirituous 
tinctores  were  heightened  by  alkaline  liquors, 
toned  red  by  acids,  and  again  to  a  deep  yel- 
low on  adding  more  of  the  alkali :  I  know  no 
other  vegetable  yellow  that  is  turned  to  red  by 
«ids. 

White  flowers  are  by  no  means  destitute  of 
coloring  matter.  Alkaline  lixivia  extract  from 
mne  of  them  a  green  tincture,  and  change  their 
colorless  expressed  iuices  to  die  same  color ;  but 
I  ha?e  not  obserred  that  they  are  turned  red  by 
uads.  The  flowers  of  the  common  wild  convol- 
fnlus  or  bind-weed,  which  in  all  their  parts  are 
white,  give  a  deep  yellow  or  orange  tincture  to 
plaiD  water;  which,  like  the  tincture  of  flowers 
that  are  naturally  of  that  color,  is  rendered  paler 
by  acids,  heightened  a  little  by  alum,  and  more 
eoQsiderebly  by  alkaline  salts.  The  vapors  of 
the  volatile  vitriolic  acid,  or  of  burning  sulphur, 
which  whiten  or  destroy  the  color  of  the  colored 
flowers,  raake'no  change  in  die  white.  The  red 
juices  of  fruits,  as  currants,  mulberries,  eldeiw 
berries,  mordlo,  and  Mack  cherries,  &c.  gendy  in- 
spissated to  dryness,  dissolve  again  idmost  totally 
in  water,  and  appear  nearly  of  the  same  red  co- 
lor as  at  first  Rectified  spirit  extracts  the  ting- 
ing particles,  leaving  a  considerable  portion  of 
mucilaginous  matter  undissolved ;  ami  hence  the 
spirituous  tincture  proves  of  a  brighter  color 
than  the  wateiy.  The  red  solutions,  and  the  juices 
themselves,  are  sometimes  made  dull,  and  some- 
tmies  more  florid,  by  acids,  and  generally  turned 
purplish  by  alkalis.  The  cok>rs  of  these  juices 
we,  for  the  most  part,  perishable.  They  resist, 
indeed,  the  power  of  fermentation,  and  continue 
almost  unchanged,  afler  the  liquor  has  been  con« 
▼etted  mto  wine ;  but  when  the  juice  is  spread 
thin  upon  other  bodies,  exsiccated,  and  exposed 
<o  the  air,  the  color  quickly  altars  and  decays ; 


the  bright  lively *red  changes  the  soonest ;  the  dark 
dull  r«i  stain  from  the  juice  of  the  bladk-cherry, 
is  of  considerable  durability.    The  fruit  of  the 
American  opuntiaor  prickly  pear,  the  phmt  upon 
which  die  cochineal  insect  ;is  produced,  is  per- 
haps an  exception.     This  bright  red  fruity  ao- 
cording  to  Labat,  gives  a  l^eautifiil  red  dye. 
Some  experiments,  however,  made  upon  the  juice 
of  that  firuit,  as  brought  into  .England,  did  not  pro* 
mise  to  be  of  any  great  advantage.    The  ripe 
berries  of  buckthorn  stain  paper  of  a  green  color. 
From  these  is  prepared  the  substance  called  sap* 
green,  a  pigment  sufficiently  durable,  readily  so- 
luble in  water,  but  not  miscible  in  oil.    It  is  said 
that  the  berry  of  the  heliotropium  triooocum,  which 
grows  wild  about  Montpeker,  stains  paper  of  a 
green  color,  and  that  this  green  turns  presendy  to 
a  blue;  that  the  common  blue  paper  reoeives  its 
color  from  this  juice ;  and  that  the  red  rags, 
called  turnsole,  employed  for  coloring  wines  and 
other  liquors,  are  tinctured  by  the  same  juices, 
turned  red  by  acids.    According  to  M.  Nissole, 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  coloring 
juice  is  obtained  not  from  the  berries,  but  fiom 
the  tops  of  the  plant  gathered  in  August,  ground 
in  mills,  and  then  committed  to  the  press.    The 
juice  is  exposed  to  the  sun  about  an  hour,  the 
rags  dipt  in  it,  dried  in  the  sun,  moistened  by  the 
vapor  which  arises  durine  the  slaking  of  quick- 
lime with  urine,  dien  dried  again  in  die  sun,  and 
dipped  zigsdu  in  the  juice.  The  Dutch  and  others 
are  said  to  prepare  turnsole  rags,  and  turnsole  in 
the  mass,  from  different    ingredients,    among 
which  argil  is  a  principal  one.     In  some  plants, 
peony  for  instance,  the  eeeds,  at  a  certain  point  of 
maturity,  are  covered  with  afine  shining  red  mem- 
brane. The  pellicles  of  the  seeds  of  acertain  Ameri- 
can tree  afi<Jhi  the  red  masses  brought  into  Europe 
under  the  names  of  annotta,  orlean,  and  rancoo. 
See  Anotta.    Mr.  Pott,  in  the  Berlin  Memoirs, 
for  the  year  1752,  mentions  a  very  extraordinary 
property  of  this  concrete.     '  With  vitric^ic  acid 
it  produces  a  blue  color  of  extreme  beauty ;  but 
with  this  capital  defect,  that  all  salts  atd  liquors 
and  even  common  water,  destroy  it.*    The  spe- 
cimen of  annotto,  which  I  ^Eamined,  was  not 
sensibly  acted  upon  by  spirit  of  vitriol ;  it  re- 
ceived no  change  in  its  own  color,  and  commu- 
nicated none  to  the  liquor.    Nor  did  any  visible 
change  ensue  upon  dropping  the  acid  into  tinc- 
tures of  annotto  made  in  water  or  in  spirit. 
The  green  color  of  the  leclves  of  plants  is  ex- 
tracted by  rectified  spirit  of  wine  and  by  oils. 
The  spirituous  tinctures  are  generally  of  a  fine 
deep  green,  even  when  the  leaves  themselves  are 
dull-colored,  or  yellowish,  oi  hoary.    The  co- 
lor, however,  seldom  abides  long  even  in  the 
liquor ;  much  less  when  the  tinging  matter  is  se- 
parated in  a  solid  fiyrm,  and  exposed  with  a  large 
sui-face  to  the  air.    The  editor  of  the  Wirtemberg 
Pharmacopeia  observes,  that  the  leaves  of  acan 
thus,  or  bear's  breach,  give  a  more  durable  green 
tincture  to  spirit  than  those  of  any  other  herb. 
Alkalis  heighten  the  color  both  of  the  tinctures 
and  green  juices ;  acids  weaken,  destroy  or  change 
it  to  a  brownish :  lime-water  improves  both  me 
color  and  durability :  by  means  of  lime,  not  in- 
elegant green  lakes  are  procured  from  the  leaves 
of  acanthus,  lilly  of  the  valley,  and  several  other 
olants.    There  are  very  few  plants  which  corn- 
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municate  any  share  of  their  green  color  to  waler; 
perhaps  none  that  give  a  green  of  any  considera^ 
ole  deepness.  The  leaves  of  many  herbs  and 
trees  give  a  yellow  dye  to  wool  or  woollen  cloth 
that  has  been  preyiously  boiled  with  a  solution 
of  alum  and  tartar.  Weld,  in  particular,  affords 
a  fine  yellow,  and  is  commonly  made  use  of  for 
this  purpose  by  the  dyers,  and  cultivated  in  great 
quantities  in  some  parts  of  EngUnd.  There  is 
no  color  for  which  we  hare  such  plenty  of  mate- 
rials as  for  yellow.  Mr.  Hellot  obsenres,  that  all 
leaves,  barks,  and  roots,  which  on  being  chewed 
discover  a  slight  astringency,  as  the  leaves  of  the 
almond,  peach,  and  pear  trees,  ash  bark,  the  roots 
of  wild  patience,  &c.  yield  durable  yellows ;  that 
a  large  quantity  of  alum  makes  these  yellows  ap- 
proach to  the  elegant  yellow  of  weld ;  that  if  toe 
tartar  is  made  to  prevail,  it  inclines  them  to  an 
orange ;  that  if  the  roots,  barks,  or  leaves,  be  too 
long  boiled,  the  vellow  proves  tarnished,  and  ac- 
quires shades  of  brown.    See  Dyeing. 

Indigo  and  weld  are  the  most  capital  pre- 
parations from  the  leaves  of  plants.  They  are 
Doth  very  much  used  in  dyeing,  though  the  first 
only  in  painting.  See  Indigo  and  Woad.  Both 
the  indigo  and  woad  plants  give  out  their  color, 
by  proper  management,  to  water,  in  form  of  a 
blue  fecula  or  lake.  Mr.  Hellot  supposes  that  a 
little  blue  fecula  is  procurable  from  many  other 
vegetables.  Dr.  Lewis,  however,  never  was  able 
to  produce  the  Inst  appearance  of  either  blue  or 
yellow  from  any  of  the  plants  he  tried  by  treating 
them  in  the  manner  used  for  the  preparation  of 
indigo. 

There  are  various  mosses  which,  like  the  indigo 
and  woad  plants,  promise  nothing  of  the  elegant 
colors  that  can  be  extracted  from  them  by  art 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  Archil;  see 
that  article.  Linnsus  suspects  that  there  are 
several  other  more  common  mosses  from  which 
valuable  colors  might  be  extracted ;  a  quantity 
of  sea  moss  having  rotted,  in  heaps,  on  the  shore, 
he  observed  the  liquor  in  the  heaps  to  be  as  red 
as  blood ;  the  sea-water,  the  sun,  and  the  putre- 
faction, having  brought  out  the  color.  Mr.  kalm, 
in  an  appendix  to  Linnaeus's  paper,  in  1745, 
mentions  two  sorts  of  mosses  actually  employed 
in  Sweden  for  dveing  woollen  red :  one  is  the 
lichenoides  coralliforme  apicibus  coccineis  of 
Ray's  synopsis;  the  other  the  lichenoides  tarta- 
reum,  mrinaceum,  scutellarum  umbone  fusco,  of 
Dillenius.  This  last  is  a  white  substance  like  meal 
clotted  together,  found  on  the  sides  and  tops  of 
bills.  It  is  shaved  off  from  the  rocks  after  rain,  pu- 
rified from  the  stony  matters  intermixed  among  it, 
by  washing  with  water,  then  dried  in  the  sun, 
ground  in  mills,'and  again  washed  and  dried : 
it  is  then  put  into  a  vessel  with  urine,  and  set  by 
for  a  month :  a  little  of  this  tincture  added  to 
boiling  water  makes  the  dyeing  color. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1754, 
there  is  an  account  of  another  moss  which,  pre- 
pared with  urine,  gives  a  beautiful  and  durable 
red  or  violet  dye  to  wool  and  silk.  This  is  the 
lichen  foliaceus  umbilicatus  subtus  lacunensis, 
Linnsri  flora  Suecica.  It  grows  upon  rocks,  and 
is  readily  distinsuiahable  from  others  of  that  class 
by  looking  as  tf  burnt  or  parched,  consisting  of 
leaves  as  thin  as  paper,  convex  all  over  on  the 


upper  side,  with  corresponding  cavities  under- 
neath, adhering  firmfy  to  the  stones  by  a  little 
root  under  the  leaves,  and  coming  asunder,  when 
diy,  as  soon  as  touched.  It  is  gathered  after 
rain,  as  it  then  holds  best  together,  and  parts 
easiest  from  the  stone.  In  France  a  crustaceous 
moss,  growing  upon  rocks  in  Auvergne,  is  pre- 
pared with  lime  apd  urine,  and  employed  by  the 
dyers  as  a  succedaneum  for  the  Canary  archil. 
Mr.  Hellot  relates  that  he  has  met  with  several 
other  mosses  which,  on  being  prepared  in  the 
same  manner,  acquire  the  same  color.  The  most 
expeditious  way,  he  savs,  of  trying  whether  a 
moss  will  yield  an  argil,  or  not,  is  to  moisten  a 
little  of  it  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  spirit 
of  sal  ammoniac  and  strong  lime  water,  and  add 
a  small  proportion  of  crude  sal  ammoniac.  The 
glass  is  then  to  be  tied  over  with  ^  piece  of 
bladder,  and  set  by  for  three  or  four  days.  If  the 
moss  be  of  the  proper  kind  the  little  liquor  which 
runs  from  it,  upon  the  inclining  vessel,  will  ap- 
pear of  a  deep  crimson  color ;  and,  this  afterwardi 
evaporating,  the  plant  itself  acquires  the  same 
color. 

Dr.  Lewis  informs  us,  that  he  has  tried  a  good 
number  of  the  commonj  mosses,  many  both  of 
the  crustaceous  and  foUaceous  kind,  and  not  a 
few  of  the  fiingi ;  as  also  the  herbs  chaonomile  and 
milfoil,  which  yield  a  blue  essential  oil;  aad 
thyme,  whose  oil  becomes  blue  by  digestion  with 
volatile  spirits;  but  never  met  with  any  that 
yielded  a  color  like  archil.  Most  of  them  gave  a 
yellow  or  reddish-brown  tincture.  A  few  gave 
ft  deep  red^color  to  the  liquor ;  but,  when  di- 
luted, it  showed  a  yellowish  cast,  and  when 
applied  ""on  cloth  it  gave  only  a  yellowish-red. 
Though,  in  general,  the  blue  colors  of  flowers  are 
exceedingly  perishable,  there  seem  to  be  at  least 
two  exceptions, to  this  rule;  for  the  blue  flowers 
of  iris,  or  fleur-de-lis,  and  those  of  columbine, 
when  treated  with  solution  of  tin,  yielded  a  color 
tolerably  permanent.  Indeed,  when  experiments 
are  made  with  a  view  to  extract  the  color  from 
any  part  of  a  vegetable,  it  should  always  be  tried 
whether  it  can  l^ar  a  mixture  with  this  solution. 
If  the  color  is  not  destroyed  by  it  there  is  a  very 
great  probability  that  the  solution  will,  by  proper 
management,  preserve  and  give  a  durability  to  it, 
which  could  scarcely  be  obtained  by  any  other 
method. 

There  are  sereral  substances,  however,  used  in 
color-making,  with  which  solution  of  tin  cannot 
bear  to  be  mixed.  These  are,  principally,  sugar 
of  lead  and  cream  of  tartar,  as  well  as  all  the 
calcareous  earths  and  alkaline  salts.  With  alum 
it  may  be  mixed  very  safely,  and  is  in  many  cases 
the  better  for  it  The  roots  of  plants,  however, 
seem  to  promise  more  durability  of  color  than 
the  upper  parts.  We  have  seen  a  blue  color,  of 
considerable  duiftbility  and  briglitness,  prepared 
from  the  roots  of  common  radishes  by  expressing 
the  juice,  combining  it  with  pipe-day,  and  bright- 
ening it  with  a  little  alum. 

In  preparing  liquid  colors  for  mapo,  &c.,  there 
can  be  very  litde  difficulty,  if  what  is  above  hid 
down  is  attended  to.  The  only  color  ^th  which 
there  can  be  any  difficult  is  blue ;  but  the  com- 
mon solutions  of  indigo  m  alkalis  or  acids  may 
be  made  to  answer  this  purpose,  though,  on 
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acooont  of  their  strongly  saline  qualities^they  are 
not  ?ei7  proper.  A  method  of  procuring  a  beau- 
tiful transparent  blue  color  is  to  extract  the  co- 
loring matter  from  the  Prussian  blue,  by  caustic 
alkali.  This  laid  upon  paper  appears  of  a  dirty 
brown  color;  bat,  when  washed  over  with  a  weak 
solution  of  green  vitriol,  is  instantly  changed  to 
a  most  beautiful  blue.  This  affords  a  method  of 
procuring  blue  transparent  colors  of  greater 
beauty  than  are  usually  met  with.  For  further 
information,^  on  this  subject,  see  Painting^  and 
Tmari's  Pamten*  and  FomiiAers*  Guide. 

The  following  are  the  dye-stuffs  used  by  the 
calico  printers  for  producing  hai  colors.  The 
mordants  ue  thickened  with  gum,  or  calcined 
starch,  and  implied  with  the  block,  roller^  plates, 
or  pencil. 

' «.  Black.  The  cloth  is  impregnated  with  ace- 
tate of  iron  (iron  liauor)  ana  dyed  in  a  bath  of 
madder  and  logwood. 

2  Parpte.  The  preceding  mordant  of  iron, 
dilated :  with  the  same  dyeing  bath. 

3.  Crimson.  The  mordant  for  purple,  united 
with  a  portion  of  acetate  of  alumine,  or  red  mor- 
dant, and  the  above  bath. 

4.  Red.  Acetate  of  alumina  is  the  mordant, 
and  madder  is  the  dye-stuff. 

5.  Pale  red,  of  different  shades.  The  preced- 
ing mordant  diluted  with  wat3r,  and  a  weak  mad- 
der bath. 

5.  Brown  or  pompadour. '  A  mixed  mordant, 
containing  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  the 
red  than  of  the  black;  and  the  dye  of  madder. 

7.  Orange.  The  red  mordant ;  and  a  bath  first 
of  madder,  and  then  of  quercitron. 

8.  Yellow.  A  strong  red  mordant;  and  the 
quercitron  bath,  whose  temperature  should  be 
considerably  under  the  boiling  point  of  water. 

9.  Blue.  Indigo  rendered  soluble  and  green- 
ish-yellow colored,  by  potash  and  orpiment.  It 
recovers  its  blue  color  by  exposure  to  air,  and 
thereby  also  fixea  firmly  on  the  cloth.  An  indigo 
rat  is  also  made,  with  that  blue  substance  dif- 
fused m  water  with  quicklime  and  copperas. 
These  substances  are  supposed  to  deoxidise 
iodigo,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render  it  so- 
luble. 


10.  Golden  dye.  The  cloth  is  immersed  alter- 
nately in  a  solution  of  copperas  and  lime-water. 
The  protoxide  of  iron,  precipitated  on  the  fibre, 
soon  passes,  by  absorption  or  atmospherical  oxy- 
gen, into  the  golden-colored  deutoxide. 

11.  Buff.  The  preceding  substances  in  a  more 
dilute  state. 

12.  Blue  vat,  in  which  white  spots  are  left  on 
a  blue  ground  of  cloth,  is  made  oy  applying  to 
these  points  a  paste  composed  of  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  and  pipe-clay ;  and,  after  they 
are  dried,  immersing  it  stretched  on  frames,  for  a 
definite  number  of  minutes,  in  the  vellowish- 
green  vat  of  one  part  of  indigo,  two  of  copperas, 
and  two  of  lime,  with  water. 

13.  Green.  Cloth  dyed  blue,  and  well  washed, 
is  imbued  with  the  aluminous  acetate,  dried,  and 
subjected  to  the  quercitron  bath. 

In  the  above  cases  the  cloth,  after  receiving  the 
mordant  paste,  is  dried,  and  put  through  a  mix- 
ture of  cow-dung  and  warm  water,  ft  is  then 
put  into  the  dyeing  vat  or  copper 

Fugitive  Colobs. 

All  the  above  colors  are  given  by  makinff 
decoctions  of  the  different  coloring  woods ;  and 
receive  tfie  slight  degree  of  fixity  they  possess,  as 
well  as  great  brilliancy,  in  consequence  of  tiieir 
combination  or  admixture  with  the  nitio-muriate 
of  tin. 

1.  Red  is  frequently  made  from  Brasil  and 
Peach  wood. 

2.  Black.  A  strong  extract  of  galls,  and  deuto- 
nitrate  of  iron. 

3.  Purple.  Extract  of  logwood,  and  the  deuto- 
nitrate. 

4.  Yellow.  Extract  of  quercitron  bark,  or 
French  berries,  and  the  tin  solution. 

5.  Blue.    Prussian  blue  and  solution  of  tin. 
Fugitive  colors  are  thickened  with  gum-traga- 

canth,  which  leaves  the  cloth  in  a  softer  state  than 
gum-senegal;  the  goods  being  sometimes  sent  to 
market  without  being  washed. 

For  the  modes  of  using  the  different  articles 
used  in  dyeing,  see  them  under  their  respective 
names  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet. 


^(TWRAT'Ry  a^,^     Lat.    coloratusy  colo- 

Colora'tion,  n.  i.    >ro,  colorijicus.  Colored, 

Colori'fick,  ae^.    }  marked  or  stained  with 

some  color;  the  art  or  practice  of  coloring ;  the 

state  of  being  colored ;  that  which  has  the  power 

of  producing  dyes,  tints,  colors,  or  hues. 

Some  bodies  have  a  more  depaitable  nature  than 
otken,  at  is  evident  in  coloration  ;  for  a  tmall  qnan- 
titjr  of  nfiron  will  tinct  more  than  a  great  quantity  of 
bnsil.  Macoti. 

J^maapl  cnriositief  I  shall  place  eohraiion,  though 
•"newhat  better ;  for  beauty  in  floweis  is  their  pre- 
enuneoce.  Id,  Natural  Hittorjf. 

In  this  composition  of  white,  the  several  rays  do 
sot  suffier  any  change  in  their  eolorifiek  qualities  by 
■cting  upon  one  another ;  but  are  only  mixed,  and  by 
a  mistuie  of  their  eolonzs  produce  white. 

NewUm't  OpHet. 

Had  the  tonidet  and  hnnumn  of  the  eye  been  co- 


lorate,  many  rays  from  visible  objects  would  have  been 
stopt.  '^« 

COLOSSIS,  or  Colosse,  in  ancient  geogra- 
phy, a  considerable  town  of  Phrygia  Magna,  in 
which  tiie  Lycus  falls  into  a  gulf,  and  at  the 
distance  of  five  stadia  emerges  again,  and  runs 
into  the  Meander.  Orosius  says,  that  in  Nero's 
time  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

COLCSSUS,     •)     Lat.    colossui,   cobsteus. 

CoLo'ssAL,  adj,  >  A  statue  of  enormous  mag- 

Coix/ssEAN.  J  nitude ;  of  the  form,  height, 
and  bigness  of  such  a  statue;  giantlike. 

Not  to  mention  the  waUs  and  palace  of  Babylon, 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  or  colotte  of  Rhodes. 

Tenplt* 

There  huge  eolottut  rose,  with  trophies  crowned. 
And  runick  characters  were  graved  around.         Pope» 

These  general  observations  may  be  separately  ap- 
plied to  the  amphitheatre  of  Titw,  which  has  obtaine  * 
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the  name  of  tlie  coliseum,  oithet  ftom  its  magnitude, 
or  from  Nero's  colfmal  statue :  an  edifice,  had  it  been 
iett  to  time  and  nature,  which  might  perhaps  have 
claimed  an  etsmal  duration.  Qihbon, 

'-  thy  mind 
Eitpanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot. 
Has  grown  coloual,  and  can  only  find 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  anshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immoitijity. 

Bynn't  Chiide  Harold, 
Colossus,  the  name  of  a  celebraled  statue 
of  ApoUoy  at  Rhodes.  The  Rhodians  haring 
compelled  Demetrios  of  Macedon  to  raise  the 
siege  of  their  city,  were  so  grateful  for  the  sup- 
posed assistance  of  ApoUo,  that  they  resolved  to 
erect  an  enormous  brasen  statue  in  honor  of  that 
deity :  and  Chares,  the  disciple  of  Lysippus,  was 
entrusted  with  the  project.  But  he  had  scarcely 
half  finished  the  work  when  he  found  tliat  be  had 
expended  all  the  money  that  he  had  demanded 
for  the  whole,  which  overwhelmed  him  so  com- 
pletely with  grief  and  despair,  that  he  hanged 
himself.  Laches,  his  fellow  countryman,  finished 
the  work  in  the  space  of  twelve  years,  and  placed 
tlie  enormous  statue  on  its  pedestal  across  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  its  feet  placed  on  two 
fbcks,  so  that  the  Rhodian  vessels  could  pass 
under  its  legs.  Pliny  does  not  mention  the  latter 
artist,  btit  gives  all  the  honor  to  Chaves.  Scarcely 
sixty  years  however  had  elapsed  before  this  mon- 
ster of  art  was  thrown  from  its  place  by  an  earth- 
quake which  broke  it  off  at  the  knees.  It  re- 
mained in  this  situation  till  the  conquest  of 
Rhodes  by  the  Saracens  in  A.  D.  684,  when  it 
was  beaten  to  pieces  and  sold  to  a  Jew  merchant, 
who  loaded  above  900  camels  with  its  spoils.  Its 
height,  according  to  Strabo,  was  seventy  cubits 
(about  100  English  feet) ;  but  according  to  other 
writers  it  amounted  to  eighw  cubits.  Pliny  re- 
lates that  few  persons  coukT  embrace  its  thumb, 
whilst  its  fingers  were  the  site  of  ordinary  statues. 
There  was  a  winding  staircase  to  go  up  to  the 
top  of  it;  fiwm  whence  one  might  discover  Syria, 
and  the  ships  that  went  into  Egypt.  Amon^ 
more  modem  works  of  this  nature  is  the  enor- 
mous colossus  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo  at  Arona, 
in  the  Milanese  territory.  It  is  of  bronze,  sixty 
feet  in  height,  and  has  a  staircase  into  its  interior 
for  the  purpose  of  occasional  repairs  and  resto- 
rations. 

COLOSTRUM,  the  first  milk  of  any  animal 
after  bringing  forth  youn^,  called  beestings.  This 
milk  is  generally  cathartic,  and  purges  the  me- 
conium ;  thus  serving  both  as  an  aliment  and 
medicine.  An  emulsion,  prepared  with  turpen- 
tine dissolved  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  is  some- 
times called  by  this  name. 

COLSTON  (Edward),  an  eminent  philanthro- 
pist, bom  at  Bristol  in  1636.  His  father  was 
engaged  in  the  business  of  a  Spanish  merchant, 
to  which  he  succeeded,  and  which  he  carried  on 
very  successfully,  so  that  he  acquired  a  large 
fortune.  He  disposed  of  the  greatest  part  of  his 
wealth  to  charitable  institutions;  and  besides 
building  and  endowing  several  alms-houses  and 
charity  schools  in  his  native  city,  he  gave  large 
sums  during  life,  as  well  as  by  will  at  death,  to 
hospitals  and  other  beneficent  purposes.  He 
died  in  1721   on  his  birth-day,  and  was  interred 


m  All  Saints'  church,  Bristol,  where  a  sermon 
is  yearly  preached  to  commemorate  him.  | 

COLT,  ».  f .  &  v.  a.  J     Signify  tlie  yountj  o. 
Co'ltish,  adj.  5  smy  animal.    It  is  com- 

monly used  for  the  male  offspring  of  a  horse, 
it  is  also  applied  to  a  rough,  skhtish,  is  foolish 
fellow.  The  verb  not  only  signifies  to  play 
and  frisk  like  youns  animals,  but  partakes, 
says  Thomson,  of  the  Goth,  gailta^  kailta; 
to  wanton,  to  be  lascivious.  It  is  also  used  by 
Shakspeare,  in  the  sense  of  to  befool. 

And  she  sprong  as  a  eoU  doth  in  the  txa^e ; 
And,  with  hire  hed,  she  writhed  faste  away. 
And  say'd  I  wml  not  kiase  thee  by  my  fay. 

Chaucar'i  Camterbmf  Tola. 
He  was  was  ai  ooUish,  fal  of  ragarie ; 
And  fal  of  jeigon  as  a  flecked  pie.  Id. 

What  a  plague  mean  ye,  to  coU  me  thns? 

Skalupeare*s  Henry  IV. 

Ay,  that's  a  ctU,  indeed  \  for  he  doth  nothing  bat 

talk  of  his  horse.  Id,  Merchant  of  Vcmce. 

As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight  by  themselves, 

they  shook  off  their  bridles,  and  began  to  ocU  anew 

more  licentiously  than  before. 

Sprnmr^t  Slate  of  Ireland. 

The  coU  hath  about  four  years  of  growth,  and  so 

the  fawn,  and  so  the  ealf.     Baoon*$  Natural  Hiitorjf. 

Like  ooUs  or  unmanaged  horses,  we  start  at  drad 

bones  and  lifeless  blocks.  Tojflor't  Hohf  Living. 

No  sports,  but  what  belong  to  war,  they  know ; 
To  break  the  stubborn  edit,  to  bend  the  bow. 

Drydem's  JEmeid. 

Colt,  in  zoology,  is  peculiarly  used  for  a 
young  male  horse ;  the  temale  being  called  t 
filly. 

CoLTS-FOOT,  n.  t.  TussUago ;  from  colt  and 
foot.  It  has  a  radiated  flower,  whose  disk  con- 
sists of  many  florets,  but  the  crown  composed  of 
many  half  florets :  the  embryos  are  included  in  a 
mnltifid  flower-cup,  wliich  turns  to  downy  seeds 
fixed  in  a  bed. 

Coltsfoot.    See  Cacalia 

CoLTS-TOOTH,  n.  <.  From  coU  and  tooth.  An 
imperfect  or  superfluous  tooth  in  young  horses ; 
a  love  of  youdinil  pleasure ;  a  disposition  to  i\»c 
practices  of  youth. 

Well  said,  lard  Sands  ; 
Your  coUt-tooth  is  not  cast  yet? 
— No,  my  lord  ;  nor  shall  not,  while  I  have  a  stump. 

SKoJbpearc. 

CO'LTER,  n.f.  Sax.  cultofi;  Lat.  adter. 
The  sharp  iron  of  a  plough  that  cuts  the  ground 
perpendioularly  to  the  share. 

COLUBER,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  serpents 
belonging  to  the  class  amphibia.  The  characters 
are  these :  they  have  a  number  of  scuta  or  hard 
crusts  on  the  belly ;  and  scutellae  or  scales  on 
the  tail.  Linnxus  enumerates  ninety-seven  spe- 
cies under  this  name,  distinguished  solely  by  the 
number  of  scuta  and  scutellx,  and  Gmdin  175. 
The  most  remarkable  are  the  following : 

I.e.  sstivus,  or  the  green  snake,  b  all  over  of  a 
green  color.  It  inhabits  Carolina ;  where  it  lives 
among  the  branches  of  trees  on  flies  and  other 
insects.  It  is  of  a  small  size,  and  easily  becomes 
tame  and  familiar. 

2.  C.  aunulatus,  or  the  little  brown  bead  snake, 
is  always  small,  and  is  seldom  found  above 
ground,  but  commonly  dug  up,  and  found  twist- 
ing about  the  roots  of  shrubs  and  plants.    All 
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ffie  back  and  otaer  parts  of  the  body  hare  trans- 
verse spots  of  blown  and  white  so  disposed  as 
to  ha?e  some  resemblance  to  a  stringy  of  English 
beads;  whence  probably  it  takes  its  name.  It  is 
quite  harmless^  and  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and 
Carolina. 

3.  C.  aspisy  with  146  scuta  and  forty-six 
scutellc,  is  a  native  of  France.  It  is  poisonous, 
and  is  of  a  reddish  color,  with  dusky  spots  on 
the  hack. 

4.  C.  beros,  or  the  common  British  viper,  is 
found  in  many  countries  of  Europe.    It  abounds 
in  the  Hebrides,  and  in  many  parts  of  Britain ; 
particnlaily  in  the  dry,  stony,  and  chalky  counties. 
According  to  Pennant,  and  other  naturalists,  they 
are  ririparous,but  proceed  from  an  internal  egg. 
This  riper  seklom  grows  longer  than  two  feet; 
thooffh  Pennant  tells  us  he  once  saw  a  female, 
which  is  nearly  a  third  larger  than  the  male,  nearly 
three  feet  long.    The  ground  color  of  the  male 
is  a  dirty  yellow,  tiiat  of  the  female  deeper.    Its 
hack  is  marked  the  whole  length  with  a  series  of 
ihomboidal  black  spots,  touching  each  other  at 
the  points ;  the  sides  vrith  triangular  ones ;  the 
belly  entirely  black.   It  has  146  scuta  and  thirty- 
me  scmellse.    There,  is  a  variety  wholly  black ; 
bat  the  rhomboid  marks  are  very  conspicuous, 
even  in  this,  being  of  a  deeper  and  more  glossy 
hue  than  the  rest.    The  hesul  of  the  viper  is  in- 
flated, which  distinguishes  it  from  the  common 
snake.  Catesby  says, '  that  the  difference  between 
the  vipers  and  snakes  or  other  serpents  is,  diat 
the  former  have  long  hollow  fangs  or  tusks,  with 
so  opening  near  the  point ;  the  neck  is  small, 
the  head  broad,  the  cheeks  extending  wide,  scales 
nmgh,  the  body  for  the  most  part  flat  and  thick ; 
^  are  slow  of  motion;  swell  the  head  and 
Deck  when  irritated,  and  have  a  terrible  and  ugly 
aspect.'    The  tongue  is  forked,  the  teeth  small ; 
the  foar  canine  teeth  are.  placed  two  on  each 
side  the  upper  iaw :  these  instruments  of  poison 
are  long,  crooked,  and   movable;    cap)able  of 
being  raised  or  depressed  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
animal,  and  they  instil  their  poison  in  the  same 
manner.    The  vipers  are  said  not  to  arrive  at 
their  iiill  giowth  till  they  are  six  or  seven  years 
old;  but  Siey  are  capable  of  engendering  at  two 
Of  three.    They  copulate  in  May,  and  go  about 
three  months  with  their  young.    Mr.  White  in- 
forms us,  in  his  History  of  Selbome,  that  a  viper, 
which  he  opened,  had  in  it  fifteen  young  ones  of 
the  size  of  earth  worms,  about  seven  inches  long. 
They  twisted   and  wriggled  about  with  great 
alertness ;  and,  when  touched,  they  erected  tliem- 
s^ves,  and  gaped  very  wide,  showing  immediate 
tokens  of  menace  and  defiance,  though  no  fangs 
could  he  perceived,  even  with  the  help  of  glasses : 
which  the  author  remarks,  as  an  instance  among 
others  of  that  wonderful  instinct  which   im- 
presses young   animals  with  a  notion  of  the 
situation  and  use  of  their  natural  weapons,  even 
before  these  weapons  are  formed.    Mr.  Pennant 
tells  us  that  be  has  been  assured  of  a  fact  men- 
tioned by  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  though  denied  by 
the  riper-catchers,  that  the  young  of  the  viper, 
when  terrified,  will  run  down  the  throat  of  the 
parent,  and  seek  for  shelter  in  its  belly,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  young  of  the  opossum  retire 
into  the  ventral  pouch  of  Uie  old  one :  whence 
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some  have  imagined  that  the  viper  is  so  unnatural 
as  to  devour  its  0¥m  young:  but  the  food  of 
these  serpents  is  fro^^s,  toads,  lizards,  and  mice. 
It  is  also  said  that  vipers  prey  on  young  birds : 
but  whether  on  such  as  nestle  on  the  ground,  or 
whether  they  climb  up  trees  for  them,  is  ciuite 
uncertain;  the  fact,  however,  is  very  far  from 
being  recent ;  as  Horace  mentions  it,  Epod  I. 
The  viper  is  capable  of  supporting  very  long  ab- 
stinence ;  some  having  been  kept  in  a  box  six 
months  without  food,  and  yet  not  abating  of 
their  vivacity.  They  feed  only  a  small  part  of 
the  year,  but  never  during  their  confinement;  for 
if  mice,  their  favorite  diet,  should  at  that  time 
be  thrown  into  their  box,  though  they  will  kill, 
yet  they  never  vrill  eat  them.  When  at  liberty, 
they  remain  torpid  throughout  the  winter ;  but, 
when  confined,  have  never  been  observed  to  take 
their  annual  repose.  The  method  of  catching 
them  is  by  puttine  a  cleft  stick  on  or  near  their 
head ;  after  which  they  are  seized  by  the  tail, 
and  instantly  put  into  a  bag.  The  viper-catchers 
are  very  frequently  bitten  by  them  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  business,  yet  we  very  rarely  hear  of  their 
bite  being  fiital.  Sallad  oil,  app|[i^  ^^  time,  is 
said  to  t^  a  certain  lemedy.  The  flesh  of  the 
British  viper  has  been  celebrated  as  a  restorative, 
as  well  as  diat  of  the  foreign  kind. 

5.  C.  chersea  is  a  native  of  Sweden,  where  it 
is  called  asping.  It  is  a  small  reddish  serpent, 
whose  bite  is  said  to  be  mortal. 

6.  C.  constrictor,  the  black  snake,  is  a  native 
of  several  parts  of  America.  They  are  very  long, 
sometimes  measuring  six  feet,  and  all  over  of  a 
shining  black.  This  species  is  not  only  perfectly 
harmless,  but  extremely  useful  in  clearing  the 
houses  of  lats,  which  it  pursues  with  wonder- 
ful agility.  In  the  time  of  copulation  it  is 
extremely  bold  and  fierce,  and  will  attack  man- 
kind ;  but  its  bite  has  no  dangerous  effect.  It  is 
so  swift  that  there  is  no  escaping  its  pursuit. 
Many  ridiculous  frights  have  happened  from  this 
innocent  reptile.  As  every  one  in  America  is  full 
of  the  dread  of  the  rattlesnake,  men  are  apt  to  fly 
at  the  sight  of  any  of  the  serpent  kind.  This  pur- 
sues, soon  overtakes,  and,  by  twisting  round  the 
legs  of  the  fugitive,  soon  brings  him  to  the  ground ; 
but  he  happily  receives  no  injury. 

7.  C.  luridus  of  Forster,  called  by  Mr. 
Catesby  the  brown  viper,  is  a  native  of  Virginia 
and  the  (^arolinas.  It  is  about  two  feet  long  and 
large  in  pioportion ;  very  slow  in  its  motion,  even 
when  threatened  with  danger.  When  attacked 
it  defends  itself  with  much  fierceness,  and  its  bite 
is  as  venomous  as  any.  It  preys  chiefly  upon 
lizards. 

8.  C.  naja,  or  cobradi  capello,  with  193 
scuta  and  sixty  scutells,  is  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  and  is  reckoned  the  most  poisonous  of 
all  serpents.  The  root  of  the  lignum  colubrinum 
(ophiorrhiza)  is  said  to  have  b^n  pointed  out  to 
the  Indians  as  an  antidote  against  the  bite  of 
this  serpent  by  the  viverra  ichneumon,  a  creature 
which  fights  with  this  serpent,  and  cures  itself, 
when  wounded,  by  eating  of  this  plant.  The 
Indians,  when  bitten,  instantly  chew  it,  swallow 
the  juice,  and  applv  the  masticated  root  to  the 
mmcture.  It  is  killed  by  the  ichneumon.  In 
India  it  is  everywhere  exhibited  publicly  as  u 
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■how,  being  previously  deprived  of  its  fangs; 
and  is  of  course  more  uniirersally  known  in  that 
eountry  than  any  other  of  the  race  of  reptiles. 
It  is  carried  about  in  a  covered  basket,  and  so 
managed  by  its  proprietors  as  to  assume,  when 
exhibited,  a  kind  of  dancing  motion;  raising 
itself  up  on  its  lower  part,  and  alternately  moving 
its  head  and  body  nom  side  to  side  for  some 
minutes,  to  the  sound  of  some  musical  instru- 
ment which  is  played  during  the  time. 

9.  C.  prester  of  Linneus,  the  black  viper  of 
Catesby,  is  a  native  of  Carolina  and  Virginia.  It 
is  short  and  thick,  slow  of  motion,  spreads  its 
head  surprisingly  when  irritated,  very  flat  and 
thick,  threatening  with  a  horrid  hiss.  They  are 
very  poisonous;  their  bite  being  as  deadly  as 
that  of  ibe  rattlesnake.  They  frequent  the  higher 
lands,  and  are  of  a  rusty  black  color. 

10.  C.  punctatus  of  Linnsus,  called  by 
Catesby  the  water  viper,  is  a  native  of  Carolina. 
According  to  Linnsus  it  is  ash-colored,  varie- 
gated wiUi  yellow  spots.  Catesby  informs  us 
that  the  head  and  bade  of  this  serpent  are  brown ; 
the  belly  marked  transversely  with  yellow,  and 
also  the  sides  of  the  neck.  The  neck  is  small, 
the  head  large,  and  the  mouth  armed  with  the 
destructive  £ing8  of  the  viper  or  ratUesnake,  next 
to  which  it  is  reckoned  the  largest  serpent  in  this 
country.  Contrary  to  what  is  observed  in  most 
other  vipen,  these  are  very  nimble  and  active, 
and  very  dexterous  in  catching  fish.  In  summer 
great  numbers  are  seen  lying  on  the  branches  of 
trees  hanging  over  rivers ;  from  which,  on  the 
approach  of  a  boat,  they  drop  into  the  water,  and 
often  into  the  boat  on  the  men's  heads.  They  lie 
in  wait  in  this  manner  to  surprise  either  birds  or 
fish :  after  the  latter  they  plunge  with  surprising 
swiftness,  and  catch' some  of  a  large  size,  which 
they  bring  ashore  and  swallow  whole.  The  tail 
of  this  animal  is  small  towards  the  end,  and  ter- 
minates in  a  blunt  homy  point  about  half  an  inch 
long. 

11.  C.  vipera,  the  common  viper  of  the  shops, 
has  118  scuta,  and  only  twenty-two  scutella. 
The  body  is  veiy  short  and  of  a  pale  color,  with 
brownish  spots ;  the  head  is  gibbons  and  covered 
with  small  scales.  It  is  anative  of  Egypt  and  other 
warm  countries.  It  has  always  betti  remarkable 
for  its  poisonous  nature ;  insomuch  that  vipers, 
when  numerous,  have  often  been  thought  the 
ministers  of  divine  vengeance,  like  the  plague, 
fiunine,  and  other  national  calamities.  A  notioii 
also  prevailed,  among  the  ancients,  that  few  or 
none  of  the  parts  of  a  viper  were  free  from  poi- 
son ;  for  which  reason  they  made  no  experiments 
or  discoveries  concerning  the  nature  of  these 
creatures.  It  is  now,  however,  proved,  by  un- 
doubted experiments,  that  the  poison  of  vipers, 
as  well  as  of  all  other  serpents  whose  bite  b 
hurtful,  lies  in  a  bag  at  the  bottom  of  their  great 
teeth  or  fimgs.  These  teeth  are  perforated ;  and, 
when  the  creature  bites,  the  compression  of  the 
bag  forces  out  a  little  drop  of  the  poison  into  the 
wound,  where  it  produces  its  mischievous  efiects. 
The  purpose  answered  by  this  poisonous  liquor, 
to  the  creatures  themselves,  is  probablv  the  de- 
struction of  their  prey;  ibr,  as  serpents  frequently 
feed  upon  animals  of  very  considerable  magnitude 
and  strength,  they  would  often  undoubtedly  make 


their  escape,  did  not  the  poisonous  joioe  inalilled 
into  the  wounds  made  bv  the  serpent's  teeth 
almost  instantly  deprive  them  of  life,  or  at  least 
of  all  power  to  struggle  with  their  enemy.  For 
an  account  of  the  symptoms  prodaoed  by  the 
bites  of  vipers,  and  other  venomous  serpents,  in 
the  human  body,  together  with  the  best  methods 
of  cure,  see  Medicine.  After  the  viper  is  de* 
prived  of  those  bags  which  contain  its  prison,  it 
IS  entirely  harmless;  nay  the  flesh  of  it  is  highly 
nutritive. 

CO'LUBRINE,  adj,  Lat.  cokhHma.  Be- 
latimr  to  a  serpent;  cunning;  crafty. 

COLUMBA,  in  ornithology,  the  pigeon,  a 
genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  passeres.  The 
characters  of  this  genus  ate— the  bill  is  straight, 
and  descends  towards  the  point ;  the  nostrils  are 
oblong,  and  half  covered  with  a  soft  tumid  mem- 
brane ;  and  the  tongue  is  not  cloven.  Tliefe  are 
about  eighty  species,  all  natives  of  different 
countries.  The  following  are  the  most  remaik* 
able:— 

1.  C.  coronata,  or  great  crowned  pigeon,  a 
very  large  species,  about  the  size  of  a  turkey. 
The  bill  is  black,  and  two  inches  long ;  the  irides 
are  red;  the  head,  neck,  breast,  belly,  sides, 
thighs,  and  under  tail  coverts,  cinereous  blue; 
the  head  is  crested ;  the  back,  rump,  scapulars, 
and  upper  tail  coverts,  are  of  a  deep  ashncolor, 
with  a  mixture  of  purplish  chestnut  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  back  and  scapulars ;  the  wing-ooverts 
are  ash  colored  within,  and-purplish  chestnut  on 
the  outside  and  tip ;  quills  deep  blackish  ash- 
color;  tail  the  same,  but  of  a  light  ash-ecrtor  at 
the  tip ;  the  legs  are  blackish.  This  species  in- 
habits the  Molucca  Isles  and  New  Guinea.  Its 
note  is  cooing  and  plaintive,  like  that  of  other 
pigeons,  only  louder  m  proportion.  Themoomliil 
notes  of  these  birds  alarmed  the  crew  of  Bou- 
gainville much,  when  in  the  neighbouihood  nf 
them,  thinking  they  were  the  cries  of  the  human 
species.  In  France  they  were  never  observed  to 
^^7  ®889y  >^or  in  Holland,  though  they  were  kept 
for  some  time ;  but  Scopoli  says,  that  the  nude 
approaches  the  female  with  the  head  bent  into 
the  breast,  making  a  noise  more  like  lowing  than 
cooing ;  and  that  they  not  only  made  a  nest  oo 
trees,  in  the  menagerie  where  ttiey  were  kept,  but 
laid  eggs.  The  nest  was  competed  of  hay  and 
stalks.  The  female  never  sat,  but  stood  upon 
the  eggs;  and  he  supposed  it  was  firom  this 
cause  adone,  that  there  was  no  produce.  They 
are  said  to  be  kept  by  some,  in  the  East  Indies, 
in  their  court-yaSrds,  as  domestic  poultry.  The 
Dutch  at  the  Moluccas  call  them  crown-vogel, 
M.  Sonnerat,  as  well  as  Dampier,  found  these  in 
plenty  at  New  Guinea ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  originally  transported  finora  that  place 
into  Bandje^  iniience  the  Dutch  chiefly  now  pro- 
cure them. 

2.  C.  Malaccensis,  the  Malacca  pigeon  de- 
scribed by  Sonnerat  is  little  bigger  than  tte  house 
sparrow.  It  is  a  most  beautifiil  species,  and  the 
nesh  is  said  to  be  Extremely  delicate.  It  has  been 
transported  into  the  Isle  of  France,  where  it  has 
multiplied  exceedingly. 

3.  C.  migratoria,  or  pigeon  of  passage,  is  abcMit 
the  size  of  an  English  wood  pigeon ;  the  bill 
black ;  iris  red ;  the  head  of  a  dusky  blue ;  the 
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bnift  uid  belly  of  a  faint  red ;  above  the  thoul- 
der  of  the  wing  there  is  a  patch  of  feathers  shining 
like  gold ;  the  wing  is  covered  like  the  head, 
hmng  some  few  spots  of  black  (except  that  the 
larger  feathers  are  dark  brown),  with  some  white 
on  the  exterior  vanes  ;  the  tail  is  very  long,  and 
covered  with  a  black  feather,  under  which  the 
»t  are  white ;  the  legs  and  feet  are  red.  They 
come  in  prodigious  numbers  from  the  north,  to 
winter  in  Virginia  and  Carolina.  In  these 
countries  they  roost  upon  one  another's  backs  in 
such  quantities,  that  they  often  break  down  the 
twigs  of  trees  which  support  them,  and  leave 
their  dirog  some  inches  thick  below  the  trees. 
In  Virginia  Mr.  Catesby  has  seen  them  fly  in 
such  cootinued  trains,  for  three  days  successively, 
that  they  were  not  lost  sight  of  for  the  least  in- 
lerral  of  tinje,  but  somewhere  in  the  air  they 
were  seen  continuii»g  their  flight  southward. 
Tliey  breed  in  rocks- by  the  sides  of  rivers  and 
lakes  fer  north  of  St.  Lawrence.  They  fly  to  the 
soith  oaly  in  hard  winters,  and  are  never  known 
ionium. 

4.  C.  oenas,  or  the  domestic  pigeon,  and  all 
its  beauttfbl  varieties,  derive  their  origin  from 
oKipeeies,  the  stock  dove;  the  English  name 
iinplying  its  being  the  stock  or  stem  from  whence 
the  other  domestic  birds  spring.  These  birds, 
»  Van©  ebeervesy  take  their  Latin  name,  columba, 
ftwD  their  voice  of -cooing.  They  were,  and  still 
ue^  10  be  found  in  most  parts  of  our  island  in  a 
state  of  nature ;  but  probably  the  Romans  first 
taught  the  Britons  how  to  construct  pigeon 
ttoases,  and  make  birds  domestic.  Tlie  characters 
of  the  domestic  pigeon  are  these : — it  is  of  a 
<ieep  bluish  ash-color;  the  breast  dashed  with  a 
fiw  ohang»ble  green  and  purple ;  the  sides  of 
theneck  with  a  shining  copper  color;  its  wings 
■naAed  with  two  black  bars,  one  on  the  coverts 
of  dM  wings,  the  other  on  die  quill  feathers ;  the 
back  white,  and  the  tail  barred  near  the  end  with 
black.  It  weighs  fourteen  ounces.  In  the  viild 
itate  it  breeds  in  holes  of  rocks  and  hollows  of 
iwe»;  forwhieh  reason,  some  style  it  columoa 
caveraalis,  in  opposition  to  the  ring  dove,  which 
oakts  its  nest  on  the  boughs  of  trees.  Nature 
always  preserves  some  agreement  in  the  manners, 
characters,  and  oolors  of  birds  reclaimed  from 
th«  wild  state.  This  species  of  pigeon  soon 
takes  to  build  in  artificial  cavities,  and  from  the 
temptation  of  a  ready  provision  becomes  easily 
Anuesiicated.  Multitudes  of  these  wild  birds 
migrate  into  the  south  of  England :  and,  while 
the  beech  woods  were  suffered  to  cover  large 
tncts  of  ground,  they  used  to  haunt  them  in 
myriads,  reaching  a  mile  in  length,  as  they  went 
<*«t  in  the  morning  to  feed.  Tliey  visit  Britain 
the  latest  of  any  bird  of  passage,  not  appearing 
till  November,  and  retiring  in  the  spring.  Mr. 
Pennant  imagiDes,  that  their  summer  haunts 
a«  in  Sweden,  as  Mr.  Eckmark  makes  their  re- 
treat thence  coincide  with  their  arrival  in  Britain. 
Nnmbers  of  them,  however,  breed  in  cliffs  on  the 
coast  of  Wales,  and  of  the  Hebrides.  The  varie- 
ties produced  fit>m  the  domestic  breed  are  nume- 
rous, and  extremely  elegant;  they  are  distin^ 
goiahed  by  names  expressive  of  their  several  pro- 
P«»tief,  as  tumblers,  carriers,  jacobines,  croppers, 
powtn^  rontp,  turfoites,  owls,  nuns,  &c.    The 


most  celebrated  of  these  is  the  carrier  pigeon. 
Hiey  are  gregarious,  lay  only  two  eggs,  and 
breed  many  times  in  the  year.  They  bill  during 
their  courtship ;  the  male  and  female  sit,  and 
also  feed  their  young,  by  turns :  they  cast  provi- 
sion out  of  their  craw  into  the  young  one's 
rooutli ;  they  drink,  not  by  sipping,  like  other 
birds,  but  by  continued  draughts,  like  quadru- 
peds, and  they  have  plaintive  notes. 

5.  C.  palumbus,  tne  ring  dove,  is  a  native  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  the  largest  pigeon  we 
have,  and  might  be  distinguished  from  aU  others 
by  its  size  alone.  Its  weight  is  about  twenty 
ounces ;  its  length  eighteen  inches,  and  breadth 
thirty.  The  h^,  back,  and  covers  of  the  wings 
are  of  a  bluish  ash  color ;  the  lower  side  of  -the 
neck  and  breast  are  of  a  purplish  red,  dashed  with 
ash  color :  on  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  is  a  semi- 
circular line  of  white ;  above  and  beneath  that, 
the  feathers  are  glossy,  and  of  changeable  colors. 
This  species  forms  its  nest  of  a  few  dry  sticks  in 
the  boughs  of  trees.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  domesticate  them  by  hatchmg  their  eggs  under 
the  common  pigeon  in  dove  houses ;  but,  as  soon 
as  they  could  fly,  they  always  took  to  their  native 
haunts.  In  the  beginning  of  winter  they  assem- 
ble in  great  flocks,  and  leave  off  cooing,  which 
they  begin  in  March  when  they  pair. 

6.  C.  turtur,  or  turtle-dove,  is  a  native  of  India. 
The  length  is  twelve  inches  and  a  half,  its  breadth 
twenty-one ;  the  weight  four  ounces.  The  irides 
are  of  a  fine  yellow,  and  the  eye-lids  encompassed 
with  a  beautifiil  crimson  circle.  The  chm  and 
forehead  are  whitish ;  the  top  of  the  head  ash- 
colored  mixed  with  olive.  On  each  side  of  the 
neck  is  a  spot  of  black  feathers  prettily  tipt  with 
white  :  the  back  ash-colored,  bordered  with  olive 
brown ;  the  scapulars  and  coverts  of  a  reddish 
brown  spotted  with  black ;  the  breast  of  a  light 
purplish  red,  having  the  verge  of  each  feather 
yellow  :  the  belly  white.  The  tail  is  three  inches 
and  a  half  long;  the  two  middle  feathers  of  a 
dusky  brown;  the  others  black,  with  white  tips ; 
the  end  and  exterior  side  of  the  outmost  feathers 
wholly  white.  In  the  breeding  season  these 
birds  are  found  in  Buckinghamshire,  Gloucester- 
shire, Shropshire,  and  the  west  of  England. 
They  are  very  shy  and  retired,  breeding  in  thick 
woods,  generally  of  oak ;  in  autumn  they  migrate 
into  other  countries. 

Columba  (St.),  a  celebrated  saint,  sometimes 
called  the  Apostle  of  Scotland,  who  flourished 
in  the  sixth  centuiy.  He  founded  a  cell  ot 
monks  in  lona,  and  the  first  religious  weie  ca- 
nons regular,  of  whom  Columba  was  tlie  first 
abbot;  and  his  monks,  till  A.D.  716,  differed 
from  those  of  the  church  of  Rome,  but  in  the 
observation  of  Easter,  and  in  the  clerical  tonsure, 
Columba  led  here  an  examplary  life,  and  was 
highly  respected  for  the  sanctity  of  his  manners 
for  many  years.  He  is  the  first  on  record  who  had 
the  faculty  of  the  second  sizht,  for  he  announced 
the  victory  of  Aidan  over  uie  Picts  and  Saxons 
on  the  very  instant  it  happened.  He  had  the 
honor  of  burying  in  his  island,  Conval  and  Kin- 
natel,  two  kings  of  Scotland,  and  of  crowning  a 
third.  At  length,  worn  out  with  age,  he  died 
in  lona  in  the  arms  of  his  disciples ;  was  interred 
there,  but  (as  the  Irish  pretend)  jn  after  times 
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translated  to  Down ;  where,  according  to  the 
epitaph,  his  remains  were  deposited  with  those 
of  St.  Bridget  and  St.  Patrick  :— 

Hi  tres  in  Duno  tumolo  tumaUntnr  in  uno ; 
Brigida,  Patricias,  atqne  Colnmba  pitu. 

CoLUM BA  (St.),  or  the  Congregation  of  St. 
CoLUMBA,  a  society  of  regular  canons,  who 
formerly  had  ninety-eight  abbeys  or  monasteries 
in  the  British  isles. 

COLUMBANUS,  a  saint  and  a  poet,  bom 
in  Ireland,  and  brought  up  to  a  religious  life 
among  the  disciples  of  St.  Columba.  He  made 
great  progress  in  learning,  and  early  in  life  com- 
posed a  book  of  psalms,  and  a  number  of  moral 
poems.  He  is  said  to  have  belonged  originally 
to  a  monastery  of  the  name  of  Benchor.  Colum- 
banus  passed  from  Britain  into  France,  A.  O. 
589,  and  founded  the  monastery  of  Luzfeyille, 
near  Besan^on.  He  had  been  kindly  received 
and  patronised  by  king  Childebert ;  but  he  was 
afterwards  expelled  France  by  the  tyrannical 
queen  Brunichild,  on  whioh  he  retired  to  Lom- 
bardy,  and  founded  the  monastery  of  Bobio. 
The  Regula  CcBuobialis  and  Penitentialis,  which 
he.  established  in  that  monastery,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Codex  Regularum  compilea  by 
the  learned  Holstenius. 

COLUMBARIA,  in  ancient  geography,  an 
island  on  the  west  coast  of  Sicily,  opposite  to 
Drepanum ;  said  by  Zonarias  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  Carthaginians  by  Numerius  Fabius  the 
consul ;  now  called  Columbara. 

CO'LUMBARY,  n.  f .  LaX,  columhanum,  A 
dovecot ;  a  pigeon-house. 

The  earth  of  coUmdtariet,  or  dove-houses,  is  much 
ilesired  in  the  artice  of  saltpetre. 

Browns's  Vtdgar  Erroun. 

COLUMBIA,  a  county  of  New  York,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Rensselaer,  south  [by  Duchess, 
east  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  west  by 
Hudson  River,  which  divides  it  from  Albany 
county.  It  is  thirty-two  miles  in  length,  and 
twenty-two  in  b..^th,  and  is  divided  into  eight 
towns,  of  which  Hudson,  Claverack,  and  Kin- 
derhook  are  the  chief.  It  is  said  to  contain  an 
area  of  594  square  miles,  or  380,160  acres, 
which  gives  about  fifty-four  persons  to  a  square 
mile,  and  is  one  of  the  mo^t  flourishing  portions 
of  the  United  States.  Although  no  part  can  be 
called  mountainous,  the  surface  is  considerably 
diversified.  On  the  eastern  border  is  a  hilly  track, 
and  the  intermediate  country  to  the  Hudson 
is  gently  und«ilated,  ranges  of  small  hillocks 
being  interspersed  with  extensive  plains  and 
valleys,  and  with  manv  tracts  of  nch  alluvial 
soil.  In  the  southward  &e  soil  is  a  deep  warm 
gravel,  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  and  adapted 
either  for  grain  or  pasture.  It  contains  3742 
senatorial  electors. 

Columbia  River,  a  river  of  North  America, 
which,  according  to  Mackenzie,  rises  in  ^e 
Rocky  Mountains,  in  about  54®  23^  N.  lat.,  and 
121®  W.  long.,  and  hXls  into  the  Pacific  Ocean 
in  46®  10*  N.  lat.,  and  122®  45'  W.  long.  lu 
source  is  not  more  than  a  few  miles  from  that  of 
the  Unijah  or  Peace  River,  whose  waters  com- 
municate with  that  gveat  line  of  rivers  and  lakes 
which  stretch  across  this  part  of  tlie  American 


continent,  and  terminate  in  the  St.  Lawienee. 
Although  the  discovery  of  this  river  is  claimed 
by  the  Spaniards,  who  call  it  Entrada  de  Ceta, 
it  was  first  entered  in  modem  times  in  1791,  by 
Mr.  Gray,  in  the  Columbia,  and  by  this  name 
it  nas  since  been  called.  Lieutenant  Droogfaton, 
under  the  orders  of  Captain  Vancouver,  after- 
wards explored  it  for  about  100  miles;  and  on 
the  land  side  it  was  navigated  a  considerable 
way  from  its  source  by  Mackenzie,  in  his  jour- 
ney across  the  continent.  He  found  numerous 
rapids  and  falls ;  but  as  the  stream  enlarged  the 
navigation  was  less  impeded.  Messrs.  Lewis  and 
Clarke  entered  this  nver  at  the  point  where  it 
is  joined  by  Lewis's  River,  in  lat  46®  15'  13' 
N.  and  descended  the  stream  to  the  ocean. 

Columbia,  a  county  of  Georgia,  boanded  on 
the  north  and  east  by  die  savannah,  whidi  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  state  of  South  Cuolina,  north- 
west of  Richmond  county.  Its  shape  is  very 
irregular. 

Columbia,  an  extensive  territory,  in  the  most 
cei\trical  part  of  the  United  States,  where  the 
new  city  of  Washington,  the  permanent  seat  of 
the  general  government,  since  1800,  is  now 
building,  in  a  situation  equi-distant  from  the 
north  and  south  extremities  of  the  Federal  Union, 
and  nearly  so  from  Pittsburgh  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Mr.  Morse  styles  it  *  a  commercial  ter- 
ritory, probably  tiie  richest,  and  commanding 
the  most  extensive  internal  resources  of  any  in 
America.' 

Columbia,  a  post  town  of  Virginia,  in  Gooch- 
land county,  on  the  North  side  of  James  River, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rivanni.  It  lies  forty- 
five  miles  above  Richmond,  thirty-five  from 
Chariottesville,  and  328  south-west  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Columbia,  a  post  town  of  South  Carolina, 
the  capital  of  Kershaw  county,  and  the  seat  of 
government  in  that  state.  It  is  situated  in 
Camden  district,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Con- 
garee,  just  below  the  confluence  of  Saluda  and 
Broad  Rivers.  The  streets  are  regular,  and  the 
town  has  doubled  its  population  very  rapidly. 
It  lies  115  miles  N.  N.W.  of  Charleston,  thirty- 
five  south-west  of  Camd»,  eighty-five  from 
Augusta,  in  Georgia,  and  678  south-west  of 
Philadelphia. 

Columbia,  a  town  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Lan- 
caster county,  on  the  north-east  bank  of  the 
Susquehanna,  at  Wright's  Ferry,  ten  miles  west 
of  Lancaster,  and  seventy-six  west  by  north  of 
Philadelphia.    It  was  laid  out  in  1797. 

Columbia,  a  town  in  the  north-western  ter- 
ritory, on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  and  on  the 
west  side  of  the  mouth  of  Little  Miami  River, 
about  six  miles  south-east  by  east  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington, eight  east  by  south  of  Cincinnati,  and 
eighty-seven  north  by  west  of  Lexington,  in 
Kentucky.    Long.  83*  34'  W.,  lat  49''  20'  N. 

Columbia,  a  township  in  Washington  county, 
and  district  of  Maine,  on  Pleasant  River,  ad- 
joining Machias  on  the  north-east.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  1796.  It  is  nine  miles  from 
Steuben. 

COLUMBIC  Acid,  in  chemistry,  a  white  co- 
lored substance,  procured  from  columbium,  a 
peculiar  ore,  deposited  in  the  British  Mnsenm; 
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ind  the  same  with  the  tantalite  of  Ekebuigh, 
discorered  by  him  in  the  ylbrotafitalite  of  Swe- 
den. Dr.  Wollaston's  method  of  separatiDg  the 
add  from  the  mineral  is  peculiarly  elegant.  One 
part  of  tantalite,  five  parts  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  and  two  parts  of  borax,  are  fused  toge- 
ther in  a  platina  crucible.  The  mass,  after  being 
softened  in  water,  is  acted  on  by  muriatic  acid. 
The  iron  and  manganese  dissolve,  while  the  co- 
lufflbic  acid  remains  at  the  bottom.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  white  powder,  which  is  insoluble 
in  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  but  partially  in 
muriatic.  It  forms  with  barytas  an  insoluble 
salt,  of  which  the  proportions,  according  to  Ber- 
zeiius,  are  24*4  acid,  and  9'75  barytes.  By 
oxidising  a  portion  of  the  revived  tantalum  or 
colambiam,  Berzelius  concludes  the  composition 
of  the  acid  to  be  100  metal  and  5*485  oxygen. 

COLUMBIERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  thede- 
partment  of  Aveiron,  and  ci-devant  province  of 
Rouergue,  in  the  district  of  Sauveterre,  ten 
miles  west  of  Rhodez. 

C(/LUM6IN£,  n.  t.  Lat.  columbina.  A 
plant  with  leaves  like  the  meadow  rue. 

CobmibimeM  are  of  several  sorts  and  coloturs.  They 
flower  in  the  end  of  May,  when  few  other  flowers 
shew.  Mortimer, 

Co'lumbine,  n.  i.  Lat.  columbintu.  A  kind 
of  violet  color,  or  changeable  dove  color. 

COLUMBIUM,  the  metallic  basis  of  the 
Coiuoibic  acid  :  the  ore  first  discovered  was 
from  Massachusetts.  It  was  of  a  dark  brown- 
ish-gray externally,  and  more  inclining  to 
an  iron-gray  internally;  the  longitudinal  frac- 
ture he  found  laimellated,  and  the  cross  fracture 
had  a  fine  grain.  Its  lustre  was  vitreous,  slightly 
inclinhig,  in  some  parts,  to  metallic ;  moderately 
hard,  and  very  brittle.  The  color  of  the  streak, 
or  powder,  was  dark  chocolate  brown.  *  If  the 
oxide  of  columbium,  described  under  Columbic 
Acid,  be  mixed  with  charcoal  and  exposed  to  a 
violent,  heat  in  a  charcoal  crucible,  the  metal  co- 
lambium  will  be  obtained.  It  has  a  dark  gray 
color,  and  when  newly  abraded,  the  lustre  nearly 
of  iron.  Its  specific  gravity,  when  in  aggluti- 
nated particles,  was  found  1^  Dr.  Wollaston  to 
be  5'61.  These  metallic  grains  scratch  glass, 
and  are  easily  pulverised.  Neither  nitric,  mu- 
riatic, nor  nitra-muriatic  acid,  produces  any 
change  in  this  metal,  though  digested  on  it  for 
several  days.  It  has  been  alloyed  with  iron  and 
toigsten.' 

COLUMBO,  a  town  on  the  western  coast  of 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  the  Portuguese  had 
a  settlement ;  but  which,  after  a  bloody  struggle, 
surrendered  to  the  Dutch  in  1656,  from  whom 
it  was  taken  by, the  British  in  1796.  Columbo 
is  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  die  seat  of  go- 
verment,  although  Trincomalee  occupies  more 
ground,  and,  on  account  of  its  situation  and 
hazbour,  is  considered  of  more  consequence  to 
this  nation.  In  every  other  respect  Columbo 
has  by  fiff  the  superiority.  The  country  round 
Trincomalee  is  mountainous,  wild,  and  barren ; 
but  Columbo  is  situated  in  a  fertile  country, 
and  the  rich  district  depending  upon  it  is  much 
wider,  being  nearly  twenty  leagues  in  length, 
and  ten  in  breadth.    Though  the  principal  har- 


bours in  the  island  be  at  Trincomalee  and  Point 
de  Galle,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  they 
moor  securely  in  the  roads  of  Columbo.  The 
town  is  built  on  a  regular  plan,  being  nearly 
divided  into  four  equal  quarters  by  two  principal 
streets,  which  cross  each  other,  and  extend  from 
side  to  side,  with  smaller  ones  running  parallel, 
and  connected  by  lanes  between  them.  The 
natives  live  in  the  old  town,  without  the  walls  of 
the  new.  The  fort  is  much  larger  than  that  of 
Trincomalee ;  at  the  foot  of  the  ramparts,  on  the 
inside,  is  a  broad  street  or  way,  which  goes 
round  the  whole  fort,  and  communicates  with 
the  bastions  and  soldiers*  barracks;  and  also 
affords,  at  the  difierent  angles,  open  spaces  for 
their  private  parading.  The  governor's  house  is 
a  handsome  structure.  There  is  here  a  fine  bo- 
tanical garden,  and  a  school  for  the  propagation 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

Columbo  was  the  first  European  settlement 
on  the  island  of  Ceylon.    The  Portugusee  ar- 
rived here  in  the  year  1505,  in  the  reign  of 
Dermaprakrama-bahoo,  king  of  Candy.     The 
natives,  who  first  saw  the  strangers,  informed  the 
king  '  that  a  new  people  was  arrived,  white  and 
beautifully  made,  who  wore  iron  coats  and  iron 
caps,  and  drank  blood  and  ate  stones ;  who  gave 
a  gold  coin  for  a  fish,  or  even  a  lime ;  and  who 
had  a  kind  of  instrument  that  could  produce 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  balls  which,  put  into 
these  instruments,  would  fly  many  miles,  and 
break  ramparts,  and  destroy  forts.'  'The  king's- 
brother  examined  them  in  disguise,  and  by  bis 
advice  the  Portuguese  were  well  received,  and 
permitted  to  trade  and  establish  a  settlement  here. 
*  During  the  remainder  of  this  reign,  and  the 
whole  of  the  next,  which  was  a  short  one,*  says 
Dr.  Davy,  in  his  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Ceylon, 
*  the  Portuguese  had  ver^  little  influence  in  the 
country,  and  they  remained   in  their  original 
capacity  of  traders.    In  the  next  reign,  that  of 
Boowanyka-bahoo,  in  consei|uence  of  dissensions 
in  the  royal  family,  they  began  to  gain  ground 
aiid  acquire  political  power.     Engaged  in  a  war 
with  his  brother  Mihidoony,   who  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  king's  grandson  .as  his  succes- 
sor, he  sent  an  embassy  to  Portugal,  with  a  figure 
of  the  infant  prince  in  wax,  begged  protection 
for  the  child  and  his  kingdom,  and  requested  aid, 
which  was  most  readily  granted.    The  young 
prince  was  christened  Don  Juan  Dorroa-pali. 
Troops  were  sent  to  Ceylon,  with  abundance  of 
ammunition,  to  make  good  the  promise  that  had 
been  given ^    For  some  time,  wherever  the  Por- 
tuguese appeared  they  were  victorious.     The 
king  himself  was  almost  one  of  the  first  to  fall, 
by  the  new  engines  of  war  introduced ;  he  was 
shot  through  the  head  when  going  to  oppose  his 
brother.    He  is  said,  by  the  native  historians,  to 
have  ruined  his  country  and  religion,  by  his  un- 
natural policy  of  having  recourse  to  the  Portu- 
guese. 

'During  the  life  of  his  successor  the  island 
was  in  the  most  disturbed  state ;  but  Rajah  Singha, 
of  Sittawakka,  succeeding,  carried  on  the  war 
with  great  vigor:  he  overcame  all  the  native 
princes  who  opposed  him;  took  Cotta,  and 
destroyed  it ;  besieged  Colombo,  and  reduced  the 
Portuguese  to  great  straits.    Aft^r  his  deatli  the 
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Portuguese  were  again  successful;  they  took 
Avisahavell^,  possessed  thetnselves  of  the  whole 
of  the  maritime  provinces,  and  of  a  great  part  of 
the  Seven  Rorles,  and  seemed  to  have  a  Mt 
prospect  of  becoming  masters  of  the  whole  island. 
The  Dnly  obstacle  in  the  way  of  tl\eir  ambition , 
was  Maha-Wimmala-derma,  a  native  prince  of 
spirit  and  abilities,  who,  in  the  civil  wars  of  the 
interior,  when  very  young,  had  taken  refuge  at 
Colombo,  from  whence  he  was  sent  to  Goa,  and 
from  thence,  when  the  Portuguese  were  in  danger 
of  being  driven  out  of  the  country  by  Rajah 
Singha  of  Sittawakka,  he  was  sent  back  to  Cey- 
lon, (o  make  a  diversion  in  the  hi?h  country  in 
favor  Of  his  friends.  He  accomplished  this,  and 
more  than  was  desired ;  he  established  himself  at 
Singada-galla  or  Kandy,  as  an  independent  mo- 
narch, and  governed  the  greater  part  of  the  coun- 
try now  included  in  the  Kandyan  provinces.' 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Sennerat. 
At  this  time  the  greater  part  of  the  island  bad 
submitted  to  the  Portuguese.  But  this  prince 
made  successful  incursions  upon  the  borders,  and 
.  with  the  other  native  princes  recovered  the  whole 
except  Colombo,  Galle,  Jaffna,  and  Trincomalee. 

To  expel  the  European  intruders  entirely,  the 
princes,  m  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Dutch.  Galle  sur- 
rendered to  the  Dutch  flieet ;  and,  in  about  sixteen 
years  after  (1658),  the  Portuguese  power  in 
Ceylon  was  annihilated.  We  have  sketched  the 
rest  of  the  history  of  its  European  connexion  in 
the  article  Ceylon,  which  see. 

This  place  lost  its  first  three  British  governors 
within  the  space  of  one  year.  Colohel  Petrie  and 
general  Doyle  died,  and  colonel  Bonne vaux  of 
the  Company's  service  was  killed  by  the  upsetting 
of  his  curricle.  'The  Pettah,  or  black  town  ^ 
Columbo,'  says  Mr.  Hamilton, '  deserves  particu- 
lar notice  on  account  of  its  extent  and  sbucture. 
In  the  street  next  to  the  sea  is  an  excellent  fish- 
market,  well  supplied  from  the  sea,  lakes,  and 
rivets  in  the  neighbourhood ;  fish  being  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants.  On 
the  rivers  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbo  there  are 
nearly  300  flat-bottomed  boats  moored,  with  en- 
tire families  on  board,  who  reside  permanently  in 
them,  having  no  other  dwellings.  Columbo,  for 
its  size,  is  one  of  the  ro<»t  populous  places  in 
India^  being  estimated  to  contain  above  50,000 
inhabitants,  who  are  a  great  mixture  of  almost 
every  race  of  Asiatics.  The  language  most  uni- 
versally spoken  both  by  Europeans  and  Asiatics, 
who  resort  to  Columbo,  is  the  Portuguese  of 
India,  a  base  corrupt  dialect,  differing  much  from 
that  spoken  in  Portugal.' 

In  the  neighbourhood  is  made  a  considerable 
quantity  of  arrack ;  and  dnnamon  and  pepper,  the 
staple  spices  of  the  island,  an  largely  exported 
hence  to  Europe.  The  imports  are  grain,  cotton, 
and  calico,  coarse  cloths,  stockings,  handkerchiefs. 
China-ware,  tin,  copper,  and  toys.  About  Fe- 
bruary «in  every  year  arrives  a  ship  from  Macso 
with  hams,  sugar,  sweetmeats,  teas,  silks,  velvets, 
nankeens,  earthenware,  &c.  Accounts  are  kept 
in  rix  dollars,  a  nominal  coin,  valued  at  a  certain 
quantity  of  copper  money,  eqoal  to  about  two 
shillings  sterling.  At  this  period  cash  is  plentiful, 
and  the  whole  town  exhibits  much  of  the  bustle 


of  commerce.  Beef,  fish,  pigs,  and  ducks,  are 
generally  both  dieap  and  plentiful  at  Columbo. 
Mutton  is  dear,  as  no  sheep  can  be  reared  in  the 
vicinity-;  of  which  the  abundance  of  cinnamon 
trees  constitutes  a  great  ornament.      • 

Columbo  Root,  in  medicine.  This  root  comes 
to  us  in  circular  pieces,  from  half  an  inch  or  an 
inch  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  divided 
into  fnista,  which  measure  from  two  inches  to 
one  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  sides  are  covered 
with  a  thick  corrugated  bark,  of  a  dark  brown 
hue  on  its  external  surface,  but  internally  of  a 
light  yellow  color.  All  the  thicker  pieces  have 
small  holes  drilled  through  them,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  drying.  Columbo  root  has  an  aroma- 
tic smell ;  but  is  disagreeably  bitter,  and  lightly 
pungent  to  the  taste,  somewhat  resembling  mus- 
tard seed,  when  it  has  lost,  by  long  keeping, 
part  of  its  essential  oil.  It  appears  to  be  corro- 
oorant,  antiseptic,  and  powetiully  anti-emetic. 
In  the  cholera  morbus  it  alleviates  the  violent 
tormino,  checks  the  purging  and  vomiting,  cor- 
rects the  putrid  tendency  of  the  bile,  quiets  the 
inordinate  motions  of  the  bowels,  and  recruits 
the  exhausted  strength  of  the  patient.  Its  effi> 
cacy  has  also  been  observed  in  the  vomitings 
which  attend  the  bilious  cholic;  and  in  audi 
cases,  where  an  emetic  is  thought  necessary,  aftei 
administering  a  small  dose  of  ipecacuanha,  the 
stomach  may  be  washed  with  aa  infusion  of 
Columbo  root. 

COLUMBUS  (Christopher),  the  celebrated 
navigator,  and  first  discoverer  of  the  islands  of 
America,  was  a  native  of  the  republic  of  Genoa. 
Neither  the  time  nor  place  of  his  birth,  how- 
ever, are  knov^n  with  certainty ;  ejtcept  Uiat  he 
was  descended  of  an  honorable  family,  who,  by 
various  misfortunes,  had  been  reduced  to  indi- 
gence. His  parents  were  sea-faring  people; 
and  Columbus  having  discovered,  in  his  eaHy 
youth,  an  inclination  for  that  mode  of  life,  was 
encouraged  by  them  to  follow  the  same  profes- 
sion. He  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  fourteen : 
his  first  voyages  being  to  those  ports  in  the  Me- 
diterranean frequented  by  the  Genoese;  after 
which  he  took  a  voyage  to  Iceland ;  and,  pro- 
ceeding still  further  north,  advanced  several 
degrees  within  the  polar  circle.  Alter  this 
Columbus  entered  into  the  service  of  a  fiunouc 
sea  captain  of  his  own  name  and  &nily.  Tliis 
man  commanded  a  small  squadron,  fitted  out  at 
his  own  expense;  and  by  cruising,  sometimes 
against  the  Mahommedans  and  sometimes  against 
the  Venetians,  the  rivals  in  this  country  in  trade, 
had  acquired  both  wealth  and  reputation.  With 
him  Columbus  continued  for  several  years,  no 
less  distinguished  for  his  courage  than  experi- 
ence as  a  sailor.  At  length,  in  an  obstinate  en- 
gagement off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  widi  some 
Venetian  caravans  returning  richly  laden  from 
the  Low  Countries,  the  vessel  on  board  which  he 
served  took  fire,  together  with  one  of  the  ene- 
mies' ships  to  which  it  was  fast  grappled.  Co- 
lumbus tnrew  himself  into  the  sea ;  laid  hold  of 
a  floating  oar ;  and  by  the  support  of  it,  and 
his  dexterity  in  svrimming,  reacned  the  shore, 
though  about  two  leagues  distant.  After  this 
disaster,  Columbus  repaii-ed  to  Lisbon,  where 
he  married  a  daughter  of  Bartholomew  Peres- 
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tr«l!o^  one  of  the  eaptains  employed  by  prince 
Hen7  in  his  early  Davigations,  and  who  had 
dixorered  and  planted  the  islands  of  Porto 
Santo  and  Madeira.    Haviiig  obtained  posses* 
sioB  of  the  journals  and  charts  of  that  experi- 
enced oafigator,  Columbos  was  seized  witn  an 
irresisdble  desire  to  visit  unknown   countries. 
Hefintmade  a  voyage  to  Madeira.,  and  con- 
tioued  for  several  years  to  trade  with  that  island, 
the  CanarieSy  Azores,  the  settlements  in  Guinea, 
and  all  the  othet  places  which  the  Portuguese 
bad  discovered  on  the  contbent  of  Africa.  By  the 
dperience  acquired  in  such  a  number  of  voyages, 
Colombos  now  became  one  of  the  most  skilfdl 
narigators  io  Europe.    At  this  time,  the  great 
object  of  discovery  viras  a  passage  by  sea  to  the 
£^  Indies.    This  was  attempted,  and  at  last 
accomplished  by  the  Portuguese,  by  doubling 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    The  danger  and  tedi- 
OQsnes  of  the  passa^,  however,  supposing  it 
to  be  really  accomplished,  v«Aiich  as  yet  it  vras 
not,  set  Columbus  on  considering  whether  a 
shorter  and  more  direct  passage  to  these  regions 
might  not  be  found  out;  and,  after  long  consident- 
ti<m,  he  became  thoroughly  convinced,  that,  by 
sailing  acroto  the  Atlantic  Ocean^  directly  to- 
trards  the  west,  new  countries,  which  probably 
formed  a  part  of  the  vasi  continent  of  India, 
most  infiilubly  be  discovered.    His  conjectures 
were  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  modem 
navigators.   A  Portuguese  pilot  having  stretched 
farther  to  the  west  than  usual,  took  up  a  piece 
of  timber^  Artificially  carved,  floating  upon  the 
sea;  and  as  it  was  driven  towards  him  by  a 
wetteriy  wind,  he  concluded  that  it  came  from 
some  unknown  land  situated  in  that  quarter. 
Ferestcello  bad  found  to  the  west  of  the  Madeira 
isles  a  piece  of  timber  fiishioned  in  the  same 
manner,  and  brought  by  the.  same  wind ;  and 
had  seen  also  canes  of  an  enonnous  size  floating 
upon  the  waves,  which  resembled  those  described 
by  Ptolemy,  as  productions  peculiar  to  the  £ast 
Indies.    After  a  course  of  westerly  winds,  trees 
torn  up  by  the  roots  were  often  driveii  upon  the 
coast  of  the  Azores ;  and  at  one  time  the  dead 
bodies  of  two  men  with  singular  features,  which 
lesembled  neither  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  nor 
Africa,  were  cast  ashore  there.    Evefi  the  m^ 
takes  of  ancient  geogmphers,  as  to  the  immense 
extent  of  India,  as  well  as  various  other  reasons, 
contributed  to  persuade  Columbus,   that  the 
shortest  and  most  direct  course  to  the  remote 
regions  of  the  east,  was  to.  be  foimd  by  sailing 
dne  west.    Haying  already  given  a  particular 
aoconnt  of  this  great  man'-s  fruitless  applications 
to  the  senate  of  Genoa,  and  the^  courts  of  Por- 
tugal and  Spain,  &c.  as  well  as  of  his  ultimate 
necess  with  the  U^er,  under  the  article  Ame- 
rica, it  is  only  necessary  here  (6  mention  the 
chief  articles  of  his  trea^  with  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella;    which   was  signed  on  the  l7th  of 
April,  1492.  These  weiei  that  Columbus  should 
be  constituted  high  admiral  in  the  seas,  islands, 
and  continent  he  should  discover,  with  the  same 
powers  and  prerogatives  that  belonged  to  the 
ni^  admiral  of  Castile  within  the  lUnits  of  his 
jurisdictioD.     He  was  also  appointed  viceroy  in 
all  those  countries  to  be  discovered ;  and  a  tenth 
of  the  oroducts  accruing  from  their  productions 


and  commerce  was  granted  to  him  for  ever.    Ali 
controversies  or  law-suits  vrith  respect  to  mer- 
cantile transactions  were  to  be  determined  by 
the  sole  authority  of  Columbus,  or  of  judges  to 
be  appointed  by  him.    He  was  also  permitted 
to  advance  one-eighth  part  of  the  expense  of  the 
expedition,  and  of  cariying  on  commerce  with 
the  new  countries ;  and  was  entitled,  in  return, 
to  an  eighth  of  the  profit.     But,  though  the 
name  of  Ferdinand  was  joined  with  Isabella  in 
this  transaction,  his  distrust  of  Columbus  was 
still  so  violent,  that  he  refused  to  take  any  part 
in  the  enterprise  as  king  of  Arragon ;  and,  as 
the  whole  expense  of  the  expedition  was  to 
be  defrayed  by  the  crovm  of  Castile,  Isabella 
reserved  for  her  subjects  of  that  kingdom  an  ex- 
clusive right  to  all  the  benefits  which  might  ac- 
crue from  its  success.  Not  to  repeat  the  account 
of  his  long  and  perilous  voyage,  already  fully 
narrated  under  America,  it  is  sufficient  to  men- 
tion here,  that,  after  obtaining  his  grand  object, 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  he  returned 
to  Spain  and  arrived  at  the  port  of  Palos,  on 
the  15th  of  March,  1493.    As  soon  as  the  ship 
vras  discovered  approaching,  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Palos,  ran  eat^rly  to  the  shore,  wheie  they 
received  the  admiral,  with  royal  honors.    The 
court  was  then  at  Barcelona,  and  Columbus  im- 
mediately acquainted  the  king  and  queen  of  his 
arrival.    They  were  no  less  delighted  than  as- 
tonished with  the  unexpected  event.    They  gave 
orders  for  conducting  him  into  the  city  with  all 
imaginable  pomp.    They  received  him  clad  in 
their  royal  robes,  and  seated  on  a  throne  under 
a  magnificent  canopy.    When  he  approached, 
they  stood  up;  acd  raising  him  as  he  kneeled 
to  kiss  their  nands,  commanded  him  to  take  his 
seat  upon  a  chair  prepared  for  him,  and  to  give 
a  circumstantial  account  of  his  voyage.    When 
he  had  finished  his  oration,  which  he  delivered 
with  much  modesty  and  simplicity,  the  king  and 
queen,  kneeling  down,  offered  up  solemn  thanks 
to  God  for  the  discovery.    Every  possible  mark 
of  honor  that  could  be  suggested  by  gratitude 
or  admiration  was  conferred  on  Columbus ;  the 
former  arrangement  was  confirmed,  his  fsunily 
was  ennobled,  and  a  fieet  ordered  to  be  equip- 
ped, to  enable  him    to  go  in  quest  of  those 
more  opulent  countries  which  he  still  confidently 
expected  to  find.    Notwithstanding  all  this  re- 
spect, however,   Columbus  was  no  longer  re- 
carded  than  he  was  successful.    The  colonists 
he  carried  over  were  to  the  last  degree  unrea- 
sonable and  immanageable ;  so  that  he  was  ob- 
liged to  use  some  severities  towards  them ;  and 
malicious  complaints  were  made  to  the  court  of 
Spain  against  him  for  cruelty.    On  this,  Francis 
de  Bovadilla,  a  knight  of  Calatrava,  was  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  into  the  conduct  of  Columbus; 
with  orders,  in  ca^e  he  found  the  charge  of  mal- 
administration proved,  to  supersede  him,  and 
assume  the  office  of  governor  of  Hispaniola. 
The  consequence  of  this  was,  Columbus  was 
sent  to  Spain  in  chains,  which  he  indignantly 
wore  in  tlie  royal  presence,  and  onlered  that 
they  should  be  buried  with  him.      Notwith- 
standing his  great  services,  and  <he  solemnity  of 
the  agreement  between  him  and  Ferdinand,  Co* 
lumbus  never  could  obtain  the  fulfilment  of  any 
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part  of  that  treaty ;  so  that  disgusted  with  the 
iDgratitude  of  a  monarch,  whom  he  had  served, 
with  so  much  fidelity  and  success,  and  exhauste<l 
with  fatigue,  he  ended  his  active  and  useful  life 
at  Valladolid,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1506,  in 
the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  grave, 
though  courteous  in  his  deportment,  circumspect 
11  his  words  and  actions,  irreproachable  in  his 
norals,  and  exemplary  in  his  religious  duties. 
The  following  anecdote',  which  is  reUted  of  him, 
will  give  some  idea  of  his  sagacity.  While  his 
vessels  lay  off  Hispaniola,  the  Indians  neglected 
to  bring  the  provisions  he  had  agreed  for ;  on 
which  he  sent  for  the  chiefs,  and  informed  diem 
that  the  God  of  the.  Christians  was  angry  at  their 
breach  of  faith,  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  the  fol- 
lowing night  the  moon  would  rise  with  a  threat- 
ening and  bloody  aspect.  lie  knew  that  there 
would  be  an  eclipse  that  night;  but  the  Indians 
made  light  of  the  prediction  till  they  saw  it  veri- 
fied ;  on  which,  in  great  terror,  they  supplicated  his 
forgiveness,  and  ever  after  brought  the  stipulated 
supplies  regularly.  Ferdinand,  notwithstanding 
his  ingratitude  during  his  life,  buried  him  tnag- 
nificently  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville,  and 
erected  a  tomb  over  him  with  this  inscription, 
*  A  Castilia  y  a  Leon  Nuevo  Mundo  dio  Colon;' 
Columbus  has  given  a  New  World  to  Castile 
and  Leon. 

Columbus  (Bartholemew),  brother  to  Chris- 
tojpher,  famous  for  his  marine  charts  and  spheres, 
which  he  presented  to  Henry  VII.  of  England. 
See  America.    He  died  in  1514. 

Columbus  (Don  Ferdinand),  the  son  of 
Christopher,  and  writer  of  his  life.  He  entered 
into  orders;  and  founded  a  library  which  he 
bequeathed  to  the  chuxx^  of  Seville,  to  this  day 
called  the  Columbine  library.  He  died  in 
J  560. 

COLUMELLA  (Lucius  Junius  Moderatus), 
a  Roman  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Cadiz, 
and  lived  under  the  emperor  Claudius  about 
A.D.  42  He  wrote  a  book  on  agriculture, 
entitled  De  Re  Rustic^,  and  another  De  Arbo- 
ribus. 

Columella,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  order  polygamia  superflua,  class  syngenesia. 
Receptaculum,  naked  and  cellular :  cal.  cylin- 
drical and  imbricated ;  florets  undivided :  seed 
crowned  with  a  toothed  margin.  Species  one 
only;  a  native  of  the  Cape,  having  fine  yellow 
flowers. 

CC/LUMN,  fi.  f .  Lat.  cobmna.  A  roimd 
pillar. 

Some  of  the  old  Greek  eahmm  and  altan,  were 
brought  from  the  mins  of  Apollo's  temple,  at  Beloi. 

Peacham, 
Roond  broken  ookmiM  clasping  ivy  twined.     Pope, 

Where  famed  St,  Giles's  ancient  limits  spread. 
An  inrailed  oofunm  rears  its  lofty  head. 
Here  to  seven  streets  seven  dials  connt  the  di^. 
And  from  each  other  catch  the  circling  ray.         Gay. 

Of  many  a  statue  the  place  was  marked  by  an 
empty  pedestal ;  of  many  a  ooimm,  the  size  was  de* 
termined  by  a  broken  capital.  Qibbon, 

Tully  was  nnt  so  eloquent  as  thoa. 
Thou  nameless  cdUmm  with  the  buried  base. 

Bjfnm*9  ChUde  HanM. 


Any  body  of  certain  dimensions  pressing  ver- 
tically  upon  its  base. 

The  whole  weight  of  any  eokmm  of  the  atmosphere 
and  likewise  the  specific  gravity  of  its  basis,  are  cer- 
tainly known  by  many  experiments.  Bmtlejf. 
In  the  military  art  The  long  file  or  row  o. 
troops,  or  of  baggage,  of  an  army  in  its  march ; 
an  army  marches  in  one,  two,  three,  or  mote  co- 
lumns, according  as  the  ground  will  allow. 

WiUi  printers,  a  column  is  half  a  page,  when 
divided  mto  two  equal  -parts  by  a  line  passiDg 
through  the  middle,  from  the  top  to  the  botiom ; 
and,  by  several  parallel  lines,  pages  are  often  di- 
vided mto  three  or  more  columns. 
Column.  See  Architecture. 
Column,  Astronomical,  a  kind  of  obser- 
vatory, in  form  of  a  very  high  tower  built  hoi- 
low,  and  with  a  spiral  ascent  to  an  arroiliary 
sphere  placed  a-top  for  observing  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Such  is  that  of  the 
Doric  order  erected  at  the  Hotel  de  Soissoos  at 
Paris  by  Catherine  de  Medicis,  for  the  observa- 
tions of  Orontius  Fineus  a  celebrated  astronotner 
of  that  time. 

Column,  Chronological,  that  which  bears 
some  historical  inscription  digested  according 
to  the  order  of  time ;  as  by  lustres,  olympiads, 
&5ti,  epochas,  annals,  &c.  At  Athens  there 
were  columns  of  this  kind,  whereon  were  in- 
scribed the  whole  history  of  Greece  digested  into 
olympiads. 

Column,  Funeral,  that  which  bears  an  urn, 
wherein  are  supposed  to  be  enclosed  the  ashes  of 
some  deceased  tiero ;  and  whose  shaft  is  some- 
times overspread  with  tears  and  flames,  which 
are  symbols  of  grief  and  of  immortality. 

Column,  Gnomonic,  a  cylinder  whereon  the 
hour  of  the  day  is  represented  by  the  shadow  of 
a  stile.    See  Dial. 

Column,  Historical,  is  that  whose  shaft  is 
adorned  with  a  basso-relievo,  running  in  a  spiral 
Ime  its  whole  length,  and  containing  the  histciy 
of  some  great  personage :  such  are  the  Trajan 
and  Antonine  columns  at  Rome. 

Column,  Hollow,  that  which  has  a  spiral 
staircase  withinside,  for  the'  convenience  ot  as- 
cending to  the  top ;  as  tiie  TVajan  column,  the 
staircase  whereof  consists  of  185  steps,  and  is 
illuminated  by  forty-three  little  windows,  each  of 
which  is  divided  by  tambours  of  white  marble. 
The  monument,  or  fire-column,  at  London,  has 
also  a  stair-case,  but  it  does  not  reach  to  the  top. 
These  kinds  of  coliunns  are  also  called  columns 
coclidae,  or  cochlideae. 

Column,  Indicative,  that  which  serves  to 
show  the  tides,  &c.  along  the  sea-coasts.  Of  this 
kind  there  is  one  at  Grand  Cairo  of  marble, 
whereon  the  overflowings  of  the  Nile  are  ex- 
pressed ;  by  this  they  form  a  judgment  of  the 
succeeding  season;  when  the  water,  for  instance, 
ascends  to  twenty-three  feet,  it  is  a  sign  of  great 
fertility  in  Egypt.    See  Nilometer. 

Column,  Instructive,  that  raised,  according 
to  Josephus,  lib.  i.  cap.  3,  by  the  sons  of  Adam, 
whereon  were  engraven  the  principles  of  arts  and 
sciences.  Baudelot  tells  us,  that  the  son  of  Pi- 
sistratus  raised  another  of  this  kind,  of  stone, 
containing  the  rules  and  precepts  of  a^culmre. 
Column,  Itinerary,  a  column  with  sevenl 
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600^  placed  in  the  cross  ways  in  large  roods; 
senriog  toshow  the  different  routes  by  inscriptions 
thereon. 

CoLxntMf  Lactart,  at  Rome,  according  to 
Festus,  was  a  column  erected  in  the  herb-market, 
Tiow  the  place  Montanara,  which  bad  a  cavity  in 
its  pedestal,  wherein  young  children  abandoned 
by  their  parentis,  out  of  poverty  or  inhumanity, 
fi&e  exposed,  to  be  brought  up  at  the  public  ex- 


CoLUMv,  Legal.  Among  the  Lacedemo- 
niaos  there  were  columns  raised  in  public  places, 
whereon  were  engraven  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  stale. 

Column,  Limitrophous,  or  Boundary,  that 
which  shows  the  limits  of  a  kingdom  or  countiy 
conquered.  Such  was  tliat  which  Pliny  says 
Alexander  the  Great  erected  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Indies. 

Column,  Makubiart,  from  marudfiay  Latin, 
spoils  of  the  enemy;  a  column  adorned  with 
trophies  built  in  imitation  of  trees,  whereon  the 
spoils  of  enemies  were  anciently  hunfr.  See 
Tbopht. 

Column,  Memorial,  one  raised  on  occa- 
sion of  any  remarkable  event ;  as  the  monument 
of  London,  built  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  burning  of  the  city  in  1666.  It  is  of  the 
Doric  order,  fluted,  hollow,  with  a  winding  stair- 
case; and  terminated  at  top  with  waving  flames. 
There  is  also  another  of  this  kind,  in  form  of  an 
obelisk,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  Palati- 
nate, in  memory  of  the  famous  passage  of  that 
riTPi  by  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  his 
army. 

COLUMN,  Menian,  any  column  which  sup- 
ports a  meniana  or  balcony.  The  origin  of  this 
kind  of  column,  Suetonius  and  Ascanius  refer  to 
one  Menias ;  who,  having  sold  his  house  to  Cato 
and  Flaccus,  consuls,  to  be  converted  into  a  pub- 
lic edifice,  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  raising 
a  colomn  without-side,  to  bear  a  balcony,  whence 
be  might  see  the  shows. 

Column,  Military,  among  the  Romans,  a 
colnmn  whereon  was  engraven  a  list  of  the  forces 
in  the  Roman  army,  ranged  by  legions,  in  their 
order;  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  number  of 
loldiera,  and  of  the  order  observed  in  any  mili- 
tary expedition.  They  had  another  kind  of  mi- 
liury  column,  which  they  called  columna  bellica, 
itanding  before  the  temple  of  Janus ;  at  the  foot 
of  which  the  consul  declared  war,  by  throwing  a 
javelin  towards  the  enemy's  country. 

Column,  Military,  was  a  column  of  marble, 
laised  by  order  of  Augustus,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Roman  forum;  from  whence,  as  a  centre,  the 
distances  of  the  several  cities,  &c.  of  the  empire 
were  reckoned,  by  other  military  columns  dis- 
posed at  eoual  distances  on  all  the  ffrand  roads. 
It  was  of  white  marble,  the  same  with  that  which 
ii  now  seen  on  the  balustrade  of  the  perron  of 
^  capitol  at  Rome.  Its  proportion  is  massive, 
lieing  in  a  short  cylinder,  the  symbol  of  the  globe 
cf  &  earth.  It  was  called  militarium  aureum, 
as  having  been  gilt,  at  least  the  ball,  by  order  of 
Augustus.  It  was  restored  by  the  emperors 
Vespasian  and  Adrian,  as  appears  by  the  in- 
xaiptions. 

CoLL'Mv,  Sepulchral,  anciently  was  a  co- 


lumn erected  00  a  tomb  or  sepulchre,  with  an 
inscription  on  its  base.  Those  over  the  tombs  of 
persons  of  distinction  were  very  large;  those  for 
me  common  people  small :  these  last  are  called 
stele  and  cippi. 

Column,  Statuary,  that  which  supports  a 
statue.  Such  was  that  erected  by  pope  Paul  V., 
on  a  pedestal  before  the  church  of  St.  Maria,  at 
Rome,  to  support  a  statue  of  the  virgin,  which  is 
of  gilt  brass.  This  column  was  dug  up  in  the 
temple «f  Peace;  its  shaft  is  a  single  block  of 
white  marble,  forty-nine  feet  and  a-half  high,  and 
five  feet  eight  inches  diameter,  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  The  term  may  also  be  applied  to  Carya- 
tides, Persians,  termini,  and  other  human  figures, 
which  do  die  office  *of  columns,  and  which  Vi- 
truvius  call  telamones  and  atlantes.  See  Ar- 
chitecture, Index. 

Column,  Triumphal,  a  column  erected 
among  the  ancients  in  honor  of  a  hero ;  the  joints 
of  the  stones,  or  courses  of  which  were  covered 
with  as  many  crowns  as  he  had  made  difiierent 
military  expeditions.  £ach  crown  had  its  par- 
ticular name,  as  vallaris,  which  was  beset  with 
pikes  in  memory  of  havihg  forced  a  pallisade ; 
muralis,  adorned  with  little  turrets  or  battle- 
ments, for  having  mounted  an  assault :  navalis, 
of  prows  and  b^s  of  vessels,  for  having  over- 
come at  sea;  obsidionalis,  or  graminalis,  of  grass, 
for  having  raised  a  siege:  ovans,  of  myrtle, 
which  expressed  an  ovation,  or  little  triumph; 
and  triumphalis,  of  laurel,  for  a  grand  triumph. 
See  Crown. 

COLUMNA,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Moscow,  with  an  archbishop's  see. 
fifty  miles  south-east  of  Moscow. 

COLU'MNAR,  adj, )    From  column.   Form- 

Columna'rian,  adj. )  ed  in  columns. 

White  eohmmar  spar,  out  of  a  stone-pit.  Woodward, 

COLUMNARIUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
heavy  tribute,  demanded  for  every  pillar  of  a 
house.  It  was  first  laid  on  by  Julius  Cesar,  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  extravagant  expenses  laid  out 
on  sumptuous  buildings. 

COLuMNIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class 
didynamia,  order  angiospermia :  cal.  quinque- 

Eartite :  cor.  upper  lip  arched,  and  entire  gib- 
ouSj.  anthem  convex :  caps,  bilocular.    Species 
four,  natives  of  the  West  Indies. 

COLU'RES,  n.  i .  Lat  coluri ;  coXoopot. 
Two  great  circles  toppoeed  to  paM  through  tho 
poles  of  the  world:  one  through  the  equinoctial 
points,  Aries  and  Libra ;  the  other  through  the  aol- 
•titial  points.  Cancer  and  Capricorn.  They  are  called 
the  equinoctial  and  solstitial  orfwef,  and  divide  tho 
ediptick  into  four  equal  parts.  The  points  where 
they  intersect  the  ecliptick  are  called  the  cardinal 
points.  ffanii. 

Thrice  the  equinoctial  line 
He  circled ;  four  times  crossed  the  car  of  night 
From  pole  to  pole,  traversing  each  cohtre.     Milton, 
COLURI,  or  CoLoi{Ri,  a  small  island  in  the 
gulph  of  Engia,  in  the  Archipelago,  formerly 
Salamis: 

Coluri,  the  dapital  of  the  above  island,  seated 
on  the  south  side,  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbour, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  fa- 
mous Grecian  hero,  Ajax,  was  king  of  this  island, 
and  it  is  famous  in  ancient  history  for  the  defeat 
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of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  by  thkt  of  the  Greelcs, 
under  Themistocles,  in  the  strait.  It  is  now, 
however,  but  a  small  place;  its  commodities 
consist  of  wheat,  barley,  tar,  rOsin,  pit-coal, 
sponges,  and  pot-ashes,  which  they  cany  to 
Athens.  It  is  seven  miles  south  from  Athens, 
And  is  separated  from  die  continent  by  a  strait 
about  a  mile  over. 

COLUTEA,  bUdder  senna,  in  botany ;  a  genus 
of  the  decandria  order,  and  diadelphia  class  of 
plant?;  natural  order  thirty-^econa,  papiliona- 
cex ;  CAL.  quinquefid ;  legumes  inflatea,  opening 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  \me.  There  are  tnirteen 
species,  all  deciduous  flowering  shrubs,  adorned 
^ith  many  lobed  leaves,  and  butterfly-shaped 
flowers,  of  a  deep  yellow  or  red  color.  They  ate 
propagated  both  by  seeds  and  layers,  and  are  hardy 
plants,  though  they  sometimes  require  a  little 
shelter  when  the  weather  is  very  cold. 

COLYBA,  or  Colybus,  in  the  Greek  liturgy, 
an  ofiering  of  com  and  boiled  pulse,  made  in 
honor  of  the  saints  and  for  the  dead.  The  Greeks 
boil  a  quantity  of  wheat,  and  lay  it  in  little  heaps 
on  a  plate,  separated  from  each  other  by  leaves 
of  parsley,  adding  beaten  peas,  nuts  cut  small, 
and  graoe  stones.  A  little  heap  of  wheat,  thus 
seasonea,  they  call  coXvjSa.  They  have  a  parti- 
cular formula  for  the  benediction  of  the  colybae. 
B&lsamon  refers  the  institution  of  this  superstition 
tb  St.  Athanasius ;  but  the  Greek  Synaxary  to 
the  time  of  Julian  the  Apostate. 

COLYMBUS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  anseres.  The  bill  has  no 
teeth,  subulated,  straight,  and  sharp-pointed ;  the 
teeth  are  in  the  throat;  the  nostnls  are  linear, 
and  at  the  base  of  the  bill ;  and  the  legs  are  unfit 
for  walking.  This .  genus  incliides  the  divers, 
guillemots,  and  grebes,  of  vt^hich  the  following 
are  the  most  remarkAbt^  species  '-^ 

1.  O.  ftrcticus,  or  die  blabk-throated  diver, 
weighs  about  three  pounds,  and  measures  more 
than  two  feet  to  thfe  end  of  the  tail^  and  about 
frree  feet  and  a-half  in  bnjadth.  The  bill  and 
the  front  are  black ;  the  hind  part  of  the  head 
and  neck  cinercoos  $  the  sides  or  the  neck  lAarked 
with  blfldL  and  white  lines  pointing  downwards; 
the  fore  part  of  a  gldssy  variable  blaek,  purple, 
and  green.  The  bkckj  seapalan^  smd  coverts  of 
the  wings  are  black,  marked,  the  two  first  with 
square,  th^  last  with  ftnind  spots  of  white;  the 
qnlll-feathers  dusky;  the  breast  and  belly  white ; 
Uie  tail  short  and  bliick,  legs  partly  dusky  ahd 
partly  reddish.  This  spe<;2es  is  foutid  in  Eng- 
land, but  is  not  cotnmon.  It  Abounds  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark;  in  the  inland  takes  of  Siberia;  in 
Iceland,  Greenland,  the  Ferroe  Isles;  and  at 
Hudson's  Bay.  The  Swedes  dress  their  skins, 
which,  like  those  of  all  this  oenus,  are  exceed- 
ingly tough,  and  use  them  for  gun-cases  and 
fiidngs  for  vnnter  caps. 

2.  C.  auritus,  the  eared  grebe,  or  dib-chick,  is 
in  length  one  foot  to  the  rump;  the  extent  is 
twentv-two  inches ;  the  bill  black,  slender,  and 
slightly  recurvated ;  the  irides  crimsou ;  the  head 
and  neck  are  black;  the  throat  spotted  with 
white ;  the  whole  upper  side  a  blackish-brown, 
except  the  ridge  of  the  wing  about  the  first  joint, 
and  the  secondary  feathers,  which  are  white ;  the 


breast,  belly,  and  inner  coVetts  of  the  wn^  are 
white;  the  sub-axillary  feathers,  and  some  en  the 
side  of  the  rump,  ferruginous.  Behind  the  eyes, 
on  each  side,  is  a  tuft  of  long,  loose,  rust-colored 
feathers  hanging  backwards ;  the  legs  are  of  a 
dusky-green.  They  inhabit  the  fens  near  Spal- 
ding, where  they  breed.  No  external  difference 
is  to  be  observed  between  the  male  and  the  fe- 
male of  this  species. 

3.  C.  comulus,  the  homed  grebe,  is  about  die 
Aize  of  a  teal ;  weight,  one  pound ;  length,  one 
foot;  breadth,  sixteen  inches.  Bill,  one  inch, 
dusky  ;  head  very  full  of  feathers,  and  of  a  glossy 
deep  green,  nearly  black ;  through  each  eye  is 
a  streak  of  yellow  feathers,  elongated  into  a  tuft 
as  it  passes  to  the  hind  head :  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck  and  back  is  dusky-brown :  the  fore  part 
of  the  neck  and  breast  dark  orange-red ;  the 
lesser  wing-coverts,  cinereous ;  the  greater  wing 
and  quills,  black;  middle  ones,  white;  belly, 
glossy-white ;  legs,  cinereous  blue  before,  pale 
behind,  tt  inhabits  Hudson's  Bay ;  and  first 
appears  in  May,  about  the  f^h  waters.  It  lays 
from  two  to  four  white  eggs  in  June,  among  the 
aquatic  plants ;  and  is  said  to  cover  them  when 
abroad.  It  retires  south  in  autumn;  appears 
then  at  New  York,  staying  till  spring,  when  it 
returns  to  the  north.  For  its  vast  quickness 
id  diving,  it  is  called  the  water-witch.  At 
Hudson's  Bay  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
seekeep. 

4.  Cf.  cristatus,  the  crested  diver,  or  cargoose, 
weighs  two  poundsand  a  half.  Its  length  is  twenty- 
one  inches,  the  breadth  thirty ;  the  bill  is  two  inches 
and  a  quarter  long,  red  at  die  base  and  black  at 
the  point;  between  the  bill  and  the  eye  is  a 
stripe  of  black  naked  skin ;  the  irides  are  a  fine 
pale  red ;  the  tongue  is  a  third  part  shorter  than 
the  bill,  slender,  hard  a^  the  end,  and  a  little 
divided ;  on  the  head  is  a  large  dusky  crest,  se- 
parated in  the  middle.  The  cheeks  and  throat 
art  surrounded  vrith  a  long  pendent  rulT,  of  a 
bright  tavmy  color,  edged  with  black;  the  chin 
is  white ;  from  the  bill  to  the  eye  is  a  black  line, 
above  that  a  white  one;  the  hind  part  of  the 
neck  and  back  are  of  a  sooty  hue ;  the  nunp,  for 
it  wants  its  tail,  is  covered  with  a  long  sof^  down. 
The  covert  feathers  on  the  second  and  third  joints 
Of  the  vring,  and  the  under  coveits  are  white ;  all 
the  othet  wing  feathers,  except  the  secondsoies, 
are  dusky,  those  being  white:  the  breast  and 
belly  are  of  a  most  beautifol  silvery  white,  glossy 
as  satin  :  the  outside  of  the  legs  and  the  bottom 
of  the  feet  are  dusky ;  the  inside  of  the  legs  and 
the  toes  a  pale  green.  These  birds  frequent  the 
meres  of  Shropshire  and  Cheshire,  where  diey 
breed  ;  and  the  great  fen  of  Lincolnshire^  where 
they  are  called  gaunts.  Their  skins  are  made 
into  tippets,  and  sold  at  as  high  a  price  as  those 
which  come  from  Geneva.  'This  species  lay  fbar 
eggs  of  a  wdite  color,  and  the  same  size  with 
those  of  a  pigeon.  The  nest  is  formed  of  tlie 
roots  of  bugbane,  stalks  of  water  lily,  pond  weed, 
and  water  violet,  floating  among  the  reeds  and 
flags;  the  water  penetrates  it,  and  the  bird  sits 
and  hatches  the  eggs  in  that  wet  condition ;  the 
nest  is  sometimes  blown  from  among  the  flags 
into  the  middle  of  the  water.  It  is  a  care^ 
nurse  of  its  young,  and  feeds  them  most  assi 
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dnon^t  comiDoiily  with  ^all  eels.  When  tiie 
ioiiuit  brood  are  tiiedydie  fMuent  will  carry  then 
either  oa  its  back  or  under  its  wings.  It  preys 
on  fish,  and  is  ahnest  perpetoally  diying;  it  does 
not  showmnch  more  tnan  the  head  abc^e  water: 
and  is  veiy  difficult  to  be  shot,  as  it  darts  down 
on  the  least  appearanee  of  danger.  It  is  nerer 
aeeo  on  land;  and  tfaoagb  disturbed  ever  so 
often,  will  not  Ay  futber  than  the  end  of  tlie 
lake.  Its  skin  is  out  of  season  about  February, 
loiing  then  its  bright  color;  and  in  the  breeding 
urn  its  breast  is  almost  dark.  The  flesh  is  ex- 
cessively rank. 

5.  C.  glacialisy  or  northern  diver,  is  three  feet 
he  inches  in  length ;  the  breadth  four  feet  eight 
inches;  the  bill' to  the  comer  of  the  mouth  four 
inches  long,  black  and  strongly  made.  The  head 
ind  neck  are  of  a  deep  black ;  the  hind  part  of 
the  Utter  is  marked  with  a  large  semilunar  white 
band;  immediately  under  the  throat  is  another ; 
both  marked  with  oblong  strokes  pointing  down : 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck  is  a  deep  black,  glossed 
with  a  rich  purple  ;  the  whole  under  side  of  the 
body  is  white;  the  sides  of  the  breast  marked 
with  black  lines  ;  the  back,  coverts  of  the  wings, 
and  scapulars,  are  black  maiked  with  white  spots ; 
those  on  the  scapulars  are  very  large,  and  square 
shaped ;  two  at  the  end  of  each  feather.  The 
tail  is  very  short,  and  almost  concealed  bv  the 
covens,  which  are  dusky,  spotted  with  white ; 
the  legs  are  black.  This  species  inhabits  several 
parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  but  is  .not  very  fre- 
qaent  on  our  shores ;  npr*  «ver  seen  southward 
except  in  very  aevere  winters.  It  is  seldom  met 
with  on  land,  being  for  the  most  part  on  the  open 
sea,  diving  for  fish,  which  it  does  with  great 
agility,  and  flies  high  and  well.  It  is  common 
in  Iceland  and  Greenland^  where  it  breeds,  and 
at  the  time  ftequents  the  fresh  waters.  It  is  plen- 
tiful in  Norway,  and  all  along  the  arctic  coasts, 
u  &r  as  the  river  Ob,  in  the  Russian  dominions. 
The  Barabinrians  tan  the  breasts  of  this  and 
other  water  fov^ls,  whose  skins  the  women  pre- 
pare in  such  a  nianner  as  to  preserve  the  down 
upon  them ;  and  sewing  a  number  of  them  toge- 
ther, their  husbands  sell  them,  to  make  pellises, 
caps,  kc.  Garments  made  of  these  are  very 
waim,  never  ioabibing  the  least  moisture;  and 
are  mote  lasting:  than  could  be  imagined.  They 
are  also  met  with  in  the  lakes  of  Hudson's  Bay. 
The  natives  of  Greenland  use  the  skins  for  cloth- 
ing. The  Indians  about  Hudson's  Bay  adorn 
their  heads  with  circlets  of  their  feathers,  .and 
call  the  birds  athinue  moqua.  As  they  are  sel- 
<iom  seen  on  the  sea-coasts,  but  chiefly  among 
the  lakes,  they  are  called  by  the  Indians  inland 
loons. 

6.  C.  immer,  or  the  ember  goose,  is  superior  in 
to  a  common  goose.  The  head  is  dusky;  *the 
back,  coverts  of  the  wings,  and  tail,  clouded 
with  lighter  and  daricer  shades  of  the  same.  The 
primaries  and  tail  are  black ;  the  under  side  of 
the  neck  spotted  with  dusky  spots ;  the  breast 
and  belly  silvery :  the  legs  black.  They  inhabit 
^  seas  about  the  Orkneys ;  but  in  severe  win- 
ters visit  the  southern  parts  of  Great  Britain. 
Ihey  are  also  found  in  Iceland,  and  most  parts 
of  northern  Europe,  ha  Kamtachatka,  and  Swit- 
t^3xA,  particularly  on   the  lake  Constance, 


where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  fliid^.  It  id 
said  to  dive  well^  and  to  rise  at  an  amating  dis- 
tance fh>m  the  place  where  it  plunged.  The  fe- 
male makes  her  nest  among  the  feeds  and  flaga, 
and  pltK^s  it  in  the  water }  so  that  it  is  contin- 
ually weti  They  are  dlfticult  to  be  taken,  either 
ot  laud  or  swimmirtg  on  the  water;  but  are 
often  caught  under  the  water,  by  a  hook  baited 
with  small  fish,  its  usual  food. 

7.  C.  itiger,  the  nylle,  or  black  guillemot,  is  in 
length  fourteen  inches,  in  breadth  twenty-two  ]  the 
bill  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  strait,  slender,  and 
black ;  the  inside  of  ^e  mouth  red ;  on  each 
wing  is  a  large  bed  of  whit%  which  in  young 
birds  is  snotted ;  the  tips  of  the  lesser  quiU-fea* 
tbers^  ana  the  ooverta  of  the  wings,  are  white  • 
the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  blacks  In  vrinter  it 
is  said  to  change  to  white;  and  a  variety  spotted 
with  black  and  white  is  not  uncommon  in  Scot- 
land. The  tail  consists  of  twelve  feathers;  the, 
legs  are  red.  These  birds  are  found  on  the  Bass' 
Isle  in  Scotland ;  in  the  island  of  St  Kilda ;  on 
the  rocks  of  Uandidno^  in  Caernarvonshire,  and» 
as  Mr.  Ray  imagines*  in  the  Fam  Islands  off  the 
coast  of  Northumberland.  Except  in  breeding 
time  they  keep  always  at  sea;  and  are  not  easily 
shot^  diving  at  the  flash  of  the  pan.  The  Welsn 
call  this  bird  cascan  longury  or  *  the  sailor's  ha- 
tred/ from  a  notion  that  its  appearance  forbodes 
a  storm.  It  visits  St.  Kilda  m  March ;  makes 
its  nest  &r  under  the  ground ;  and  lays  a  gray 
eggf  or,  as  Stellar  says,  whitish  and  spotted  with 
rusl^  and  speckled  with  ash-color. 

8.  C.  sinensis,  the  Chinese  diver,  described  by 
Mr.Latham.  The  size  is  uncertain,  but  in  the  draw- 
ing the  length  was  fourteen  inches.  The  bill  is 
dusky ;  irides  ash  color :  the  upper  parts  of  the 
head,  neck,  body,  wingsi  and  tail,  dusky  greenish 
brown ;  the  middle  of  the  feathers  mu^h  darker  t 
the  fore  part  of  the  neck  the  same,  but  consider- 
ably paler :  chin  pale  rufous :  breast  and  under 
parts  of  the  body  pale  ^nfbus  white,  marked  w^th 
dusky  rufous  spot^ :  the  quills  and  tail  are  plain 
broWn ;  (he  last  shdH  a  legs  ash-color. 

^4  C.  stellatu%  the  speckled  divers,  a  species  less 
than  flie  Chinese,  weighs  two  pounds  and  a  hall 
and  is  twenty-seven  inches  in  lengthy  and  thre^ 
feet  nine  inches  in  breadth.  The  bill  is  three 
inches  long^  bending  upwards ;  and  is  of  a  pale 
horn  color;  the  top  of  the  upper  jtendible 
dusky;  the  head  is  diuky,  dotted  with  gtay :  hhid 
part  of  the  neck  plain  dusky ;  the  sides  under 
the  eye,  the  chin^  and  throaty  white ;  fore  part  of 
the  neck  very  pale  ash-color ;  back  duskv,  marked 
with  oval  spots  of  white ;  sides  of  the  breast 
and  body  of  the  same^  but  smaller ;  the  mota  ok 
the  tail  and  rump  minute;  breast  and  under  part 
white;  quills  dusky;  legs  brown;  webs  and 
claws  pale.  This  bird  is  pretty  frequent  in  Eng- 
land, on  the  Thames,  where  it  is  called  by  the 
fishermen  sprat  loon,  being  often  seen  in  vast 
numbers  among  the  shoals  of  that  fish,  diving 
after  them,  and  often  approaching  very  near  the 
boats  whil«  fishing.  It  is  common  about  the 
Baltic,  the  White  Sea^  and  Kamtschatka.  It  \ky9 
two  eggs  in  the  grass,  on  the  borders  of  lakes 
near  the  sea.  They  are  exactly  oval,  the  size  of 
those  of  a  goose,  dusky,  markeid  with  a  few  black 
spots.    These  birds  are  also  frequent  about  the 
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fi«h  ponds  of  France.    They  visit  New  York  in 
winter,  but  return  very  far  north  to  breed. 

9.  C.  troilus,  the  troile,  or  foolish  guillemot, 
weighs  twenty-four  ounces;  its  length  is  seventeen 
inches,  the  breadth  twenty-seven  and  a  half;  the 
bill  is  three  inches  long,  black,  straight,  and  a  harp 
pointed ;  near  the  end  of  the  lower  mandible  is 
a  small  process ;  the  inside  of  the  moutii  yel- 
low ;  the  feathers  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tail 
are  short  and  soft,  like  velvet ;  from  the  eye  to 
the  hind  part  of  tiie  head  is  a  small  division  of 
the  feathers.  The  head,  neck,  back,  wings,  and 
tail,  are  of  a  deep  mouse-color ;  the  tips  of  the 
lesser  quill-feathers  white ;  the  whole  under  part 
of  the  body  is  pure  white ;  the  sides  under  the 
wings  ma)rked  with  dusky  lines.  Immediately 
above  the  thighs  are  some  long  feathers  that  curl 
over  them.  The  legs  are  dusky.  They  are 
found  in  amazing  numbers  on  the  high  clifl^  of 
.  the  British  coasts,  and  appear  at  the  siame  time 
with  the  auk.  Though  they  are  shot  at,  and  see 
their  companions  killed,  they  will  not  quit  the 
rock.  They  lay  only  one  egg,  which  is  very 
large ;  some  are  of  a  fine  pale  blue ;  others  are 
white,  spotted  or  elegantly  streaked  with  lines 
crossing  each  other.  They  continue  about  the 
Orkneys  the  whole  winter.  The  chief  places 
they  breed  in  are  the  isle  of  Priestholm,  near  An- 
gles^; on  a  rock  called  Godreve,  near  St.  Ives ; 
the  I*am  isles,  and  the  clifis  about  Scarborough. 
They  are  also  found  in  most  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  at  Spitsbergen,  the  coast  of 
Lapland,  and  along  the  icy  sea  quite  to  Kamt- 
schatka. 
CCKMA,  n.  s.  \  K&fui.  A  morbid  dispo- 
CoMATo'sE,  adj.  S  sition  to  sleep ;  a  lethargy ; 
lethargic ;  sleepy  to  a  disease. 

Oar  best  castor  is  from  Russia ;  the  great  and  prin- 
dpal  use  whereof,  is  in  hysterical  and  oomstow  cases. 

Grew, 
Coma  Berenices,  Berenice's  hair,  in  astro- 
nomy, a  constellation  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
composed  of  unformed  stars  between  the  Lion's 
tail  and  Bootes.  This  constellation  is  said  to  have 
been  formed  by  Conon,  an  astronomer,  to  console 
Berenice,  the  queen  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes  for  the 
kns  of  a  lock  of  her  hair,  which  had  been  stolen 
out  of  the  temple  of  Venus,  where  she  had  de- 
dicated it  on  account  of  a  victory  obtained  by  her 
husband. 

Coma  Somkolbntum,  is  when  the  patient  con- 
tinues in  a  profound  sleep;  and,  when  awaked, 
immediately  relapses,  without  being  able  to  open 
bis  eyes. 

COMACCHIO,  or  Comachio,  a  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  ci-devant  duchy  of  Ferrara,  and  ter- 
ritory of  the  church,  afterwards  included  in  the 
Italian  republic,  and  department  of  the  lower 
Po.  It  is  situated  in  a  marshy  country  called 
the  Valley  of  Comachio,  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
suffragan  of  Ravenna.  It  is  twenty-seven  miles 
aouth-east  of  Ferrara,  forty  south  of  Venice,  and 
fourteen  north  of  Ravenna. 

CCMART,  n.  i .    This  word,  which  we  have 
only  met  with  in  one  place,  seems  to  signify 
treaty;  article;  from  con  and  mart,  or  market. 
By  the  same  oomart. 
And  carriage  of  the  articles  designed. 
His  fell  to  Hamlet.  ShakipMre,  HomlM, 


COMARUM,  marsh-cinquefoil,  a  genus  of  the 
polyginia  order,  and  icosandria  class  of  plana, 
natural  order  thirty-fifth,  senticoss :  oal.  dc- 
cemfid;  the  petals  five,  less  than  the  calyx: 
receptacle  of  the  seeds  ovate,  spiongy,  and  per- 
sisting. There  Is  but  one  species,  a  native  of 
Britain.  It  rises  about  two  feet  high,  and  bears 
fruit  somewhat  like  that  of  the  strawberry,  h 
grows  naturally  in  bogs,  and  the  root  dyes  a  dirty 
red.  The '  Irish  rub  their  milking  pails  with 
it,  and  it  makes  the  milk  appear  richer  and 
thicker.  Goats  eat  the  herb ;  cows  and  sheep 
are  not  fond  of  it ;  horses  and  swine  refuse  it. 
CCMATE,  n.  s.  Con  and  mate.  Companion. 
Bfy  oomate$  and  brothers  in  exile. 

Shakapeare.   As  You  Like  It. 

COMB  in  the  end,  and  Comp  in  the  begin- 
ning, of  names,  seem  to  be  derived  from  the  Bri- 
tish kum,  which  signifies  a  low  situation. 

Comb,  in  Cornish,  signifies  a  valley,  and  had 
the  same  meaning  anciently  in  the  French  tongue. 
Comb,  n.f.     A.ng.-Sax.  camb;  ic6/<ii|.    An  in- 
strument to  separate  and  adjust  the  hair. 

but  well  wist  I, 

It  was  of  Venus  (redily) 

This  temple ; — ^for  in  purtreiture 

I  sawe  anone  right,  hire  figure 

Naked  yflctyng  in  a  se  ; 

And  also  on  hire  hedde  parde. 

Hire  rosy  garlande  white  and  redde ; 

And  hire  combe  for  to  Aem&e  hire  hedde ; 

Hire  doves ;  and  Cupido 

Hire  blinde  sonne ;  'and  Vulcano, 

That  in  his  face  ywas  full  broune. 

Chameer'i  Hmm  of  Fern. 
There  on  a  day  a  noUe  yonthfol  knight. 
Seeking  adventures  in  the  salvage  wood. 
Bid  by  great  fortune  get  of  her  ^e  sight. 
As  she  sate  carelesse  by  a  cristal  flood 
Combmg  her  golden  lockes,  as  seemed  her  gooa. 

Speiugr. 

By  fair  Ligea's  golden  oomib. 

Wherewith  she  sits  on  diamond  rocks. 

Sleeking  her  soft  alluring  locks.  MiUm. 

I  made  an  instrument  in  fashion  of  a  oomft,  whose 

teeth,  being  in  number  sixteen,  were  about  an  iach 

and  a  half  broad,  and  the  intervals  of  the  teeth  aboat 

two  inches  wide.  Newtcn. 

The  top  or  crest  of  a  cock,  so  called  from  its 
pectinated  indentures. 

Cocks  have  great  eombe  and  spurs,  hens  little  or 
none.  Autm, 

High  was  his  comb,  and  coiml-red  withal. 

With  dents  embattled  like  a  castle-wall.  Dryden. 

The  cavities  in  which  the  bees  lodge  their 

honey.    Perhaps  from  the  same  word  which 

makes  the  termination  of  towns,  and  signifies 

hollow  or  deep. 

What  do  ye  honey-combe  !  sweet  Alisoun  ? 
My  &ire  birde !  my  swete  sinamome ! 
Awaketh  lemman  min !  and  npeketh  to  me. 

ChaueerU  CmUerbmy  Telei. 
The  pretty  bees,  with  daily  paines  contrive 
Their  curious  eombet,  and  firom  the  flowxy  fields, 
Doe  bring  that  pleasant  sweetnesse  to  their  hive 
Which  nectar  and  ambrosiac  daintees  yeeld. 

Geo,  Withers, 
This  in  affairs  of  state, 
Employed  at  home,  abides  within  the  gate. 
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T»  Iwtif  J  iha  tomka,  to  build  tlie  wwll. 
To  prap  the  lains,  lest  the  fidiwick  fall. 

Drjfdeu'i  ViryU. 

To  Comb,  v.  a.    From  the  noun.    To  divide^ 
and  clean,  and  adjust  the  hair  with  a  comb. 
Her  cue  shall  be 
To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  thiee-legged  stool. 

Shmktpean, 

Divan  vith  os,  that  are  grown  grey,  and  yet  would 

■ppear  yooag,  find  means  to  make  their  hair  black,  by 

'^mbmg  it,  as  they  say,  with  a  leaden  coimb,  or  the 

like.  Baam. 

She  with  ribbons  tied 

His  tender  neck,  and  combed  his  silken  hide. 

Dryden'i  JBneid 

There  was  a  sort  of  engine,  from  which  were  ex- 

tended  twenty  long  poles,  wherewith  the  man-dioun- 

tain  combt  his  head.  Sunflt, 

To  lay  anything  consisting  of  filaments  smooth, 
by  drawing  through  narrow  interstices;  as,  to 
comb  wool. 

Comb-brush,  n.  $,  Comb  and  brush.  A  brush 
to  clean  combs. 

CoMB-MAKEBy  R.  f .  Comb  and  maker.  One 
whose  trade  is  to  make  combs.    ' 

This  wood  is  of  use  for  the  tamer,  engraver,  canrer, 
ud  eomb^maker,  Mortimer^i  HtuhaMdry. 

Comb-Making.  The  common  sorts  of  combs 
are  generally  made  of  the  horns  of  bullocks,  or  of 
elephants'  and  sea  horses'  teeth ;  some  are  made 
of  tortoise-shell ;  others  of  box,  holly,  and  other 
hard  woods. 

Bullocks'  horns  are  prepared  for  being  manu- 
factured into  combs  by  the  tips  being  sawn  off, 
after  which  they  are  held  in  the  flame  of  a  wood 
fire,  till  they  become  nearly  as  soft  as  leather. 
In  this  state  they  are  spht  open  on  one  side  and 
pressed  in  a  maichine  oetween  two  iron  plates, 
then  plunged  into  a  trough  of  water,  whence  they 
000)6  out  hard  and  flat.  When  the  horn  is  cut 
to  the  size  intended  for  the  required  combs, 
serend  pieces  are  laid  upon  a  pair  of  tongs, 
adapted  to  the  business,  orer  a  fire,  made  chiefly 
of  joiners'  shavings,  to  soften  them.  The^  are 
frequently  turned,  and,  when  sufficiently  son,  are 
put  into  a  vice  and  screwed  tight  to  complete  the 
flattening.  When  this  process  is  finished,  the 
horns  are  perfectly  flat  and  hard ;  they  are  then 
giTen  to  a  man  who  shaves,  planes,  ^r  scrapes 
off  the  rough  parts  with  a  knife,  similar  in  shape 
to  one  used  by  coopers,  having  two  handles, 
which  the  comb-maker  works  from  him,  across 
the  grain  of  the  horn,  from  one  end  of  the  in- 
tended comb  to  the  otlier.  When  both  sides  are 
perfectly  smooth,  it  is  delivered  to  the  person 
who  cuts  the  teeth. 

This  workman  &stens  it  with  wedges,  by  that 
p^  meant  for  the  back,  into  an  instrument 
called  a  clam.  The  clam  has  a  long  handle, 
which  the  workman  places  under  him  as  he  sits, 
hy  which  means  he  renders  the  object  of  bis  work 
firai  and  steady,  and  he  has,  at  the  same  time, 
both  hands  at  liberty  to  be  employed  in  the 
operation.  The  cutting  of  the  teem  is  com- 
menced by  a  double  saw,  of  which  each  blade  is 
soniething  like  the  small  one  with  which  joiners 
and  cabinet-makers  cut  their  fine  work:  with 
this  he  forms  the  teeth.  As  this  instrument 
leaves  the  work  square^  and  rather  in  a  rough 


state,  particularly  in  the  inside  edge  of  each 
tooth,  It  is  followed  by  another  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  case  knife,  having  teeth  like  a 
file,  on  each  flat  side.  After  this,  two  others  of 
the  same  shape,  but  each  finer  cut  than  the  other, 
follow.  One  stroke,  on  each  side  of  the  comb,  is 
then  given  by  a  rasping  tool,  which  is  used  to 
take  off  any  roughness  that  may  remain  on  the 
sides  of  the  teeth :  it  is  now  delivered  to  another 
operator,  who  polishes  it  with  rotten-stone  and 
oil,  applying  them  with  a  piece  of  buff  leather. 

The  process  used  for  making  ivory  conbs,  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  just  described,  excepting 
that  the  ivory  is  first  sawn  into  thin  slices.  That 
imported  from  Ceylon  is  preferred,  as  being 
less  liable  to  turn  yellow,  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere.  The  whiteness  which  ivory  ac- 
quires, depends  chiefly'on  the  degree  of  dryness 
which  it  has  attained.  When  yellow,  its  gelati- 
nous matter  is  altered  by  the  air,  and  appears 
combined  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atroospnere. 
Heat  cannot  be  made  use  of  for  making  ivory 
pliant,  though  it  is  rendered  softer  by  being  ex- 
posed to  that  agent.  It  is,  as  we  have  observed, 
divided  by  the  saw,  and,  for  very  delicate  work, 
the  operation  is  sometimes  performed  under 
water,  to  prevent  its  being  heated  or  rent  by  the 
action  of  the  tool.  It  is  polished  with  pumice 
stone  and  tripoli.  Ivory  nas  been  said  to  ne- 
come  soft  by  being  placed  in  mustard,  but  both 
ivory  and  bone  are  softened  by  being  immersed 
id  an  alkaline  lee  made  of  soda  and  quick-lime. 

We  shall  now  give  some  account  of  the  me- 
thod of  cutting  combs  adopted  by  Mr.  Willia;n 
Bunday,  of  Camden  town,  wlia  obtained  his 
Majesty's  letters  patent  for  the  invention.  The 
term  of  his  exclusive  privilege  being  complete,  it 
is  open  to  any  manulacturer  to  make  wnat  use 
he  pleases  of  the  discovery.  It  appears  at  first 
sight  to  be  a  singular  circumstance,  that  in  a 
country  famous  for  its  attention  to  mechanical 
processes,  t^e  teeth  of  ivory  combs,  should  be 
cut  one  stroke  after  the  other,  by  the  human 
hand,  assisted  by  no  other  tool  than  a  pair  of 
saws  rudely  fastened  in  a  wooden  back,  and  kept 
asunder,  by  means  of  a  small  slip  of  wood. 
With  these  rough  implements,  however,  it  is, 
that  the  very  delicate  superfine  ivory  combs, 
containing  from  fifW  to  sixty  teeth  in  nn  inch, 
are  roanuSictured.  It  may  readily  be  conceived, 
that  the  imaginations  of  mechanical  men  must 
have  been  employed  in  an  attempt  to  solve  the 
practical  problem  of  constructing  a  machine, 
which,  without  skill  in  the  s^nt  or  first  mover, 
might  perform  all  that  men,  converted  by  prac- 
tice into  a  kind  of  living  machines,  are  capable 
of  doing,  but  with  less  cost,  or  greater  product, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  easier  to  maintain  the  one 
than  the  other.  Accordingly  it  is  not  difficult  to 
find  traces  of  attempts  of  this  kind  during  the 
last  forty  years,  in  the  traditions  of  our  manu- 
facturing towns  and  counties.  From  what  causes 
their  failure  may  have  arisen,  since  none  of  them 
have  been  established  to  supersede  the  old  prac- 
tice, is  not  easy  to  discover,  but  it  is  certain  that 
Mr.  Bunday's  machine  is  the  first  and  only  one 
which  has  yet  appeared  at  the  patent  office.  Its 
construction  is  as  follows : — 

An  iron  fly-wheel  of  three  feet  in  diameter,  is 
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moved  by  a  crank  and  treadle,  or  by  any  other 
power  of  means  of  application.  On  the  same 
axis  is  a  wheel  or  pulley,  of  fifteen  inches  dia- 
meter, which,  by  a  gut,  drives  another  pnHey  of 
nine  inches  attached  to  a  puppet  head  above,  and 
sheara  resembling  those  of  a  common  foot  lathe. 
An  arbor  is  driven  by  this  upper  wheel,  in  the 
same  manner  as  work  is  thrown  round  between 
centres  before  the  mandrell  in  the  common  lathe. 
On  the  arbor  are  fixed  a  number  of  circular  cut- 
ters, about  two  inches  diameter,  corresponding  to 
the  notches  intended  to  be  cut  in  the  combs. 
These  cutters  are  all  of  a  thickness,  and  have 
brass  washers  between  them,  and  also  firom 
another  arbor  in  a  frame  there  are  steel  pieces, 
called  guiders,  which  stand  between  the  cutters, 
and  keep  them  regularly^asunder,  just  above  the 
place  wnere  the  comb  enters. 

The  comb  is  held,  by  a  plate  and  two  screws, 
upon  the  top  of  a  block  or  carriage,  which  runs 
off  and  on  by  means  of  a  platfi>rm,  and  dovetail 
upon  the  lathe  bed.  The  comb  moves  in  its  own 
plane,  right  onward,  to  the  centre  or  axis  of  the 
cutters,  and  the  carriage  is  driven  by  a  screw  of 
ten  threads  in  tlie  inch,  into  which  a  knife  edge 
from  the  cairiage  falls,  instead  of  a  nut.  On  the 
extremity  or  tail  of  the  screw  is  fixed  a  spur 
wheel  of  tliirty  teeth  driven  by  an  endless  screw, 
the  arbor  of  which  last  is  of  course  parallel  to  the 
arbor  of  the  cutters.  It  is  driven  by  a  pulley  of 
six  inches  concentric  with  the  cutting  arbor,  and 
itself  has  a  pulley  of  three. 

Hence  if  the  great  wheel  be  moved  once  round, 
per  second,  the  arbor  will  revolve  )f  times  and 
the  endless  screw  arbor  f  times  but  from  the 
dimensions  of  the  screw,  thirty  revolutions  of  the 
endless  screw  make  •^  inch  of  the  tooth,  or  150 
revolutions  make  ^  inch.  With  this  length  of 
tooth,  the  great  wheel  will  revolve  forty-five 
times,  and  the  cutting  arbor  seventy-five  times. 
One  side  of  the  comb  will  therefore  be  cut  in 
three  quarters  of  a  minute.  The  eombs  are 
pointed  by  applying  them  to  an  arbor,  clothed 
with  cutters,  with  chamfered  edges  and  teeth 
if  inch  dee^  :  they  are  so  anplied  by  the  hand. 
This  arbor  is  driven  by  a  wneel  on  the  crank 
axis.  The  cutters  are  made  of  tempered  steel,  as 
are  also  the  guides,  the  teeth  of  the  cutters  are 
set  so  as  to  clear  the  back  or  fi)llowing  part  from 
the  friction  in  the  cut. 

The  cutters,  the  cutter  washers,  the  guides, 
and  the  guide  washers,  are  all  ground  flat  and 
thin,  upon  a  brass  plate,  in  the  same  manner  as 
optical  work  is  ground ;  during  which  operation 
the  piece  is  retained  again  on  an  upper  movable 
plate,  of  its  own  size,  by  means  of  a  circular  rim 
or  edge  which  is  adjustable  by  screws,  so  as  to 
form  a  deeper  or  shallower  ceU,  as  may  be  re- 
quired. Tne  guides  are  one-twentieth  part  thin- 
ner than  the  washers  of  the  cutters,  and  the  guide 
washers  are  somewhat  thicker  than  the  cutters, 
and  there  are  grooves  in  the  sides  of  the  guides 
that  the  teeth  of  the  cutters  may  pass  clear,  not^ 
withstanding  their  side  sets. 

The  writer  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
one  of  the  cutters  of  this  artist,  which  had  been 
given  by  him  to  a  friend.  It  was  beautifully 
wrought,  very  uniform  in  its  thickness,  whicn 
was  about  the  1)0  of  an  inch,  and  the  sets  of  the 


teeth^  which  seemed  to  have  been  afl«ctod  by  the 
blow  of  a  piinch  on  every  other  tooth,  was  ex- 
tremely accurate :  it  was  not  perfectly  fiat,  but 
had  that  kind  of  flexure  which  workman  call  a 
buckle.  He  also  saw  an  ivory  comb  of  forty 
teeth  in  the  inch,  which  was  very  uniform,  and 
equal  to  the  best  work  done  by  hand,  except 
that  the  cut  seemed  too  wide. 

It  appears  to  be  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
combs  may  really  be  cut  in  this  way;  but  whe- 
ther to  advantage  must  depend  on  Uie  cast  and 
durability  of  the  cutters,  which,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
may  be  bended  and  spoiled  in  a  course  of  work, 
by  their  incessant  friction  between  the  guides. 
It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  they  cannot  be  * 
taken  oS*  the  arbor  to  sharpen  or  repair,  and  be 
put  on  again  without  changing  the  degree  of  fine- 
ness in  the  comb  they  will  cut.  For  if  we  sup- 
pose an  error  of  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  m 
grinding  or  callipering  the  cutters  and  washers, 
or  in  the  different  foree  of  screwing  them  toge- 
ther on  the  arbor ;  this  will  make  a  difference  of 
one-third  of  an  inch,  or  the  breadth  of  seventeen 
teeth  in  a  superfine  comb.  No.  6,  which  if  coarser 
would  bring  it  more  than  half  way  to  the  sort 
called  dandriff,  or,  if  finer,  would  equal  the  box- 
comb.  Besides  which  a  much  less  difference 
would  totally  destroy  the  agreement  or  fitting 
between  cutting  and  pointing.  A  more  parti- 
cular account  of  the  patent  invention,  with  en- 
gravings, may  be  found  in  the  Bepertory  of  Arts 
forthejrear  1796. 

Tortoise-shell  combs,  as  they  are  called,  are 
very  much  used.  It  has,  however,  been  pro- 
perly, observed,  that  the  hard  strong  covering 
which  encloses  tortoises,  and  which  is  naed  on 
these  occasions,  b  improperly  denominated  a 
shell ;  being  of  a  bony  contexture,  bnt  covered 
on  the  outside  with  scales,  or  rather  plates  of  a 
homy  substance  There  are  two  general  kinds 
of  tortoises,  vix.  the  land  and  the  sea  tortoise ; 
the  latter  is  divided  into  many  distinct  species, 
but  the  testudo-imbricata  of  Linnaus  alone  fur- 
nishes that  beautiful  shell  so  much  admired  in 
European  countries.  This  consists  of  thirteen 
leaves  or  scales,  eiffht  of  them  fiat,  and  five  bent. 
The  best  tortoise-shell  is  thick,  clear,  transpareat, 
of  the  color  of  antimony,  sprinkled  with  brown 
and  white. 

Tortoise -shelly  like  horn,  becomes  soft  in  a 
moderate  heat,  as  that  of  boiling  water,  90  as  to 
be  pressed  in  a  mould,  into  any  form,  the  shell 
being  previously  cut  into  nlates  of  a  proper  size. 
Two  plates  may  likewise  oe  united  mtt>  one  by 
heat  and  pressure,  the  edges  being  thoroughly 
cleaned,  and  made  to  fit  close  to  one  another. 
The  tortoise-shell  is  conveniently  heated  for  i^is 
purpose  by  applying  a  hot  iron  above  and  be- 
neath the  juncture,  with  the  interposition  of  a. 
wet  cloth,  to  prevent  the  shell  from  being  scorched 
by  the  irons ;  these  irons  should  be  pretty  thick 
that  they  may  not  lose  their  heat  before  the  union 
is  effected. 

Tortoise-shell  being  in  so  much  request,  many^ 
methods  have  been  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
staining  horn  so  as  to  imitate  tortoise-sheB ;  of 
which  the  following  is  one: — The  hoin  to  b^ 
dyed,  being  first  prised  into  a  fiat  form,  is  to  be 
spread  over  with  a  kind  of  paste  made  of  two 
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putiof  qoick  lime  and  one  of  litharge,  brought 
mto  a  proper  degiee  of  oonsiitency  with  loap- 
lee.  This  paste  raoat  be  put  over  all  the  parts  of 
tke  bora  except  soch  as  are  intended  to  be  left 
tiSDSparent,  to  give  it  &  nearer  resemblance  to 
tortmse^hell;  the  horn  must  remain  in  this  state 
till  the  paste  be  quite  dry,  when  it  is  to  be  rubbed 
off.  It  requires  a  considerable  share  of  taste  and 
jodgmeot  to  dispose  the  paste  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  ibim  a  variety  of  transparent  parts,  of  dif- 
Cerent  magnitudes  and  figures,  to  Ipok  lik^  na- 
tore.  Some  parts  are,  by  a  neat  process,  ren- 
dered semi-transparent,  which  is  effected  by 
mixisg  whitening  with  a  part  of  th^  paste,  to 
weaken  its  operation  in  particular  places;  by 
thii  means  spots  of  a  reddish-brown  will  be  pro- 
duced, so  as  gready  to  increase  the  beauty  or  the 
work.  Horn  thus  dyed  is  manu&ctured  into 
combs,  which  are  frequently  sold  for  real  tor- 
toise-shell :  we  shall  now  add  two  or  three  other 
directioDs  on  subjects  connected  with  this  bu- 


To  make  horn  soft.— Take  wood-ashes  and 
qmck  lime ;  of  these  make  a  strong  lee,  and  fil- 
ter it  clear,  boil  the  shavings  or  chips  of  horn 
ihereio,  and  they  will  soon  be  reauced  to  a 
paste,  this  may  be  colored,  and  cast  into  any 
wrm  required. 

To  prepare  horn  leaves  in  imitation  of  tortoise- 
shell— Take  of  quick  lime  one  pound,  and  li- 
tharge of  silver  eight  ounces,  mix  them  into  a 
paste  with  urine,  and  make  spots  with  it,  in  what 
K)nn  or  shape  you  please,  on  both  sides  of  the 
horn;  when  dry,  rub  off  the  powder,  and  repeat 
this  as  many  times  as  necessary.  Then  take  ver- 
milion, prepared  with  size,  lay  it  all  over  one  side 
of  the  bom,  as  also  on  the  wood  to  which  you 
intend  to  fasten  it.  For  raised  work,  form  the 
bom  in  a  mould  of  any  shape,  and  when  dry 
give  it  color  with  the  a&resud  paste  and  ver- 
milioD;  then  lay  clear  glue,  both  on  the  horn  and 
the  wood  on  which  it  is  to  be  fixed,  and  close  it 
together.  This  work  is  to  be  done  in  rather  a 
warm  place :  it  is  then  to  stand  all  night ;  the 
nHighneases  are  to  be  cut  or  filed  off,  and  the 
horn  polished  with  tripoh  and  linseed  oil.  Work 
finished  in  this  manner  is  well  adapted  for  ladies' 
combs. 

Another  method  of  imitating  tortoise-shell  with 
horns.— Take  of  nitrous  acid  two  ounces,  and  of 
fine  silver  one  drachm;  let  the  silver  be  dissolved, 
and,  having  spotted  or  marbled  your  horn  with 
wax,  strike  the  solution  over  it ;  let  it  dry  of  itself, 
<tnd  the  horn  will  be,  in  those  places  which  are 
free  from  wax,  of  a  brown  or  black  color. 

To  dye  ivory  green,  to  be  used  as  combs. — ^A 
green  dye  may  be  given  to  ivory,  by  steeping  it 
in  nitiotis  acid,  tinged  with  copper  or  verdigris, 
or  in  two  parts  of  verdigris  and  one  of  sal  am- 
moniac, ground  well  together,  with  strong  white 
vine  vinegar  poured  on  them ;  and  by  converting 
the  nitrous  acid  into  aqua  regia,  by  dissolving  a 
fourth  part  of  its  weight  of  sal  ammoniac  in  it, 
ivonr  may  be  stained  of  a  fine  purple  color. 

To  dye  ivory,  &c.  with  other  colors. — Ivory, 
hone,  horn,  and  other  substances,  adapted  to  the 
nanufiurture  of  oombs  may  be  stained  yellow,  by 
hoifing  them  first  in  a  solntion  of  one  pound  of 
^an  in  two  qnazts  oi  water,  imd  then  boiling 


them  in  a  solution  of  turmeric  root  Ivory  Ice. 
mav  be  stained  blue,  by  first  staining  it  green, 
and  then  dipping  it  in  a  solution  of  pearl«ashes, 
made  strong,  and  boiling  hot.  It  may  be  accom- 
plished also  bv  boiling  in  the  tincture  of  indiso, 
prepared  by  the  dvera,  and  afterwards  in  a  solu- 
tion of  tartar,  made  by  dissolving  three  ounces 
of  white  tartar,  or  cieam  of  tartar  in  a  quart  of 
water. 

Combs  are  sometimes  set  with  brilliant  stones, 
pearls,  and  even  diamonds;  and  some  are  studded 
with  cut  steel.  They  are  of  various  shapes,  and 
are  used  to  fiisten  up  the  hair,  when  ladies  dress 
without  caps.  Of  course  combs  may  be  bad  of 
all  prices  from  a  few  p^nee  to  almost  any  sum. 
Journeymen  comb-makers  will  earn  form  25i.  to 


two  guineaa_per  week. 
CO'MBAT,  t;.  n.,  v.  a.  kn.s.\     Fr 
Co'MaATAVT,  n.  i.  itre ; 

tani.  To  fight,  generally  in  a  duel  or  band  to 
hand,  but  sometimes  used  for  battle ;  it  is  also 
employed,  figuratively,  in  the  same  sense  ^ith 
regard  to  matters  of  opinion.  It  is  not  strictly 
synonymous  with  tcf  oppose ;  it  is  true  one  always 
opposes  in  combating,  but  not  vice  versa;  a 
person's  positions  are  combated,  his  interests 
areopposiad. 

But  eT«  they  coold  proeede  vnto  the  pltce 
Where  he  abode,  theanselvet  at  diacord  £b11. 
With  eniel  etmbat  ioyned  in  middle  space. 
With  horrible  aasnlt,  and  fiiry  fell 
They  heaped  huge  strokes  the  scorned  life  to  quell. 

*     Spifuet. 
The  noble  wmbtU  that,  'twixt  joy  and  eorxow,  vac 
fought  in  Paulina !  She  had  one  eye  declined  for  the 
loss  of  her  husband,  another  elevated  that  the  oraclo 
was  fulfilled.  Shakipeate, 

Pardon  me,  I  will  not  com^  in  my  shirt.      Id, 
So  frowned  U>e  mighty  combatomtt,  that  hell 
Grew  darker  at  their  frown.  MiUom*$  Pmradi$e  Lott, 
Two  planets  rushing  from  aspect  malign 
Of  fiercest  oppo^tion  in  mid  sky. 
Should  eomhafp  and  their  jarring  spheres  confound. 

Id. 
Who,  single  eombatami. 
Duelled  their  annies  ranked  in  proud  array. 
Himself  an  army.  Id,  AgamaUt, 

Old  Waller  trumpet-general  swore  he'd  write 
Thb  combat  truer  than  the  naval  ight.  Man^, 

He  with  his  sword  unsheathed,  on  pain  of  life. 
Commands  both  eombatanU  to  cease  their  strife. 

MMtjfdtH, 

The  combat  now  by  eourage  must  be  tried.  Id, 

Their  oppressors  have  changed  the  scene,  and  oont* 
btUod  the  opinions  in  their  true  shape. 

JJieoajfofPUig. 
Love  yields  at  last,  thus  combated  \ry  prid^. 
And  she  submits  to  be  the  Roman's  bride, 

GramfHk, 
But  now  so  variously  the  combat  bleeds 
That  Fame,  though  all  her  tongues  should  give  them 

breath. 
Could  not  express  the  bold  and  wariike  deeds 
Of  warriors  ranging  through  this  field  of  death.    Oay, 
The  trials  by  single  combat  gradually  obtained  su- 
perior credit  and  authority,  among  a  warlike  people, 
who  eould  not  believe,  that  a  brave  man  deserved  to 
suffer,  or  that  a  coward  deserved  to  Uvt.         CHkbom* 
the  mariner  not  vainly  brave 
Combau  the  storm,  and  rides  the  wave. 
To  rest  at  last  on  shore. 
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To  edmiof  may  be  glorious,  and  toeoew 
Perhaps  may  crown  os,  bat  to  fly  is  safe.    Gowper. 
CoMfiAT,  in  our  ancient  law,  was  a  formal  trial 
of  some  doubtful  cause  or  quarrel,  by  the  swords 
or  bastions  of  two  champion?.     The  last  trial  of 
this  kind  in  England  was  between  Donald  lord 
Ray  appellant,  and  David  Ramsay,  esq.  defen- 
dant, when,  after  many  formalities,  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  king's  pleasure.  See  Battle. 
CO'MBER,  n.  «.    From  comb.    He  whose 
trade  it  is  to  disentangle  wool,  and  lay  it  smooth 
for  the  spinner. 

Comber  (Thomas),  a  learned  English  divine, 
bom  at  Shermanbury,  in  Sussex,  in  1575.  He 
was  the  twelfth  child  of  an  ancient  fitmily,  and, 
surviving  all  his  elder  brothers,  inherited  the  es- 
tate. He  was  educated  at  Horsham  school,  from 
whence  he  removed  to  Trinity  College  Cambridge, 
where  he  made  a  great  progress  in  all  kinds  of 
learning,  particularly  in  the  Oriental  Languages. 
In  1596  ne  became  a  fellow  of  his  college,  and 
in  1598  took  his  master's  degree.  In  1607  he 
obtained  leave  to  travel,  and  resided  three  years 
in  France,  where  he  contract^  an  intimacy  with 
the  learned  Dr.  Moulin.  He  took  the  degree 
of  D.  D.  in  1616,  and  about  the  same  time  be- 
came chaplain  to  .the  king.  Charles  I.  sent  him 
to  Scotland  to  confer  with  some  of  the  presbyte- 
rian  divines  about  the  form  of  church  government, 
and,  in  1630,  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of 
Carlisle,  and  the  year  following  appointed  mas- 
ter of  Triniw  College;  at  which  time  he  also 
served  the  office  of  vice-chancellor.  As  roaster 
of.  his  college  he  acquired  a  great  and  deserved 
reputation;  but,  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  rebellion,  he  was  deprived  of  that  and  of  his 
deanery.  He  was  also  imprisoned  for  his  loyalty 
and  otheririse  ill-treated,  but  bore  all  his  suffer- 
ings with  calm  resignation.  He  died  in  1654, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Botolph, 
Cambridge. 

Comber  (Thomas),  an  eminent  divine  of  the 
same  family  with  the  preceding,  bom  at  Westerham 
in  Kent  in  1645,  educated  at  Cambridge;  created 
D.  D.  and  after  several  preferments  in  the  church 
made  dean  of  Durham.  He  was  chaplain  to 
Anne  princess  of  Denmark,  and  to  king  William 
and  queen  Mary.  He  wrote  1.  A  Scholastical 
History  of  the  Primitive  and  General  use  of 
Liturgies.  2.  A  Companion  to  the  Altar.  3. 
A  brief  Discourse  upon  the  offices  of  Baptism, 
Catechism,  and  Confirmation.  He  died  in  1699, 
aged  fifty-five. 
COMBrNE,o.a.&v.fi.^  Lat.  con  and 
Co'iifiiNATE,  adj.  >6imtt,  signifies  ty- 

Combina'tion,  n.  *,  j  ing  two  into  one. 
\Fr,  combiner.  The  first  idea  therefore  is  union 
of  bodies,  or  qualities;  commixture;  con- 
junction: the  next  is  copulation  of  ideas  in 
the  mind.  As  a  term  of  science,  combination 
is  used  in  mathematics  to  denote  the  variation 
or  alteration  of  any  number  of  quantities,  letters, 
apunds  or  the  like,  in  all  the  different  manners 
possible.  Thus  the  number  of  possible  changes 
or  combinations  of  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  taken  first  two  by  two,  then  three  by 
three,  &c.  amount  to  1,391,724,288,887,252,999, 
425,128,493,402,200.  Its  general  applications 
are  the  following :  to  a  union  or  league  of  private 


persons  for  some  certain  purpose ;  it  is  nowa 
m  an  ill  sense,  in  those  associations  which  j 
spect  the  interests  of  the  few  to  the  injury  of 
many.  When  applied  to  things  oombinatioo 
an  arbitrary  action.  Thus  it  differs  from  as 
ciation.  Association  is  a  natural  union,  but  cx\ 
biuations  are  formed  either  by  design  or  accide 
nothing  will  associate  but  what  harmonic 
things  the  most  opposite  in  their  nature  are  c« 
bin^  together.  The  verb  signifies  to  join  to, 
ther ;  to  keep  in  union ;  to  agree ;  to  accord; 
settle  bv  compact;  to  join  words  or  ideas  toj 
ther;  the  opposite  of  analyse. 

These  natniei,  from  the  moment  of  their  fint  a 
UmUiim,  have  been  and  are  for  ever  inseparable. 

This  cunning  cardinal 
The  articles  of  the  oombmation  drew. 
As  himself  pleased.        Shakipean.     Hemy  VI 

God,  the  best  maker  of  idl  maniages, 
Comhima  yoor  hearts  in  one,  your  realms  in  one. 

Honour  and  policy,  like  onsevered  friends 
I'  th'  war,  do  grow  together  :  grant  that,  and  tell  I 
In  peace  what  each  of  them  by  th'  other  loses. 
That  they  comMM  not  there  T  Id,  Corioiam 

She  lost  a  noble  brother ;  with  him  the  sinew 
her  fortune,  her  marriage  dowiy :  with  both  her  oni 
hmate  husband,  this  well-seeming  Angelo. 

Id,  Meatmefir  Meam 

My  heart's  dear  low  is  set  on  his  fair  daughter; 
As  mine  on  hers,  so  hers  is  set  on  mine. 
And  all  eomhined,  save  what  thou  must  combine 
By  holy  mairiage.  Id,  Romteo  and  /•& 

Combime  together  'gainst  the  enemy  ; 
For  these  domestic  and  particular  broils 
Are  not  the  question  here.  Id.  Rmf  Itai 

They  aim  to  get  all  to  their  own  will  and  powti 
under  the  disguises  of  holy  eombktatiom, 

KmgCkarh 

Let  us  not  then  suspect  our  happy  state. 
As  not  secure  to  single  or  combmed, 

MOtotea  Pmadite  LMt 

Ingratitude  is  always  in  eombmation  with  pride  aai 
haid-heartedness.  Soulk 

Friendship  is  the  cement  which  really  eombiM 
mankind.  (kmnmeiu  of  the  Timgm, 

You  with  your  foes  combine. 

And  seem  your  own  destruction  to  design. 

Drpdm'a  Awt»g*ebe' 

They  never  suffer  any  ideas  to  be  joined  in  tbeii 
undeittandings,  in  any  other  or  stronger  oooiMmImm 
than  what  their  own  nature  and  correspondence  pn 
them.  Lodi. 

Resolution  of  compoxmd  bodies  by  fire,  does  not  so 
much  enrich  mankind  as  it  divides  the  bodies ;  ai 
upon  the  score  of  its  making  new  compounds  by  nev 
eombinatiom,  Boyli- 

Where  the  tall  oak  his  spreading  arms  entwiaes. 
And  with  the  beech  a  mutual  shade  oomimu.     G^- 
Tis  infamy  to  serve  a  hag. 

Cats  are  thought  imps,  her  broom  a  nag. 

And  boys  against  our  lives  comHne 

Because  'tis  said  your  cats  have  nine.  ^^' 

Wise,  beauteous,  good !  O  eveiy  grace  wmbiMi 
That  charms  the  eye,  and  captivates  the  mini  ! 

«  BaUtie, 

The  cry  of  the  people  in  cities,  and  towns  tboa|l| 
unfortunately  (from  a  fear  of  their  mnltitade  sad 
eombhtaiiom),  the  most  regarded,  ought  in  fact  to  bs 
the  least  regarded^  on  the  subject  of  monopoly.  Bi^ 
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Now  the  inches  in  a  square  fard  being  1290, 
that  number  multiplied  by  100  gives  129,600. 
which  is  the  number  of  letters  each  square  yard 
will  contain ;  therefore  if  we  divide 

62,044,840,173,323,943,  936,000 

by  129,600,  the  quotient,  which  is 

478,741,  050,720,092,160 

will  be  the  number  of  yards  required  to  contain 
the  above-mentioned  number  of  permutations. 
But,  as  all  the  twenty-four  letters  are  contained 
in  every  permutation,  it  will  require  a  space 
twenty-tour  times  as  large ;  that  is, 

1 1,489,785,217,282,21 1,840. 


Bilbra  tbe  ttne  of  Diyden  thote  happy  eombma- 
Itov  of  wonts  which  dioringnioh  poetry  from  pioie, 
kid  beea  nrely  attempted.  Jokmaoiu 

CoMBiHATiON,  in  chemistry,  signifies  the 
amoQ  of  two  bodies  of  different  natures,  from 
which  a  new  compound  body  results.  For  ex- 
ample, when  an  acid  is  united  with  an  alkali, 
we  say  that  a  combination  betwixt  these  two 
Mlioe  substances  takes  place ;  because  from  this 
union  a  neutral  salt  results,  which  is  composed 
of  ao  acid  and  an  alkali. 

Combinations,  in  the  mathematics,  I.  In  all 
eombiDations,  if  from  an  arithmetical  decreasing 
leries,  whose  first  term  is  the  number  out  of 
which  die  combinations  are  to  be  formed,  and 
whose  common  difference  is  1,  there  be  taken 

^^T^^^  ^  ?""*  ^  ^l^^JI^  .^.  ^  ^^"l-    Now  the  number  of  square  yards  contained  on 
bincd,and  thoseteriiB  be  muluplied  into  each    ^^  ^^ceof  the  wholVearthis  but 
atber;   and  if  from  tiie  senes  1,2,3,4,  &c. 


there  be  taken  the  same  number  of  terms,  and 
they  be  multiplied  into  each  other,  and  the 
first  product  be  divided  bv  the  second,  the  quo- 
tient will  be  the  number  of  combinations  required.. 
Therefore,  if  you  would  know  how  many  ways 
fear  quantities  can  be  combined  in  seven,  multi- 
ply the  first  four  terms  of  the  series,  7,  6,  5,  4, 
«c.  togetha,  and  divide  the  product,  which  will 


617,197,435,008,000, 


therefore  it  would  require  a  surface  18,620  times 
as  large  as  that  of  the  earth  to  write  all  the  per- 
mutations of  the  twenty-four  letters  in  the  size 
above  mentioned.     III.  To  find  how  many  dif- 
ferent ways  the  eldest  hand  at  piquet  may  take  in 
his  five  cards.  The  eldest  hand  naving  twelve  cards 
he840>'Aepr^urtyArfirTfourrr^^^       "^I^^V*"'"^  ^^'^  remain  twenty  cards,  any  five  of 
the  series;  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  which  is  24,  and  the    ^*>'«^  ^^  ^  f  ^^'^  **«  ^^«»  in,  consequendy, 
'    '    --      -  '-      .  we  are  here  to  find  how4nany  ways  five  cards  may 

be  taken  out  of  twenty.  Therefore,  by  aphorism 
I.  if  we  multiply  20,  19,  18,  17, 16,  into  each 
other,  which  will  make  1860480,  and  that  num- 
ber be  divided  by  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  multiplied  into 
each  other,  which  make  120,  the  quotient, 
which  is  15504,  will  be  the  number  of  ways  five 


quotient  35  will  be  die  combination  of  4  in  7. 
U.  In  all  permutations,  if  the  series  1,  2,  3, 4, 
&c.  be  continued  to  as  many  terms  as  there  are 
quantities  to  be  chamged,  and  those  terms  be  mul- 
tiplied into  each  other,  the  product  will  be  the 
nunber  of  permutations  sought.    Thus,  if  you 

would  know  how  many  permutations  can  be         ,  v    .i  .  e.       .      r,       c 

fenaed  with  five  quantitiearmultiply  the  terms  ^*  "^^^  ^^"^  out  of  twenty.  From  hence  it 
1, 2, 3, 4,  5,  togeAer,  and  Uie  produ^  120  wiU  5^"^^*  J^*V^  ^  ^^'^f  "^  \^^  the  eldest  hand 
hetbenuiibwdfallthepennutotions,  do^  not  take  m  any  five  certain  cards.    TV  T, 
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IV.  To 

find  out  the  number  of  deals  a  person  may  play 
at  the  game  of  whist,  without  ever  holding  the 
same  cards  twice.  The  number  of  cards  played 
with  at  whist  being  52,  and  the  Bumber  dealt  to 
each  person  beins  13,  it  follows,  that  by  taking 
the  same  method  as  in  the  last  experiment,  that 
is,  by  multiplying  52  by  51,  50,  &c.  so  on  to 
41,  which  will  make 

3,954,242,643,911,239,680,000, 

and  then  dividing  that  sum  by  1,  2,  4,  &c.  to 
13,  which  will  make  6,227,020,100,  the  quotient, 
which  is  635,013,559,600  will  be  the  number  of 
different  ways  thirteen  cards  may  be  taken  out 
of  fifty-two,  and  consequendy  the  number  sought. 
We  add  the  following  table  of  combinations,  or 
the  arithmetical  triangle, 

A 

1  Rank  1      B 

2  2.      1 

3  •  3.      3.      1 

4  4.      6.     4.      1 

5  5.     10.     10.    5.    1 

6  6.    15.    20.    15.    6.     1 

7  7.    21.    35.    35.    21.    7.    1 

8  8.     28.    56.    70.     56.   28.    8.    1 

9  9.    36.    84.    126.    126.    84.   36.   9.   1 

10  10.  45.  120.  210.  252.  210.  120.  55.   10.  I 

11  11.  55.  165.  330.  462.  462.  330.  165.  45.  11. 1 

12  a  12.  66.  220.  495.  792.  924.  702.  495.  220.  66.  12.  1  h 


CoMBiNATioiis,  Pboblems  IN.  .  I.  To  find 
^  number  of  changes  that  may  be  rung  on 
Mve  bells.  It  appears  by  the  second  aphorism^ 
that  nothing  more  is  necessary  here  than  to  mul- 

a  the  numbers  firom  1  to  12  continually  into 
other,  and  the  last  product  will  be  the  num- 
her  sought,  viz.  479,001,600.  II.  Suppose  the 
*hole  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  be 
viitten  so  small,  that  no  one  of  them  shall  take  up 
Me  space  than  the  hundredth  part  of  a  square 
inch :  to  find  how  many  square  yards  it  would 
tBqoire  to  write  all  the  permutations  of  the 
twenty-four  letters  in  that  size  ?  By  following 
the  ame  method  as  in  the  last  problem,  the 
oumber  of  permutations  of  the  twenty-four 
letteiB  will  be  found  U>  be 

62,044*840,173,323,943,936,000. 
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The  construction  of  this  table  is  ^ery  simple. 
The  line  A  a  consists  of  the  first  tweWe  numbers. 
The  line  A 6  consists  everywhere  of  units;  and 
second  tenn  3,  of  the  line  B  c,  is  composed  of  the 
two  terms  1  and  2  in  the  preceding  rank :  the 
third  term  6,  in  that  line,  is  formed  of  the  two 
terms  3  and  3  in  the  preceding  rank :  and  so  of 
the  rest;  every  term,  after  the  first,  being  com- 
posed of  the  two  next  terms  in  the  preceding 
rank  :  and  by  the  same  method  it  may  be  con- 
tinued to  any  number  of  ranks.  To  find  by  this 
table  how  often  any  number  of  things  can  be 
combined  in  another  number  under  thirteen,  as 
suppose  five  cards  out  of  eight;  in  the  eighth 
rank  look  for  the  fifth  term,  which  is  66,  and 
that  is  the  number  required.  Though  we  have 
Ahown  in  the  foregoing  problems  the  manner  of 
finding  the  combination  of  all  numbers  whatever, 
yet  as  this  table  answers  the  same  purpose  for 
small  numbers,  by  inspection  only  it  will  be  found 
useftil  on  many  occasions;  as  will  appear  by  the 
following  examples.  I.  To  find  how  many  dif- 
ferent sounds  may  be  produced  by  striking  on  a 
harpsichord  two  or  more  of  the  seven  natural 
notes  at  the  "same  time. 

1.  The  combinations  of  two  in  seven,  by 
the  foregoing  triangle,  are     ...    21 

2.  The  combinations  of  3  in  7  are       .    35 

3.  The  combinations  of  4  in  7  are       .    35 

4.  The  combinations  of  5  are      .     .     .    21 

5.  The  combinations  of  6  are      ...      7 

6.  The  seven  notes  all  together  once    .      1 

Therefore  the  number  of  all  the  sounds 
willbe 120 

II.  Take  four  square  pieces  of  pasteboard  of 
the  same  dimension,  and  divide  them  diagonally, 
that  is,  b^  drawing  a  line  from  two  opposite 
angles,  as  in  the  diagram,  into  eight  triangles; 


/ 

y 

D 

/ 

paint  seven  of  these  triangles  with  the  primitive 
colors ;  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo, 
violet,  and  let  the  eighdi  be  white.  To  find  how 
many  chequers  or  regular  four-sided  figures, 
different  either  in  form  or  color,  may  be  made 
out  of  those  eight  triangles.  First,  by  combin- 
ing two  of  those  triangles,  there  maybe  formed 
either  the  triangular  square  A,  or  the  inclined 
square  B  called  a  rhomb.  Secondly,  by  com- 
bining four  of  the  triangles,  the  large  square  C 
may  be  formed ;  or  the  long  square  D,  called  a 
parallelogram.  The  first  two  squares  consisting 
of  two  parts  out  of  eight,  each  of  them  may,  by 
the  eighth  rank  of  the  triangle,  be  taken  twenty- 
eight  difierent  ways,  which  makes  fiF^-nine. 
And  the  last  twosquares,  consisting  of  four  parts, 


may  each  be  taken  by  the  same  rank  of  the  trian- 
gle seventy  times,  which  makes  ....  140 
To  which  add  the  foregoing  number      .    •    56 

And  the  number  of  the  difierent  squares  ^ 
that  may  be  formed  of  tlie  eight  triao-  >   196 
gles,  wiilbe       3 

III.  A  man  has  twelve  different  sorts  of 
flowers,  and  a  large  ilumber  of  each  sort  Ue  is 
desirous  of  setting  them  in  beds  or  flourishes  in 
his  parterre.  Six  flowers  in  some,  seven  in 
others,  and  eight  in  others,  so  as  to  have  the 
greatest  variety  possible ;  the  flowen  in  no  two 
beds  to  be  the  same.  To  find  bow  many  beds 
he  must  have : 

1.  The  combinations  of  6  in  1 2,  hf  the 
last  rank  of  the  triangle,  are     .    .    924 

2.  The  combinations  of  7  in  12  are    .    792 

3.  The  combinations  of  8  in  12  are    .    495 

Therefore  the  number  of  beds  must  be  221 1 

IV.  To  find  the  number  of  chances  that  may 
be  thrown*  on  two  dice.  As  each  die  has  six 
(aces,  and  as  every  face  of  one  die  may  be  oom* 
bined  with  all  the  feces  of  the  other,  it  follows 
that  6  multiplied  by  6,  that  is  36,  will  be  the 
number  of  all  the  chances;  as  is  also  evident 
firom  the  following  table : 


Points. 

No.  of 

Chances. 

No.  of 
Points. 

2 

1-1 

1 

2 

3 

2-1 

1-2 

2 

6 

4 

2-2 

3-1 

1-3 

3 

12 

5 

41 

1-4 

3-2 

2-3 

4 

20 

6 

3-3 

51 

1*5 

4-2 

2-4 

5 

SO 

7 

61 

1-6 

5-2 

2-5 

4-3 

3-4 

6 

42 

8 

4-4 

6-2 

2-6 

5-3 

3-5 

5 

40 

9 

6-3 

3-6 

5-4 

4-5 

4 

36 

10 

55 

6-4 

4-6 

3 

30 

11 

6-5 

5-6 

2 

22 

12 

l6-6 

1 

12 

36 

252 

It  appears  by  this  table,  1.  That  the  number 
of  chances  for  each  point  continually  increases 
to  the  point  of  7,  and  then  continually  decreases 
till  12;  therefore,  if  two  points  are  proposed  to 
be  throvm,  the  equality,  or  the  advantage  of  one 
over  the  other,  is  cleariy  visible.  It  is  easy  firom 
hence  to  determine  whether  a  beti  proposed  at 
hazard,  or  any  other  game  with  the  dice,  be  ad- 
vantageous or  not ;  if  the  dice  be  true,  which,  by 
the  vray,  is  rarely  the  case  for  any  long  time  to- 
gether, as  it  is.  so  easy  for  those  that  are  pos- 
sessed of  a  dezteiity  of  hand  to  change  the  true 
dice  for  folse.  2.  The  whole  number  of  chances 
on  the  dice  being  252,  if  that  number  be  divided 
by  36,  the  number  of  difierent  throws  on  the 
dice,  the  quotient  is  7 :  it  follows,,  therefore, 
that  at  every  throw  tliere  is  an  equal  chance  of 
brinong  seven  points.  3.  As  there  are  thirty- 
six  cnances  on  the  dice,  and  only  six  of  them 
doublets,  it  is  five  to  one,  at  any  one  throw, 
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ag?iiRt  throwing  a  doublet.     By  the  same  me- 
ihod  the  number  of  chances  upon  any  number  of 
dice  may  be  found  ;  for  if  36  be  multiplied  by 
6,  that  product,  which  i^  216,  will  be  the  chances 
on  ibree  dice ;  and  if  that  number  be  multiplied 
by  6,  the  product  will  be  the  chances  on  four 
dice,  &c.     Among  the  different  purposes  to 
which  the  doctrine  of  combination  may  be  ap- 
plied, those  of  writing  in  cipher,  and  decipher- 
ing, hold  a  principal  place.     See  the  article  Ci- 
pher. And,  upon  the  same  principle,  those  who 
bare  ins^enuity  and  leisure,  may  amuse  them- 
selres  and  their  friends,   by   cards  previously 
marked  wi^h  letters    or  words;    which,  after 
sfaaffliog  and  dealing  in  seeming  confusion,  and 
apparently  by  chance,  surprise  the  company  by 
producing  a  sublime  sentiment,  or  paying  a  po- 
lite compliment  to  each  person  present. 

WMBLESS,  flrf?.  From  comb.  Wanting 
a  comb  or  crest. 

What,  is  your  crest  a  coxcomb  T 

—A  comtiem  cock,  so  Kate  ^1  be  my  head. 

Shakipeare, 
COMB-MARTfv,atown  in  Devonshire,  seated 
on  the  Bristol  Channel|  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Serem,  from  which  it  has  an  inlet  that  runs 
through  the  town,  with  a  cove  for  landing  boats. 
Tliere  are  lead-mines  near  it,  which  formerly 
produced  some  silver  ore.  It  has  a  market  on 
Saturday,  and  a  fair  on  Whitsun-Monday.  It 
is  seren  miles  east  of  Ilfracomb,  and  202  west  of 
London. 

COMBOOCONAItf,  a  neat  town  of  the  pro- 
Tinceof  Tanjore,  Hindostan,  twenty  miles  N.N.E. 
ftom  the  city  of  Tanjore.  It  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  the  Cholas,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
the  Hindoo  dynasties,  from  which,  in  latter  times, 
the  whole  coast  of  Cholamundul  (Coromandel) 
has  taken  its  name:  it  contains  many  vestiges- 
of  its  ancient  splendor,  and  is  chiefly,  at  present, 
iohabited  by  brahmins.  Some  of  the  tanks  and 
p^odas  are  very  fine,  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try is  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
COMBU'ST,  «§.  -N       Lat.    comburo, 

CoMBu'sTiBLE,  oe^.  Icombustum.  The 
CoMBu'sTiBLENESs,  n.  s.^  first  adjcctive  is 
CovBV'sTiOH,  n.  s.  '  used  in  astronomy 
UNJ  in  astrology,  but  in  what  sense  it  is  rather 
difkult  to  say.  Milton  alludes  to  planets  that 
are  combust,  in  the  sense  of  their  being  obscured 
and  out  of  sight  by  the  bnghtnesa  of  the  sun ;  and 
Chaucer  represents  it  as  synonymous  with  a  bad 
wpect,  or  concealment  from  view.  The  general 
application  is  the  same  with  the  other  derivatives, 
Mmely,  having  the  quality  of  catching  fire; 
susceptible  of  fire,  aptness  to  take  fire.  Com- 
bostion  is  conflagration  and  consumption  by  fire. 
It  IS  also  used  metaphorically  for  tumult,  hurry, 
hobbub,  bustle,  burly  buriy. 

When  a  planet  b  not  above  eight  degrees  and  a 
Kalf  distant  from  the  sun,  either  before  or  after  him, 
i^  it  taid  to  hemmbutt,  or  in  eombustion.  Harrit. . 

And  if  I  liad,  O  Venoa  ful  of  minhe ! 
AtpectM  )»adde  of  Man  or  of  Satnme ; 
Or  dum  oi»wiftiii>4i ;  or  let  were  in  my  birth ; 
Thy  Either  pray — al  thilke  hann  diatame. 
Of  grace,  and  that  I  glad  ain  maie  tome, 
Forlovt  of  htm  thoa  lovedest  in  the  ahawe^ 
I  acne  Aden  that  with  the  bore  waa  slave. 

TroUiuwdCretieide, 


We  boast  onr  light ;  but  if  we  look  not  wisely  on 
the  son  itself,  it  amitea  ua  into  darkneaa.  Who  can 
diacern  thoae  ptaneta  that  are  oft  eombtut,  and  those 
atara  of  brighteat  magnitude  that  riae  and  aet  with  the 
ann,  until  the  oppoaite  motiona  of  thoae  orba  bring 
them  to  aach  a  place  in  the  firmament  where  they 
may  be  aeen  evening  and  morning  ?  MiUom. 

Mutual  eomhuUoni,  bloodsheds,  and  waates  may  en« 
force  them,  through  very  faintneaa,  after  the  experi- 
race  of  ao  endleaa  miaeriea.  Hooker, 

Prophesying  with  accenta  terrible. 

Of  dire  combmHon,  and  confuaed  eventa. 

New-hatched  to  the  woeful  time. 

Shakipeare.  Maebetk. 

Thoae  cruel  wars  between  the  houaea  nf  York  and 
Lancaater,  brought  all  England  inko  an  horrible  coin- 
6cff/ion.  Raleigh, 

Charcoala  made  out  of  the  wood  of  oxycedar,  are 
white,  because  their  vapours  are  rather  sulphureous 
than  of  any  other  combiutible  substance. 

Browne*  9  Vulgar  Errow; 
How  much  more  of  power. 

Army  against  army,  numberless  to  raise 

Dreadful  combustion  warring,  and  disturb. 

Though  not  destroy,  their  happy  aative  scat ! 

irOtun. 

Sin  is  to  the  soul  like  fire  to  oomhvtt'Me  matter ;  it 
aaaimilatea  before  it  destroys  it.  Soaih, 

They  are  but  strewed  over  with  a  little  penitential 
ashes  ;  and  will,  as  soon  as  they  meet  with  oornhm- 
tiUe  matter,  flame  out.  Decay  of  Piety. 

The  future  combmsHon  of  the  earth  is  to  be  ushered 
in  and  accompanied  with  violent  impressions  upon  na- 
ture. Burnet, 
The  flame  shall  still  remain ; 

Nor,  till  the  fuel  perish,  can  decay. 

By  nature  formed,  on  things  eombudikle  to  prey. 

Dtyden, 

But  Bay,  from  whence  thia  new  eombuetUm  aprings  ? 

Id, 

The  comet  movea  in  an  inconceivable  fury  and  com- 

hmtion,  and  at  the  same  time  with  an  exact  regularity. 

Additon**  Guardian. 

COMBUSTIO  Pecuni^  the  ancient  way  of 
trying  mixed  and  corrupt  money,  by  melting  it 
down  upon  payments  into  the  exchequer.  In 
the  time  of  king  Henry  II.  a  constitution  was 
made,  called  the  trial  by  cumbustion ;  the  prac- 
tice of  which  differed  little  or  nothing  from  the 
present  method  of  assaying  silver.  But  whether 
this  examination  of  money  by  combustion  was  to 
reduce  an  equation  of  money  only  to  steriing, 
viz.  a  due  proportion  of  alloy  with  copper,  or  to 
reduce  it  to  pure  fine  silver,  does  not  appear. 
On  making  the  constitution  of  trial  it  was  con- 
sidered,  that  though  the  money  did  answer  in 
number  and  weight,  it  might  be  deficient  in  va* 
lue,  because  mixed  with  copper  or  brass,  &c. 

Com DusTioN,  in  physic,  nas  been  defined,  the 
operation  of  fire  upon  any  inflammable  substance, 
by  which  it  smokes,  flames,  and  is  reduced  to  ^ 
ashes.  Dr.  Ure  describes  it  as  the  disengage- 
ment of  heat  and  light  which  accompanies  che* 
mical  combination.  '  It  is  frequently,'  he  says, 
'  made  to  be  synony moj)s  with  inflammation,  aterm 
which  might  be  restricted,  however,  to  that  pe- 
culiar species  of  combustion  in  which  gaseous  y 
matter  is  burned.  Ignition  is  the  incandescence 
of  a  body,  produced  by  extrinsic  means,  without 
change  of  its  chemical  constitution.'  There  is 
no  phenomenon  in  nature  by  which  the  attention 
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of  philoflophcn  has  been  more  engaged,  nor 
which  has  perplexed  them  more  to  account 
for,  than  this  very  common  operation,  To  ex- 
plain it,  the  most  opposite  and  contradictory 
theories  have  been  espoused ;  and,  till  very  lately, 
science  did  not  afford  data  sufficient  to  explain 
it  in  a  rational  manner.  By  former  chemists  it 
was  supposed,  that  the  parts  of  the  combustible 
body  itself  were  converted  into  fire.  Accord- 
ingly, Sir  Isaac  Newton  proposes  it  as  a  query, 
whether  gross  bodies  and  light  are  not  converti- 
ble into  one  another !  And  many  chemists  of 
modem  date,  have  determined  this  question  in 
the  affirmative,  by  maintaining  that  the  light 
of  the  sun  is,  or  contains,  phlogiston.  The  inter- 
ference of  the  air,  however,  in  most  cases  of  com- 
bustion known  to  us,  proved  a  difficulty  in  this 
theory  almost,  if  not  totally,  insurmountable; 
for  if  the  fire  proceed  entirely  from  the  combus- 
tible body,  what  occasion  is  there  for  any  third 
substance  distinct  both  from  the  fire  and  that 
body  to  produce  combustion?  This  naturally 
excited  a  conjecture,  that  the  fire  by  which  the 
combustible  body  is  consumed  proceeds  in  re- 
ality from  the  air,  and  not  from  the  body  itself. 
And  hence  we  see  that  Mr.  Hutchinson's  system 
of  fire  and  air  being  convertible  into  one  another, 
might  have  passed  for  a  rational  human  theory, 
if  he  had  not  attempted  to  force  it  upon  man- 
kind as  a  divine  revelation.  The  modem  disco- 
veries in  aerology,  however,  have  entirely  dis- 
proved this  hypothesis  with  regard  to  our  atmo- 
sphere considered  as  a  whole,  at  the  same  time 
tnat  they  point  out  the  true  method,  as  far  as  our 
faculties  seem  capable  of  comprehending  it,  by 
which  this  mysterious  operation  is  performed. 

It  is  now  almost  universally  known,  that  the 
air  we  breathe  is  composed  of  two  kinds  of 
elastic  fluids,  only  one  of  which  contributes  to  the 
support  of  flame,  as  well  as  of  animal  life ;  and 
this  part  is  found  to  be  by  far  the  least  in  quan- 
tity of  the  atmosphere  we  breathe.  This  kind  of 
air,  since  its  first  discovery  by  Dr.  Priestley,  in 
1774,  has  passed  by  the  various  names  of  deph- 
logfsticated,  empyreal,  vital,  and  pure  air,  ana  is 
sometimes  denominated  oxigenous  gas.  It  is 
computed  from  good  observations,  that,  among 
the  various  component  parts  of  our  atmosphere, 
there  is  about  one-fourth,  j^  according  to  Mr. 
Scheele,  or,  according  to  Mr.  Cavendish,  one- 
fifU)  of  this  pure  fluid  contained  in  it ;  and  to 
this  small  part  alone  is  owing  the  combustion  of 
inflammable  bodies.  Since  the  establishment  of 
this  important  fact,  several  theories  of  combustion 
have  been  formed. 

Dr.  Crawford  endeavours  to  account  for  com- 
bustion, upon  the  exploded  doctrine  of  phlogiston. 
By  a  great  number  of  ingenious  experiments  he 
has  endeavoured  to  show,  that  bodies,  which  con- 
tain a  large  portion  of  phlogiston,  possess  but  a 
small  share  of  specific  heat  or  fire ;  on  the  con- 
trary, that  those  with  a  large  share  of  this  last, 
contain  but  little  phlogiston ;  and  lastly,  those 
which  are  deprivea  of  phlogiston,  increase  their 
capacity  for  specific  fire.  Thus,  when  regulus 
of  antimony  is  deprived  of  its  phlogiston,  by  cal- 
cination, it  nearly  trebles  its  specific  fire.  The 
same  changes  take  place  in  crocus  martis  and  in 
iron.    This  fact  is  generally  true,  whatever  be 


the  nature  of  the  substance ;  and  even  the  aeri- 
form ones  are  in  the  same  case,  for  phlogisticated 
air  has  very  little  specific  fire,  common  air  has 
more  of  it,  and  depnlogisticated  air  shows  a  most 
prodigious  quantity.  From  these  facts  it  is 
clear,  that  phlogiston  and  fire  are  distinct,  and 
incompatible  substances;  so  that  when  one 
enters  into  the  composition  of  any  body,  tlie  other 
of  course  is  expelled  from  it.  Thus  metals  are 
calcined  in  consequence  of  a  double  attraction, 
b^  which  the  metal  imparts  its  phlogiston  to  the 
air,  while  the  air  communicates  its  fire  to  the 
metallic  calces,  which  is  farther  confirmed  by  the 
air  found  in  metallic  calces,  whose  increased 
weight  by  calcination  corresponds  to  the  air  ex- 
pelled  from  them,  by  their  reduction  to  a  metallic 
state.  All  combustible  bodies  are  absolutely  in 
the  same  case.  Thus  sulphur  when  burned  con- 
taminates the  air,  by  the  phlogiston  it  throws  into 
it,  and  the  produced  vitriolic  acid,  if  any,  becomes 
impregnated  with  the  same.  In  some  cases  the 
most  intense  heat  or  sensible  fire  is  produced  in 
the  combustion  ;  but  in  others  it  is  very  mode- 
rate. This  variation  generally  depends  on  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  vapors  produced 
during  the  combustion;  when  these  are  veiy 
inconsiderable,  and  the  residuuJd  cannot  absorb 
the  fire  emitted  by  the  air,  the  remainder  is  pre- 
cipitated or  diffused  all  around,  and  prodoces  a 
very  sensible  heat.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  va- 
pors are  capable  of  absorbing  it,  very  little  heat 
IS  produced.  For  instance,  £e  vapor  of  ^waters 
absorbs  about  800^  of  heat  beyond  that  of  its 
boiling  state;  from  whence  it  follows,  that, 
whenever  there  is  a  quantity  of  watery  vapors 
produced  by  combustion,  very  little  sensible  fire 
must  be  felt.  So  when  spirits  of  wine  are  fired, 
the  beat  then  produced  by  the  combustion  is  very 
inconsiderable,  the  greater  part  being  absorbed 
by  the  watery  vapors  that  are  then  produced ; 
but,  when  tlie  phosphoras  of  Kunkel  is  set  on 
.fire,  the  heat  is  very  strong,  there  being  but  a 
small  quantity  of  acid  to  carry  off  the  specific 
fire  that  is  set  loose.  This  theory  M.  Magellan 
prefers  to  those  of  Messrs,  Scheele,  Fourcroyy 
and  Lavoisier. 

Combustible  bodies,  says  M.  Fourcroy,  are 
those  which  have  a  strong  attraction  to  unite 
with  pure  or  dephlogisticated  air ;  and  combus- 
tion IS  nothing  else  but  the  act  of  that  combina- 
tion. This  assertion  is  founded  on  the  following 
fiicts :  1.  That  no  substance  can  be  burnt  without 
air;  2.  That  the  purer  this  air  is  the  more  rapid 
is  the  combustion ;  3.  That  in  combustion,  an 
absorption  or  wa.^te  of  air  always  takes  place ; 
and,  4.  That  the  residuum  contain*  often  a  very 
sensible  quantity  of  that  pure  air  which  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  which  may  sometimes  be  extracted 
from  it. 

According  to  this  eminent  chemist,  dephlogis- 
ticated air  is  a  compound  of  two  substances,  in- 
timately combined ;  one  b  called  by  him  the  oxi- 
genous principle,  and  the  other  specific  elementary 
fire.  During  the  combustion  of  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, inflammable  air,  or  any  other  substance 
of  that  kind,  the  oxigenous  principle  of  the  de- 
phlogisticated air,  combines  with  these  bodies, 
to  which  it  has  a  strong  attraction,  and  fornix 
new  compounds  of  salts  and  oxher  bodies ;  at  the 
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sime  time  that  the  elementary  fire  contained  in 
these  it  set  loose,  and  becomes  sensible,  pro- 
ducing beat  and  flame  according  to  circum- 
stances. Thus  the  tire  produced  in  combustion 
does  not  proceed  from  the  burned  body,  but  from 
the  decomposition  of  pure  air,  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained, in  a  latent  ana  insensible  state ;  while  its 
oxigenous  principle  combines  with  the  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  or  inflammable  air,  and  forms  vitri- 
olic and  phosphoric  acids,  or  pure  water. 

As  M.  Scheele's  theory,  like  that  of  Dr.  Craw- 
ford, is  founded  on  the  ideal  doctrine  of  phlo- 
giston we  shall  give  but  a  brief  view  of  it.  He 
considers  heat  and  light  themsel-ves  as  compound 
substances.  The  former,  according  to  him,  con- 
sists of  phlogiston  and  empyreal  air.  The  calces 
of  gold,  reducible  by  heat  alone,  in  a  retort, 
show  that  phlogiston  is  contained  in  heat ;  be- 
cause it  combines  with  the  calces  to  revive  them, 
and  the  depblogisticated  air  is  found  in  the  re- 
ceiver. The  precipitate  per  se  of  mercury,  if  re- 
vived in  this  manner,  affords,  he  says,  another 
instance  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine :  *  If  phlo- 
giston alone,'  says  he, '  could  pass  through  the  re- 
tort, there  would  not  be  found  the  empyreal  air 
in  the  receiver,  and  the  ignoble  metals  might  be 
revived  in  the  same  manner.*  Light,  according 
to  him,  is  a  compound,  containing  phlogi.ston 
and  heat,  from  which  both  may  separate  them- 
selves in  proper  circumstances.  A  solution  of 
silver  in  nitrous  acid  mixed  with  chalk,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  sun-shine,  is  revived  into  a  metalic 
N)rm  by  the  phlogiston  of  light.  Nitrous  acid  in 
a  glass  vessel,  receives  phlogiston  from  light,  and 
becomes  of  an  orange  color ;  but  if  the  glass  be 
painted  black,  the  acid  receives  the  heat  not  the 
phlogiston.  £ven  the  various  colored  rays  of 
light  contain  unequal  shares  of  phlogiston ;  since 
the  violet  rays  part  more  easily  with  their  phlogis- 
ton to  revive  metals  than  any  other.  When  light 
is  not  stopped  in  its  passage,  no  heat  is  per- 
ceived ;  but  if  stopped  in  its  course,  the  oppos- 
ing body  receives  neat,  and  sometimes  phlogis- 
ton. l2ght  seems,  therefore,  to  be  the  matter  of 
beat,  loaded  with  a  superabundant  quantity  of 
phlogiston.  That  which  comes  out  from  a  fur- 
nace produces  heat  on  the  surrounding  bodies, 
which  ascends  with  the  rarefied  air ;  proceeds 
forward  in  straight  lines ;  and  may  be  reflected 
horn  polished  surfaces,  with  this  peculiarity,  that 
a  concave  glass  mirror  retains  the  heat,  whilst  it 
reflects  the  light ;  for  although  its  focus  is  bright, 
yet  it  it  not  warm.  A  pane  of  glass  also  put  be- 
fore a  burning  mirror,  retaius  the  heat,  and  allows 
the  light  to  pass  through  it.  Fire  is  more  or  less 
heated  to  the  luminous  state  of  bodies,  by  which 
they  are  resolved  into  their  constituent  parts,  and 
entirely  destroyed.  Combustion  is  the  action  of 
heat  penetrating  the  pores  of  bodies,  and  destroy- 
ing their  cohesion ;  in  this  case  the  body  parts 
with  its  phlogriston,  provided  there  be  a  substance 
present  which  has  a  strong  attraction  for  the  in- 
flammable principle.  If  the  heating  be  per- 
formed in  open  air,  the  empyreal  part,  on  ac*- 
coQQt  of  its  stronger  attraction,  unites  with  the 
inflammable  principle,  which  is  thus  set  at  li- 
berty; from  whicn  union  the  heat  is  com- 
pounded; and  scarcely  is  this  heat  generated, 
'^"hen  the  combustible  body  is  still  more  ex- 


panded by  it,  and  its  phlogiston  more  laid  open. 
The  more  the  heat  is  increased,  the  more  minute 
are  the  particles  into  which  the  combustible  body 
is  dissolved.  The  empyreal  air  meets  more  sur- 
faces, comes  in  contact  with  more  phlogiston, 
and  forms  an  union  with  a  greater  quantity  of  it, 
which  produces  a  radiant  heat.  At  this  moment 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  combustible  body  are 
so  much  disunited  by  the  still  increasing  heat, 
that  the  empyreal  air,  continuing  to  pour  in  upon 
it  in  streams,  attracts  the  phlogiston  in  still 
greater  quantities ;  and  hence  the  most  elastic 
substance,  light,  is  composed ;  which,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  combustible  matter,  shows  va- 
rious colors. 

All  this,  however,  is  so  exceedingly  contrary 
to  the  common  notions  of  mankind,  that  it  can 
scarcely  ever  be  seriously  believed.  The  pure 
light  of  the  sun  can  never  be  supposed  by  any 
mortal  to  consist  principally  of  a  substance  as 
gross  as  the  soot  of  our  criimneys,  without  a  de- 
gree of  evidence  of  which  the  subject  is  quite 
incapable.  With  regard  to  the  thbory  of  Four- 
croy,  it  is  evidently  deficient  in  one  of  the  es- 
sential requisites  to  produce  combustion,  even 
fire  itself;  for  if  combustion  depend  only  on  the 
attraction  between  combustible  bodies  and  pure 
air,  then  it  ought  to  take  place  on  all  occasions 
wherever  pure  air  and  combustible  bodies  are 
presented  to  each  other.  But  this  is  not  the  case ; 
for  though  we  put  a  piece  of  unlighted  charcoal 
into  a  jar  full  of  depblogisticated  air,  no  com- 
bustion will  ensue.  To  produce  this  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  charcoal  be  already,  in  part  at  least, 
in  a  state  of  combustion,  or  that  fire  be  applied 
to  it  from  without.  This  theory,  therefore,  instead 
of  explaining  the  matter,  gives  not  the  smallest 
insight  into  it ;  since  we  are  perpetually  left  to 
seek  for  the  cause  of  the  fire,  wnich  produced  that 
in  question ;  for  the  combination  of  a  combusti- 
ble body  with  air  is  the  efiect  of  combustion,  not 
the  cause.  And  Dr.  Crawford's  theory  appears 
evidently  insufiicient  from  the  following  consi- 
derations :  The  degree  of  specific  heat  contained 
in  bodies  cannot  be  measured  by  any  method  yet 
known  to  us ;  that  the  phrase,  quantity  of  heat, 
so  frequently  used  by  Dr.  Crawford  and  others, 
is  vague,  inaccurate,  and  improper ;  as  express- 
ing only  the  degree  of  sensible  heat  extricated, 
produced,  generated,  or  which  becomes  percepti- 
ble in  certain  circumstances  by  us,  without  regard 
to  the  real  quantity  contained  in  the  body  itself, 
either  originally,  or  after  it  has  parted  with  that 
in  question.  Thus  all  experiments  founded  on 
the  quantities  of  specific  neat  contained  in  diffe- 
rent bodies,  must  be  fallacious  and  inconclusive. 
Not  to  insist,  however,  on  these  general  argu- 
ments, it  is  contrary  to  fact,  that  '  bodies  which 
contain  a  large  portion  of  phlogiston  contain  but 
a  small  share  of  specific  heat,*  and  vice  versft,  as 
the  Doctor  asserts ;  which  will  appear  from  the 
following  considerations:  1.  The  only  methods 
by  which  we  can  measure  the  quantity  of  any 
matenal  substance  is  either  by  its  bulk  or  weight. 
2.  Whatever  occupies,  space,  and  resists  the 
touch,  we  have  a  right  to  call  a  material  sub* 
stance,  whether  we  can  see  it,  and  weigh  it,  or  not. 
Thus  air,  which  is  invisible,  and  not  very  easily 
ponderable,  is  universally  allowed  to  be  a  sub- 
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stance  and  not  a  quality.  3.  In  cases  where  we 
cannot  conveniently  measure  the  weight  of  any 
substance,  its  quantity  must  always  be  judged  of 
by  its  bulk.  Thus  the  quantity  of  air  contained 
in  a  bladder,  or  in  a  bellows,  is  always  judged  of 
by  the  degree  of  expansion  of  either.  4.  Heat, 
which  is  still  more  subtle  than  air,  is  measured 
in  this  way,  as  Dr.  Crawford  himself  acknow- 
ledges ;  for  the  expansions  of  mercury  are,  in  an 
arithmetical  progression,  expressive  of  the  real 
degrees  of  heat.  5.  Applying  this  rule  to  bodies 
in  general,  we  must  conclude,  that  the  expansions 
of  all  bodies  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  degrees 
of  heat  which  they  contain.  Thus,  if  a  body  is 
expanded  by  heat  to  double  its  bulk,  and  in  this 
state  remains  even  when  the  heating  cause  is 
withdrawn,  we  may  then  say  with  justice,  that 
this  body  contains  double  the  quantity  of  latent 
or  specific  heat  that  it  did  before,  and  so  on.  6. 
As  the  vapor  of  water  absorbs  a  vast  quantity  of 
heat,  and  likewise  becomes  prodigiously  expanded 
in  comparison  with  the  water  from  whence  it  is 

Eroduced,  we  may  conclude  that  the  quantity  of 
eat  absorbed,  or  of  specific  heat  contained  in  the 
steam,  is  to  the  specific  heat  contained  in  the  wa- 
ter as  the  bulk  of  the  steam  is  to  that  of  the  wa- 
ter. It  is  difficult  indeed  to  determine  how  much 
steam  exceeds  in  bulk  the  water  from  which  it  is 
derived ;  but  from  some  experiments,  Dr.  Black 
concludes  that  it  is  augmented  in  bulk  be- 
tween 1600  and  1700  times :  and  from  the  great 
quantity  of  heat  emitted  by  steam  during  the 
process  of  condensation,  which  in  some  cases 
exceeds  1000^  of  Fahrenheit,  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  quantity  of  its  expansions  is 
proportionable  to  that  of  the  heat  absorbed. 
7.  As  we  have  thus  ascertained,  by  the  great  ex- 
pansion of  aqueous  vapor,  that  it  has  absorbed 
a  vast  quantity  of  heat,  it  follows,  that  from  the 
expansion  of  other  substances  we  ought  also  to 
know  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  by  them. 
In  Dr.  Priestley's  experiments  on  the  conversion 
of  charcoal  into  inflammable  air,  he  found  that 
one  grain  of  charcoal,  dispersed  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun  in  vacuo,  gave  six  ounce  measures  of  in- 
flammable air.  In  another  experiment,  he  found 
that  2^  grains  of  charcoal  gave  15^  ounce  mea- 
sures of  the  same  kind  of  air.  But  finom  a  com- 
putation of  the  weight  of  the  air  so  produced,  it 
appears  that  at  least  an  equal  quantity  of  water 
with  that  of  the  charcoal  goes  to  the  composition 
of  the  aerial  fluid.  In  measuring  this  expansion, 
therefore,  we  may  allow  one-half  for  that  of  the 
water  requisite  to  form  the  inflammable  air;  and 
hence  the  grain  of  charcoal,  properly  speaking, 
absorbs  only  three  ounce  measures  of  fire.  That 
this  expansion  was  the  effect  of  fire  is  evident : 
for  there  was  nothing  else  present  but  fire,  or  the 
concentrated  light  of  the  sun;  the  experiment 
being  performed  bv  a  burning-glass  in  vacuo.  It 
cannot  be  a  fact  then,  as  Dr.  Crawford  asserts, 
that  a  phlogistic  body  contains  but  a  small  quan- 
tity of  specific  heat ;  for  here  so  small  a  quantity 
u  one  grain  of  charcoal  was  made  to  contain  as 
much  specific  fire  as  is  equivalent  in  bulk  to 
three  ounce  measures.  The  quantity  of  specific 
fire,  therefore,  contained  in  bodies,  is  not  deter- 
mined^by  their  being  combustible  or  not,  or  by 
their  containing  phlogiston  or  not.    8.  The  last 


part  of  the  doctor's  theoiy  must  also  beerroM' 
ous,  viz.  that  <In  the  act  of  combustion  the 
dephlogisticated  air  communicates  its  fire  to  the 
combustible  body.'  For  instead  of  this,  when 
dephlogisticated  and  inflammable  air,  mixed 
together  in  due  proportion,  are  set  on  fire,  they 
shrink  in  a  manner  into  nothing ;  so  that  instead 
of  the  one  communicating  its  fire  to  the  other, 
both  of  them  throw  out  almost  all  the  fire  they 
contain;  so  that  they  are  no  longer  air,  but 
water.  9.  Dr.  Crawford's  theory  of  combustion 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  any  external  cause  to 
set  on  fire  the  combustible  bodies.  If  dephlo- 
gisticated air  attracts  the  phlogiston  of  the  com- 
bustible body,  and  the  phlogiston  in  the  latter 
attracts  the  fire  of  the  dephlogisticated  air,  the 
consequence  of  which  is  combustion:  then, 
wherever  dephlogisticated  and  inflammable  air 
are  mixed,  combustion  ought  immediately  to  en- 
sue. But  this  is  not  the  case.  A  candle,  a  spark 
of  electricity,  or,  in  a  word,  some  body  already 
in  a  state  of  combustion,  must  be  applied  before 
we  can  produce  the  effect  in  question.  We  most 
therefore  seek  for  Uie  cause  of  combustion  in  the 
burning  body  applied,  which  will  be  foood 
equally  iuexplicaUe :  and  thus  we  are  not  adr 
vanced  one  step  in  real  knowledge,  by  Dr.  Craw- 
ford's hypothesis. 

The  theory  of  Lavoisier  was  therefore,  until  t 
recent  period,  the  only  resort  of  chemists. 

Dr.  Robison,  in  his  preface  to  Black's  lectuies, 
af^er  tracing,  with  pernaps  superfluous  xeal,  tbe 
expanded  ideas  of  Lavoisier  to  the  neglected 
germs  of  Hooke  and  Mayow,  says,  *  This  doc- 
trine concerning  combustion,  the  great,  tbe  cha- 
racteristic phenomenon  of  chemical  nature,  has 
at  last  received  almost  universal  adoption,  thou8;h 
not  till  after  considerable  hesitation  and  oppo- 
sition ;  and  it  has  made  a  complete  revolution  in 
chemical  science.' 

'  The  French  theory  of  chemistry,  as  it  wis 
called,'  says  Dr.  Ure, '  or  hypotliesis  of  combus- 
tion, as  it  should  have  been  named,  was  for  some 
time  classed  in  certainty  with  the  theory  of  gra- 
vitation. Alas !  it  is  vanishing  witli  the  lumi- 
nous phantoms  of  the  day ;  but  the  sound  logic, 
the  pure  candor,  the  numerical  precision  of  in- 
ference, which  characterise  Lavoisier's  Elements, 
will  cause  his  name  to  be  held  in  everlasting  ad- 
miration. 

*  It  was  the  rival  logic  of  Sir  H.  Davy,'  con- 
tinues this  writer, '  aided  by  his  unrivalled  felicity 
of  investigation,  which  first  recalled  cheroistiy 
from  the  pleasing  labyrinths  of  fancy,  to  tbe  more 
arduous  but  far  more  profitable  and  progressive 
career  of  reason.  His  researches  on  combustion 
and  flame,  already  rich  in  blessings  to  mankind, 
would  alone  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  scien- 
tific genius.' 

We  copy,  by  permission,  Dr.  Ure's  able  digest 
of  these  researches : — '  If  Bacon  were  to  revisit  the 
earth,'  it  has  been  well  said  by  another  writer, 
'  this  is  exactly  such  a  case  as  we  should  choose 
to  place  before  him,  in  order  to  give  him,  in  a 
small  compass,  an  idea  of  the  advancement  which 
philosophy  has  made  since  the  time  when  he  had 
pointed  but  to  her  the  route  which  she  ought  to 
pursue. 

'  The  phenomena  of  combustion  maj  be  C0R» 
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feniently  considered  ander  six  heads ; — 1st.  The 
tempencure  necessary  to  inflame  difierent  bodies. 
2d.  The  nature  of  flame,  and  the  relation  between 
the  light  and  heat  which  compose  it.  3d.  The 
heat  disengaged  by  different  combustibles  in 
baroing.  4th.  The  causes  which  modify  and  ex- 
tinguish combustion,  and  of  the  safe-lamp.  5th. 
Innsible  combustion.  6th.  Practical  inferences. 
Mst  Of  the  temperature  necessary  to  inflame 
diflerent  bodies.  1st.  A  simple  experiment  shows 
the  SQccessive  combustibilities  of  the  different 
bodies.  Into  a  long  bottle  with  a  narrow  neck, 
mtioduce  a  lighted  taper,  and  let  it  bum  till  it  is 
extinguished.  Carefully  stop  the  bottle,  and  in- 
troduce another  lighted  taper.  It  will  be  extin- 
guished before  it  reaches  tne  bottom  of  the  neck. 
Then  introduce  a  small  tube,  containing  zinc, 
and  dilute  sulpharic  acid,  at  the  aperture  of 
which  the  hydrogen  is  inflamed.  The  hydrogen 
will  be  found  to  bum  in  whatever  part  of  the 
bottle  the  tube  is  placed.  After  the  nydrogen  is 
extinguished,  introduce  Kghted  sulphur.  This 
will  bora  for  some  time ;  and  after  its  extinction 
phosphorus  will  be  as  luminous  as  in  the  air, 
and,  if  heated  in  the  bottle,  will  produce  a  pale 
yellow  flame  of  considerable  density.  Phospho- 
rus is  said  to  take  fire  when  heated  to  150^,  and 
sulphur  to  550^.  Hydrogen  inflames  with  chlo- 
noe  at  a  lower  temperature  than  with  oxysen. 
By  exposing  oxygen  and  hydroeen,  confined  in 
glasi  tubes,  to  a  rery  dull  red  (about  800  F.) 
they  explode.  When  the  heat  was  about  700  F. 
they  combined  vapidly  with  a  species  of  silent 
combustion.  A  mixture  of  common  air  and 
hydrogen  was  introduced  into  a  small  copper 
tube,  having  a  stopper  not  quite  tight ;  the  cop- 
per tube  was  placea  in  a  charcoal  fire ;  before  it 
became  visibly  red-hot,  an  explosion  took  place, 
and  the  stopper  was  driven  out.  We  see,  there- 
fore, that  the  inflaming  temperature  is  indepen- 
dent of  compression  or  rarefaction. 

'The  ratio  of  the  combustibility  of  the  different 
gaseous  matters  is  likewise,  to  a  certain  extent, 
is  the  masses  of  heated  matters  required  to  in- 
flame them.  Thus,  an  iron-wire  t-40th  of  an 
inch,  heated  cherry-red,  will  not  inflame  olefiant 
gas,  but  it  will  inflame  hydrogen  gas.  A  wire  of 
1-^,  heated  to  the  same  degree,  will  inflame 
ole6ant  gas.  But  a  wire  ijg  of  an  inch  must  be 
heated  to  whiteness,  to  inflame  hydrogen,  though 
at  a  low  red  beat  it  will  inflame  biphosphureted 
gas.  Yet  wire  of  l-40th,  heated  even  to  white- 
ness, wUl  not  infiarae  mixtures  of  fire-damp. 
Caihonic  oxide  inflames  in  the  atmosphere  when 
hrottght  into  contact  with  an  iron  wire  heated  to 
dull  redness;  whereas  carbureted  hydrogen  is 
not  inflammable,  unless  the  iron  is  heated  to 
whiteness,  so  as  to  bum  with  sparks.  These  cir- 
enmstances  will  explain  why  a  mesh  of  wire,  so 
much  finer  or  smaller,  is  required  to  prevent  the 
explosion  from  hydrogen  and  oxygen  from  pas- 
sine;  ftnd  why  so  coarse  a  texture  and  wire  are 
efficient  to  prevent  the  explosion  of  the  fire- 
damp, fortunately  the  least  combustible  of  all  the 
inflammable  gases  known.  The  flame  of  sulphur, 
vhich  kindles  at  so  low  a  temperature,  will  exist 
under  refrigerating  processes,  which  extinguish 
the  flaote  of  hydrogen  and  all  carbureted  gases. 
Let  the  smallest  possible  flame  be  made  by  a 


single  thread  of  cotton  immersed  in  oil,  and  burn- 
ing immediately  ypon  the  surface  of  the  oil.  It 
will  be  found  to  yield  a  flame  about  l-30th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Let  a  fine  iron  wire  of  ^J^  of 
an  inch,  made  into  a  ring  of  1-1 0th  of  an  inch 
diameter,  be  brought  over  the  flame.  Though  at 
such  a  distance,  it  will  instantly  extinguish  the 
flame,  if  it  be  cold ;  but  if  it  be  held  above  the 
flame,  so  as  to  be  slightly  heated,  the  flame  may 
be  passed  through  it  without  being  extinguished. 
That  the  effect  depends  entirely  on  the  power  of 
the  metal  to  abstract  the  heat  of  flame,  is  shown 
by  bringing  a  glass  capillary  ring  of  the  same 
diameter  and  size  over  tne  flame.  This  being  a 
much  worse  conducter  of  heat,  will  not,  even 
when  cold,  extinguish  it.  If  its  size,  however,  be 
made  greater,  and  its  circumference  smaller,  it 
will  act  like  the  metallic  wire,  and  require  to  be 
heated  to  prevent  it  from  extinguishing  the  flame. 
Now,  a  flame  of  sulphur  may  be  made  much 
smaller  than  that  of  hydrogen ;  one  of  hydrogen 
may  be  made  much  smaller  than  that  of  a  wick 
fed  with  oil;  and  that  of  a  wick  fed  with  oil 
smaller  than  that  of  carbureted  hydrogen.  A 
ring  of  cool  wire,  which  instantly  extinguishes 
the  flame  of  carbureted  hydrogen,  diminishes 
but  slightly  the  size  of  a  flame  of  sulphur  of  the 
same  dimensions.  By  tJt^e  following  simple  con- 
trivance, we  may  determine  the  relative  &cility 
of  burning,  among  difierent  combustibles.  Pre- 
pare a  series  of  metallic  globules  of  difierent 
sizesj,  by  fusion  at  the  end  of  iron  wires,  and  light 
a  series  of  yeiy  minute  flames  of  different  bodies 
all  of  one  size.  If  a  globule  l-20th  of  an  inch 
diameter  be  brought  near  an  oil  flame  of  l-30th 
in  diameter,  it  will  extinguish  it,  when  cold,  at 
the  distance  of  a  diameter.  The  size  of  the  sphe- 
rule adequate  to  the  extinction  of  the  particular 
flame,  will  be  a  measure  of  its  combustibility. 
If  the  globule  be  heated,  however,  the  distance 
will  diminish  at  which  it  produces  extinction. 
At  a  white  heat,  the  globule,  in  the  above  in- 
stance, does  not  extinguish  it  by  actual  contact, 
though  at  a  dull  red  heat  it  immraiately  produces 
the  eflect. 

'  2d.  Of  the  nature  of  flame,  and  of  the  relation 
between  the  light  and  the  heat  which  compose  it. 
The  flame  of  combustible  bodies  may,  in  all 
cases,  be  considered  as  the  combustion  of  an  ex- 
plosive mixture  of  inflammable  gas,  or  vapor, 
with  air.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  mere  com- 
bustion, at  the  surfisice  of  contact,  of  the  inflam- 
mable matter.  This  fiict  is  proved  by  holding  a 
taper,  or  a  piece  of  burning  phosphorus,  within  a 
large  flame  made  by  the  combustion  of  alcohol. 
The  flame  of  the  taper,  or  of  the  phosphorus,  will 
appear  in  the  centre  of  the  other  flame,  proving 
that  there  is  oxygen  even  in  its  interior  part. 
When  a  wire-gause  safe-lamp  is  made  to  bum, 
in  a  very  explosive  mixture  of  coal  gas  and  air, 
the  light  is  feeble,  and  of  a  pale  color.  Whereas 
the  flame  of  a  current  of  coal  gas  bumt  in  the 
atmosphere,  as  is  well  known  by  the  phenomena 
of  the  gas-lights,  is  extremely  brilliant.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  a  problem  of  some  interest, 
*  Why  the  combustion  of  explosive  mixtures, 
under  difierent  circumstances,  should  produce 
such  difierent  appearances?'  In  reflecting  on  tlie 
circumstances  or  these  two  species  of  combustion, 
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Sir  II.  Davy  wa»  led  to  imagine  that  the  cause 
of  the  superiority  of  the  light  of  the  stream  of 
coal-gas,  might  be  owing  to  th^  decomposition  of 
a  part  of  me  gas,  towards  the  intenor  of  the 
flame,  where  the  air  was  in  the  smallest  quantity, 
and  the  deposition  of  solid  charcoal,  which  first 
by  its  ignition,  and  afterwards  by  its  combus- 
tion, increased  in  a  high  degree  the  intensity  of 
the  light.  The  following  experiments  show  that 
this  is  the  true  solution  of  the  problem : — 

'If  we  hold  a  piece  of  wire-gause  of  about  900 
apertures  to  the  square  inch,  over  a  stream  of 
coal-gas  issuing  from  a  small  pipe,  and  if  we 
inflame  the  gas  above  the  wire-gause,  left  almost 
in  contact  with  the  orifice  of  the  pipe,  it  bums 
with  its  usual  bright  light.  On  raising  the  wire- 
gause  so  as  to  cause  the  gas  to  be  mixed  with 
more  air  before  it  inflames,  the  lieht  becomes 
feebler,  and  at  a  certain  distance  the  flame  as- 
sumes the  precise 'character  of  that  of  an  explo- 
sive mixture  burning  within  the  lamp.  JBut 
though  the  liglit  is  so  feeble  in  this  case,  the  heat 
is  greater  than  when  the  light  is  much  more 
▼ivid.  A  piece  of  wire  of  platina,  held  in  this 
feeble  blue  flame,  becomes  instantly  white-hot 
On  reversing  the  experiment,  by  inflamin|^  a 
stream  of  coal  gas,  and  passing  a  piece  of  wire- 
gause  gradually  from  the  summit  of  the  flame  to 
the  orifice  of  the  pipe,  the  result  is  still  more 
instructive.  It  is  found  that  the  apex  of  the  flame, 
intercepted  by  the  wire-gause,  affords  no  solid 
charcoal;  but,  in  passing  it  downwards,  solid 
charcoal  is  given  off  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  prevented  from  burning  by  the  cooling 
agency  of  the  wire-gause.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
flame,  where  the  gas  burned  blue,  in  its  imme- 
diate contact  wiSi  the  atmosphere,  charcoal 
ceased  to  be  deposited  in  visible  quantities. 

*  The  principle  of  the  increase  of  the  brilliancy 
and  density  ot  flame,  by  the  production  and  ig- 
nition of  solid  matter,  appears  to  admit  of  many 
applications.  Thus,  defiant  gas  gives  the  most 
brilliant  white  light  of  all  combustible  gases, 
because,  as  we  learn  from  Berthollet*s  experi- 
ments, related  under  carbureted  hydrogen,  at  a 
Tery  high  temperature  it  deposits  a  very  large 
quantity  of  solid  carbon,  rhosphorus,  which 
rises  in  vapor  at  common  temperatures,  and  the 
vapor  of  which  combines  witn  oxygen  at  those 
temperatures,  is  always  luminous;  for  each  par- 
ticle of  acid  formed,  must,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  be  white-hot  So  few  of  these  par- 
ticles, however,  exist  in  a  given  space,  that  they 
scarcely  raise  the  temperature  of  a  solid  body 
exposed  to  them,  though,  as  in  the  rapid  com- 
bustion of  phosphorus,  where  immense  numbers 
are  existing  in  a  small  space,  they  produce  a 
most  intense  heat.  The  anove  principle  readily 
explains  the  appearances  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  flame  of  burning  bodies,  and  of  flame  urged 
by  the  blow-pipe.  The  point  of  the  inner  blue 
flame,  where  the  heat  is  greatest,  is  the  point 
where  the  whole  of  the  charcoal  is  burned 
in  its  gaseous  combinations,  without  previous 
deposition. 

'  It  explains  also  the  intensj^r  of  the  light  of 
those  flames  in  which  fixed  solid  matter  is  pro- 
duced in  combustion,  such  as  the  flame  of  phos- 
phonis  and  of   zinc  in  oxygen,  &c.  and    of 


potassium  in  chlorine,  and  the  feeUeneSii  o'  die 
light  of  those  flames  in  which  gaseous  and  volatik 
matter  alone  is  produced,  such  as  those  of  hv- 
drogen  and  of  sulphur  in  oxygen,  phosphonis  m 
chlorine,  &c.  It  offers  means  of  increasing  the 
light  of  certain  burning  substances,  by  pUcing 
in  their  flames  even  incombustible  substances. 
Thus  the  intensity  of  the  light  of  burning  sol- 
phur,  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  &c.  is  wonder- 
fully increased  by  throwing  into  them  oxide  of 
zinc,  or  by  placing  in  them  very  fine  amianthai 
or  metallic  gause.  It  leads  to  deductions  con- 
ceming  the  chemical  nature  of  bodies,  and  various 
phenomena  of  their  decomposition.  Thus  ether 
bums  with  a  flame,  which  seems  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  olefiant  gas  in  that  substance.  Al- 
cohol burns  with  a  flame  similar  to  that  of  a 
mixture  of  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen.  Hence 
the  first  is  probably  a  binary  compound  of  ole- 
fiant gas  and  water,  and  the  second  of  carbonic 
oxide  and  hydrogen.  When  protochloride  of 
copper  is  introduced  into  the  flame  of  a  candle 
or  lamp,  it  affords  a  peculiar  dense  and  brilliuit 
red  light,  tinged  witn  green  and  blue  towards 
the  edges,  which  seems  to  depend  upon  the  chlo- 
rine being  separated  firom  the  copper  by  the  hy- 
drogen, and  the  ignition  and  comoustion  of  the 
solid  copper  and  charcoal. 

'  Similar  explanations  may  be  given  of  the 
phenomena  presented  by  the   action  of  other 
combinations  of  chlorine  on  flame;  and  it  is 
probable,  in  many  of  those  cases,  when  the  color 
of  flame  is  changed  by  the  introduction  of  in- 
combustible compounds,  that  the  effect  depends 
on  the  production,  and  subsequent  ignition  or 
eembustion,  of  inflammable  matter  from  them. 
Thus  the  rose-colored  light  given  to  flame  by 
the  compounds  of  strontium  and  calcium,  and 
the  yellow  color  given  by  those  of  barium,  and 
the  green  by  those  of  boron,  may  depend  upon 
a  temporary  production  of  these  bases,  by  the 
inflammable  matter  of  the  flame.    Dr.  Clarke's 
experiments  on  the  reduction  of  barytes,  by  the 
hydroxygen  lamp,  is  &vorable  to  this  idea.    Nor 
should  any  supposed  inadequacy  of  heat  in  or- 
dinary flame  prevent  us  fi:om  adopting  this  con- 
clusion.   Flame,  or  gaseous  matter,  heated  so 
highly  as  to  be  luminous,  possesses  a  temperatnie 
beyond  the  white  heat  of  solid  bodies,  as  is  shown 
by  the  circumstance,  that  air  not  luminous  will 
communicate  this  degree   of  heat.     This  is 
proved  by  a  simple  experiment.    Hold  a  fine 
wire  of  platinum  about  l-20th  of  an  inch  fiom 
the  exterior  of  the  middle  of  the  flame  of  a 
spirit-lamp,  and  conceal  the  flame  by  an  opaque 
body.  The  vrire  will  become  white-hot  in  a  space 
where  there  is  no  visible  light.    The  real  tem- 
perature of  visible  flame  is  perhaps  as  high  as 
any  we  are  acquainted  with.    Mr.  Tennant  used 
to  illustrate  this  position  by  fusing  a  small  filar 
ment  of  platinum  in  the  flame  of  a  common 
candle.    These  views  will  probably  offer  illus- 
trations of  electrical  light    The  voltaic  arc  of 
flame  from  tiie  great  battery  diflfers  in  color  and 
intensity,  according  to  the  substances  employed 
in  the  circuit,  and  is  infinitely  more  brilliant  and 
dense  with  charcoal  than  with  any  other  sub- 
stance.   May  not  this  depend,  says  Sir  H.  Davy, 
upon  particles  of  the  substances  separated  by 
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iht  clecfiial  attncdons  ?  And  the  partides  of 
dnreool  being  the  lightest  among  solid  bodies, 
as  tbeir  prime  equivalent  shows,  and  the  least 
ooberent,  would  be  separated  in  the  largest 

Soantities.  The  heat  of  flames  may  be  actually 
imiDished  by  increasing  their  light,  at  least  the 
heat  communicable  to  other  matter,  and  vice 
y&sk.  The  flame  from  combustion,  which  pro- 
duces the  most  intense  heat  amongst  those  wnich 
hare  been  examined,  is  that  of  a  mixture  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  compressed  in  Newmann's 
blow-pipe  apparatus.  This  flame  is  hardly  ri- 
uble  m  bright  day-light,  yet  it  instantly  fuses 
the  most  refractory  bodies;  and  the  light  from 
solid  bodies  ignited  in  it  is  so  vivid  as  to  be 
painful  to  the  eye.  This  application  certainly 
originated  from  Sir  H.  Davy's  discovery,  that 
the  explosion  from  oxygen  and  hydrogen  would 


not  communicate  through  very  small  apertures,  > 
and  he  himself  first  tried  the  experiment  with 
a  fine  glass  capillary  tube.  The  flame  was'  not 
visible  at  the  end  of  this  tube,  being  overpowered 
by  the  brilliant  star  of  the  glass,  ignitea  at  the 
aperture. 

3.  '  Of  the  heat  disengaged  by  different  com- 
bustibles in  the  act  of  burning. — Lavoisier,  Craw- 
ford, Dalton^  and  Rumford,  in  succession,  made 
experiments  to  determine  the  quantity  of  heat 
evolved  in  the  combustion  of  various  bodies. 
The  apparatus  used  by  the  last  was  perfectly 
simple,  and  perhaps  the  most  precise  of  the  whole. 
The  heat  was  conducted  bv  flattened  pipes  of 
metal  into  the  heart  of  a  body  of  water,  and  was 
measured  by  the  temperature  imparted.  The 
following  is  a  general  table  of  results : — 


Substances  bnnied,  1  lb. 

Oxygen 
coniomed 

Ice  melted  in  lbs. 

in  lbs. 

Lavoisier. 

Crawford. 

Dalton. 

Romford. 

Hydrogen    .... 

7-5 

295-6 

480 

320 

4 

85 

defiant  gas     .     .    . 

3-50 

88 

Carbonic  oxide     .    . 

0-58 

25 

Olive  oil     .... 

300 

149 

89 

104 

9407 

Rape  oil     .... 

3K) 

12410 

WiT 

3-0 

133 

97 

104 

126-24 

TWlow 

3-0 

96 

104 

111-58 

Oil  of  turpentine  .    . 

60 

Alcohol  

2-0? 

58 

67-47 

Ether,  sulphuric   .    . 

3 

62 

10703 

Naphtha      .... 

97-83 

Phosphorus      .    .     . 

1-3 

100 

6( 

Charcoal     .... 

2-66 

96-5 

69 

40 

Sulphur  

100 

20 

Camphor     .... 

70 

Caoutchouc      .    .    . 

42 

*The  discrepancies  in  the  preceding  table  are 
efficient  to  snow  the  necessi^  of  new  experir 
ments  on  the  subject.  Count  Rumford  made  a 
aeries  of  experiments  on  the  heat  given  out 
during  the  combustion  of  difitsrent  woods.  He 
found  that  one  pound  of  wood  by  burning,  pro- 
duced as  much  heat  as  would  have  melted  from 
tbottt  thirty-four  to  fifty-four  pounds  of  ice. 
The  average  quantity  is  about  forty.  MM.  Cle- 
ment and  Desormes  find  that  woods  give  out 
beat  in  the  ratio  of  their  respective  quantities 
of  carbon  *  which  they  state  to  be  equal  to  one- 
half  of  their  total  weight  Hence  they  assign 
forty-eiffht  pounds  as  the  quantity  of  ice  melted, 
in  burning  one  of  wood.  In  treating  of  acetic 
icid  and  carbon,  I  have  already  taken  occasion 
to  state,  that  they  appear  probably  to  overrate  the 
proportion  of  carbon  in  woods. 

'The  preceding  table  is  incorrectly  given  in 
several  respects  by  our  systematic  writers ;  Dr. 
Thomson,  wr  example,  states,  that  one  pound  of 
hydrogen  consumes  only  six  pounds  or  oxygen, 
though  the  saturating  proportion  assigned  by 
him  is  eight  pounds.  The  proportions  of  oxygen 
consumed  by  olive  oil,  phosphorus,  charcoal, 
and  sulphur,  are  all  in  like  manner  erroneous. 

In  vol.  i.  p.  184,  of  Dr.  Black*8  Lectures,  we 


have  the  following  notes :  *  One  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  the  best  Newcastle  coal,  when  applied 
by  the  most  judiciously  constructed  fiimace,  will 
convert  about  1^  wine  hogsheads  of  water  into 
steam,  that  supports  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere.' 1|  hogsheads  of  water  weigh  about  790 
pounds.  Hence  one  part  of  coal  will  convert 
nearly  eight  parts  of  water  into  steam.  Count 
Rumford  says,  that  the  heat  generated  in  the 
combustion  of  one  pound  of  pit-coai,  would 
make  36||  pounds  of  ice-cold  water  boil.  But 
we  know  that  it  requires  fully  5|  times  as  much 
heat  to  convert  the  boiling  water  into  steam. 

Therefore,   r-r-  =  6|,  is  the  weight  of  water 

d'5 

that  would  be  converted  into  steam  by  one  pound 
of  coal.  Mr.  Watt  found  that  it  requires  eight 
feet  surface  of  boiler  to  be  exposed  to  fire  to 
boil  off"  one  cubic  foot  of  water  per  hour,  and 
that  a  bushel,  or  eighty-four  pounds  of  Newcastle 
coal,  so  applied,  will  boil  off  from  eight  to  twelve 
cubic  feet.  He  rated  the  heat,  expended  in  boiling 
off  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  to  be  about  six  times 
as  much  as  would  bring  it  to  a  boiling  heat  from 
the  medium  temperature,  55^,  in  this  climate. 
The  mean  quantity  is  ten  cubic  feet,  which 
weigh  625  pounds.    Hence  one  pound  of  coal 
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burnt  is  equivalent  to  boil  off  in  steam  neuiy 
7^  pounds  of  water,  at  the  temperature  of  55  . 
In  situations  where  wood  was  employed  for  fuel 
to  Mr.' Watt's  engines,  he  allowed  three  times 
the  weight  of  it,  that  he  did  of  Newcastle  coal. 
The  cubical  coal  of  the  Glasgow  coal  district,  is 
reckbned  to  have  only  three-fourths  the  calorific 
power  of  the  Newcastle  coal ;  and  the  small  coal 
or  culm  requires  to  be  used  in  double  weight,  to 
produce  an  equal  heat  with  the  larger  pieces.  A 
Dushel  of  Newcastle  coal  is  equivalent  to  a  hun- 
dred weight  of  the  Glasgow. 

'  I  shall  now  describe  the  experiments  recently 
made  on  this  subject  by  Sir.  H.  Davy,  subser- 
vient to  his  researches  on  the  nz^ture  of  flame. 
A  mercurial  gas-holder,  furnished  with  a  system 
of  stop-cocks,  terminated  in  a  strong  tube  of 
platinum,  having  a  minute  aperture.  Above  this 
was  fixed  a  copper  cup  filled  witli  olive  oil,  in 
which  a  thermometer  was  placed.  The  oil  was 
heated  to  212°,  to  prevent  any  difference  in  the 
communication  of  neat,  by  the  condensation  of 
aqueous  vapor :  the  pressure  was  tlie  same  for 
the  different  gases ;  and  they  were  consumed  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  dme,  and  the 
flame  applied  to  the  same  point  of  the  copper 
cup,  the  bottom  of  which  was  wiped  after  each 
experiment.    The  results  were  as  follows :— 


Substances. 

Rise  of  ther 
from  212®  to 

Oxygen 
consomed. 

Ratios 
of  heat. 

Olefiant  gas. 
Hydrogen, 
Sulph.  hydrogen^ 
Coal  gas. 
Carbonic  oxide. 

270** 

238 

232 

236 

218 

60 
1-0 
30 
40 
1-0 

9-66 
260 
6-66 
600 
6*00 

'  The  data  on  which  Sir.  H.  calculates  the  ratios 
of  heat,  are  the  elevations  of  temperature  and 
the  quantities  of  oxygen  consumed  conjointly. 
We  see  that  hydrogen  produces  more  heat  in 
combustion  than  any  of  its  compounds,  a  fiact 
accordant  with  Mr.  Dalton's  results  in  the  former 
table ;  only  Sir  H.  Davy's  ratio  is  more  than 
double  that  of  Mr.  Dalton's,  as  to  hydrogen, 
and  carbureted  hydrogen.  On  this  point, 
'however,  Sir  li.  with  his  usual  sagacity  remarks, 
that  it  will  be  useless  to  reason  upon  the  ratios 
as  exact,  for  charcoal  was  deposited  from  both 
the  olefiant  gas  and  coal  gas  during  the  experi- 
ment, and  much  sulphur  was  deposited  from  the 
sulphureted  hydrogen.  It  confirms,  however, 
the  general  conclusions,  and  proves  that  hy- 
drogen stands  at  the  head  of  the  scale,  and  car- 
bonic oxide  at  the  bottom.  It  might  at  first 
view  be  imagined,  that,  according  to  this  scale, 
the  flame  of  carbonic  oxide  ought  to  be  extin* 
guished  by  rarefaction  at  the  same  degree  as 
that  of  carbureted  hydrogen ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered,  as  has  been  already  shown,  that 
carbonic  oxide  is  a  much  more  easily  kindled,  a 
more  ascendible  gas. 

*4.  Of  the  causes  which  modify  or  extinguish 
combustion  or  flame.  The  earlier  experimenters 
upon  the  Boylean  vacuum  observed,  that  flame 


in  highly  mrefied  air ;  but  die  degnse  o 

mrefaction  necessary  for  this  effect  has  bc^  d^ 
ferently  stated.  On  this  point.  Sir  M.  Davyl 
investigations  are  peculiany  beautiful  and  iij 
structive.  When  hydrogen  gas,  slowly  produce! 
from  a  proper  mixture,  was  inflamed  at  a  m 
orifice  of  a  glass  tube,  as  in  Priestley's  philti 
sophical  candle,  so  as  to  make  a  jet  of  flame  d 
about  1-6th  of  an  inch  in  height,  and  introdocd 
under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  containio 
firom  200  to  300  cubical  inches  of  air^  the  flam 
enlarged  as  the  receiver  became  exhausted ;  an 
when  the  gauge  indicated  a  pressure  betweei 
four  and  five  times  less  than  that  of  the  atmos 
phere,  was  at 'its  maximum  of  size;  it  thd 
gradually  diminished  below,  but  burned  aboTt^ 
till  its  pressure  was  between  seven  and  etghl 
times  less;  when  it  became  extinguished. 

'To  ascertain  whether  the  effect  depended 
upon  the  deficiency  of  oxygen,  he  uaed  a  large] 
iet  vrith  the  same  apparatus,  when  the  flame,  ^ 
his  surprise,  burned  longer;  even  when  the  ati 
mosphere  was  rarefied  ten  times ;  and  this  i^ 
reputed  trials.  When  the  larger  jet  was  usedj 
the  point  of  the  glass  tube  became  white-bo^ 
and  continued  red-hot  till  the  flame  was  extio^ 
guished.  It  immediately  occurred  to  him,  tfaaj 
the  heat  communicated  to  the  gas  by  this  tube 
was  the  cause  that  the  combustion  continueq 
longer  in  the  last  trials  when  the  larger  flanu 
was  used ;  and  the  following  experiments  coni 
firmed  the  conclusion.  A  piece  of  wire  of  plati^ 
nnm  was  coiled  round  the  top  of  the  tube,  so  as  to 
reach  into  and  above  the  flame.  The  jet  of  gas 
of  l-6th  of  an  inch  in  height  was  lighted,  and 
the  exhaustion  made.  The  wire  of  platinom 
soon  became  white-hot  in  the  centre  of  tne  flame, 
and  a  small  point  of  wire  near  the  top  fased. 
It  continued  white-hot  till  the  pressure  was  ^ 
times  less.  When  it  was  ten  times  it  continued 
red-hot  at  the  upper  part,  and,  as  long  as  it  was 
dull  red,  the  gas,  though  certainly  extinguished 
below,  continued  to  bum  in  contact  with  the  hot 
iKrire ;  and  the  combustion  did  not  cease  until 
the  pressure  was  reduced  thirteen  times.  It  ap- 
pears from  this  result,  that  the  flame  of  hydro- 
gen is  extinguished  in  rarefied  atmospheres,  only 
when  the  heat  it  produces  is  insufficient  to  keep 
up  the  combustion ;  whidi  appears  to  be  vvben 
it  is  incapable  of  conununicating  visible  ignition 
to  metal ;  and  as  this  is  the  temperature  required 
for  the  inflammation  of  hydrogen  (see  section  i)t 
at  common  pressure,  it  appears  that  its  com- 
bustibility is  neither  diminished  nor  increased  by 
rare&ction  from  the  removal  of  pressure. 

'  According  to  this  view,  with  respect  to  hy- 
drogen, it  should  follow,  that  those  amongst  otbff 
combustible  bodies  which  require  less  heat  for 
their  ascension,  ought  to  bum  in  more  rarefied 
air  than  those  Uiat  require  more  heat ;  and  those 
which  produce  much  heat  in  their  combustion 
ought  to  bum,  other  circumstances  being  the 
same,  in  more  rarefied  air  than  those  that  pro- 
duce  little  heat.  Every  experiment  since  made 
confirms  these  conclusions.  Thus  olefiant  gas, 
which  approaches  nearly  to  hydrogen,  in  the 
temperature  produced  by  its  combustion,  mi 
which  does  not  require  a  much  higher  tempera* 
ture  for  its  ascension,  when  its  flame  was  made 
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bftjetd  gas  from  a  bladder  connected  with  a 
nail  tube,  furnished  with  a  wire  of  platinum. 
Older  the  same  circumstances    as    hydrogen, 
ceased  to  bum  when  the  pressure  was  diminished 
between  ten  and  eleven  times.    And  the  flames 
of  alcohol  aud  of  the  wax  taper,  which  require 
a  greater  consumption  of  caloric  for  the  volatili- 
sation and  decomposition  of  their  combustible 
matter,  were  extinguished  when  the  pressure  was 
fire  or  six  times  less  without  the  wire  of  plati- 
num, and  seven  or  eight  times  less  when  the 
wire  was  kept  in  the  flame.    Light  carbureted 
hydrogen,  which  produces,  as  we  have  seen,  less 
beat  in  combustion  than  any  of  the  common 
combustible  gases,  except  carbonic  oxide,  and 
which  requires  a  higher  temperature  for  its  as- 
censiou  than  any  other,  has  its  flame  extinguished, 
even  diough  the  tube  was  furnished  with  the  wire 
when  the  pressure  was  below  l-4th.    The  flame 
of  carbonic  oxide,  which,  though  it  produces 
little  beat  in  combustion,  is  as  ascendible  as  hy- 
drogen, burned  when  the  wire  was  used,  the 
pressure  being  1-6tb.    The  flame  of  sulphureted 
oydrogen,  the  heat  of  which  is  in  some  measure 
carried  off  by  the  sulphur  produced  by  its  de- 
composition during  its  combustion  in  rare  air, 
when  burned  ia  the  same  apparatus  as  the  ole- 
fiant  and  other  gases,  was  extinguished  when  the 
pressure  was  l-7th.    Sulphur,  which  requires  a 
lower  temperature  for  its  accension  than  any 
oommon  inflammable  substance,  except  phos- 
phorus, burned  with  a  very  feeble  blue  flame  in 
tir  rarefied  fifteen  times ;  and  at  this  pressure 
the  flame  heated  a  wire  of  platinum  to  aull  red- 
ness ;  nor  was  it  extinguished  till  the  pressure 
was  reduced  to   l-20th.    From  the  preceding 
experimental  facts  we  may  infer,  that  ihe  taper 
would  be  extinguished  at  a  height  of  between 
nine  and  ten  miles,  hydrogen  between  twelve 
and  thirteen,  and  sulphur  between  fifteen  and 
sixteen.    Phosphorus,  as  has  been  shown  by  M. 
Van  Marum,  ^ums  in  an  atmosphere  rarefied 
sixty  times.    Sir  H.  Davy  found,  that  phosphu- 
reted  hydrogen  produced  a  flash  of  light  when 
admitted  into  the  best  vacuum  that  could  be 
made  by  an  excellent  pump  of  Naime's  con- 
ttmction.    Chlorine  and  hydrogen  inflame  at  a 
mnch  lower  temperature  than  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen.   Hence  the  former  mixture  explodes  when 
rarefied  twenty-four  times;  Ae  latter  ceases  to 
explode  when  rarefied  eighteen  times.    Heat  ex- 
thnsically  applied,  carries  on  combustion,  when 
it  would  otherwise  be  extinguished.    Camphor 
in  a  thick  metallic  tube,  which  disperses  the  heat, 
ceases  to  bum  in  air  rarefied  six  times ;  in  a 
glass  tube  which  becomes  ignited,  the  flame  of 
camphor  exists   under  a  ninefold  rarefaction. 
Contact  with  a  red-hot  iron  makes  naphtha  glow 
with  a  lambent  flame  at  a  rare&ction  of  thirty 
times;  though,  without  foreign  heat,  its  flame 
dies  at  an  atmospheric  rarefaction  of  six.    If  the 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  expanded  to 
its  non-explosive  tenui^,  be  exposed  to  the  ig- 
mtion  of  a  glass  tube,  the  electric  spark  will  then 
cause  an  explosion,  at  least  in  the  heated  portion 
of  the  gases. 

'We  shall  now  detail  briefly  the  eflects  of  rar 
tefiu^OD  by  heat  on  combustion  and  explosion* 
WelmowAatair,  by  being  heated  from  33^  to 


212^  expands  3-8ths,  or  eight  parts  become 
eleven.  Sir  H.  Davy  justly  estimates  the  tempe- 
rature corresponding  to  an  increase  of  one  volume 
of  air  at  212°,  into  two  volumes  and  a  half, 
(which  took  place  when  the  enclosing  glass  tube 
began  to  soften  with  ignition),  at  1035°  Fahren- 
heit. Sir  H.  introduced  into  a  small  glass  tube, 
over  well  boiled  mercury,  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen,  and  heatea  the 
tube  by  a  spirit-lamp,  till  the  volume  of  the  gas 
was  increased  from  1  to  2' 5.  By  means  ol  a 
blow-pipe  and  another  lamp,  he  made  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube  red-hot,  when  an  explosion 
instantly  took  place.  This  experiment  refutes 
the  notions  of  M.  de  Grotthus,  on  the  non-ex- 
plosiveness  of  that  mixture,  when  expanded  by 
neat  He  introduced  into  a  bladder  a  mixture 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  connected  thii 
bladder  with  a  thick  glass  tube  of  about  l-6th  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  three  feet  long,  curved 
so  that  it  could  be  gradually  heated  in  a  charcoal 
furnace :  two  spirit-lamps  were  pUoed  under  the 
tube,  where  it  entered  tne  charcoal  fire,  and  the 
mixture  was  very  slowlv  passed  through.  An 
explosion  took  place  berore  the  tube  was  red-hot. 
This  fine  expenment  shows,  that  expansion  by 
heat,  insteaci  of  diminishing  the  accendibility  of 
gases,  enables  them,  on  the  contrary,  to  explode 
apparently  at  a  lower  temperature ;  which  seems 
perfectly  reasonable,  as  a  part  of  the  heat  com- 
municated by  any  ignited  Dody,  must  be  lost  ia 
gradually  raising  the  temperature.  M.  de  Grot- 
thus has  stated,  that  if  a  glowing  coal  be  brought 
into  contact  with  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen, it  only  rarefies  them,  but  does  not  ex- 
plode them.  This  depends  on  the  degree  of 
heat  communicated  by  the  coal.  If  it  is  red 
in  day-light,  and  free  from  ashes,  it  uniformly 
explodes  the  mixture.  If  its  redness  be  barely 
visible  in  the  shade,  it  will  not  explode  them,  but 
cause  their  slow  combination.  The  general  phe- 
nomenon is  wholly  unconnected  with  rarefaction, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  circumstance :  when 
the  heat  b  greatest,  and  before  the  invisible  com- 
bination is  completed,  if  an  iron  wire,  heated  to 
whiteness,  be  placed  upon  the  coal  within  the 
vessel,  the  mixture  instantly  explodes. 

'  Subcarbureted  hydrogen,  dr  fire-damp,  as 
has  been  shown,  requires  a  very  strong  heat  for 
its  inflammation.  It  therefore  offered  a  good  sub- 
stance for  an  experiment  on  the  effect  of  high  de- 
grees of  rarefaction,  by  heat,  on  combustion. 
One  part  of  this  gas,  and  eight  of  air,  were 
mixed  together,  and  introduced  into  a  bladder 
furnished  with  a  capillary  tube.  This  tube  was 
heated  till  it  began  to  melt.  The  mixture  was 
then  passed  through  it  into  the  flame  of  a  spirit- 
lamp,  when  it  took  fire,  and  burned  with  its  own 
peculiar  explosive  light,  beyond  the  flame  of  the 
lamp ;  and  when  withdrawn,  though  the  aperture 
was  quite  white-hot,  it  continued  to  burn  vividly. 
That  the  compression  in  one  part  of  an  explosive 
mixture,  produced  by  the  sudden  expansion  of 
another  part  by  heat,  or  the  electric  spark,  is  not 
the  cause  of  combustion,  as  has  been  supposed 
by  Mr.  Higgins,  M.  BerthoUet,  and  others,  ap- 
pears to  l^  evident  from  what  has  been  stated, 
and  is  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  following 
facts : — A  mixture  of  biphosphunted  hydrpgea 
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gas  and  ox^rgen,  whicb  explode  at  a  heat  a  little 
above  that  of  boiling  water,  was  confined  by  mer^ 
cury,  and  very  gradually  heated  on  a  sand  bath. 
When  the  temperature  of  the  mercury  was  242^, 
the  mixture  exploded.  A  similar  mixture  was 
placed  in  a  receiver  communicating  with  a  con- 
densing syringe,  and  condensed  over  mercury  till 
it  occupied  only  one-fifth  of  its  original  volume. 
No  explosion  took  place,  and  no  chemical  change 
had  occurred ;  for,  when  its  volume  was  restored, 
it  was  instantly  exploded  by  the  spirit-lamp.  It 
would  appear  then  that  the  heat  given  out  by  the 
compression  of  gases,  is  the  r^  cause  of  the 
comoustion  which  it  produces ;  and  that  at  ce^• 
tain  elevations  of  temperature,  whether  in  rare- 
fied or  compressed  atmospheres,  explosion  or 
combustion  occurs ;  that  is,  bodies  combine  with 
the  production  of  heat  and  light.  Since  it  ap- 
pears that  gaseous  matter  acquires  a  double, 
.  triple,  quadruple,  fcc.,  bulk,  by  the  successive 
increments  of  480°  Fahrenheit,  2  x  480°,  3  X 
480°,  &c.,  we  may  gain  approximations  to  the 
temperature  of  flame,  by  measuring  the  expansion 
of  a  pseous  mixture  at  the  instant  of  explosion, 
provided  the  resulting  compound  gas  occupy, 
after  cooling,  the  same  bulk  as  the  sum  of  its 
constituents.  Now  this  is  the  case  with  chlorine 
and  hydrogen,  and  with  prussine  and  oxygen. 
The  latter  detonated  in  tlie  proportion  of  one  to 
two,  in  a  tube  of  about  two-fifths  of  an  inch 
diameier,  displaced  a  quantity  of  water,  which 
demonstrated  an  expansion  of  fifteen  times  their 
original  bulk.  .  Hence  15  x  480°  z=  7200°  of 
Fahrenheit ;  and  the  real  temperature  is  probably 


much  higher,  for  heat  must  be  lost  by  oommanW 
cation  to  the  tube  and  the  water.  The  heat  of 
tlie  gaseous  carbon  in  combustion  in  this  gas,  ap- 
pears more  intense  than  that  of  hydrogen ;  for  it 
was  found  that  a  filament  of  platinum  was  fiised 
by  a  flame  of  prussine  (cyanogen)  in  the  air, 
which  was  not  fused  by  a  similar  flame  of  hydr> 
gen.  We  have  thus  detailed  the  modifications 
produced  in  combustion  by  rarefaction,  mechani- 
cal and  calorific.  It  remains  on  this  head  to 
state  the  effects  of  the  mixture  of  difierent  gases, 
and  those  of  different  cooling  orifices,  on  flame. 
'  In  Sir  H.  Davy's  first  paper  on  the  fire-damp 
of  coat  mines,  he  mentioned  that  carbonic  acid 
had  a  greater  influence  in  destroying  the  expiosne 
power  of  mixtures  of  fire-damp  and  air,  than 
axote ;  and  he  supposed  the  cause  tobe  iu  greater 
densi^  and  capacity  for  heat,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  might  exert  a  greater  cooling  agency, 
and  thus  prevent  the  temperature  of  the  mixture 
from  being  raised  to  that  degree  necessary  for 
combustion.  He  subse^uentlv  made  a  series  of 
experiments  with  the  view  of  determining  how 
far  this  idea  is  correct,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  general  phenomena  of  the  efiects 
of  the  mixture  of  gaseous  substances  upon  ex- 
plosion and  combustion.  He  took  given  volumes 
of  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  hydrogen  and  one 
part  of  oxygen  by  measure,  and,  diluting  them 
with  various  oiiantities  of  different  elastic  fluids, 
he  ascertained  at  what  degree  of  dilution  the 
power  of  inflammation  by  a  strong  spark  from  a 
Leyden  phial  was  destroyed.  He  found  that  for 
one  of  the  mixture,  inflammation  was 


Prevented 

Permitted 

Cooling  power. 

Of  hydrogen 
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2-66 

Oxygen 
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Nitrous  oxide 

11 

10 
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Subcarbureted  hydrogen 
Sulphureted  hydrogen 
Olefiantgas 
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2*18  (coal  gas) 
1-6 

Muriatic  acid  gas 

2 

n 

Chlorine 

0-66 

Silicated  fluoric  gas 

tt 

A 

Azote         .... 

1-33 

Carbonic  acid     . 

0-727 

The  first  column  of  the  preceding  table  shows 
that  other  causes,  besides  density  and  capacity 
for  heat,  interfere  with  the  phenomena.  Thus 
nitrous  oxide,  which  is  nearly  one-third  denser 
tlian  oxygen,  and  which,  accoitling  to  Delaroche 
and  Berard,  has  a  greater  capacity  for  heat,  in 
the  ratio  of  1-3503  to  0-9765  by  volume,  has 
lower  powers  of  preventing  explosion.  Hydro- 
gen also,  which  is  fifteen  times  lighter  than  oxy- 
gen, and  which  in  equal  volumes  has  a  smaller 
capacity  for  heat,  certainly  has  a  higher  power  of 
preventing  explosion ;  and  olefiant  gas  exceeds 
all  other  gaseous  substances,  in  a  much  higher 
ratio  than  could  have  been  expected  from  its 
density  and  capacity. 

'  I  have  deduced  the  third  column  from  Sir  H. 
D&yy's  experiments  on  the  relative  times  in 
which  a  tfaennoraeter»  heated  to  100^,  when 


plunged  into  a  volume  of  twenty-one  cubic  indies 
of  the  respective  gases  at  52°,  took  to  cool  down 
to  106°.  Where  an  elastic  fluid  exerts  a  cool'mg 
influence  on  a  solid  surface,  the  effect  must  de- 
pend principally  upon  the  rapidity  with  which 
Its  particles  change  their  places ;  but  where  the 
cooling  particles  are  mixed  throughout  a  mass 
with  other  gaseous  particles,  their  effect  must  de- 
pend principally  upon  the  power  they  possess  of 
rapidly abstractmgneat  from  the  contiguous  par- 
ticles ;  and  this  will  depend  probably  upon  two 
causes,  the  simple  abstracting  power  by  whidi 
they  become  quickly  heated,  and  their  caipaci^ 
for  heat,  which  is  great  in  proportion  as  their 
temperatures  are  less  raised  oy  this  abstraction. 
The  power  of  elastic  fluids  to  abstract  heat  from 
solids,  appears  from  the  above  experiments  to  be 
in  some  inverse  ratio  to  their  density ;  and  there 
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sums  to  be  something  in  the  constitution  of  the 
light  gases,  which  enables  them  to  carry  off  heat 
from  solid  sur&ces  in  a  different  manner  from 
&at  in  which  they  would  abstract  it  in  gaseous 
mixtures,  depending  probably  on  the  mobility  of 
their  paits.  Those  particles  which  are  lightest 
mast  be  conceived  most  capable  of  changing 
place,  and  would  therefore  cool  solid  surfiices 
most  rapidly :  in  the  cooling  of  gaseous  mixtures 
the  mobility  of  the  particles  can  be  of  little  con- 
sequence. 

*  Whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  different  cooling 
powers  of  the  different  elastic  fluids  in  preventing 
inflammation,  very  simple  experiments  show  that 
(bey  operate  uniformly  with  respect  to  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  combustion ;  and  that  those  ex- 
plosire  mixtures,  or  inflammable  bodies,  which 
require  least  heat  for  their  combustion,  .require 
larger  quantities  of  the  different  gases  to  prevent 
the  effect,  and  vice  vers&.    Thus  one  of  chlorine^ 
and  one  of  hydrogen,  still  inflame  when  mixed 
with  eighteen  times  their  bulk  of  oxygen ;  whereas 
a  mixture  of  carbureted  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
in  the  proper  proportions  (one  and  two)  for  com- 
bination, have  their  inflammation  prevented  by 
less  than  three  times  their  volume  of  oxygen. 
A  wax  taper  was  instantly  extinguished  in  air 
mixed  with  one-tenth  of  silicatbd  fluoric  acid, 
and  in  air  mixed  with  one-sixth  of  muriatic  acid 
gas;  but  the  flame  of  hydrogen  burned  readily 
in  those  mixtures ;  and  in  mixtures  which  ex- 
tioguished  the  flame  of  hydrogen,  the  flame  of 
sulphur  burned.     In  cases,  however,  in  which 
the  heat  required  for  chemical  union  is  very 
small,  as  in  the  instance  of  hydrogen  and  chlo- 
rine, a  mixture  which  prevents  inflammation  will 
not  prevent  combination ;  that  is,  the  gases  will 
combine  without  any  flash.    If  two  volumes  of 
carbureted  hydrogen  be  added  to  a  mixture  of 
one  of  chlorine  with  one  of  hydrogen,  muriatic 
acid  is  formed  throughout  the  mixture,  and  heat 
p-oduced,  as  was  evident  from  the  expansion 
w!:en  the  spark  passed,  and  the  rapid  contraction 
afterwards ;  but  the  heat  was  so  rapidly  carried 
off  by  the  quantity  of  carbureted  hydrogen,  that 
DO  flash  was  visible. 

'  Experiments  oh  combustion  in  condensed  air, 
tt^  see  if  the  cooling  power  was  much  increased 
thereby,  show  that,  as  rarefaction  does  not  di- 
minish considerably  the  heat  of  flame  in  atmos- 
pherical air,  so  neither  does  condensation  con- 
siderably increase  it;  a  circumstance  of  great 
importance  in  the  constitution  of  our  atmosphere, 
which  at  all  heights  or  depths,  at  which  man  can 
exln,  still  preserves  the  same  relations  to  com- 
bostion.  It  may  be  concluded  from  the  general 
law,  that,  at  high  temperatures,  gases  not  con- 
cerned in  combustion  will  have  less  power  of 
preventing  that  operation,  and  likewise  tnat  steam 
and  vapora,  which  require  a  considerable  heat  for 
their  formation,  will  have  less  effect  in  preventing 
combustion,  particularly  of  those  bodies  requiring 


least  explosive  of  all  mixtures,,  requires  a  third 
of  steam  to  prevent  its  explosion,  whereas  one- 
fifth  of  azote  will  produce  that  effect.  These 
trials  were  made  over  mercury.  Heat  was  ap- 
plied to  water  over  the  mercury,  and  37*5  for 
100  parts  zz  I,  was  regarded  as  the  correction 
for  the  expansion  of  the  gases. 

*  We  shall  now  treat  of  the  effects  of  cooling 
orifices  on  flame.    The  knowledge  of  the  cool- 
ing power  of  elastic  media,  in  preventing  the 
explosion  of  the  fire-damp,  led  the  illustrious 
English  chemist  to  those  practical  researches 
whicn  terminated  in  his  grand  discovery  of  the 
wire-gaute  safe-lamp.    The  general  investigation 
of  the  relation  and  extent  of  those  powers,  serves 
to  elucidate  the  operation  of  wire-gause,  and 
other  tissues  or  systems  of  apertures  permeable  to 
light  and  air,  in  intercepting  flame,  and  confirms 
the  views  originally  §fiven  of  this  marvellous 
phenomenon.    We  have  seen  that  flame  is  gase- 
ous matter,  heated  so  highly  as  to  be  luminous, 
and  that  to  a  degree  of  temperature  beyond  the 
white  heat  of  solid  bodies ;  for  air  not  luminous 
will  communicate  this  degree  of  heat    When 
an  attempt  is  made  to  pass  flame  through  a  very 
fine  mesh  of  wire-gause  of  the  common  temper- 
ature, the  gause  cools  each  portion  of  the  elastic 
matter  that  passes  through  it,  so  as  to  reduce  its 
temperature  below  that  degree  at  which  it  is  lu- 
minous.   This  diminution  of  temperature  is  pro- 
portional to  the  smallness  of  the  mesh,  and  to 
the  mass  of  the  metal.    The  power  of  a  metallic 
or  other  tissue  to  prevent  explosion,  will  depend 
upon  the  heat  required  to  produce  the  combus- 
tion, as  compared  vrith  that  acquired  by  the  tis- 
sue.   Hence,  the  flame  of  the  most  inflammable 
substances,  and  of  those  that  produce  most  heat 
in  combustion,  will  pass  through  a  metallic  tis- 
sue, that  will  interrupt  the  flame  of  less  inflam- 
mable substances,  or  those  that  produce  little 
heat  in  combustion.    Or,  the  tissue  being  the 
same,  and  impermeable  to  all  flames  at  common 
temperatures,  the  flames  of  the  most  combustible 
substances,  and  of  those  which  produce  most 
heat,  will  most  readily  pass  through  it  when  it  is 
heated,  and  each  will  pass  through  it  at  a  different 
degree  of  temperature.    In  short,  all  the  circum- 
stances which  apply  to  the  effect  of  cooling  mix- 
tures upon  flame,  vrill  apply  to  cooling  perforated 
surfiices.    Thus,  the  flame  of  phosphureted  hy- 
drogen, at  common    temperatures,  will    pass 
through  a  tissue  sufficiently  large,  not  to  be  im- 
mediately choaked  up  by  the  phosphoric  acid 
formed,  and  the  phosphorus  deposited.      If  a 
tissue,  containing  above  700  apertures  to  the 
square  inch,  be  held  over  the  flame  of  phos- 
phorus or  phosphureted  hydrogen,  it  does  not 
transmit  the  flame  till  it  is  sufficiently  heated  to 
enable  the  phosphorus  to  pass  through  it  in  vapor. 
Phosphureted  hydrogen  is  decomposed  by  flame, 
and  acts  exactly  like  phosphorus.    In  like  man- 
mer,  a  tissue  of  100  apertures  to  the  square  inch. 


low  temperatures,  than  gases  at  the  usual  heat  of    made  of  a  wire  of  one-sixtieth,  will  at  common 


the  atmosphere.  Thus  a  very  large  quantity  of 
steam  is  required  to  prevent  sulphur  from  burn- 
ing. A  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  will 
explode  by  the  electric  spark,  though  diluted 
with  five  timet  its  volume  of  steam ;  and  even  a 
mixture  of  air  and  carbureted  hydrogen  gas,  the 


temperatures,  intercept  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp, 
but  not  that  of  hydrogen.  But  when  strongly 
heated,  if  no  longer  arrests  the  flame  of  alcohol. 
A  tissue  which  will  not  interrupt  the  flame  of 
hydrogen  when  red-hot,  will  still  intercept  that 
of  olefiant  gas ;  and  a  heated  tissue,  which  would 
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communicate  explosion  from  a  mixture  of  olefiant 
gas  and  air,  will  stop  an  explosion  from  a  mix- 
ture of  fire-damp,  or  carbureted  hydrogen.  The 
latter  gas  requires  a  considerable  mass  of  heated 
metal  to  inflame  it,  or  contact  with  an  extensive 
heated  surface.  An  iron-wire  of  ohe-twentieth 
of  an  inch,  and  eight  inches  long,  red-hot,  when 
held  perpendicularly  in  a  stream  of  coal  gas, 
did  not  inflame  it ;  nor  did  a  short  wire  of  one- 
sixth  of  an  inch  produce  the  effect,  when  held 
horizontally.  But  wire  of  tlie  latter  size,  when 
six  inches  of  it  were  red-hot,  and  when  it  was 
held  perpendicularly  in  a  bottle  containing  an 
explosive  mixture,  so  that  heat  was  communi- 
cated successively  to  portions  of  the  gas,  pro- 
duced its  explosion. 

'The  scale  of  gaseous  accension,  given  in  the 
first  section,  explains  why  so  fine  a  mesh  of  wire 
is  required  to  hmder  the  explosion  from  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  to  pass ;  and  why  so  coarse  a  texture 
and  wire  control  the  explosion  of  fire-damp. 
The  general  doctrine,  indeed,  of  the  operation  of 
wire-gause,  cannot  be  better  elucidated,  than  in 
its  effects  upon  the  flame  of  sulphur.  When 
wire-gause  of  600  or  700  apertures  to  the  square 
inch,  is  held  over  the  flame,  fumes  of  condensed 
sulphur  immediately  come  through  it,  and  the 
flame  is  intercepted.  The{  fumes  continue  for 
some  instants,  but  on  the  increase  of  the  heat 
they  diminish;  and  at  the  moment  when  they 
disappear,  which  is  long  before  the  gause  becomes 
red4iot,  the  flame  passes;  the  temperature  at 
which  sulphur  burns  being  that  at  which  it  is 
gaseous.  Where  rapid  currents  of  explosive 
mixtures,  however,  are  made  to  act  upon  wire- 
gause,  it  is  of  course  much  more  rapidly  heated ; 
and  therefore,  the  same  mesh  whicn  arrests  the 
flames  of  explosive  mixtures  at  rest,  will  suffer 
them  to  pass  when  in  rapid  motion.  But,  by  in* 
creasing  the  cooling  surfkce,  by  diminishing  the 
apertures  in.size,  or  increasing  their  depth,  all 
flames,  however  rapid  their  motion,  may  be  ar- 
rested. Precisely  the  same  law  applies  to  explo- 
sions acting  in  close  vessels.  Very  minute  aper- 
tures, when  they  are  only  few  in  number,  will 
permit  explosions  to  pass,  which  are  arrested  by 
much  larger  apertures  when  they  fill  a  whole  sur- 
&ce.  A  small  aperture  was  drilled  at  the  bottom 
of  a  wire-gause  lamp,  in  the  cylindrical  ring, 
which  confines  the  gause.  This,  though  less 
than  one-eighteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  trans- 
mitted the  flame,  and  fired  the  external  atmos- 
phere, in  consequence  of  the  whole  force  of  the 
explosion  of  the  thin  stratum  of  the  mixture  in- 
cluded within  the  cylinder,  driving  the  flame 
through  the  aperture.  Had  the  whole  ring,  how- 
ever, been  composed  of  such  apertuies  separated 
by  wires,  it  would  have  been  perfectly  safe. 

'Nothing  can  demonstrate  more  decidedly, 
than  these  simple  facts  and  observations,  that  the 
interruption  oi  flame,  by  solid  tissues,  permeable 
to  light  and  air,  depends  upon  no  recondite  or 
mysterious  cause,  but  on  their  cooling  powers, 
simply  considered  as  such.  When  a  light,  in- 
cluaed  in  a  cage  of  wire-gause,  is  introduced 
into  an  explosive  atmosphere  of  fire-damp  at  rest, 
the  maximum  of  heat  is  soon  obtained  :  the  ra- 
diating power  of  the  wire,  and  the  cooling  effect 
of  the  atmosphere,  more  efficient  from  the  ad- 


mixture of  inflammable  air,  prevent  it  horn  ever 
arriving  at  a  temperature  equal  to  that  of  dull 
redness.  In  rapid  currents  of  explosive  miitares 
of  fire-damp,  which  heat  common  gause  to  a 
higher  temperature,  twilled-gause,  in  which  the 
radiating  surface  is  considerably  greater,  and  the 
circulation  of  air  less,  preserves  an  equable  tem- 
perature. Indeed,  the  neat  communicated  to  the 
wire  by  combustion  of  the  fire-damp  in  wire- 
gause  lamps,  is  completely  in  the  power  of  the 
manufiicturer.  By  diminishing  the  apertures, 
and  increasing  the  mass  of  metal,  or  the  radiating 
surface,  it  may  be  diminished  to  any  extent 
Thick  twilled  gause,  made  of  wires  one-fortieth, 
sixteen  to  the  warp,  and  thirty  to  the  weft,  ri- 
vetted  to  the  screw  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
displacement,  forms  a  lamp  cage,  which,  from  its 
flexibility,  cannot  be  broken,  and  from  its  streugth 
cannot  he  crushed,  except  by  a  very  violent  blow. 
The  lamp  which  has  been  found  most  convenient 
for  tlie  miner,  is  that  composed  of  a  cylinder  of 
strong  wire-gause,  fastened  round  the  flame  by 
a  screw,  and  in  which  the  wick  is  trimmed  by  a 
wire  passing  through  a  safe  aperture.  Such 
have  now  been  used  for  many  years,  in  the  most 
dangerous  mines  of  England,  without  any  acci- 
dent. Whatever  explosive  disasters  have  hap- 
pened since,  may  be  imputed  to  the  neglect,  or 
gross  and  culpable  mismanagement,  of  that  in- 
nUlible  protector.    See  Co  a  l. 

'  5.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  most  cnrious 
of  all  Sir  H.'s  discoveries  relative  to  fire,  namely, 
invisible  combustion.  On  passing  mixtures  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  through  tubes  heated  be- 
low redness,  steam  appeared  to  be  formed  with- 
out any  combustion.  This  led  him  to  expose 
mixtures  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  heat,  in 
tubes,  in  which  they  were  confmed  by  fluid  fusi- 
ble metal.  He  found,  that  by  carefully  applying 
a  heat  between  the  boiling  point  of  mercury, 
which  is  not  sufficient  for  the  effect,  and  a  heat 
approaching  to  the  greatest  heat  that  can  be 
given  without  making  glass  luminous  ia  dark- 
ness, the  combination  was  effected  without  any 
violence,  and  without  any  light;  and  com- 
mencing with  212,  the  volume  pf  steam  formed 
at  the  point  of  combination  appemed  exactly 
equal  to  that  of  the  original  gases.  So  that  the 
fint  effect,  in  experiments  of  this  kind,  is  an  ex- 
pansion, afterwards  a  contraction,  and  then  the 
restoration  of  the  primitive  volume.  When  this 
change  is  going  on,  if  the  heat  be  quickly  raised 
to  redness,  an  explosion  takes  place,  with 
small  quantities  of  gasy  the  invisible  combustion 
is  completed  in  less  than  a  minute.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  slow  combination  without  con.- 
bustion,  long  ago  observed  with  respect  to 
hydrogen  chlorine,  oxygen  and  metals,  will 
happen  at  certain  temperatures  with  most  sub- 
stances that  unite  by  heat.  On  trying  charcoal, 
he  found,  that  at  a  temperature  which  appeared 
to  be  a  little  above  the  boiling  point  of  quick- 
silver, it  converted  oxygen  pretty  rapidly  into 
carbonic  acid,  without  any  luminous  appearance; 
and  at  a  dull  red  heat,  the  elements  of  olefiant 
gas  combined  in  a  similar  manner  with  oxygen, 
slowly  and  without  explosion.  The  effect  ot 
the  slow  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
is  not  connected  with  their  rarefiurtion  by  heat- 
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for  it  took  place  ^en  the  gases  were  coofined 
in  a  tube  by  fosible  metal,  rendered  solid  at  its 

Xsorfiice;  and  certainly  as  mpidly,  and 
t  any  appearance  of  light.  As  the  tem- 
Dentttie  of  flame  has  been  shown  to  be  infinitely 
bilker  than  that  necessary  for  the  ignition  of 
soMd  bodies,  it  appeared  probable  that,  in  these 
siieot  combinations  of  ga^ns  bodies,  when  the 
increase  of  temperature  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
render  the  gaseous  matters  themselves  luminous, 
y(>t  it  still  might  be  adequate  to  ignite  solid 
matters  eiposed  to  them. 

'Sir  H.  Dary  had  devised  several  experiments 
OB  this  subject.  He  had  intended  to  expose  fine 
wires  to  oxygen  and  olefiant  gas,  and  to  oxygen 
asd  hydrogen,  during  their  slow  combination 
QDder  different  circumstances,  when  he  was  led, 
accidentally,  to  the  knowledge  of  ihefacty  and  at 
tlie  iame  time  to  the  discovery,  of  a  new  and 
curious  series  of  phenomena.      He  was  making 
experiments  on  the  increase  of  the  limits  of  the 
combustibility  of  gaseous  mixtures  of  coal  gas 
aod  air,  by  increase  of  temperature.     For  this 
purpose  a  small  wire-gause  safe-lamp,  with  some 
Due  wire  of  platinum  fixed  above  the  flame,  was 
iatrodnced  into  a  combustible  mixture,  contain- 
io;^  tlie  maximum  of  coal  gas.    When  the  inflam- 
nation  had  taken  place  in  the  wire-gause  cylin- 
der he  threw  in  more  coal  gas,  expecting  that 
the  heat  acquired  by  the  mixed  gas,  in  passing 
through  the  wire-gause,  would  prevent  (be  excess 
6om  extinguishing  the  flame.     The    >  une  con- 
tinued for  two  or  diree  seconds  after  4i  ;  coal  gas 
was  introduced  ;  and,  when  it  was  extii  iguished, 
tfaat  part  of  the  wire  of  platinum  which  had  been 
bottot  remained  ignit^,  and  continued  so  for 
many  minutes.      When  it  was  removed  into  a 
dark  room  it  was  evident  that  there  was  no  flame 
in  the  cylinder.      It  was  immediately  obvious 
tbat  this  was  the  result  which  he  had  hoped  to 
attain  by  other  methods,  and  the  oxygen  and  coal 
gas  in  contact  with  the  hot  wire  combined  without 
ilaffle,  and  yet  produced  heat  enough  to  pre^rve 
tbe  wire  ignited  and  keep  up  thetr  own  secret 
combustion.      The  truth  of  this  conclucion  was 
proved  by  introducing  a  heated  wire  of  platinum 
into  a  similar  mixture.     It  immediately  became 
ignited  nearly  to  whiteness,  as  if  it  had  been  in 
actual  combustion  itself,  and  continued  glowing 
for  a  long  while.    When  it  was  extinguished  the 
iuilammability  of  the  mixture  was  found  to  be 
entirely  destroyed.    A  temperature  much  below 
ignition  only  was  necessary  for  producing  this 
curious  phenomenon,  and  the  wire  was  repeat- 
edly taken  out  and  cooled  in  the  atmosphere  till 
it  ceased  to  be  visibly  red ;  yet,  when  admitted 
again,  it  instantly  became  red-hot.     The  same 
phenomena  were   produced  with  mixtures  of 
olefiant  gas  and  air,  carbonic  oxide,  pnissic  gas, 
and  hydrogen ;  and  in  this  last  case  with  a  rapid 
production  of  water.    The  degree  of  heat  could 
be  regulated  by  the  thickness  of  the  wire.  When 
of  the  same  thickness,  the  wire  became  more  ig- 
nited in  hydrogen  than  in  mixtures  of  olefiant  gas, 
and  more  in  mixtures  of  olefiant  gas  than  in  those 
of  gaseous  oxide  of  carbon. 

'When  the  wire  was  very  fin^  as  l-60th  of 
in  ndi  ia  diameter,  its  heat  increased  in  rery 
combostibie  mixtuves,  so  as  to  explode  them. 


The  same  wire,  in  less  comlmstible  mixtures, 
continued  merely  bright  red,  or  dull  red,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  mixture.     In  mixture* 
not  explosive  by  flame  within  certain  limits,  these 
curious  phenomena  took  place,  whether  the  air  or 
the  inflammable  gas  was  in  excess.    The  same 
circumstances  occurred  with  certain  inflamma- 
ble vapors.    Those  of  ether,  alcohol,  oil  of^ tur- 
pentine, naphtha,  and  camphor,  have  been  tnecL 
There  cannot  be  a  better  mode  of  illustrating  the 
hci  than  by  an  experiment  on  the  vapor  of  ether 
or  alcohol,  which  any  person  may  make  in  a 
minute.      Let  a  drop  of  ether  be  thrown  into  a 
cold  glass,  or  a  drop  of  alcohol  into  a  warm  one ; 
let  a  few  coils  of  wire  of  platinum,  of  the  l-60th 
or  l-70th  of  an  inch,  be  heated  at  a  hot  poker  or 
a  candle,  and  let  it  be  brought  into  the  glass :  in 
some  part  of  the  glass  it  will  become  glowing, 
almost  white-hot,  and  will  continue  so  as  long  as 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  vapor  and  of  air  remain 
in  the  glass.    When  the  experiment  on  the  slow 
combustion  of  ether  is  made  in  the  dark,  a  pale 
phosphorescent  light  is  perceived  above  the  wire, 
whicn  is,  of  course,  most  distinct  when  the  yvire 
ceases  to  be  ignited.    This  appearance  is  con- 
nected with  the  formation  or  a  peculiar  acrid 
volatile  substance,  possessed  of  acid  properties. 
The  above  experiment  has   been    ingeniously 
varied  by  sticking  loosely  on  the  wick  of  a  spirit- 
lamp  a  coil  of  fine  platinum  wire,  about  ^  of 
an  inch  in  thickness.    There  should  be  about 
sixteen  spiral  turns,  one-half  of  which  should 
sanround  the  wick,  and  the  other  rise  above  it. 
Having  lighted  the  lamp  for  an  instant,  on  blow- 
ing it  out  the  wire  will  become  brightly  ignited, 
and  will  continue  to  glow  as  long  as  any  alcohol 
remains.    A  cylinder  of  camphor  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  both  wick  and  spirit.    The  ignition  is 
very  bright,  and  exhales  an  odoriferous  vapor. 
With  oil  of  turpentine  the  lamp  bums,  invisibly, 
without  igniting  the  wire ;  for  a  dense  column  of 
vapor  is  perceived  to  ascend  from  the  wire, 
diffusing  a  smell  by  many  thought  agreeable. 
By  adding  essential  oils  in  small  quantities  to  the 
alcohol,  various  aromas  may  be  made  to  perfiime 
the  air  of  an  apartment.     But  the  film  of  char- 
coal which  in  this  case  collects,  on  the  platina 
coil,  must  be  removed,  by  ignition  over  another 
spirit  flame,  otherwise  the  effect  ceases  after  a 
certain  time.    The  chemical  changes  in  general, 
produced  by  slow  combustion,  appear  worthy  of 
investigation.    A  wire  of  platinum  introduced, 
under  die  usual  circumstances,  into  a  mixture  of 
prussic  gas  (cyanogen),  and  oxygen  in  excess, 
became  ignited  to  whiteness,  and  the  yellow  va- 
pors of  nitrous  acid  were  observed  in  the  mixture. 
In  a  mixture  of  olefiant  gas,  non-explosive  from 
the  excess  of  inflammable  gas,  much  carbonic 
oxide  was  formed.     Platinum  and  palladium, 
metals  of  low  conducting  powers,  and  small  ca- 
pacities for  heat,  alone  succeed  in  producing  the 
above  phenomena.    A  film  of  carbon  or  sulphur 
deprives  even  these  metals  of  this  property. 
Thin  lamina  of  the  metals,  if  their  form  admits 
of  a  free  circulation  of  air,  answer  as  well  as  fine 
wires ;   and  a  laree  surface  of  platinum  may  be 
made  red-hot  in  tne  vapor  of  ether,  or  in  a  com- 
bustible mixture  of  coal  gas  and  air. 
'Sir  H.  Davy  made  an  admirable  practical 
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application  of  these  new  fecu.  By  han((ing 
some  coib  of  fine  platinum  wire,  or  a  fine  sheet 
of  platinum  or  palladium,  above  the  wick  of  the 
safe<lamp  in  tne  wire-gause  cylinder,  he  has 
supplied  'the  coal-miner  with  light  in  mixtures 
of  fire-damp  no  longer  explosive.  Should  the 
flame  be  extinguished,  by  the  quantity  of  fire- 
damp, the  glow  of  the  platinum  will  continue  to 
guide  him;  and,  by  placing  the  lamp  in  different 
parts  of  the  gallery,  the  relative  brightness  of  the 
wire  will  show  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  in 
these  parts.  Nor  can  there  be  any  danger,  with 
respect  to  respiration,  wherever  the  wire  con- 
tinues ignited;  for  even  this  phenomenon  ceases 
when  the  foul  air  forms  about  two-fifths  of  the 
volume  of  the  atmosphere.  Into  a  wire-gause 
safe-lamp  a  small  cage  of  fine  wire  of  platinum, 
of  i-70th  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  was  introduced, 
and  fixed  by  means  of  a  thick  vrire  of  platinum, 
about  two  inches  above  the  lighted  wick.  This 
apparatus  was  placed  in  a  large  receiver^  in 
which,  by  means  of  a  gas-holder,  the  air  could 
be  contaminated  to  any  extent  with  coal  gas. 
As  soon  as  there  was  a  slight  admixture  of  coal 
gas  the  platinum  became  ignited.  The  ignition 
continued  to  increase  till  the  flame  of  the  wick 
was  extinguished,  and  till  the  whole  cylinder 
became  filled  with  flame.  It  then  diminished. 
When  the  quantity  of  coal  gas  was  increased,  so 
as  to  extinguish  the  flame,  Sie  cage  of  platinum, 
at  the  moment  of  extinction,  became  white-hot, 
presenting  a  roost  brilliant  light.  By  increasing 
the  quantity  of  the  coal  gas  still  furUier,  the  ig- 
nition of  the  platinum  became  less  vivid.  When 
its  light  was  barely  sensible  small  quantities  of 
air  were  admitted,  and  it  speedily  increased. 
By  regulating  the  admission  of  coal  gas  and  air 
it  again  became  white-hot,  and  soon  after  lighted 
the  flame  in  the  cylinder,  which  as  usual,  by  the 
addition  of  more  atmospheric  air,  rekindled  the 
flame  of  the  wick. 

'This  beautiful  experiment  has  been  very  often 
repeated,  and  always  with  the  same  results. 
When  the  wire  for  the  support  of  the  cage,  whe- 
ther of  platinum,  silver,  or  copper,  was  very 
thick  it  retained  sufficient  heai  to  enable  the  fine 
platinum  wire  to  rekindle  in  a  proper  mixture, 
naif  a  minute  after  its  light  had  been  entirely 
destroyed  by  an  atmosphere  of  pure  coal  gas. 
The  phenomenon  of  the  ignition  of  the  platinum 
takes  place  feebly  in  a  mixture  consisting  of  two 
of  air  and  one  of  coal  gas ;  and  brilliantly  in  a 
mixture  consisting  of  three  of  air  and  one  of  coal 
gas.  The  greater  the  quantity  of  heat  produced, 
Uie  greater  may  be  the  quantity  of  the  coal  gas, 
so  that  a  large  tissue  of  wire  made  white-hot  will 
bum  in  a  more  inflammable  mixture  (that  is 
containing  more  inflammable  gas)  than  one  made 
red-hot.  If  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  air  and 
one  of  fire-damp  be  introduced  into  a  bottle, 
and  inflamed  at  its  point  of  contact  with  the  at- 
mosphere, it  will  not  explode,  but  will  bum  like 
a  pnre  inflammable  substance.  If  a  fine  wire  of 
platinum,  coiled  at  its  end,  be  slowly  passed 
through  the  flame,  it  will  continue  ignited  in  the 
body  of  the  mixture,  and  the  same  gaseous  mat- 
ter will  be  found  to  be  inflammable,  and  to  be  a 
supporter  of  combustion.  When  a  large  cage  of 
wire  of  platinum  is  introduced  into  a  very  small 


safe-lamp,  even  explosive  mixtures  of  fire-damp 
are  bumed  without  flame ;  and,  by  placing  any 
cage  of  platinum  in  the  bottom  of  the  lamp  round 
the  wick,  the  vrire  is  prevented  from  being 
smoked.  Care  should  be  taken,  of  course,  that 
no  filament  of  the  platinum  protrade  through  the 
wire-gause.  It  is  traly  wonderftil  that  a  slender 
tissue  of  platinum,  which  does  not  cost  one  shil- 
ling, and  which  is  imperishable,  should  afford  in 
the  dark  and  dangerous  recesses  of  a  coal-mine, 
a  most  brilliant  light,  perfectly  safe  in  atmos- 
pheres in  which  the  flame  of  the  safety4amp  it 
extinguished ;  and  which  glows  in  every  mixture 
of  carbureted  hydrogen  gas  that  is  respirable. 
When  the  atmosphere  be<M>me8  again  exptosife 
the  flame  b  relighted.  It  is  no  leas  surprising, 
that  thus  also  we  can  burn  any  inflammable  ts- 
vapor,  either  with  or  without  flame,  at  pleasure, 
and  make  a  slender  wire  consume  it,  either  with 
a  white  or  red  heat.' 

Combustion^  Spontaneous.  The  sponta- 
neous combustion  of  the  human  body  is  a  topic 
of  singular  interest,  and  great  sciemific  curiosity. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  great  quantity  of  wood 
or  coals  required  for  the  buming  of  a  dead  hu- 
man body,  and  the  slowness  with  which  this  pro- 
cess is  effected,  its  spontaneous  occurrence,  and 
rapid  completion  in  the  living  body,  at  a  mean 
temperature,  and  without  the  sensible  interven- 
tion of  any  ignited  material,  is  a  circumstance 
not  lightly  to  be  credited.  Nothing,  however,  is 
more  certain  than  that  such  a  phenomenon  does 
take  place ;  and,  to  philosophy,  the  contempla- 
tion of  it  is  highly  interesting.  Accidents  of  this 
kind,  indeed,  involve  many  important  questions: 
the  character  or  life  of  an  innocent  person  may 
be  implicated  in  their  investigation.  Hence 
arises  the  necessity  of  acquiring  precise  know- 
ledge respecting  their  nature,  so  that  we  may  not 
rashly  attribute  to  premeditated  crime,  the  con- 
sequences resulting  from  a  very  different  cause. 

This  remark  is  illustrated  by  the  history  of  a 
man,  whose  wife  perished  at  Rheims,  in  1725, 
by  the  mysterious  operation  of  spontaneous  com- 
bustion. Her  remains  were  discovered  in  the 
kitchen,  about  a  foot  and  a-half  from  the  fire- 
place :  some  parts  of  the  head  and  lower  limbs 
only,  with  a  tew  of  the  joints  of  the  back-bone> 
had  escaped  the  conflagration.  A  young  and 
handsome  fenoale  lived  in  the  house,  and  horrible 
suspicions  were  awakened  against  the  husband, 
who  underwent  all  the  rigor  of  a  criminal  pro- 
secution. He  appealed  from  his  first  sentence ; 
and,  in  the  intervsd,  the  woman's  death  was  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  occasioned  by  spontaneous 
combustion:  the  unfortunate    man,    in   conse- 

auence,  was  delivered  at  once  from  iniamy  and 
ie  scaffold. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  revert  for  fects  demonstra- 
tive of  spontaneous  combustion,  to  those  remote 
periods  when  the  mind,  credulous  from  its  igno- 
rance of  the  physical  sciences,  blindly  admitted 
the  reality  of  appearances  the  most  strange  and 
incredible  :  later  times  have  exhibited  instances 
of  it,  sufficiently  numerous  and  authentic  to  dis- 
sipate every  doubt  respecting  its  actual  occur- 
rence. In  attempting  to  explain  these,  it  is 
proper  to  bear  in  view,  that  they  take  place  in 
the  liviug  bodj;  and    conseouently,  that  vs 
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must  baniili  all  explanations  founded  excIusiTety 
on  the  physical  and  chemical  laws  which  regu- 
late iDammate  bodies. 

From  the  observations  already  on  record,  it 
appeals,  that  almost  all  the  victims  of  sponta* 
Mous  combustion  were  addicted  to  the  use  of 
strong  spirits.     Hence,  it  has  been  concluded, 
that  the  different  parts  of  the  bodies  of  such  per- 
sons had  undergone  an  alcoholic  impregnation, 
and  thus  contracted  a  degree  of  combustibility 
sa£Bcient  to  render  them  easily  inflammable. 
This  opinion  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  support- 
ed by  tho  dissection  of  persons  who  have  died  of 
intoxication,  and  whose  bodies  gave  out  a  spiri- 
tuous odor.     It  has  been  remarked,  also,  that 
the  flame  m  these  combustions  exactly  resembles 
baraiag  spirits;  that  the  individuals  to  whom 
this  accident  happens,  were  commonly  very  fiit 
or  very  thin ;  ana  that,  in  the  former  case,  the 
nt  supports  the  flame,  while  in  the  latter,  com- 
bastion  is  supported  by  the  deficiency  of  mois- 
ture.   But,  on  the  other  hand,  can  we,  in  sound 
physiology,  admit  the  assimilation  of  any  given 
substance,  without  its  first  undergoing  certain 
changes?    Vitality,  or  the  living  principle,  de- 
coys some  combinations,   and  forms  others. 
This  SicuXty  may,  indeed,  be  modified  by  dis- 
ease; yet  it  never  entirely  ceases  but  with  life. 
He  may  even   regard,  as  characteristic  of  vital 
action,  the  power  it  possesses  of  forming  bodies 
niore  complicated  than  the  products  of  inorganic 
nature.    6y  this  action  are  frequently  modified 
the  sabstances  which  come  to  it  from  the  external 
world ;  and  it  then  produces  bodies,  regarded  by 
chemists  as  incapable  of  decomposition.     Cal- 
careous earth  has  been  obtained  from  cones  of 
pine  growing  upon  a  barren  sand,  which  con- 
tained not  one  atom  of  that  substance ;  and  ve- 
getables yield  earthy  constituents  which  form  no 
f»rt  of  the  soil  tlwt  gives  them  nourishment. 
Certain  substances,  nevertheless,  preserve  some 
of  their  properties  after  being  assimilated,  such 
9s  color  and  odor.     Madder,  when  taken  into  the 
stomach,  reddens  the  bones ;  log-wood  communi- 
cates to  the  urine  a  red,  and  rhubarb  a  yellow 
tinge.    Agaric,  with  which  the  natives  of  Kamts- 
cUtka  intoxicate  themselves,  imparts  its  inebri- 
ating quality  to  their  urine ;  \nd,  by  frictions 
with  gariic,  the  breath  is  impregnated  with  the 
smell  of  this  vegetable.    But,  it  may  be  asked, 
are  these  substances  really  in  the  same  state  of 
combination,  wherein  they  existed  previously  to 
their  being  submitted  to  digestion  or  absorption  1 
£ren  on  the  supposition  that  alcohol  might  tra- 
verse the  animated  body,  as  it  soaks  a  sponge, 
would  not  its  extreme  affinity  for  water  oppose 
an  insuriDountable  obstacle  to  its  combustion  ? 
Do  not,  moreover,  the  inflammable  eructations 
sometimes  observed  in  gin-drinkers,  show  that 
U)e  spirituous  liquar  has  already  undergone  some 
modificatioD  in  tne  stomach ;  since  the  vu>or  of 
aident  spirits  is  not  susceptible  of  taking  fire  by 
simple  contact  with  the  atmosphere.    Anatomi- 
cal mspection  of  dead  bodies  aoes  not  afford  in- 
ferences more  conclusive,  provided  the  gin,  taken 
abundantly  a  ^ort  time  before  death,  has  not 
penetrated  their  structure,  when  that  structure 
could  BO  looker  offer  any  vital  resistance  to  its 
progress.    This  last  supposition  is  confirmed  by 
Vol.  VI. 


the  dissection  of  several  gin-drinkers  of  both  ;»exes, 
in  whom  no  alcoholic  odor,  but  inflammation 
of  the  stomach,  could  be  detected.  No  weight, 
in  fine,  can  be  allowed  to  the  resemblance  of  the 
flame,  in  human  combustions,  to  that  of  burning 
alcohol,  since  it  is  common  also  to  other  in- 
flammable substances,  as  hydrogen  gas,  and  its 
combinations  with  carbon  and  sulphur.  To 
these  objections,  may  be  added  the  fact,  that  in- 
temperance cannot  be  imputed  to  all  thos9  per- 
sons, without  exception,  who  have  perished  from 
spontaneous  combustion.  As  to  the  state  of 
corpulence  or  emaciation,  it  will  be  invariably 
found  that  the  fat  of  t!.e  body  is  never  suffi- 
ciently deprived  of  its  aqueous  part,  and  the 
wasting  never  sufficiently  decided,  to  admit  the 
supposition  of  a  degree  of  dryness  favorable  to 
rapid  conflagration. 

When  the  different  cases  of  spontaneous  hu- 
man combustion  have  been  classified,  for  the 
purpose  of  deducing  general  conditions  from 
them,  it  will  be  found,  1.  That  women  are  much 
more  subject  to  it  than  men  ;  now,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  skin  and  cellular  membrane  of  females 
are  more  tender  and  lax  than  those  of  man,  and 
that  women  are  more  disposed  to  corpulence. 
2.  That  spontaneous  combustion  has  commonly 
occurred  in  aged  persons,  almost  all  those  who 
have  perished  from  it  being  past  their  sixtietl> 
year.  3.  That,  independently  of  the  state  of  de- 
bility proper  to  such  age,  these  persons  had  suf- 
fered from  particular  debilitating  affections,  4. 
That  their  aebility  must  still  further  have  been 
augmented  by  the  circumstances  of  an  inactive^ 
life.  5.  That  many  among  them  were  corpulent : 
now,  corpulence,  at  an  advanced  age,  almost  in- 
variably implies  a  relaxed  state,  particularly  of 
the  system  called  lymphatic;  hence 'dropsy  and 
constitutional  infirmity  are  veiy  common  in  such 
persons.  6.  That  the  greater  number  of  the  vic- 
tims of  spontaneous  combustion,  were  addicted 
to  tlie  use  of  ardent  spirits,  7.  That,  near  the 
place  of  the  catastrophe,  has  almost  constantly 
been  found  an  ignitea  body  of  some  kind,  how- 
ever small,  as  a  lamp,  or  burning  coals.  8.  That 
the  conflagration  has  been  exceedingly  rapid,  and 
gained  every  part  of  the  body  ere  succour  could 
arrive.  9<  That  the  flame  was  very  light  and 
unsteady,  difficult  of  extinction  by  water;  and 
only  attacked  the  combustible  substances  around, 
when  remaining  for  a  considerable  time  in  con- 
tact with  them  10.  That  the  place  where  the 
combustion  happened,  exhaled  a  strong  empy- 
reumatic  odor ;  and  that  the  walls,  ashes,  and 
cinders,  were  covered  with  a  fcetid  moisture  and 
with  fat.  11.  That  the  trunk  of  the  body,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  bones,  was  commonly 
consumed;  and  that  there  remained,  in  mosf 
cases,  a  portion  'of  the  head  and  extremities, 
more  or  less  considerable :  and,  12,  That,  in  the 
majority  of  these  instances,  the  accident  has  taken 
place  at  a  low  temperature  cf  the  atmosphere, 
consequently  in  winter. 

For  a  correct  explanation  of  the  singular  ap- 
pearances now  under  consideration,  it  will  be 
necessary,  first  of  all,  to  distinguish  the  combus- 
tibility from  the  combustion  itself,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  cause  exciting  it.  Tlie  combustibility 
of  the  human  body  becomes  here,  as  we  may 
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suppose,  a  peculiar  condition;  since,  in  the 
healthy  state,  it  ranks  in  the  class  of  substances 
roost  difficultly  combustible.  This  combustibility, 
then,  is  determined  by  the  debility  oonseauent 
upon  z:ge,  diseases,  bodily  inactivity,  and  in- 
temperance. The  abuse  of  strong  liquors,  espe- 
cially gin,  debilitates  the  absorbent  system  in  a 
signal  degree;  and  this  state  may  give  rise,  in 
certain  cases,  to  the  formation  of  a  mass  of  sub- 
stance, alike  inflammable  and  susceptible  of  ac- 
cumulating, in  greater  or  less  quantity,  in  dif- 
ferent  parts  of  the  body,  according  to  their 
different  structure.  The  combustible  substance 
ought,  therefore,  to  possess  the  property  of  pene- 
trating easily  into  the  interstices  of  the  body, 
and  of  losing  nothing  of  its  combustibility  by 
contact  with  liquids.  These  conditions  are,  in 
no  class  of  substances,  better  combined  than  in 
the  inflammable  gases;  nor,  independently  of 
them,  can  the  fact  now  claiming  attention,  be 
well  explained.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for 
the  proauction  of  the  spontaneous  combustion, 
that  an  inflammable  gas  accumulate  in  the  cells 
of  the  cellular  membrane,  as  the  fluid  of  dropty 
is  accumulated ;  and,  without  admitting  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  whole  quantity  of  gas  requisite 
for  the  completion  of  the  process,  it  may  reason- 
ably be  supposed  that  it  terminates  in  giving  rise 
to  a  fresh  extrication  of  gas  from  those  parts  of 
the  burning  body  surcharged  with  hydrogen.  By 
this  theory  is  obviated  the  objection  which  the 
absence  of  a  previously  emphysematous  state  in 
the  victims  or  spontaneous  combustion  has  sug- 
gested; with  some  among  them,  however,  this 
state  seems  really  to  have  existed. 

Hydrogen  constitutes  one  of  the  principal 
elements  of  the  animal  body,  and  combinations 
the  most  various  are  there  formed  by  it  with  ca- 
loric, carbon,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus:  after 
death,  as  in  life,  its  presence  is  unequivocally 
detected.  It  may  be  useful,  in  this  place,  to 
review  the  different  phenomena  which,  in  de- 
monstrating that  truth,  connect  it  most  intimately 
with  the  subject  of  spontaneous  human  com- 
bustion. A  flame  was  observed  to  issue  from 
the  skin  of  a  pig,  at  the  moment  of  its  being  cut 
into  with  a  knife ;  and  two  eminent  anatomists 
saw  a 'vapor  exhaling  from  the  stomach  of  a 
woman  whom  they  had  just  opened :  it  took  fire 
on  the  approach  of  a  lighted  candle.  A  similar 
fiict  also  occurred  in  examining  the  stomach  of 
another  female,  who,  in  the  four  days  preceding 
her  death,  had  t&^en  no  food.  In  some  other 
cases,  the  gas  inflamed  without  the  intervention 
of  any  ignited  body,  merely  by  contact  with  the 
atmosphere.  On  the  opening  of  an  ox,  which 
bad  been  for  son^e  time  sick,  an  explosion  took 
place,  and  flame  bursting  from  the  stomach,  to 
the  height  of  more  than  five  feet,  scorched  the 
butcher,  as  well  as  a  little  girl  who  stood  beside 
him.  It  lasted  several  minutes,  and  gave  out  a 
most  disgusting  odor.  The  production  of  hy- 
drogen gas,  during  life,  cannot  be  doubted.  It 
is  known  to  be  daily  extricated  in  the  bowels, 
and  observations  analagons  to  these  just  enume- 
rated are  by  no  means  rare.  Inflammable  eruc« 
tations  frequently  occur,  particularly  in  northern 
regions,  where  persons,  after  an  immoderate  in- 
dulgence in  gin,  have  been  exposed  to  a  cold 


atmosphere.  Some  yean  sinoe,  aa  accident  of 
this  kind  befel  a  Bohemian  peasant :  he  died  in 
the  presence  of  many  witnesses,  from  a  column 
of  air  taking  fire  upon  its  extrication  from  the 
stomach,  and  baffling  all  the  ordinary  means  of 
extinction.  In  such  cases,  the  decomposition  of 
alcohol,  and  of  animal  substance  contained  in 
the  stomach,  has  generated  a  quantity  of  phos- 
phureted  hydrogen,  which  instantly  inflamei 
upon  contact  with  atmospheric  air.  lliis  pro- 
cess, however,  extends  no  forther;  because  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  do  not  possess  the 
conditions  requisite  for  a  more  general  coafla- 
gration. 

Since,  then,  we  cannot  deny  that  the  inflam- 
mable gases  are  developed  in  the  hiunan  body, 
it  cannot  surely  be  going  too  ftur  to  admit  tbeir 
occasional  accumulation  in  the  cellular  structure, 
in  quantity  proportioned  to  the  laxity  of  thatstrac- 
ture.    Hence,  it  happens  that  the  softest  parts, 
and  consequently  the  trunk,  are  most  subject  to 
these  gaseous  accumulations.    But  the  human 
body,  thus  rendered  highly  combustible,  cannot 
yet  take  fire  without  the  intervention  of  an  in- 
flaming  spark ;  for,  even  admitting  that  part  of 
the  inflammable  principle  consists  of  phosphu- 
reted  hydrogen  gieis,  we  are  unable    to  explain 
adequately,  and  in  all  cases,  the  general  confla- 
gration which  ensues.    By  some,  Sie  presence  of 
ignited  bodies  has  been  oonsidered  as  the  cause 
of  this  catastrophe ;  and  others  even  assert  that, 
strictly  speaking,  what  really  originates  in  acci- 
dent, cannot  be  called  spontaneous  combustioo. 
We  are  unable,  however,  from  this  view  of  the 
subject,  to  conceive  how  the  burning  should  be 
so  rapid,  general,  and  complete,  as  it  eommonly 
is ;  and  still  less,  on  what  part  of  the  body  it  is 
first  manifested.  Instances  of  human  oombustion, 
moreover,  have  occurred,  in  which  the  presence 
of  no  ignited  body  could  be  suspected.    In  com- 
paring tliese  vanous  eonsiderattonsy  with  the 
ratal  accident  detailed  in  the  subsequent  histo^, 
the  mind  is  led  to  regard  electricity  as  exerting 
considerable  influence  in  human  combustion,  or 
even  as  the  occasional  cause  of  this  extracmiinary 
phenomenon. 

No  one  can  doubt,  for  a  moment,  the  ideo- 
electricity  of  many  animals ;  and  this  state  exists, 
in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  with  many  indi- 
viduals of  the  human  species.  Experiraeots 
were  made,  during  a  severe  frost,  upon  a  woman 
whose  ideo-electricity  was  such,  that  sparks 
issued  from  her  hair  as  often  as  it  was  combed : 
a  Lejrden  phial  was  even  charged,  and  alcohol  in- 
flamed, with  these  sparks.  Sparks  of  electricity, 
indeed,  have  often  oeen  emitted  from  stockings 
of  wool  and  silk,  when  being  taken  off  the  limbs : 
examples  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied  to  an 
indefinite  extent.  Inflammable  substances,  ac- 
cumulated in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  pe- 
rished ft'om  spontaneous  combustion,  must,  by 
their  nature,  increase  the  electric  state.  Warmth 
will  equally  favor  the  explosion  of  the  inflaming 
sparks.  Thus,  the  proximity  of  fire  or  a  lighted 
candle  may,  in  some  instances,  have  aided  the 
process  of  human  combustion :  in  others,  the 
same  effect  may  have  been  produced  by  violent 
exercise  or  other  causes  capable  of  exciting  elec- 
tricity.   The  electric  spark,  thus  developed,  tra- 
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verses  with  extreme  rapidity,  bodies  in  any  way 
impregnated  with  inflammable  matter ;  and  the 
latter,  taking  fire  upon  every  point,  can  no  longer 
be  quenched  by  the  fluid  parts.  Thus,  the 
Duming  usually  proceeds  with  such  celerity,  that 
che  miserable  victim  has  no  time  to  call  ior  as- 
sistance. The  flame,  as  is  proved  by  observa- 
tion, at  first  spreads  upon  the  surface  of  the 
body;  because  there,  in  contact  with  the  air  of 
the  atmosphere,  it  is  fitted  to  support  combustion: 
it  is  subsequently  propagated  to  the  more  deep- 
seated  parts.  This  theory  will  explain,  without 
difficult,  the  following  circumstances  already 
alluded  to,  and  which  we  again  detail  with  their 
reattnu. 

I.  Women  are  more  subject  than  men  to  spon- 
taneous combustion,  because  their  more  relaxed 
structure  is  favorable  to  gaseous  accumulations. 

II.  Spontaneoos  combustion  most  frequently 
takes  place  in  aged  persons ;  because  such  are 
moie  addicted  than  the  young  to  the  use  of  ar- 
dent spirits ;  they  employ  less  exercise ;  and  their 
vital  energy,  particularly  that  of  the  lymphatic 
flystem,  is  weaker. 

III.  The  oharacters  of  the  flame,  its  lightness, 
mebilityy  and  resistance  to  the  action  of  water, 
are  those  of  hydrogen  gas.  The  natural  pheno- 
mena in  the  production  of  which  this  gas  enjoys 
a  principal  share,  as  ignes  &tui  and  certain  me- 
teors, extribit  similar  appearances. 

IV.  The  furniture  and  other  surrounding  oc- 
jects  are,  on  these  occasions,  little  damaged ;  be- 
cause hydrogen  gas,  in  combustion,  implicates 
the  generality  of  combustible  bodies,  only  when 
remaining  in  intimate  contact  with  them. 

V.  The  moisture  which  invariably  covers  the 
walb  where  the  conflagration  takes  place,  as  well 
as  the  charred  relics  of  the  body,  is  furnished  by 
the  comEbostion  of  the  hydrogen  gas,  and  also  by 
the  evaporation  of  the  liquids  of  the  body  itself. 
The  oily  appearance  of  it  arises  from  the  fat  which 
the  heat  has  fused ;  and  the  foetid  odor  proceeds 
from  tlie  eiopyreamatic  oil. 

VI.  The  trunk  of  the  body  has  always  suf- 
fered more  from  this  kind  of  combustion  than 
other  parts ;  this  circumstance  is  explained  by  the 
size  of  its  cavities,  and  the  looseness  of  their 
ceDular  structure :  and, 

VII.  Winter  is  the  season  in  which  spontaneous 
boman  combustion  most  fi'equently  occurs ;  be- 
cause the  cold  air,  which  is  a  bad  conductor  of 
electricity,  favors  the  ideo-electric  state  of  the 
animal  body. 

This  view  of  its  nature  is  founded  on  induc- 
tions afforded  by  many  (more  than  100)  well 
aothenticated  histories  of  spontaneous  human 
combttstion,  recorded  by  diligent  and  fiuth- 
fol  observers,  to  very  difierent  eras  and  countries. 
There  jirould  be  little  propriety,  however,  in 
swelling  the  present  article  by  udneeessary  ex- 
tiacts  wan  these :  yet  there  is  one  which  posses- 
ses extraordinary  interest,  as  die  subject  of  it, 
baring  survived  the  accident  for  a  time,  was 
eoabled  to  give  an  account  of  the  various  circam- 
stances  by  which  it  was  preceded  and  followed. 
Tbe  case  was  published  m  one  of  the  Journals 
of  Florence,  for  October,  1776,  by  Mr  Battaglia, 
the  sttii^n  who  attended  the  unfortunate  sufferer. 
It  is  v^ted  nearly  in  the  following  terms  :-^ 


*  Gio  Maria  Bertholi,  resiuent  priest  at  Monte 
Vo)ere,went  on  business  to  a  neiKhbouriug  fiiir; 
and,  having  spent  the  day  in  walking  about  the 
country,  arrived  in  the  evening  at  Femile,  in- 
tending to  sleep  at  the  house  of  his  brother-in- 
law.  Immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  was 
conducted  to  his  chamber  at  bis  own  request, 
when  he  had  a  handkerchief  placed  between  his 
shirt  and  shoulders ;  and,  being  now  left  alone, 
he  betook  himself  to  his  devotions.  Scarcely  had 
a  few  minutes  elapsed,  when  an  uneommon 
noise,  mingled  witn  cries,  was  heard  issuing 
fiom  his  apartment.  The  people  of  the  house 
were  alarmed ;  and  rushing  in,  found  the  priest 
stretched  upon  the  floor,  and  surrounded  by  a 
light  flame,  which  receded  as  they  approached, 
and  ultimately  vanished.  He  was  instantly  placed 
in  bed,  and  on  the  following  morning  visited  by 
the  surgeon,  who,  on  examination,  found  the 
skin  of  the  right  arm  and  fore-arm  detached  from 
the  muscles,  and  hanging  loose.  From  the 
shoulders  to  the  thighs,  the  integuments  were 
similarly  injured.  These  detached  portions  of 
skin  having  been  altogether  removed ;  and,  mor- 
tification being  perceived  on  the  right  hand, 
which  had  suffered  most  severely,  the  parts  were 
scarified.  Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  H 
had  fallen  by  the  next  day  into  a  state  of  com- 
plete gangrene.  On  the  third  day,  all  the  other 
scorched  parts  were  discovered  to  have  degene- 
rated into  the  same  icondition.  The  unhappy 
roan  complained  of  unquenchable  thirst,  and  was 
horribly  convulsed.  The  discharges  from  his 
bowels  were  putrid  and  bilious,  and  his  strength 
was  exhaustea  by  continual  vomitings,  aocorapa^ 
nied  with  delirium,  and  a  burning  fever.  Alter 
lying  two  hours  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  he 
expired  on  the  fourth  day.  While  he  lay  in  this 
lethargic  sleep,  his  attendant  observed,  with 
astonishment,  that  putrefaction  had  made  con- 
siderable progress,  so  that  the  body  exhaled  an 
intolerable  odor :  worms  crawled  from  it  on  the 
bed,  and  the  nails  were  spontaneously  detached 
from  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand. 

'This  unfortunate  man  informed  the  surgeon  that 
first  of  all  he  had  felt  a  blow,  like  that  inflicted 
by  a  cudgel,  upon  the  right  arm;  and  that,  at  the 
same  moment,  he  saw  a  light  blue  flame  attach 
itself  to  his  shirt,  which  was  instantaneously 
reduced  to  ashes;  yet  his  wrist-bands,  at  the 
same  time,  remained  utterly  untouched.  The 
handkerchief,  which,  as  formerly  mentioned,  had 
been  introduced  between  his  shoulders  and  shirt, 
was  entire  and  free  from  every  trace  of  burning^ 
His  drawers  and  breeches  had  equally  escaped ; 
but  his  cap  was  entirely  consumed,  although  not 
a  hair  of  nis  head  had  suffered  from  the  flame. 
That  this  flame,  says  Mr.  Battaglia,  dispersed 
under  the  form  of  elementary  fire,  had  destroyed 
the  skin,  and  reduced  the  shirt  and  cap  to  ashes, 
without  ixnjplicating  the  hair  of  the  head,  is  a  fact 
which  I  most  confidently  assert.  Moreover,  all 
Ae  symptoms  of  the  disease  were  those  of  a 
severe  bum.  The  night  of  the  accident  was  calm ; 
tbe  atmosphere  very  clear;  no  empvreomatic  or 
bituminous  smell ;  no  appearance  ct  ^moke  was 
perceived  in  th^ chamber;  but  the  himp,  before 
rail  of  oil,  was  become  dry,  and  its  wick  reduced 
to  a  cinder.'    ^uch  is  the  outiiae  of  this  very 
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singular  history,  the  chief  incidents  of  which 
seem  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  pre-conceived 
views  o{  mankind.  By  minds  peculiarly  con- 
structed, or  habituated  to  peculiar  modes  of 
reflecting,  it  will  consequently  be  regarded  as 
needinff  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  testi- 
mony tor  its  support.  But  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered that  we  have  no  more  pre-conceived  cause  ^ 
for  doubting  or  believing  the  spouUneous  com- 
bustion of  the  materials  composing  the  human 
body,  than  of  any  other  substances,  simple  or 
compound,  in  the  material  world  around  us. 
The  reality  of  its  occurrence,  therefore,  must  be 
determined  by  the  evidence  of  facts  alone,  and 
not  by  pre-conceived  views :  this,  as  well  as  all 
cases  of  the  same  kind  have,  widi  some  minute 
shades  of  difference,  been  attended  with  the  same 
characteristic  appearances, — a  fact  which,  inde- 
pendently of  all  other  testimonv,  should  be 
admitted  as  affording  internal  evidence  of  their 
authenticity. 

COME,  t;.  n.,  pret.  came  ;  participle,  come. 
Sax.  coman ;  Dutch,  comen  ;  German  kommen. 
Opposed  to  go,  to  remove  from  a  distant  to  a 
near  place;  to  draw  near,  to  advance  towards,  to 
move  in  any  manner  towards  another ;  implying 
the  idea  of  being  received  by  another,  or  of  tend- 
ing towards  another.  The  word  always  respects 
the  place  to  which  the  motion  tends,  not  that 
place  which  it  leaves ;  yet  this  meaning  is  some- 
times almost  evanescent  and  imperceptible.  To 
advance  from  one  stage  or  condition  to  another. 
After  giving  no  fewer  than  sixty  varieties  of 
meaning  or  applications  of  this  word.  Dr.  Johnson 
remarks : — Come  is  a  word  of  which  the  use  is 
various  and  extensive,  but  the  radical  significa- 
tion of  tendency  hitherward  is  uniformly  pre- 
served. When  we  say  he  came  from  a  place, 
the  idea  is  that  of  returning,  or  arriving,  or  be- 
coming nearer ;  when  we  say,  he  went  from  a 
place,  we  conceive  simply  departure,  or  removal 
to  a  greater  distance.  The  butter  comes ;  it  is 
passing  from  its  former  state  to  that  which  is  de- 
sired ;  it  is  advancing  towards  us.  As  &r  as 
each  of  these  varieties  is  distinct  and  definite,  we 
now  present  them  in  their  proper  order,  with  the 
illustrations  annexed : 

And  troubled  blood  through  his  pale  face  was  seen. 
To  come  and  go,  with  tidings  from  the  heart. 

Faerie  Queene, 
Cesar  will  eome  forth  tO'>day. 

Shakepeare,  JvHnu  Ceuar, 
Cemmg  to  look  on  yon,  thinking  you  dead, 
I  speak  onto  the  crown  as  having  sense. 

Id,  Henry  iV. 
The  colour  of  the  king  doth  come  and  go. 
Between  his  purpose  and  his  conscience. 

Id.  King  John, 

By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs. 
Something  wicked  this  way  comef.        Id,  Macbeih, 

Though  he  would  after  have  turned  his  teeth  upon 
Spain,  yet  he  was  taken  order  with  before  it  came  to 
that.  Bacon, 

Seditions,  tumults,  and  seditions  fames,  differ  no 
more  but  as  brother  and  sister ;  if  it  oome  to  that,  that 
the  best  actions  of  a  state  are  taken  in  an  ill  sense 
and  traduced.  Id, 

It  is  reported,  that  if  you  lay  good  store  of  kernels 


of  grapes  about  the  root  of  a  vine,  it  will  make  the 
vine  eome  earlier,  and  prosper  better. 

Id,  Natural  Hittory, 
Then  butter  docs  refuse  to  come. 
And  love  proves  cross  and  humoursome.  HwUhrat, 
To  CoitfE,  to  attain  any  condition  or  cha- 
racter. 

A  serpent  ere  he  come*  to  be  a  dragon, 
Does  eat  a  bat.  Ben  Jonton't  CaiaUHe, 

^    He  wondered  how  she  came  to  know 
What  he  had  done  and  meant  to  do.  Hmdibraa. 


The  testimony  of  conscience,  thus  informed, 
to  be  so  authentic,  and  so  much  to  be  relied  upon. 

Samth. 
To  become. 

So  came  I  a  widow ; 
And  never  shall  have  length  of  life  enough 
To  rain  upon  remembrance  with  mine  eyes. 

Shak^>eare.  Hemrjf  IV. 
When  he  returns  from  hunting, 
I  will  not  speak  with  him ;  say  I  am  sick. 
If  you  eome  slack  of  former  services. 
You  shall  do  well.  Id,  King  Lear. 

How  came  the  publican  justified,  but  by  a  short  and 
humble  prayer?  Ihqtpa'i  Rdetfor  Deeotion. 

To  arrive  at  some  act,  or  habit,  or  disposition. 
They  would  quickly  oome  to  have  a  natural  abhor- 
rence for  that  which  they  found  made  theqi  slighted. 

Locke, 
To  become  present,  and  no  longer  future. 
But  home  he  goth,  he  mighte  not  sojoume. 
The  day  wos  come  that  homeward  he  must  tume. 

Chauoer'i  Canterhary  Talm, 
Learn  to  be  well,  or  fairly  make  your  will. 
You've  played,  and  loved,  and  ate  and  drank  year 

fill. 
Walk  sober  off  before  a  sprightlier  age 
Comei  trittering  on  and  shoves  you  from  the  stage. 

Pope, 
In  his  Uir, 
Fixed  passion  holds  his  breath,  until  the  hour 
Which  shall  atone  for  years ;  none  need  despair : 
It  came,  it  cometh,  and  will  come — ^the  power 
To  punish  or  forgive— in  one  we  shall  be  slower. 

ByronU  ChUde  Uaeotd, 
To  become  present,  and  no  longer  absent. 
Come  then,  come  soone,  come  sweetest  death  to  warn. 
And  take  away  this  long-lent  loathed  light : 
Sharpe  be  thy  wounds,  but  sweete  the  medicines  be 
That  long  captived  souls,  from  weary  thraldom  free. 


Come  after  them,  for  haply  in  my  bower. 
Amusement,  knowledge,  wisdom,  thou  may'st  gain. 
If  I  one  soul  improve,  I  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

Beattie, 

Borne  on  the  swift,  though  silent  wings  of  time. 
Old  age  comet  on  apace  to  ravage  all  the  dime.      Id, 

No  dread  of  death,  if  with  us  die  our  foes. 
Save  that  it  seems  even  duller  than  repose : 
Come  when  it  will — we  snatch  the  life  of  life. 
When  lost — ^what  recks  it — by  disease  or  strife. 


To  happen ;  to  fall  out. 

The  duke  of  Cornwall  and  Regan  his  duchess,  will 
be  here  with  him  this  nighu— 

— How  eomee  that  7  SHoJkipeare.  King  Lmmr» 

To  befal  as  an  event. 

Let  me  alone  that  I  may  speak,  and  let  eome  on 
me  what  will.  JokxuL  13. 

To  follow  as  a  consequence. 
Those  that  are  akin  to  the  king,  never  prick  their 
fingers  but  they  say,  there  it  some  of  the  king's  Uood 
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ipilL  How  comer  tbat  T  says  he,  that  takes  upon  him 
Dot  to  conceive;  the  answer  is,  I  am  the  king's  poor 
cmuin*  Sir.  Shalupeare,  Hemy  IV. 

To  come  about.  To  come  to  pass ;  to  fall  out ; 
to  come  into  being.  Probably  from  the  French 
venxr  a  bout. 

And  let  me  speak  to  the  yet  unknowing  world,  how 
these  things  came  about.  Shakspeare. 

That  cherubim,  which  now  appears  as  a  God  to  the 
haman  soul,  knows  very  well  that  the  period  will 
eome  abamt  in  eternity,  when  the  human  soul  shall  be 
as  perfect  aa  he  himself  now  is.      Addi$onU  Spectator, 

To  come  about.    To  change ;  to  come  round. 

The  wind  eamte  about,  and  settled  in  the  west  for 
many  days.  Baeon't  New  AtUmtu, 

On  better  thoughts,  and  my  urged  reasons, 
Tliey  are  come  about,  and  won  to  the  true  side. 

Ben  t/bfuofi. 
To  come  again.    To  return. 
There  came  water  thereout ;  and  when  he  had 
dnnk,  hb  spirit  came  again,  and  he  revived. 

Judges,  xv.  19. 
To  come  after.    To  follow. 
If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  him- 
self, and  taUie  up  his  cross  and  follow  me. 

Matthew,  xvi.  24. 
To  come  at.    To   reach ;  to  get  within  the 
reach  of;  to  obtain  ;  to  gain. 

Neither  sword  nor  sceptre  can  eome  at  conscience ; 
but  it  is  above  and  beyond  the  reach  of  both. 

Suckiing. 

Caa  will  eat  and  destroy  your  marum,  if  they  can 

eeane  at  iL  Eoe^*$  Kalendar. 

In  order  to  come  a/  at  a  true  knowledge  of  ourselves, 

we  should  consider  how  far  we  may  deserve  praise. 

AddUon, 
To  come,  by.    To  obtain ;  to  gain ;  to  acquire. 
This  seems  an  irregular  and  improper  use,  but 
has  very  powerful  authorities^ 

Thii^  most  needful  to  preserve  this  life,  are  most 
prompt  and  easy  for  ail  living  creatures  to  oome  bsf. 

Hooker, 
Love  is  like  a  child. 
That  longs  for  every  thing  that  he  can  come  Inf, 

Shakapeare, 
To  come  tn.    To  comply ;  to  yield ;  to  hold 
out  no  longer. 

If  the  ardi-rebel  Tyrone,  in  the  time  of  these  wars, 
should  offer  to  eome  in  and  submit  himself  to  her  ma- 
jesty, would  you  not  have  him  received  ? 

Sjpemer  on  Ireland. 
To  come    in.    To   become   modish;   to  be 
brought  into  use. 

Then  came  rich  cloaths  and  graceful  action  tn. 
Then  instruments  were  taught  more  moving  notes. 

Rotcommon. 

Silken  garments  did  not  eome  m  till  late,  and  the 

use  of  them  in  men  was  often  restrained  by  law.    ■ 

Arhuthnot  on  Cohu. 

To  come  in.    To  be  an  ingredient;  to  make 

part  of  a  composition. 

A  generous  contempt  of  that  in  which  too  many 
men  place  their  happiness,  must  come  in  to  heighu^n 
his  eharaeter.  A  tterhury. 

To  come  tn.  To  accrue  from  an  estate,  trade, 
or  otherwise,  as  gain. 

I  bad  rather  be  mad  vith  him  that  when  he  had 
Dochtng,  thought  all  th  2  ships  Sat  came  into  the  har- 
bour his ;  than  with  you  that,  siwu  you  have  so  much 
iomingm,  think  yon  have  noth.ng.  Suckling. 


To  come  in.    To  be  gained  in  abundance. 

Sweetheart,  we  shall  be  rich  ere  we  depart. 
If  fairings  come  thus  plentifully  tn.  Shakspeare 

To  come  in  for.  To  be  early  enough  to  ob- 
tain ;  taken  from  hunting,  where  the  dogs  tbat 
are  slow  get  nothing. 

Shape  and  beauty,  worth  and  education,  wit  and 
understanding,  gentle  nature  and  agreeable  humour, 
honor  and  virtue,  were  to  come  m  /or  their  share  of 
such  contracts.  Temple. 

If  thinking  is  essential  to  matter,  stocks  and  stoucs 
will  come  in  for  their  share  of  privilege. 
«  Collier  on  Thought. 

One  who  had  in  their  rear  excluded  been. 
And  could  not  for  a  taste  o'  th'  flesh  come  tn. 
Licks  the  solid  earth.  TaU's  Jumnal, 

The  rest  came  tn  for  subsidies,  whereof  they  sunk 
considerable  sums.  Swift. 

To  come  in  to.    To  join  with ;  to  bring  help. 

They  marched  to  Wells,  where  the  lord  Audley 
with  whom  their  leaders  had  before  secret  intelli- 
gence, came  in  to  them ;  and  was  by  them,  with  great 
gladness  and  cries  of  joy,  accepted  as  their  general. 
Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

To  come  into.    To  comply  with ;  to  agree  to. 

The  fame  of  their  virtues  will  make  men  ready  to 
come  into  every  thing  that  is  done  for  the  public  good. 

Atterlmrg, 

To  come  near.  To  approach ;  to  resemble  in 
excellence ;  a  metaphor  from  races. 

Whom  you  cannot  equal  or  come  near  in  doing, 
you  would  destroy  or  ruin  with  evil  speaking. 

Ben  Jonton*s  Discoveries. 

To  come  of.  To  proceed^  as  a  descendant 
from  ancestors. 

Of  Priam's  royal  race  my  mother  came. 

Drgden's  JBneid. 

Self-love  is  se  natural  an  infirmity,  that  it  makes 
us  partial  even  to  those  that  eome  djT  us,  as  well  as 
ourselves.  VEstrange, 

To  come  of.  To  proceed  as  effects  from  their 
causes. 

Will  you  please.  Sir,  be  gone  ; 

1  told  you  what  would  come  of  this. 

Shahpeare.     Winter*s  Tale, 

The  hiccough  comes  of  fulness  of  meat,  especially 
in  children,  which  causeth  an  extension  of  the  sto- 
mach. Bacon. 

To  come  off.  To  deviate ;  to  depart  from  a 
rule  or  direction. 

The  figure  of  a  bell  partaketh  of  the  pyramids,  but 
yet  coming  off  and  dilating  more  suddenly. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 

To  come  off.    To  escape ;  to  gel  free. 

T  knew  the  foul  enchanter,  though  disguised ; 
Entered  the  very  lime-twigs  of  his  spells. 
And  yet  came  off.  Milton. 

How  thou  wilt  here  come  off,  surmounts  my  reach. 

Id. 

If,  upon  such  a  fair  and  full  trial,  he  can  come  off, 
he  is  then  clear  and  innocent  South. 

To  come  off.  To  end  an  affair ;  to  take  good 
or  bad  fortune. 

Oh,  bravely  come  we  off. 
When  V  ith  a  volley  of  our  needless  shot, 
After  such  bloody  toil,  we  bid  good  night. 

Shakspeare.     King  John. 
Ever  since  Spain  and  England  have  had  any  thing 
to   debate  one  with  the  other,  the  English,  upon   all 
encounters,  have  come  off  with  honor  and  the  better. 

Bacon. 
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To  come  off  from.    To  leave;  to  forbear. 
To  oome  off  from  tkeae  grave  disqiUMtioiu,  I  would 
dear  the  point  by  one  instance  more. 

Feltonontke  Cla»$io» 
To  came  on.  To  advance ;  to  make  progress. 
Things  seem  to  oome  on  apace  to  their  former  state. 

Bacon, 

There  was  in  the  camp  both  strength  and  victual 

snfficient  for  the  obtaining  of  the  victoiy,  if  thej 

would  not  protract  the  war  until  winter  were  come  on, 

KnoOu^e  Hidory, 

To  come  on.    To  advance  to  combat. 

The  great  ordnance  once  discharged ,  the  anniCs 
oome  fast  on,  and  joined  battle. 

KnoUes't  Hittory  of  the  Twrht, 

Rhymer,  come  on,  and  do  the  worst  you  can  \ 
I  fear  not  you,  nor  yet  a  better  man.  Dryden, 

To  come  on.  To  thrive;  to  grow  big;  to 
grow. 

CbflM  on,  poor  babe ; 
Some  powerful  spirit  instruct  the  kites  and  ravens 
To  be  thy  nurses.  Shaktpeare.  Wmter'i  Tole, 

It  should  seem  by  the  experiments,  both  of  the  malt 
and  of  the  roses,  diat  they  will  eome  far  faster  on  in 
water  than  in  earth ;  for  the  nourishment  is  easier 
drawn  out  of  water  than  out  of  earth. 

Baoon's  Natund  Hittory, 

To  eome  over.    To  revolt. 

They  are  perpetually  teasing  their  friends  to  eome 
oeer  to  them.  AddUon'g  Spectator, 

A  man,  in  changing  his  side,  not  only  makes  him- 
self hated  by  those  he  left,  hut  is  seldom  heartily  es- 
teemed by  those  he  comet  ooer  to.  Id, 

To  come  over.    To  rise  in  distillation. 

Perhaps  also  the  phlegmatic  liquor,  that  is  wont  to 
eoms  over  in  this  analysis,  may,  at  least  as  to  part  of 
it,  be  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  fire.       BoyU. 

To  come  out.  To  be  made  public ;  to  appear 
upon  trial ;  to  be  discovered. 

Before  his  book  came  oui,  I  had  imdertaken  the  an- 
swer of  several  others.  StiUmgfleet, 

It  is  indeed  oome  oui  at  last  that  we  are  to  look  on 
the  saints  as  inferior  deities.  Id, 

I  have  been  tedious ;  and,  which  is  worse,  it  oomet 
emt  from  the  first  draught,  and  uncorrected .     Dryden, 

To  come  otU  with.    To  give  a  vent  to ;  to  let 

fly. 

Those  great  masters  of  chymical  arcana  must  be 
provoked,  before  they  will  corns  otU  with  them.  Boyle. 
To  come  to.    To  consent  or  yield. 
What  is  this^  if  my  parson  will  not  eome  to? 

Swift, 

To  come  to.    To  amount  to. 

The  emperour  imposed  so  great  a  custom  upon  sll 

fom  to  be  transported  out  of  Sicily,  that  the  very 

customs  came  to  as  much  as  both  the  price  of  the  com 

and  the  freight  together. 

KnoOet't  Hittory  of  the  Turks, 
You  saucily  pretend  to  know 
More  than  your  dividend  eomes  to,     Hudibnu, 
Animals  either  feed  vapon  vegetables  immediately, 
«r,  which  oomet  to  the  same  at  last,  upon  other  ani- 
mals which  have  fed  upon  them. 

Woodward't  Natural  Hiatory. 

He  pays  not  this  tax  immediately,  yet  his   purse 

will  find  it  by  a  greater  want  of  money  than  that 

ct-met  te,  Locke, 

To  come  to  himtelf.    To  recover  bis  senses. 
He  falls  into  sweet  ecstacy  of  joy,  wherein  I  shall 
bave  him  till  he  oomet  to  himtelf.  Temple. 


To  come  ic  pan.    To  be  eibcted;  to  M  oqI> 
It  eoawih,  we  grant,  many  times  to  pott,  that  dis 

works  of  men  being  the  same,  their  drifts  and  pB^• 

pose  therein  an  divers.  Hotka. 

How  comet   it  to  pott,  that  some  liquors  cssntf 

pierce  into  or  moisten  some  bodies,  which  srs  eanly 

pervious  to  other  liquors* 

Boyle*t  Hittvqf  of  Fwnum,  i 

To  come  vp.    To  grow  out  of  the  ground.      i 
Over-wet,  i^  sowing-time,  with  us  breedeth  mock  | 

dearth,  insomuch  as  the  oom  never  oometh  up. 

Baem.\ 
If  wars  should  mow  them  down  never  so  fast,  yet 

they  may  be  suddenly  supplied,  and  oome  up  again,    j 

Good  intentions  are  the  seeds  of  good  actions ;  and 

every  man  ought  to  sow  them,  whether  they  com  up 

or  no.  Tmpk. 

To  come  up.    To  come  up  into  use ;  as  a 

fashion  comes  up. 

To  come  up  to.    To  rise;  to  advance. 
Whose  ignorant  credulity  will  not 
Come  191  to  the  truth. 

Shakspeare.     WhuterU  Tak. 

Considerations  there  are,  that  may  make  ai,  if  not 

come  up  to  the  character  of  those  who  rejoi<%  in  tribn* 

lations,  yet  at  least  satisfy  the  duty  of  being  patient. 

Wake^t  Preparation  ffr  Death. 

To  come  upon.    To  invade ;  to  attack. 

Three  hundred '  horse,  and  three  thousand  foot, 
English,  commanded  by  Sir  John  Korris,  were 
charged  by  Parma,  coming  upon  them  with  seven 
thousand  horse.  Baeom. 

When  old  age  comet  upon  him,  it  comes  alone, 
bringing  no  other  evil  with  it  but  itsclfL  South. 

To  come.  In  futurity ;  not  present ;  to  bap- 
pen  hereafter. 

It  serveth  to  discover  that  which  is  hid,  as  well  as 
to  foretel  that  which  is  to  oome. 

Boom's  MUMMi  KtMy. 
In  times  to  oome. 

My  waves  shall  wash  the  walls  of  mighty  Rome. 

DrydeiL 

Come.    Participle  of  the  verb. 

Thy  words  were  heard,  and  I  am  corns  to  thy 
words.  Domei. 

Come.  A  particle  of  exhortation ;  be  quick ; 
make  no  delay. 

Come,  let  us  make  our  father  drink  wine. 

Genent  xix.  32. 

Come.  A  particle  of  reconciliation;  or  in- 
citement to  it. 

Come,  come,  at  all  I  laugh  he  laughs  no  doubt ; 
The  only  difference  is,  I  dare  laugh  out.  Ptpe, 

Come.  A  kind  of  adverbial  word  for  when 
it  shall  oome;  as,  come  Wednesday,  when 
Wednesday  shall  come. 

Come  Candlemas,  nine  yean  ago  she  died.      Gey, 

Come,  n.  s.  From  the  verb.  A  sprout;  a 
cant  term. 

That  the  malt  is  sufficiently  well  dried,  yon  may 
know  both  by  the  state,  and  also  by  the  failing  off  of 
the  come  or  sprout.  Mortimer*t  Husbandry. 

Co'mer,  n.  t.    From  come.    One  that  comes. 
Time  is  like  a  fashionable  host. 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand ; 
But  with  his  arms  outstretched,  as  he  would  fly. 
Grasps  in  the  eemer:  welcome  ever  smiles. 
And  farewel  goes  out  sighing. 

Shaipeare^,     Troiktt  end  Cranda, 
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CoM»o,n.t.    From  to  come.    The  act  of 
coming;  approach. 

WlwR  aort  thou,  Adam !  wont  with  Joy  to  meet 
My  tmmj,  seen  fur  or?  Mihm**  ParadiM  Lott. 

Sweet  the  fsommg  on 
Of  gntefdl  e^eniiig  mild.  id. 

State  of  being  come ;  arrival. 
May  ^  please  you,  noble  Madam,  to  withdraw 
Into  year  private  chamber ;  we  ahall  give  you 
The  foil  caate  of  our  coming, 

SktUupean,     Hemy  VIIL 

Some  people  in  America  counted  their  yean  by  the 

tmmg  of  ceruin  birda  amongst  them  at  their  certain 

■easone,  and  leaving  Aem  at  othen.  Locke, 

Coming-in,  n.  <.    Uevenue ;  income. 

Here's  a  email  trifle  of  wives ;  eleven  widows,  and 
aine  maids  is  a  simple  eommg-m  for  one  man. 

Shaktpean. 

What  are  thy  rents  t  what  are  thv  comhuf$4H  f 
0  euemony,  show  me  but  thy  worth? 
What  is  thy  UAI,  O  adoretionT  U     Henry  V. 

CouiSG, particip,  adj.  From  come.  Fond; 
forward ;  ready  to  come. 

Now  will  I  b«  yonr  Rosalind  in  a  more  emmug  on 
di^Msidon;  and  ask  me  what  yon  will,  I  will  grant  it. 

Shalupean, 

That  very  lapidary  himself,  with  a  oommg  stomach, 
and  in  the  cock's  place,  would  have  made  the  cock's 
choice.  L'Ettrange, 

That  he  had  been  so  afFoctionate  a  husband,  was 
no  ill  afgnaent  to  the  coming  dowager.  Dryden, 

On  morning  wings  how  active  springs  the  mind! 
Hov  easy  every  lalxmr  it  pursues, 
flov  eoMM^  to  the  poet  every  muse  \     Popi^t  Horace, 

Future ;  to  come. 
Praiae  of  great  acts  be  ecattem,  as  a  seed 

Which  may  the  like  in  omning  agtes  breed. 


CCTMEDY,  fi.  f .  >  Gr.  KOft^m.  A  dra- 
Come'dian,  ft. <.  5nnitic  representation;  its 
avowed  intentioD  is  to  exhibit  life  and  manners, 
aod  to  correct  the  foibies  and  follies  of  mankind 
by  a  natural  and  ridtculocs  exhibition  of  them. 
It  is  opposed  to  tragedy.  A  comedian  is  a  writer 
of  comedies;  an  actor  of  comedies;  or  a  player 
in  general  of  either  sex. 

If ellissarion,  pretty  honey*bee,  when  of  a  eomediofi 
she  became  a  wealthy  man's  wife,  would  be  saluted 
Madam  Phhiasy  or  Pradence.        Ca$nden*9  Remaint^ 
Your  honour's  players 
An  eome  to  play  a  pleasant  comedy. 

Sifokipeare,     Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
Sealigtr  willeth  us  to  admire  Plautus  as  a  comedian, 
Wt  Terence  as  a  pare  and  elegant  speaker. 

Petusntun  Oj  Pottry% 
A  mag,  exact,  and  eefioas  oomodyi 
In  evcty  aoetie  eome  moral  let  it  teach. 
And,  if  it  can,  at  onoe  both  please  and  pieach. 

Pepe. 
The  whaning  tragic  love  she  scarce  can  bear. 
Bat  naaseona  comedy  na'er  shocked  her  ear.         Gay, 

CoMCDT.  The  Romans  nade  a  snbdivisioik 
of  comedy  into  ancient,  middle,  and  new,  accord* 
io!^  to  the  rarioas  periods  of  the  commonwealth. 
Among  the  ancient  comedies  were  reckoned 
those  of  Ldvins  Andronicus;  amone  the  middle, 
those  of  Pacuvios;  and  among  die  new  ones, 
those  of  Terence.  They  likewise  distinguished 
comedy  according  to  the  quality  of  the  persons 


represented,  and  the  dress  they  wore,  into  togats* 
prctextaCse,  trabeats,  and  tabemariv,  which  last 
agrees  pretty  nearly  with  our  farces.  Among  us 
comedy  is  distinguished  from  farce,  as  the  former 
represents  nature  as  she  is;  the  other  distorts  and 
overcharges  her.  They  both  paint  from  the  life, 
but  with  different  views;  the  one  to  make  nature 
known ;  the  other  to  make  her  ridiculous.  See 
Poetry. 
CO'MELY,  od),  &  adv,  2  From  become ;  or 
Co'm  ELI  NESS,  n.  s.  )  from  Sax.  cpeman, 

to  please.  Graceful ;  decent;  having  dignity  or 
grandeur  of  mein  or  look.  Comeliness  seems  to 
be  that  species  of  beauty  which  excites  respect 
rather  than  pleasure :  it  signifies  something  less 
forcible  than  beauty,  less  elegant  than  grace, 
and  less  ligh:  than  prettiness.  Used  of  things, 
decent ;  accordmg  to  propriety. 

To  ride  cmndg,  to  play  at  all  weapons,  to  dance 
eeme/y,  be  very  necessary  for  a  courtly  gentleman. 

AtdkamC*  Sekoolmaeter. 

The  service  of  God  hath  not  such  perfection  of 
grace  and  oomsUMts,  as  when  die  dignity  of  the  place 
doth  concur.  Hooker, 

If  the  principal  part  of  beauty  u  in  decent  modon, 
no  marvel  thongh  persons  in  years  seem  many  times 
more  aaiiablej  for  no  youth  can  be  comely  but  by 
pardon,  and  considering  the  youth  as  to  make  up  the 
comelineet,  BiMoa. 

Soon  after  them  all  dauncing  on  a  row. 
The  comely  virgins  come  with  girlondz  dight. 
As  fresh  as  flowres  in  meadow  greene  doe  grow. 
When  morning  deaw  upon  their  leaves  doth  light ; 
And  in  their  hands  sweet  timbrels  all  upheld  on  bight. 


Where,  when  the  knight  arrived,  he  was  right  wdl 

Received,  as  knight  of  so  much  worth  became 

Of  second  sister,  who  did  far  eacell 

The  other  two ;  Medina  was  her  name, 

A  sober,  sad,  and  comely  courteous  dame.  Id, 

They  skilled  not  of  the  goodly  ornaments  of  poetry, 

yet  were  sprinkled  with  some  pretty  flowers,  which 

gave  good  grace  and  aomelinem.  Id,  on  IreUmd, 

A  carelc^  comelineu  with  comefy  care.      Sidney, 
Oh,  what  a  worid  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 

Envenoms  him  that  bears  it 

Shahpeare,     At  You  Uhe  It, 
This  is  a  happier  and  more  comeHy  time. 
Than  when  these  fellows  ran  about  the  streeto. 
Crying  confasien.  Id,     Coriolmmi, 

He  that  is  comely  when  old  and  decrepit,  surely 

was  very  beautiful  when  he  was  young.  South. 

Hardly  shall  you  meet  with  man  or  woman  so  aged 
or  ill-favoured,  but  if  you  will  commend  them  for 
comeUnest,  nay  and  for  youth  too,  shall  take  it  well. 

Id, 
Thou  art  a  comely,  young,  and  valiant  knight. 

.     Dryden, 
There  is  great  pulchritude  and  comelinet*  of  pro- 
portion in  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  of  plants. 

Ray  on  the  Creation 
A  horseman's  coat  shall  ?iide 
Thy  taper  shape,  and  eomelinem  ed  aide.     Pfior, 
Now  each  his  mistress  toasts,  by  whose  bright  eye 
He's  fired ;  Cosmelia  fair,  or  Dulcibell, 
Or  Sylvia,  oomdy  black  with  jetty  eyes 
Piercing,  or  any  Celia,  sprightly  maid.  Qay, 

COM£NIUS  (John  Amos),  a  grammarian  and 
Protestant  divine,  born  in  Moravia  in  1592.  He 
was  eminent  for  his  attempt  to  introduce  a  new 
method  of  teaching  languages;  for  which  purpose 
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he  published  some  essays  in  1616,  and  had  pre- 
pared others  when  the  Soaniards  pillaged  his  li- 
brary, after  having  taken  the  city  of  Falnec,  where 
he  was  minister  and  master  of  the  school.  Come- 
nius  fled  to  Lesna,  in  Poland,  where  he  became 
a  teacher  of  Latin.  His  Janua  Linguanim  Re- 
serata,  published  in  1631,  gained  him  great  repu- 
tation, insomuch  that  he  was  offered  a  commission 
for  regulating  all  the  schools  in  Poland,  and  tlie 
parliament  of  England  desired  his  assistance  to 
regulate  the  English  schools.  He  arrived  at 
London  in  1641 ;  and  would  have  been  received 
by  a  committee  to  hear  his  plan,  had  not  the  par- 
liament been  then  engaged  on  other  more  impor- 
tant subjects.  He  therefore  went  to  Sweden, 
being  invited  by  a  generous  patron,  who  settled  a 
'  stipend  upon  him,  and  he  now  employed  himself 
wholly  in  preparing  his  plans  for  the  instruction 
of  youth.  In  1657  he  published  the  different 
parts  of  his  new  method  of  teaching.  He  next 
began  to  explain  the  prophecies,  the  fall  of  An- 
tichrist, and  the  commencement  of  the  millennium 
which  he  fixed  for  1672.  He  died  in  1671  aged 
eighty. 

COMESSAZZO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  ci- 
devant  duchy  of  Mantua,  and  department  of  the 
Upper  Po,  two  miles  and  a  half  north  of  Sabi- 
onetta. 

CO'MET,  n.«.      i     Lat.  cometa.    Literally 
Co'metart,  o^^'.   J  a    hairy    star.      For   the 
Come'tic,  adj.     )  scientific  description,    see 
Astronomy. 

And  wherefore  gmxe  this  goodly  company. 
As  if  they  saw  some  wondrous  monament. 
Some  tomei,  or  nnosual  prodigy  ? 

Shakipeare,   Taming  of  the  Skrew, 
Such  his  fell  glances  as  the  f at^l  light 
Of  staring  eomelt.  Crashaw. 

I  considered  a  comet,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  vul- 
gar, a  bla^g  star,  as  a  sky-rocket  discharged  by  an 
hand  that  is  almighty.  Adduon*9  Guardiem, 

Fierce  meteors  shoot  their  arbitrary  light. 
And  comets  march  with  lawless  horrors  bright.  Prior, 
Refractions  of  light  are  in  the  planetary  and  come- 
tary  regions,  as  in  our  globe,       Cheyne*s  Phil,  Prim, 

Hast  thou  ne'er  seen  the  earners  flaming  flight? 
The  illustrious  stranger  passing,  terror  sheds 
On  gazing  nations,  from  bis  fiery  train 
Of  length  enonnous,  takes  his  ample  round 
Through  depths  of  ether ;  coasts  unnumbered  worlds 
Of  more  than  solar  glory ;  doubles  wide 
Heaven's  mighty  cape  \  and  then  revisits  earth. 
From  the  long  travel  of  a  thousand  years. 

Ybw^'f  Vight  ThovghU, 
Lo !  from  the  dread  immensity  of  space. 
Returning  with  accelerated  course. 
The  rushing  comet  to  th<s  sun  descends. 
And  as  he  sinks  below  the  shading  earth. 
With  awful  train  projected  o'er  the  heavens 
The  guilty  nations  tremble.         ThomumU  SeaeonM, 

The  hour  arrived — and  it  became 
A  wandering  mass  of  shapeless  flame, 
A  pathless  eomef ,  and  a  curse. 
The  menace  of  the  universe.         Byron*§  Manfred, 
Comets.      We  have  devoted  a  sectiov  of  our 
general  article  Astronomy  to  the  consideration  of 
the  different  theories  that  have  been  espoused  by 
men  of  science  respecting  the  nature  and  orbits 
of  these  singular  bodies.     We  know  not  whether 
we  ought  to  add  to  these,  the  astronomico-theo- 


logical  reverie  of  WhisUm,  v#ho  asmires  us  that  he 
has  discovered  not  only  the  place,  but  the  nature 
of  the  punishment  of  the  damned,  in  these  (na 
longer)  heavenly  bodies.  Whirled  from  remoti 
regions  of  the  universe  into  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  sun  than  other  body  of  the  solar  system,  and 
then  back  again  into  the  extremest  distance  from  it,' 
he  conceiv^  them  to  be  thus  exposed  alternately 
to  the  most  ardent  heat  and  the  most  benumbiug 
cold.  Certainly  his  conjecture  inay  remind  us 
of  the  general  improbability  of  such  bodies  being 
inhabited  by  any  raee  of  beings  like  men. 

It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  the  early  conjec- 
tures of  science  respecting  these  bodies,  that 
they  were  accidental  assemblages  of  small  stars, 
has  been  so  far  revived,  or  rather  perhaps  re- 
versed, in  modem  times,  that  Dr.  Brewster  has 
hazarded  an  opinion,  that  the  planets  Ceres  and 
Pallas,  may  have  derived  tlieir  immense  atmos- 
pheres from  the  explosion  of  a  comet,  and  fixes 
upon  that  of  1770  as  having  been  moat  probably 
the  comet  in  question. 

This  comet  was  in  that  year  most  carefully  ob- 
served for  four  months  by  M.  Messier.  M.  M. 
Proserpin  and  Pingr6  first  suspected  that  its 
orbit  might  be  elliptical,  and  M.  Lexell  of  St 
Petersburgh  computed  its  elements  in  an  ellipti- 
cal orbit,  and  found  that  its  period  was  five  yean 
and  a  half,  and  its  greatest  aistance  from  Uie  sun 
about  that  of  Jupiter.  It  has,  however,  never 
re-appeared.  Tnis  subject  lately  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  National  Institute  of  France,  at 
whose  request  Dr.  Burckhardt  repeated  all  the 
former  calculations  with  great  care.  '  Here  then,' 
says  an  able  writer  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Dr. 
Brewster,  <  is  a  most  singular  anomaly  in  the  mo- 
tion of  the  comet.  While  all  the  other  comets 
which  have  been  observed,  move  in  orbits 
stretching  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  solar  syiu 
tem,  and  revolve  in  periods  of  long  duration,  the 
comet  of  1770  never  wanders  beyond  the  orbit 
of  Saturn,  and  completes  its  revolution  in  the 
short  period  of  five  years  and  a  half.  The  return 
of  this  body,  therefore,  was  confidently  expected 
by  astronomers ;  but  though  it  must  now  have 
completed  nearly  eight  revolutions  round  the  sun, 
and  though  more  observations  have  been  made 
in  the  heavens  during  the  last  forty  years  than 
perhaps  during  the  two  preceding  centuries,  yet 
the  comet  of  1770  has  never  re-appeared.  We 
are  consequently  entitled  to  conclude,  that  tlie 
comet  of  1770  is  lost,  which  could  happen  only 
from  its  uniting  with  one  of  the  planets,  whose 
orbits  it  crossed.  Now,  if  such  an  union  took 
place,  two  consequences  would  obviously  flow 
irom  it.  The  planet  would  sufier  a  sensible  de- 
rangement in  its  motions,  and  its  atmosphere 
would  receive  a  vast  accession  of  that  nebulous 
matter,  of  which  the  comets  are  often  wholly 
composed.  Here,  then,  we  have  two  distinct 
criteria  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  individual 
planet  by  which  the  comet  vras  attracted.  The  path 
of  the  comet  intersects  the  orbits  only  of  Venus, 
the  Earth,  Mars,  the  four  new  planets,  and  Ju- 
piter, and  therefore  it  must  have  united  with 
one  of  these  bodies,  or  with  their  satellites. 
Now,  since  the  year  1770,  neither  Venus,  the 
Earth,  Mars,  nor  Jupiter,  have  suflfered  the 
smallest  derangement  of  this  kind,  nor  have  they 
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nctxnd  any  ?iiible  addition  to  their  atmospherps. 
We  must,  tberefbre,  look  to  the  four  new  planets 
for  some  indication  of  the  presence  of  a  comet, 
and,  if  they  exhibit  any  phenomena  that  are  une- 
(jniTOcaiiy  of  this  descnption,  vte  must  consider 
such  a  coincidence  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  theory, 
or  as  one  of  the  most  wonderful  facts  in  the  history 
of  science.    Two  of  the  new  planets,  Ceres  and 
Pallas,  exhibit,  inr  the  form  ana  position  of  their 
oihits,  evident  marks  of  some  great  derangement ; 
they  are  actually  surrounded  with  atmospheres 
of  an  immense  size.      The  atmosphere  of  Ceres 
is  675  English  miles  high,  while  that  of  Pallas 
rises  to  the  height  of  468  miles.   Now  the  height 
of  any  of  these  atmospheres  is  greater  than  the 
united  heights  of  the  atmospheres  of  all  the 
other  planets,  and  is  above  a  thousand  times 
higher  than  they  ought  to  have  been,  according 
to  the  ratio  that  exists  between  the  globes  and  at- 
ooospheres  of  the  other  bodies  of  our  system.' 
^Let  us  enquire,'  continues  this   writer,  'from 
what  other  source  these  atmospheres  could  be  de- 
rived, if  they  were  not  imparted  by  the  comet  of 
1770.    If  the  four  new  planets  are  the  fragments 
of  a  larger  body,  endowed  with  an  extensive  at- 
mosphere, each  fragment  would  obviously  carry 
off  a  portion  of  atmosphere  proportioned  to  its 
magnitude;  bat  two  of  the  fragments,  Juno  and 
Vesta,  have  no  atmosphere  at  all,  consequently 
the  atmospheres  of  Ceres  and  Pallas  could  not 
have  been  derived  from  the  original  planet,  but 
most  have  been  communicated  to  them  at  a 
period  posterior  to  the  divergency  of  the  frag- 
ments.'    We  leave  the  reader  to  lorm  his  own 
judgment  of  this  curious  hypothesis ;  certainly 
the  &cts  on  which  this  writer  reasons  are  them- 
selves most  extraordinary. 

It  appears  that  twenty-four  comets  have  passed 
between  the  Sun  and  the  orbit  of  Mercury ;  thirty- 
three  between  tlie  orbits  of  Mercury  and  Venus; 
twenty-one  between  the  orbits  of  Venus  and  the 
Earth;  sixteen  between  the  orbits  of  the  Earth 
and  Mars ;  three  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and 
Ceres;  uid  one  between  the  orbits  of  Ceres  and 
Jnpiter :  that  thirty-two  Comets  have  appeared 
between  the  months  of  April  and  September,  and 
sixty-six  between  September  and  April:  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  comets  have  their  perihe- 
lion nearest  to  their  ascending  nodes :  that  fifty 
of  the  comets  more  from  west  to  east  and  not  in 
the  opposite  direction :  and  that  the  orbits  of  the 
comets  are  not  confined  to  any  particular  region 
of  the  heavens,  like  the  old  planets,  but  seem  to 
be  inclined  at  every  possible  angle  of  the 
ecliptic. 

COMETEAU,  or  Commotau,  a  town  of  Bo- 
Itemia  in  the  circle  of  Saatz,  with  a  handsome 
town-house.  It  was  taken  by  Zisca,  in  1421, 
and  all  the  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, were  put  to  the  sword.  In  1648  it  sur- 
rendered to  the  Swedes  at  discretion.  It  is 
seated  in  a  fertile  plain,  thirty  miles  north-west 
of  Prague. 

COMETES,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  and  tetrandria  class  of  plants.  The 
involucrum  is  tetiaphyllous  and  triflorous:  cal. 
tetrapbyllous :  caps,  tricoccous.  Species  one 
only,  a  native  of  Surat. 


CCKMFIT,  n.  f.  &  v.  a.  )     Lat.  bellaria  arida  ; 

Co'mfiture,  n.  s.  j  Dutch    konfit.      It 

should  seem  that  both  are  formed  by  hasty  pro- 
nunciation from  confect.  A  dry  sweetmeat ;  any 
kind  of  fruit  or  root  preserved  with  sugar,  and 
dried. 

From  country  grass  to  eomfttures  of  court. 
Or  city's  qaelqae-chos«s,  let  not  report 
My  mind  transport.  Dimne. 

The  fruit  that  does  so  quickly  waste » 

Men  scarce  can  see  it,  moch  less  taste, 

Thou  eomfitett  in  streeta  to  make  it  last.        Cowley. 
By  feeding  me  on  beans  and  pease. 

He  crams  in  nasty  crevices. 

And  turns  to  eomfiti  by  bis  arts. 

To  make  me  relish  for  deserts.  Hudibrat. 

CO'MFORT,  V.  a.  &  n.  s.^      Low  Lat.  cotn- 

Co'mfortable,  adj.  I  for  to.  Salvia  com- 

Co'mfortably,  adv,         yfortat    nervos. — 

Co'mforter,  n.  s.  i  SchoL    Sal,     To 

Co'mfortless,  adj.  J  strengthen  ;  to  en- 

liven ;  to  invigorate ;  to  sooth ;  to  relieve  in  diflS- 
culty  by  assistance,  by  support,  by  consolation. 
That  which  mitigates  the  pressure  of  calamity, 
allays  sorrow,  and  diminishes  agony  by  a  posi- 
tive infusion  of  enjoyment.  Comfort  is  the  ver- 
bal expression  of  a  thing  which,  to  be  understood, 
must  be  enjoyed,  and  it  can  be  enjoyed  only  in 
meny  England.  It  is  the  indigenous  plant  of 
our  own  soil,  and  cannot  be  made  an  exotic. 
'  Comfort,  that  genuine  English  word,  describes 
what  England  only  affords;  we  may  find  plea- 
sure  in  every  country,  but  comfort  is  to  be  found 
in  our  own  country  only ;  the  grand  feature  in 
comfort  is  substantiality ;  in  that  of  pleasure,  it 
is  warmth.  Pleasure  is  quickly  succeeded  by 
pain ;  it  is  the  lot  of  humanity,  that  to  every  plea- 
sure there  should  be  an  alloy :  comfort  is  that 
portion  of  pleasure  which  seems  to  lie  exempt 
trom  this  disadvantage ;  it  is  the  most  durable 
part  of  pleasure.* — Crdbe. 

For  which,  this  noble  dak,  as  he  we  can, 

Cdmforieth  and  honooreth  every  man  ; 

And  made  revel,  all  the  longe  night, 

Unto  the  strange  lords,  as  was  right. 

Chaucer't  CasUerhury  Tales. 

The  evidence  of  God's  own  testimony,  added  unto 
the  natural  assent  of  reason,  concerning  the  certainty 
of  them,  doth  not  a  litde  comfort  and  confirm  tbe 
same.  Hooker. 

Light  excelleth  in  comforting  the  spiriU  of  men  : 
light  varied  doth  the  same  effect,  with  more  novelty. 
This  is  the  cause  why  precioos  stones  comfort. 

Bacon't  Natural  Hittory. 

He  had  no  brother,  which,  though  it  be  comfortabi^ 

for  kings  to  have,  yet  draweth  the  subjecto  eyes  aside. 

Shabepeare.  Henry  VI t. 

The  heavens  have  blest  you  with  a  goodly  son. 
To  be  a  comforter  when  he  b  gone.    Id.  Richard  Iff. 
Your  children  were  vexation  to  your  youth. 
But  mine  shall  be  a  comfort  to  your  age.  Id. 

My  lord  leans  wond'ronsly  to  discontent  ; 
His  comfortable  temper  has  forsook  him  \ 
He  is  much  out  of  health.  Id.  Timtm. 

I  will  keep  her  ignorant  of  her  good. 
To  make  her  heavenly  amforte  of  dcitpair. 
When  it  is  least  expected. 

Id.  Mearttre  f**r  Aftumn'. 
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Her  Mol  heavan't  queen*  wbMe  name  she  bean. 
In  oomfort  of  her  mother's  fears. 
Hath  placed  among  her  virgin  train.         Bm  Jonmn, 
We  need  not  fear 
To  pass  commodiously  this  life,  sustained 
By  him  with  many  comforU,  till  we  end 
In  dost,  our  final  rest  end  native  home.    MiUon, 
On  thy  feet  thou  stood'st  at  last, 
Thoagh  comforilest,  as  when  a  father  mourns 
Fis  children,  all  in  view  destroyed  at  once.         M. 
That  unsociable  comfortleMt  deafness  had  not  quite 
tired  me.  Swift, 

Be  comforted,  relief  is  near. 
For  all  our  friends  are  in  the  xemt,  Oajf. 

Upon  view  of  the  sincerity  of  that  performance, 
hope  comforkMjf  and  cheerfully  for  God's  perform- 
ance. Hammond, 
As  they  have  no  apprehension  of  those  things,  so 
they  need  no  comfort  against  them.  TiUotton, 

O  false  ambition ! 
Thou  lying  phantom !  whither  hast  thou  lur'd  me ! 
Even  to  this  giddy  height ;  where  now  I  stand 
Forsaken,  oomfortlesi,  with  not  a  friend 
In  whom  my  soul  can  trust.  Brown't  Barbaroua, 

Fancy  from  comfort  wanders  still  astray  ; 
Ah,  Melancholy  !  how  I  feel  thy  power  ! 
Long  have  I  laboured  to  elude  thy  sway ; 
But  'tis  enough,  for  I  resist  no  more.  Boattie, 

Yet  lingering  oomfortleti  in  lonesome  wild. 
Were  Echo  sleeps  'mid  caver*ned  vales  profound. 

The  pride  of  Troy,  Dominion's  daily  child. 
Pines  while  the  slow  hour  sulks  its  sullen  round,   id. 

For  if  my  desultory  strain,  with  ruth 
And  indignation,  make  thine  eyes  o'erflow, 

Alas !  what  comfort  could  thy  anguish  MK>th, 
Shouldst  thou  the  extent  of  human  folly  know.       id, 

Co'MFORTERy  ft.  t.  The  third  persoti  of  the 
Holy  Trinity ;  the  paraclete,  paracleto. 

They  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  spiritual 
comfort,  spiritual  joy  and  exultation.  Instead  of 
fearing  and  flying  from  their  enemies,  as  before  at 
the  apprehension  and  crucifixion  of  their  Master,  they 
now  boldly  faced  them,  prepared  to  stand  before  rulers 
to  speak  of  God's  testimonies,  even  *  before  kings, 
without  being  ashamed.'  They  were  no  longer 
grieved  or  offended  at  the  thought  of  suffering  for  the 
truth  ;  they  rejoiced  in  tribulation  of  that  sort,  and 
conceived  themselves  to  have  acquired  a  new  dignity, 
when  '  counted  worthy  so  to  suiSsr.'  Such  was  the 
mighty  change  wrought  in  their  minds,  through  the 
power  of '  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter,' 

Bithop  Homers  Sermomt. 

Comfort,  Poikt,  is  the  most  south  part  of  Eli- 
zabeth-city county,  in  Virginia,  formea  by  James 
Hirer,  at  its  mouth  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  lies 
nineteen  miles  west  by  north  of  Cape  Henry. 

CCrMFREY,  n.  <.  Lat.  conso/ida ;  Yt.comr 
frkf  a  plant. 

CCTMICK,  adj.        '\      Lat  comicut ;    Fr. 

Co'micai,  a4i.  Icomiqtte.    Relating  to 

Co'mically,  adv,      4  comedy,  as  distinguish- 

Co'micalmess,  n.  f.  ^  ed  from  tragedy.^- 
Mirthful,  merry,  diverting. 

Stately  triumphs,  mirthful  eomiek  shows, 
Sneh  as  befit  the  pleasure.       Skatupeare,  Homy  Vf, 
I  never  yet  the  tragick  muse  essayed. 
Deterred  by  thy  inimitable  maid ; 
And  when  I  venture  at  the  eomiek  stile. 
Thy  scornful  lady  seems  to  mock  my  toil. 

Waller. 


A  eomiA  subject  loves  an  hnmUe  vene  j 
Thyestes  scorns  a  low  and  eomieh  stile  ; 
Yet  comedy  sometimes  may  raise  her  voicf . 

iZsKOSMRaa. 

Thy  tragick  muse  gives  smiles,  thy  mwack  sleep. 

Bryieit, 

The  greatest  resemblance  of  our  author  is  ia  the 
familiar  stile  and  pleasing  way  of  relating  cemieal  ad-- 
ventures  of  that  nature.  ifL  PeUa,  Prtfam. 

Something  so  comiool  in  the  voice  and  gestorei, 
that  a  man  can  hardly  forbear  being  pleased. 

Addiaonon  Itafy, 

That  all  might  appear  to  be  knit  up  in  a  oomied 
conclusion,  the  duke's  daughter  was  afterwards  joined 
in  marriage  to  the  lord  Lisle.  Hi^wari. 

They  deny  it  to  be  tragical,  because  its  catastrophe 
is  a  wedding,  which  hath  ever  been  accounted  oom^. 

G«y. 

For  the  dame,  by  her  skill  in  affairs  astronomical, 
Imagined  to  live  in  the  clouds  was  bnt  eomkal.      Id, 

COMINES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  North,  and  ci-devant  province  of 
French  Flanders,  situated  on  the  river  Lis,  which 
divides  it  into  two  parts.  It  has  been  much  re- 
duced since  the  penod  in  which  it  gave  biith  to 
the  celebrated  author  below;  but  has  still  a  po- 
pulation of  about  2000.  It  is  five  miles  south- 
west of  Menin,  seven-  north  of  Lisle^  snd 
twenty-five  south  of  Bruges. 

CoMiNES  (Philp  De),  an  historian,  bom  in 
Flanders  in  1446 ;  and,  although  of  noble  de- 
scent, his  education  was  very  limited.  Ue  livMl 
first  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  where  he  stayed  about  eight  years; 
when  Louis  XL  invited  him  to  France ;  where 
he  was  highly  promoted,  and  executed  several 
successful  negociations.  But  on  the  death  of 
Louis  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by  Charies 
VIII.;  but  on  being  brought  before  me  parlis^ 
ment  of  Paris  he  was  released.  Comines  was 
a  man  of  more  natural  abilities  than  leamirg; 
he  spoke  several  living  languages,  but  knew 
nothing  of  the  dead.  He  has  left  behind  him 
Memoirs  of  his  own  Times  that  are  admired. 
It  was  a  saying  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  that 
Comines  made  as  many  heretics  in  poUtiiBs,  as 
Luther  had  done  in  religion. 

COMINGES,  a  ci-devant  territory  of  France, 
the  east  division  of  the  late  province  of  Gas- 
cony;  about  fifteen  leagties  in  length,  and  six 
in  breadth,  which  is  now  included  in  the  depart- 
ment of  G^rs.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  whose 
residence  was  at  St  Bertrand,  the  capital. 

COMITATUS,  in  law,  a  county.  Ingulphus 
tells  us,  that  England  was  first  divided  into 
counties  by  king  Alfred;  and  the  counties  into 
hundreds,  and  these  again  into  tythings:  and 
Fwtescue  says,  that  re^um  Angliae  \yer  comi- 
tatus,  ut  regnum  Franciss  per  buUivaios  distin- 
guilur.  Sometimes  it  is  taken  for  a  territory  or 
jurisdiction  of  a  particular  place;  as  in  Mat. 
Parb,  A.D.  1234.    See  Couwrr. 

COMITIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  general  as- 
semblies of  the  people,  called  by  a  magistrate 
for  the  enjoinment  or  prohibition  of  anything 
by  their  votes.  They  were  of  three  sorts ;  co- 
riata,  centuriaU,  and  tribuU;  from  the  three 
grand  divisions  of  the  city  and  people  into 
curiae,  centuric,  and  tribes. 
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CoMiTiA  Calata,  from  niXiw,  to  oU,  wu  in 
euij  times  a  common  epithet  for  all  the  oo- 
mitKi,  though  it  Mras  at  last  restraint  to  two 
sorts  of  assemblies;  those  for  the  creation  of 
priests,  and  those  for  ihe  regulation  of  last  wills 
aad  testaments. 

CoxiTiA  Cevturiata  were  instituted  by  Ser- 
Titts  Tullios;  who,  obliging  every  one  to  give  a 
true  account  of  what  he  was  worth,  according 
to  those  accounts  divided  the  people  into  six 
classes,  which  he  subdivided  into  193  centuries. 
The  first  class,  containing  the  equites  and  richest 
citizens,    consisted    of    ninety-eight  centuries. 
The  second,  taking  in  the  tradesmen  and  me- 
chanics, consisted  of  twenty-two  centuries ;  the 
third  of  twenty;  the  fourth  of  twenty-two;  and 
the  fifth  of  thirty :  the  sixth,  being  filled  up  with 
the  poorer  sort,  made  but  one  century;  and  was 
seldom  regarded,  or  allowed  any  power  in  pub- 
lic matters.      Hence  it  is  common  with  the 
Roman  authors,  when  they  speak  of  the  classes, 
to  reckon  no  more  than  five,  the  sixth  not  being 
thought  worth  their  notice.  This  last  class  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  or  orden ;  the  proletarii  and 
the  capite  censi.    The  former,  as  their  name  im- 
plies, were  merely  designed  to  stock  the  republic 
with  men,  as  they  could  supply  it  with  little 
money ;  and  the  latter,  who  paid  the  lowest  tax 
of  all,  were  marshalled  by  their  heads.     Per- 
sons of  the  first  rank,  from  their  pre-eminence, 
had  the  name  of  classici;    whence  the  term 
classic.    All  others  were  said  to  be  infra  classem. 
The  assembly   of  the  people  by  centuries  was 
held  for  the  electing  of  consuls,  censors,  and 
praetors ;  for  tlie  judging  of  persons  accused  of 
what  they  cabled  crimen  per  duellionis,  or  actions 
hy  which,  the  party  had  showed  himself  an  enemy 
to  the  state,  and  for  the  confirmation  of  all  such 
hws  as  were  proposed  by  the  chief  magistrates. 
The  place  appointed  for  their  meeting  was  the 
Campus  Martius ;  beause  in  the  primitive  times 
the  peopi?,  to  prevent  any  sudden  assault  from 
their  enemies,  went  armed  to  these  assemblies. 
Bnt  it  was  afterwards  thought  sufficient  to  place 
a  body  of  soldiers  as  a  guard  in  the  janiculum, 
where   an  imperial  standard  was  erected,  the 
taking  down  of  which  denoted  the  conclusion 
of  the  comitia.     By  the  institution  of  these  co- 
mitia,  Servius  Tullius  took  the  whole  power 
from  the  commons :  for  the  centuries  of  the  first 
and  richest  dass  being  called  out  first,  who  were 
three  more  in  number  than  all  the  rest  put  to- 
gether, if  they  all  agreed,  as  they  generally  did, 
the  business  was  decided,  and  the  votes  of  the 
other  classes  were  needless.    Accordingly  the 
three  last  scarcely  ever  came  to  vote.    The  com- 
mons, in  the  time  of  the  republic,  to  remedy 
this  disadvantage,  obtained,  that,  before  they 
proceeded  to  voting  at  these  comitia,  that  cen- 
tury siiould  give  their  suffrages  first  upon  whom 
it  iell  by  lot,  with  the  name  of  centuria  prero- 
gati?a ;  the  rest  being  to  follow  according  to  the 
order  of  their  classes.    The  prerogative  century 
being  chosen  by  lot,  the  chief  magistrates,  sitting 
in  a  tent  in  the  middle  of  the  Campus  Martius, 
ordered  that  century  to  come  out  and  give  their 
voices;  upon  which  they  separated  from  the 
rest,  and  came  into  an  enclosed  apartment,  which 
they  termed  septa,  or  ovilia,  passing  over  the 


pontes,  or  narrow  boards,  laid  for  the  occasion ; 
on  which  account,  de  ponte  dejici  signifies  to  be 
denied  the  privilege  ot  voting,  and  persons  thus 
dealt  with  were  called  depontani.  At  the  hither 
end  of  the  pontes  stood  tne  diribitores,  a  sort  of 
under  oifioers,  so  called  from  their  marshalling 
the  people,  and  delivered  to  every  man,  in  the 
election  of  magistrates,  as  many  tables  as  there 
appeared  candidates,  one  of  whose  names  was 
written  upon  every  tablet.  A  proper  number  of 
cheats  were  set  ready  in  the  septa,  and  every 
body  threw  in  which  tablet  he  pleased.  By  the 
chests  were  placed  some  of  the  public  servants, 
who  taking  out  the  tablets  of  every  century,  for 
every  tablet,  made  a  point  in  another  tablet  which 
they  kept  by  them.  Thus,  the  business  being 
decided  by  most  points,  gave  occasion  to  the 
phrase  omne  tulit  punctum.  The  same  method 
vras  observed  in  the  judiciary  process  at  these 
comitia,  and  in  the  confirmation  of  laws ;  ex- 
cept that,  in  both  these  cases,  only  two  tablets 
were  offered  to  every  person,  one  marked  a  and 
the  other  u.  r.  See  A.  But  though  in  the  elec- 
tion of  magistrates,  and  in  the  ratification  of 
laws,  the  votes  of  that  century,  whose  tablets 
were  eoually  divided,  signified  nothing ;  yet  in 
trials  of  life  and  death,  if  the  tablets  pro  and 
con  were  the  same  in  number,  the  person  was 
aeouitted. 

Comitia  Curiata  owed  their  origin  to  the 
division  which  Romdus  made  of  the  people  into 
thirty  ouris ;  ten  being  contained  in  every  tribe. 
They  answered  in  most  respecu  to  our  parishes, 
being  not  only  separated  by  proper  bounds  and 
limits,  but  distinguished  by  their  different  places 
for  public  worship,  which  was  performed  by 
priests  called  curiones.  The  power  of  calling 
these  assemblies  belonged  at  first  only  to  the 
kings ;  but  upon  the  establishment  of  the  de- 
mocracy, the  same  privilege  was  allowed  to  most 
of  the  chief  magistrates,  and  sometimes  to  the 
pontifices.  The  persons  who  voted,  were  such 
Iloman  citizens  as  belonged  to  the  curi«;  or 
lived  in  the  city,  and  conformed  to  the  rites  of 
their  curiae;  all  those  being  excluded  who  dwell 
without  the  bounds  of  the  city,  retaining  the  ce- 
remonies of  their  own  country,  though  they  had 
been  admitted  free  citizens  of  Rome.  These, 
and  the  other  comitia,  were  held  only  as  business 
required.  The  people  being  met  together,  and 
confirmed  by  the  report  of  good  omens  from  the 
augurs,  the  rogatio,  or  business  to  be  proposed, 
was  publicly  read ;  after  which  the  people  divided 
into  their  proper  curiae,  and  consulted  of  the 
matter ;  and  then  the  curiae  being  called  out,  by 
lot,  gave  their  votes  man  by  man,  in  ancient 
times  viv&  voce,  and  afterwards  by  tablets ;  the 
most  votes  in  every  curiae  going  for  the  voice  of 
the  whole  curiae,  and  the  minority  of  the  curis 
for  the  general  consent  of  the  people.  In  the 
time  of  Cicero,  the  comitia  curiala  were  so  neg- 
lected, that  they  were  formed  only  by  fifty  lie- 
tors  representing  the  thirW  curiae;  whence,  in 
his  second  oration  against  Kullns,  he  calls  them 
comitia  adumbrata. 

Comitia  Tributa.  The  division  of  the  peo- 
ple into  tribes  was  an  invention  of  Romulus, 
afler  he  had  admitted  the  Sabines  into  Rome ; 
and  though  he  constituted  at  that  time  only  three, 
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yet  u  the  state  increased  in  power,  and  the  city 
in  number,  they  rose  by  degrees  to  tbirty-6fe. 
For  a  long:  time  after  this  institution,  a  tribe  sig- 
nified only  a  space  of  ground  with  its  inhabi- 
tants. But  at  last  it  was  considered  as  no  lon- 
ger pars  urbis,  but  pars  civitatis;  not  a  quarter 
of  tne  city,  but  a  company  of  citizens  living 
where  they  pleaseJl-.  Tois  change  was  chiefly 
occasioned  by  the  original  difference  between  the 
tribes  in  point  of  honor.  For  Romulus  having 
committed  all  mechanic  arts  to  the  care  of 
strangers,  slaves,  and  libertines;  and  reserved 
the  labor  of  agriculture  to  the  freemen  and 
citizens,  who  by  this  active  course  of  life  might 
be  prepared  for  martial  service ;  the  tribus  rus- 
tictt  were  for  this  reason  esteemed  more  honor- 
able than  the  tribus  urbane.  And  all  persons 
being  desirous  of  getting  into  the  more  creditable 
division,  by  adoption,  by  the  power  of  censors, 
or  the  like,  that  rustic  tribe  which  had  the  most 
worthy  names  in  its  roll,  had  the  preference  to 
all  others,  though  of  the  same  general  denomi- 
nation. Hence  all  of  the  same  great  femily, 
bringing  themselves  by  degrees  into  the  same 
tribe,  gave  the  name  of  their  family  to  the  tribe 
they  honored ;  whereas  at  first  the  generality  of 
the  tribes  did  not  borrow  their  names  from  per- 
sons but  from  places.  The  first  assembly  of  the 
tribes  we  meet  with,  was  about  A.  U.  C.  263, 
convened  by  Sp.  Sicinius,  tribune  of  the  com- 
mons, upon  the  trial  of  Coriolanus.  Soon  after, 
the  tribunes  of  the  commons  were  ordered  to  be 
elected  here ;  and  at  last,  all  the  inferior  magis- 
trates, and  the  collegiate  priests.  The  same 
comitia  served  for  the  enactmg  of  laws  relating 
to  war  and  peace,  and  all  oUters  proposed  by 
the  tribunes  and  plebeian  officers.  They  were 
generally  convenea  by  the  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons ;  but  the  same  privilege  was  allowed  to 
all  the  chief  magistrates.  They  were  confined 
to  no  place ;  and  therefore  sometimes  held  in 
the  comitium,  or  the  capitol.  This  last  sort  of 
the  comitia  only  could  be  held  without  the  con- 
sent and  approbation  of  the  senate,  which  was 
necessary  to  the  convening  of  the  other  two. 

COMITIAL,  adj.  Lat.  comitia.  An  assem- 
bly of  the  Romans.  Relating  to  the  assemblies 
of  the  people  of  Rome. 

COMITIALIS  Morbus,  an  appellation  given 
to  the  epilepsy,  as  the  comitia  of  ancient  Rome 
were  dissolved,  if  any  person  in  the  assembly 
happened  to  be  taken  with  this  distemper. 

COMITIUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  large 
hall  in  the  forum,  which  occupied  the  entire 
space  between  the  Palatine  Hill,  tne  Capitol,  and 
the  Via  Sacra.  It  was  separated  originally  from 
the  forum  by  rows  of  steps  and  barriers ;  and 
was  uncovered  till  the  memorable  year  that  Han- 
nibal first  entered  Italy,  when  it  was  embellished 
and  covered  with  a  roof,  supported  by  lof\y  and 
beautiful  fluted  columns  of  the  CorinUiian  order. 
Three  of  them,  with  their  architrave,  are  still 
standing  in  the  ancient  forum,  near  the  church 
of  Santa  Maria  Liberatrice.  The  capitals  are 
wrought  and  finished  on  the  side  next  the  forum, 
but  rough  on  the  opposite  side.  In  this  hall  tlie 
comitia  were  usually  held. 

CO'MITY,  n.  i.  Lat.  camitas.  Courtesy ; 
cinlity ;  good  breeding. 


COMMA,  n.  i.  KofiiuL.  The  point  which 
notes  the  distinction  of  clauses,  and  order  q 
construction,  in  the  sentence ;  marked  thus  (,). 

Commat  and  poinU  they  set  exactly  right.      Psp* 

Comma,  among  grammarians,  is  different!) 
used  and  defined  by  different  authors.  According 
to  F.  Bussier,  the  comma  serves  to  disUngaish 
those  members  of  a  period,  in  each  of  which  is 
a  verb  and  a  nominative ;  thus,  That  so  many 
people  are  pleased  with  trifles,  is  owing  to  a 
weaxness    of  mind,  which  makes  them  love 
things  easy  to  be  comprehended.    Besides  this, 
the  comma  is  used  to  distinguish,  in  the  same 
member  of  a  period,  several  nouns  substantive, 
or  nouns  adjective,  or  verbs  not  united  by  a  con- 
junction ;  thus.  Virtue,  wit,  knowledge,  are  the 
chief  advantages  of  a  man.    If  the  words  are 
united  in  the  same  phrase  with  a  conjunction,  the 
comma  is  omitted;  thus,  the  imagination  and 
the  judgment  do  not  always  a^ree.  The  ingenious 
author  of  the  trac^  De  Katione  Interpungeodi, 
printed  with  Vossius's  Element.  Rhetor.  Load. 
1724,  lays  down  the  use  of  a  comma  to  be,  to 
distinguish  the  simple  members  of  a  period  or 
sentence ;  i.  e.  such  as  only  consist  of  one  subject, 
and  one  definite  verb.    But  this  rule  does  not 
hold  throughout;  the  same  author  instancing  many 
particular  cases  not  yet  included  herein,  where 
yet  the  comma  is  advisable.    See  Ponctuatiok. 
It  is  a  general  rule  that  a  comma  ought  not  to 
come  between  a  nominative  and  a  verb,  or  an 
adjective  and  substantive,  when  these  are  not 
otlierwise  disjoined :  thus,  in  the  sentence,  God 
ruleth  with  infinite  wisdom,  a  comma  between 
God  and  ruleth,  or  between  infinite  and  wisdom, 
would  be  absurd.     But  to  this  exceptions  may 
occur;  as  when  not  a  sijigle  word,  but  a  sen- 
tence, is  the  nominative  ;*  thus,  in  the  above  ex- 
ample, wbere  the  sentence,  that  so  many  people 
are  pleased  with  trifles,  forms  the  nominative  to 
the  verb  is,  a  comma  at  trifles  is  proper,  both  for 
the  sake  of  perspicuity,  and  as  coinciding  with  a 
slight  natural  pause. 

Comma,  in  music.    See  Interval. 

COMMA'ND,v.  a.v.n.iin. «.-%     Lat.  mando; 

Comma'nder,  n.<.  iFr.cammond' 

Comma'ndment,  n.  f.  ier.    To  exer- 

Comma'ndress,  n.  i.  J  cise  the  chief 

authority ;  to  issue  mandates ;  to  superintend ;  to 
govern :  correlative  to  obey ;  and  contrary  to  pro- 
hibit. The  substantives  are  cognate  with  the 
verb,  and  but  echo  its  various  significations,  with 
the  exception  of  commander,  which  is  used 
technically.  A  paving  beetle,  or  a  very  great 
wooden  mallet,  with  a  handle  about  three  feet 
long,  to  use  in  both  hands :  and  likewise  an  in- 
strument of  surgery. 

The  preett  him  betietb  all  that  ever  be  can 
To  don  as  thit  Charon,  this  caxaed  man. 
Conunandeth  him ;  and  faste  blewe  the  fire 
For  to  rome  to  the  effect  of  his  desire. 

Chtmeer'i  Catitarbmrp  TaUu 

kixjn  avarice  cometh  glotonie,  which  is  esperesse 
ayenst  the  commondemmi  of  God. 

Id.     The  Penomm  TaU. 

The  glossocomiom,  commonly  called  the  commtmder, 
is  of  use  in  the  most  strong  tongh  bodies,  and  wbere 
thf'  laxatidu  hath  been  of  long  continuance. 

WlMmamU  Surgery- 
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Ftn«  Queene  of  Love !  my  life  thou  must 
Too  slciider  pric«  for  all  tliy  former  grace. 
Which  I  receive  at  thy  so  bounteous  hand  ; 
Bat  never  dare  I  speak  her  name  or  face.        Speruer, 

llienoe  she  commanded  me  to  prison  new ; 
Whereof  I  glad  did  not  gainesay  nor  strive. 
Bat  safifered  that  same  dwarfe  me  to  her  dongeon  drive. 

Id. 
Well  do  thee  homage,  and  he  ruled  by  thee ; 
Love  thee  as  our  commander  and  our  king.  ShaJupeare. 

Lthought  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here, 
And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 
Of  stem  commandment.  Id,     Aiyou  like  ii. 

Commanded  always  by  the  greater  gust ; 
Sach  is  the  lightness  of  you  common  men. 

Id.     Henry  VI. 
Up  to  the  Eastern  tower. 
Whose  height  commands  as  subject  all  tte  vale. 
To  see  the  sight.  Id,     TroSm  and  Cressida, 

Take  pity  of  your  town  and  of  your  people. 
While  yet  my  soldiers  are  in  my  command. 

Id.     Henry  V. 

They  plainly  require  some  special  commandment  for 

that  which  is  exacted  at  their  hands.  Hooker. 

To  prescribe  the  order  of  doing  in  all  things,  is  a 

peculiar  prerogative,  which  wisdom  hath,  as  queen  of 

sovereign  commandreu,  over  all  other  virtues.  Id. 

The  Romans,  when  oommanden  in  war,  spake  to 

their  army,  aud  styled  them.  My  soldiers. 

Bacon*9  Apoplhegnu. 
Whatever  hypocrites  austerely  talk 
Of  puri^,  and  place,  and  innocence, 
Defsming  as  impure  what  God  declares 
Pure,  and  eennmandt  to  some,  leaves  free  to  all. 
Our  Maker  bids  increase  :  who  bids  abstain 
But  our  destroyer,  £00  to  God  and  man  ?       MUum, 

His  eye  might  there  command  wherever  stood 
City,  of  old  or  modem  fame,  the  seat 
Of  mivhtieat  empire.  Id. 

01  this  tree  we  may  not  taste  nor  touch ; 
God  to  commanded^  and  left  that  command 
Sole  daughter  of  his  voice.  Id.  Paradise  Lott. 

As  there  is  no  prohibition  of  it,  so  no  command  for 
it  Tagflor. 

Sir  Frederick  and  Sir  Solomon  draw  lots 
Fsr  the  command  of  politicks  and  Scots  : 
Hence  fell  to  words,  but  quarrels  to  adjourn. 
Their  friends  agreed  they  should  command  by  turn. 

Marvett. 
Those  two  commanding  powers  of  the  soul,  the  un- 
dentanding  and  the  will.  South. 

The  steepy  stand. 
Which  overlooks  the  vale  with  wide  command. 

Dryden't  Mnad. 

Be  you  eemmandreu  therefore,  princess,  queen 

Of  all  oar  forces,  be  thy  word  a  law.  Fmrfaa, 

Conmuwd  and  force  may  often  create,  but  can  never 

cure,  an  aversion ;  and  whatever  any  one  is  brought 

to  by  eompolsion,  he  will  leave  as  soon  as  he  can, 

Locke  en  Education. 
Should  he,  who  was  thy  lord,  command  thee  now 
With  a  harsh  voice,  and  supercilious  brow. 
To  servile  duties.  Dryden't  Pert.  Sat.  5. 

Charles,  Henry,  and  Francis  of  France,  often  ad- 
ventured rather  as  soldiers  than  as  eomaumdert. 

Hayward. 
One  side  eommandt  a  view  of  the  finest  garden  in 
the  world.  Adduon't  Guardian. 

And  on  his  brow  such  awe  majestic  sate 

As  seemed  to  speak  him  bom  for  high  comatand'; 
Though  now,  for  many  a  moon,  the-  sport  of  Fate, 
A  willing  exile  from  his  native  laed«  Oay. 
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COMMA'NDERY,  n.  t.  From  command. 
A  body  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  belonging  to  the 
same  nation. 

CoHMANDERY,  OF  CoMMANDRY,  a  kind  of  be- 
nefice belonging  to  a  military  order,  and  con- 
ferred on  ancient  knights  who  had  done  service 
to  the  order.  There  are  regular  commanderies, 
obtained  by  merit:  there  are  others  of  favor, 
conferred  by  the  grand  master :  there  are  also 
commanderies  for  the  religious,  in  the  orders  of 
St.  Bernard  and  St.  Anthony.  The  commanderies 
of  Malta  are  of  different  kinds;  for  kniehis, 
chaplains,  and  brothers  servitor.  The  knight  to 
whom  one  of  these  is  given  is  called  commander ; 
which  agrees  nearly  with  the  pnepositus  set  over 
the  monks  in  places  at  a  distance  from  the  roo« 
nasters.  Thus,  the  simple  commanders  of  Malta, 
are  rather  farmers  of  the  order  than  beneficiaries, 
paying  a  certain  tribute,  called  responsio,  to  the 
common  treasure  of  the  order. 

COMMANDINE,  or  Commandinus  (Fred- 
eric), born  at  Urbino  in  Italy,  in  the  sixteentn  cen- 
tury, and  descended  from  a  noble  family.  To  great 
skill  in  mathematics  he  added  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  Tongue.  He  translated  seve- 
ral of  the  Greek  mathematicians  into  Latin,  as- 
Archimedes,  Apollonius,  Euclid,  &c.  which  no 
writer  till  then  had  attempted. 

COMMANOES,  one  of  the  small  Virgin  Isles, 
in  the  West  Indies,  situated  to  the  N.  N.  E.  of 
Tortula.     Long.  63*»  0*  W.,  lat.  18°  25'  N. 

COMMANTAWANA,  a  bay  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  about  a  mile 
east  of  Tarrata  Point. 

COMMATE'RIAL,  at^.  )     Lat  can  and  mo- 

Commateria'lity,  n.  s.  I  teria.  Resembling 
another  thing,  or  consisting  of  the  same  matter. 

The  beaks  in  birds  are  commaterial  with  teeth. 

Bacon, 

The  body  adjacent  and  ambient  is  not  commaterial, 
but  merely  heterogeneal  towards  the  body  to  be  pre- 
served. Id. 

COMMELIN  (John),  a  celebrated  Duch  bo- 
tanist, was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1629.  He,  as 
well  as  his  father,  was  a  magistrate  of  that  city, 
where  he  formed  a  well-managed  botanical  gar- 
den, and  died  in  1692.  His  works  are,  1.  Ca- 
talogus  Plantarum  Indigenarum  HoUandie, 
12mo.  2.  Catalogus  Plantarum,  Horti  Medici 
Amstel.  Besides  which  he  assisted  in  the  Hortos 
Indicus  Malabaricus. 

CoMMELiN  (Gaspar),  physician  and  nephew  of 
the  above,  was  appointed  professor  in  botany  and 
director  of  the  garden  at  Amsterdam.  He  pub- 
lish«l,  1.  Flora  Malabarica.  2.  Praeludia  Ana- 
tomica,  4to.  3.  Prsludia  Botanica.  4.  Icones 
Plantarum,  prssertim  ex  Indiis  coUectarum.  5. 
Botanographia  Malabarica,  folio. 

COMMELINA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order  and  triandria  class  of  plants ; 
natur^  order  sixthy.ensatae:  cor.  hexapetalous ; 
nectaria  three,  of  a  ctuciform  figure,  ana  inserted 
into  their  proper  filaments.  Species  thirteen,  all 
natives  of  warm  climates.  They  are  herbaceous 
plants,  rising  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  and 
adorned  with  blue  or  yellow  flowers.  Their 
culture  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  common 
exotics. 
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COMMBUfORATE,  V.  a.-)     Let  am  and 

Coicm£'icorabl£,  A$.  tmemoTO.  Topre- 
CoMMfiMOR ACTION,  11.  f.  |  seiTO  ID  uieinoTy 
Ck>if Mfi'MORATiY E,  otff*  ^  that  which  is  wor- 
thy to  be  mentioned  with  honor,  by  some  public 
act  or  solemnity,  which  is  the  commeroomtion ; 
and  whateFer  tends  to  preserre  the  recollection 
is  comraemoratiye. 

That  which  is  daily  offered  in  the  ehoreh,  ie  a  daily 
totmnemoraiion  of  that  one  sacrifice  ofCered  on  the  croM. 

Taylor, 

St.  Aaikin  believed  that  the  martyrs,  when  the  earn- 

numoratioM  were  made  at  their  own  sepulchres,  did 

join  their  prayers  with  the  churches,  in  behalf  of  those 

who  there  put  up  their  supplications  to  God. 


Such  is  the  diTine  mercy  which  we  sow 
rate ;  and,  if  we  cosHnsmorals  it,  we  shall  rejoice  in 
the  Lord.  Fiddeg. 

The  annual  offering  of  the  Pasehal  lamb  was  oofn- 
wumoraiiDe  of  that  first  Paschal  lamb.  Atterhmy. 

The  original  use  of  sacrifice  was  comiasmons/ief  of 
the  original  revelation ;  a  sort  of  daily  memorial  or 
record  of  what  God  declared,  and  man  believed. 

Ferkm. 

But  who  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  dead. 
Tombed  in  a  palace  ?  was  she  chaste  and  fair  t 
Worthy  a  king's—«r  more — a  Roman's  bed  f 
What  race  of  chiefs  and  heroes  did  she  bear  ! 
What  daughter  of  her  beauties  was  the  heir  f 
How  lived — how  loved — how  died  she  ?  Was  she  not 
So  honoured — and  conspicuously  there. 
Where  meaner  refies  must  not  dare  to  rot. 
Placed  to  eowtmsmarat9  a  more  than  mortal  lot. 

Bonn's  Ch^dt  HanM. 

COMMENA  (Anna),  daughter  of  Alexius 
Commenus,  emperor  of  the  East;  a  most  accom- 
plished princess,  equall?  eminent  for  learning 
and  virtue.  She  flourished  about  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  wrote  The  Alexiad,  a 
history  of  the  life  and  actions  of  her  father, 
which  is  highly  esteemed.  It  is  in  flfteen  books, 
of  which  the  first  eight  were  published  by  Hes- 
chelius  in  1610,  and  afterwards  the  whole  fifteen 
were  printed  in  the  collection  of  the  Byzantine 
historians;  with  a  diffuse  and  incorrect  Latin 
version  by  the  Jesuit  Possinus,  iu  1651 ;  but  with 
excellent  notes  by  the  learned  Du  Fiesne,  in 
1670. 

COMMETVCE,  V.  n.  &  r.  a.  J    Fr.  cmnmencer, 

CoHME'NCEBf  ENT,  n.  f .  3  To  begin ;  to 
take  date  from,  as  from  the  beginning;  to  make 
a  beginning,  as^  commence  a  suit. 

Most  shallowly  did  you  these  arms  eMMMMt, 
Fondly  brought  here,  and  foolishly  sent  htaee, 

Shaiipemn. 

Man,  eoascions  of  his  inuBortality,  cannot  be  with- 
out concern  for  that  smte  that  ii  tn  fomniniiiMnftu  this 
Wf«-  Ayer«. 

If  wit  so  much  from  ignorance  tmdergo. 

Ah !  let  not  learning  too  eoiMacnce  ito  foe !      Pdpt, 

The  waters  were  gathered  together  into  one  place, 

the  third  day  from  the  eommeneemeni  of  the  creation. 

VTeoAMri'f  Nahirmi  BiMoty. 

But  if  it  is  probable  that  the  first  men  might  see 
the  cemmeHoement  of  these  species  of  animals,  whose 
formation  required  longer  time  than  their  own,  it  is 
not  impossible,  neither,  that  they  might  see  the  com- 
meneemml  of  those  species,  whose  formation  lequirvd 
a  lees  time.  BoUnrbrohe. 


COMME  ND,  V.  a.  &  n.  s.*^     lat.  commentio, 

Com he'md ABLE,  adj.  compounded    ojf 

Cohme'kdablt,  ado.  tcom  and  mendo; 

CoMBf e'ndation,  n.  f.         I  to  commit  to  the 

Cohme'ndatory,  atg.  good  opiniiHi  of 

Cohme'ndee,  n.  s.  J  others,  and  some- 

times to  their  care;  to  represent  as  worthy  of 
regard  or  kindness;  to  sug^^t  to  the  memorv; 
to  praise,  yet  praise  may  be  given  either  by 
equals  or  inferiors;  but  commendation  is  the 
part  of  a  superior ;  it  is  praise  coming  from*one 
above  us,  as  a  parent  commends  his  diild  for  an 
act  of  charity. 

Father,  into  thy  hands  I  eammemd  my  spiriu    Lake. 

And  I  it  hold  vertnouse  and  right  eommetidahiU, 
To  have  very  knowlech  of  things  reproTabiU. 

Chaaeer'e  CatUerbmjf  TaUt. 

Certee,  the  cowmendaikm  of  the  peple  is  fol  false, 
and  brotel  for  to  trust ;  this  day  they  praise,  to-morwe 
they  blame.  Got  wote,  desire  to  have  commemdalioa 
of  the  peple  hath  caused  deth  to  many  a  besy  man. 

/■■ 

The  charge,  which  God  doth  unto  me  direct^ 
Of  his  deare  safety,  I  to  thee  eommead; 

Yet  will  I  not  fbrgoe,  ne  yet  forget 
The  care  thereof,  myselfe,  unto  the  end. 
But  evermore  him  succour  and  defend 
Against  hie  foe  and  mine.  ^asMcr. 

His  fame  would  not  get  so  sweet  and  noble  an  air 
to  fly  in  as  in  your  breath,  so  could  not  you  find  a 
fitter  subject  of  eonmendation,  Stdneg, 

It  doth  much  add  to  a  man's  reputation,  and  is  like 
perpetual  letters  eommeadatorg,  to  have  good  forms  ^ 
to  attain  them,  it  almost  sufliceth  not  to  despise  them. 

Jktom't  S$$asf9. 
\f  ho  is  Silvia?  What  is  she. 
That  all  our  swains  commmd  her  T 
Holy,  fair,  and  wise  is  she.  Skakapaare, 

Signior  Anthonia 
Cammendi  him  to  you. 

Ere  I  ope  his  letter, 

I  pray  you  tell  me  how  my  good  friend  doth. 

fd.  Mereham  of  Vettica. 

Tell  her  I  send  to  her  my  kind  ceawirii^  .* 
Take  special  care  my  greetings  be  delivered. 

id.  Rie*md  //. 
Rait  you  Margaret, 

No  princely  eemmendaiUmt  to  my  king ! 

8uch  eommeiMla/iOfu  as  become  a  maid, 
A  virgin,  and  his  servant  say  to  him.    Id.  Bmry  Ti. 

The  choice  of  them  should  be  by  the  cemmoMlatiois 
of  the  great  officers  of  the  kingdom.  Bmo&t^ 

Older  and  decent  ceremonies  in  the  chnrdi,  are 
not  only  comely,  bat  esmamndsAb. 

Id.  Admetie  VHUen, 

Old  men  do  most  exceed  in  this  point  of  folly* 
eommendinjf  the  days  of  their  youth  they  scarce  remem* 
bered,  at  least  well  understood  not. 

Browae^t  TiiBper  Errmen, 

Among  the  objects  of  knowledge,  two  especially 
wmmsiid  themselves  to  our  contemplation;  the  knoift* 
ledge  of  God,  and  the  knowledge  of  ourselves. 

Hale'9  Origm  of  Mmdti^ 

She  guiltless  damsel,  flying  the  mad  puisate 
Of  her  enraged  step  dame  Guendolec, 
Commended  her  fair  innocence  to  the  Lood 
That  staid  her  flight,  with  his  cross-flowing  coarse. 


Some  say,  (and  many  men  doe  theee  eowaismOi 
That  all  our  deeds,  and  fortunes  doe  depend 
Upon  the  motions  of  oelestiall  sphenes; 
And  on  the  constellations  of  the  siarrsa. 

Goorg€  Witht^- 
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Of  pnaeherB  tli«  thire  behoMeth  •  nambcr,  all 
w— fliiiftiMjf  labouring  in  th«ir  ▼ocation. 

C&r9w*»  Smvejf  «f  ConmpaU, 

Good-MtuTC  ia  the  mott  godlike  comweiirfflfiaw  of  a 

Eaeh  finding,  like  a  friend, 
Somethiag  to  blame,  and  aomething  to  emmmad. 

Pope. 

Whene'er  I  hear  a  knave  eommemi. 
He  bids  me  shon  his  worthy  friend. 
What  praise  I  what  mighty  cemmemdatim ! 
But  'twas  a  fox  who  spoke  the'  oration 
Foze»  this  government  may  prise 
As  gentle,  plentiful  and  wise. 
Such  as  a  ooncumnce  of  two  extremet «  by  meet  of 
the  same  eemmemden  and  disprovers.  WatUm, 


(hsf. 


COMME'NDAM,  low  Lot  commenda. 

Commmiam  ia  a  benefice,  which,  being  void,  is  com- 
Bwaded  to  the  chaige  and  care  of  some  sufficient 
clerk,  to  be  supplied  until  it  be  conveniently  provided 
of  a  pastor.  Cowell. 

It  had  been  once  mentioned  to  him,  that  his  peace 
ihoi^d  be  madA,  if  he  would  resign  his  bishoprick, 
tod  deanery    of  Westminster;   for  he  had  that  in 

CZarmdon. 


CoMicEKDAH,  io  the  ecclesiastical  law,  signifies 
also  the  administratioD  of  the  reTenue  of  a  benefice, 
gifen  to  a  layman,  to  hold  by  way  of  depositum  for 
six  monthsy  in  order  to  repairs,  &c.  Anciently  the 
administration  of  vacant  bishoprics  belonged  to  the 
nearest  neighbouring  bishop;  thence  called  com- 
mendatory. This  custom  appears  to  be  very  an- 
cieot.  St.  Athanasitts  says  or  himself,  according 
to  Nicephorus,  that  there  had  been  given  him  in 
commendaiD,  another  church  besides  that  of 
Alexandria,  wbereof  he  was  stated  bishop.  When 
a  priest  is  made  bishop  his  parsonage  becomes 
vacant;  but,  if  the  king  give  him  power,  he  may 
liold  it  in  commendam.  A  commendam  recipere 
is  to  take  a  benefice  de  novo  in  the  bishop's  own 
gift,  or  in  the  gift  of  some  other  patron  with  bis 
consent 

COMMEnNDATARY,  n.f.  from  commen- 
dam.   One  who  holds  a  living  in  commendam. 

COMM ENSA'LITY,  n.  s.  from  Lat  eommm- 
talit.  Fellowship  of  table ;  the  custom  of  eating 
together. 

They  being  enjoined  and  prohibited  certain  foods, 
thereby  to  avoid  community  with  the  Gentiles,  npon 
I  OMMnefMoi^y.     Brawme't  Vfdgar  JBrrmtrt, 


COMME'NSURATE,  t;.  a,htdjA       Latin 
Cohme'nsurately,  adv.  I  cammen' 

Comms'msurable,  adj,  [  nu,     or 

Commensurabx'lity,  ft.  f .  fcoiHfneti' 

Coxme'nsurableness,  ft.  f.  I  or,  m^ 

Commensura'tion,  fi.  f .  J  suring  in 

accordance  with  some  other  thing,  being  suitable 
in  measure  to  something  else ;  that  is  commensu- 
rate which  is  made  to  rise  to  the  same  measure 
or  degree.  Dr.  Johnson  explains  comroensura* 
bilitv  as  the  capacity  of  being  compared  with 
another,  as  to  the  measure ;  or  of  being  measured 
by  another.  Thus  an  inch  and  a  yard  are  com- 
mensurable, a  yard  containing  a  certain  number 
of  inches ;  the  diameter  and  circumference  of  a 
circle  are  incommensurable,  not  being  reduceable 
to  any  common  measure :  proportion. 

A  body  over  great,  or  over  small,  will  not  be  thrown 

SO  fiar  as  a  body  of  a  middle  siae ;  so  that,  it  seemeth, 

there  moat  be  a  eommeiuuniiaH  or  proportion  betwern 

the  body  moved  and  the  force,  tn  make  it  move  well. 

Baom*9  Natmal  Hittary. 

There  is  no  eomimmumnhleman  between  this  object 
and  a  created  nndexstanding,  yet  there  is  a  congruity 
and  connatnrality.  HaU't  Origm  of  Momkmd. 

Some  place  the  essence  thereof  in  the  proportion  of 
parts,  conceiving  it  to  consist  in  a  comely  oowiwemy- 
mbUkg  of  the  whole  unto  the  parU,  and  the  parts  be- 
tween themselves.  Browne. 

That  division  is  not  natural,  bvt  artificial,  and  by 
agreement,  as  the  aptest  terms  to  eommonm^ate  the 
longitude  of  places.  Id.  Vti^ar  Brromt, 

They  permitted  no  intelligence  between  them,  other 
than  by  the  mediation  of  some  organ  equally  oom- 
mtnemaie  to  soul  and  body.  ' 

OonemmmU  of  Cfte  Tongue. 

All  fitness  lies  in  a  particular  oemmemmtntien,  or 
proportion,  of  one  thing  to  another.  Smih. 

We  are  constrained  to  make  the  day  serve  to  mea- 
sure the  year  as  well  as  we  can,  though  not  eommen- 
mtratelf  with  each  other  ;  but  by  collecting  the  frac- 
tion of  days  &n  several  years,  till  they  amount  to  an 
even  day.  Holder  om  Time. 

Matter  and  gravity  are  always  oommemmnmte. 

Is  our  knowledge  adequately  eowmemiirole  with  the 
nature  of  things.  OlamnUe'9  Seepeii. 

These  who  are  persuaded  that  they  shall  continue 
for  ever,  cannot  choae  but  aspire  alter  a  happineat 
to  their  duration.  TiUoitom. 


COMMENDATUS,  one  who  lives  under  the 
protection  of  a  great  man.  Commendatii  homi- 
nes were  persons  who,  by  voluntary  homage,  put 
diemsehres  under  the  protection  of  any  superior 
lord ;  fi»r  ancient  homage  was  either  predial,  due 
for  some  tenure  ;  or  personal,  which  was  by  com- 
pulsion, as  a  sign  of  necessary  subjection ;  or  vo- 
fontary,  with  a  desire  of  protection.  These  last 
were  sometimes  called  homines  ejus  commendati, 
as  often  occurs  in  Doomsday  book.  Commen- 
dati  dimidii  were  those  who  depended  on  two  se- 
veral lords,  and  paid  one-half  of  their  homage  to 
each ;  and  snb-commendati  were  like  sub-tenants 
onder  the  command  of  persons  who  were  them- 
sdves  under  the  command  of  some  superior  lord. 
There  were  also  dimidii  sub  commendati,  who 
boce  a  double  relation  to  such  depending  lords. 


COMMBIiSURABLE  IN  POWEE,    iS  Said  of  right 

lines,  when  the  sijuares  are  measured  by  the  same 
space  or  superficies. 

Commensurable  Numbers,  whether  integers 
or  fractions,  are  such  as  can  be  measured  or  di- 
vided by  some  otlier  number  without  any  re- 
mainder ;  such  are  12  and  18  as  being  measured 
by  6  and  3. 

Commensurable  Surds,  those  that,  being  re* 
duced  to  their  last  terms,  become  true  figurative 
quantities  of  their  kind ;  and  are  therefbre  as  a 
rational  quantity  to  a  rational  one. 
COM'MENT,  t7.n.kii.  f.'\      Lat.  comment 
Com'memtart,  n.  t,  t  tumj  from    com- 

Com'mentator,  n.  f..         iminiscor,  to  call 
Com'mekter,  n. «.  J  to    mind  ;    does 

not  necessarily  imply  what  is  written ;  but  com- 
mentary is  never  used  of  what  is  spoken.  Com- 
mentary, Says  Crabbe,  v*  a  species  of  remark 
which  often  loses  in  good  nature  what  it  gitea  jr 
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seriousness;  it  is  mostly  applied  to  particular 
persons  or  cases,  and  more  commonly  employed 
as  a  vehicle  of  censure  than  of  commenaation. 
This  term,  when  not  employed  in  personal  cases, 
serves  for  explanation  only.  Commentaries  are 
minute  and  elaborate  expositions  of  the  text  of 
any  author;  but  more  especially  applied  to  the 
sacred  writing^s.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
same  sense  with  memoir,  in  the  modem  affecta- 
tion reminiscences,  which  serves  so  many  cox- 
combs as  the  vehicle  of  self-gratulation  and  dis- 
gusting vanity. 

In  such  a  time  u  this,  it  is  not  meet 
That  eveiy  nice  offence  should  bear  its  commem, 

Shakapeare, 
Enter  his  chamber,  view  his  lifeless  corpse. 
And  comment  then  upon  his  sudden  death. 

Id.  Henry  IV. 
Forgive  the  eom$neni  that  my  passion  made 
Upon  thv  feature  ;  for  my  rage  was  blind. 

Id,  Kir^  John. 
Yere,  in  a  private-  oommenttuy  which  he  wrote  of 
that  service,  testified  that  eight  hundred  were  slain. 

Bw!on. 
A  company  of  stem  readers  dislike  the  second  of 
the  .£neads,  and  Yirgil's  gravity,  fur  inserting  such 
amorous  passions  in  au  heroical  subject ;  but  Servius, 
his  commentator,  justly  vindicates  the  poet's  worthy 
wisdome,  and  discretion,  in  doing  as  he  did. 

BurUm*i  Anat.  Mel. 
Slily  as  any  commentator  goes  by 
Hard  words  or  sense.  Donne. 

Such  are  thy  secrets,  whirh  my  life  makes  good. 
And  comments  on  thee  ;  for  in  every  thiog 
Thy  words  do  find  me  out,  and  parallels  bring. 
And  in  another  make  me  understand.  Herbert, 

AU  that  is  behind   will  be  by  way  of  comment  on 
that  part  of  the  church  of  England's  diarity. 

Hammond**  Fundamentals, 
In  religion.  Scripture  is  the  best  rule ;  and  the 
church's  universal  practice,  the  best  commentary. 

King  Charles. 
All  this  without  a  gloss  or  comment. 
He  could  unriddle  in  a  moment. 
In  proper  terms,  such  as  men  smatter 
When  they  throw  out  and  miss  the  matter. 

Hvd^aa. 
Adam  came  into  the  world  a  philosopher,  which 
appeared  by  his  writing  the  nature  of  things  upon 
their  names  ;  he  could  view  essences  in  themselves, 
and  read  forms  without  the    comment  of  their    re- 
spective properties.  SotUh's  Sermons. 
Criticks  having  first  taken  a  liking  to  one  of  these 
poets,  proceeded  to  comment  on  him,  and  illustrate 
him.                               Dryden's  Jmtenal.    Dedication. 
I  have  made  such  expositions  of  my  authors,  as  no 
conunentator  will  forgive  me.  Dryden, 
All  the  volumes  of  philosophy. 
With  all  their  comments,  never  could  invent 
So  politick  an  instrument.  Prior 
Still,  with  itself  compared,  his  text  peruse ; 
And  let  your  oommont  be  the  Mantuan  mose.  Pope. 
No  commentator  can  more  slily  pass 
O'er  a  learned  unintelligible  place.  Id. 
They  shew  still   the   ruins  of  Cesar's  wall,  that 
reached  eighteen  miles  in  length,  as  he  has  declared 
it  in  the  first  book  of  his  commentaries. 

Addison  on  Italy. 
Galen's  commentator  telb  us^  that  biUer  substances 
engender ^cLoler,  and  bum  the  blood. 

ArbUknot  m  Aliment*, 


COMMENTITEOUS,  oc^\  Lat.  ccmmenli- 
tiui.    Invented;  fictitious;  imaginary. 

It  is  easy  to  draw  a  parallelism  between  that  an< 
cient  end  this  modem  nothing,  and  make  good  its  re- 
semblance to  that  commentitious  inanity. 

GlasnriUe^s  Scepsis. 

CO'MMERCE,  n.  i .  &  v.  n.  {     Lat.  cori  and 
Comme'rcial,  adj.  S  merces.     Mer- 

chandise ;  traffic,  literally  an  exchange  of  com 
modities,  and  generally  interchange  or  inter- 
course. It  can  subsist  only  between  persons. 
*  Commerce,' says  Crabbe,  *is  a  species  ot  general 
but  close  intercourse ;  it  may  consist  either  of 
frequent  meeting  and  regular  co-operation,  or  in 
cohabitation.' 

Places  of  publick  resort  being  thus  provided,  oar 
repair  thither  is  especially  for  mutual  conference, 
and,  as  it  were,  commerce  to  be  had  between  Crod  and 
us.  Hooker. 

How  conld  communities. 
Degrees  in  schools,  and  brotherhoods  in  citi 
Peaceful  oommerce  from  dividable  shores. 
But  by  degrees  stand  in  authentick  place  ? 

SK'ikepeare.  Trtnhu  and  Creesida. 
Ezekiel,  in  the  description  of  Tyre,  and  of  the 
exceeding  trade  that  it  had  with  the  East,  as  the 
only  mart  town,  reciteth  both  the  people  with  whom 
they  commerce,  and  also  what  commodities  every 
country  yielded.  RaUiyk. 

Come,  but  keep  thy  wonted  state. 
With  even  step  and  musing  gait. 
And  looks  commercing  with  the  skies. 
Thy  wrapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes.      Milton. 
When  they  might  not  converse  or  commerce  with 
any  civil  men;    whither   should    they   fly  but  into 
the  woods  and  mountains,  and  there  live  in  n  wild 

Sir  J.  naoiee. 


In  any  country  that  hath  oimmMros  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  it  is  almost  impossible  now  to  be 
without  the  use  of  silver  coin,  Locke. 

Instructed  ships  shall  sail  to  quick  oomsneroe. 
By  which  remotest  regions  are  allayed ; 

Which  make  one  city  of  the  universe. 
Where  some  may  gain,  and  all  may  be  sapplyed. 

Jhyden, 

These  people  had  not  any  commerce  with  the  other 
known  parte  of  the  worid.  TSOetaon, 

Now  C^MRiMrce,  wealthy  goddess,  rears  her  head. 
And  bids  Britannia's  fleete  their  canvass  spread. 

C^. 
Grood-nature,  which    consists   in   overlooking  of 
faulte,  is  to  be  exercised  only  in  doing  ourselves  jus . 
tice  in  the  ordinary  commerce  and  occurrences  of  life. 

Addisom. 

From  the  revolution  to  the  death  (rf  queen  Anne, 
however  trade  and  commerce  might  be  aided  and 
encouraged  in  other  respecte,  they  were  neceaaarilj 
subjected  to  depredations  abroad,  and  over-loaded  bgr 
taxes  at  home,  during  thte  course  of  two  great  wars. 

Bolingbroke, 

I  should  venture  to  call  politeness  benevolence  ia 
trifles,  or  the  preference  of  others  to  ourselves,  ia 
little,  daily,  and  hourly  occurrences  in  the  coimiMrcM 
of  life.  Chmikmm. 

Commerce,  in  the  unrestricted  sense  of  the 
term,  will  embrace  all  the  proceedings  whereby 
an  exchange  of  commodities  is  effected,  whether 
by  individuals  or  a  nation ;  and  whether  for  re- 
sale or  consumption  by  the  puichaseror  receiver 
of  a  commodity :  while,  as  a  science,  it  is  ob- 
viously divisible  into   its  t:xtemal  and  intrmal 
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branches.  Practically,  indeed,  the  word  trade 
has  often  been  used  to  express  the  latter,  fiut 
the  history  and  principles  of  the  entire  subject, 
and  its  political  barings,  have  been,  until  recently, 
always  discussed  under  the  term  at  the  head  of 
this  article. 

Our  views  of  such  a  subject  in  the  present 
paper  mast  be,  of  course,  general :  and  here  the 
principles  of  commerce,  regarding  it  only  in 
theory,  might  seem  to  require  consideration  be- 
fore we  enter  upon  its  history.  In  point  of  fact, 
however,  the  only  sound  doctrines  upon  the  sub- 
ject are  the  fruit  of  experience.  Theories  have 
been  continually  demolished  by  the  new  facts 
which  have  been  developed  in  the  ever-chanj^ing, 
and,  thank  heaven,  the  ever-improving  condition 
of  large  communities  of«  mankmd.  In  the  pre- 
sent age,  especially,  this  science  has  been,  in 
common  with  many  others,  entirely  revolutionised 
and  remoulded;  in  part  by  the  labors  of  men  who 
have  united  a  knowledge  of  its  practical  details 
with  considerable  scientific  research  and  original 
genius,  and  in  part  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
and  extraordinary  political  revolutions  of  the  last 
thirty  years.  Mr.  Locke  and  Dr.  Adam  Smith  led 
the  way,  perhaps,  to  the  scientific  consideration 
which  the  true  '  wealth  of  nations,'  has  lately  re- 
ceived. The  late  Mr.  Ricardo,  Mr.  Baring, 
and  other  practical  merchants  and  traders,  have 
contributed  their  quota  of  important  information 
to  the  incipient  system ;  ana  we  must,  on  the 
whole,  fully  award  to  the  modern  science  of  Po- 
iriiCAL  Economy  that*  prominent  station  that  has 
been  claimed  for  it.  It  now  properly  embraces  the 
nature  and  principles  of  commercial  science; 
and  the  reader  is  referred  to  that  article  for  every 
thing  that  is  abstract  or  systematic  in  this  science. 
Our  present  article  will  be  confined  to  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  history  of  commerce,  generally ;  the 
actual  state  of  the  commerce  of  different  countries 
will  be  treated  under  their  respective  names. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  commerce  is  nearly  as 
ancient  as  the  world  itself.  It  seems,  however, 
pretty  evident  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  Ara- 
bia were  the  first  who  made  long  voyages.  Their 
cnuntry  was  most  happily  situated  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  being  a  peninsula  washed  on  three  sides 
by  the  famous  Arabian,  Indian,  and  Persian 
seas.  That  Arabia  was  very  early  inhabited  is 
certain ;  and  the  first  notice  we  have  of  any  con- 
siderable trade  refers  it  to  the  Ishmaelites,  settled 
m  the  higher  part  of  that  country.  To  them 
Joseph  was  sola  by  his  brethren,  when  they  were 
;oing  down  to  Egypt  with  spicery,  balm,  and 
myrrh.  Here  they  appear  as  inland  traders ;  but 
the  halm  and  noyrrh  only  were  productions  of 
their  country.  For  the  spicery  they  must  have 
had  commerce  with  other  nations;  and  such  was 
this  commerce,  that,  in  ancient  times,  the  fame 
of  Arabia  for  spices  led  many  great  authors  of 
antiquity  to  conclude  that  spices  actually  grew 
tliere.  Indeed  there  seems  little  doubt  of  the 
extent  of  this  commerce,  for  in  succeeding  times 
Strabo  and  other  authors  tell  us  they  were  very 
great  traders :  they  mention  particularly  what 
ports  they  had ;  the  prodigious  magazines  they 
kept  of  the  richest  kinds  of  goods;  the  great 
wealth  they  amassed;  how  magnificently  they 
lived  and  what  extravagant  sums  of  money  tliey 
Vol.  VI. 


expended  in  carving,  building  and  statues.  It 
is  expressly  said  they  had  spices,  rich  gums, 
sweet-scented  woods,  and  ivory  in  abundance. 
All  this  not  only  shows  that  they  had  a  large  and 
flourishin<T  ronrimerce,  but  that  they  traded  ex- 
tensively to  the  East,  for  there  only  were  thoM 
commodities  to  be  obtained.  That  the  Arabians 
were  tlie  first  discoverers  of  the  route  to  India 
seems  also  very  probable ;  they  lay  nearer  and 
more  convenient  than  any  other  nation ;  and,  as 
the  situation  of  their  C9untry  would  naturally 
incline  them  to  navigation,  so  with  the  monsoons 
they  could  regularly  sail  to  and  from  the  Indies 
with  great  facility.  Taking  all  these  things  to- 
gether, tliere  seems  good  reason  to  contend  that 
commerce  flourished  first  among  the  Arabians ; 
and  their  history  exhibits  them  as,  at  this  early 
period,  both  a  free  and  hi^ppy  people ;  in  con- 
sequence.. 

Egyp»  is  celebrated  amon^  tne  ancient  na- 
tions for  carrying  everything  to  perfection ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  no  pursuit  was  cultivated 
there  more  early,  with  more  assiduity,  or  with 
greater  success,  than  commerce.  We  have  seen 
tliat  the  richest  commodities  were  transported 
thither  by  land ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  most 
valuable  manufactures  were  invented  and  per- 
fected in  Egypt,  long  before  they  were  under- 
taken in  other  countries :  for,  as  Warburton  justly 
observes,  at  the  time  Joseph  came  into  Egypt, 
the  people  were  not  only  possessed  of  all  the  con- 
veniences of  life,  but  were  remarkable  for  their 
magnificence,  their  politeness,  and  even  for  their 
luxury,  which  argues  a  long  standing  traffic. 
Indeed,  the  advantages  of  their  country,  lying 
along  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  many  benefits  arising 
to  them  from  the  Nile,  which  they  emphatically 
called  *  The  River,'  or  '  The  River  of  Egypt,' 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  carrying  their 
inland  trade  not  only  to  a  greater  height  than 
any  other  country  then  known,  but  even  high- 
er than  it  has  ever  been  carried  by  any  na- 
tion, China  excepted;  and  it  has  even  been 
thought  that  the  Chinese  received,  at  an  early 
period,  some  of  their  institutions  and  habits  from 
the  Egyptians.  By  such  methods,  under  a  wise 
and  well-regulated  government,  promoting  a 
spirit  of  industry  among  the  people,  the  Egyp- 
tians became  numerous,  rich,  and  powerful ;  and 
their  country,  for  large  cities,  magnificent  struc- 
tures, and  continual  abundance,  the  glory  and 
wonder  of  the  old  world. 

Though  the  Phoenicians  possessed  only  a  nar- 
row slip  of  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  were  sur^ 
rounded  by  powerful  and  warlike  nations,  that , 
prevented  them  fi'om  extending  themselves  on 
that  side,  yet  they  rendered  themselves  famous 
by  erecting  the  first  naval  power  that  makes  any 
figure  in  history ;  in  raising  which,  they  availed 
themselves  of  all  the  creeks,  harbours,  and  ports 
of  their  territory ;  and  improved  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  the)'  were  no  less  remarkable  for 
their  strength,  than  for  their  convenience.  Every 
thing  that  could  contribute  to  increase  their  power 
was  attended  to ;  and,  while  they  were  admired 
for  their  formidable  fleets  and  armies,  they  were 
no  less  so  for  the  advantages  they  derived  from 
commerce.  They  were  also  '  celebrated  by  an- 
tiquity as  the  inventors  of  arithmetic  and  astro- 
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romy;  and  the  long  voyages  they "  undertook, 
when  no  other  nation  (except  the  Arabians  and 
Egyptians)  could  venture  farther  than  their  own 
coasts,  shows  them  to  have  been  considerable 
proficients  in  the  latter  science.  It  was  by  these 
arts  that  Tyre,  and  Sidon  became  the  most  fa- 
mous marts  in  the  universe ;  and  were  the  resort 
both  of  their  neighbours  and  distant  nations,  as 
the  storehouses  of  tlie  world.  The  two  cele- 
brated kings  of  Israel,  David  and  Solomon,  con- 
sidered their  friendship  and  alliance  as  of  great 
advantage. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  latter  received 
from  die  Phoenicians  the  first  hints  of  the  great 
advantages  that  he-  might  derive  from  the  pos- 
session of  the  ports  of  Elath  and  Eziongeber, 
and  of  the  commerce  that  might  from  thence  be 
carried  on.  It  is  certain  that  he  made  use  of 
their  assistance  in  equipping  his  fleets  at  these 
ports;  and  from  thence  his  vessels,  manned 
chiefly  by  Phoenicians,  sailed  to  Ophir  and  Tar- 
sish,  bringing  into  his  country  various  unknown 
curiosities,  and  riches  in  such  abundance,  that 
'  He  made  silver  in  Jerusalem  as  stones,  and 
cedar-trees  as  sycamores  that  grow  in  the  plains.' 
If  this  appear  wonderful,  let  us  consider  that  the 
return  of  one  voyage  only  to  Ophir  produced 
450  talents  of  gold,' equal  to  51,328  lbs.  of  our 
Troy  weight,  about  £2,463,744  sterling,  and  we 
cannot  doubt  of  the  immense  profit  arising  firom 
this  commerce.  It  also  merits  notice  that  the 
queen  of  Sheba  or  Saba,  which  lies  in  that  part 
of  Arabia  before  mentioned,  having  heard,  with 
surprise,  the  reports  that  were  spread  of  Solo- 
mon's magnificence,  made  a  journey  to  his  court 
on  purpose  to  satisfy  herself;  and  from  the 
presents  she  carried  with  her,  120  talents  of  gold 
(£657,650),  spices  in  great  abundance,  and  pre- 
cious stones,  probably  the  cause  of  her  journey 
was  an  opinion  that  no  country  was  so  rich  as 
her  own.  In  confirmation  of  what  is  before  no- 
ticed of  the  Arabians  trading  to  India,  as  well  as 
of  their  having  at  this  time  penetrated  farther 
than  any  others,  it  is  said  in  this  part  of  Scrip- 
ture, '  neither  were  [there  any  such  spices  as  the 
queen  of  Sheba  gave  to  king  Solomon.'  While 
Solomon  reigned  he  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace, 
kept  the  wheel  of  commerce  going,  and  his 
people  employed,  thus  providing  equally  for  the 
extension  of  their  happiness  and  of  his  own 
power ;  while  he  rendered  the  land  of  Israel  the 
clory  and  wonder  of  the  Kast.  But,  under  the 
kings  that  followed  him,  the  trade  of  Judea  sunk 
almost  as  suddenly  as  it  rose ;  and  in  a  short 
time  they  lost  those  ports  on  the  Red  Sea  upon 
which  tlieir  Indian  commerce  depended. 

The  Phoenicians  and  Ee^yplians,  then  became, 
as  it  were,  heirs  of  the  trade  of  the  world. 
Esjypt  monopolised  that  of  the  Indies,  which, 
with  her  com  and  manufactures,  brought  such  a 
great  balance  of  wealth  into  the  country,  as 
enabled  her  monarchs  to  accomplish  those  me- 
morable works,  that,  in  spite  of  time  and  the 
devastations  of  war,  remain  the  lasting  monu- 
ments of  her  power.  The  Ph  jenicians  drew  from 
Ecrypt  a  great  part  of  those  ricli  commodities 
and  manufactures  which  they  exported  into  all 
the  countries  lying  between  them  and  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.    For  the  glory  and  strength  of 


these  governments,  as  founded  on  trade,  we  need 
only  look  into  the  sacred  books  of  Isaiah  and 
Ezekiel,  whose  accounts  are  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  profane  history  :  by  comparing  these 
data  we  benold  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  small  country  triumphing  over  all  obsta- 
cles, and  procuring  the  greatest  plenty  in  a  barren 
soil,  and  immense  riches  where,  without  industry, 
there  must  have  been  the  greatest  poverty.  Afier 
the  destruction  of  old  Tyre,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  • 
the  spirit  of  its  inhabitants  produced  a  Phoenix, 
little  inferior  in  beauty  to  its  parent ;  which  soon 
became  mistress  of  the  sea,  over  which  it  held 
supreme  dominion  till  subdued  by  Alexander  the 
Great. 

That  this  prince's  views  were  fiir  more  ex- 
tended than  his  conquests,  will  appear  to  any  one 
who  considers  his  plan  of  power ;  they  will  be- 
hold a  greater  politician  than  a  conqueror.  He 
framed  in  his  own  mind  an  idea  of  universal 
monarchy ;  and  though  he  was  for  making  use 
of  force  to  acquire,  he  very  well  knew  that  com- 
merce only  could  preserve,  an  empire,  which 
was  to  have  no  other  limits  than  mose  which 
nature  had  assigned  the  world.  He  thought  of 
placing  his  capital  in  Arabia ;  and  of  disposing 
things  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  have  commanded 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Indies,  while  he 
maintain^  a  connexion  with  the  most  remote 
countries  in  Europe.  Though  he  lived  scarcely 
to  sketch  the  outline  of  his  extravagant  scheme, 
the  specimen  he  left  in  his  new  city  of  Alexandria, 
sufficiently  shows  how  just  and  how  correct  his 
notions  were.  That  city,  which  it  may  be  said 
he  designed  with  his  own  hand,  and  which  was 
built  under  his  eye,  became,  in  after  times,  all 
that  he  expected,  the  glory  of  Egypt,  and  the 
centre  of  commerce. 

Tyre,  while  in  her  glory  as  mistress  of  ttie  sea, 
founded  her  noble  colony  of  Carthage,  which, 
whether  considered  as  a  capital,  a  strong  fortress, 
or  a  commodious  port,  was  admirably  situated. 
On  the  coast  of  Alrica,  equally  distant  from  all 
the  extremities  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  fine 
country  behind  it,  and  no  power  near  it  icapable 
of  restraining  its  commerce  or  its  growth,  its  in- 
habitants rose  rapidly  to  the  greatest  wealth  and 
power;  and  their  conquests  were  astonishing: 
yet  these  will  not  bear  comparision  with  their 
navigation.  Westward  they  stretched  as  iar  as 
Britain ;  and  the  Scilly  Islands,  which  are  now 
so  inconsiderable,  were  to  them  an  India,  the 
route  to  which  they  carefully  concealed.  On  the 
other  side,  they  discovered  a  ^eat  part  of  the 
African  coast,  the  Canary  Islands;  and  some 
have  thought  they  even  found  the  way  to  America. 
So  long  as  they  confined  themselves  to  trade, 
dnd  the  arts  connected  with  it,  their  power  con- 
tinually increased;  but  when  luxury  took  the 
place  of  industry,  and  a  spirit  of  ambition  banished 
their  old  maxims  of  frugality  and  labor,  their 
acquisitions  ceased,  and  their  destruction  soon 
followed.    See  Carthage. 

In  Egypt  the  Ptolemies,  who  succeeded  Alex- 
ander, entered  deeply  into  Uiat  monarch's  scheme, 
and  they  reaped  the  fruit  of  his  wise  establish- 
ment. By  encouraging  trade  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  made  his  subjects  immensely  rich,  and 
himself  exceedingly  powerful.  An  ancient  author 
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njs  tbat  he  had  120  galleys  of  war,  of  a  laife 
siie,  ind  above  400  other  yessels,  small  and 
great;  which,  were  it  not  for  the  other  wonders 
related  of  him,   would  seem  incredible.     He 
raised  a  new  city  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea ; 
he  opened  harbours,  constructed  quays,  built 
inos  at  proper  distances  on  the  roads,  and  cut  a 
canal  from  sea  to  sea.    He  who  comprehended 
the  importance  of  commerce,  so  as  to  dare  such 
expeaces  as  these,  might  have  treasures,  armies, 
and  fleets,  at  his  pleasure.    Under  him  Alexan- 
dria appeared  in  pomp  and  splendor ;  how  great 
this  was,  we  may  judge  by  wnat  we  are  told  was 
the  produce  of  her  customs,  which  fell  little  shoct 
of  two  millions  of  our  money  annually ;  and 
Ptolemy,  who  understood  trade  so  well,  would 
iKTer  cramp  it  by  high  duties.    If  the  revenue 
of  the  prince  from  a  single  port  was  so  great, 
what  must  have  been  the  wealth  of  his  subjects? 
After  Egypt  became  a  Roman  province,  Alex- 
andria maintained  her  dignity ;  and  the  Romans 
were  struck  with  the  majesty  of  her  appearance. 
Hiey  had  hitherto  paid  httle  regard  to  traffic, 
but  they  soon  comprehended  the  advantages  of 
such  a  port  and  a  mart  as  Alexandria.    They 
confirmed  her  privileges,  protected  her  inhab- 
itants, and  took  every  possible  measure  to  pre- 
serve her  conamerce ;  and  such  was  the  encct, 
that  she  preserved  it  longer  than  Rome  conld 
preserve  her  power.    She  even  maintained  con- 
siderable importance  after  being  made  dependent 
on  Constantiaople :    and  under  the  Arabs  re- 
covered no  small  share  of  her  ancient  pre-emi- 
nence, as  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  the  civilised 
world. 

After  the  Roman  empire  was  overrun  by  bar- 
barians, and  the  arts  and  sciences  had  nearly 
perished  with  that  power  which  cultivated  and 
protected  them,  commerce  was  in  a  manner 
overwhelmed  and  lost,  and  individual  merchants 
either  forced  by  necessity,  or  led  by  inclination, 
took  shelter  in  a  few  scattered  islands  lying  near 
the  coast  of  Italy.  These  would  scarcely  have 
been  thought  to  offer  a  human  habitation  in  time 
of  peace;  being  divided  from  each  other  by  nar- 
row channels,  so  encumbered  with  shallows,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  strangers  to  navigate  them; 
hot  here  these  refugees  settled  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tuiy,  and  finding  themselves  tolerably  safe,  they 
(uiited  for  improving  their  condition,  and  aug- 
menting their  security ;  and  became,  in  the  eighth 
centnry,  a  well-settlel  republic.  Such  was  the 
rise  of  the  &mous  and  potent  state  of  Venice : 
her  growth  was  quick,  and  the  increase  of  her 
power  amazing  :  she  extended  her  commerce  on 
all  sides ;  and  taking  advantage  of  the  barbarous 
oaxinos  of  the  Mahommedan  monarchies,  she 
drew  upon  herself  the  profits  of  the  Indian  trade, 
and,  in  some  sense,  mode  Egypt  a  province,  and 
the  Saraceivi  her  subjects.  While  her  traffic 
thus  swelled  beyond  conception,  and  she  became 
the  common  mart  of  all  nations,  her  naval  power 
became  also  great,  and  she  stretched  her  con- 
quests not  only  over  Italy,  but  through  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago ;  so  as  to  be  at  once 
mistress  of  the  sea,  of  many  fruitful  countries, 
and  of  part  of  the  great  city  of  Constantinople. 
Rat  ambition,  and  the  desire  of  lording  it  over 
their  neif^bours,  brought  upon  them  those  evils 


which  produced  first  a  falling  off  in  their  com- 
merce, and  then  of  their  power. 

While  commerce  raised  Venice  the  Rich  on 
the  narrow,  marshy,  unprofitable,  and  unwhole- 
some islands  in  the  Adriatic,  she  erected  Genoa 
the  Proud  on  the  inhospitable  shores  of  Liguria; 
and  though  surrounded  by  ambitious  and  war- 
like neighbours,  in  a  narrow  and  unproductive 
country,  and  disturbed  by  perpetual  factions  and 
successive  revolutions,  the  trade  of  Genoa  made 
her  rich  and  great.  Her  merchants  traded  to 
all  countries,  and  acquired  wealth  by  carrying 
the  commodities  of  the  one  to  the  other.  Her 
fleets  became  formidable,  and  her  conquests  im- 
portant. She  subjugated  the  adjacent  island  of 
Corsica,  fixed  a  colony  at  Caffa,  and  for  some 
time  possessed  the  coasts  on  both  sides  of  the 
Black  Sea.  The  pursuit  of  commerce  begat 
continual  wars  between  her  and  Venice ;  which, 
though  they  terminated  in  leaving  the  latter 
mistress  of  the  sea,  were  fatal  to  both ;  but  the 
avarice  of  the  Genoese  may  be  said  to  have  des- 
troyed them,  by  inducing  them  to  abandon  the 
fair  profits  of  trade  for  the  vile  ones  of  usury. 

In  another  part  of  the  world,  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  confederacy  of  mari- 
time cities  was  ^rmed,  solely  regarding  com- 
merce, which  they  extended  far  and  wide.  See 
Hanse  Towns.  When  they  had  become  im- 
mensely rich  and  powerful,  their  behaviour 
awakened  various  pnnces  to  a  more  particular 
view  of  the  dangers  that  such  a  league  might 
produce,  and  the  advantages  that  would  natu- 
rally flow  to  their  respective  states,  by  recovering 
their  trade,  thus  in  some  part  made  over  to 
others,  entirely  to  themselves.  Though  from 
this  time  tne  Hanseatic  alliance  declined,  and  is 
now  totally  dissolved,  the  cities  of  Lubeck, 
Hamburgh,  and  Bremen,  sufficiently  mark  to 
what  splendor  and  dignity  this  confederacy  ar- 
rived. 

Portugal  and  Spain  next  demand  attention ; 
and  by  subjects  of  these  states,  in  a  space  of  about 
fifty  years,  such  discoveries  were  made  as  changed 
the  whole  face  of  affairs  in  the  commercial  word. 
The  kingdom  of  Portugal  was  small,  but  well 
cultivated,  very  populous,  and  favored  with  a 
variety  of  good  ports ;  which,  with  a  succession 
of  wise  prmces,  who  fostered  the  arts  and  sciences, 
encouraged  industry,  and  extended  the  wealth 
and  happiness  of  their  subjects,  prompted  some 
lively  spirits  among  them,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  attempt  discoveries 
in  distant  quarters.  They  were  countenanced 
by  a  young  neroic  prince,  who  poshed  on  their 
endeavouis  with  such  success,  tnat  step  by  step 
the  coast  of  Africa,  was  surveyed,  as  far  as  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  they  thus  named ; 
ana  Vasquez  de  Gama  at  last  happily  discovered 
a  new  route  to  the  East  Indies,  the  point  princi- 
iM\\y  in  view.  Thus,  in  a  short  space  ot  time, 
rortugal,  from  an  inconsiderable  power,  grew 
one  of  the  richest  in  Europe,  gaining  a  vast  ac- 
cession of  territory  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  raising 
a  naval  power  superior  to  any  seen  for  ages  pre- 
ceding. 

About  the  same  time  Christopher  Colon  oi 
Columbus,  under  the  patronage  ot  Isabella  a  ueet 
of  Castile,  and  wife  to  Ferdinand  the  Wise,  di«- 
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CO? ered  America ;  and,  after  Columbys's  death, 
the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  the  Spice  Islands, 
which  he  aimed  at,  was  perfected  by  Magellan. 

The  consequences  that  naturally  followed  on 
the  discovery  of  a  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  of  a  fourth  part  of  the  globe  in  the 
western  hemisphere,  were,  as  before  hinted,  an 
entire  change  m  the  state  of  Europe,  producing 
not  only  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  but  in  most 
other  nations,  a  desire  of  visiting  these  remote 
parts,  of  establishing  colonies  and  manufactures ; 
of  exporting  commodities,  and  of  raising,  set- 
tling, and  protecting,  new  establishments.  Thus 
Europe  in  general  received  a  lasting  and  invalua- 
ble benefit ;  and  its  potentates  made  themselves 
not  only  formidable,  but  even  terrible,  in  those 
parts  of  the  earth  where  before  their  fame  was 
scarcely  known. 

The  naval  power  of  Portugal,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  very  great,  received  an  incurable 
wound  by  falling  under  the  power  of  Spain ; 
and  this  alone,  it  would  naturally  be  supposed, 
must  have  raised  the  latter  to  a  monopoly  of 
commerce,  and  the  universal  dominion  of  the 
sea;  yet  the  very  pursuit  of  a  design  so  injurious 
to  Uie  interests  of  mankind,  quickly  ruined  that 
power.  The  haughty  temper  of  the  Spaniards, 
fostered  by  the  boundless  ambition  of  theii 
princes,  obliged  other  nations,  in  their  own  de- 
fence, to  pay  more  attention  to  navigation  than 
tibey  otherwise  would  have  done.  The  English 
and  Dutch,  particularly,  who  had  hitherto  been 
blind  to  the  adv^tages  of  their  situation,  were 
roused  by  the  injuries  they  received ;  and  the 
spirit  of  revenge  prompted  them  to  enterprise 
In  short,  the  pains  taken  by  Spain  to  keep  all 
the  riches  flowing  from  these  discoveries  to  herself, 
and  the  dangerous,  detestable,  and  destructive 
uses  she  made  of  those  immense  riches,  produced 
effects  directly  opposite  to  those  She  looked  for, 
and  her  enemies  became  rich,  powerful,  and 
happy,  while  her  commerce  dwindled  away, 
and  her  naval  power  sunk  and  crumbled  to 
pieces. 

The  inhabitants  of  die  Seven  Provinces,  made 
poor  by  her  oppression,  and  driven  mad  by  her 
severities,  shook  off  her  yoke,  and  became  potent 
and  rich.  They  had  learned  by  distresses  the 
necessity  of  establishing  a  moderate  and  equal 
government ;  and  the  mildness  of  that  govern- 
ment, with  the  blessings  it  procured  to  its  sub- 
jects ,  increased  their  number,  and  elevated  their 
hopes.  The  consequences  were  surpnsing  both 
to  friends  and  enemies ;  in  a  short  time  every 
fishing  viilage  was  improved  into  a  trading  town ; 
little  towns  grew  up  into  large  and  magnificent 
cities  ;  inland  boroughs  were  filled  with  manu- 
factures ;  and  within  half  a  century  the  opp/essed 
states  of  Holland  became  high  and  mighty. 
Even  amidst  the  danger  and  expenses  of  a  war 
carried  on  against  far  superior  forces  these  people 
attained  a  degree  of  political  strength  and  im- 
portance which  not  only  enabled  them  to  defy  the 
Spaniards,  but  made  the  latter  glad  to  solicit 
their  friendship. 

None  of  the  triumphs  of  commerce,  either  in 
ancieqt  or  modem  history,  were  of  so  rapid  or  so 
strong  a  growth  as  this ;  and  it  will  admit  of  no 
dispute,  that  the  republic  of  the  United  Pro- 


vinces owed  her  freedom,  her  power,  and  her 
wealth,  entirely  to  industry  and  trade.  The  pro- 
ductions of  their  country  would  not  support  a 
tenth  part  of  its  inhabitants ;  they  were  without 
timber  or  maritime  stores ;  without  coal  or  lime; 
and  their  havens,  though  commodious,  were  dif- 
ficult of  entry.  Yet  these  provinces  were  sooo 
enriched ;  their  store^houses  became  full  of  com ; 
their  magazines  contained  every  earthly  com- 
modity ;  their  shipping  was  enormous,  and  their 
naval  stores  abundant.  And  the  increase  of  their 
population  was  equally  surprising.  Had  their 
land  been  pleasant  and  fruitful  it  would  have 
been  nothing  strange ;  but  tliat  men  should  force 
nature,  la^  out  gardens,  raise  palaces,  dig  canals, 
plant  woods,  and  ransack  all  quarters  of  the 
earth  for  fruits  and  flowers,  to  make  a  paradise 
on  a  dead  plain  or  ungrateful  heath,  in  the  midst 
of  fogs  and  standing  lakes,  appears  almost  «q- 
credible. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Britaiit,  it  may  easily 
be  conceived,  must  have  been  a  work  of  time. 
The  natives  would  first  think  of  necessaries, 
then  of  conveniences,  and  lastly  of  superfluities. 
Such  tribes  as  came  originally  from  the  continent 
might  have  other  ideas;  but  as  we  can  only 
think  of  fear  or  indigence  driving  them  hither, 
so  it  is  likely  that  succeeding  generations  \<»o\i\d 
fall  off  from  the  manners  of  their  ancestors; 
and  their  circumstances  affecting  their  desires 
would  make  diem  another  sort  of  people.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  op- 
posite continent,  early  maintained  a  foreign  traffic, 
and  came  over  and  bartered  their  goods  for  tlie 
raw  commodities  of  the  Britons,  till  they  gradu- 
'  ally  taught  the  latter  to  improve  their  leather 
^nd  wicker  boats,  and  to  venture  themselves  over 
to  Gaul. 

Things  were  in  this  situation  when  the  Romans 
invaded  Britain,  and  by  falling  under  that  power 
our  ancestors  caught  the  manners  and  customs 
of  their  conquerors.  At  that  time  the  arts  and 
sciences  flourished  throughout  the  empire;  with 
learning  the  Romans  introduced  foreign  com- 
merce everywhere,  made  excellent  high  roads, 
established  colonies,  and  fixed  standing  camps 
and  fortresses  in  proper  places.  These  improve- 
ments were  soon  extended  to  Britain.  They 
were  also  careful  with  regard  to  marts  or  empo- 
riums for  the  conveniency  of  traders,  of  which 
they  left  many,  and  among  the  rest  London,  not 
more  famous  for  her  present  extensive  trade, 
than  venerable  for  her  antiquity.  The  abandon- 
ment of  this  island  by  the  Romans  was  followed 
by  a  new  deluge  of  barbarity :  the  Saxons  ef- 
faced almost  all  the  improvements  of  our  civi- 
lised conquerors,  and,  upon  the  establishment  as 
it  were  of  a  new  people,  things  were  to  begin  a 
new.  Yet  that  they  were  inclined  to,  and  made 
some  advances  in,  foreign  commerce,  is  suf- 
ficiently evident :  Alfred  the  Great  formed  pro- 
jects of  vast  discoveries  to  the  north,  and  actually 
sent  persons  of  great  prudence  and. abilities  into 
the  east,  who  brought  home  various  curiosities, 
which  were  preserved  in  the  treasury  of  the  church 
of  Salisbury  for  many  ages. 

Though  the  Danes  were  our  masters  only  a 
short  time,  yet  from  their  becoming  so  by  a  ma- 
ritime force,  and  from  the  establishment  of  their 
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countrymen  on  the  opposite  shores  of  France,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  we  may 
justly  conclude  that  they  corresponded  with 
them,  and  that  had  their  dominion  continued 
longer  it  would  have  produced  many  advantages. 
But  the  Normans,  men  of  the  same  mce,  dispos- 
sessed them  here;  and  partly  under  color  of 
right,  partly  by  force,  erected  that  monarchy, 
which,  not  without  various  alterations  and  changes, 
subsists  even  to  our  time. 

We  cannot  here  trace  the  ebbings  and  flowings 
of  our  commerce  through  every  reign;  but  the 
opinioi  commonly  entertained,  that  we  had  little 
or  no  trade  before  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
s^ms  to  have  but  feeble  support  from  history. 
The  rdgn  of  that  princess,  however,  was  brilliant 
in  every  point  of  view.  At  her  accession  the  fi- 
nances of  the  nation  were  in  a  desperate  condition ; 
the  crown  was  in  debt,  the  treasury  empty,  the 
cation  involved  in  a  foreign  war  directly  against 
her  own  interests,  and  our  coasts  naked.  It  had 
no  credit  abroad,  nor  concord  at  home ;  the  great 
men  were  split  into  factions,  and  the  common  peo- 
ple distracted  and  dejected.  In  this  sad  situation  of 
affairs,  the  first  establishment  of  our  commerce 
w&s  effected.  The  government  was  compelled  to 
act  with  caution,  to  draw  assistance  from  every 
Quarter,  and  to  promote  by  every  means  the  wel- 
are  of  the  people,  both  to  support  the  expenses 
of  the  state,  and  to  give  a  popular  turn  to  her 
councils.  Elizabeth  encouraged  her  subjects  to 
arm  against  the  Spaniards,  that  they  naight  be  ac- 
customed to  the  sea,  and  acquire  a  knowledge  in 
navigation.  She  erected  several  companies, 
and  was  attentive  to*  their  pursuing  the  ends 
for  which  they  were  designed.  During  her 
whole  reign,  she  particularly  encouraged  in- 
dustry at  home,  and  the  honor  of  the  country 
abroad ;  our  commodities  and  manufactures  were 
improved,  the  art  of  ship-building  was  brought 
U>  perfection,  our  ports  were  filled  with  able  sea- 
men, and  English  merchants  were  justly  respected. 
.0  short,  the  seeds  of  British  wealth,  sown  in  her 
time,  have  been  springing  up  ever  since.    See 

COMMEASONIA,  in  boUny,  a  genus  of  the 
pentagynia  order,  and  pentandria  class  of  plants : 
CAL.  a  monopbyllous,  five-parted,  corolliferous 
perianth,  with  sharp  ovated  segments ;  cob.  five 
linear  petals;  stam.  five  very  short  filaments 
at  the  bases  of  the  petals ;  pericarp  a  globular, 
hard,  ouinquelocular  nut,  with  two  ovated  seeds 
in  ead)  division.  Species  one  only ;  native  of 
Otafaeite  and  the^  South  Sea  Islands. 
CO'MMIGRATE,  t;.  n.  I  Lat.  con  and  «•- 
Coif migraViov,  n,  s,  y  gro.  To  remove  in 
a  body,  or  by  consent,  from  one  country  to 
another. 

Both  the  mhabitants  of  that,  and  of  our  world,  lost 
all  loeaMivy  of  their  commigration  hence. 

Woodumrd't  Natund  HUUfty. 

COMMINATION,  n.  s.  I      Lat.  comminatio. 

Commi'natory,  adj.  S  A  threat ;  a  de- 
nunciation of  punishment ;  a  curse.  The  day 
of  curses  in  the  English  church,  otherwise  called 
Ash-Wednesday,  when  the  comminatory  or  de- 
nunciatory portions  of  the  Levitical  law  are  read, 
and  all  the    eople  say  Amen. 


Some  parts  of  knowledge  God  haa  thoagU  fit  »o 
seclude  from  \ia ;  to  fence  them  not  only  by  precept 
and  conrnumaHon,  but  with  difficulty  and  impoMibili- 
ties.  Decay  of  Pieiy, 

COMMIN'GLE,  v.  a.  &  v.  n.  Lat.  commUceo. 
To  mix  into  one  niass ;  to  unite  intimately ;  to 
blend  ;  to  unite  one  with  another. 
Blest  are  those, 
lllxose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  commingled. 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger. 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please.    Shakipettre.  Hamlet. 

Dissolutions  of  gum  tragacanth  and  oil  of  sweet 
almonds  do  not  commingle,  the  oil  remaining  on  tlie 
top  till  they  be  stirred.       •JBaoon'«  Physical  Remnins. 

Thy  fanes,  thy  temples,  to  thy  surface  bow. 

Commingling  slowly  with  heroic  earth. 

Broke  by  the  share  of  every  rustic  plow  : 

So  perish  monuments  of  mortal  birth, 

So  perish  all  in  turn,  save  well  recorded  worth. 

Byron's  ChUde  Harold. 

CO'MMINUTE,  V.  a.  j     Lat.  comminuo.  To 

CoMHiNi/iBLE,  od;.     (grind;  to  pulverise; 

Comminu'tion,  11.  s.  3  to  break  into  small 
parts.    It  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  attenuation. 

Causes  of  fixation  are  the  even  spreading  of  the 
spirits  and  tangible  parts,  the  closeness  of  the  tan- 
gible parts,  and  the  jejuneness  or  extreme  cowiiniiMi 
Hon  of  spirits ;  of  which  the  two  fint  may  be  joined 
with  a  nature  liquifiable.  Bacon. 

Parchment,  skins,  and  cloth  drink  in  liquors, 
though  themselves  be  entire  bodies,  and  not  eommi^ 
mOed,  as  sand  and  ashes.  Id,  Natural  History. 

The  best  diamonds  are  commimtihle ;  and  are  so  far 
from  breaking  hammers,  that  they  submit  unto  pesti- 
lation,  and  resist  not  any  ordinary  pestle.       Browne, 

This  smiting  of  the  steel  with  the  flint  doth  only 
make  a  comminution,  ond  a  very  rapid  whirling  and 
melting  of  some  particles ;  but  that  idea  of  flame  is 
wholly  in  us.  Beniley, 

COMMI'SERATE,  ».  a.  j  Lat.  con  and  mi- 
CoMMi'sLRABLE,  odj,  ?  terioT.  To  pity ; 
Commiseaa'tion,  n. «.  3  to  compassionate. 
It  has  relation  to  suffering,  and  more  especially 
to  sufiering  arising  from  criminality  of  conduct. 
A  culprit  dying  under  the  penalty  of  the  law 
excites  our  commiseration.  Thus  it  is  com- 
passion peculiarly  modified.  Compassion  is  a 
call,  a  demand  of  nature,  to  relieve  the  unhappy. 
Commiseration  is  the  sympathy  which  we  feel 
with  the  guilty  wretch,  whose  offence  we  deplore, 
but  whose  sorrows  excite  us  to  do  all  we  can  for 
his  relief.  Commiseration  is  represented  as  the 
feeling  whidi  our  wretchedness  excites  in  the 
Su  preme  Being.  Commiseration  is  also  the  tender- 
ness which  we  feel  towards  those  vtho  are  below 
us  in  station  or  character,  when  they  are  over- 
whelmed with  calamity. 

These  poor  seduced  creatures,  whom  I  can  neither 
speak  nor  think  of  but  with  much  commuenUiom  and 
pity.  Hooker 

Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  prinripal 
Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses. 
That  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back  ^ 
Enough  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down. 
And  pluck  commiseration  of  bis  state 
From  brassy  bosoms,  and  rough  hearts  of  flint. 
From  stubborn  Turks,  and  Tartars^  never  trained 
To  ofikes  of  gentle  courtesy.  Shakspeare, 

I«ive,  and  hereafter  say 
A  mad  tuut't  mercy  bade  thee  ran  away. 
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—  I  do  defy  thy  toumumrutkm, 
Aod  apprehend  thee  for  a  felon  here. 

/i.  Romeo  imi  JtHek 

It  is  the  linfiilleit  thing  in  the  world  to  destitute  a 

plantation  onee  in  forwardness :  for  besides  the  dis- 

honour,  it  is  the  guiltiness  of  blood  of  many  eommue- 

nMe  persons.  Bacon*»  Ettays, 

This  was  the  end  of  this  noble  and  eommaeraiie 
person^  Edward  eldest  son  to  the  duke  of  Clarence . 

Id,  Henry  VIL 
She  ended  weeping  ;  and  her  lovely  plight 
Immoveable,  till  peace,  obtained  from  fault 
Acknowledged  and  deplored,  in  Adam  wrought 
Conmmera^on,  MUton's  Paradue  Lost, 

Then  we  must  those,  who  groan  beneath  the  weight 
Of  age,  disease,  or  want,  aommkeraie.  Denham. 

We  should  commueraie  our  mutual  ignorance,  and 
endeavour  to  remove  it.  Locke, 

I  prevailed  with  myself  to  go  and  see  him,  partly 
out  of  Mmtmieeraiiom,  and  partly  out  of  curiosity.* 

Smfl, 

CO'MMISSARY,  n.  t. )     Bar.  Lat.  commis- 

Co'jCBf  isSARi^HiP,  fi.  8.  )  torius.  An  officer 
made  occasionally  for  a  certain  purpose ;  a  dele- 
gate ;  a  deputy.  It  is  a  title  of  ecclesiastical  ju- 
risdiction,  appertaining  to  such  as  exercise  spi- 
ritual jurisdiction,  at  least  so  far  ad  his  commission 
permits^n  places  of  the  diocese  so  far  distant 
from  the  chief  city,  as  the  chancellor  cannot  call 
the  subjects.  An  officer  who  draws  up  list  of  the 
numbers  of  an  army,  and  regulates  the  procura- 
tion and  conveyance  of  provision  or  ammuni- 
tion. 

The  eommmariei  of  bishops  have  authority  only  in 
some  certain  place  of  the  diocese,  and  in  some  certain 
causes  of  the  jurisdiction  limited  to  them  by  the  bishop's 
commission.  Ayliffe, 

A  oommmainMp  is  not  grantable  for  life,  so  as  to 
bind  the  succeeding  bi&hop,  though  it  should  be  con. 
firmed  by  the  dean  and  chapter.  Id,     Parergon, 

But  is  it  thus  you  English  bards  compose  ? 

With  Runick  lays  thus  tag  insipid  prose  ? 

And  when  you  should  your  heroes  deeds  rehearse. 

Give  us  a  eommmary*i  list  in  verse.  Prior, 

Commissary-Geneeal,  op  the  Musters, 
an  officer  appointed  to  muster  the  army,  to  know 
the  state  of  each  regiment  and  company,  to  re- 
ceive and  inspect  the  muster  rolls,  and  to  keep 
an  exact  account  of  the  strength  of  the  army.  A 
^ew  appointment  has  been  created  in  the'person 
of  inspector-general  of  cavalry,  which  answers 
every  nurpose  for  which  that  of  muster-master 
general  was  intended,  as  £ir  as  regards  the  ca- 
valry. 

Commissary-General,  of  Provisions,  has 
the  charge  of  furnishing  the  army  in  the  field 
with  all  sorts  of  provision,  forage,  &c.  by  con- 
tract He  has  under  him  various  commissaries, 
store-keepers,  clerks,  &c.. 
COMMI'SSION,  n.  *.  &  «. «.  ^  From,  com- 
CoMMi'ssiONATE,t?.a.  Smit,    signifies 

Commi'ssioner,  n. ».  3  the  act  of  com- 

mitting, or  putting  into  the  power  of  another ,  a 
trust;  a  warrant  by  which  any  trust  is  held,  or 
authoHty  exercised.  Charge;  mandate;  office; 
employment.  A  number  of  persons  may  be 
joined  together  to  execute  a  trust,  and  they  are  a 
commission ;  and  each  individual  is  a  commis- 
sioner.   Commission  is  also  nsed  in  the  sense  of 


perpetration ;~  the  act  of  committing  sin.  Sins  of 
commission  are  distinguished  in  theology  from 
sins  of  omission. 

Discrete  he  wos,  and  of  gret  reverance  ; 
He  seemed  swiche ;  his  wordes  were  so  wise : 
Justice  he  wos  ful  often  in  assise. 
By  patent,  and  by  pleine  coiiimtM*oi«. 
For  his  science,  and  for  his  high  renoun. 

Chaueer.     Camt,  Takt^ 

CommiMium  is  the  warrant,  or  letters  patent,  thst  slL 

men  exercising  jurisdiction,  either  ordinary  or  extrsor- 

dinary,  have  for  their  power.  CoweU, 

Omission  to  do  what  is  necessaxy. 

Seals  a  .eommiirion  to  a  blank  of  dai^er. 

Shakspeare,     TroHm  and  Crauda. 
The  subject's  grisf 
Comes  througn  ooimmmoiw,  which  compel  from  each 
The  sixth  part  of  his  substance,  to  be  levied 
Without  delay.  Id,     Henry  VTll, 

He  led  our  powers ; 
Bore  the  oommimon  of  my  place  and  person  ; 
The  which  iznmediacy  may  well  stand  up. 
And  call  itself  your  brother.  Id,     King  Leer, 

It  was  both  a  strange  cofMiitmon,  and  a  strange  obe- 
dience to  a  oommitnon,  for  men  in  the  midst  of  their 
own  blood,  and  being  so  furiously  assailed,  to  hold 
their  hands  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  snd  neces- 
sity. Bacon^e  WarwUh  SpaiM, 

■ ^What  thou  canst  attain,  which  best  may  serve 

To  glorify  thy  Maker,  and  infer 

Thee  also  happier,  shall  not  be  withheld 

Thy  hearing,  such  eommueion  from  shove 

I  have  received,  to  answer  thy  desire 

Of  knowledge  within  bounds.  Jfitoa. 

Draw  no  wntmunofi  lest  the  court  should  lye. 
And  disavowing  treaty  ask  supply.  Iforssfi. 

As  he  was  thus  sent  by  his  father,  so  also  were  the 
apostles  solemnly  commieeionaied  by  him  to  preach  to 
the  Gentile  world,  who,  with  indefatigable  industry 
and  resolute  sufferings,  puitued  the  charge ;  and  sure 
this  is  competent  evidence,  that  the  design  was  of  the 
most  weighty  importance.  Decay  of  Piety, 

Every  commiaeion  of  sin  intzodnces  into  the  soul  a 
certain  degree  of  hardness.  8imlk*M  Sermom, 

He  indulges  himself  in  the  habit  of  knoWnsin, 
whether  commitiMM  of  something  which  God  hath  fo 
bidden,  or  the  omission  of  something  commanded. 

Reyer'e  Sermom. 

The  archbishop  was  made  one  of  the  eomnumoneri 
of  the  treasury.  Clarendon^ 

Suppose  itinerary  commierionepa  to  inspect,  through- 
out the  kingdom,  into  the  conduct  of  men   in  office, 
with  respect  to  morals  and  tehgion,  as  well  as  abilities. 
«  Swift, 

I  was  made  a  colonel ;  though  I  gained  my  am- 
fltisrionby  the  horse's  virtues,  having  leapt  over  a  six- 
bar  gate.  Addieon'e  FredMder, 
He  for  his  son  a  gay  eommueion  buys. 
Who  drinks,  whores,  fights,  and  in  a  dael  dies. 

Pope, 
Like  are  their  merits,  like  rewards  they  share  ; 
lliat  shines  a  consul,  this  eommietimer. 

Mm,        JAMOMW. 

Tis  pitiful 
To  court  a  grin  when  you  should  woo  a  soul ; 
To  break  a  jest,  when  pity  should  inspire 
Pathetic  exhortation ;  and  address 
The  skittish  fancy  with  facetious  tales. 
When  vent  with  God's  ooemnienon  to  the  heart. 
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Commission^  lu  commerce.    See  Factoragi. 
Commission  of  Bankbuptct.     See  Bank- 

lUPT. 

Commission  op  Lunacy,  issues  out  of  the 
court  of  chancery,  whether  a  person  represented 
to  be  a  lunatic,  be  so  or  not.    See  Lunacy. 

Commission  of  Teinds,  a  court  at  Edinburgh, 
which  came  in  place  of  a  committee  of  the  Scot- 
tish parliament,  for  erecting  new  parishes,  and 
valuing  teinds  for  the  support  of  the  clergy.  It 
is  rested  in  the  lords  of  session.    See  Law. 

Commission,  in  military  affairs,  the  situation 
of  any  officer  (above  a  sergeant^  who  holds  no 
commision)  in  his  majesty's  service,  either  in  the 
line,  the  volunteers,  or  militia;  in  all  of  which, 
except  the  militia,  itie  commissions  must  have  the 
rojal  sign  manual,  and  are  issued  from  the  war- 
office.  Commissions  in  the  militia  do  not  bear 
the  rojral  sign  manual,  but  that  of  the  lieutenant 
of  the  county, — ^they  having  previously  been  laid 
before  his  majesty  mr  fourteen  days  to  approve 
them. 

Commissioners  of  Customs.    See  Customs. 

Commissioners  of  Excise.    See  Excise. 

Commissioners  of  the  Navy.    See  Navy. 

Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  Lords. 
See  Exchequer,  and  Treasury. 

COMMI'SSURE,  n.  s.  Lat,  commissura. 
Joint;  a  place  where  one  part  is  joined  to 
another. 

All  tbeie  inducements  cannot  conntervail  the  in- 
convenience of  disjointing  the  oonumsniret  with  so 
Buny  strokes  of  the  chissel.        Wotton't  Arehitectwe, 

This  animnl  is  covered  with  a  strong  shell,  jointed 
like  annonr  by  four  transverse  i»mmi$ntres  in  the  mid- 
<Ue  of  the  body^  connected  by  tough  membranes. 

Ray  on  the  Creatum, 

Commissure,  among  anatomists,  is  somtimes 
wed  for  a  suture  of  the  cranium  or  skull.  See 
Suture. 

Commissure,  in  architecture,  &c.  denotes  the 
joint  of  two  stones,  or  the  application  of  the  sur- 
fece  of  the  one  to  thatjof  tfie  other.  See  Ma- 
sosRir.  Commissure  is  also  used  by  some  au- 
thors for  the  small  metuses  or  interstices  of 
bodies,  or  the  little  clefts  between  the  particles, 
especially  when  the  particles  are  broadish  and 
fiat,  and  lie  contiguous  to  one  another,  like  thin 
plates  or  lamella. 

COM'MIT,  t;.  fl.       ^      Lat.  committo;    Fr. 

Com'mittment,  n.  sX  commeitre.    To  put  to- 

CoM^MiTTEE,  ». ».     ^gether;  to  put  into  a 

Com'mittablk,  adj.  j  persons  hands  by  way 
if  trust  It  also  signifies  to  perpetuate.  It  car- 
ries the  idea  of  doing  something  wrong.  In  the 
first  sense  it  is  almost  synonymous  with  commis- 
sion, as  commission,  in  one  of  its  acceptations, 
is  synonymous  with  commit.  The  kind  of  trust 
to  which  the  verb  very  frequently  refers,  is  that 
ofcnmmitting,  or  sending  to  prison .  Committee 
hears  a  striking  analogy  to  commissiories. 
Cowell  thus  explains  its  application  :— 'Those  to 
whom  the  consideration  or  ordering  of  any  matter 
is  referred,  cither  by  some  court  to  whom  it  be- 
Mwigs,  or  by  consent  of  parties.  As  in  parliament, 
after  a  bill  is  read,  it  is  either  agreed  to  and 
pMsed,  or  not  agreed  to ;  or  neither  of  these,  but 
referred  to  the  consideration  of  some  appointed 
by  the  bouse  to  examine  it  fiirther,  who  thereupon 


are  called  a  committee.*  Committer  is  a  magw- 
trate  that  sends  a  criminal  to  jail  ^  or,  the  crimi- 
nal who  perpetrates  the  offence^  that  renders  a 
jail  his  appropriate  residence. 

The  mighty  goddess  also,  of  nature. 
That  under  God  hath  the  whole  gpvemaunce 
Of  worldly  things  committed  to  her  cure, — 
Disposed  have,  through  her  wise  purveiance. 
To  give  my  lady  so  moche  suffisance 
Of  al  vertues. 

Chaucer.     Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight, 

Thou  ne  shak  not  aUo  make  no  lesinges  in  t)iy 

confession,  for  hnmilitee ;  pcraventure,  to  say,  that 

thou  hast  committed  and  don  swich  sinnes  of  which 

that  thou  ne  were  never  guilty. 

Id,   The  Penonet  Tale. 
It  is  for  your  health,  thus  to  commit 
Your  weak  condition  to  the  raw,  cold  morning.^ 

Shahtpeare. 
Here    comes    the    nobleman   that  committed  the 
prince,  for  striking  him  about  Bardoiph. 

Id.  Henry  IV. 
It  did  not  appear  by  any  new^  examinations  or  com- 
nuttment*,  that  any  oUicr  person  was  discovered  or  im- 
peached,        f  Bacon. 
Besides  the  mistakes  committMe  in  the  solary  com- 
pute, the  difference  of  chronology  disturbs  his  com- 
putes*                                                                Broim. 
So,  though  my  ankle  she  has  quitted. 
My  heart  continues  still  committed  ; 
And,  like  a  bailed  and  main-prized  lover. 
Although  at  large,  I  am  bound  over.     Hudif>rat 

He'd  prove  a  buzzard  is  no  fowl. 
And  that  a  lord  may  be  an  owl, 
A  calf  an  alderman,  a  goose  a  justice. 
And  rookes  committe-men  and  trustees.  Id» 

A  ravenous  cat  will  punish  in  the  mouse 
The  very  same  offences  in  the  house 
Which  hee  himself e  commite;  yea,  for  that  vice 
Which  was  his  own  (with  praise)  hee  kills  the  meic. 

George  Withert. 
There,  in  a  bribed  committee,  they  contrive 
To  give  our  birth-rights  to  prerogative  : 
Give,  did  I  say  ?    They  sell,  and  sell  so  dear. 
That  half  each  Ux  Danby  distributes  there. 

MarveU. 
Such  an  one  makes  a  man  not  only  a  partaker  of 
other  men's  sins,  but  a  deriver  of  the  whole  guilt  to 
himself,  yet  so  as  to  leave  the  committer  as  full  of 
guilt  as  before.  South. 

All  comers  were  filled  with  covenanters,  confusion, 
committe'^men,  and  soldiers,  serving  each  other  to  their 
ends  of  revenf^c,  or  power,  or  profit ;  and  these  com- 
mitteemen and  soldiers  were  possest  with  this  covpnant. 

WaUon. 
Manchester  had  orders  to  march  thither,  having  a 
committee  of  the  parliament  with  him,  as  there  was 
another  committee  of  the  Scottish  pad  lament  always 
in  that  army ;  there  being  also  now  a  committee  of 
both  kingdoms  residing  at  London,  for  carrying  on 
the  war.  Clarendon. 

Letters  out  of  Ulster  gave  him  notice  of  the  in- 
human murders  committed  there  upon  a  multitude  of 
the  Protestants.  Id. 

A  creeping  young  fellow  ammitted  matrimony  with 
a  brisk  gamesome  lass.  V  Eoramge, 

Tis  policy 
For  son  and  father  to  take  different  sides ; 
Then  lands  and  tenements  commit  no  treason. 

Dryden*, 
Is  my  muse  controuled 
By  servile  awe  ?     Bom  free,  and  not  be  bold  I 
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At  least  I'll  dig  a  hole  within  the  ground, 
Abd  (0  the  trusty  earth  commit  the  sound. 

Id.  Permu, 

Vexed  at  the  charge,  I  to  the  flames  eommit 
Rhymes,  similies,  lord's  names,  and  ends  of  wit. 

Goff. 
Whatever  errours  I  may  have  committed  in  publick 
life,  I  have  always  loved  my  country.       BoUngbroke. 
Can  you  commit  unchecked  by  shame 
What  in  a  beast  so  much  you  blame  ? 
What  is  a  law  if  those  that  make  it 
Become  the  forwardcst  to  break  it?  Beattie, 

Commitment,  in  our  law,  takes  place  where 
the  offence  is  not  bailable,  or  the  party  cannot 
find  bail.  It  must  be  by  proper  warrant,  con- 
taining the  cause  of  the  commitment ;  and  con- 
tinues till  put  an  end  to  by  a  trial,  or  in  due 
course  of  law;  imprisonment  being  intended 
onlv  for  safe  custody,  and  not  for  punishment. 

It  is  said,  that  wheresoever  a  justice  of  peace 
is  empowered  by  any  statute  to  bind  a  person 
over,  or  to  cause  him  to  do  a  certain  thing,  and 
such  person,  being  in  his  presence,  shall  refuse 
to  be  bound,  or  to  do  such  thing,  the  justice  may 
commit  him  to  the  gaol  to  remain  there  till  he 
shall  comply.  2  Hawk.  P.  and  C.  cap.  16.  §.  2. 
It  also  seems  agreed  by  the  old  books,  that  where- 
soever a  constable  or  private  person  may  justify 
the  arresting  another  for  a  felony  or  treason,  he 
may  also  justify  the  sending  or  bringing  him  to 
the  common  gaol ;  and  that  every  private  person 
has  as  much  authority,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  as 
the  sheriff  or  any  other  officer;  and  may  justify 
such  imprisonment  by  his  own  authority,  but  not 
by  the  command  of  another.  Id.  §.  3.  But  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  certain,  that  a  person  lawfully 
making  such  an  arrest  may  justify  bringing  the 
paity  to  the  constable,  in  order  to  be  carried  by 
him  before  a  justice  of  peace ;  and  inasmuch  as 
the  statutes  of  1  and  2  P.  and  M.  cap.  13.,  and 
2  and  3  P.  and  M.  cap  10.,  which  direct  in 
what  manner  persous  brought  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace  for  felony  shall  be  examined  by  him, 
in  order  to  their  being  committed  or  !>ailed, 
seem  clearly  to  suppose,  that  all  such  persons  are 
to  be  brought  before  sirch  justice  for  such  pur- 
pose ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  statute  of  31  Car.  II. 
cap.  2,  commonly  called  the  habeas-corpus  act, 
seems  to  suppose  that  all  persons  who  are  com- 
mitted to  prison  are  there  detained  by  virtue  of 
some  warrant  in  writing,  which  seems  to  be  in-, 
tended  of  a  commitment  by  some  magistrate, 
and  the  Constant  tenor  of  the  late  books,  practice, 
and  opinions,  are  agreeable  hereto;  it  is  cer- 
tainly most  adviseable  at  this  day,  for  any  pri- 
vate^ person  who  arrests  another  for  felony,  to 
cause  him  to  be  brought,  as  soon  as  conveniently 
he  may,  before  some  justice  of  the  peace,  that  he 
may  be  committed  or  bailed  by  him.  The  privy 
council  and  secretary  of  state  may  commit :  but 
on  an  enquiry  made  into  the  source  of  this 
power  in  cases  of  libels  and  other  state  crimes, 
2  Wils.  275,  11  S.  T.  317.  9,  it  appears  that 
the  king  being  the  principal  conservator  of  the 
realm,  the  secretary  of  state  has  so  much  of  th« 
royal  atathority  transferred  to  him  as  justifies 
commitment  for  these  crimes,  but  not  the  seizure 
of  pape^.  Respecting  the, manner  of  commit- 
ment, it  is  enacted  by  2  and  3  P  and  M.  cap. 


10,  that  iustices  of  peace  shall  examine  persons 
brought  before  them  for  felony,  &c.,  or  suspicion 
Uiereof,  before  they  commit  them  to  prison,  and 
shall  bind  tlieir  accusers  to  give  evidence  against 
them.  A  justice  of  the  peace  may  detain  a  pri- 
soner a  reasonable  time,  in  order  to  examine 
him ;  and  it  is  said,  that  three  days  is  a  reason- 
able time  for  this  purpose.  Every  commitment 
must  be  in  writing,  and  under  the  hand  and  seal, 
and  show  the  authority  of  him  that  made  it,  and 
the  time  and  place ;  and  must  be  directed  to  the 
keeper  of  the  prison.  It  may  be  either  in  the 
king's  name,  and  only  attested  by  the  justice,  or 
in  Uie  justice's  name.  And  it  ought  to  set  forth 
the  crime  with  convenient  certainty,  otherwise 
the  officer  is  not  punishable,  by  reason  of  such 
mittimus,  for  suffering  the  party  to  escape ;  and 
the  court  before  whom  he  is  removed  by  habeas 
corpus,  ought  to  discharge  or  bail  him. 

Every  such  mittimus,  again,  ought  to  have  a 
lawful  conclusion,  viz.  that  the  party  be  safely 
kept  till  he  be  delivered  by  law,  or  by  order  of 
law,  or  by  due  course  of  law ;  or  that  he  be 
kept  till  further  order  (which  shall  oe  intended 
of  the  order  of  law),  or  to  the  like  effect ;  and  if 
the  party  be  committed  only  for  want  of  bail, 
it  seems  to  be  a  good  conclusion  of  the  commit- 
ment, that  he  be  kept  till  he  find  bail :  but  a 
commitment  till  the  person  who  makes  it  shall 
take  further  order,  seems  not  to  be  good ;  and  it 
seems  that  the  party  committed  by  such,  or  any 
other  irregular  mittimus,  may  be  bailed.  2  Hawk, 
P.  C.  cap.  16.  §.  18.  A  commitment  grounded 
on  an  act  of  parliament  ought  to  be  conformable 
to  tlie  method  prescribed  by  the  statute  ;  and  all 
commitments  must  be  to  some  prison  within  the 
realm. 

Committee  of  Parliament.      At  a  select 
committee,  although  any  member  may  be  pre- 
sent, none  can  speak,  or  vote,  but  those  named, 
for  the  committee;   and  the  chairman  has  no 
more  than  a  casting  vote,  when  the  parties  are 
equal.    Sometimes  the  whole  house  is  resolved 
into  a  committee ;  on  which  occasion  each  per- 
son has  a  right  to  speak  and  reply  as  often  as  be 
pleases:    an  expeaient  they   usually  have    re- 
course to,  in  extraordinary  cases,  and  where  any 
thing  is  to  be  thoroughl)r  canvassed.     When  the 
house  is  not  in  a  committee,  each  gives  his  opi- 
nion regularly,  and  is  only  allowed   to  speak 
once,  unless  to  explain  himself.    The  standing 
committees,  appointed  by  every  new  parliament, 
are  those  of  pnvileges  and  elections,  of  religion, 
of  grievances,  of  courts  of  justice,  and  of  trade ; 
though  only  the  former  act. 
^  COMMI'X,  v.a.     -J     Lat  commisceo.     To 
CoMMi'xiON,  n.  *.     f  mingle;    to   blend;   to 
Commi'xtion,  n.*.  4  mix;    to     unite    with 
Commi'xture,  n.  *.).  things    in    one    mass. 
Union  of  various  substances;   in  corporation. 
The  mass  formed  by  mingling  different  things 
Of  Cerberus  whylome  he  wos  begot. 
And  fell  Chimsera,  in  her  darksome  dm, 
Through  fowle  commtjntre  of  his  filly  blot ; 
M  here  he  wos  fosired  long  in  stygian  fen. 
Till  he  to  perfect  ripenesse  grew  ;  and  then 
Into  this  wicked  world  he  forth  wos  sent 
To  be  the  plague  and  scoorgs  of  wretched  men. 
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A  dram  of  gold  dissolved  in  aqua  regm,  with  a 
dram  of  copper  in  aqua  fortia,  commixed,  gave  a  great 
colour.  Bacon. 

In  the  commixture  of  any  thing  that  is  more  oily 
or  swfct,  such  bodies  arc  least  apt  to  putrefy,  the  air 
workixig  little  upon  them.  Id.  Natural  History, 

Fair  ladies,  masked,  are  roses  in  the  bad. 
Or  angels  veiled  in  clouds*  are  roses  blown  ; 
Dismasked,  their  damask  sweet  commixture  shown^ 

ShakMpeare. 

Were  thy  commirion  Greek  and  Trojan,  so 
That  thou  could 'st  say,  this  hand  is  Grecian  all. 
And  this  is  Trojan.  Id.   TruUm  and  Cr.ssiJa. 

Some  species  there  be  of  middle  and  participating 
niturps,  that  is,  of  birds  and  beasts,  as  bats,  and 
lome  few  others,  so  confirmed  and  set  together,  that 
«e  cannot  de^ne  the  beginning  or  end  of  either; 
there  being  a  conumxtion  of  both  in  the  whole,  rather 
than  adaption  or  cement  of  the  one  unto  the  other. 

Browne's  Yulgar  Errourt. 

I  have  written  against  the  spontaneous  generation 
of  frogs  in  the  clouds;  or,  on  the  earth,  out  of  dust 
and  rain  water  commixed.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

All  the  circumstances  and  respect  of  religion. and 
s'aie  intermixed  togeth-'r  in  their  commixtirret  will 
}••  :t'^r  become  a  royal  history,  or  a  council -tabl'\  than 
a  single  life.  IVotton. 

Far  in  the  sky  they  form  their  long  array , 
And  land  and  ocean  stretch'd  immense  survey 
Deep,  depp  beneath  ;  and  triumphing  in  pride. 
With  clouds  and  winds  commixed,  innumerous  ride. 

Biaftie. 

CoMMixTiON,  in  Scots  law,  is  a  method  of 
acquirin?  property,  by  mixing  or  blendinj?  to- 
gether different  substances  belon^^iiig  to  different 
proprietors.     See  Law. 

COMMODATE,  Commodatum,  in  the  civil 
jurispradence,  the  loan  or  free  use  of  4xi)y  things 
movable  or  immovable  for  a  certain  time,  on 
condition  of  restoring  again  the  same  individuul 
after  a  certain  term.  There  is  this  difference 
between  a  loan  and  a  commodate,  that  the  latter 
i^  cratiSf  and  does  not  transfer  the  property ;  the 
thin<  must  be  returned  in  essence,  and  without 
impairment :  so  that  things  which  consume  by 
use  or  time  cannot  be  objects  of  accommodate, 
but  of  a  loan  ;  in  regard  they  may  be  returned  in 
kind,  though  not  in  identity.     See  Law. 

COMMO'D  E,  n.  s.  The  head-dress  of  women, 
French. 

She,  like  some  pensive  statesman,  walks  demure. 
And  smiles,  and  hugs,  to  make  destruction  sure ; 
Or  under  high  commodes,  with  looks  erect, 
Barefac'd  devours,  in  gaudy  colours  deck'd. 

Glanville. 

COMMODIANUS,  of  Gaza,  a  Christian  au- 
thor in  the  fourth  century,  who  wrote  a  work  in 
Latin  verse,  entitled  Institutiones :   M.  Davies 
published  a  fine  edition  of  it  in  17U,  at  the  end 
of  Minucius  Felix. 
COMMO'DIOUS,  adj.  -%     Lat.  cotnmodus,  or 
Coxuo' DjnvsLY,  adv,      > con,  and  mocfttf.  Ac- 
Commo'diousness,  n.  *.3  cording  to  tlie  mea- 
sure and  degree  required ;  fit ;  suitable ;  accom- 
modate to    any  purpose  without   obstruction; 
contrariety,  or  impediment ;  conveniently,  easily, 
pleasantly. 

AVisdom  may  have  framed  one  and  the  same  thing 
*Q  lerve  eommodiouth/  for  divers  ends.  Hooker. 


If  they  think  we  ought  to  prove  the  ceremonies 
commodious,  they  do  gr-atly  deceive  tliemselvcs.  Id* 
The  place  requirt'tli  many  circumstances ;  as  the 
situation  near  the  sea,  for  the  commodiourness  o(  an  in- 
tercourse ^vith  En^i:land.  Bacon, 
Such  a  place  cannot  be  commodious  to  live  in  ;  for 
being  so  near  the  moon,  it  had  been  ton  n  -ar  the  sun. 

Rail  ifj/i'ii  History. 
Bacchus  had  found  out  the  making  of  wiue,  and 
many  things  else  commodious  for  mankind. 

Id.  History  of  the  World. 
He  will  instruct  us  praying,  and  of  grace 
Beseeching  him,  so  as  we  need  not  fear 
To  pass  commodimidy  this  life  sustained 
By  him  with  many  comforts,  till  wc  end 
In  dust,  our  final  rest  and  nutive  home.        MUton, 

At  the  large  foot  of  an  old  hollow  tree. 
In  a  deep  cave  seated  commodiously , 
His  ancient  and  hereditary  house, 
There  dwelt  a  good  substantial  country  mouse. 

Cowley. 

To  that  recess,  commodious  for  surprise. 

When  purple  light  shall  next  suffuse  the  i>ki(  s. 

With  me  repair.  Fope's  Odi/sscy. 

Commo'dity,  n.  t.      In  Latin  commoditaSf  si^^- 

niiies  in  its  abstract  sense  convenience ;  and  in 

an  extended  application  anything  that  is  conve* 

nient  or  fit  for  use,  which  being  also  saleable, 

the  word  has  been  employed  for  thins^  that  are 

sold.    Commodity  is  employed  only  for  articles 

of  the  first  necessity;   accommodation,  general 

convenience,  particular  advantage,  are  all  senses 

in  which  it  has  been  used  by  our  best  authors  of 

the  elder  time.     It  is  now  more  restricted  in  its 

application. 

They  kne\v,  that  howsoever  men  may  seek  tlieir 
own  commodity,  yet  if  this  were  done  with  injury  unto 
others,  it  was  not  to  be  suffered.  Hocher. 

There  came  into  her  head  certain  verses,  which,  if 
she  had  had  present  commodity,  she  would  have  re- 
joined as  a  retraction  to  the  other.  Sidney, 
Travellers  turn  out  of  the  highway,  drawn   either 
by  the  commodity  of  a  foot-path,  or  the   delicacy  or 
the  freshness  of  the  fields.      Ben  Joruon*s  Discooerietw 
Some  offer  me  commodities  to  buy. 
Even  now  a  tailor  called  me  in  his  shop. 
And  showed  me  silks  that  he  had  bought  for  me. 
And,  therewithal  took  measure  of  my  body. 

Sftahtpearam 
Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world. 
The  world,  which  of  itself  is  poised  well. 
Till  this  advantage,  this  vile  drawing  biass. 
This  sway  of  motion,  this  commodity. 
Makes  it  take  head  from  all  indiffercncy. 
From  all  direction,  purpose,  course,  intent. 

Id.  King  John. 
Commodities  are  moveables,  valuable  by  money,  the 
common  measure.  I^oekit. 

COMMODORE,  n. *.  Probably  corrupted 
from  the  Spanish  commandador.  The  captain 
who  commands  a  squadron  of  ships ;  a  tempo- 
rary admiral. 

CoMMODURE,  in  the  British  marine,  is  a  ge- 
neral officer,  invested  with  the  command  of  a  de- 
tachment of  ships  of  war  destined  on  any  parti- 
cular enterprise,  during  which  time  he  bears  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  army,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  inferior  ships  of  his  squadron 
by  a  broad  red  pendant  tapering  towards  the 
outer  end,  and  sometimes  forked.  Commodore 
is  also  a  name  given  to  some  select  ship  in  a 
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fleet  of  merchantmen,  which  leads  the  van  in 
time  of  war,  and  carries^  a  light  in  her  top  to 
conduct  the  rest,  and  keep  them  together.  The 
oldest  captain  in  the  fleet  always  commands. 

COMMODUS  (L.  Aurelius  Antoninus),  the 
unworthy  son  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  succeeded 
his  htUex  in  the  Roman  empire,  A.  D.  180.  His 
whole  reign  was  a  series  ot  lust  and  folly,  cor- 
ruption and  rapacity,  injustice  and  cruelty.^  He 
kept  300  female  concubines,  and  committed  in- 
cest with  all  his  sisters.  Affecting  to  imitate 
Hercules,  he  wore  a  lion's  skin,  and  carried  a 
knotted  club.  He  publicly  fought  with  the  gla- 
diators, and  boastea  of  his  dexterity  in  killing 
the  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre.  He  required 
diyine  honors  from  the  senate,  and  they  were 
granted.  Afraid  to  trust  himself  in  the  hands  of 
a  barber,  he  burnt  his  beard ;  but,  by  way  of 
amusement,  and  under  pretence  of  sharing  his 
courtiers,  he  cut  off  their  noses.  Martia,  one  of 
his  concubines,  whom  he  had  marked  for  death, 
poisoned  him;  but,  as  the  poison  did  not  quickly 
operate,  he  was  strangled  by  a  wrestler,  A.  D. 
192 ;  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirteenth  of  his  reign.  The  servile  senate  no 
sooner  heard  of  his  death,  than  they  ordered  that 
the  corpse  of  him,  whom  they  had  so  lately 
deified,  should  rot  upon  a  dunghill. 

COMMOIONE,  in  old  records,  a  brother 
monk,  residing  in  the  same  monastery. 


1 


lat.  eon 
and  immtis; 
Fr.  com- 
mm.  « The 
joint  office 
or  property 
''of  many.  It 
has  regard 
to  the  mul- 
titude of 
objects,and 
to  those  ob- 


CO'MMON,  n.  $, 
Co'mmon,  n.  8.  &  adv,  firom  the  (u^, 
Co'mmonable,  adj. 
Co'mhonage,  n.  s. 
Co'mmonalty,  n.  t, 
Co'hmoner,  n. «. 
Co'mmonly,  adv, 
Co'mmoness,  n.  s, 

Co'MHONS,.n.«. 
Co'lf  MON-PLACE,  n.  f . 
Co'llHONWEAL,  n.f. 

Co'mmonwealth,  n.  i. 
jects  as  possessed  or  accessible  by  everybody. 
It  signifies  abundant  as  opposed  to  rare  and 
scarce;  mean  and  vulgar  as  opposed  to  what  is 
distinguished  and  noble:  open  and  free  as 
opposed  to  what  is  appropriated  and  enclosed ; 
usual  and  customary  as  opposed  to  what  is  in- 
frequent and  singular;  lower  as  opposed  to  higher, 
when  applied  to  the  houses  of  parliament.  In 
composition,  as  in  common-place  book,  it  retains 
its  general  meaning,  and  signifies  a  book  to  be 
filled  with  a  multitude  of  Uiings,  ranged,  how- 
ever, under  general  heads — and  as  in  common- 
wealth, which  signifies  the  public,  the  multitude, 
the  general  body  of  the  people ;  or  a  civil  polity 
and  government,  in  wnich  the  many  are  inte- 
rested, and  which  b  or  ought  to  be  administered 
for  their  benefit. 

This  fiem  aidte  hath,  of  hit  helm«,  ydon ; 
And  on  a  couner,  for  to  shew  his  face. 
He  priketh  endelong  the  large  place, 
Loking  upward  upon  this  emelie  ; 
And  she  again  him  cast  a  frendlick  eye, 
(For  women,  as  to  apeken  in  comimiiic. 
They  folwea  the  favour  of  fortune) 
And  was  all  hit  in  chore  at  hit  in  hert. 

Chtmcer't  Camierbury  TaUt. 


Tyrants,  that  make  men  tnbiect  to  their  law« 
I  will  tupprette,  that  they  bo  more  may  raine  ; 
And  lordinga  curbe  that  ooimnoiw  over-aw ; 
And  all  the  wealth  of  rich  men  to  the  poore  will  draw. 

Spemer. 
Behold  this  ring, 
Wliote  high  respect  and  rich  validity 
Bid  lack  a  parallel :  yet,  for  all  that. 
He  gave  it  to  a  commoner  o'  the  camp.    Siakfpean 
Bid  him  strive 
To  gain  the  love  o'  the  eonmonaUjf ;  the  duke 
Shall  govern  England.  Id, 

My  good  lord. 
How  now  for  mitigation  of  thit  bUi 
Urged  by  the  oonwioiw  ?  Both  hit  majesty 
Incline  to  it,  or  no  T  Id.  Hemry  VL 

Look,  at  I  blow  this  feather  from  my  factf. 
And  at  the  air  blows  it  to  me  again. 
Such  it  the  lightneat  of  you  OMmnoit  men.  Id.. 

This  hand  of  youra  requiret 
Much  cattigation,  exercite  devout ; 
For  here't  a  atrong  and  tweating  devil  here. 
That  oommodfy  rebelt.  Id.  OthetU, 

I  am  more  than  oommoii  tall.     Id.  At  yov  lik^  U. 
Their  tons  are  well  tutored  by  you :  you  are  a  good 
member  of  the  commoHwealth,  Id.  Looe'$  Lahtmr  LoU, 

Then  take  we  down  hit  load,  and  turn  him  off. 
Like  to  the  empty  att,  to  thake  hit  ean. 
And  graze  in  eomtnont.  Id.  JmUm  Caom. 

Two  foundations  bear  up  publick  tocietiea  ;  the  one 
inclination,  whereby  all  men  desire  aodahle  life ;  the 
other  an  order  agreed  upon,  touching  the  manner  of 
their  union  in  living  together :  the  latter  it  that  which 
we  call  the  law  of  a  eommon^weal.  Hooker. 


I  mytelf  too  will  ute  the  tecret  acknowledgment  of 
the  eommonaUy,  bearing  record  of  the  God  of  Gods. 

Id. 

Much  good  land  might  be  gained  from  foretta  and 

chatet,  and  from  other  commonable  placet,  to  at  there 

be  care  taken  that  the  poor  commonen  have  no  injoiy. 

Bacon  to  VUlkn. 
Though  life  and  tente  be  common  to  man  and  brutes, 
and  their  operationt  in  many  things  alike ;  yet  by 
thit  form  he  livet  the  life  of  a  man,  and  not  of  a 
brute ;  and  hath  the  tente  of  a  man,  and  not  of  a  brute. 
Haie't  Origin  of  Mankind. 
Flying  bulleu  now. 
To  execute  hit  rage,  appear  too  tlow ; 
They  mitt,  or  sweep  but  comunon  souU  away  ; 
For  tuch  a  lost  Opdam  his  life  must  pay.      Ifofler. 

Or  at  the  man,  whom  princet  do  advance 
Upon  their  gradout  mercy-teat  to  tit. 
Both  common  thingt,  of  course  and  cirGumstance, 
To  the  reports  of  common  men  commit.  Daciei. 

As  the  obsequious  air  and  waters  rest 
'Till  the  dear  Halcyon  hatch  out  all  iu  nett ; 
The  commonwealth  doth  by  itt  lostes  grow. 
And,  like  iu  own  seat,  only  dibt  to  flow.    Marodl. 
The  emmet  joined  in  her  popular  tribes 
Of  commonalty.  Milton's  PormOee  Lett, 

These  three  to  kings  and  chiefit  their  scenes  display. 
The  reit  Ubfore  the'  ignoble  oowmjm  play. 

Dryden'$  FaUet. 

It  not  ihe  teparate  property  of  a  thing  the  great 

caute  of  iu  endearment  t     Boot  any  one  respect  a 

cOHMwm  at  much  at  he  does  hit  garden  t  SemOu 

The  PapitU  were  the  mott  oommoii  plaee,  and  the 

butt  againtt  whom  all  the  anowt  were  directed. 


Where  no  kindred  are  to  be  found,  we  tee  the  pot- 
tettiont  of  a  private  man  revert  to  the  oommniiity, 
and  to  become  again  perfectly  mmmm ;  nor  can  any 
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one  ]iav«  a  property  in  them,  otherwise  than  in  any 

other  thmgs  eoMMOfi  by  natare.  lodhff. 

Neither  is  it  strange  that  there  should  be  mysteries 

in  diTinity^as  well  as  in  the  commoneit  operations  in 

namre.  Swift. 

Blot  OQt  that  maxim,  res  noUnt  din  male  admtnis- 

trari:  the  eommomneaM  makes  me  not  know  who  is  the 

author ;  but  sure  he  mnst  be  some  modern.  Id, 

There  is  hardly  a  greater  difference  between  two 

things,  than  there  is  between  a  representing  oammoncr 

in  his  poblick  calling,  and  the  same  person  in  commom 

life.  Id, 

This  eommimgr  has  worth  and  parts. 

Is  praised  for  arms,  or  loved  for  arts : 

His  head  aches  for  a  coronet ; 

And  who  is  blessed  that  is  not  great  7  Prior, 

Hipparchos  was  going  to  marry  a  eonmum  woman^ 

hot  consolted  Philander  vpon  the  occasion.   Speciator, 

The  peers  are  in  some  points,  I  speak  it  with  all  the 

leipea  dne  to  them,  eommonen  with  coroneu  on  their 

eoats  of  arms  ;  and,  affecting  to  act  as  snch,  it  is  plain 

they  desire  very  wisely  to  be  taken  fur  such,  on  many 

occasions.  BoUnybroke. 

A  huge  eommim^plaee  book,  wherein  all  the  re- 

Buricable  sayings  and  facu  that  we  find  in  history  are 

to  be  registered,  may  enable  a  'man  to  ulk  or  write 

like  Bodin,  but  will  never  make  him  a  better  man, 

nor  enable  him  to  promote,  like  a  useful  cirizen,  the 

•ecarity,  the  peace,  the  welfare,  or  the  grandeur  of 

the  community  to  which  he  belongs.  Id, 

k  man  may  prescribe,  in  a  que  estate,  for  a  cofn- 

Bun  appurtenant  to  a  manor  -,  but,  if  he  would  pre- 

Kiibe  for  a  oommon   in  gross,   he.  must  prescribe  in 

himself  and  his  ancestors.    Bladistone**  Commentanes. 

Amidst  no  common  pomp  the  despot  sate. 
While  busy  preparations  shook  the  court ; 
Slaves,  eunuchs,  soldiers,  guesU,  and  santons  wait ; 
Within,  a  palace,  and  without,  a  fort ; 
Here  men  of  every  clime  appear  to  make  resort. 

Byron't  ChiUe  Harold. 

Common,  in  grammar,  such  yerbs  as  sig- 
nify both  action  and  passion  are  called  common ; 
as,  aspemo,  I  despise,  or  am  despised  ;  and  also 
nch  nouns  as  are  both  masculine  and  feminine, 
as  parens. 

Common,  in  geometry,  is  applied  to  an  angle, 
Ime,  or  the  tike,  which  belongs  equally  to  two 
figures. 

Common,  in  law,  communia  (i.  e.  quod  ad 
omnes  pertinet),  signifies  that  soil,  the  use  where- 
of is  common  to  a  particular  town  or  lordship ; 
or  the  profit  that  a  man  has  in  the  land  of  another 
person,  usually  in  common  with  others;  or  a 
right  which  a  person  has  to  put  his  cattle  to 
pasture  into  ground  that  is  not  his  own.  And 
there  is  not  only  common  of  pasture,  but  also 
common  of  piscary,  common  of  estovers,  common 
of  turbary,  &c.  And,  in  all  cases  of  common, 
the  law  doth  much  respect  the  custom  of  the 
place ;  for  there  the  rule  is,  consuetudo  loci  est 
observanda.     See  Commonty. 

Commonalty,  tlie  lower  of  the  two  divisions 
of  the  civil  state.  See  Civil.  The  commonalty, 
like  the  nobility,  are  divided  into  several  degrees : 
and  as  the  lordb,  though  different  in  rank,  are  yet 
all  peers  in  respect  of  their  nobility ;  so  the  com- 
rooncrs,  thougn  some  are  greatly  superior  to 
othere,  are  all  in  law  commonalty,  in  respect 
to  their  want  of  nobility.  This  comprehensive 
term,  therefore,  indudes^knights  of  the  garter; 


knigbts  jannereU ;  baronets ;  and  kniehts  of  the 
bath,  nat  being  otherwise  peers ;  knights  bache- 
lors; all  originally  ranked  as  inferior  degrees  of 
nobility,  though  now  classed  as  commoners :  es- 
quires; gentlemen;  merchants;  yeomen;  trades- 
men or  artificers ;  laborers. 

Commonwealth,  in  English  history,  the  title 
assumed  by  the  government  after  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  under  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell, 
and  till  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  See  Eng- 
land, History  of. 

Common  Cocncil.    See  Council. 

Common  Divisor,  a  quantity  or  number 
which  exactly  divides  two  or  more  other  quan- 
tities or  numbers,  without  leaving  any  remainder. 

Common  Law  contains  those  customs  and 
usages  which  have,  by  long  prescription,  obtained 
in  this  nation  the  force  of  lavra.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  th^  statute  law,  which  owes  its 
authority  to  acts  of  parliament.    See  Law. 

By  the  common  law  any  man  might  dispose  of  hit 
lands  to  a&y  other  private  man  at  his  own  discretion^ 
especially  when  the  feudal  restrains  of  alienation  were 
worn  away.  Biackttone*9  Commenkmet. 

Common-Place-Book  is  a  register  of  what 
things  occur,  worthy  to  be  noted,  in  the  course 
of  thinking  or  study,  so  disposed  as  that  among 
a  number  of  subjects  any  one  may  be  easily 
found.  The  advantages  of  making  a  common- 
place book  are  many :  it  not  only  assists  a  person 
to  read  with  accuracy  and  attention,  but  induces 
him  to  think  for  himself,  provided  he  considers  it 
not  solely  as  a  register  of^  sentiments  that  strike 
him  in  the  course  of  reading,  but  as  a  register  of 
his  own  thoughts  upon  various  subjects.  There 
are  various  methods  of  arranging  common-place 
books ;  that  of  Locke  is  as  good  as  any  that  have 
hitherto  been  contrived.  The  first  page  is  to 
serve  as  a  kind  of  index  to  the  whole,  and  to  con- 
tain references  to  every  place  or  matter  therein : 
in  the  commodious  contrivance  of  which  index* 
so  as  it  may  admit  of  a  sufiicient  variety  of  mate- 
rials, without  confusion,  all  the  art  consists.  For 
this  purpose,  the  first  page,  or,  for  more  room, 
the  two  first  pages  that  front  each  other,  are  to 
be  divided,  oy  parallel  lines,  into  twenty-five 
equal  parts ;  whereof  every  fifth  line  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  its  color  or  other  circumstance. 
These  lines  are  to  be  crossed  perpendicularly  by 
others,  drawn  from  top  to  bottom ;  and  in  the 
several  spaces  thereof,  the  several  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  both  capital  and  minuscle,  are  to  be 
duly  written.  The  form  of  the  lines  and  divisions, 
both  horizontal  and  perpendicular,  with  the  man- 
ner of  writing  the  letters  therein,  will  be  conceived 
from  the  annexed  diagram;  in  which  what  is  to 
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be  done  in  the  book  for  all  the  leUers  of  tbe  al- 
phabet, is  here  shown  in  the  first  four,  A,  P,  C. 
and  D.  Suppose  I  would  enter  down  a  passat^e 
that  refers  to  the  head  beauty.  JB,  being  the 
initial  letter,  and  e  the  first  vowel,  I  look  in  the 
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index  for  the  partition  £,  and  therein  the  line  e 
(wliich  is  the  place  for  all  words  whose  first  let- 
ter is  b,  and  first  vowel  e;  beauty,  blemish,  bread, 
&c.),  and  finding  no  numbers  already  down  to 
direct  me  to  any  page  of  the  book  where  words 
of  Uiis  characteristic  have  been  entered,  I  turn 
forward  to  the  first  blank  page  I  find  (which,  in 
a  fresh  book,  as  this  is  supposed  to  be,  will  be 
page  second),  and  here  write  what  I  have  occa- 
sion for  under  the  head  beauty ;  beginning  the 
head  in  the  margin,  and  indenting  all  the  other 
subsequent  lines,  that  the  leading  word  may  be 
conspicuous.  This  done,  I  enter  the  page  where 
it  is,  viz.  2.  in  the  index  in  the  space  Be;  from 
which  time,  tlie  class  be  becomes  wholly  in  pos- 
session of  the  second  and  third  pages,  which  are 
GOQ^igned  to  letters  of  this  characteristic. 

Common  Pleas.  A  king's  court  now  held  in 
Westminster  Hall,  but  anciently  movable.  *  The 
court  of  common  pleas,'  says  Tomlins,  *  doe3 
not  possess  any  original  jurisdiction ;  nor  has  it, 
like  the  court  of  king*s  bench,  any  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  common  cases  peculiar  to  itself.  Its 
authority  is  founded  on  original  writs  issuing  out 
of  the  court  of  chancery :  which  original  writs 
are  the  king's  mandates  for  the  court  to  proceed 
in  the  determination  of  the  causes  mentioned 
therein.  In  all  personal  actions,  therefore, 
brought  by  and  against  common  persons,  the 
only  way  of  proceeding  in  this  court  is  by  origi- 
nal. There  is  indeed  one  other  way  of  proceed- 
ing in  this  court,  in  common  cases,  which  is 
sometimes  used :  and  which  is  called  proceeding 
by  original  quare  clausum  fregit.  This  method- 
of  pix>ceeding  is  grounded,  in  point  of  law,  upon 
the  same  kind  of  original  writ  as  the  usual  pro- 
ceeding by  capias  is,  the  only  difference  be- 
tween them  bemg  in  the  mesne  process  after  the 
original  is  sued  out;  or  at  least  supposed  so  to 
be.  Instead  of  the  process  to  compel  the  appear- 
ance of  the  defendant  being  by  capias  against 
his  person,  it  is  in  this  case  by  summons  and 
distress  against  his  goods.  In  a  word,  it  is  the 
sfime  as  the  ancient  mode  of  proceeding  in  this 
court  was,  before  the  general  introduction  of  the 
capias.  The  advantage  and  use  of  this  mode  of 
proceeding  by  original  quare  clausum  fregit,  is 
where  a  defendant  has  effects  which  can  be  dis- 
trained, but  he  himself  cannot  be  met  with  to  be 
personally  served ;  the  process  by  capias  requir- 
ing personal  service,  which  is  not  required  in  the 
process  by  summons.  In  this  court  are  four 
judges,  created  by  letters  patent ;  the  seal  of  the 
court  is  in  the  custody  or  the  chief  justice. 

Common  Prayer,  the  liturgy  of  the*  church 
of  England.  See  Liturgy.  Clergymen  are  to 
us^  the  public  form  of  prayers  prescribed  by  the 
book  of  Common  Prayer :  and  refusing  to  do  so, 
or  using  any  other  public  prayers,  are  punisha- 
ble by  Stat.  1  Eliz.  c.  ii. 

COMMONITION,  n.  *.  Lat  amtwmUip. 
Advice;  warning;  instruction. 

CCMMONS,  n.  *.  )      Food ;  fare ;  diet ;  so 

Co'mmoner,  n,  t.  s  called  from  colleges, 
where  it  is  eaten  in  common.  A  student  of  the 
second  rank  at  the  university  of  Oxford;  one 
that  eats  at  the  common  table. 

He  painted  himself  of  a  dove  roloor*  and  took  his 
with  the  pigeons.  VEUroage, 


Meanwhile  she  qaenched  her  fary  ac  the  flood. 
And  with  a  lenten  sailad  cooled  her  blood  : 
Their  commom,  though    but  coane,  weie  nothiiif 

scant ; 
K^r  did  their  minds  an  equal  banquet  want. 

Drydm, 
The  doctor  now  obeys  the  summons. 
Likes  both  his  company  and  ooMmont.  Smft» 
Commons,  or  House  of  Commons.  See 
Parliament.  The  house  of  commons  consists 
of  members  chosen  from  among  such  men  of 
property  in  the  kmgdom  as  have  no  seats  in  the 
nouse  of  lords,  every  one  of  whom  has  thus  a 
voice  in  parliament,  either  personally  or  by  his 
representatives.  In  a  free  state,  every  man  who 
is  a  free  agent,  ought  to  be  in  some  measure  his 
own  governor;  and  therefore  a  branch  at  least 
of  the  legislative  power  should  reside  in  the 
whole  body  of  the  people.  It  therefore  is  wisely 
contrived,  that  the  people  should  do  that,  which 
it  is  impracticable  tor  them  to  perform  in  person, 
by  representatives  chosen  in  a  number  of  minute 
and  separate  di^tiicts,  wherein  all  the  voters  are 
or  maybe  easily  distinguished.  The  counties 
are  therefore  represented  by  knights  elected  by 
the  proprietors  of  lands ;  and  the  cities  and  bo- 
rou^s  by  citizens  and  burgesses,  chosen  by  the 
mercantile,  or  supposed  trading  interest  of  the 
nation.  Each  member,  though  chosen  by  one 
particular  district,  when  elected  and  returned, 
serves  for  the  whole  realm ;  for  the  end  of  his 
coming  thither  is  not  particular  but  general ;  not 
barely  to  advantage  his  constituents,  but  the 
commonwealth.  The  peculiar  laws  and  customs 
of  the  house  of  commons  relate  principally  to 
the  raising  of  taxes,  and  the  elections  of  members 
to  serve  in  parliament  See  Elections  and 
Taxes. 

Commons,  Doctors.    See  College. 

COMMONTY,  in  Scots  law,  sometimes  sig- 
nifies lands  belonging  to  two  or  more  common 
proprietors.  Sometimes  a  heath  or  muir,  though 
It  should  belong  in  property  to  one,  if  there  has 
been  a  promiscuous  possession  upon  it  by  pastu- 
rage; and  the  act  1695,  mentions  commonties 
belonging  in  property  to  the  king  and  to  ro^'al 
boroughs.     See  Law. 

CO'MUOKAST,  adj,^       Lat    commoraw. 

Co'mmorance,  n.  s.      > Resident;    dwelling; 

Co'mmorancy,  n.  s.     j  inhabiting. 

The  veiy  quality,  carriage,  and  place  of  commormcef 
of  witnesses  is  plainly  and  evidently  set  forth.    Hak, 

An  archbishop,  out  of  his  diocese,  becomes  sub- 
ject to  the  archbishop  of  the  province  where  he  has 
his  abode  and  commoruncsf,  Ayliffe't  Partryon, 

The  abbot  may  demand  and  recover  his  monk, 
that  is  oomsnorant  and  residing  in  another  monastery. 

Id, 

COMMOTAU.    SecCoMETEAU. 

COMMOTE,  an  ancient  term  in  Wales,  de- 
noting half  a  cantred,  or  hundred ;  containing  fiffy 
villages.  See  Hundred.  Wales  was  anciently 
divided  into  three  provinces;  each  of  these  sub- 
divided into  cantreds,  and  every  cantred  into  two 
commotes  or  hundreds.  Silvester  Girald,  how- 
ever, tells  usy  in  his  Itinerary,  that  a  commote  b 
but  a  quarter  of  a  hundred. 

COMMOTION,  n.  s.  >      I  it.  commaiio.     A 

Commo'tioner,  n.  i .  S  motion  of  several  to- 
gether. ^    Tomult;    insurrection;    public    dis- 
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Oder;  perturbation;    disorder  of  mind;    rest- 
lesDess.    Applied  to  any  object  in  motion. 

By  flatt'rj  h?  hatb  won  the  coaunon  hearts ; 
iad,  when  he'll  please  to  make  ammotion, 
Th  tobe  feared  they  all  will  follow  him. 

Skakapeare.    Henry  VI. 
He  coold  not  debate  any  thing  without  some  oom- 
BH/ioR,  when  the  argument  was  not  of  moment. 

CiarcntUm, 
Sacrifices  were  offered  when  an  earthquake  hap- 
pea«d,  that  he   would   allay   the   commotions  of  the 
V2ter,  and  pat  an  end  to  the  earthquake. 

Woodward.  Natural  History. 
The  people,  more  regarding  commotionen  than  com- 
sussiooeis,  flocked  together,  as  clouds  duster  against 
>  stonn.  Haywatd. 

COMMCyVE^  IT.  a.    1a\,  conm&veo.    To  dis- 
turb; to  agitate;  to  put  into  a  violent  motion  ; 
to  msettle.    This  word  is  now  become  obsolete. 
Straight  the  sands, 
Cvmnaned  around^  in  gathering  eddies  play. 

Thomson's  Summer, 
COMMUTVE,  v.  n.  "^        Lat.   com- 

CoMMrxiCABi'LiTY,  ».  *.         j  munico.       To 
CoMMi'NiCABLEjflif;.  Iconverse;     to 

CoMMr'xrcAXT,  n.  «.  [impart    senti- 

CoMMu'if  icfkTE,  i;.  (J.  &  t;.  n.  {^ments  mutual- 
Communica'tion,  n.  *.  I  ly.     Commu- 

Cojiml'xicative,  adj,  ]  uicable  is  more 

CoMMu'siCATivENEss,  «.  *.  J  extended  in  its 
nRaning,  it  refers  not  only  to  sentiments,  but  to 
aajihing  that  may  become  the  common  posses- 
sion of  more  than  one.  Communicate  is  from 
ii.e  Latin  commvnicatus,  the  participle  of  com- 
nkvcoj  contracted  from  communijko,  which  sig- 
c  iH  to  make  common  property  with  another. 
To  impart  to  others  what  is  in  our  own  power ; 
to  bfestow ;  to  confer  a  joint  possession.  It  is 
■  il»  a  term  of  theological  application,  as  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  the  boon  which  the  blessed 
K^mer  has  conferred  upon  all  the  members 
a  bis  mystical  body  indiscriminately;  thev  have 
3ll  a  joint  and  common  interest  in  it;  and  when 
%  receive  it,  as  they  ever  ought  to  do,  in  so- 
ciety with  each  other,  they  are  said  to  communi- 
QJe ;  and  the  solemn  festival  is  called  *  The  Com- 
psfinion.'  It  more  generally  means  something 
E  common  to  two  or  more,  as  the  houses  com- 
JJ^icate,  that  is,  there  is  a  passage  between 
tbem,  by  which  either  may  be  entered  from  the 
P^r,  Communicative  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
««,  unreserved,  and  the  quality  of  those  who 
»siinworthy  of  confidence,  more  from  their  na- 
*^-ral  infirmity,  than  any  privity  of  will  or  inten- 
tion Communion,  likewise,  is  to  be  under- 
^»d  in  the  general  sense  of  intercourse. 

Ccntraion  destroyeth  the  prison  of  helle,  and 
a»-ih  weke  and  fcblc  all  the  strengthes  of  the 
^l»f  and  restoreth  the  yeftes  of  the  Holy  G«8t,  and 
»  »ll  good  yeitues,  and  it  denseth  the  soule  of  sinpe, 
«=d  deliTeith  it  fro  the  peine  of  helle,  and  fro  the 
^Pf?"*  of  the  devil,  and  fro  the  servage  of  sinne, 
■art  KAereth  it  to  all  goodes  spirituel,  and  to  the 
^■'H?*  wd  eownamon  of  holy  chirehe. 

Chaucer,  The  Persones  Tak, 
^^•■Jw,  fatUy,  the  angels,  as  having  with  us 
^"'■■iwwii  which  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews 
f^i  ttd  in  regard  whereof  angels  have  not  dis- 
*"■■«*  to  profess  themselves  oar  feUow  servants. 

Hooker. 
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Commsmieants  have  ever  used  it ;  and  we,  by  the 
form  of  the  vefy  utterance,  do  show  we  use  it  as 

Sith  eternal  life  is  commstnieable  unto  all,  it  be- 

hooveth  that  the  word  of  God  be  so  likewise.  Id. 

Charles  the  Hardy  would  conunumoaie  his  secrets 

with   none;  and,  least  of  all,  those  secrets  which 

troubled  him  most.  BaeoH, 

I  will  commune  with  you  of  such  things 

That  want  no  ears  but  yours. 

Shakspeare.  Measure  for  Measure* 
Then  commune,  how  that  day  they  best  may  ply 
Their  growing  work.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

The  happy  place 
Rather  inflames  thy  torment,  representing 
Lost  bliss,  to  thee  no  more  commumcabie. 

Id.  Paradise  Reyamed, 
The  primitive  Christians  eonummicated  every  day. 

Where  God  is  worshipped,  there  he  oomsnunicates 
his  blessings  and  holy  influences. 

Id.  Worthy  Communicani, 
Ideas,  as  ranked  under  names,  are  those  that,  for 
the  most  part,  men  reason  of  within  themselves,  and 
always  those  which  they  commune  about  with  others. 

Locke, 
His  majesty  frankly  promised,  that  he  could  not^ 
in  any  degree,  communicate  to  any  person  the  matter, 
before  he  had  taken  and  communicated  to  them  his 
own  resolutions.*  Clarend&m 

They  resolved  that  the  standing  of  the  communion 
table  in  all  churches  should  be  altered.  Id. 

Secrets  may  be  carried  so  far,  as  to  stop  the  com- 
munication necessary  among  all  who  have  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs.  Swift. 
We  have  paid  for  our  want  of  prudence,  and  de- 
termine for  the  future  to  be  less  communicative. 

Id.  and  Pope. 
He  is  not  only  the  most  communicative  of  all  beings, 
but  he  will  also  communicate  himself  in  such  measure 
as   entirely  to  satisfy;   otherwise   some   degrees  of 
comtmsnicatweness  would  be  wanting.  Norris. 

A  constant  frequenter  of  worship,  and  a  never- 
failing  monthly  communicant.        Atterbury*s  Sermons, 
The  map  s^ows  the  natural  commmucation  provi- 
dence has  formed  between  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  a 
country  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  sea. 

Addison  on  Italy. 
When  one  that  holds  communion  with  the  skies. 
Has  filled  his  urn  where  thrae  pure  waters  rise. 
And  once  more  mingles  with  us  meaner  things, 
Tis  even  as  if  an  angel  shook  his  wings ; 
Immortal  fragrance  fills  the  circuit  wide. 
That  tells  us  whence  his  treasures  are  supplied. 

Cowper, 
The  whole  body  is  nothing  but  a  system  of  such 
canals,  which  all  commttfucote  with  one  another,  me- 
diately or  immediately.  Arbttthnot  on  Aliments. 
Those  who  speak  in  publick  are  better  heard  when 
they  discourse  by  a  lively  genius  and  ready  memory, 
than  when  they  read  all  they  would  communicate  to 
their  hearers.  Watts. 
Tis  said  thou  boldest  converse  with  the  things 
Which  are  forbidden  to  the  search  of  man  ; 
That  with  the  dwellers  of  the  dark  abodes. 
The  many  evil  and  unheavenly  spirits 
Which  walk  the  valley  of  the  shades  of  death. 
Thou  commufieil.                             Byron's  Manfred. 

Speed  to  thy  castle,  shut  thy  chamber  door. 
Bind  fast  thy  soul  by  every  solemn  vow 
Never  to  hold  communion  with  that  object. 

Matunn  s  B9fitt0^ 
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COMMUNES,  in  botaay,  the  name  of  a  class 
in  Linneus's  Methodis  Calycina,  consisting  of 
two  plants  which,  like  teazle  and  dandelion,  have 
a  calyx  or  flower-cup  common  to  many  flowers 
or  florets.  These  are  the  aggregate  or  compound 
flowers  of  other  systems. 

COMMUNICATING,  in  theology,  the  act  of 
receiving  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  Those 
of  the  reformed,  and  of  the  Greek  churcn,  com- 
municate under  both  kinds ;  the  laity  of  the  Ro- 
mish, under  only  one.  The  oriental  communi- 
cants receive  the  wine  by  a  spoon,  and  anciently 
drank  it  through  a  pipe. 

Communication,  Lines  of, in  military  affairs, 
trenches  made  to  continue  and  preserve  a  safe 
correspondence  between  two  forts  or  posts ;  or  at 
a  siege,  between  two  approaches,  that  they  may 
relieve  one  another. 

Communion,  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
supper.  The  fourth  council  of  Lateran  decrees, 
that  every  believer  shall  receive  the  communion, 
at  least,  at  Easter ;  but  they  did  it  much  oftener 
in  the  primitive  church.  Gratian  prescribes  it  as 
a  rule  for  the  laity,  to  communicate  at  Easter, 
AYhitsuntide,  and  Christmas;  and  the  council  of 
Trent  recommended  frequent  communion.  So 
late  as  the  ninth  century,  the  communion  was  still 
received  by  the  laity  in  both  kinds;  or  rather 
the  bread  was  dipped  in  the  wine,  as  is  owned 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves.  M.  de 
Marca  observes,  that  they  received  it  at  flrst  in 
their  hands,  and  believes  the  communion  under 
one  kind  alone  to  have  had  its  rise  in  the  west 
under  pope  Urban  II.  in  1096,  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  the  Holy  Land.  And  it  was  more 
solemnly  enjoined  by  the  council  of  Cpnstance 
in  1414.  The  twenty-eighth  canon  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Clermont  enjoins  the  communion  to  be 
received  under  both  kinds,  admitting  only  two 
^ceptions;  the  first  in  fiivor  of  the  sick,  the 
second  of  the  abstemious,  or  those  who  had  an 
aversion  for  wine. 

Communion,  Foreign,  a  punishment  to  which 
the  canons  frequently  condemned  tteir  bishops 
and  other  clerks.  This  was  a  kind  of  suspension 
from  the  function  of  the  order,  and  a  degradation 
from  the  rank  they  held  in  the  church.  It  had 
its  name  from  the  communion  being  or.ly  granted 
to  the  criminal  on  the  footing  of  a  foreign  clerk. 
i.  e.  being  reduced  to  the  lowest  of  his  order,  he 
took  place  after  all  those  of  his  rank,  as  all 
clerks,  &c.  did  in  the  churches  to  which  they  did 
not  belong.  The  second  council  of  Agda  orders 
every  clerk  who  absents  himself  from  the  church, 
to  be  reduced  to  foreign  communion. 

Communion,  Lay,  the  communion  under  one 
kind.  It  was  formerly  a  kind  of  canonical 
punishment,  for  clerks  guilty  of  any  crime,  to  be 
reduced  to  lay  communion. 

Communion  Service,  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England,  the  office  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  holy  sacrament,  extracted  from 
several  ancient  liturgies,  as  those  of  St.  Basil,  St . 
Ambrose,  &c.  By  the  last  rubric,  part  of  this 
lervice  is  appointed  to  be  read  every  Sunday  and 
holiday,  after  the  morning  prayer,  even  though 
there  be  no  communicants. 

COMMU'NITY,  n.  s.  Lat.  communita$y  ano 
commtmii.    Its  primary  sense  is  simply  the  state 


of  being  common :  it  ba&  been  extended,  bow- 
ever,  in  its  application — to  those  who  are  in  a 
state  of  common  possession ;  to  the  goods  pos- 
sessed as  well  as  to  the  possessors ;  to  the  fre- 
quency or  commoness  of  intercourse,  or  of  ob- 
servation. It  also  signifies  the  commonwealth, 
or  body  politic.  '  Community  in  anything  con- 
stitutes a  community;  a  common  interest;  a 
common  language ;  a  common  government  is  the 
basis  of  that  community  which  is  formed  by  any 
number  of  individuals.'  'Community  has  al- 
ways a  restricted  and  relative  sense ;  in  this  it 
differs  from  society,  which  has  a  general  and 
unlimited  import.' — Crabbe. 

He  was  but,  as  the  cuckow  b  in  June, 
Heard,  not  regarded ;  seen,  bat  with  such  eyes. 
As,  sick  and  blanted  with  cmmmou^, 
A£ford  no  extraordinary  gaze.  ShaJupeare. 

How  could  communities. 
Degrees  in  schools,  and  brotherhood  in  cities. 
But  by  degree  stand  in  authentic  place  t 

Id.   Tniimamd'Crmidtt. 
Sit  up  and  revel. 
Call  all  the  great,  the  fair,  and  spirited  daxnes 
Of  Rome  about  thee,  and  begin  a  fashion 
Of  freedom  and  communitjf.  Ben  Jonnm. 

The  undistinction  of  many  in  the  eommunity  of 
name,  or  misapplication  of  the  act  of  one  unto  the 
other,  hath  made  some  doubt  thereof. 

Browne't  Vnlgar  Emmn. 
This  text  is  far  from  proving  Adam  sole  proprietor; 
it  is  a  confirmation  of  the  original  community  of  all 
things.  Locke. 

It  is  not  designed  for  her  own  use,  but  for  the 
whole  commtimity.  Addison's  Gmardian. 

He  lives  not  for  himself  alone,  but  hath  a  regard  in 
all  his  actions  to  the  great  comtmmity,  Atterhmif. 

COMMUTE,  V.  a.  &  v.  n.N  Lat.  commuto. 
Commutabi'lity,  n.  *.  #  Literally  to  ex- 
Commuta'ble,  adj.  >  change,' to  put  one 

Commu'tation,  n. «.  I  thing:  in  the  place 
Commu'tative,  adj.  J  of  another ;  to  ran- 
som ;  to  alter.  Commute  is  chiefly  applied  to 
the  exchanging  one  mode  of  punishment  for  ano- 
ther ;  but  commutative,  relative  to  exchange,  as 
commutative  justice,  that  honesty  which  is  exer- 
cised in  traffic,  and  which  is  contrary  to  fraud 
in  bargains. 

The  law  of  God  had  allowed  an  evasion,  that  is, 
by  way  of  commutation  or  redemption.  Brmfon, 

Some  commute  swearing  for  whoring ;  as  if  forbear- 
ance of  the  one  were  a  dispensation  for  the  other. 

L'EHra^^ 
An  innocent  nature  could  hate  nothing  that  wss 
innocent ;  in  a  word,  so  zreat  is  the  oommMttation,  that 
the  soul  then  hated  only  that  which  now  only  it  loves; 
i.  e.  sin.  South's  Sermmt. 

Those  institutions  which  God  designed  for  means 
to  farther  men  in  holiness,  they  look  upon  as  a  pri- 
vilege to  serve  instead  of  it,  and  to  eommftte  for  it.  Id. 
COMMUTUAL,  adj.  Con  and  mutual. 
Mutual ;  reciprocal.  Used  only  in  poetry. 
Love  our  hearts,  and  Hymen  did  our  bands. 
Unite  comtmUual  in  most  sacred  bands. 

SAoAfMor*.  Bamlet. 

There,  with  commuiuai  seal,  we  both  had  strove 
In  acts  of  dear  benevolence  and  love ; 
Brothers  in  peace,  not  rivals  in  oommand. 

P<ps'«(MyH9 
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very  rich,  and  are  of  the  Greek  relig^n.  It  w&« 
almost  destroyed  by  ao  earthquake  in  1T83.  It 
is  seated  between  the  Danube  and  the  Waag,  in 
the  island  of  Schut ;  thirty-six  miles  south-east 
of  Presburg,  and  seventy  of  Vienna.  Long.  18" 
25'  E.,  lat.  47"  50'  N. 

CCTM  PACT,  n.  s.  Lat.  pactum.  A  contract ; 
an  accord;  an  agreement;  a  mutual  and  settled 
appointment  between  two  or  more,  to  do  or  to 
forbear  something.  It  had  anciently  the  accent 
on  the  last  syllable. 

I  hope  the  king  made  peace  with  all  of  oa ; 
And  the  oompiMet  is  firm  and  true  in  me. 

Shafupeare.     Ridkard  III. 

In  the  beginnings  of  speech  there  was  an  implicit 

tompaet,  founded  upon  common  consent,  that  such 

words,  voices,  or  gestures,  should  be  signs  whereby 

they  would  express  their  thoughts.  South, 

Hast  thou  compacted  for  a  lease  of  years 
With  hell,  that  thus  thou  ventnrest  to  provoke  me. 

Dryden't  Duke  of  Gum. 
Thou  false  fiend,  thou  liest  f 
My  life  is  in  its  last  hour, — ^that  I  knew. 
Nor  would  redeem  a  moment  of  that  hour  ; 
I  do  not  combat  against  death,  but  thee 
And  thy  surrounding  angels ;  my  past  power 
Was  purchased  by  no  eompoct  with  thy  crew. 

Bjfron'a  Mamfred. 

Compa'ct,  v.  a.  &  <u^»^     Lat.  compactus,  the 
CoMPA'cT£DSiESS,  n.  s.  f  participle  ofcompingo. 
Compa'ctly,  adv.        >  Primarily  t©  close ;  to 
Compa'ctmess,  n.  s.    i  join     together     with 
Compa'cture,  n.  «.     J  firmness;  to  consoli- 
date; to  bring  close  together.    Thus,  seconda* 
rily,  it  signifies  to  league  with ;  to  bring  into  a 
system ;  the  derivatives  have  the  same  meanings 
without  variation. 

We  see  the  world  so  compacted,  that  each  thing 


COMO,  a  hke  of  Italy,  iu  the  Milanese,  and 
OB  the  confines  of  Switzerland  and  the  Grisons. 
It  is  the  largest  lake  in  Italy,  being  twenty-eight 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  from  three 
to  six  in  breadth,  and  eigh^-eight  in  circumfer- 
aice.  Towards  the  sou&  it  is  divided  into  two 
braocbes;  at  the  end  of  the  one  stands  the  town 
cf  Como,  and  at  that  of  the  other  Lecco.  The 
Adda  runs  through  it ;  and  its  banks  are  adorned 
with  vines,  chesmuts,  almond-trees,  and  various 
iBwm  and  rillages. 

CoMo,  a  populous  city  of  Italy,  in  the  depart- 
iKol  of  Lario,  and  ci-devant  province  of  Comas- 
CO,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley,  enclosed  by 
Me  hills,  on  the  south  branch  of  the  lake,  near 
the  source  of  the  Adda.  It  was  built  by  the 
Gasis  under  Brennus;  and  called  Novocomum. 
It  ^ii  the  birth-place  of  Catullus,  Jovius,  and 
Ftmy  the  younger ;  the  last  of  whom,  in  his 
letters,  speaks  with  rapture  of  its  delightful  situ- 
ation, and  the  adjacent  romantic  scenery.  It  is 
sQirounded  by  a  wall,  defended  by  towers,  and 
bodied  by  a  conical  eminence,  on  which  are  the 
reins  of  an  ancient  castle.  The  houses  are 
mostly  built  of  stone,  and  the  cathedral  is  a 
feandsome  edifice  of  white  marble,  hewn  from  the 
fcrighbouring  quarries.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and 
coQtains  twelve  parish  churches,  and  15,000 
icbabitana.  On  the  outside  of  one  of  the 
eHuTches  is  a  statue  of  Pliny,  with  a  Latin  in- 
scription, dated  1419.  The  inhabitants  trade 
vith  the  Grisons,  and  carry  on  manufactures  of 
sib,  cottons,  &c.  Como  is  •twenty  miles  north 
of  Milan,  and  eighty  north-east  of  Turin. 

COMORA,  an  island  of  Africa,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  which  gives  name  to  the  cluster,  of  which 

it  makes  one.    It  is  about  sixty  miles  long,  and _„^,.^^, ^ 

&^  broad,  and  composed  of  ranges  of  moun-    preterveth  other  things,  and  also  iUelf.  Hooker, 


^:bs,  forming  in  the  centre  a  summit  of  7500 
f«et  eleration.  It  contains  many  villages,  which 
»e  resorted  to  and  inhabited  by  Madagascar 
pirates.    Long.  43®  IC  E.,  lat.  11*»  50'  S. 

CoxoKA  Islands,  a  cluster  of  islands  lying 
^een  the  north  end  of  Madagascar  and  the 
c^Bst  of  Zanguebar.  Authors  differ  greatly  with 
regard  to  their  number,  some  enumerating  five, 
^n  eight,  and  others  only  three.  The  names 
of  fire  have  been  given  us :  Angezeia,  Comora, 
^ouuB,  or  Hinzuan,  Mayotta,  and  Mobilia. 
^  all  abound  in  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  a 
''riety  of  fruits  and  animals  common  in  warm 
^^otries.  They  are  said  also  to  produce  a 
r^niliar  kind  of  rice.  The  most  remarkable  of 
^,  and  which  Europeans  are  best  acquainted 
»ith,  is  Joanna.   The  mhabitants  are  here  about 


Thou  pernicious  woman^ 
Compact  with  her  that's  gene,  thinkest  thon  thy  oaths^ 
Though  they  would  swear  down  each  particular  fact. 
Were  testimonies  T    Shah^peate.  Meaturefor  Meaeure, 

And  over  it  a  fair  portcullis  hung. 
Which  to  the  gate  directly  did  incline,     * 
With  comely  compass,  and  eompactme  strong. 
Neither  unseemly  short,  nor  yet  exceeding  long. 

Faerie  Queeme, 
A  wandering  fire. 
Compact  of  unctuous  vapour,  whicll  the  night 
Ana  the  cold  environs  around  condenses. 
Kindled  through  agitation  to  a  flame.  3iUton. 

Sticking  or  eompactedneu,  being  natural  to  density, 
requires  some  excess  of  gravity  in  proportion  to  the 
density,  or  some  other  outward  violence,  to  break  it. 

Dighy  on  Bodice. 
Is  not  the  density  greater  in  free  and  open  spaces, 
void  of  air  and  other  grosser  bodies,  than  within  the 


*'X}0  in  number,  and  are  chiefly  settled  inland. 

??  pay  a  religious  veneration  to  a  species  of    po,es  of  water,  glass,  «^tal,  gems,  and  other  compact 

owks,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  mhabit  a    bodies.  Newton's  Opticfu. 

scred  lake.    Of  late  years  they  have  been  much 

^^"f^ssed  by  bands   of  desperate  pirates,  who 

occupy  the  north-western  part  of  Madagascar. 

TTiese  cross  every  year  by  the  south-west,  with 

fcwi  thirty  to  fifty  canoes,  and  return  by  the 

■wth-east  monsoon.  Their  depredations  are  said 

warfy  to  have  depopulated  these  islands. 

COMORRA,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  Hun- 
P7-  It  is  so  well  fortified,  that  the  Turks  could 
»«»<t  take  it  The  gr^test  part  of  the  inhabi- 
*^^  V9  Uongariana  and  Russians,  who  are 


The  best  lime  mortar  will  not  have  attained  its 
utmost  compactnesi,  till  fourscore  years  after  it  has 
b6en  employed  in  building.  This  is  one  reason  why, 
in  demolishing  ancient  fabrics,  it  is  easier  to  break 
the  stone  than  the  mortar.  Boyle. 

This  disease  is  more  dangerous,  as  the  solids  are 
more  strict  and  compacted,  and  consequently  more  so 
as  people  are  advanced  in  age.       Arbuthnot  on  Diet. 

Now  the  bright  sun  compaete  the  precious  stone. 
Imparting  radiant  lustre  like  his  own. 

Blackmor^i  Creaikn* 
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COMPA'GES,  n.  s.  Latin.  A  system  of 
many  parts  united. 

The  organs  in  animal  bodies  are  only  a  regular 
campage*  of  pipes  and  vessels,  for  the  fluids  to  pass 
through.  Rat/. 

COMPAGINATION,  «.  «.  x.at.  compago. 
Union ;  structure ;  junction;  connexion;  con- 
texture. 

The  intirc  or  broken  compagination  of  the  magneti- 
cal  fabrick  under  it.  Browne's  Vulgar  Errotirs, 

COMPAGNIA  DEL  GoNFALONE,  (the  com- 

f)any  of  the  standard),  a  society  of  players  estab- 
ishecl  in  Rome  in  1624,  for  the  sole  purpose  o^ 
e;thibiting:,  by  dramatic  representations, 'durincr 
the  Easter  week,  the  history  and  sufferings  of 
Christ. 
COMPA'NION,  n.  s.  ^    French  compagnon. 
Compk'nionable,  flrf;.  f  One  with   whom    a 
CoMPA'NiONABLY,arft;.  ^man  frequently  con- 
Compa'"nionship,  «.  S.J  verses,  or  with  whom 
he  shares   his   hours   of  relaxation.     It  differs 
from  friend,  as  acquaintance   from   confidence. 
A  partner ;  an  associate  company  ;  tram ;  fel- 
lowship; association. 

How  now,  tny  l&cd  t  why  do  yon  keep  alpne  ? 
Of  sorriest  fancies  your  companions  make  ? 

Shakspeare.  Macbeth. 
Alcibiades,  and  some  twenty  horse. 
All  of  companiomhtp.  Id.  Timdn. 

Bereaved  of  happiness,  tboumay'st  partake 
His  punishmejit,  eternal  misery ; 
Which  would  be  all  his  solace  and  revenge. 
Thee  once  to  gain  companhn  of  hi*  woe.       Milton^ 

He  had  a  more  companionaUe  wit,  and  swayed 
more  among  the  good  fellows.  Clarendon, 

With  anxious  doubts,  wiih  raging  passions  torn. 
No  sweei  companion  near  with  him  to  mourn. 

Prior. 

Thus  Nisus  wandered  oVr  the  pathless  grove. 
To  find  the  brave  companion  of  his  love.  Gay. 

While  from  his  bending  shoulder,  decent  hung 
His  harp,  the  sole  companion  of  his  way. 
Which  to  the  whistling  winds  responsive  rung. 
And  ever  as  he  went  some  merry  lay  he  sung. 

BeaUie. 

The  desert,  forest,  cavern,  breakers*  foam. 
Were  unto  him  companionsMp  ;  the>y  spake 
A  mutual  language,  clearer  than  tlio  tome 
Of  his  land's  tongue,  which  he  would  oft  forsake 
For  Nature's  pages  glossed  by  sunbeams  on  the  lake. 
Byron  s  Childe  Harold^ 
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Fr.  compag- 
either  from 


CO'MPAN  Y,  n.  s.  v.  a.  &  t- .  w." 

Co'mpanableness,  n.  s. 

Co'mpaniable,  erf/.  ycon     and    pa- 

guSf  one  of  the  same  town  ;  or  con  and  panis, 
one  that  eats  of  the  same  mess.  Persons  as- 
sembled togetlier.  A  body  of  people  met  for 
any  purpose,  but  more  especially  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  each  other,  either  by  conversation, 
feasting,  or  any  amusement ;  also  the  descrip- 
tive term  employed  to  designate  persons  united 
in  a  joint  trade  or  partnership ;  a  nifmber  of 
some  particular  rank  or  profession  united  by 
charter;  a  body  corporate.  It  is  likewise  ap- 
plied to  a  subdivision  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  so 
many  as  are  under  one  captain;  the  adjective 
signifies  social^  fond  of  amusement  and  frolic. 


COM 

Duk  Thescos,  with  all  his  compagmt. 
Is  coraen  home  to  Athcnes,  his  citric. 
With  alle  blisse  and  gret  solempnitee. 

Chaucer's  Canterbury  TaJu 
As  he  thereon  stood  gazing,  he  mighc  ict 
The  blessed  angels  to  and  fro  descend 
From  highest  heven  in  goodly  cmnpanee. 
And  with  great  joy  into  that  city  wend. 
As  commonly  as  frend  does  with  his  frend. 

Towards  his  queen   he  was  nothing  uxorious,  hat 
compatuable  and  respective.  Bacon's  Hettry  VIII. 

A  crowd    is   not  company  ;  and   faces  are  bat  a 
gallery  of  pictures,  where  there  is  no  love. 

Id.  Essntjt. 

It  is  more  pleasant  to  enjoy    the  company  of  him 

tliat  can  speak  such  words,  than  by  such  woods  to  be 

persuaded  to  follow  solitariness.  Siduey. 

I  am 

The  soldier  that  did  company  these  three. 

S/iahspeare.  Cymbelute. 
Go,  carry  Sir  John  Falstaff  to  the  Fleet ; 
Take  all  his  cotnpany  along  with  him. 

Id.  Henry  IV. 
But  O  my  virgin  lady,  where  is  she. 
How  chance  she  is  not  in  your  company.  MilUm, 
Thus,  through  what  path  soe'cr  of  life  we  rove. 
Rage  companies  our  hate,  and  grief  our  love.       Pricr. 
Knowledge  of  men  and   manners,  the  freedom  of 
habitudes,  and  conversation  witl^  the  best  company  of 
both  sexes,  is  necessary.  Drydeti. 

Shakspeare  was  an  actor,  when  there  were  scvpn 
companies  of  players  in  the  town  together.         Dennit. 
Abdallah  grew  by  .decrees  so'  enamoured    of  her 
conversation,  that  he  did  not  think  he  lived  when  be 
was  not  in  company  with  his  beloved  Balsora. 

Guardian. 
This  emperor  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  in- 
corporated the  several  trades  of  Rome  into  companies, 
with  their  particular  privileges.  Arbuthnot  on  Coins. 
In  Hue,  to  converse  with  historians  is  to  keep  gcod 
company  :  many  of  them  wece  excellent  men,  and 
those  who  were  not  such,  have  taken  care,  however, 
to  appear  such  in  their  writings.  Bolingbroke. 

Company,  in  a  commercial  setise,  persons 
united  in  a  joint  trade  or  partnership.  \Mjen 
there  are  only  two  or  three  persons  joined  in  this 
manner,  it  is  called  a  partnership ;  the  term 
company  being  applied  to  societies  consisting  of 
a  considerable  number  of  members,  associated 
together  by  a  charter  obtained  from  the  prince. 

Company,  in  commerce, is  particularly  appro- 
,  priated  to  those  associations  set  on  foot  for  the 
commerce  of  the  remote  parts  of  the  world,  and 
vested  by  charter  with  peculiar  privileges.  These 
associations  are  divided  into  general  classes, 
called  Joint  Stock  Companies,  and  Kegnlated 
Companies.  Such  companies,  whether  joint 
stock  or  regulated,  sometimes  have,  and  some- 
times have  not,  exclusive  privilet^es.  However 
injurious  companies  with  joint  stock,  and  incor- 
porated with  exclusive  privileges,  n»ay,  at  this 
time,  be  reckoned  to  the  nation  in  general,  it  is 
yet  certain,  that  they  were  the  general  parents  of 
all  our  foreign  commerce ;  private  traders  being 
discouraged  from  hazarding  their  fortunes  in 
foreign  countries. 

When  a  company  trades  upon  a  joint-stock, 
each  member  sharin<r  in  the  common  profit  «r 
loss  in  proportion  to  his  share  in  this  slock,  it  is 
called  a  joint-stock  company.    Joint-stock  com< 
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panies,  however,  established  either  by  royal 
charter  or  by  act  of  parliament,  differ  in  several 
respects,  not  only  from  regulated  companies,  but 
from  private  copartneries.  1.  In  a  private  co- 
partneiy,  no  partner,  without  the  consent  of  the 
company,  can  transfer  his  share  to  another  person, 
to  introduce  a  new  member  into  the  company. 
Each  member  however  may,  upon  proper  warn- 
ing, withdraw  from  the  copartnery,  ana  demand 
payment  from  them  of  his  share  of  the  common 
stock.  In  a  joint-stock  company,  on  the  contrary, 
no  member  can  demand  payment  of  his  share 
from  the  company ;  but  each  member  can,  with- 
out their  consent,  transfer  his  share  to  another 
person,  and  thereby  introduce  a  new  member, 
lie  value  of  a  share  in  a  joint-stock  is  always 
the  price  which  it  will  bring  in  the  market ;  and 
this  may  be  either  greater  or  less,  in  proportion, 
than  the  sum  which  its  owner  stands  creaited  for 
in  the  stock  of  the  company.  2.  In  a  private 
copartnery,  each  partner  is  bound  only  to  the 
extent  of  his  share.  The  trade  of  a  joint-stock 
company  is  generally  managed  by  a  court  of  di- 
rectors. The  principal  joint-stock  companies  in 
Great  Britain  are  the  &>uth  Sea  and  the  East 
India  Companies;  to  which  may  be  added, 
though  of  inferior  magnitude,  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  See  HunsoN*s  Bay;  Indies,  East, 
and  South  Seas.  The  African,  Turkey,  and 
Rnaian  Companies  are  rather  regulated  than 
made  joint-stock  conf  panies  by  act  of  parliament. 
See  ^RicAN  Company,  fcc.  The  anomalous 
and  ephemeral  projects  of  the  last  few  years,  we 
might  almost  say  months,  which  have  been  de- 
signated as  companies,  we  cannot  be  expected 
to  notice.  The  exclusive  privileges  of  all  these 
aiMciations  have  been  thought  at  variance  with 
that  tiberty  which  is  the  basis  of  fair  trade ;  while 
tfteir  exem^ption  from  many  of  the  liabilities  of 
ordinary  partnerships  have  offered  great  pro- 
tection occasioiialiy  to  knavish  transactions.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  a  public  body,  the 
capital  it  is  said  is  matter  of  notoriety,  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual  partners  admits 
of  limitation,  without  injury  to  the  creditors  of 
the  concern.  But  what  say  late  events  to  this 
reasoning  1 

Companies  op  London.  See  London. 

Company,  in  military  af^rs,  a  small  body  of 
fi»t,  commanded  by  a  captain,  who  has  under 
him  a  lieutenant  and  ensign.  The  number  of 
private  soldiers  in  a  company  is  frt>m  fifty  to 
100;  and  a  battalion,  or  regiment,  consists  of 
nine,  ten,  or  eleven  such  companies,  one  of 
which  is  always  grenadiers,  and  posted  on  the 
nght :  next  them  stands  the  colonel's  company, 
anid  on  the  left  the  light  infrmtry  company.  A 
company,  moreover,  has  usually  three  or  four 
Serjeants,  three  or  four  corporals,  and  two 
droms.  In  the  goards,  the  companies  consist 
of  120  men  each,  as  in  the  artillery.  In 
^  Austrian  service  a  company  consists  of  200 
men. 

Company,  Independent,  or  Company,  Ir- 
tEGiTLAE,  a  company  not  incorporated  into  a 
regiiBent- 

CoMPANY  OF  Ssips,  a  fleet  of  merchantmen, 
v^  make  a  charter'^partY  among  themselves; 
*he  principal  conditions  whereof  usually  are  that 
VoTTvi. 


certain  vessels  shall  be  acknowleged  admiral 
vice-admiral,  and  rear-admiral;  tluit  such  and 
such  signals  shall  be  observed ;  that  tliose  which 
bear  no  guns  shall  pay  so  much  per  cent,  of 
their  cargo ;  and,  in  case  they  be  attacked,  that 
what  damans  are  sustained  shall  be  reimbursed 
by  the  company  in  general.  In  the  Mediterranean 
such  companies  are  called  conserves. 

Company's  Island,  or  Uriup,  an  island  in 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  about  sixty  miles  in 
length,  and  thirty  to  forty-five  in  breadth.  It 
appears  to  be  uninhabited,  and  is  in  long.  151° 
20*  E.,  lat.  46**  N. 

COMPA'RE,  V.  a.  &  v.  n.*^       Lat  comparo  ; 

Co'mparable,  adj,  Fr.   componiison. 

Co'mparably,  adv,  [  To     make    one 

Compa'rative, a((;.  [thing    the    mea^ 

Compa'ratively,  adv.  sure  of  another : 

Compa'rison,  n.  f .  J  to    estimate  the 

relative  goodness  or  badness,  or  other  qualities 
of  any  one  thing,  by  observing  how  it  differs 
from  something  else.  It  may  be  observed  that 
when  the  comparison  intends  only  similitude  or 
illustration  by  likeness,  we  use  to  before  the 
thing  brought  for  illustration  ;  as  he  compared 
anger  to  a  fire.  When  two  persons  or  things  are 
compared,  to  discover  their  relative  proportion 
of  any  quality,  voiih  is  used  before  the  thing  used 
as  a  measure.  Simile ;  similitude ;  illustration 
by  comparison.  In  grammar,  the  comparative 
degree  expresses  more  of  any  quantity  in  one 
thing  than  in  another ;  as  the  right  hand  is  the 
stronger.  It  is  also  the  formation  of  an  adjec- 
tive, through  its  various  degrees  of  signification; 
as  strong,  stronger,  strongest. 

This  prMent  world  affordeth  not  any  thing  com- 
patahle  onto  the  pablick  duties  of  religion.      Mocker, 

There  restcth  the  wmparatme,  that  is>  granted  that 
it  is  either  lawful  or  binding ;  yet  whether  other  things 
be  not  to  be  preferred  before  the  extirpation  of  here- 
sies. Baoon, 

The  blossom  is  a  positive  good ;  mithoagh  the  re- 
move  of  it,  to  give  place  to  the  fruit,  be  a  eomparatkM 
good.  /d. 

As  fair  and  as  good  a  kind  of  hand  in  hmnd  eom- 
pmrum,  had  been  something  too  fair  snd  too  good 
for  any  lady.  Shakipean, 

I  will  hear  Brutus  speak. 

I  will  hear  Cassius,  and  eomfort  reasons.  Id, 

Solon  eompand  the  people  wilothe  sea,  and  orators 
and  cooasellors  to  tlie  winds ;  for  that  the  sea  would 
be  calm  and  quiet,  if  the  winds  did  not  trouble  it. 

Baetm't  Apophihegwu. 

As  their  small  galleys  may  not  hold  eompan 
With  our  tall  ships.  TfoOsr. 

Beyond  compare  the  Son  of  Ood  was  seen 
Most  glorious.  MUUm'9  Poradue  Loti, 

To  coKtptm 
Small  things  wiih  greatest.  Id,  Regamed. 

"'  If,  wee  with  other  things,  man's  age  ccmparo. 
His  life  is  but  a  day,  for,  equalled  are 
His  years  with  hoaros ;  his  months  >vith  minutes  bee 
Fit  paralels ;  and,  every  breathing,  wee 
May  terms  a  day  yet,  some,  even  at  the  night 
Of  that  short  day,  are  dead,  and  withered  quite. 

Oeofye  Withers. 

Our  author  saves  me  the  oomparuott  with  tragedy ; 
for  he  says,  that  herein  he  ia  to  imitate  the  tragick 
pott.  Drpim* 

T  , 
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ject  in  a  strong  point  of  view,  a  liTcly  idea  is 
formed  of  human  courage,  by  likening  it  to  that 
of  a  lion ;  and  eloquence  is  exalted  in  our  ima- 
gination by  comparing  it  to  a  river  OTerflowing 
its  banks,  and  involving  all  in  its  impetuous 
course.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  contrast: 
wn  oy^an  ej^e  «' °r«^;^™^»  a  man  in  prosperity  becomes  more  sensible  ol 
cLSTs^  &^/yoa.    >»«  happiness,  by  contrasting  his  condition  with 

, .   ,  i;  V v.-.u.    that  of  a  person  m  want  of  bread.    Objects  of 

different  senses  cannot  be  compared  together ;  for 
such  objects  have  no  circumstance  in  common 
to  admit  either  resemblance  or  contrast.  Objects 
of  hearing  may  be  compared  together ;  as  also 
of  taste,  of  smell,  and  of  touch ;  but  the  chief 
funds  of  comparison  are  objects  of  sight;  be- 
cause, in  writing  or  speaking,  things  can  only  be 
compared  in  idea,  and  the  ideas  of  sight  are 
more  distinct  and  lively  than  those  of  any  other 
sense.  When  a  nation,  emerging  out  of  bar- 
barity, begins  to  think  of  the  fine  arts,  the 
beauties  of  language  cannot  long  lie  concealed ; 
and  when  discovered,  they  are,  generally,  by  the 
force  of  novelty,  carried  beyond  all  bounds  of 
moderation.  Thus,  in  the  most  ancient  poems 
of  every  niation,  we  find  metaphors  and  similies 
founded  on  the  slightest  and  most  distant  resem- 
blances, which,  losing  their  grace  with  their  no- 
velty, wear  gradually  out  of  repute :  and  now, 
by  the  improvement  of  taste,  no  metaphor  nor 
simile  is  admitted  into  any  polite  composition 
but  of  the  most  striking  kind. 

COM'PART,  V,  a.     ^    Lat  con  and  partior ; 

Comparti'kknt,  n.«.  f  Fr.    comparter,    com- 

Cokpar'tition,  n.  f .  ^partiment.  To  divide; 

Coif  part'ment,  n. «.  J  to  mark  out  a  general 
design  into  its  various  parts  and  subdivisions. 

I  will  come  to  the  compartitkm,  by  which  the  authon 
of  this  art  nnderstand  a  graoefal  and  utefnl  distribu- 
tion of  the  whole  ground  plot,  both  for  moms  of 
office  and  enteitainment.  fFoMoa. 

I  make  haate  to  the  casting  and  tfwwfaifwy  of  the 
whole  work.  Id.  itrctoertT<. 

The  temples  and  amphitheatxea  needed  no  compar- 
tttioHS.  W. 

The  square  will  make  yon  ready  for  all  manner  of 
etm^)artmeiUt,  bases,  pedestals,  and  boildings. 

Peadutm  on  Drtttehtg. 

The  circamfere nee  is  divided  into  twelve  eomparti' 
menti,  each  containing  a  complete  picture.  Poj^- 

Compartments,    in    gardening,  are   an  as- 
semblatfe  of   beds,   plots,  borders,  walks,  fee. 
CGMPARETTI  (Andrew),  an  Italian  phy-    disposed  in  the  most  advantageous  manner  that 
sician,  bom  in  Friuli  in  1746.    He  studied  at    the  ground  will  admit  of. 


Ho  that  has  got  the  ideas  of  numbers,  and  hath 

taken' the  pains  to  con^Mre  on<«,  two,  and  three  to  six, 

cannot  diuse  but  know  the^  are  equal.  Lock*. 

There  could  no  form  ior  such  a  royal  use  bo  cam' 

parMy  imi^ined,  like  that  of  the  foresaid  nation. 

Wotton't  Architecture, 
Beauty  is  not  known  by  an  eye  or  nose  ;  it  consists 
in  a  symmetry,  and  ' 

notes  it. 

The  vegetables  being  comparatioely  lighter  than  the 
ordinary  terrestrial  matter  of  the  globe,  subsided  last. 

Woodward. 
One  can  scarce   imagine  how  so  plentiful  a  soil 
should  beconie  so  miserably  unpeopled,  in  eompariaon 
of  what  it  once  was.  Adduon't  Rtunarlu  on  Itaiy. 

There  is  n9  blessing  of  life  comparahU  to  the  en- 
joyment of  a  discreet  and  virtuous  friend. 

Id.  Speetaier. 
Demosthenes  used  to  compare  eloquence  to  a  wea- 
pon, aptly  enough ;  for  eloquence,  lake  every  other 
weapon,  is  of  little  use  to  the  owner,  unless  he  have 
the  force  and  the  skill  to  use  it.  BoUngbrohe, 

And  blooming  Hyde  with  eyes  so  rare, 
And  Montague  beyond  compare.  Gay, 

The  sun  appears  very  bright  and  large  in  comparimm 
oi  the  fixed  stars,  because  we  keep  constantly  near 
the  sun,  in  comparuon  of  our  immense  distance  from 
the  stars.  Fefytuon. 

The  bower  of  bliss,  the  smile  of  love  be  thine 

Unlaboured  ease,  and  leisure's  careless  dream. 
Such  be  their  joys  who  bend  at  Venus'  shrine. 
And  own  her  charms  beyond  copipore  supreme. 

Beattie. 
Ah,  then  all  jollity  seemed  noise  and  folly 
To  the  pure  soul  by  fancy's  fire  refined. 
Ah,  what  is  mirth,  but  turbulence  unholy. 
When  with  the  charm  compared  of  heavenly  melan- 
choly. Id. 
Are  not  the  mountains  waves  and  skies,  a  part 
Of  me  and  of  my  soul,  as  I  of  them? 

Is  not  the  love  of  these  deep  in  my  heart 
With  a  pure  passion  ?  Should  I  not  contemn 
All  objects,  if  compared  with  these  ? 

Byron.  Childe  Harold. 

COMPA'RATES,  n.s.  from  compare.  In 
logic,  the  two  thuigs  compared  to  one  another. 

Comparative  Avatomy,  or  Zootomy,  is  that 
branch  of  anatomy  which  has  for  its  object  the 
dissection  and  investigation  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  bodies  of  brutes.    See  Anatomy. 

Comparative  Degree,  in  grammar,  the  de- 
gree between  the  positive  and  superlative.  See 
Grammar. 


Padua,  and  finally  settled  at  Venice,  where  he 
published  his  Occursus  Medici,  and  became  in 
consequence  profc<«or  of  medicine  in  the  unii* 
versity.  In  1787  he  published  Observationes 
de  Luce  Inflexa  et  Coloribus,  4to.,  and,  in  1789, 
Observationes  Anatomicae  de  Aure  Interna  Com- 
parata,  4to.  Afler  these  appeared  a  Treatise  on 
Vegetable  Physiology ;  another  on  the  Moving 
Powers  of  Insects;  and  several  on  Practical 
Medicine.  He  died,  December  22nd,  1801,  much 
respected. 

Comparison.    See  Grammar. 

Comparison,  in  rhetoric  and  poetry,  is  a 
figure  whereby  two  things  are  considered  with 
regard  to  a  third,  common  to  both.  Comparison 
may  be  employed  with  success  in  putting  a  sub- 


CoMPARTMENTS,  iu  heraldry,  are  also  called 
partitions. 

COMTASS,  V.  a.  k.  n.  f .  Fr.  compauer ;  Ital. 
compoMiore;  Lat.jMSttfrw  metiri.  To  encircle; 
to  environ;  to  surround;  to  inclose:  it  bas 
sometimes  around,  or  about,  added.  Thus  to 
defend  to  attack ;  to  seize;  to  accomplish  or  at- 
tain any  object,  by  a  circuitous  or  inaiiect  man- 
ner, or  by  strenuous  efforts.  The  noun  is  de- 
rived from  the  verb,  and  partakes  of  primarv 
meaning ;  it  also  signifies  the  power  of  the  voice 
to  express  the  notes  of  music ;  the  instrument 
with  which  circles  are  drawn ;  but  in  this  appli- 
cation rarely  used  in  the  singular ;  whence  tne 
instrument  composed  of  a  needle  and  card 
whereby  mariners  steer. 
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Of  al  this  world,  the  large  compass. 
Will  not  in  mine  armes  tweine  ; 

Who  so  mokel  wol  embrace 
Lite  thereof  shal  distreine.     Chaucer's  Procerbs. 
Round  wos  the  shape  in  manere  of  a  compos 
Fnl  of  degrees,  the  hight  of  sixty  pos, 
Th-ii  whan  a  man  wos  set  on  no  degree. 
He  letted  not  his  felao  for  to  see. 

id,  Canterbwry  Tales. 
\l7ia)  now  is  left,  Clarinda?  what  remaines, 
That  we  may  eompasse  this  oar  enterprise.       Spenser. 
That  which  by  wisdom  he  saw  to  be  requisite  for 
that  people,  was  by  as  great  wisdom  compassed. 

Hooker's  Preface^ 
0  Juliet,  I  already  know  thy  grief ; 
It  strains  me  past  the  compass  of  my  wits. 

Shakspeare, 
This  day  I  breathed  first ;  time  is  come  round  ; 
And  where  I  did  begin,  there  shall  I  end  : 
My  life  is  nm  its  compass.  Id.  Juiius  Ceesar. 

I  we  thee  compassed  with  thy  kingdom's  peers. 
That  spei^  my  salutation  in  their  minds. 

Id.  Madteth. 
In  his  hand 
He  took  the  golden  compasses,  prepared 
In  God's  eternal  store,  to  circumscribe 
This  nniverse,  and  all  created  things. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost^ 
And  their  mount  Palatine, 
Th«^  imperial  palace,  compass  huge,  and  high 
The  structure.  Id.  Paradise  Regained^ 

He  bad  a  mind  to  make  himself  master  of  Wey- 
flwath,  if  he  could  comoau  it  without  engaging  his 
amy  before  it  Clarendon. 

The  knowledge  of  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil, 
what  ou]^ht  and  what  ought  not  to  be  done,  is  a  thing 
too  large  to  be  composted,  and  too  hard  to  be  mastered 
without  brains  and  study,  parU  and  contemplation. 

South. 
Certain  it  is,  that  in  two  hundred  years  before  (I 
^wak  within  compass)  no  such  commission  had  been 
executed  in  either  of  these  provinces. 

Dames  on  Irdand. 
He  that  first  discovered  the  use  of  the  compass,  did 
more  for  the  supplying  and  Increase  of  useful  com- 
Boditics,  than  those  who  built  workhouses.       Lodse* 
From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony. 
This  universal  frame  began : 
From  harmony  to  harmony 
Through  all  the  eompau  of  the  notes  it  ran^ 
The  diapason  dosix^  full  in  man.  Dryden, 

To  hx  one  foot  of  their  compass  wherever  tliey 
diink  tit,  and  extend  the  other  to  such  terrible  lengths, 
without  describing  any  circumference  at  all,  is  to 
leave  us  and  themselves  in  a  very  uncextain  state. 

Swift. 

The  English  are  good*  confederates  in  an  enterpviae 

which  may  be  dispatched  in  a  short  compass  of  time. 

Addison*s  Fredulder. 

This  author  hath  tried  the  force  and  compass  of  our 

laagvage  with  much  success.  Sunft. 

The*  in  your  life  ten  thousand  summers  roll. 
And  tho'  you  compass  earth  from  pole  to  pole, 
Where'er  men  talk  of  war  and  martial  fame. 
They'll  mention  Marlborough  and  Caesar's  name. 

Gay. 
Now  from  the  western  mountain's  brow 
Compassed  with  clouds  of  various  glow. 
The  sun  a  hroader  orb  displays, 
lad  shoots  aslope  his  ruddy  rays.  Seattie. 

x^ow  must  the  pastor's  arm  his  lambs  defend  : 
For  Spain  is  compassed  by  unyielding  foes, 
A&i  all  must  share  their  all,  or  share  subjection's 
wpes.  Byron's  CMide  Harold. 


Compass,  an  instruroent  of  considerablo  uso 
in  surveying  land,  dialling,  &c.  Its  structure  is 
the  same  with  that  of  the  mariner's  compass, 
consisting,  like  it,  of  a  box  and  needle.  TI;e 
principal  difference  is,  that  instead  of  the  iteedle 
being  fitted  into  the  card,  and  playin'j:  vsitii  it  on 
a  pivot,  it  here  plays  alone;  the  card  beinir 
drawn  on  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  a  ciicle 
divided  in  360°  on  the  limb.  This  instrument  is 
of  obvious  use  to  travellers,  to  direct  them  in 
their  road ;  and  to  miners,  to  show  them  what 
way  to  dig,  &c. 

How  to  take  an  angle  by  the  compass. — Suppose 
the  angle  required  be  DA  £,  apply  that  side  of 
thecomJ)ass,  where- 
on the  north  is  North, 
marked,  to  one  of 
the  lines  AD;  when 
the  needle  rests,  ob- 
serve the  degrees  at 
which  its  north 
point  stands,  which 
suppose  eighty ;  so 
many  degrees  does 
the  line  decline  from 
the  meridian.  In  the 
same  manner,  take 
the  declination  of  the 

line  A £,  which  suppose  215°;  subtract  B0°  from 
215°,  the  remainder  is  135°;  which  subtiacted 
from  180°,  tliere  will  remain  45°,  the  quantity  of 
the  angle  required.  But,  if  the  difference  between 
the  declination  on  the  two  lines  exceed  180°,  in 
that  case  180°  must  be  subtracted  from  that  dif- 
ference: the  remainder  then  is  the  angle  re- 
fiuired.  In  measuring  angles  by  the  compass, 
tnere  need  not  any  regard  be  had  to  tlie  varia- 
tion, that  being  supposed  the  same  in  all  the 
lines  of  the  angles. 

How  to  take  a  plot  of  field  by  the  compass. — 
Suppose  the  field  A,  B,C,D,£.   For  the  greater 


South. 


accuracy,  let  there  be  two  sights  fitted  to  the 
meridian  line  of  the  compass,  place  it  horizontal, 
and  through  the  sides  look  along  the  side  A  B, 
or  a  line  parallel  to  it,  applying  the  eye  to  the 
sight  at  the  south  point  ot  the  compass.  Draw  a 
rough  sketch  of  the  field  by  the  eye,  and  on  the 
corresponding  line  enter  down  the  degree  to 
which  the  needle  points,  which  suppose  90; 
measure  the  length  of  the  side,  and  enter  that 
too,  which  suppose  ten  chains.  In.  this  manner 
proceed  with  all  tlie  rest  of  the  sides  and  angles 
of  the  field ;  the  sides,  which  suppose  70,  65,  70, 
44,  50  fathom ;  and  the  angles,  which  suppose 
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30,  100,  1 30,  240,  300  degrees.  To  protract  the 
fteld,  set  down  the  several  angles  observed,  one 
after  another,  and  subtract  the  lesser  from  the 
next  greater :  thus  you  will  have  the  quantity  of 
the  several  angles,  and  the  length  of  the  lines 
that  include  them.  All  the  angles  of  the  figure, 
taken  together,  must  make  twice  as  many  right 
angles^  abating  two,  if  no  mistake  has  been  com- 
mitted. 

How  to  take  the  declination  of  a  wall  bu  the 
compass.— Apply  that  side  of  the  compass  where- 
on the  north  is  marked  along  the  side  of  the 
wall;   the  number  of  degrees,  over  which  the 
north  end  of  the  needle  fixes,  will  be  tjie  decli- 
nation of  the  wall,  and  on  that  side ;  e.  jr.  if  the 
north  point  of  the  needle  tends  towards  the 
north,  that  wall  may  be  shone  on  by  the  sun  at 
noon ;  if  it  fix  over  50**,  counting  from  the  north 
towards  the  east,  the  declination  is  so  many  de- 
grees from  north  towards  east.    But  since  the 
needle  itself  declines  from  the  north  towards  the 
west  with  us,  13®,  it  must  be  noted  that,  to  re- 
trieve the  irregularity,   13°  are  always  to  be 
added  to  the  degrees  shown  by  the  needle,  when 
the  declination  of  the  wall  is  towards  the  east ; 
but  when  the  declination  is  towards  the  west,  the 
declination  of  the  needle  is  to  be  subtracted. 
Compass,  Azimuth.     See  Azimuth. 
Compass,  Mariner's,  the  instrument  used  af 
sea  by  pilots,  to  direct  and  ascertain  the  course 
of  their  ships,  consists  of  a  circular  brass  box, 
which  contains  a  paper  card  with  the  thirty-two 
points  of  the  compass,  fixed  on  a  magnetic  needle, 
that  always  turns  to  the  north,  excepting  a  small 
declination  variable  at  difietent  places.     See 
Variation.    The  needle,  with  the  card,  turns 
on  an  upright  pin  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  box. 
In  the  centre  of  the  needle  is  fixed  a  brass  co- 
nical locket  or  cap,  whereby  the  card  hanging' 
on  the  pin  turns  freely  round  the  centre.    The 
top  of  the  box  is  covered  with  a  glass,  that  the 
motion  of  the  card  may  not  be  disturbed  by  the 
wind.    The  whole  is  enclosed  in  another  box  of 
wood,  where  it  is  suspended  by  brass  hoops  or 
gimbals,  to  preserve  the  card  horizontal.    The 
comnass-box  is  so  placed  in  the  ship,  that  the 
middle  section  of  tne  box,  parallel  to  its  sides, 
may  be  parallel  to  the  middle  section  of  the  ship 
along  its  keel.  This  important  invention  is  usually 
ascribed  to  Flavio  de  Melfi,  or  Flavio  Gioia,  a 
Neapolitan,  about  the  year  1302;  and  hence  the 
territory  of  Principato,  where  he  was  bom,  has  a 
compass  for  its  arms.    Others  say,  that  Marcus 
Paulus,  a  Venetian,  making  a  voyage  to  China, 
brought  the  invention  with  him  in  1260.    What 
confirms  this  is,  that  at  first  thev  used  the  com- 
pass in  the  same  manner  as  the  Chinese  still  do. 
I.e.  they  let  it  float  on  a  little  piece  of  cork,  in- 
stead of  suspending  it  on  a  pivot.    It  is  added, 
that  their  emperor,  Chiningus,  a  celebrated  astro- 
logpr,  had  a  knowledge  of  it  1190  years  before 
Chriit.    The  Chinese  only  divide  their  compass 
into  twenty-four  points.    Fauchette  relates  some 
verses  of  Guoyot  de  Provence,  who  lived  in 
France,  A.D.  1200,  which  seem  to  make  men- 
tion of  the  compass  under  the  name  of  marinette, 
or  mariner's  stone ;  which  show  it  to  have  been 
used  in  France  nearly  100  years  before  either  the 
Mulfite  or  the  Venetian.  The  French  even  lay  claim 


to  Uie  invention,  from  the  fleur-de-lis,  wherewith 
all  nations  still  distinguish  the  north  point  of  the 
card.  VVith  equal  reason.  Dr.  Wallis  ascribes  it 
to  the  English,  from  its  name  compass,  and 
which  he  observes  is  used  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land to  signify  a  circle. 

The  compass  being  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  navigation,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
greatest  attention  should  be  paid  to  its  construc- 
tion, and  every  attempt  to  improve  it  carefully 
examined ;  and,  if  proper,  adopted. 

The  very  great  objections  to  which  the  common 
compass  is  liable,  induced  the  ingenious  Dr. 
Knight  to  contrive  a  new  sea-compass,  which  U 
now  in  use  on  board  all  the  ships  of  war.  Tlie 
needle,  in  this  instrument,  is  quite  straight,  and 
square  at  the  ends ;  and,  consequently,  has  only 
two  poles,  though,  about  the  hole  in  the  middle, 
the  curves  are  a  little  confused.  Needles  of  this 
construction,  after  vibrating  a  long  time,  will 
always  point  exactly  in  the  same  direction  ;  and, 
if  dniwn  ever  so  little  on  one  side,  will  return  to 
it  again,  without  any  sensible  difference.  We 
may,  therefore,  conclude,  that  a  regular  parallel 
lopiped  is  the  best  form  for  a  needle,  as  well  as 
the,  simplest^  the  holes  for  the  caps  being  as  small 
as  possible.  And,  as  the  weight  should  be  re- 
moved to  the  greatest  distance  from  the  centre 
of  motion,  a  circle  of  brass,  of  the  same  diameter 
of  the  card,  may  be  added.  This  will  serve  also 
to  support  the  card,  which  may  then  be  made  of 
thin  paper,  without  anything  to  stiffen  it.  This 
ring  being  fixed  below  the  card,  and  the  needle 
above  it,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  placed  low 
enough  to  admit  of  the  cap  being  put  under  the 
needle,  whereby  the  hole  in  the  needle  becomes 
unnecessary.  The  above  observations  will  he 
easily  understood,  from  viewing  the  several  parts 
of  the  instrument,  as  represented  on  plate  Com- 
pass, where  fig.  1  is  the  card,  with  the  needle 
K  L,  and  its  cap  M,  fixed  upon  it,  being  one- 
third  of  the  diameter  of  the  real  card.  Fig.  2  is 
a  perspective  view  of  the  back  of  the  card,  where 
AB  represents  the  turning  down  of  the  brass 
edge,  C  the  under  part  of  the  cap,  D  and  E  two 
sliding  weights  to  balance  the  card,  and  F,  G, 
two  screws  that  fix  the  brass  edge,  &c.  to  the 
needle.  Fig.  3  is  the  pedestal  that  supports  the 
card,  containing  a  screwing  needle,  fixed  in  two 
small  grooves  to  receive  it,  by  means  of  the  collet 
C,  in  the  manner  of  a  port  crayon.  D,  the  stem, 
is  filled  into  an  octagon,  that  it  may  be  the  more 
easily  unscrewed. 

The  compass  has  sometimes  been  observed  to 
be  disturbed  by  the  electricity  of  fts  glass  cover; 
and  this  from  so  slight  an  application  of  the 
finger,  as  was  barely  necessary  to  wipe  off  a  little 
dust.  The  same  glass,  rubbed  a  little  more  with 
the  finger,  a  bit  of  muslin,  or  paper,  would  at- 
tract either  end  of  the  needle,  so  as  lo  hold  it  to 
the  glass  for  several  minutes,  far  out  of  the  due 
direction,  according  to  that  part  of  the  glass 
which  was  most  excited.  And  when  the  needle, 
afler  adhering  to  the  glass,  has  dropped  loose, 
and  made  vibrations,  these  would  not  be  bisected, 
as  usual,  by  that  point  where  the  needle  should 
rest,  but  would  either  be  made  all  on  one  side, 
or  be  very  unequally  divided,  by  means  of  some 

remains  of  electrical  virtue  in  that  part  of  the 
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xIasswDicb  had  attracted  the  needle,  until,  at 
length,  after  fifteen  minutes  or  roore,  all  the 
electricity  being  discharged,  the  magnetical  power 
took  place.  The  remedy  for  this  inconvenience 
is  to  moisten  the  surface  of  the  glass  ;  a  wet  finger 
will  do  it  immediately  and  effectual ly.  The  ma- 
riners compass,  with  a  chart,  is  much  less  dan- 
gerously Oioved  than  the  common  compass  with 
a  bare  needle ;  and  the  deeper,  or  farther  distant, 
the  needle  hancfs  below  the  glass,  the  less  dis- 
turbance it  is  likely  to  receiv?. 

Notwithstanding  the  various  contrivances  that 
ha^e  been  made  to  prevent  the  card  from  being 
much  affected  by  the  motions  of  the  ship, 
they  have  always  been  found  too  delicate  to  en- 
counter the  shocks  of  a  tempestupus  sea.  Im- 
proved  compasses   have  been   constructed  by 


an  apex  of  the  hollow  cone,  as  upon  a  nxed 
point ;  and  is,  therefore,  still  less  affected  by  the 
motions  of  the  vessel.  Thus,  the  centres  of  mo- 
tion, gravity,  and  magnetism,  are  brought  almost 
all  to  the  same  point ;  the  advantages  of  which 
will   be  readily  perceived  by  any   person  ac- 

Suainted  with  mechanical  principles.  Experience, 
lerefore,  will  ascertain  the  utility  of  thb  im- 
provement. 

Compass  Hill,  a  hill  in  the  isle  of  Canna, 
Scotland,  remarkable  for  its  effect  on  the  pola- 
rity of  the  magnet. 

Compasses,  or  Pair  o^  Compasses,  a 
mathematical  instrument  for  describing  circles, 
measuring  figures,  &c.  The  common  compasses 
consist  of  two  sharp-pointed  branches  or  legs  of 

^ ^j     iron,  steel,  brass,  or  other  metal,  joined  together 

Ml.  M'Culloch,  and  for  which  he  has  obtained  at  the  top  by  a  rivet,  whereon  they  move  as  on 
a  patent,  that  are  reported  to  be  the  best  of  any  a  centre.  Those  are  best,  wherein  the  pin  or 
yd  used.  The  particulars  are  as  follow :  plate  axle  on  which  the  joint  turns,  and  also  half  the 
Compass,  <ig.  4,  is  a  section  of  the  steering  com-  joint  itself,  is  made  of  steel,  as  this  metal  wear; 
pass,  a aaa a,  the  common  wooden  box,  with  its  more  equably.  The  perfection  of  them  may  be 
lid.  h  by  the  brass  compass-box.  c  c,  the  glass  known  by  the  easy  and  uniform  opening  and 
cover-to  ditto,  dd,  the  hollow  conical  bottom,  shutting  of  their  legs,  one  of  which  is  sometimes 
€j  the  prop  upon  which  the  compass  is  sup-  made  movable,  for  the'  admission  of  two  other 
ported,  instead  of  gimbals,  the  spherical  top  of  points  to  describe  with  ink,  black  lead,  or  other 
which  is  finely  polished,  and  the  apex  of  the  materials.  One  of  these  points  has  a  small 
hollow  cone  is  fitted  in  a  peculiar  mannei  to  re-  wheel  for  making  dots.  There  are  compasses  of 
^^6  it.  ff,  a  quantity  of  lead  run  round  the  various  kinds,  accommodated  to  the  various  uses 
bortom  andf  cone  of  the  compass-box,  to  balance  they  are  intended  for :  as, 
and  keep  it  steadily  horizontal,  gg,  the  card  and  Compasses,  Beam,  consist  of  a  long  branch  or 
the  magnetic  needle,  bent  in  such  a  manner,  beam,  made  of  brass  or  wood,  carrying  two 
that  the  point  of  the  conical  pivot,  on  which  it  brass  cursors,  the  one  fixed  at  one  end,  the  other 
moves,  and  is  supported,  may  be  brought  very  sliding  along  the  beam,  with  a  screw  to  fasten  it 
nearto  the  centre  of  gravity,  as  well  as  to  the  centre  on  occasion.  To  the  cursors  may  be  screwed 
of  motion,  hh,  two  guards,  which,  by  means  of  points  of  any  kind,  whether  steel  for  pencils',  or 
two  pins,  i  i,  affixed  to  the  compass^box,  prevents  the  like.  It  is  used  to  draw  large  circles,  to  lake 
it  from  turning  round  and  deceiving  the  steers-  great  extents,  &c.  To  the  fixed  cursor  is  some- 
man.    Fig.  5  a  perspective  view  of  the  steering    times  applied  an  adjusting  micrometer  screw,  by 


compass,  with  the  lid  off  and  the  front  laid  open. 
A  A,  the  guards,  b,  the  compass-box.  e,  the 
prop,  &c.  as  in  fig.  7.  Fig.  6  is  a  section  re- 
presenting another  application  of  the  magnetic 
needle  and  card,  constructed  by  Mr.  M*Culloch. 
a  a  a  a,  the  common  wood  box.  b  6,  the  brass  com- 
pass-box. cc,  the  brass  support  for  the  circle 
and  pendulum.  (/,  the  pendulum,  e,  the  agate. 
ffi  the  magnetic  needle  and  card,  gg,  the  brass 
circle,  h  A,  the  glass  cover  and  bmss  ring,  t, 
the  lead  weight.  All  the  centres  of  motion  are 
in  the  same  plane.  In  one  particular,  this  patent 
compass  is  considered  as  an  improvement  on  the 
common  compasses,  inasmuch  as  the  needle  is 
both  longer  and  broader ;  hence,  its  mngnetism 

roust  be  stronger,  and  of  course  the  line  of  its  bodies ;  such  as  cannons,  pipes,  &c. 
magnetic  direction  correspondent  with  the  card.  Compasses,  Elliptic,,  are  used  to  draw 
In  another  particular,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ellipses,  or  ovals  of  any  kind :  they  consist  of  a 
motions  of  the  vessel  from  affecting  the  needle,  beam.  A,  B,  about  a  foot  long,  bearing  three 
which  is  the  most  desirable  object,  the  patent  cursors ;  to  one  of  which  may  be  screwed  points 
compass-box,  instead  of  swinging  in  gimbals  at  of  any  leind  :  to  the  bottom  of  the  other  two  are 
right  angles  to  each  other,  is  supported  in  its  rivetted  two  sliding  dovetails,  adjusted  in  grooves 
very  centre  upon  a  prop ;  and,  wnatever  motion  made  in  the  cross  branches  of  the  beam.  The 
the  other  parts  of  the  box  may  have,  this  centre,  dove-tails  having  a  motion  every  way,  by  turning 
being  in  the  vertex  of  the  hollow  cone,  may  be  about  the  long  branch,  go  backwards  and  for- 
considered  as  rehatively  at  rest,  and,  therefore,  wards  along  the  cross ;  so  that  when  the  beam 
gives  little  or  no  disturbance  to  the  needle,  has  gone  half  way  about,  one  of  these  will  have 
Again,  the  pivot  or  centre  upon  which  the  needle  moved  the  whole  length  of  one  of  the  branches; 
turns,  is  so  contrived  as  to  stand  always  perpen-  and  when  the  beam  has  got  quite  round,  xhe 
iicular  over   the  centre   of  the  compass-box,    same  dove-tail  has  got  back  the  whole  length  of 


which  an  extent  is  obtained  to  extreme  nicety. 
Mr.  Jones,  of  Holbom,  has  made  beam  com- 
passes to  adjust  to  the  5000th  part  of  an  inch. 

Compasses,  Clockmaker's,  are  joined  like 
the  common  compasses,  with  a  quadrant,  or  bow, 
like  the  spring  compasses ;  only  of  different  use, 
serving  here  to  keep  the  instrument  firm  at  any 
opening.  They  are  made  very  strong,  with  the 
points  of  their  legs  of  well  tempered  steel,  being 
used  to  draw  lines  on  paste-board  or  copper. 

Compasses,  Cylindrical,  and  Spherical, 
consist  of  four  branches,  joined  in  a  centre,  two 
of  which  are  circular,  and  two  flat,  a  little  bent 
on  the  ends.  Their  use  is  to  take  the  diameter, 
thickness,  or  calibre   of   round  or  cylindrical 
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tiie  branch.  It  is  the  same  with  the  other  dove- 
tail. The  distance  between  the  two  sliding  dove- 
tails is  the  distance  between  the  two  foci  of  the 
ellipsis;  so  that,  by  changing:  that  distance,  the 
ellipsis  will  be  rounder  or  slenderer.  Under  the 
ends  of  the  branches  of  the  cross  are  placed  four 
steel  points  to  keep  it  fast.  The  use  of  these 
compasses  is  easy;  by  turning  round  the  long 
branch,  the  ink,  pencil,  or  other  point,  will  draw 
the  ellipsis  reouired. 

IB 


Compasses,  Lapidary's,  are  a  piece  of  wood 
in  form  of  the  shaft  of  a  plaiie,  cleft  at  top,  as 
for  as  half  its  length ;  with  this  they  measure 
the  angles,  &c.  of  jewels  and  precious  stones,  as 
they  cut  them.  There  is  in  the  cleft  a  little  brass 
rule,  fastened  at  one  end  by  a  pin  ;  but  so  that  it 
raay  be  moved  in  the  manner  of  a  brass  level :  with 
this  kind  of  square  they  take  the  angles  of  the 
stones,  laying  them  on  the  shaft  as  they  cut  them. 

Compasses  of  threb  Legs,  or  Triangular 
Compasses,  are  of  the  same  structure  with  the 
common  ones,  but  have  an  additional  leg :  their 
use  is  to  take  three  points  at  once,  and  so  to  form 
triangles ;  to  lay  down  three  positions  of  a  map 
to  be  copied  at  once,  &c. 

Compasses,  Proportional,  are  those  whose 
joint  lies  between  the  points  terminating  each 
leg ;  they  are  eit'ier  simple,  or  compound.  In 
the  simple,  the  centre  is  fixed,  so  that  one  pair 
'  serves  only  for  one  proportion.  The  compound, 
consists  of  two  parts  or  sides  of  brass,  which  lie 
upon  each  other  so  nicely  as  to  appear  but  one 
when  they  are  shut.  These  sides  easily  open, 
and  move  about  a  centre,  which  is  itself  movable 


in  a  hollow  canal  cut  through  the  greatest  part  v 
their  length.    To  this  centre  on  each  side  is  af- 
fixed a  sliding  piece,  A,  fig.  1,  of  a  small  length, 
with  a  fine  line  drawn  on  it  serving  as  an  index, 
to  be  set  against  other  lines  or  divisions  placed 
upon  tlie  compasses  on  both  sides.    These  lines 
are,  1 .  A  line  of  lines.     2.  A  line  of  superficies, 
areas,  or  planes.    3.  A  line  of  solids.     4.  A 
line  of  circles,  or  rathe?  of  polygons  to  be  in- 
scribed in  circles.    These  lines  are  all  unequally 
divided ;    the  first  three  from  1  to  20,  the  last 
from  6  to  20.    Their  uses  are  as  follow :  Dy  the 
line  of  lines  you  divide  a  given  line  into  any 
number  of  equal  parts ;  for  by  placing  the  index 
A  against  1,  and  screwing  it  tast,  if  yon  open  the 
compasses,  then  the  distance  between  the  points 
at  each  end  will  be  equal.    If  you  place  the  in- 
dex against  2,  and  open  the  compasses,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  points  of  the  longer  legs  B  B, 
will  be  twice  the  distance  between  the  shorter 
ones  C  C ;  and  thus  a  line  is  bisected,  or  divided 
into  two  equal  parts.    If  the  index  be  placed 
against  3,  and  the  compasses  opened,  the  dis- 
tances between  the  points  will  be  as  3  to  1,  and 
so  a  line  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  ;  and  so 
you  proceed  for  any  other  number  of  parts  under 
10.    The  nuynbers  of  the  line  of  planes  answer 
to  the  squares  of  those  in  the  line  of  lines ;  for, 
because  superficies  or  planes  are  to  each  other 
as  the  squares  of  their  like  sides ;  therefore,  if 
the '  index  be  placed  against   2  in  the   line  of 
planes,  then  the  distance  between  the  small  points 
will  be  the  fine  of  a  plane  whose  area  is  one ;  but 
the  distance  of  the  Idrger  points  will  bo  the  like 
side  of  a  plane  whose  area  is  two ;  or  twice  as 
large.    If  the  index  be  placed   at  3,  and  the 
compasses  opened,   the  distances  between  the 
points  at  each  end  will  be  the  like  side  of  planes 
whosB  area  are  as  1  to  3 ;  and  so  of  others.   The 
numbers  of  the  line  of  solids  answer  to  the  cubes 
of  those  in  the  line  of  lines ;  because  all  solids 
are  !o  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  their  sides  or 
diameters ;   therefore,  if  the  index  be  placed  to 
number  2,  3,  4,  &c.  in  the  line  of  solids,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  lesser  and  larger  points  will 
be  the  like  sides  of  solids,  which  are  to  each  other 
as  1  to  2,  1  to  3,  i  to  4,  &c.      For  example :  if 
the  index  be  placed  at  10,  and  the  compasses  be 
opened,  so  that  the  small  points  may  take  the 
diameter  of  a  bullet  whose  weight  is  one  ounce, 
the  distance  between  the  large  points  will  be  the 
diameter  of  a  bullet  of  globe  of  ten  ounces,  or 
which  is  ten  times  as  large.    Lastly,  the  numbers 
in  the  line  of  circles  are  the  sides  of  polygons  to 
be  inscribed  in  a  given  circle,  or  by  which  a  cir- 
cle may  be  divided  into  equal  parts,  from  6  to  20. 
Thus,  if  the  index  be  placed  at  6,  the  points  of 
tlie  compasses  at  either  end,  when  opened  to  the 
radius  of  a  given  circle,  will  contain  the  side  of 
a  hexagon,  or  divide  the  circle  into  six  equal 
parts.    And  thus,  by  placing  the  index  at  7,  8, 
&c.  we  may  divide  it  into  seven  or  eight  parts, 
and  inscribe  heptagons,  octagons,  &c. 

Compasses,  Spring,  or  Dividers,  those  with 
an  arched  head*  which  by  its  spring  opens  the 
legs ;  the  opening  being  directed  by  a  circular 
screw  fastened  to  one  of  the  legs,  and  let  ilirou-h 
the  other,  worked  with  a  nut. 

Compasses,  Trisecting,  consist  of  two  cen- 
tral rules,  and  an  arch  of  circUs  of  120  degrees. 
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ifflfflovaUe,  with  its  radios;  which  is  listened 
with  one  of  the  central  rules  like  the  two  legs  of 
a  sector,  that  the  central  rule  may  be  carried 
throush  all  the  points  of  the  circumference  of 
the  arch.  The  radius  and  rule  should  be  as  thin 
as  possible ;  and  the  rule  fastened  to  the  radius 
sfaoald  be  hammered  cold,  to  attain  the  greater 
dasticitj;  and  the  breadth  of  the  central  rule 
should  be  triple  that  of  the  radius ;  there  must 
also  be  a  groove  in  this  rule,  with  a  dove-tail 
kaened  im  it  for  its  motion,  and  a  hole  in  the 
eentre  of  each  rule.  The  use  of  this  instrument 
is  to  £i£ilttate  the  trisection  of  angles  geometri- 
cally ;  and  it  is  sStid  to  have  been  invented  by 
M.Targen. 
C0MPA'SSION,n.«.&i?.a.^  Fr.  compaS' 
Covpa'ssionate,  v.  a.  ysion ;  from  Lat. 

Cowpa'ssionately,  adv.  j  con  and  potior. 
Pity;  commiseration ;  sorrow  for  the  sufferings 
of  others;  painful  sympathy ;  a  call ;  a  demand 
of  nature  to  relieve  the  unhappy ;  pitiful  tender- 

!KSg. 

I  am  your  patrone. 
Therefore^  ye  ought  to  have  somn  compatiitme, 

Chamcar.  The  ComplaiiU  of  M^n. 
Bat  the  wyld  man,  contrarie  to  her  feare. 
Came  to  her  creeping  like  a  fawning  honnd. 
And  by  rude  tokens  made  to  her  appeare 
HU  deepe  eompaariom  of  her  doleful  stoand, 
KieiiBg  his  handa^  and  crouching  to  the  ground. 

Spmuer* 

Experience  layeth  princes  torn  estates  before  their 

(Tn,  and  irithid   persuades    them  to  compajnono/e 

tiKiOKlves.  Raleigh, 

0  heavens !  can  you  hear  a  good  man  groan. 

And  not  relent,  or  not  compattUM  him  ? 

SkaJupeare,     Titus  Andromau. 
here  never  was  any  heart  truly  great  and  generous, 
I      ^  was  not  also  tender  and  eompamanate, 
I  Souih'8  Sermont, 

i  Their  angry  hands 

I         My  brothers  hold,  and  vengeance  these  exact ; 
I         This  pleads  eompasnon,  and  repents  the  fact. 
I  Dryden's  Fatiet. 

fc»y,  item  tyrant  of  the  flinty  bean. 

Can  aught  of  Virtue,  Troth,  or  Beauty  charm* 

Caa  loft  Compamon  thrill  with  pleasing  smart, 

H^pentance  melt,  or  Gratitude  disarm.         JBetUtie. 

The  fnea  wore  assigned  to   the  rebuilding  of  St. 

Puit'y  and  thought  therefore  to  be  the  more  severely 

iBposfd,  and  the  less  compamonaiely  reduced  and  ex- 

fiwd.  Ciarendm. 

The  good-natured  man  is  apt  to  be  moved  with 

f'^pamen  for  those  misfortunes  <vr  infirmities,  wliich 

>2£dier  voold  tarn  into  ridicule.    Addiwon't  Spectator. 

Compassion,  or  Commiseration,  in  ethics,  a 

^ixed  passion,  compounded  of  love  and  sorrow, 

and  excited  by  the  sight  or  recital  of  distress. 

Hobhs  makes  this  a  merely  selfish  passion,  and 

t-^^es  it,  as  being  fear  for  ourselves ;  Hutchin- 

»Q  resolves  it   mto  instinct;   but   Dr.  Butler 

^Bwe  properly  considers  compassion  as  an  ori- 

n.nal,  distinct,    particdlar  affection  in  human 

naiure. 

COMPATETINITY,  n. «.  Ut.  con  and  pater- 

^*^ssipred»  or  campaternitp,  by  the  canon  law,  is  a 
■(vitQal  affinity  ;  and  a  juror  that  was  gossip  to  either 
*^^e  paities  might,  in  former  time,  have  been  ciial- 
'^BEcd  u  not  inherent  by  our  law. 

Davie9*s  StaU  of  Irckmd. 
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COMPATIBLE,  a^.  -j     Corruptea   by  an 
Compatibi'litt,  n.  s.   I  unskilful  compliance 
Compa'tibleness,  ft.  s.  i  with    pronunciation, 
Compa'tibly,  adv.       3fromcompetible,firom 
Lat.  competOf  to  suit,  to  agree.    Competible  is 
found  in  good  writers,  and  ought  always  to  be 
used.    Crabb  derives  it  from  con  and  potior, 
which  signifies  fitness  to  be  suffered  together. 
Consistency;    the  power  of   co-existing   with 
something  else ;  agreement  with  anything ;  suit- 
able to;  fit  for;   consistent  with;  opposed  to 
every  thing  that  is  incongruous. 

The  object  of  the  will  is  such  a  good  as  is  compati- 
Ne  to  an  intellectual  nature. 

HaU'$  Origin  of  Mankind. 

Our  poets  have  joined  together  such  qualities  as  are 

by  nature   the   most   coa^tible'^  valour  with  anger, 

meekness  with  piety,  and  pradence  with  dissimulation. 

Broome. 

COMPATIENT,  ae^.  from  Lat.  roii  andpa/ior. 
Suffering  together. 

COMPATRIOT,  n.  i.  from  Lat.  con  and  pa- 
tria.    One  of  the  same  country. 

The  governor  knew  he  was  so  circumspect  as  not  to 
adhere  to  any  of  the  factions  of  the  time,  in  a  neutra- 
lity indifferently  and  friendly  eotcnaining  all  his  com- 
palriott.  Drwnmond. 

COMPE'ER,  n.  f .  &  i;.  a.  Lat.  compar,  equal ; 
companion;  colleague;  associate. 

Therein  dwelt  a  burgeyse,  the  most  seliper  man. 
Of  all  the  town  throughout ;  and  whatso  he  wan 
With  treachery  and  gile,  as  doth  some  peres. 
Right  so  must  he  part  with  his  comperet. 

Chaucer,   Cant.  Talet. 
In  his  own  grace  he  doth  exalt  himself 
More  than  in  your  advancement. 
—In  my  right. 
By  me  invested,  he  compeer*  the  best. 

Shaktpeare.     King  Lear. 
So  spake  the  apostate  angel,  though  in  pain 
Taunting  aloud,  but  racked  with  deep  despair. 
And  him  thus  answered  soon  his  bold  compere. 

Miltm. 
For  Bordeaux  we  with  voice  ijnanimous 
Declare  such  sympathy's  in  boon  compeers.  Oajf, 
Sesostris, 
That  monarchs  harnessed,  to  his  chariot  yoked. 
Base  servitude,  and  his  dethroned  compeers 
liashed  furiously.  PhiUps. 

COMTEL,  v.a.      "j     IaI.  cowpello,  or  pello, 
Compell'able,  a4?'.  >  to  drive  for  a    specific 
Com'peller,  n.  t.     j  purpose,  or  to  a  point ; 
to  urge  irresistibly ;  to  take  by  force  or  violence ; 
to  gather  together  and  unite  in  company.    A  la- 
tinism  compellere  gregem;  to  seize ;  to  empower. 
So  him  dismounted  low  he  did  compell 
On  foot  with  him  to  matchen  equall  fight. 


You  will  compel  me  then  to  read  the  will  ? 

Shaktpeare.    Julius  Ceesar, 
But  first  the  lawless  tyrant,  who  denies 
To  know  their  God,  or  message  to  regard. 
Must  be  compelled  by  signs  and  judgments  dire. 

Milton. 
Our  men  secure  nor  guards  nor  centries  held. 
But  easy  sleep  their  weary  limbs  compelled. 

J)r$den. 
Yet  has  not  oft  the  fraudful  guardian's  fright. 
Compelled  him  to  restore  an  orphan's  right.  Guy 
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The  doadt  above  me  to  the  white  Alpe  tend. 
And  I  most  pierce  them,  end  soiyey  whate'er 
Maj  be  permitted,  as  my  atepe  I  bend 
To  their  moat  great  and  growing  region,  where 
The  earth  to  her  embrace  compeU  the  powers  of  air. 
Bffnm't  ChUde  HaroUU 

COMPELLATION,  n.  t.  Lat.  from  com- 
pello.  The  style  of  address ;  the  word  of  salu- 
tation. 

The  stile  best  fitted  for  all  persons,  on  all  occasions^ 
to  use,  is  the  oompeUo/ton  ox  Father,  which  our  Sa- 
▼iour  first  taught  Jhippa't  Rdet  vf  Devotion. 

The  pecoliar  oompeOaftoii  of  the  kings  in  France, 
is  by  sire,  which  is  nothing  else  but  father.     Temfie. 

pOMPE'NDIUM,  II.  f.  ^  Lat.  compenn 
Co'kpend,  ft.  s.  diunij  compendia- 

Cokpendia'rious,  a^.  rka.  Abridge- 
CoMPENpio'siTY,  n.  s.  >ment ;  summary; 
Compe'ndious,  adj.  breyiate;  abbrevi- 

C'ompe'mdiously,  ado.  ature ;  that  which 

Compe'ndiousness,  n.  s.  J  holds  much  in  a 
limited  space.  Mr.  Crabbe  has  thus  distinguish- 
ed the  modes  of  meaning  between  two  words 
that  are  erroneously  considered  to  be  synony- 
mous. *  Ai\  abridgement,'  he  obsenres, '  is  the 
reduction  of  a  work  into  a  smaller  compass.  A 
compendium  is  a  general  and  concise  view  of 
any  science,  as  geography  or  astronomy.' 

By  the  apostles  we  have  the  substance  of  Christian 
belief  eompmdioittl]fdrKwn  into  few  and  abort  articles. 

Hooker. 

The  inviting  easiness  and  eomfendknmett  of  this 
assertion,  should  danle  the  eyes,    BeiUle!f*s  Sermoiu. 

After  we  are  grown  well  acquainted  with  a  short 
system,  or  eompendimn  of  a  science,  which  is  written 
in  the  plainest  and  most  simple  manner,  it  is  then 
proper  to  read  a  larger  regular  treatise  on  that  sub- 
ject. Waitt  on  the  Mind. 

Fix  in  memory  the  discourses,  and  abstract  them 
into  brief  oompsii^.         Id.  Improoement  on  the  Mind. 

They  learned  more  eompendiotu  and  expeditious 
ways,  whereby  they  shortened  their  labours,  and 
gained  time.  Woodward. 

CO'MPENSATE,t;.a.N       Lat    campemo; 

Compe'mse,  v.  a.  I  compounded  of  com 

Compe'nsable,  adj.       \  and  pensatio  ;pcntm 

Cokpensa'tion,  n.  s.     iand/^eiu/o.  To  pay; 

Compe'nsative,  adj.  J  hence  to  recom- 
pense; to  make  amends;  to  countervail;  to 
counterbalance  a  loss  bjr  an  equivalent.  Making 
up  a  deficiency,  atoning,  or  satisfying  for  an 
injury.  n 

Poynings,  the  better  to  make  eampenmHon  of  his 
service  in  the  wars,  called  a  parliament.  Baeon. 

The  length  of  the  night,  and  the  dews  thereof, 
do  eem^enmUe  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Id.  NaiMral  Siatory. 

It  seemeth,  the  weight  of  the  quicksilver  doth  not 
eompenae  the  weight  of  a  stone,  more  than  the  weight 
of  the  aqua  fortis  f^. 

All  ocber  debts  may  eompentaHon  find  ; 

But  love  b  strict,  and  will  be  paid  in  kind. 

Drifdm's  Avrengeebe. 

The  pleasures  of  life  do  uoieompetuate  the  miseries. 

Prior. 
Nature  to  these,  without  profusion  kind. 

The  proper  organs,  proper  powers,  assigned  ; 

Each  seeming  want  eompenmUed  of  course, 

llerr  witb  degrees  of  swiftness,  there  of  force. 

Pope. 


Cempeiuation  is  a  species  of  relation.  It  is  id*, 
tion  when  the  defects  of  one  part,  or  of  one  otgaa, 
are  supplied  by  the  structure  of  another  organ. 

PaUjf't  Theokgg. 

CoMPENSATiOK,  in  law.  Where  the  same 
person  is  debtor  and  creditor,  the  mutual  obliga. 
tions,  if  they  are  for  equal  sums,  are  extinguished 
by  compensation;  if  for  unequal, the  lesser  obli- 
gation is  extinguished,  and  the  greater  dimi- 
nished, as  far  as  the  concourse  of  debt  and  cre- 
dit goes. 

COMPERE'NDINATE,  v.  a.  7      tat  cow- 

CoMPERENDiN a'tion,  u.  9.  5  percruUno :  to 
delay;  delay;  dilatorioess. 

CO'MPETENT,ad;-.  -j       Latin    conq)etens. 

Co'kpetence,  n.  s.       f  Suitable;     fit;    ade- 

Co'mpetency,  n.  s.       |quate;      proportion- 

Co'kpetently,  ^dv.  )  ate ;  adapted  to  any 
purpose  without  defect  or  superfluity.  Capa- 
city, applied  to  intellectual  power  and  judicial 
authority.  Ability  equal  to  any  given  task; 
official  right  to  decide  on  any  given  question. 
It  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  reasonable  and 
moderate. 

If  there  be  any  power  in  imagination,  the  ^***»^*^ 
must  be  o/mpetent,  the  medium  not  advene,  and  the 
body  apt  and  proportionate. 

Baeon't  Natmrai  Hittory. 

To  draw  men  from  great  excess,  it  is  not  ami», 
though  we  use  them  unto  somewhat  less  than  is  eem- 
P«tent.  Hooker. 

For  oompetenee  of  life  I  will  sllow  yon. 
That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil. 

Shak^)eare.  Hemy  17. 
The  greatest  captain  of  the  Bnglish  brought  rather 
a  guard,  than  a  oompeteni  army,  to  recover  Ireland. 

DooMr  on  Irelani. 

That  is  the  privilege  of  the  Infinite    Author  of 

things,  who  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps,  but  is  not 

competent  to  any  finite  being.  Locke. 

I  think  it  hath  been  competenily  proved. 

Something  of  speech  is  to  be  indulged  to  commoa 
civility,  mor^  to  intimacies,  and  a  competent  to  those 
recreative  discourses  which  maintain  the  chearfuloets 
of  society.  Government  of  the  Tongite. 

Some  places  require  men  eompetemiy  endowed ; 
but  none  think  the  appointment  to  be  a  duty  of  justice 
bound  to  respect  desert.  WotUm. 

Reason's  whole  pleasure,  aU  the  joys  of  sense. 
Lie  in  three  words,  health,  peace,  and  competence. 

Pope. 
There  are  who  deaf  to  mad  Ambition's  call. 
Would  shrink  to  hear  the  obatreporona    trump  of 

Fame, 
Supremely  blest  if  to  their  portion  faU 
Health,  competence  and  peace.  Beattie. 

A  eompetencjf  ought  to  secure  a  man  from  poverty ; 
or  if  he  wastes  it  makes  him  ashamed  of  publishing 
his  necessities.  Jokneon's  Ufe  of  Dryden. 

COMPETENTES.    See  Catechumens. 

COMPETIBLE,  odj,  )     «     ^ 

Com PE'TiBLENEsi  n.  «.  \     ^  Compatible. 

Those  are  properties  not  at  all  coeepetOiU  toUiAj  or 
matter,  though  of  never  so  pure  a  mixtare. 

Oimmiae. 
It  is  not  eompetible  with  the  grace  ol  God  so  mark 
as  to  incline  any  man  to  do  evil. 

Hammond  on  FwedmamUeU. 
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COMPETITION,  A.  f .  Lat.  can  and  petitio ; 
and  competOf  the  verby  which  signifies  to  seek 
t'other  the  same  object,  with  an  emulous  desire 
of  success  to  ourselves:  hence  rivalry,  contest. 
It  also  signifies  double  claim;  claim  of  more 
than  ODe  to  one  thing. 

He  andent  flames  of  discord  and  intense   wan, 
vpoQ  the  eompgtiHim  of  both  konaes,  would  again  re- 
tain. Boron. 
CompetiSion  to  the  crown  there  is  none,  nor  can  be. 

Id. 
For  God, 
Nocking  more  certain,  will  not  long  defer 
To  vindicate  the  glory  of  his  name 
Against  all  competition,  nor  will  long 
Eaditre  it  douMil,  whether  God  be  Lord 
Or  Dagon.  MUum's  Samuon  Agomttm, 

Though  what  prodaees  any  degree  of  pleasure  be  in 
itself  good,  and  what  is  apt  to  produce  any  degree  of 
pain  bo  evil,  yet  often  we  do  not  call  it  so  when  it 
comes  in  cumpetitiom ;  the  degrees  also  of  pleasure  and 
pain  have  a  prefsrence.  Lock$, 

The  prize  of  beauty  was  disputed  till  you  were  seen  ^ 
bat  now  all  pretenders  have  withdrawn  theii  claims  : 
there  is  no  ron^tetiHon  but  for  the  second  place. 

x/ryaefi* 
COMPETITOR,  n.  «.    Lat.  con  and  petitor. 
An  opponent;  one  that  has  a  claim  opposite  to 
aDotber*s ;  a  rival. 

The  Guilfords  are  in  arms. 
And  every  hour  more  eompttUon 
Flock  to  the  rebeU.      Shafupeare.     lUAard  til. 

How  furious  and  impatient  they  be. 
And  cannot  brook  eompetiton  in  love. 

id,  Titm  AwiroMcm. 
Selymes,  king  of  Algiers,  was  in  arms  against  his 
brother  Mechemetes,  competitor  of  the  kingdom. 

KnoUee*  HiUorg^ 

COMPIEGNE,  or  Compeigne,  a  handsome 
old  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Oise, 
and  ci-devant  province  of  the  Isle  of  France. 
The  heroic  maid  of  Orleans  was  taken  prisoner 
here  in  1430.  It  is  seated  near  a  large  forest, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Aisne  and  the  Oise,  and 
contains  several  churches,  one  of  which  possesses 
the  first  organ  ever  seen  in  France.  The  palace 
of  Compiegne  was  a  fiivorite  bunting  seat  of  the 
French  mooarchs.  Population  1290.  It  is  forty- 
eight  miles  north-east  of  Paris.  Long.  2*^  55'  E., 
Lat  49**  25'  N. 

COMPl'LE,  v,a.    n    latcompUo.  Towrite; 

CoMPiLA'TroK,  n.  s.  f  to  compose ;  to  draw  up 

CoifPi'LEMENT,n.f.  I  from  various  authors,  to 

Compi'ler.  ^collect  into  one  body; 

to  contain;  to  comprise,  not  used.  Compilation 
is  applied  generally  to  an  assemblage  or  coacer- 
vaiioD,  as  in  the  following  instance : — 

There  is  in  it  a  small  vein  filled  with  spar,  probably 
since  the  time  olf  the  eompileition  of  the  mass. 

Woodward  on  FomU, 

After  so  long  a  race  as  I  have  mn 
Thioagh  huj  land,  which  those  six  books  eompOe, 
Gin  leave  to  rest  me.  Speneer, 

I  was  eneoaragtd  to  assay  how  I  conld  bnild  a  man ; 
for  there  is  a  moral  aa  well  as  a  natnral  or  artificial 
empSeaient,  and  of  better  materials. 

Wotton  t>n  EdueoHon^ 

Some  painlol  compilers,  who  will  study  old  language, 
nay  inform  the  world  that  Robert  earl  of  Oxford  was 
^;h  txeasQier.  Swift. 


In  poetry  they  eompOe  the  praises  of  virtuous  men 
and  actions,  and  satires  against  vice.  Temple. 

COMPITALIA,  or  Compitalita,  feasts  held 
among  the  ancients  in  honor  of  the  Lares ;  so 
called  from  compitum,  a  cross-way  ;  because  the 
feast  was  held  in  the  meeting  of  several  roads. 
The  compitalia  are  more  ancient  than  the  building 
of  Borne.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  and  Pliny 
indeed,  say,  they  were  instituted  by  Servius 
Tullus ;  but  this  only  signifies  that  they  were 
then  introduced  into  Rome.  The  feast  being 
movable,  the  day  whereon  it  was  to  be  observed 
was  proclaimed  every  year.  It  was  ordinarily 
held  on  the  4th  of  the  nones  of  February.  Ma- 
crobius  observes,  that  they  were  held  not  only  in 
honor  of  the  Lares,  but  also  of  Mania,  the  god- 
dess of  madness.  The  priests  who  officiated  at 
tliem  were  slaves  and  freed-men,  and  the  sacrifice 
a  sow.  They  were  re-established  after  long  neg- 
lect, by  Tarquin  II.  on  occasion  of  an  answer  of 
the  oracle  that  they  should  sacrifice  heads  for 
heads ;  i.e.  that  for  the  health  and  prosperity  of 
each  family,  children  were  to  be  sacrificed :  but 
Brutus,  after  expelling  the  kings,  in  lieu  of  those 
barbarous  victims  substituted  the  heads  of  garlic 
and  poppy ;  thus  complying  with  the  oracle  by 
sacrificing  heads.  During  the  celebration  of  this 
feast,  each  family  placed  at  the  door  of  their 
house  the  statue  ot  the  goddess  Minia.  Thev 
also  hung  up  at  their  doors  figures  of  wood, 
representing  men  and  women ;  accompanying 
them  with  supplications  that  the  Lares  and  Mania 
would  be  contented  with  those  figures, and  spare 
the  people  of  the  house. 

COMPLA'CENCE,  n. f .  ^     Lat.  complacent ; 

Compla'cency,  n.s  >low    Lat.  compia- 

Compla'cent,  adj.  j  centia.      Pleasure, 

gratification,  more  especially  that  which  is  de- 
rived from  self  approbation.  The  cause  of  plea- 
sure ;  civility ;  complaisance ;  softness  of  man- 
ners ;  affability. 

I  by  conversing  cannot  these  erect 

From  prone,  nor  in  their  way  eomplaeence  find. 

Jfilfm. 

O  thou,  in  heaven  and  earth  the  only  peace 
Found  out  for  mankind  under  wrath !  0  thou. 
My  sole  complaeenee!  Id.  Paradiae  Loit. 

When  the  supreme  faculties  move  regularly,  the  in* 
ferior  affections  following,  there  arises  a  serenity  and 
oomplaeeney  upon  the  whole  soul.  South, 

Complaoeneg  and  truth,  and  manly  sweetness. 
Dwell  ever  on  his  tongue,  and  smooth  his  thoughts 

Addiaon. 

With  mean  compJoomee  ne'er  betray  your  trust. 
Nor  be  so  civil  as  to  prove  unjust.  Pope. 

COMPLA'IN,i;.  n.&a.'j     Fr.     complaindre, 

Compla'imant,  n.  s.      tcomplainte.  Tomen- 

Compla'iner,  n.s.  &  tion  with  sorrow  and 
•     Coxpla'int,  n.s.  Presentment;  to  mur- 

mur; to  lament;  to  inform  against.  A  com- 
plainant is  one  who  urges  a  suit,  or  commences 
a  prosecution  against  another;  a  complainer  is 
a  murmurer,  a  lamenter;  one  who  bewails  or 
accuses.  Complaint  sometimes  signifies  the 
representation  ot  what  aggrieves ;  sometimes  it  is 
used  for  the  cause  of  the  evil,  and  not  unfire- 
quently  for  the  evil  itself. 

And  moat  of  al,  for  this  I  me  eiwipJatiK, 
That  she  hath  joy  to  langhen  at  my  palne. 

Chtmcer.     Gni^ml  of  the  Blaeh  Knighi. 
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Complaineth  eke  ye  lovers  al  in  fere, 
For  her  that,  with  onfaiued  humble  chere. 
Was  ever  redy  to  do  you  succour ; 
CompUiiMth  hire  that,  er,  hath  be  you  dere ; 
Complaineth  beaute,  firedome  and  manere ; 
Con^phineth  hire  that  endeth  your  labour ; 
CompUuneth  thilke  ensample  of  al  honour. 
That  never  dyd  but  gentilnesse  ; 
Kytheth  therefore  in  hire  some  kindenesse. 

Chaucer.     The  Complaint  of  Mart, 
I  cannot  $nd  any  cause  of  complaint,  that  good  laws 
. '  have  so  much  been  wanting  unto  us,  as  we  to  them. 

Hooker's  Dedication. 
Lord  Hastings, 
Humbly  eomplatnoi^  to  her  deity. 
Got  my  lord  chamberlain  his  liberty. 

Shakepeare,  Ridiard  III, 
Now,  master  Shallow,  you'll  complain  of  me  to  the 
couttdl?  Id,  Merry  Wineeof  Windsor, 

In  evil  straight  this  day  I  stand 
Before  my  judge,  either  to  undergo 
Myself  the  total  crime,  or  to  accuse 
My  other  self,  the  partner  of  my  life ; 
Wliose  failing,  while  her  faith  to  me  remains, 
I  should  conceal,  and  not  expose  to  blame 
By  my  complaint,  MUton. 

How  wisely  nature  did  decree 
With  the  same  eyes  to  weep  and  see ; 
That  having  viewed  the  object  vain. 
They  might  be  ready  to  complain,  MairvM, 

For  H  has  been  held  by  many  that, 
s  Montaigne  playing  with  his  cat 
Complains  she  thought  him  but  an  ass. 
Much  more  she  would  Sir  Hudibras.  BsUler 

Congreve  and  this  author  are  the  most  ei^er  com- 
fHainanU  of  the  dispute.  Collier's  Defence, 

Gaufride,  who  couldst  so  well  in  rhime  complain 
The  death  of  Richard,  with  an  arrow  slain. 

Dryden's  Fnbles. 
Philips  is  a  oomplaitter ;  and  on  this  occasion  I  told 
lord  Carteret,  that  oomplainers  never  succeed  at  court, 
though  railers  do.  Swift, 

The  poverty  of  the  clergy  in  England  hath  been  the 
complaint  of  all  who  wish  well  to  die  church.  Id. 

To  hear  you  prate  would  vex  a  saint  ^ 
Who  have  most  reason  of  complaint  T 
Replies  the  cat.  Oay. 

One,  in  a  conqfkant  of  his  bowels,  was  let  blood  till 
he  had  scarce  any  left,  and  was  perfectly  cored. 

Arbntknot, 
But,  if  pity  inspire  thee,  renew  the  sad  lay ; 
Mourn,  sweetest  eompUuner,  man  calls  thee  tommun ; 
0  soothe  him  whose  pleasures  like  thine  pass  away. 
Full  quickly  they  pass    -but  they  never  return. 


That  I  want  nothing,  said  the  prince,  or  that  I 

know  not  what  I  want,  is  the  cause  of  my  complaint ; 

if  1  had  any  known  want  I  should  have  a  certain 

wish ;   that  wish  woxJd   excite  endeavour,    and    I 

should  not  then  repine  to  see  the  sun  move  so  slowly 

towards  the  western  mountains,  or  lament  when  the* 

day  breaks  and  sleep  will  no  longer  hide  me  from 

myself.  Johnson,  Basselas. 

Loud  complaint,  however  angrily 

It  shapes  its  phrase,  is  little  to  be  feared, 

And  less  distrusted.  Byron's  Doge  of  Venice. 

COMPLAiSA'NCE,  n.  «.-\  Fr.  complauance, 
Complatsa'nt,  <u^.  f  complaisant.    Ci< 

CoMPLA IS a'ni  ly,  adv,  i  vility ;  adulation ; 
Cohplaisa'ntness,  n.  s,    J  desire  of  pleasing, 

with  desire  to  please  ceremoniously.    Easy  of 

persuasion,  bland,  acquiescent. 


Her  death  is  but  m  complaisttnee  to  her.      Dryien 
Fair  Venus  wept  the  sad  disaster 
Of  having  lost  her  £avorite  dove : 
In  comtp  laisance  poor  Cupid  mourned ; 
His  grief  relieved  his  mother's  pain.         Prior. 
'  rhere  are  to  whom  my  satire  seems  too  bold ; 
Scarce  to  wise  Peter  oomptaisant  enough. 
And  something  said  of  Chartree  much  too  rough. 

Pope. 
In  plenty  starving,  tantalised  in  state. 
And  eomplaisantly  helped  to  all  I  hate  ; 
freated,  caressed,  and  tired,  I  take  my  leave.        fd. 

COMPLA'NATE,  v.  a.  }     Lat.  plamit.   To 

Compla'ne.  (level;  to  reduce  lo 

a  flat  and  even  sur^e. 

The  vertebrae  of  the  neck  and  back>bone  are  made 
short  and  oomplanated,  and  firmly  braced  with  muscles. 

Derkam. 

COMPLE'AT.    See  Complete. 

CCMPLEMENT,  n.t.  Lat.  camplementum. 
Perfection ;  fulness ;  completion ;  completement 
Complete  set;  complete  provbion;  the  fall 
quantity  or  number.  Adscititious  circumstances ; 
appendages ;  parts  not  necessanr,  but  ornamen- 
tal :  whence  ceremony  was  called  coroplement, 
now  corrupted  to  compliment. 

Our  custom  is  both  to  place  it  in  the  front  of  our 
prayers  as  a  guide,  and  to  add  it  in  the  end  of  some 
principal  limbs  or  parts,  as  a  complement  which  folly 
perfecteth  whatsoever  may  be  defective  in  the  rest 

Booker. 
They  as  they  feasted  had  their  fill. 
For  a  full  am^plement  of  all  their  ill.  Hnbberd's  Tale, 
The  sensible  nature,  in  its  complement  and  integrity, 
hath  five  exterior  powers  or  faculties. 

Hale's  OrigiM  of  Mankind. 
A  doleful  case  desires  a  dolefull  song. 
Without  vain  art  or  curious  complements ; 

And  squalid  fortune,  into  loseness  flong. 
Doth  scorn  the  pride  of  wonted  ornaments. 

Spenser, 
Garnished  and  decked  in  modest  contpUment, 
Not  working  with  the  ear,  but  with  the  eye. 


The  god  of  love  himself  inhabits  there. 
With  aU  his  rage,  and  dread,  and  grief,  and  carp ; 
His  conqdement  of  stores,  and  total  war.  Prior. 

COMPLETE,  adj.  &  v.  a,^    Lat  compUtus, 
Com ple'telt,  ado.  I  Perfect ;      full ; 

Com PLEfTEM ENT,  11.  t.  >  having  no  defi- 

CoMPLE'TE«f  ESS,  fi.  s.  i  cieucies ;  having 

Comple'tion,  n.s.  J  no  degrees,  and 

therefore  not  properly  admiting  more  and  most; 
finished,  ended,  concluded. 

With  us  the  reading  of  scripture  is  a  pait  of  our 
church  liturgy,  a  special  portion  of  the  service  which 
we  do  to  God  ;  and  not  an  exercise  to  spend  the  time, 
when  one  doth  wait  for  another  coming,  till  the  as- 
sembly of  them  that  shall  afterwards  worship  him 
be  complete.  Hooker, 

When  I  approach 
Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seems 
And  in  henelf  complete,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say. 
Seems  wisest,  virtoosest,  discreetest,  best. 

Milton's  Parudise  lost. 
Of  a  tall  statue  and  of  sable  hue 
Much  like  that  son  of  Kish,  that  lofty  Jew, 
Twelve  years  eompleat  he  suffered  in  exile. 
And  kept  bis  father's  asses  all  the  vhile.         MarccU 
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Allow  me  to  give  you,  from  the  best  authors,  the 
otifia,  the  antiquity,  the  growth,  the  change,  and  the 
camplettmtHi  of  satire  among  the  Romans. 

Jhyden's  Dedication  to  JwenaL 

This  rourse  of  vanity  almost  eomploU, 

Tired  in  .the  field  of  life,  I  hope  retreat.         Prior. 

This  was  a  foil  entire  harmony  Mid  consent  of  all 

the  divine  predictions,  receiving  their  compktiom  in 

Christ.  South, 

Whatever  person  would  aspire  to  be  compleUly  witty, 

uraait,  hnmoious,  and  polite,  must  be  able  to  retain  in 

his  memory  every  single  sentence  contained  in  this 

work.  Swift, 

If  any  disposition  should  appear  towards  so  good 

a  work,  the  assistance  of  the  legislative  power  would 

oe  necessary  to  make  it  more  complete.  Id. 

To  town  he  comes,  eompleteg  the  nation's  hope. 
And  heads  the  bold  trained-bands,  and  bums  a  pope. 

Pope, 

He  makes  it  the  utmost  completion  of  an  ill  cha- 

vacter  to  bear  a  malevolence  to  the  best  men.     "   Id, 

The  happy  morn  that  shall  her  bliss  complete. 
And  all  her  rivals'  envious  hopes  defeat.  Gajf, 

These  parts  go  to  make  up  the  completeneee  of  any 
ralgect.  Watt9*»  Logiek^ 

That  sabre's  whirling  sway. 
Sheds  fast  atonement  for  its  first  delay ; 
Completet  his  fury,  what  their  fear  begun. 
And  makes  the  many  basely  quail  to  one. 

Byron,  Coreoir, 
CCyMPLEX,  a^.  &n.«.^  Lat.  complexus. 
Comple'xed,  adf.  Composite ;        of 

CoMPLE'x£DNESSy  n. s.      I  many  parts;    not 
Comple'xly,  adv.  [simple ;  including 

Comple'xness,  n.  s.  many   particulars. 

CoMp'LE'xuRE,n.s.  J  Complication,  in- 

Tolntion  of  many  particular  parts  in  one  integral. 
The  opposite  of  simplicity. 

This  parable   of  the  wedding  supper  comprehends 
in  it  the  whole  complex  of  all  the  blessings  and  pri- 
vileges exhibited  by  the  gospel.  South' t  Sermom, 
Ideas  made  up  of  several  simple  ones,  I  call  corn- 
et; toch  as  beauty,  gratitude,  a  man,  the  universe ; 
vbich,  though  complicated  of  various  simple  ideas, 
or  Comdex  ideas  made  up  of  simple  ones,  yet  arc  con- 
ndered  each  by  itself  as  one.  Loche, 
From  the  cotnpUxednem  of  these  moral  ideas,  there 
follows  another  inconvenience,  that  the  mind  cannot 
easily  reuin  tho«e  precise  combinations.  Id, 
I  know  that  aJl  words  which  are  signs  of  cample* 
ideas,  famish  matter  of  mistake  and  cavil. 

Bolingbroke, 
With  such  perfection  Atoned 
h  this  eomples  stupendous  scheme  of  things. 

Thornton's  Spring, 

A  leoondary  essential  mode,   called    a  property, 

Mmetimes  goes  toward  making  up  the  essence  of  a 

tomplex  being.  WtUte, 

COMPLE'XION,  n.  t.  ^  Latin,  compUxio. 
Comple'xional,  adj.  SThe  enclosure  or  in- 
Comple'xionallt,  adv.  j  volution  of  one  thing 
in  another.  The  color  of  the  external  parts  of 
my  body.  The  temperature  of  the  body  accord- 
ing to  the  Taiious  proportions  of  the  four  medical 
humors. 

Ire  sikenesse,  or  constellation. 
Win,  wo,  or  changing  of  complexion, 
Canseth  ful  oft  to  don  amis  or  speken ; 
On  every  wrong,  a  man  may  not  be  wreken. 

Chancer.     Cant.  Take. 


Amongst  them  all  sate  he  which  wonned  there> 

That  hight  Phantastes  by  his  nature  trew; 
A  man  of  yeares,  yet  fresh,  as  mote  appere. 
Of  swarth  complexion  and  of  crabbed  hew. 
That  him  full  of  melancholy  did  shew.    SpehMor, 
Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the  sky 
The  state  and  inclination  of  the  day. 

Shahepeare,     Richard  II, 
What  see  you  in  those  papers,  that  you  lose 
80  laach  complexion?  Id,     Henry  V, 

Men  and  other  animals  receive  diflferent  tinctures 
from  complexional  efilorescencies,  and  descend  still 
lower  as  they  partake  of  the  fuliginous  and  denigrat- 
ing  humours.  Browne, 

An  Indian  king  sent  unto  Alexander  a  fair  woman, 
fed  with  poisons,  either  by  converse  or  copulation 
complexionaUy  to  destroy  him.      Id,     Vulgar  Erroure, 
Tis  ill,  though  different  your  eomplexione  are. 
The  family  of  heaven  for  men  should  war. 

Dryden'e  Fablee, 
The  methods  of  providence,  men  of  this  complexion 
must  be  unfit  for  the  contemplation  of. 

Bmmet't  Theory  of  the  Earth, 
Let  melancholy  rule  supreme, 
Choler  preside,  or  blood,  or  phlegm. 
It  makes  no  difference  in  the  case. 
Nor  is  comiplexion  honour's  plaee.  Swift, 

If  I  write  on  a  black  man,  I  run  over  all  the  emi- 
nent persons  of  that  eomplej^on,     Addi$on'»  Spectator, 
Her  wan  complexion'*  like  tho  withered  leek. 
While  Katherine  pears  adorn  my  ruddy  cheek. 

Gay, 
'Though  the  terms  of  proposition  may  be  complex, 
yet  where  the  composition  of  the  argument  is  plain, 
simple,  and  regular,  it  is  properly  called  a  simple 
syllogism,  since  the  complexion  does  not  belong  to  the 
syllogistick  form  of  it.  Wattt, 

Complexion.  Few  questions  in  philosophy 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  naturalists  more 
than  the  diversities  of  the  human  species,  among 
which  that  of  color  is  the  most  remarkable.  The 
great  differences  in  this  respect  have  given  occa- 
sion to  several  authors  to  assert,  that  the  whole 
human  race  have  not  sprung  from  one  original ; 
but  that  as  many  different  species  of  men  were 
at  first  created,  as  there  are  now  different  colors 
to  be  found.  It  appears,  indeed,  a  matter  of  no 
small  difficulty  to  account  for*  the  remarkable 
variations  of  color  that  are  to  be  found  among 
different  nations.-  On  this  subject  Dr.  Hunter 
published  a  thesis,  in  which  he  determined  abso- 
lutely against  any  specific  difference  among  man- 
kind, lie  commences  with  a  definition  of  the 
term  species  including  all  those  animals  under 
the  same  species,  which  produce^  issue  capable 
of  propagating  others  resembling  the  original 
stock.  As  in  the  case  of  plants,  one  species 
comprehends  several  varieties  depending  upon 
climate,  soil,  culture,  and  similar  accidents ;  so 
he  considers  the  diversities  of  the  human  race  to 
be  merely  varieties  oC  the  same  species,  produced 
by  natural  causes,  and  gives  the  following  view  of 
the  different  colon  observable  among  mankind  : 
I.  Black:  1.  Africans  under  the  line;  2.  In- 
habitants of  New  Guinea ;  3.  Inhabitants  of  New 
Holland.  II.  Swarthy  :  1..  The  Moors  in  the 
Northern  parts  of  Africa ;  2.  The  Hottentots  on 
the  Southern  parts  of  it.  III.  Copper-colored : 
The  East  Indians.  IV.  Red:  The  Americans. 
V.  Brown:  1.  Tartars;  2.  Persians;  3.  Atabs; 
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4.  Africans  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean ; 

5.  Chinese.  VI.  Brownish  :  The  inhabitants  of 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe;  as  1.  Sicilians; 
2.  Spaniards;  and  3.  Turks;  also  4.  Samoi- 
edes;  5.  Laplanders;  6.  Abyssiuians.  VII. 
White :  Most  of  the  other  European  nations,  as, 
1.  Swedes;  2.  Danes;  3.  Britons;  4.  Germans; 
5.  Poles,  &c.;  6.  Kabardinski ;  7.  Georgians; 
8.  Inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  doctor  thinks  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to 
the  seat  of  color  being  placed  in  the  skin ;  that 
it  is  not  even  extended  over  the  whole  of  this, 
but  confined  to  that  part  named  the  cuticle,  con- 
sisting of  the  epidermis  and  reticulum ;  and  that 
it  chiefly  occupies  the  tatter  of  these. 

The  cuticle  is  much  thicker  and  harder  in 
black  people,  he  observes,  than  in  white  ones; 
the  reticulum  in  the  latter  being  a  thin  mucus,  in 
the  form  of  a  thick  membrane.  He  concludes 
that  this  seat  of  color  in  whites  is  transparent, 
and  either  totally  deprived  of  vessels,  or  furnished 
with  very  few  ;  as  tne  yellow  color  appearing  in 
jaundice  vanishes  on  the  cause  of  the  disease 
being  removed ;  which  is  not  the  case  with  stains 
in  the  cuticle  from  gunpowder,  or  similar  causes. 
He  next  points  out  three  causes,  destroying  the 
pellucidity  of  the  cuticle,  giving  it  a  brown  color, 
and  rendering  it  thicker.  These  are,  access  of 
air,  filthy  habits,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The 
influence  of  each  of  these  he  proves  by  many 
examples ;  and  considers  the  last  as  by  much  the 
most  powerful.  Hence,  he  accounts  for  all  the 
diversity  of  color  observed  among  mankind. 

This  subject  has  been  further  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Clarkson,  in  a  dissertation  introduced  into 
his  Essay  on  the  Commerce  and  Slavery  of  the 
Human  S|)ecies.  The  old  anatomists,  he  ob- 
serves, usually  divided  the  skin  into  two  parts  or 
laminae ;  the  exterior  and  thinnest,  called  by  the 
Greeks  epidermis,  by  the  Romans  cuticula,  and 
hence  by  us  cuticle;  and  the  interior,  called  by  the 
former  derma,  and  by  the  latter  cutis,  or  true 
skin. 

Malpighi,  an  eminent  Italian  physician  of  the 
last  century,  was  the  first  that  discoved  that  the 
skin  was  divided  into  three  laminte ;  the  cuticle, 
the  true  skin,  and  a  certain  coagulated  substance, 
situated  between  both,  which  he  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  rete  mucosum,  and  which  adhered 
so  firmly  to  the  cuticle,  as,  in  all  former  anato- 
mical preparations,  to  have  come  off  with  it ; 
which  led  the  ancient  anatomists  to  believe,  that 
there  were  but  two  divisible  portions  in  the  hu- 
man skin.  This  discovery  was  sufficient  to  as- 
certain the  point  in  question;  for  it  appeared 
afterwards  that  the  cuticle,  when  divided  accord- 
ing to  this  discovery  from  the  other  lamina,  was 
semi-transparent;  that  the  cuticle  of  the  blackest 
negro  was  of  the  same  transparency  and  color 
as  that  of  the  purest  white ;  and  hence,  the  true 
skins  of  both  being  invariably  the  same,  that  the 
rete  mucosum  was  the  seat  of  color.  This  has 
been  &rther  confirmed  by  all  subsequent  anato- 
mical experiments;  by  which  it  appears,  that, 
whatever  be  the  color  of  this  coagulated  substance, 
nearly  the  same  is  the  apparent  color  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  skin.  The  transparency  of  the  cuticle 
is  a  matter  of  ocular  dejnonstration  in  white  peo- 
ple.   It  is  conspicuous  in  every  blush ;  for  no  one 


can  imagine,  that  the  cuticle  becomes  red  as  often 
as  this  happens ;  nor  is  it  less  discoverable  in  the 
veins,  whicn  are  so  easy  to  be  discerned ;  for  no 
one  can  suppose  that  Uie  blue  streaks,  which  he 
constantly  sees  in  the  fairest  complexions,  are 
painted,  as  it  were,  on  the  surface  of  the  upper 
skin.  From  these,  and  other  observations,  no 
maxim  is  more  true  in  physiology,  than  that  the 
rete  mucosum,  being  of  a  different  color  in  dif- 
ferent inhabitants  of  the  globe,  and  appearing 
through  the  cuticle  or  upper  sur&ce  of  the  skin, 
gives  them  that  various  appearance  which  strikes 
us  so  forcibly  in  contemplating  the  human  race. 
Whatever  causes,  theretore,  co-operate  in  pro- 
ducing this  different  appearance,  they  produce  it 
by  acting  upon  the  rete  mucosum ;  wnich,  from 
the  almost  incredible  manner  in  which  the  cuticle 
is  perforated,  is  as  accessible  as  the  cuticle  itself. 
These  causes  are  probably  those  various  qualities 
of  things,  which,  combined  with  the  influence  of 
the  sun,  contribute  to  form  what  we  call  climate. 
For  whoever  considers,  that  the  mucous  sub- 
stance is  found  to  vary  in  its  color,  as  the  climates 
vary  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  must  be  in- 
stantly struck  with  the  analogy,  and  conclude  the 
mucous  substance  to  be  the  genuine  cause  of  the 
phenomenon.  The  natives  of  many  places  in 
Asia  are  found  to  have  their  rete  mucosum  black ; 
those  of  Africa,  situated  near  the  line,  of  the 
same  color;  those  of  the  maritime  parts  of  thcrsame 
continent,  of  a  dusky  brown,  nearly  approaching 
to  it ;  and  the  color  becomes  lighter  or  darker,  in 
proportion  as  the  distance  from  the  equator  is 
greater  or  less. 

The  only  objection  of  any  consequence  that 
has  ever  been  made  to  the  hypothesis  of  climate, 
is  this,  that  people  under  the  same  parallels  are 
not  of  the  same  color.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  those  countries  which  are  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  equator,  should  have  their  climates  the 
same.  Indeed  nothing  is  more  contrary  to  expe- 
rience. Climate  depends  upon  a  variety  of  acci- 
dents. High  mountains  in  the  neigbourhood  of 
a  place  make  it  cooler,  by  chilling  the  air  that  is 
carried  over  them  by  the  winds.  Large  spread- 
ing succulent  plants  have  the  same  effect;  they 
afford  agreeable  cooling  shades,  and  a  moist  at- 
mosphere from  their  continual  exhalations,  by 
which  the  ardor  of  the  sun  is  much  abated.  On 
the  other  hand,  soil  of  a  sandy  nature  retains  the 
heat  in  an  uncommon  degree,  and  makes  the 
summers  considerably  hotter  than  those  which 
exist  in  the  same  latitude  where  the  soil  is  dif- 
ferent. To  the  proximity  of  burning  sands,  and 
and  to  the  sulphurous  and  metallic  particles 
continually  exhaling  from  the  earth,  is,  therefore, 
to  be  ascribed  the  different  degrees  of  blackness 
by  which  some  African  nations  are  distinguisha- 
ble from  others,  though  under  the  same  i)arallels. 
To  the  preceding  arguments,  may  be  aaded  one 
that  seems  incontrovertible,  viz.  that  when  the 
black  inhabitants  of  Africa  are  transplanted  to 
colder,  or  the  white  inhabitants  of  Europe  to 
hotter  climates,  their  children  are  of  a  different 
color  from  themselves ;  that  is,  lighter  in  the  fii^ 
and  darker  in  the  second  instance.  See  oar 
article  Clikate. 

This  doctrine  is  adopted  by  professor  Zimmer- 
man of  Branswick,  in  his  celebrated  work.  The 
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n«o^phicaI  History  of  Man.  8cc.who  confirms  it 
by  observing,  that  the  mountaineers  of  warm  cli- 
mates, as  in  Barbary  and  Ceylon,  are  much 
.^rer  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  vallejrs  :  that  the 
Saracens  and  Moors,  who  conquered  the  north- 
east part  of  Africa,  from  being  brown,  are  be- 
come like  the  negroes  near  the  equator ;  that  the 
Portuguese  who  settled  at  Senegal  in  1400,  be- 
came blacks ;  and  the  Jews  in  Abyssinia  of  the 
dark  complexion  of  the  original  natives. 

Upon  the  whole,  color  and  figure  may  be 
styled  habits  of  the  body ;  created,  no)  by  great 
and  sudden  impressions,  but  by  continual  and 
almost  imperceptible  touches.  Of  habits,  both 
of  mind  and  body,  nations  are  susceptible 
as  well  as  indiyidusds.  They  are  transmitted  to 
offspring  and  augmented  by  inheritance.  Long 
in  growing  to  maturity,  national  features,  like 
national  manners,  become  fixed  only  after  a  suc- 
cession of  ages.  They  become,  however,  fixed 
at  last ;  and  if  we  can  ascertain  any  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  given  state  of  vreather  or  of  climate, 
it  requires  only  repetition,  during  a  sufficient 
Imgih  of  time,  to  augment  and  impress  it  witli  a 
permanent  character.  The  sanguine  counte- 
nance will,  for  this  reason,  be  perpetual  in  the 
highest  latitudes  of  the  temperate  zone ;  and  we 
shall  always  find  the  swarthy,  the  olive,  the 
tawny,  and  the  black,  as  we  descend  to  the  south. 
The  uniformity  of  the  effect  in  the  same  climate, 
and  on  men  in  a  similar  state  of  society,  proves 
llie  power  and  certainty  of  the  cause.  The  fore- 
going observations  are  excellently  illustrated  by 
new  facts,  and  enforced  by  additional  reasoning, 
founded  on  considerable  personal  investigation 
of  facts,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  profes- 
sor of  moral  philosophy  in  New  Jersey,  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Causes  of  the  Variety  of  Com- 
plexion and  Figure  in  the  Human  Species;  to 
which  we  refer  Uie  reader. 
CaMPLICATE,  V.  a.  &  adj. "j  Lat.  compU- 
Co'mplicateness,  n. «.  ^co.    Toentan- 

Complica'tion,  n.  f.  .  Jgle    one   with 

another ;  to  join ;  to  involve  mutually.  To  unite 
by  involution  of  pa-ts  one  in  another.  To  foror 
by  the  union  of  several  parts  into  one. 

Thoagh  the  particular  actions  of  war  are  camplieaU 
in  fact,  yet  they  are  separate  and  diitinct  in  right. 

Bacon, 
Dreadfol  was  the  din 
Of  hissing  throogh  the  hall !  thick  swarming  now  ^ 
With  eomplieated  monsters,  head  and  tail. 

MUtm'i  Paradiie  Lout, 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  intelligibles  in  the  world, 

to  mikch  objected  to  onr  senses,  and  every  several  ob- 

iect  is  full  of  sabdivided  multiplicity  and  eimpiieaU' 

acH.  Hak^t  (h'gm  of  Mankind. 

Comm«>tion   in  the  parts  may  make  them  apply 

themselyes  one  to  another,  or  comptioate  and  dispose 

diem  after  the  manner  reqniute  to  make  then  stick. 

Bogle't  Hittor^  of  Ftrmnm. 

The  notions  of  a  confused  knowledge  are  always 
fall  of  perplexity  aad  eompUeatUmi,  and  seldom  in  or- 
der. Wiikhi. 

In  case  our  offence  against  God  hath  been  compli- 
•attd  wish  ii^iory  to  men,  we  shoold  make  restitution. 

TittotMon. 

Aoaehmentto  a  private  person  must  comprehend  a 
ntu  oBcern  for  his  character  and  his  interest ;  but 


atUchment  to  one  who  is  or  may  be  a  Img, 
more  ;  because  the  character  of  the  latter  is  more  im> 
portant  to  himself  and  others ;  and  because  his  inte- 
rests are  vastly  mora  complicated  with  those  of  his 
country,  and  in  some  sort  with  those  of  mankind. 

BoHnghroke, 

When  the  diease  is  eomplicaied  with  other  diseases, 
one  must  consider  that  which  is  most  dangerous. 

Arbatknot  on  Diet. 

What  pleasure  would  felicitate  his  spirit  if  he  could 
grasp  all  in  a  survey,  as  a  painter  runs  over  a  oompU- 
cate  piece  wrought  by  Titian  or  Raphael. 

WatU  on  the  Mind. 

By  admitting  a  compUeation  of  ideas,  and  Ukmg 
too  many  things  at  once  into  one  question,  the  mind  is 
daszled  and  bewildered.  WatU't  Logiek. 

CCMPLICE,  n.  <.  French,  from  low  Lat. 
complex,  an  associate.  One  who  is  united  with 
others  in  an  ill  design ;  an  associate ;  a  conlede- 
rate;  an  accomplice. 

To  arms,  victorious  noble  father. 
To  quell  the  rebels  and  their  oumpjiosf . 

S/uJupeare.  Henrjf  VI. 

Justice  was  afterwards  done  upon  the  offenders,  the 
principal  being  hanged  and  quartered  in  Smithfield  ; 
and  divers  of  his  chief  compUcee  executed  in  divers 
parts  of  the  realm.  Hayward. 

The  marquis  prevailed  with  the  king,  that  he 
might  only  turn  his  brother  out  of  the  garrison,  after 
justice  was  done  upon  his  eomfiUcei.  Clarendon. 

C0'MPLIMENT,n.«.,i;.a.,a6n.-\  Fr.comp/i- 
Complime'ntal,  adj.  ImerU.     An 

Complime'ntally,  adv.  4  act  or  ex- 

CoKPLiM e'nter,  n.  8.  J  pression  of 

civility,  usually  understood  to  include  some  hy- 
pocrisy, and  to  mean  less  than  it  declares :  this 
IS  properly  complement,  something  superfluous, 
or  more  tnan  enough.    See  Complement. 
What  honour  that. 
But  tedious  waste  of  time,  to  sit  and  hear 
So  many  hollow  eompUment*  and  lyes. 
Outlandish  flatteries? 

MiUon*9  Paradiee  Regained. 
The  watchman  gave  so  very  great  a  thump  at  my 
door,  that  I  awaked,  and  heard  myself  compUmented 
with  the  usual  salutation.  Toiler. 

She  oompliments  Menelaus  v«ry  handsomely,  and 
says  he  wanted  no  accomplishment  either  of  mind  or 
body.  Pope. 

This  falsehood  of  Ulysses  is  intirely  complimenial 
and  officious.  Broome. 

This  speech  has  been  condemned  as  avaricious : 
Eustathius  judges  it  spoken  artfully  and  eompUmen' 
taUff.  Id. 

Many  women  doat  upon  a  man  for  his  complement 
only,  and  good  behaviour :  they  are  won  in  an  in- 
stant. Bmton't  Anatomg  of  Melancholg, 

Churlish  despite  ne'er  looked  from  his  calm  eye. 
Much  less  commanded  in  his  gende  heart : 
To  basest  men  fair  looks  he  would  impart  *, 
No  could  he  cloak  ill  thoughts  in  oomplimental  art 

Fletcher'*  Purple  Idan^ 
How  did  you  praise  my  shape  and  graceful  air ! 
And  woman  thinks  all  compUmcntt  sincere.  Ga^ ' 

The  brief  proclaimed,  it  visits  every  pew. 
But  first  the  squire's,  a  compliment  but  due  : 
Wifh  slow  deliberation  he  unties 
His  glittering  purse,  the  envy  of  all  eyes.     Ccmpm, 
CO'MPUNE,  n.  $.    Fr.  compline ;  low  Lat. 
cofttpUHnvm.    The  last  act  of  worship  at  night, 
by  which  the  service  of  the  day  is  completed. 
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At  mom  and  eve,  besides  their  anthems  sweet, 
Tbeir  peny  masses,  and  their  eom/pUnu  meet. 

Hvhberd*9  TaU, 

If  a  man  were  but  of  a  day's  life,  it  is  well  if  he 

lasts  till  even-song,  and  then  says  his  oomphna  an 

hour  before  the  time.  Taylor'*  Holy  Living. 

COMPLO'RE,  V.  n.  Lat.  comphro.  To 
make  lamentation  together. 

COMPLCrr,  n.  ».  &  t;.  a.  ^     Fr.   from   com- 
Complo'tter,  n.  «.  ipletiariy    for   com- 

plexUmf  low  Lat.  Menage,  A  confederacy  in 
some  secret  crime;  a  plot;  a  conspiracy.  To 
form  a  plot ;  to  conspire ;  to  join  in  any  secret 
design,  generally  criminal. 

I  cannot,  my  life,  my  brother,  like  but  well 
The  purpose  of  the  complot  which  ye  tell. 

Htibberd'*  Tale. 
I  knew  their  complot  is  to  have  my  life. 

Shahtpeare.  Hemy  VI. 
Jocasta  too,  no  longer  now  my  sister. 
Is  found  compiotter  in  the  horrid  deed. 

'Dryden  and  Let^t  Oedipui. 

A  few  lines  after,  we  find  them  complotting  together, 

and  contriving  a  new  scene  of  miseries  to  the  Trojans. 

Pope. 

COMPLUTENSIAN  Polyglott,  so  called 
from  Complutum,  the  Latin  name  of  Alcala, 
in  Spain,  was  the  first  polyglott  ever  published. 
It  was  the  work  of  cardinal  Ximenes,  and  was 
completed  in  6  vols,  folio.  See  Bible  and 
Alcala. 

COMPLY',  V.  n.    -\    Skinner  derives  it  from 

Compli'ance,  rt. «.  i^ihe  Fr.  complaire;    but 

Compli'ant,  adj. 


That 


COMPONE,  Comfoned,  or  Gobomt,  in  her- 
aldry.  A  bordure  compone  is  that  formed  or 
composed  of  a  row  of  angular  parts,  or  chequers 
of  two  colors. 

CoMPONED,  or  Composed,  is 
also  used  in  general  for  a  bor- 
dure, a  pale,  or  a  fess,  composed 
of  two  aifferent  colors  or  metals 
disposed  alternately,  separated 
and  divided  by  fillets,  as  in  the ' 
diagram  annexed. 

COMPO'NENT,  adj,    Lat.  compontm. 
which  constitutes  a  compound  body. 

The  bigness  of  the  am^toneni  pajts  of  natural 
bodies  may  be  conjectured  by  their  colours. 

Newton  i  OptkJu. 

COMPCyRT,t;.n.,v.fl.&n.«.^     Fr.  compor- 
Compo'rtable,  ck/;.  (^ter;  from  La- 

Compo'rtance,  n.  s.  r^tin  porta.    To 

Compo'rtment,  n.  s.  J  agree  ;  to  suit; 

to  behave ;  to  carry ;  with  the  reciprocal  pro- 
noun. Consistent,  as  opposed  to  contradictory 
behaviour;  gesture  of  ceremony ;  conduct. 

Some  piety's  not  good  there,  some  vain  disport 
.  On  this  side  sin,  with  that  place  may  comport.  Jknmt. 

So  beene  they  both  atone,  and  doen 
Their  bevers  bright  each  other  for  to  greet. 
Goodly  comportattnce  each  to  other  beare. 
And  entertaine  themselves  with  court'sies  meeU 


At  years   of  discretion,  and  comport  yourself  at 

this  rantipole  rate !  Congreoe'i  Way  of  the  World. 

?       b  hlv  it  comes  from         ^  *^*^^  account  concerning  the  rules  and  manners 

iP        r#       K***        ®^  deportment  in  the  receiving,  our  comporf  and  con- 


CoM pli'er,  ri.  s.  ^  complier  to  bend  to, 
Plier  is  still  in  use.  To  yield  to ;  to  be  obse- 
quious to ;  to  accord  with ;  to  suit  with.  It  has 
with  before  as  well  persons  as  things. 

The  compliant  boughs 
Yielded  them.  3filtpn's  Paradise  Lost. 

The  rising  sun  complies  with  our  weak  sight. 
First  gilds  the  clouds,  then  shows  his  robe  of  light. 

Waller. 
He  was  a  man  of  few  words,  and  of  great  com- 
pliance *,  and  usually  delivered  that  as  his  opinion, 
which  he  foresaw  would  be  grateful  to  the  king. 

Clarendon. 

We  are  free  from  any  necessary  determination  of 

our  will  to  any  particular  action,  and  from  a  necessary 

eomplianoe  with  our  desire,  set  upon  any  particular, 

and  then  appearing  preferable,  good. .  Locke, 

Remember  I  am  she  who  saved  your  life. 

Tour  loving,  lawful,  and  complying  wife.     Dryden. 

He  made  his  wish  with  his  estate  comply ; 
Joyful  to  live,  yet  not  afraid  to  die.  Prior, 


versation  in  and  after  it. 

Taylor's  Worthy  i 

Children  in  the  things  they  do,  if  they  comport  vith 
their  age.  find  little  difference,  so  they  may  be  doing 

Locke. 

We  cast  the  rules  and  cautions  of  this  art  into  some 
comportable  method.  Woiton's  Architecture. 

By  her  serious  and  devout  comportment  on  these  sn> 
lemn  occasions,  she  giv^s  an' example  that  isver; 
Addison^s  Freeholder. 


often  too  much  wanted. 

COMPO'SE,  t;.  a. 
CoMPo'sED,  pari.  adj. 
Compo'sedly,  adv. 
Cohpo'sedness,  n.  $. 
Com Po'sER,  n.  s. 
Compo'sitive,  adj. 

*  COHPO'SITOR,  n.  s. 
C0MP0'S17RE,  n.  8. 


Fr.  compoxr;  Lat. 
compono.  To  form  a 
mass  by  joining  dif- 
ferent things  together , 
'^to  place  anything  in 
its  proper  form  and 
method ;  to  put  in  the 
proper  state  for  any 


purpose ;  to  put  together  a  discourse  or  sentence; 
to  constitute  by  being  parts  of  a  whole — to  calm  ^ 


What  eomplianeet  wUl  remove  dissension,  while  the    ^  ^^^^U  to  adjust,  and  tranquilise  the  mind. 


liberty  continues  of  professing  what  new  opinions  we 
please  ?  Sufift. 

Suppose  a  hundred  new  employments  were  ercctdd 

on  purpose  to  gratify  compHers,  an  insupportable  difii- 

cnll^  would  remain.  Id. 

Nothing  can  save  him  but  divorce. 

And  here  the  wife  complies  of  course.  Oay. 

He  came  early  and  departed  late ;  laboured  to  re- 
commend himself  by  assiduity  and  compliance ;  excited 
their  curiosity  after  new  arts,  that  they  might  still 
want  his  assistance ;  and  when  they  made  any  'ex- 
cursion of  pleasure  or  cnirairv  entreated  to  attend 
them.  '  JohmeotCs  Sasselat. 


Words  so  pleasing  to  God,  as  those  which  the  Son 
of  God  himself  hadi  composed,  were  not  possible  for 
men  to  frame.  Hooter. 

Nor  dill  Israel  'scape 
The'  infeetion,  when  Uxeir  borrowed  gold  composed 
The  calf  in  Oreb.  Hilton's  Paradise  Lost- 

Now  will  be.  the  right  season  of  forming  them  to  be 
able  writers  and  composers  in  tevery  excellent  matter. 

MiUou. 
Flowers  dress  the  altars  for  the  cloaths 
The  sea-bom  amber  wo  compose.  MarreU. 

He  would  undertake  the  journey  with  him,  by  which 
all  hk  feaiB  ■aiiii  be  composed.  CtaremUM. 
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Hie  whole  auiuy  seemed  welf  eompoaed  to  obtain 
that  by  their  swords  which  they  ooald  not  by  their 
pen.  Clarendon, 

A  man  was  walking  before  the  door  very  composedly 
without  a  hat  One  crying.  Here  is  the  fellow  that 
killed  the  duke;  evexy  body  asked,  which  is  he?  The 
Bin  without  the  hat  very  oompotedljf  answered,  I  am 
he.  td. 

Zeal  ought  to  be  compoted  of  the  highest  degrees  of 
all  pioos  affections.  SpnUt, 

The  eompoter  has  so  expressed  my  sense,  where  I 
intended  to  move  the  passions,  that  he  seems  to  have 
been  the  poet  as  well  as  the  oompo$er. 

Drjfdek'*  Albion  and  Albanha,  Preface. 
Compoae  thy  mind ; 

Nor  firands  are  here  contrived,  nor  force  designed, 

Drjfdm. 
Yet,  to  oompoee  this  midnight  noise. 
Go  fireely  search  where'er  you  please.        Prior. 

How  doth  the  sea  exactly  oompeee  itself  to  a  level 
rapcrlicies,  and  with  the  earth  inake  up  one  spherical 
nondness.  Ray, 

The  Mantaan  there  in  sober  triumph  sate, 

Compoted  his  posture,  and  his  look  sedate.      Pope. 

Te  murmuring  streams  that  in  meanders  roll. 
The  sweet  compoter  of  the  pensive  soul 
Farewell.  Gay. 

Discourses  on  such  occasions  are  seldom  the  pro- 
doctiona  of  leisure,  and  should  be  read  with  those 
farourable  allowances  that  are  made  to  hasty  compo- 
mes,  Atferbury. 

The  style  of  Georgias  of  Leontium  was  formed  into 
iknrt  sentences,  composed  generally  of  two  members 
balanced  againat  each  other.  The  style  of  Isocrates, 
oa the  contrary,  is  swelling  and  full;  and  he  is  said 
ID  be  the  first  who  introduced  the  method  of  com- 
fodng  in  regular  periods  which  had  a  studied  music 
and  hannoniooa  cadence.  CHNnm, 

Of  jarring  elements  composed  the  noise. 

When  Chaoa  from  his  old  dominion  torn. 

With  all  his  bellowing  throng. 

Far,  far  was  hurled,  the  void  abyss  along.  Beattie, 

COMPOSING  Stick,  an  instrument  used  in 
printb^,  which,  from  its  name,  appears  to  have 
been  orif(inally  made  of  wood,  bnt  has  long  been 
made  of  brass  or  iron.    See  Printing. 

COMPOSlTiE.    See  Botany. 

COMPCKSITE,  a^,    Lat.  compotitus. 

The  composite  order  in  architecture  is  the  last  of  the 
fire  orders  of  eolumns ;  so  named,  because  its  capital 
ii  composed  out  of  those  of  the  other  orders  ;  and  it 
is  also  called  the  Roman  and  Italick  order.      Harria. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  composite  pillars  of 
this  arch  were  in  imitation  of  the  pillars  of  Solomon's 
tsmpie.  Addieon. 

CoMPosiTx  Numbers  are  such  as  can  be 
roeasared  exactly  by  a  number  exceeding  unity; 
as  6  by  2  or  3y  or  10  by  5,  &c.,  so  that  4  is  the 
lowest  composite  number.    Composite  numbers, 
between  themselves,  are  those  wnich  have  some 
«oniinon  measure  besides  unity;  as  12  and  15, 
ts  being  both  measured  by  3. 
Composite  Order.    See  Architecture. 
COMPOSITION,  ».  *.  Lat.  composition  Tlie. 
ct  of  forming  an  integral  of  various  dfssimilar 
aits;  a  mass  formed  by  mingling  different  in- 
gredients ;  the  act  of  bringing  simple  ideas  into 
compUcatiou :  opposed  to  analysis,  or  the  sepa- 
ration of  complex  notions ;  the  arrangement  of 
mous  figures  in  a  picture ;  the  act  of  discharg- 


ing a  debt  by  paying  part ;  the  sum  paid ; 
written  work ;  adjustment;  regulation;  the  state 
of  being  compounded;  union;  conjunction; 
combination ;  consistency ;  congruiw ;  compact ; 
agreement;  terms  on  which  differences  are 
settled. 

To  take  away  all  such  mutual  grievances,  ii^uries, 
and  wrongs,  there  was  no  way  but  only  by  going 
upon  composition  and  agreement  amongst  themselves. 
And  i^ain,  all  publick  regiment,  of  what  kind  soever, 
seemeth  evidently  to  have  arisen  from  deliberate  ad- 
vice, consultation,  and  composition  between  men, 
judging  it  convenient  and  behoveful.  Hooker, 

There  is  no  composition  in  these  news. 
That  gives  them  credit.  ■ 

— Indeed  they  are  disproportioned. 

Shahspeare,   OtheOo. 
A  preacher,  in  the  invention  of  matter,  election  of 
words,  composition  of    gesture,   look,  pronunciation, 
motion,  useth  all  these  faculties  at  once. 

Ben  Jonson's  Diseooeries. 
The  disposition  in  a  picture  is  an  assembling  of 
many  parts ;  is  also  called  the  composition,  by  which 
is  meant  the  distribution  and  orderly  placing  of  things, 
both  in  general  and  in  particular.  Dryden's  Dufresnoy, 
The  investigation  of  difficult  things,  by  the  method 
of  analysis,  ought  ever  to  precede  the  method  of  com- 
position, Newton's  Optieks, 
In  the  time  of  the  Yncas  reign  of  Peru,  no  compo- 
sition was  allowed  by  the  laws  to  be  used  in  point  of 
medicine,  but  only  simples  proper  to  each  disease. 

Temple. 

When  I  read  rules  of  criticism,  I  enquire  after  the 

works  of  the  author,  and    by  tl^t  means  discover 

what  he  likes  in  a  composition,        Addison's  Ovardian, 

Jove  mixed  up  all,  and  his  best  clay  employed. 
Then  called  the  happy  composition  Floyd.  Swifi, 

Contemplate  things  first  in  their  own  simple  na- 
tures, and  afterwards  view  them  in  composition  with 
other  things.  Watts,' 

Composition,  in  commerce,  a  sum  of  money 
in  part  payment  of  a  debt,  which  the  creditors 
accept  in  liquidation  of  the  whole,  and  for  which 
they  give  a  general  acquittance  to  the  debtor. 

Composition,  in  literature,  the  art  of  forming 
and  arranging  sentiments,  and  clothing  them 
with  language  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject. 

Composition,  in  logic,  a  method  of  reasoning, 
whereby  we  proceed  from  some  general  self- 
evident  truth  to  other  particular  and  singular 
ones.  In  arranging  our  thoughts,  there  are  two 
ways  of  proceeding  equally  within  our  choice : 
for  we  may  suppose  the  truths,  relating  to  any 
part  of  knowledge,  as  they  presented  themselves 
to  the  mind  in  the  manner  of  investigation ;  car- 
rying on  the  series  of  proofs  in  a  reverse  order, 
till  mey  at  last  terminate  in  first  principles ;  or, 
beginning  with  these  principles,  we  taiay  take  the 
contrary  way ;  and  from  them  deduee,  by  a  direct 
train  of  reasoning,  all  the  several  propositions 
we  want  to  establish.  This  diversity  in  the  man* 
ner  of  arranging  our  thoughts  gives  rise  to  the 
two-fold  division  of  method  established  among 
logicians,  called  analytic  and  synthetic. 

Composition,  in  music,  is  the  art  of  inventing 
and  writing  airs ;  of  accompanying  them  with  a 
suitable  harmony ;  and  forming  a  complete  piece 
of  music  in  all  its  parts. 
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Composition,  in  music,  is  also  applied  to  such 
oieces  as  are  formed  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
rt      Hence  duettos,  trios,  quartetos,  &c.  are 
called  compositions. 

CoHPOSiTioN,  or  CoMPOSiKG,  in  printing,  the 
arranging  of  several  types  or  letters  in  the  com- 
posing stick  in  order  to  form  a  line ;  and  of  se- 
veral lines  ranged  in  order,  in  the  galley,  to  make 
a  page ;  and  of  several  pages  to  make  a  form. 
•See  Printing. 

CO'M  POST,  n.  8.  &  o.  a.  >     Lat.  compositum, 

Co'mposture,  n.  8.  J  A  mixture  of  va- 

rious substances  for  enriching  the  ground ;  ma- 
nure ;  to  manure ;  to  enrich  with  soil. 
The  earth's  a  thief. 

That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  eompoffure  stolen 
Tom  general  excrements.  Shakspeare*    Timon, 

By  removing  into  worse  earth,  or  forbearing  to 
comport  the  earth,  water-mint  tnrneth  into  field-mint, 
and  the  colewort  into  rape.    Bacon'*  Natural  Hittory, 

As  for  earth,  it  eompoitetk  itself;  for  I  knew  a 
garden  that  had  a  field  poured  upon  it,  and  it  did  bear 
f rait  cxcellendy.  Id, 

There,  as  his  dream  foretold,  a  cart  he  found. 
That  carried  oompott  forth  to  dung  the  ground. 

Dryden, 
In  vain  the  nursling  grove 
Seems  fair  awhile,  cherished  with  foster  earth ; 
But  when  the  alien  eoanmgt  is  exhaust. 
Its  native  poverty  again  prevails.  Ph3ip§, 

Compost,  in  agriculture,  a  mixture  of  manure. 
An  oil  compost  is  recommended  in  the  Georgical 
Essays,  upon  a  supposition  that  the  food  of  vege- 
lables  is  of  an  oily  nature.  It  is  made  as  follows : 
Take  of  North  American  potassa  12  lbs.  Break 
the  salt  into  small  pieces,  and  put  it  into  a  con- 
venient vessel  with  four  gallons  of  water.  Let 
the  mixture  stand  forty-eight  hours;  then  add 
of  coarse  train  oil  fourteen  gallons.  In  a  few 
days  the  salt  will  be  dissolved,  and  the  mixture, 
upon  stirring,  will  become  nearly  uniform.  Take 
fourteen  bushels  of  sand,  or  twenty  of  dry 
mould ;  upon  these  pour  the  above  liquid  ingre- 
dients. Turn  this  compost  frequently  over,  and 
in  six  months  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  When  the 
liquid  ingredients  are  put  to  one  or  two  hogsheads 
of  water  a  liquid  compost  will  be  formed,  which 
must  be  used  with  a  water  cart.  This  compost, 
however,  the  inventor  himself  owns  to  be  inferior 
to  rotten  dung. 

On  the  supposition  that  vegetables  are  supports 
ed  by  matters  of  a  saline  nature,  composts  formed 
of  different  sorts  of  salts  have  been  contrived,  but 
with  little  success.  *  A  &mous  composition  of  this 
kind  was  once  sold  by  patent,  under  the  name  of 
Baron  Van  Haak's  compost;  but  the  Georgical 
JBssays  report  it  as  a  very  poor  one.  The  crop 
could  not  have  been  worse  had  it  been  left  desti- 
tute of  every  assistance.  Composts,  made  with 
putrefied  animal  substances,  imswer  much  bettef, 
m  most  cases,  than  any  other  kind  of  manure, 
but  they  are  difficult  to  be  procured.  The  fol- 
lowing is  recommended  by  Dr.  Hunter  of  York. 
'Take  a  sufficient  quantity  of  saw-dust,  incorpo- 
rate it  with  the  blood  and  offal  of  a  slaughter- 
house, putting  a  layer  of  one  and  a  layer  of  the 
other  till  the  whole  becomes  a  moist  and  fetid 
composition.    Two  loads  of  this  compost,  mixed 


with  three  loads  of  earth  will  be  sufficient  for  an 
acre  of  wheat  or  spring  cotton.  Being  a  kind  of 
top  dressing,  it  should  be  put  on  at  the  time  of 
sowing,  and  harrowed  in  with  the  grain.  As  this 
khid  of  compost  lies  in  a  small  compass,  it  seems 
well  adapted  for  the  use  of  those  faimers  who  are 
obliged  to  bring  their  manures  from  a  distance. 
It  is  besides  extremely  rich,  and  will  probably 
continue  in  the  land  much  longer  than  told-yard 
or  stable  dung.  I  apprehend  that  it  is  capable 
of  restoring  worn  out  land  to  its  original  fresh 
ness ;  and  I  am  induced  to  be  of  that  opinioi 
from  the  appearance  of  the  crop  now  growing 
upon  land  much  impoverished  by  bad  manage- 
ment. Mixing  dung  in  a  state  of  fermentation 
with  peat,  says  Mr.  Loudon,  or  forming  what  in 
Scotland  are  called  meadow-banx  middens  is  a 
successful  mode  of  increasing  the  quantity  of 
putrescent  manure.  The  peat  being  dug  and 
partially  dried  may  either  be  carted  into  the  form- 
yard  and  spread  over  the  cattle  court,  there  to 
remain  till  the  whole  is  carted  out  and  laid  upon 
a  dunghill  to  ferment;  or  it  may  be  mixed  up 
with  the  fann-yard  dung  as  carted  out.  If  care 
be  taken  to  watch  the  fermenting  process,  as  the 
fire  of  a  clay  kiln  is  watched,  a  few  loads  of  duog 
may  be  made  to  rot  many  loads  of  peat. 

COMPOSTELLA,  or  St.  Iaco  de  Compos- 
tella,  a  considerable  town  of  Spain,  the  capital 
of  Galicia,  with  an  archbishop's  see,  and  a  uni- 
versity founded  in  1533.  It  was  the  Drigantium 
of  the  ancients.  The  public  squares,  and  the 
churches,  particularly  the  metropolitan,  are  mag- 
nificent, and  it  has  a  mat  number  of  monaste- 
ries for  both  sexes.  It  is  pretended  that  the 
body  of  St.  James  was  buned  here ;  and  pil- 
grims still  walk  in  procession  to  the  church,  and 
visit  a  wooden  image  of  the  saint.  The  arch- 
bishop is  one  of  the  richest  prelates  in  Spain. 
This  town  is  the  seat  of  the  military  order  of  St. 
Jtgo,  or  St.  James,  having  cigfaty-sfeven  comman- 
deries,  and  a  revenue,  it  is  said,  of  200,000  golden 
ducats.  Some  trade  is  carried  on  'n  wine,  fruit, 
and  fish ;  and  manufactures  of  silk-stockings,  hat% 
paper,  and  leather.  Population  about  12,000. 
It  is  seated  on  a  peninsula,  formed  by  the  rivers 
Tambra  and  Ulla,  270  miles  north-west  of  Ma- 
drid. 

Compostella,  New,  a  rich  town  of  Mexico  in 
the  province  of  Xalisoo,  and  intendancr  of  Goa- 
dalaxara,  built  in  1331.  It  is  situated  near  the 
South  Sea,  400  miles  north-west  of  Mexico. 
The  soil  is  barren  and  the  air  unhealthy ;  but 
there  are  several  mines  of  silver  at  St.  Pecaque, 
and  some  excellent  tobacco  in  its  neighbourhood. 

COMPOTATION,  n.  s.  Lat.  coa^oUtio, 
The  act  of  drinking  or  tippling  together. 

Secrecy  to  words  spoke  under  the  rase,  cmly  mean, 
in  oompotaiion,  from  the  ancient  eostom  in  symposiack 
meetings^  to  wear  cbaplets  of  roses. 

Browne'*  Vwigm  Avwn. 

If  thon  wilt  prdlong 
Dire  compotofioA,  forthwith  reason  qoils 
Her  empire  to  confosion  and  misrule. 
And  vmin  debates ;  then  twenty  tongnss  at  once 
Conspire  in  senseless  jargon ;  nooght  is  heard 
But  din  and  vanons  clamour,  and  mad  laat. 
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COMP(yUND,».fl.,t;.ii.,ai^'.&«.  «.^      Lat. 

CoMPO'UKDABLEy  odj,  >  COmpO- 

COMPO'UNDER,  n.  S.  J  Tto.To 

DUDgle  many  ingredients  together  in  one  mass ; 
to  form  by  uniting  various  parts;  to  mingle  in 
different  positions;  to  combine;  to  adjust  a 
difference  by  some  recessi<ta  from  the  rigor  of 
claims;  to  discharge  a  debt  by  paying  only  part. 
To  bargain  in  the  lump ;  to  come  to  terms  by 
granting  something  on  each  side. 

Here  what  f  quod  I,  '  the  grete  sowne 
(Quod  he)  '  that  rombleth  up  and  downe. 
In  Fame's  Honse,  full  of  tidings, 
Bothe  of  faire  speche  and  of  chidingt. 
And  of  &]m  and  sothe,  campowned, 
Hexken  wel ;  it  ii  not  rowned. 

ChaueerU  Hotm  ofFamt, 

Thextlan,  conspiring  all  together  plaine. 
They  did  their  counsels  now  in  one  oompoimd. 
When  singled  forces  fule,  conioynd  may  gaine. 
The  Blatant  Beast,  the  fittest  meanes  they  found 
To  woric  his  utter  shame,  and  thoroughly  him  con- 
found. 


I  would  to  God  all  strifes  were  well  compmmded! 

SkakMpeare. 

Here 's  a  fellow  will  help  you  to-morrow ;  compound 

with  him  by  the  year.  Id,  Meamnfor  Meamre, 

If  there  be  aay  discord  or  suits  between  any  of  the 

funily,  they  are  eompomndgd  and  appeased. 

,        Baoon't  New  Atkmtii, 
Where  it  and  l^gris  embrace  each  other  under  the 
city  of  Apamia,  there   do  they  agree  of  «  joint  and 
itrnpomded  name,  and  are  called  Piio-Tigris. 

Raleigh't  Hiitory  of  the  World, 
0  then  let  me  in  time  compound 
And  pariey  with  those  conquering  eyes. 
Ere  they  have  tryed  the  force  to  wound. 
Ere  with  their  glancing  wheels  they  drive 
In  triumph  over  hearts  that  strive. 
And  them  that  yield  but  more  despise.        MandL 
'  They  were,  at  last,  glad  to  eompoiowl  for  his  bare 
'.  to  the  Tower.  Clarendon, 


^nj  but  for  half  .the  virtues  of  this  wife ; 
CompMmd  for  all  the  rest,  with  longer  life. 

Dryden, 
But  aselesa  all,  when  he  despairing  found 
Catullus  then  did  with  the  winds  compound. 

Id,   Jmenal. 
The  ideas,  being  each  but  one  single  perception, 
are  easier  got   than   the  more  complex  ones ;  and 
therefore  are  not  liable  to  the  uncertainty  which  at- 
teads  those  eompotmd  ones.  Locke, 

Love  why  none  one  passion  call. 
When  ^  a  compound  of  them  all  ; 
Where  hot  and  cold,  where  sharp  and  sweet. 
In  all  their  equipages  meet.  Swift. 

Those  softners,  sweetners,  compounden,  and  ex- 
pcdient-mongers,  who  shake  their  heads  so  strongly. 

Id. 
We  caaaot  have  a  single  image  that  did  not  enter 
through  the  sight ;  but  we  have  the  power  of  altering 
aad  fompimmdunf  Uiose  images  into  all  the  varieties  of 
picture.  AddUon*i  Spectator. 

HuMe  who  are  his  greatest  admirers,  seem  pleased 
vith  theoi  as  beauties ;'  I  speak  of  his  compound  epi- 
«l»eia  Pope. 

^^ball  I,  ye  gods !  he  cries,  my  debts  eompound  ? 

Gay. 
Cemfound  substances  are  made  up  of  two  or  mor< 
nsiple  substance!.  '     Wattt't  Logiek. 

Vol.  VI. 


The  value  of  any  object  that  supplies  the  wants  or 
pleasures  of  mankind,  is  compounded  of  jts  snbstanee 
and  its  form,  of  the  materials  and  its  manufacture. 

Gibkon. 

Compound  Interest,  interest  upon  interest,  is 
that  which  is  reckoned  not  only  upon  the  princi- 
pal, but  upon  the  interest  itself;  which  hereby 
becomes  a  Sort  of  additional  principal.  See 
Interest. 

Compound  Numbers,  those  which  can  1^ 
divided  by  some  other  number  besides  unity, 
without  leaving  any  remainder;  such  are  18,20, 
&c.  the  first  being  measured  by  the  numbers  2, 
6,  or  9;  and  the  second  by  the  numbers  2,  4, 
5,10. 

COMPREHE'ND,  t;.a.    j       Lat.    compre- 
Compreue'nsible,  at^.  hendo,      c^mpre- 

Comprehe'nsibly,  adv.         hensibUi* ;       Fr. 
Comprehe'nsion,  n.<.         ycomprehermble ; 
Cqufkzee'vsive,  adj.         '  Lat.    cam^eken- 
Comprehe'nsively,  adv.       sio.      To    oom- 
Comprehe'nsiveness,  n.  «.  J  prise ;     to     i»«- 
clude ;  to  contain ;  to  imply.    It  applies  parti- 
cularly  to    the  mind ;    tnus    too    it    signifies 
intelligible;  conceivable  by  the  understanding. 
The  power  of  the  mind  to  admit  and  contain 
many  ideas  at  once.    The  noun  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  summary ;  epitome ;  compendium ;  ab- 
stract ;  abridgement  in  which  much  is  comprised. 
In  rhetoric  it  is  a  trope  or  figure  by  which  the 
name  of  a  whole  is  put  for  a  part,  or  that  of  a 
part  for  the  whole,  or  a  definite  number  for  an 
indefinite. 

'  Sir !'  quod  he,  '  sithens  firste  Frouthe 
Have  any  maner  witte  fro  youthe. 
Or  kindly  undersUndinge 
To  comprehende  in  any  thinge 
What  love  was  in  mine  owne  wit. 

ChoMcerU  Soke  of  the  Duchem. 
Rome  was  not  better  by  her  Horace  taugh  t. 
Than  we  are  here  to  oonipreAeiui  his  thought. 

WaUer. 

In  the  Old  Testament  there  is  a  close  oompr^Amtioii 

of  the  New,  in  the  New  an   open  discovery  of  the 

Old.  Hooker. 

Lest  this  part  of  knowledge  should  seem   to  any 

not  oomprehemible  by  axiom,  we  will  set  down  some 

heads,  of  it  Bacon. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  grow  '.'Id  in  the  study  of 

every  necessary  thing,  in  an  art  which  comprehend*  so 

many  several  parts.  Dryden't  Dufremoy. 

No  other  fear  himself  could  comprehend. 

Than  lest  heaven  fall  ere  thither  he  ascend. 

MarveU. 
You  gende  shepherds,  and  you  snowy  sires. 
That  sit  around,  my  rugged  rhymes  attending ; 
How  may  I  hope  to  quit  your  strong  desires. 
In  verse  uncouth,  such  wonders  comprehending. 

FUtcher't  Purple  Idand. 
So  diffusive,  so  comprehenshe,  so  catholic  a  grace  is 
charity,  that  whatever  time  is  the  opportunity  of  any 
other  virtue,  that  time  is  the  opportunity  of  charity. 

Spratfe  Sermoni. 

You  give  no  proof  of  decay  of  your  judgment,  and 

compreheneion  of  all  things,  within  the  compass  of  an 

human  understanding.  Dryden. 

The  horizon  sets  the  bounds  between  the  enlight- 
ened and  dark  parts  of  things,  between  what  is  and 
wh*.t  is  not  oomprehemiUe  by  us.  Locko. 
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,    Hjs  htnd  mksUunedy  hit  uneoitttptad  heart. 
His  cmni^tftenme  hetd ;  nXl  interests  veigh«d. 
All  £ii»>pe  tared,  yet  Britain  not  betrajpcd. 

Pope't  Ejputlet, 
Compare  the  beauty  and    com^ehentvoenen  of  le- 
gends on  ancient  coins.      Adiuon  on  Ancient  MedaU. 

As  when  some  skilful  cook  to  please  each  guest. 
Would  in  one  mixture  compreA«iu(  a  feast. 
With  due  proportion  and  judicious  care. 
He  fills  his  dish  with  different  sorts  of  fare. 
Fishes  and  fowls  deliciously  unite 
To  feast  at  once  the  taste,  the  smell,  and  tight.  Ckny, 
Tis  he  alone,  whose  comprdwnMe  mind. 

From  sitnation,  temper,  soil,  and  clime. 
Explored  a  nation's  ▼arious  powers  can  bind. 

And  various  orders  in  one  form  sublime 
Of  policy.  Beath  . 

Then  farewell  Horace ;  whom  I  hated  so. 

Not  for  thy  faults  but  mine ;  it  is  a  curse 
To  understand,  not  feel  thy  lyric  flow. 
To  oomprehend,  but  never  love  thy  Terse. 

Byron,     ChOde  Barold. 

Comprehension,  in  English  church  history, 
denotes  a  scheme  proposal  by  Sir  Orlando 
firidgroan  in  1667-8,  for  relaxing,  the  terms  of 
conformity  in  behalf  of  Protestant  Dissenters, 
and  admitting  them  into  the  communion  of  the 
church.  A  bill  for  this  purpose  was  drawn  up 
by  lord  chief  baron  Hale,  but  disallowed.  The 
attempt  was  renewed  by  Tillotson  and  Stilling- 
€eet  in  1674,  and  the  terms  were  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  non-conformists;  but  the 
bishops  refused  theii  assent.  This  scheme  was 
likewise  revived  again  immediately  after  the  It»- 
volution;  the  king  and  queen  expressed  their 
desire  of  an  union;  however  the  design  failed 
afler  two  attempts,  and  the  act  of  toleration  was 
obtained. 

Comprehension,  in  metaphysics,  is  that  act 
of  the  mind  whereby  it  comprehends  or  knows* 
any  object  that  is  presented  to  it  on  all  the  sides 
on  which  it  is  capable  of  being  apprehended  or 
known. 
COMPRE'SS,  v.a,kn.  «.^     Lat.  compretsusy 
Cohpressibi'lity,  n.s.        compreuio.      To 
CompreTssible,  adj.  [force  into  a  nar- 

CoM pre'ssibleness,  n.  $.    Trower    compass  ; 
Compre'ssion,  n.  f .  to  squeeze  toge- 

Compre'ssure,  n.  $.  J  ther.  To  embrace. 

Compressibility  is  the  quality  of  being  compres- 
sible; the  quality  of  admitting  to  be  brought  by 
force  into  a  narrow  compass ;  as  air  may  be 
compressed,  but  water  can  by  no  violence  be  re- 
duced to  less  space  than  it  naturally  occupies; 
and  compression  is  the  act  of  bringing  the  parts 
of  any  body  more  near  to  each  other  by  violence ; 
the  quality  of  admitting  such  an  effect  of  force  a& 
may  compel  the  body  compressed  into  a  narrower 
Kpace. 

\^enever  a  solid  body  is  pressed,  there  is  an  in- 
ward tumult  in  the  parts,  seeking  to  deliver  themselves 
from  the  eompremion ;  and  this  is  the  cause  of  all  vio- 
lent motion.  Bacon, 
Tears  are  the  effects  of  the  eompretnon  of  the  mois- 
ture of  the  brain,  upon  dilatation  of  the  spirits. 

Baeon't  Natural  History, 

There  behkg  spiral  particles,  accounts  for  the  elfesti- 

dty  of  air ;  there  being  spherical  particles,  which  give 

free  passage  to  any  heterogeneoaa  matter,  accounts  for 

air's  being  compreMnUe, 

Ck^ym't  Phiiotophieal  Pfiaeipim, 


We  tried  whether  b»at  woald^  iiotirith«a&4iiy  w 
forcible  a  eompretnare,  dilate  it 

B€yk'*apni^»fikeAv. 
Her  Neptune  eyed,  w^  bloom  of  beauty  UcA, 
And  in  his  cave  the  yielding  nyuph  conprvif. 

P«p«'«C%My. 

There  w»  in  ihe'islaBd  of  lo,  a  yonng  ghl  <m». 

premd  by  a  genios,  irho  delighted  te  aswdate  with 

the  mnaes.  pm 

COMPRFNT,  *.  n.  Lat.  ton^nimere.  To  print 
together;  it  is  commonly  taken,  in  law,  for  the 
deceitful  printing  of  another'a  ^opy,  of  book,  b 
the  prejudice  of  the  rightful  proprietor. 

COMPRl'SE,  V.  a.  Fr.  camprendrey  wmprA, 
To  contain ;  to  comprehend ;  to  inclade. 
Rome  wos  the  whole  worid,  and  al  the  worid  ♦o*  tUnoe, 

And  if  things  named  their  names  doo  equalise,     • 
When  land  and  sea  fe  name,  then  naaae  ye  Rome ; 
Rome,  ye  bad  and  eea  ooaiprise. 


Neoestt'ty  of  ahoftaess  canaath  mat  to  cot  off  im 
pertinent  disoewMS,  and  to  conprtw  anidi  matter  in 
few  words.  Hooker. 

Do  they  not,  under  doctrine,  oompr^ead  the  same 
that  we  intend  by  matters  of  faith  t  Do  not  they,  m- 
der  discipline,  eomprito  the  regimen  of  the  church  t 

But  with  this  sad  news  surprised, 
Soon  she  let  that  wceness  fall. 
And  would  gladly  yfeld  to  aH 
So  it  had  his  stay  oomprtMed,  MandL 

The  wretdied  have  no  country :  that  dear  w^m* 
Oomprutes  home,  kind  kindred,  fostering  friends. 
Protecting  laws,  all  that  binds  man  to  man — 
^t  none  of  these  are  mine ; — I  have  no  countiy^— 
Maiurin**  Bertrm. 

COMPROBATION,  ».,.  IjA.  tamproh:. 
Proof;  attestation. 

That  is  only  eateemed  a  legal  testimony,  which  re- 
ceives eoiiqifobmiion  from  the  tnouths  of  at  least  two 
witnesses.  ~ 


!Lat.  compro- 
ihissum.  Com- 


CO'MPROMISE,n.«.&v.fl. 

Com promisso'bial,  adj. 
promise  is  a  mutual  promise  of  two  or  more 
parties  at  difference,  to  lefer  the  ending  of  thdr 
controversies  to  the  arbitrement  or  equity  of  one 
or  more  arbitrators.  A  compact  or  Daigaio,  in 
which  some  concessions  are  made  on  each  side. 
The  verb  signifies  to  compound ;  to  adjust  a 
compact  by  mutual  concessions.  Shakspeaie 
uses  it  in  the  simple  sense  of  to  accord,  and  to 
agree. 

Wars  have  not  wasted  it,  for  warred  he  hath  not , 
But  basely  yielded,  upon  oompromua,' 
That  which  his  ancestors  atchieved  with  blows. 

Shaktpeare.    Rickard  IL 

Laban  and  himself  were  compromiMod, 
That  all  the  yearlings,  which  were  streaked  and  pied. 
Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire.     Id.  Merekant  of  Vemee. 

COMPROVI'NCIAL,  n.  s.  From  cw  and 
provincial.    Belonging  to  the  same  province. 

At  the  consecration  of  an  archbishop,  all  Us  em- 
prootndalt  ought  to  give  their  attfladanoe. 

AyHjgh't  Parmym, 

COMPT,n.i.&t;.a.-)     Lat.    computut;   Fr. 

Co'mpter,  n.  «.        >compte.  Account;  com- 

Co'mptible,  o^r*.  3  putation;  reckoning.  The 
verb  is  now  spelt  Couvt,  which  see  Theadjec- 
tive  is  employed  in  the  sense  of  aeooaolable ; 
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mpODsiblt ;   ready  to  give  account ;  subject ; 
scbBosiw. 

Good  besntiet,  let  me  tiwtam  mj  teorn ;  I  tin  mj 
mafiiUe  even  to  the  leaet  finiiter  luage.    Suktptmn. 

Yovr  servants  ever 
BefO  diein,  tlneinoeivee,  and  what  is  thein^  in  oon^. 
To  stake  their  audit  at  yoor  highness'  pleasure, 
Sdl  to  return  your  own.  Id.  King  J^kn, 

DiMiain  not.  Snow !  my  humble  verse  lo  hear, 
8ti^  thy  Uack  pen  awhile  behind  thy  ear : 
I  bcther  thy  eseqMlir  ^ine  with  sums  untold, 
kaA  thy  widi)-giaepiiig  hand  grew  black  with  gokU 

COMPTON  (Henry);  bi^op  of  LoiWoo,  was 
ibe  yoongest  son  of  Spmer  earl  of  Northamp- 
loB,aiid  bom  in  1632.  After  the  Restoratioa  be 
became  comet  of  a  regiment  of  horse ;  but  soon 
after,  quitting  the  army,  was  made  bishop  of  Ox- 
find  hi  1674;  and  in  1675  bishojp  of  Loudon. 
He  was  entmeted  with  the  edacwtkm  of  the  two 
princesses  Mary  and  Anne,  whom  he  afterwards 
snrried  to  the  princes  of  Oiange and  Denmark; 
and  their  firmness  in  the  protestant  raligion  was 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  their  tutor,  to  whom, 
wtea  popery  began  to  prevail  at  court,  it  was  im- 
puted as  an  unpardonable  crime.  He  was  sus- 
pended from  his  ecclesiastical  functions  by  James 
U.  but  restored  again  on  the  prince  of  Orauge's 
iQvasion.  He  performed  the  ceremony  of  the 
coTDoation  of  that  prince ;  was  appointed  one  of 
tbe  commissioners  for  revising  the  liturgy ;  and 
labored  with  much  zeal  to  reconcile  dissenters  to 
the  chofch.  His  spirit  of  moderation  made  him 
Qopopolar  with  the  clergy,  and  in  all  probability 
checked  his  further  promotion.  He  died  in  1 713 
having  published  a  Treatise  on  the  Communion ; 
Seven  Letters  on  Religious  Subjects,  and  a  Trans- 
lation of  the  Jesuits*  Intrigues. 

COMPTONITE.  A  new  mineral  found  in 
ejected  masses  on  Moimt  Vesuvius.  It  occurs 
oyitaUised,  in  oblique  four-sided  prisms,  trun- 
ened.  The  angles  of  the  oblique  prism  are 
probably  90°  51'  and  88*  O*.  Transparent,  or 
leni-transparent.  Gelatinises  with  acids,  and  it 
ii  ssmetimes  accompanied  with  acicular  arrago- 
BKe.  It  was  first  brought  to  this  country  by  lord 
Comptony  in  1818. 
COMPTRO'LL,  V.  a.  )  This  word  is  writ- 
CoM ptro'lleb,  n.t.  >  ten  by  some  authors, 
CoMprao'LLEasBJPy  n.s.3  who  did  not  attend 
to  the  etymology,  for  control ;  and  some  of  its 
<lerivatives  are  written  in  the  same  manner.  To 
coatml ;  to  over-nile ;  to  oppose.  The  noun  sig- 
ufies  director;  supervisor;  superior  intendant ; 
gpremor. 


This  Bight  he 


a  supper*  aad  a  great  one. 


To 

I  eas  qpoke  to,  with  Sir  Henry  Guilford, 

Thkwi^tto^BompinUen,  Shak^eare.  BemjfVIIL 

The  gayle  Iw  stanneiy-caases  is  anneked  to  the 
trnpntiutkip.  Cartu^t  Smnejf  of  Cohmall, 

The  oMtpfroOsrs  of  vulgar  opinions  protend  to  find 
•at  sadk  a  similitude  in  some  kind  of  baboons. 

If  y  btea  permit  me  not  hon  henoe  «•  fly ; 
Kor  he,  the  great  mmtftnMtt  ef  the  sky. 

COMPUL'SATORT,  a^,  X     Lat.  cempiiiMir. 

CoMPt/LSAriTCLY,  oAo,      5  Having  the  farce 

of  corapelUng;  co-adire;  with  force;  by  rasttiim. 


Which  is  no  other » 
But  to  recover  from  us  by  strong  hand, 
And  terms  cotnptdtatory,  those  foresaid  lands 
So  by  his  father  lost.  ShakipemM,  Umdet. 

COMPU'LSION,n.r.  Lat.  compuWo.  The 
act  of  compelling  to  something.  Force;  vio- 
lence of  the  agent;  the  state  of  being  compelled; 
violence  suffered. 

Bound  unto  me;  but  not  with  such  hard  bands 
Of  strong  oemrpmUkm  and  streight  violence 
As  now  in  miserable  state  he  stands ; 
But  with  sweet  love  and  sure  benevolence, 
Voide  of  maUtious  mind  or  foul  offence.  ^peiuer. 

Such  sweet  oompuUon  doth  in  musick  lie. 
To  lull  the  danghlen  of  necessity.  MiUon, 

CompuUon  thus  transported !     Id.  Paradue  Lott. 

When  the  fierce  foe  hung  on  our  broken  rear. 
With  what  eompmUom  and  laborious  flight 
We  sunk  thus  low.  -  Id, 

Compidikm  is  in  an  agont  capable  of  volition,  when 
the  begionhig  or  continuation  of  any  action  ii  contrary 
to  the  preference  of  his  mind.  Locke. 

COMPU'LSI VE,  adj.  "J     Fr.  campuUer ;  Lat. 

Compu'lsively,  adv.    ycompulna.  Having  the 

Comeu'lsiven ESS, n.s. 3  power  to  compel;  for- 
cible. 

The  Danube,  vast  and  deep, 
Supreme  of  rivers !  to  the  frightful  brink. 
Urged  by  mmpidtme  arms,  soon  as  they  reached. 
New  terror  chilled  their  veins.  PhiUipt. 

The  clergy  would  bo  glad  to  recover  their  dues  by 
a  more  short  and  o$wqmltio$  method.  Surift. 

COMPUXSORY,  adj. »      Fr.      compulsoh-e. 

Compulso'rily,  adv,  S  Having  the  power  of 
necessitating  or  compelling. 

'Vo  say  tliat  the  better  deserver  hath  such  right  to 
govern,  as  he  may  emnptUtorilsf  bring  under  the  less 
worthy,  is  idle.  Bitcon- 

He  erreth  in  this,  to  think  that  actions,  proceeding 
from  fear,  are  properly  eonqfubory  actions  ;  which,  in 
truth,  are  not  only  voluntary,  but  free  actions ;  neither 
compelled,  nor  so  much  as  physically  necessitated. 

BramhaU  agaimt  Hcbbti. 

Kindly  it  would  be  taken  to  comply  with  a  patent, 
although  not  cmipidtofy.  Smft. 

COMPU'NCTION,  n.i.-J  Fr.  componction, 
Compu'nctious,  adj.  >  from  Lat.  pungo, 
Compu'nctive,  adj.         jpunctum^  to  prick. 

The  power  of  pricking ;  stimulation ;  irritation. 

Applied  to  the  mind,  it  signifies  the  throbbings  of 

remorse. 

Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse. 

That  no  mmpmnliom  visitings  ^  nature 

Shake  my  fell  purpose.  ShaJupeare,  Macbeth. 

This  is  Aat  add  and  piercing  spirit,  which,  ^Ith 

such  activity  and  omfmetum,  invadeth  the  brains  and 

nostrils  of  those  that  receive  it. 

Br&wn§*i  Vulgar  Errours. 
He  acknowledged  his  disloyalty  to  the  king/  with 

expiemions  of  great  wa^mmtum..  Clarendon. 

COMPURGATION,  n. «.  j  Lat.  eowpMr- 
CoMPURGA  TOR,  n.  s.  igatio.    The  prac- 

tice of  justifying  one  man's  veraeity  by  the  testi- 
mony of  another.  Compurgator  is  the  agent  Who 
yields  such  testimony. 

The  next  quarry,  or  chalk-^,  will  give  aboadaat 
attestation :  these  ase  so  obvious,  that  I  need  not  be 
far  to  saek  fsr  a  eam^pmyator. 

Weodmard*!  Natural  HUtor$, 
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COMPUTE,  v.o,&fi.«.-\     LAUcomputo,  To 
Compu'table,  adj.  I  reckon ;    to   calcu- 

Computa'tion,  n. s.       Male;    to    number; 
Compu'ter,  n.  5.  i  to  count.   The  deri- 

Com'putist.  J  vatives  have  this  ex- 

dusive  application. 

My  princely  father 
Then,  by  jiut  computation  of  the  time. 
Found  Uiat  the  issue  was  not  his. 

Shakspmre,  Richard  ill. 

Though  there  were  a  fatality  in  this  year,  yet  divers 

were  oat  in  their  account,  aberring  several  ways  from 

the  true  and  just  compute ;  and  calling  that  one  year 

which  perhaps  might  be  another. 

Brown^i  Vulgar  Erroun, 

If,  instead  of  twenty-four  letters,  there  were  twenty- 

V>ur  millions,  as  those  twenty-four  millions  are  a  finite 

number,  so  would. all  combinations  thereof  be  finite, 

though  not,  easily  computable  by  arithmetic. 

Haie'9  Origm  of  Memhmd, 
Andj  as  it  works,  the  industrious  bee 
Computea  its  time  as  well  as  we.  MarveU, 

I  have  known  some  such  ill  oomiputon,  as  to  imagine 
the  many  millions  in  stocks  so  much  real  wealth. 

Smfi, 
We  pass  for  women  of  fifty  :  many  additional  years 
are  thrown  into  female  oomputatum*  of  this  nature. 

Addiaon'i  Guardian. 
Alas !  not  dazzled  with  their  noon-tide  ray. 
Compute  the  mom  and  evening  to  the  day  ; 
The  whole  amount  of  that  enormous  fame, 
A  tale  that  blends  their  glory  with  their  shame.  Pope, 
The  treasurer  was  a  wise  man,  and  a  strict  oompu- 
titt.  WbtUm. 

Did  man  compute 
Existence  by  enjoyment,  and  count  o'er 
Such  hours  'gaint  years  of  life, — say,  would  he  name 
threescore.  JETyron.     Ckilde  HanU. 

CO'MRADE,  n.s.  Fr.  cameradCf  from  eameroy 
a  chamber ;  one  that  lodges  in  the  same  chamber, 
eontubemio  fntitur.  One  who  dwells  in  the 
same  house  or  chamber.  A  companion ;  a  part- 
ner in  any  labor  or  danger. 

Rather  I  abjure  all  roofe,  and  chuse 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl. 

Shakepeare,     King  Lear, 
He  permitted  them 
To  put  out  both  thine  eyes,  and  fettered  send  thee 
Into  the  common  prison,  there  to  grind 
Among  the  slaves  and  asses,  thy  eomradee. 
As  good  for  nothing  else.  MUum'e  Agonistet, 

A  footman,  being  newly  married,  desired  hu  com- 
rode  to  tell  him  freely  what  the  town  said  of  it  Sunft. 
His  back  was  to  the  dashing  spray-— 
Behind  but  close — ^his  comradee  lay. — 

Bjfron.     Bride  of  Abgfdoi, 
And  then  into  a  hoarser  murmur  grew. 

An  ominous,  and  wild  and  desperate  sound. 
And  when  his  eomradet  thought  each  other  knew, 
Twas  but  his  own,  suppressed  till  now  he  found. 
And  out  they  spake  of  lots  of  flesh  and  blood. 
And  who  should  die  to  be  his  fellow's  food. 

Id.     Don  Juan. 

CON.  A  Latin  inseparable  preposition,  which, 
at  the  beginning  of  words,  signifies  union  or  as- 
sociation ;  as  concourse,  a  running  together ;  to 
convene^  to  come  together.  Some  authors  omit 
the  final  consonant,  in  various  instances,  as  co- 
temporary,  instead  of  contemporary,  but  this 
pnictice  is  not  to  be  recommended. 


Con  .  A  cant  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  contra , 
against.  Thus  abridged  it  means  the  negative 
side  of  a  question ;  and  is  always  used  io  con- 
juction  wiUi  the  word  pro. 

Of  many  knotty  points  they  spokcM 
And  pro  and  eon  by  tums  they  took.        Pritr. 
Co V,  17.  d.      "^     Goth,  cunnan  ;  Swed.  haata ; 
Co'NM£R,n.   >Ang.-Saz.cennan,  cunnan.  To 
Co'nming,,!!.  3  have  a  knowledge  of ;  to  per- 
ceive ;  to  study ;  to  commit  to  memory ;  to  leam; 
to  look  over.    The  first  of  the  nouns  is  seldom,  if 
ever  used,  but  in  the  compound,  an  ale-couner. 
Conningi  which,  as  a  noan,  signifies  knowledge, 
ability,  is  obsolete.    Spenser  says,  <Yet  as  I 
conne,  my  conning  I  will  strain.*    Shakspeaie 
employs  the  phrase  to  con  thanks,  simply  to  ex- 

Sress,  to  thank.    *  I  con  him  no  thanks  for't  in 
le  nature  he  delivers  it.'    It  b  thus  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  French  phrase,  soootr  grL  See 

COND. 

And  saide»  Sire  Knight,  here  forth  oe  Uth  no  wij. 
Tell  me  what  that  ye  sekoi  by  your  fay, 
Peraventnre  it  may  the  better  be. 
These  olde  folk  con  mochel  thing,  quod  she. 

Chomeer,     Cani.  TAu 
Now  certes  I  woldon  my  diligence 
To  conne  it  all  or  Cristemaase  he  went.  U, 

Ah !  Cuddy,  then  quoth  Colin,  thou'c  a  fbn. 
That  hast  not  seen  least  part  of  Nature's  work  : 
Much  more  there  is  unkend  than  thou  doest  hon, 

Spenter.     CoUn  CUmt't  come  home  again. 

Each  rowme  she  sought,  but  them  all  empty  ibnd ; 

That  all  were  fled  for  fnre,  but  whether  nether  kmd^ 

Id,     Faerie  Queeu^ 

Pretty  answers !  have  you  not  been  acquainted  with 
goldsmiths  wives,  and  conned  them  out  of  rings  ? 

Shaiupeare. 

Our  understanding  cannot  in  this  body  arrive  se 
clearly  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  things  invisible, 
as  by  orderly  conning  over  the  visible  and  inferioar 
creatures.  MlUm. 

All  this  while  John  had  conned  over  such  a  catsp 
logue  of  hard  words,  as  were  enough  to  conjure  up 
the  devil.  Arbuthnet, 

My  passions,  when  once  lighted  up,  raged  like  lO 
many  devils,  till  they  got  vent  in  rhyme  ^  and  then  the 
eomdng  over  my  verses,  like  a  spell,  soothed  all  into 
quiet.  Bmnt.    \ 

CONARION,the  pineal  gland. 

CONATUS,  a  term  frequently  used  in  philo-    | 
sophy  and  mathematics,  defined  by  some  to  be 
a  quantity  of  motion  not  capable  of  being  ex-    | 
pressed  by  any  time  or  length  ;  as  the  conatus 
recedendi  ab  axemotus,is  the  endeavour  which  a    I 
body,  moved  circularly,  makes  to  recede,  or  fly 
off  nrom  the  centre  of  its  motions .  I 

CON  AWANGO,  or  Conwonoa,  a  river  of  the  I 
United  States,  which  rises  in  New  York,  and  runs  , 
into  the  Alleghany  on  the  north  side.  I 

CONCA  (Sir  Sebastian),  a  celebrated  histo- 
rical and  portrait  painter,  born  at  Gaeta  in  1679.    | 
He  was  a  disciple  of  the  femous  Francis  Soli- 
mena ;  who  employed  him  to  sketch  after  his   j 
designs ;  and  afterwards,  by  painting  small  por- 
traits at  a  low  price,  he  obtained  a  considerable    I 
fortune.     By  this  means  also  he  acquired  great    I 
freedom  of  hand  in  pencilling  and  coloring.    , 
His  great  ^tron  was  cardinal  Ottoboni,  who  in-    | 
troduoed  urn  to  pope  Clement  XI.,  for  whom  he    \ 
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eneated  the  picture  of  Jeiemiah,  io  the  church 
of  St  John  de  Lateran,  with  universal  applause. 
This  pope,  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  acade- 
micians of  St  Luke,  conferred  on  him  the  order 
of  knighthood.  Almost  ell  the  churches  and 
cbapelrof  Italy  are  enriched  with  his  composi- 
tions. He  was  earnestly  invited  by  Philip  V.  of 
Spain  to  visit  his  court,  but  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  leave  Rome.  He  painted  two  ad- 
mirable pictures  for  the  king  of  Poland,  with 
figures  as  large  as  life;  the  one  representing 
Alexander  presenting  Bucephalus  to  Philip,  the 
other  Alexander's  marriage  with  Roxana.  In 
1757  Philip  V.  of  Spain  ennobled 'him.  He  was 
then  sevens-eight,  and  died  in  1761,  aged  eighty- 
two. 

CONCA'MERATE,  v.  a.  i      Lat.  concamero ; 

Concamera'tion,  n.  s.  S  Or.  luifiapa.  To 
arch  or  vault  over ;  to  bend  over  in  a  concave 
ibrm.    The  noun  signifies  an  arch ;  a  vault. 

Of  the  Qpper  beak,  an  inch  and  a  half  consisteth  of 
one  eoHcamertOed  bona,  bended  downwards,  and 
toothed  M  the  other.  Cfrmo** 


Whet  a  romance  it  the  story  of  those  impossible 
csMomercrtioftf y  and  feigned  rotations  of  solid  orbs ! 

Gtanoiile't  Sceptit, 

CONCAN,  a  district  of  southern  Indfa,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Hindostan,  in  the  province  of 
Bejapore.  It  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
continent  by  the  western  Ghauts.  The  country 
declines  gradually  from  the  mountains  towards 
the  sea,  and  is  intersected  by  a  number  of  small 
streams.  The  coast  is  broken  into  a  number  of 
small  bays  and  harbours ;  and,  as  the  l^nd  and 
sea  breezes  blow  alternately  on  and  from  the 
coast,  vessels  steering  along  it  are  obliged  to 
keep  within  sight  of  land.  When  the  Moguls 
seized  Hindostain  they  found  this  coast  infested 
with  pirates,  and  fitted  out  a  fleet  to  protect 
their  vessels.  The  Mahrattas  armed  against  the 
Moguls,  ravaged  their  possessions,  and  fitted  out 
a  fleet  to  protect  the  pirates.  On  this  Conajee 
Angria,  governor  of  Sevemdroog,  one  of  the  best 
fortresses  on  the  coast,  formed  an  independent 
state,  and  in  a  short  time  extended  his  do- 
minions forty  leagues  along  the  coast,  and  six 
towards  the  monntains.  His  successors  took  the 
name  of  Angria,  and  made  peace  with  the  Mah- 
tattas,  on  paying  an  annual  tribute.  They  con- 
tinued to  n^e  depredations  on  the  coast,  and 
to  seize  all  vessels  that  passed  that  way,  till  1756, 
when  their  fleet  was  aestroyed,  and  the  strong 
fort  of  Gheria,  where  the  chief  resided,  was 
taken  by  admiral  Watson  and  colonel  Clive. 
The  whole  country,  with  the  exception  of  Ban- 
cote,  was  now  restored  to  the  Mahrattas.  The 
principal  towns  are  Choul,  Bancote  or  Fort  Vic- 
toria, Dabul  or  Sevemdroog,  Gheria,  Tamana, 
and  Rajpore.  Concan  lies  between  16°  and  \9° 
N.lat. 

CONC ARNEAU,  a  sea-port  town  of  France, 
ia  the  department  of  Finistenre.  It  is  ten  miles 
S.  S.  E.  of  Qaimper,  and  has  a  castle.  Inhabi- 
tants, who  live  by  the  pilchard  fishery,  about 

aooo. 

CONCATENATE,  r.  a.  >     Old  Fr.  concathe- 
CoHCATEN a'tson,  n. f.     S  nation;  from  Lat. 
a  chain.    The  old  English  spelling  was 


identical  with  the  French.  To  link  together ;  to 
connect  in  a  successive  order.  The  noun  signi- 
fies a  series  of  links ;  an  unbroken  succession. 

If  Chapman  affected  the  reputation  of  rendering 
line  for  line,  the  specious  expedient  of  chusing  a  pro- 
tracted measure,  which  cancatenaU^  two  lines  together, 
undoubtedly  favoured   his  usual  propensity  to  peri- 
phrasis. WartOH,     Hut,  Eng,  Poetry, 
The  stoicks  affirmed  a  faul  unchangeable  eofiea/«fia- 
tion  of  causes  reaching  even  to  the  elicit  acta  of  man's 
will.  South. 
CONCA'VE,  t;.,  n.  f .  &  adj.  ^       Fr.  c<yncai>e  ; 
Concava'tion,  ».  $.              I  Sp.   and     Ital. 
Conca'veness,  n.  «.               [concavo ;     Lat. 
Conca'vity,  n.  i.                  fconcavus.     The 
Conca'vous,  04;.                    !  interior;  the  hol- 
Conca'vously,  adv.             J  lowofanysphe-  ' 
rical,  spheroidal,  or  elliptical  body,  as  of  a  bowl, 
an  arch,  or  an  egg-shell,  is  concave ;    the  word 
is  opposed  to  convex,  which  denotes  the  exterior 
of  such  a  body.  The  derivative  words,  of  course, 
follow  the  meaning  of  the  primary.    We  use  the 
word  hollow  as  synonymous  with  deceitful ;  and 
Shakspeare  uses  the  word  concave  in  the  same 
sense. 

Have  yott  not  made  an  universal  shout. 
That  Tyber  trembled  underneath  his  banks. 
To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds 
Made  in  his  eonoane  shores  ? 

Sfuikspeare.     Julhu  Ceetar. 
For  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think  him  as  concave  as 
a  covered  goblet,  or  a  worm-eaten  nut. 

Id.  As  You  Like  It. 
The  dolphin  that  carrieth  Arion  is  concaooutly  in- 
verted, and  hath  its  spine  depressed. 

Browned  Vuigar  Errourt. 
At  which  the  universal  host  sent  up 
A  shout  that  tore  hell's  concave. 

MUton't  Paradise  Lost. 

Niches  that  contain  figures  of  white  marble  should 

not  be  coloured  in  their  coneanity  too  black.       WotUrn^ 

These  great  fragments  falling  hollow,  inclosed  un- 

der  their  oonoane  surface  a  great  deal  of  air. 

BvmetU  Theory, 
Serene,  ^ough  avrfnl,  on  her  brow  the  light 
Of  heavenly  wisdom  shone  :  nor  roved  her  eyes. 

Save  to  the  shadowy  cliff's  majestic  height. 
Or  the  blue  ooncooe  of  the'  involving  skies.      Beattie. 
Into  the  western  bay,  concaved  by  vast  mountains; 
western  winds  only  can  blow.  Anna  Seward. 

So  on  the  shoreless  air  the  intrepid  Gaul 
Launched  the  vast  eonoaoe  of  his  buoyant  ball. 

Darwin, 
Where  lighter  gases,  circumfused  on  high, 
Fohn  *hr  vast  coneaae  of  exterior  sky.  Id. 

CONCAVO-CONCAVE,  adj.  Concave  or  hol- 
low on  both  sides. 

CoNCAVo-CoNVEX,  odj.  From  concave  and 
convex.  Concave  one  way  and  convex  tlie 
other. 

I  procured  another  ecneawhconoea  plate  of  glass, 
ground  on  both  sides  to  the  same  sphere  with  the 
former  pUte.  Newton, 

A  eoncawheonaex  pentangular  plate,  part  of  a  shell 
that  belongs  to  the  entrochus.       Woodward  on  FoenU. 

CONCA'USE.  From  con  and  cause.  A 
cause  which  co-operates  with  another. 

A  eoncame  or  instrument.  Cudworth, 
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CONCE'AL,  V.  u. 

CoifCE'ALABLE,   od^. 

Covce'aledly,  adv. 


•  Fr.  ceier;  T^t. 
ccmeU.  To  keep 
hidden,  secret,  undi- 


from  search;  to  dis- 
semble. Conoeal- 
meet    is    the  act  of 


Conce'aledness,  II.  c,  >vttlged;    U>    secrete 
Covce'aler,  n,  $. 
Conce'aling,  h.  s. 
Conce'alment,  fi.  f.  J 
hiding,  of  keefyin^  secret;  the  state  of  beiug 
hidden ;  the  place  wherein  a  person  or  thing  is 
concealed ;  a  place  of  retirement  or  shelter. 
I  thither  went,  where  I  did  long  oonceak 
Mytelfe,  till  that  the  dwarf  did  me  rereal. 

8penter'$  ^Mrnie  Quemte. 
Thas  merely  with  the  garment  of  a  grace 
The  naked  and  concealed  fiend  he  covered. 

That  the  unexperienced  gave  the  tempter  place. 
Which  like  a  cherubim  above  them  hovered. 

Shaktpeare.  A  LocerU  Cow^iUmU, 
Come,  Catesby,  thon  art  sworn 
As  deeply  to  effect  what  we  intend. 
As  closely  to  eonc^iii  what  we  impart. 

/d.  RidtoH  III 
She  never  told  her  love  ; 
Bttt  let  oot»ccalmeiU,]ik»  a  worm  i'  th'  bud. 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek. 

Id,     Twelfih  Ni^. 
He  is  a  worthy  gentleman. 
Exceedingly  well  read,  and  profited 
In  strange  amcealmenU.  Id,  Hmur^  IV, 

Returning  a  lye  unto  his  Maker,  and  presuming  to 
pot  off  the  Searcher  of  Hearts,  he  denied  the  omnis- 
ciency  of  God,  whereunto  there  is  nothing  omoealtMe, 
Brmone't  Vulgar  Bmmn, 
They  were  to  undergo  the  penalty  of  forgery,  and 
the  concealer  of  the  crime  was  equally  guilty. 

Ctarendon, 
There  is  but  one  way  1  know  of  conversing  safely 
with  all  men,  that  is,  not  by  concealing  what  we  say 
or  do,  but  by  saying  or  doing  nothing  that  deserves  to 
be  concealed.  Pope, 

A  person  of  great  abilities  is  zealous  for  the  good 
of  mankind,  and  as  solicitous  for  the  eoHeealmeni 
as  the  perfonnance  of  illustrious  actions. 

Ad4iMm*t  Freekelier, 
The  cleft  tree 
Offers  iu  kind  concealment  to  a  few 
'1  heir  food  its  insects,  ana  lu  uiues  their  nesu. 

Thoauem, 
Quick,  blushing  as  abashed,  she  half  withdrew ; 
One  hand  a  bough  of  flowering  myrtle  waved. 

One  graceful  spread,  where,  scarce  eoncec^  from 
view. 
Soft  through  the  parting  robe  her  boaom  heaved. 

Beattie. 
That  hour  arrived,  hie  work  begins ; 
He  spins  and  weaves,  and  weaves  and  spins  *, 
Till  circle  upon  circle  wound 
Careless  around  him  and  anmnd, 
Conceali  him  with  a  veil,  though  slight, 
impervious  to  the  keenest  sight- 
But  now  benaath  this  walnut  shade. 
He  finds  his  long  last  home. 

And  waits,  in  snug  concealment  laid. 
Till  gentler  Puss  shall  come. 
The  London  ladies  were  always  too  handsome  for 
ma  J  than  they  are  ao  defended  ;  each  a  eireumvaUa- 
tion  of  hoop,  with  a  breast-work  of  whalebone,  that 
would  turn  a  pistol-bullet,  much  lass  Cupid's  anows, 
then  turret  on  tuiret  on  top,  with  a  store  of  eonoealed 
weapons,  under  pretence  of  black  pins, — and  above 
all,  a  standard  of  feathers  that  would  do  honour  to  a 
knight  of  the  bath.  Upon  my  conadeace,  I  could  as 
aoon  embnM:e  an  AuMoa,  acmed  at  all  points. 

Sheridan, 


Cotoper, 


Id. 


Her  head  huog  down,  and  bar  long  hair,  ia  itoap. 
ing. 
Concealed  hev  featorea  better  than  a  veil : 

And  ane  haad  o'er  the  ottoman  lay  draopioc* 
White,  waxen,  and  as  alabaatar  paleJ 

Bgron'i  DonJvem. 

CONCE'DE,  v.a.     ^       Ft.  aad  Span,  coa- 
Comcb'ssiok,  a.  i.       #  ccdew  ;    Itai.  and  Lst 
CoiicE'aaioirA&TyCu^'.^Mmca^ene,    from  lat. 
Comcb'ssive,  atf,      4  com  and  oederr.     To 
Covcb'ssively,  adv.  J  concede  is  to  give  np; 
to  admit;  to  aUow  without  dispaas;  to  leiin- 
quish;    to  resign.      GonoessioB  is  the  act  of 
giving  up ;  the  thing  so  givea  up.       Conces- 
sionary signifies  that  wfaioi  is  granted  not  as  a 
right,  but  as  an  indulgence.    Concessive,  that 
which  implies  concessioQ ;  conoessiTelyy  by  way 
of  concession,  granting  the  premiaes. 

By  expargatory  animadveraioaa  we  might  strike  oat 
great  numbers  of  hidden  qnaKtias ;  and,  having  onoe 
a  cmoeded  list,  we  might  with  mora  safety 
their  i 


Some  have  written  rhetorically  and  aoncaiaiiw^jF ; 
not  controverting,  but  assuming  the  queation,  which, 
taken  as  granted,  advantaged  the  illation.  Id, 

I  BtiU  counted  myself  undiminished  by  my  largest 
ooneeanont,  if  by  them  I  might  gain  the  love  of  my 
people.  King  Ckarla, 

The  conoatnoffi  of  these  characters  was  in  a  parlia- 
mentary way.  Hale^*  Conunon  Lam  ofEt^lend. 

When  a  lover  becomes  satisfied  by  small  compli- 
ances, without  further  pursuiu,  then  expect  to  tmd 
popular  assemblies  content  with  small  eomcemons, 

Swifl. 

The  atheist,  if  3reu  eoneeSe  to  him  tfiat  fortune  may 
be  an  agent,  doth  preaama  himael^sale  aad  invulaer 
able.  Bemdeg, 

Hypothetical,  condidonal,  conpeuiee,  and  exceptive 
oonjnnctions,  seem  in  geaaral  to  roquira  a  sabjanrtire 
mood  after  them.  Xoialh'a  Ormwaor. 

I  wished  you  to  eoneede  to  America,  at  a  time  when 
she  prayed  oaiioaittofi  at  our  feet.  JuSt  aa  much  was 
I  »a  Amerioan  when  I  wished  pailiaaaf*nt  to  «ftr 
lerma  m  victory,  and  not  to  wait  ths  wMl  choaan  hear 
of  defeat,  for  making  good  by  weakneaa,  and  by  sup- 
pUeatiim,  a  claim  of  prerogative,  praamineace,  and 
authority.  Bvkt, 


Fr.  ame^;  Sp. 
eoneepioi  Itsl.  ctm^ 
cetio;  JjtX.  amaptm. 
^Both  the  Terb  sod 
the  noun  have  varioos 
shades   of   meaoiDg, 


CONC£Tr,«.n.&a.s. 

CoNCf  ITED,  «$. 

Cokce'itedlt,  adv. 

Conce'itbdness,  n.  s. 

Cokce'itive,  a<^'. 

Covce'itless,  a^, 
some  of  which  are  become  obsolete.  They  tre 
disused  in  a  good  sense,  and  are  now  employed 
only  as  expressive  of  more  or  less  of  censure. 
The  noun  formerly  signified  a  conception;  sa 
idea;  an  image  fonn<3l  by  the  mina;  under- 
standing; quickness  of  apprehension;  a  pies- 
sant  fiiDcy;  gaiety  of  imasination;  acuteoen: 
it  now  generallT  nMans  a  mntastical  notion ;  s 
thought  more  bnlliant  than  correct;  opioiooatire 
pride;  self-sufficiency.  The  verb  and  the  par- 
ticipiad  adjectt? e  have  shared  the  same  fate.  To 
be  conceited  once  denoted,  to  be  endowed  wilii 
fancy ;  it  is  now  applied  to  vain  persons,  to  meo 
who,  without  any  good  grounds,  have  lofty  ideas 
of  their  own  merit.  This  word  is  used  with  <^ 
before  the  object  of  oonoait.  Conceitedly,  is  fi^a* 
tastically;  whimsically.    Conceitless,  is  stupid 
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I  of  thoDgkt.  The  phrase,  out  of  conceit 
with,  means  to  have  ceased  to  have  a  liking  for 
Ihe  thing  spoken  of;  it  implies  previous  regard 
changed  into  an  opposite  feeling. 

I  iball  be  found  of  a  quick  eoneeit  in  judgment,  and 
ihall  b«  admired.  Wisdom,  viii.  11. 

8««t  thoa  a  man  vise  in  his  own  eonoeitt    There 
iimore  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him. 

ProcerU,  xzv.  13. 
A  fooliah  fonne  indeed » 
That  oooldst^ot  hold  thyeelf  so  hidden  bU et» 
But  wonldeet  needs  thine  owne  eonoeii  aread. 

I^feiuer'*  Faerie  Queent. 
How  often,  alaa*  dTd  her  e]pee  say  onto  »e,  that 
tht;  Wfcd  1  and  yet  I,  not  looking  for  eoeh  a  matter, 
kid  not  my  cewofif  open  to  undersund  them.  Sidmegf, 
The  fint  kind  of  things  appointed  by  laws  hamane^ 
oontaineth  whatsoerer  is  good  or  evil,  is  notwithstand- 
ing moxe  secret  than  that  it  can  be  discerned  by  every 
man's  present  eomeeit,  without  some  deeper  discourse 
and  judgment.  HooJier, 

One  of  two  bad  ways  you  must  eoneeit  me. 
Either  a  coward,  or  a  flatterer. 

Shaktpeare.  Jvliut  Ceetar, 
I  shall  not  foil  to  approre  the  fair  conceit 
The  king  hath  of  you.  Id,  Hetery  VIH. 

I  know  not  how  eoneeit  may  rob 
the  treasoxy  of  life,  when  life  itself 
Yields  to  the  theft.  Id,  King  Lear, 

His  wit  is  as  thick  as  Tewksbury  mustard :  there  is 
so  more  comcek  in  him  than  is  in  a  mallet. 

Id,  Hemjf  IV. 
Thinkeat  thou  I  am  so  shallow,  so  eeneeithaf. 
To  be  seduced  by  thy  flattery. 

Id,  Two  GenOemem  of  Venma, 

They  looked  for  great  matters  at  their  hands,  in  a 

csBse  which  they  oMcetted'to  be  for  the  liberty  of  the 

•object.  ,  Bacon, 

He  was  of  countenanee  amiable,  of  feature  comely, 

active  of  hodj,  pleaaandy  conceited,  and  sharp  of  wit. 


ftnceitedfy  diesa  her,  and  be  assigned 

By  yon  fit  place  for  every  flower  and  jewel : 

Make  her  far  love  fit  faeL 

The  atroBg,  by  eoneeiting  themselves  weak,  are 
thereby  readeved  as  unaciive>  and  consequently  as 
sieless,  as  if  they  really  were  so.         Soutk't  Sermmt, 

Bveiy  man  is  boUding  a  several  way,  impoteatly 
mneeiied  of  his  own  model  and  his  own  materials. 

Ihydem, 

Strang  conceit,  like  a  new  principle*  carries  all 
easily  with  it,  when  yet  above  common  sense.   Locke, 

Not  that  I  dare  assume  to  myself  to  have  put  him 
out  of  eoneeit  with  it,  by  having  convinced  him  of  the 
laalaeliealness  of  it.  TiUoUon,  Preface, 

When  naen  think  none  worthy  esteem,  but  soch  as 
deim  ander  their  own  pnteaces,  partiality  end  con- 
9  sMfce  them  give  the  pro  eminence. 


Whas  yon  wnse  of  ane,  woald  make  me  move  son- 
eaitod  thsa  whas  I  satbUe  myself.  Pofe, 

Sanse  to  spMicil  alone  their  works  confine, 
Aad  glittering  thoughts  stnick  oat  at  every  Une.  Id. 
Halfarmoche  has  an  odd  eomeeit, 
Am  ev«r  entered  Frenchman's  pate.  Prior, 

Since  by  a  little  studying  in  learning,  and  great 
nmetit  of  himself,  he  has  lost  his  religion  i  may  he 
find  it  again  by  harder  stady«  under  humbler  truth* 

Bentle!f, 

The  eoneeit  of  Mr.  Hobbes,  that  in  the  nature  of 

tkings  there  is  no  distinction  between  just  and  unjust, 

fight  and  wrm^ ;  and  that  in  civil  society  the  will  of 

httsaan  governors  is  the  sole  standard  of  duty,  and 


consequently  of  the  law  of  nature  ;  this  conceit,  I  say» 
we  need  not  stop  to  examine.  Beattie, 

Philoeophy,  without  his  heavenly  guide. 
May  blow  up  self  conceit,  and  nourish  pride. 
But,  while  his  province  is  the  reasoning  part. 
Has  still  a  veil  of  midnight  on  his  heart.     Cowper, 
Our  baritone  I  almost  had  forgot, 
A  pretty  lad,  but  bursting  with  conceit — 
With  graceful  action,  science  not  a  jot, 
A  voice  of  no  great  compass,  and  not  sweeL 

Bjfron'4  Don  /nan. 
CONCE'IVE,  V,  a,kn.^  Fr.  concewir ;  Ital. 
Conce'iver,  n.  j  concepere ;  Sp.  con- 

Conce'iving,  fi.  f.  Ic^tne;   lat.  conci- 

CoNcs'tva^LE,  atff,  ipere.  To  receive 
Concb'ivableness,  fi.  I  into,  or  form  in,  the 
Conce'ivably,  adv,  J  uterus ;  to  form  in 
the  mind;  to  comprehend;  to  think;  to  be  of 
opinion  that;  to  have  an  idea  of;  to  become 
pregnant.  Conceiving  is  apprehension ;  under- 
standing. The  derivatives  do  not  stand  in  need 
of  being  defined. 

I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother 
congeive  me.  PseJin  li.  5. 

Nebuchadneaar  halh  ceneeived  a  purpose  against 
you.  Jeretniah. 

Ther  is  a  maner  tree,  as  saith  Seint  Isidore,  that 
whan  men  make  a  fire  of  the  saide  tree,  and  cover 
the  coles  of  it  with  ashen,  sothly  the  fire  thereof  wol 
last  all  a  yere  or  more  :  and  right  so  fareth  it  of  ran- 
cour when  it  is  ones  cofMetoed  in  the  herte  of  som  men. 
Chancer**  Canterbury  Tale$, 
Sorowes  many  hath  she  suffrid  trewly 
Sith  that  she  first  conceieed  him  and  bare.       Id. 


What  comfort  can  I  wofoU  wretch  < 
Or  why  should  ever  I  henceforth  desyre 
To  see  faire  heaven's  face,  and  life  not  leave, 
Sith  that  false  traytour  did  my  honour  reeve  ? 

Spenser^ t  Faerie  Qneene, 

It  were  a  goodly  storie  to  declare 
By  what  strange  accident  faire  Ghrysogone 
Conceieed  these  infonu.  Id. 

Her  fickle  hart  oonceiead  hasty  fyre. 
Like  spaikes  of  fii«  that  fall  in  sdender  flext.     Id. 

From  her  foyre  eyes  he  took  commandment. 
And  ever  by  her  lookes  coneeieed  her  intent.       /d. 

The  grieved  conunona 
Hsrdly  conceiee  of  me  :  let  it  be  noised. 
That,  through  our  intercession,  this  revokement 
And  pardon  comes.  Shaktpeare,  Memry  VIII. 

This  kiss,  if  it  doist  speak. 
Would  streteh  thy  spirits  up  into  the  air : 
Conceiee,  and  fare  thee  well.        Id,  Kimg  Leair. 
Cadwal 
Strikes  life  into  my  speech,  and  shews  much  more 
His  own  coneeining.  Id,  Cymbetime. 

O  what  avails  me  now  that  honoar  high. 
To  have  oonceined  of  God !  or  that  salute. 
Hail,  highly  favoured,  among  women  blest ! 

mton. 
Though  hereof  prudent  symbols  and  pious  allegories 
be  made  by  wieor  eoneener*,  yet  common  heads  will 
fly  unto  supemitions  applications. 

Brownt^t  Vnlgar  Brroen, 
This  man  eo&oemd  the  duke's  death ;  but  what  was 
the   motive  of  that  felonious  conception,  is  in  the 
clouds.  Wottom. 

If  it  were  possible  to  contrive  an  invention,  where- 
by any  eomoeioMe  weight  may  be  moved  by  any  asa- 
eeicable  power,  with  the  same  quickness,  withoat  other 
instrament,  the  works  of  nature  would  be  too  much 
subjea  to  art.  WiMm. 
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The  freeung  of  the  words  ia  the  hit,  in  the  north- 
era  climes.  Is  as  ooneemxMe  as  this  strange  union. 

OlamiUe's  SceptU. 
The  beauteous  maid,  whom  he  beheld,  possessed  ; 
Conceimng  as  she  slept,  her  fruitful  womb 
Swelled  with  the  founder  of  immortal  Rome. 

Addison. 
Conceive  of  things  clearly  and  distinctly  in  their 
own  natures ;  conceive  of  things  completely  in  all  their 
parts ;  conoehe  of  things  comprehensively  in  all  their 
properties  and  relations;  conceive  of  things  exten- 
sively in  all  their  kinds ;  oonceioe  of  things  orderly, 
or  in  a  proper  method.  Watti's  Logick. 

Faults  in  the  life  breed  errors  in  the  brain : 
And  these  reciprocally  those  again. 
The  mind  and  conduct  mutually  imflrint 
And  stamp  their  image  in  each  other's  mint : 
Each,  sire  and  dam,  of  an  infernal  race. 
Begetting  and  conceiving  all  that's  base.      Cowper, 
Nothing  can    be  conceived  more   hard   than   the 
heart  of  a  thorough-bred  metaphysician.     It  comes 
nearer  to  the  cold  malignity  of  a  wicked  spirit  than 
to  the  frailty  and  passion  of  a  man.  Burke. 

Although  no  man  can  command  his  conviction,  I 
have  ever  considered  a  deliberate  disposition  to  make 
proselytes  in  infidelity  as  an  unaccountable  depravity. 
Whoever  attempts  to  pluck  the  belief  or  the  prejudice 
on  this  subject,, style  it  which  he  will,  from  the  bosom 
of  one  man,  woman,  or  child,  commits  a  brutal  out- 
rage, the  motive  for  which  I  have  never  been  able 
to  trace  or  coneeiee.  Sheridan, 

CONCE'LEBRATE.  Old  Fr.  concelehrer; 
Lat.  concelebro.  To  praise ;  to  celebrate  together. 

CONCENT,  v.  &  a.    <     Itel.    and     Span. 

Conce'ntful,  a57.         tconcento,   Lat.  con- 

CovcE'vTEDy  pari.  adj.  I  cenlus.       The    verb 

Conce'ntual,  adj.  J  signifies  singing  to- 
gether ;  the  noun,  a  concert  of  voices ;  harmo- 
ny ;  concord  of  sounds ;  and  thence,  figurativelv, 
being  consistent  with;  being  in  unison  with. 
Concentuai  denotes  harmonious. 

All  which  together  song  full  cherfnlly 
A  lay  of  love's  delight  with  sweet  eoneeni, 

Spenter't  Faerie  Queene, 

Such  musicke  is  wise  words  with  time  ooneented. 

Id. 

It  is  to  be  considered,  that  whatsoever  virtue  is  in 
ntmibexi,  for  conducing  to  concent  of  notes,  is  rather 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  ante-number  than  to  the  entire 
number.  Bacon, 

•  Reasons  borrowed  firom  nature  and  the  school-men, 
as  subservient  mediums,  carry  a  musick  and  concent 
tn  that  which  God  hath  said  in  his  word.  Dr.  Maine. 

TiB  in  concent  to  his  own  principles,  which  allow 
no  merit,  no  intrinsick  worth,  to  accompany  one  state 
more  than  another.  Atterbury, 

Milton,  full  of  these  platonick  ideas,  has  here  a 
reference  to  this  consummate  or  conem^Mo/song  of  the 
ninth  sphere.  WarUm.  Notes  on  Milton. 

CONCE'NTRATE,  v.  a.  >      Fr.    concentrer; 

Concentra'tion,  n.  t.  i  Lat  con  and  cen^ 
trum ;  Ktvrpov.  To  compress  into  a  small  com- 
pass ;  to  impel  from  all  points  towards  the  cen- 
tre ;  the  opposite  of  expanding  or  dilating.  The 
act  of  so  compressing  or  impelling. 

Spirit  of  vinegar,  concentrated  and  reduced  to  its 
greatest  strength^  will  coagulate  the  serum. 

Aronthitot  on  A  lunents. 

All  circular  bodies  that  receive  a  concentration  of 
the  light,  most  be  shadowed  in  a  circular  manner. 

PeachanK  on  Draving, 


Id. 


The  phenomena  of  chemical  exploaioiii  eaaiiot  be 
accounted  for  without  the  suppoaition,  that  aome  of 
the  bodies  employed  contain  coneeMlra/tfd  or  solid  heat 
combined  with  them,  to  which  the  French  chemists 
have  given  the  name  of  calorique. 

Not  that  he  was  not  sometimes  rash,  or  to. 

But  never  in  his  real  and  serious  mood ; 

Then  calm,  concentrated,  and  still,  and  slow. 

He  lay  coiled,  like  the  boa  in  the  wood  -, 

Byron.  Hois  . 
A  kiss  of  youth  and  love. 
And  beauty,  all  concentrating  like  rays 
Into  one  focus,  kindled  from  above. 

CONCE'NTRE,  v.  a.  &*  ii.n    Tt.amcentrer ; 
Conce'ntrical  adj.  §  Lat.  con  and  cen- 

Conce'ntrick,  adj.  \  tntm.    The  verb 

Conce'ntrically,  adv.  i  in  its  active 
Conce'ntrickly,  adv.  J  meaning,  is  sy- 
nonymous with  concentrate ;  in  its  neuter  sense 
it  signifies,  to  tend  to  a  common  centre ;  to  have 
a  centre  in  common  with  something  else.  Ben 
Jonson  uses  the  word  concentric  as  a  noan, 
'  we  are  all  concentricks.' 

If,  as  in  water  stirred,  more  drcles  be 
Produced  by  one,  love  such  additions  take  ; 
Those,  like  so  many  spheres,  but  one  heaven  make  ; 

For  they  are  all  ooncentridk  unto  thee.  Domma, 

In  the  concentring  all  their  preciou  beams 
Of  saered  influence !  Miltost^ 

The  bricks  having  first  been  formed  in  a  circular 
mould,  and  then  cut,  before  their  burning,  into  four 
quarters  or  more,  the  sides  afterwards  join  so  closely, 
and  the  points  concentre  so  exactly,  that  the  pillars 
appear  one  intire  piece.  Wottasu 

•The  having  a  part  less  to  animate,  will  serve  to 
concentre  the  spirits,  and  make  them  more  active  in 
the  rest.  Decay  of  Piety. 

If  a  stone  be  thrown  into  stagnating  water,  the 
waves  excited  thereby  continue  some  time  to  ariM  in 
the  place  where  the  stone  fell  into  the  water,  and  are 
propagated  from  thence  into  coneentriek  circles  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water  to  great  distances. 

Newton's  Optieks. 

Whatever  turns  the  soul  inward  on  itself,  tends  to 
concentre  its  forces,  and  to  fit  it  for  greater  and 
stronger  flights  of  science.  By  looking  into  physical 
causes,  our  minds  are  opened  and  enlarged ;  and  ia 
this  pursuit,  whether  we  take  or  whether  we  lose  ovr 
game,  the  chase  is  certainly  of  service.  Bmke* 

Whence  in  bright  floods  the  vital  air  expands. 
And  with  concentric  spheres  involves  the  lands. 

Darwin. 

Ton  to  the  Virtues — ^how  different  the  decree* 
Formed  to  connect,  to  blend,  to  associate,  and  to  co- 
operate *,  bearing  the  same  ooorte,  with  kindred  ener- 
gies and  harmonioas  sympathy,  each  perfect  ia  iu 
own  lovely  sphere,  each  moving  in  its  wider  or  more 
contracted  orbit,  with  different,  but  eeneentetiny 
powers,  guided  by  the  same  influenee  of  reason,  and 
endeavouring  at  the  same  blessed  end-~-the  happiness 
of  the  individual,  the  harmony  of  the  species,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Creator.  Shetidan. 

All  heaven  and  earth  are  still :  from  the  high  host 
Of  stars,  to  the  lulled  lake  and  mountain-coast, 
All  is  ctmeentered  in  a  life  intense. 
Where  not  a  beam,  nor  air,  nor  leaf  ia  .oat. 
But  hath  a  part  of  being,  and  a  sense 
Of  that  which  is  of  all  Creator  and  defence. 

Byron'*  ChtUe  HanU. 
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CONCETTACLE,  n.t.  Old  Vr.coneeptacU: 
Lat.  cmiceptacuhtm.  lliat  in  which  any  thing  is 
contained ;  a  vessel. 

There  is  at  this  day-  resident,  in  that  hnge  ooneepia" 
de,  water  e&oogh  to  effect  such  a  deluse. 

Wooiward^t  Natural  Hiitorg,  Prefaet 

CONCE'PTION,  n.  t,^     TT.conceptkm;  Itai 

CoNCE^PTiBLE,  A^'.      IctmcepimerUo ;    Span. 

Conce'ptious,  <H^*.      iconcepdan ;  Lat.  cou' 

Cokce'ptive,  oflj^.  Jceptio,  Being leoeived 
or  held  within,  is  the  primary  idea  of  Uie  noun. 
With  reference  to  the  body,  it  means  the  act  of 
becoming  pr^^ant.  As  relating  to  the  intellect, 
it  signifies  an  idea;  notion;  purpose;  the  power 
of  apprehending ;  the  state  of  being  conceived. 
Dryaen  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  a  conceit,  a  pointed 
thought ;  but  this  meaping,  even  if  it  were  ever 
^vea  to  the  word  by  any  one  else,  which  is 
doabtful,  is  become  obsolete.  Conceptible  de- 
notes intelligible,  fit  to  be  conceived  or  under- 
stood ;  conceptious,  that  which  is  fertile,  ready  to 
conceive 4  and  conceptive,  that  which  has  the 
capability  of  conceiving. 

I  will  gieatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  by  thy  oomepthn ; 
in  sorrow  thoa  ahalt  bring  foith  children. 

«  Oeneiu,  iii  16. 

Her  berth  was  of  the  wombe  of  morning  dew> 
And  her  amegpliom  of  the  ioyoos  prime. 

Spmuer^t  Fa0nt  Qmmm. 

Joy  had  the  like  oaneeption  in  our  eyes. 
And,  at  that  ixutant^  like  a  babe  sprang  up. 

Shaktpean, 
Please  your  highness,  note 
His  dangeroos  conception  in  this  point : 
Not  friended  by  his  wish  to  your  high  person^   * 
His  will  is  most  malignant,  and  it  stretches 
Beyond  yoa  to  your  friends.  Id.  Hemy  VJII, 

Coomion  mother, 

Ensear  thy  fertile  and  oonospftoiM  womb ; 

Let  it  no  mcne  bring  out  to  ingratefol  man. 

Id.  Tmmm. 

And  as  if  beasts  conceived  what  reason  were. 
And  that  ameeptitm  should  distinctly  show 

They  should  the  name  of  reasonable  bear ; 
For,  without  reason,  none  could  reason  know.  Doeiet. 

In  hot  climates,  and  where  the  uterine  parts  exceed 
m  heat,  by  the  coldness  of  this  simple  they  may  be  re- 
duced into  a  ooneep^ne  constitution. 

Browne't  Vuigar  Emmn, 

Some  of  his  attributes,  and  the  manifestations 
tbeceof,  are  not  only  highly  delectable  to  the  intellec- 
tive faoilty,  bat  are  more  suitable  and  e^y  ooncep- 
tikk  by  us,  because  apparent  in  his  works. 

Hals'9  Origin  of  Mankind, 

As  eemoepHona  are  the  images  or  resemblances  of 
things  to  the  mind  within  itself,  in  the  like  manner  are 
words  or  names  the  marks,  tokens,  or  resemblances* 
<tf  those  eemDeptiem  to  the  minds  of  them  whom  we 
cooTexse  with.  S(mth*»  Semunu. 

Our  own  productions  flatter  us :  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  fund  of  them  at  the  moment  of  their  ooneepiion. 
Dry  dm' 9  Dufrunoy, 

Be  is  too  flatnlent  sometimes,  and  sometimes  too 
diy ;  many  times  unequal,  and  almost  always  forced  ; 
uid,  besides,  is  full  of  conceptions,  points  of  epigram, 
ud  witticisms  ;  all  which'are  not  only  below  the  dig- 
nity of  heroic  verse,  but  contrary  to  its  nature. 

DrydenCt  JwaeneU,  Dedieaium. 

Whether  they  will  call  those  immediate  objects  of 
tke/r  mmd  in  thinking  ideas  or  no,  is  perfectly  in  their 
own  choice.    If  they  dislike  that  name,  they  may  call 


them  notions  or  ooipoeplioiu,  or  how  they  ptease ;  it 
matters  not,  if  they  use  them  so  as  to  avoid  obscurity 
and  confusion.  Locke. 

I  have  always  thought  that  truth  and  knowledge, 
by  the  ill  and  over  eager  management  of  controversies, 
lose  a  great  deal  of  the  advantages  they  might  receive 
from  the  variety  of  conoepnioni  there  is  in  men's  under- 
standings. Id. 
The  petty  interests  of  such  gentlemen,  their  low 
coneepiionB  of  things,  their  fears  arising  from  the  dan- 
ger to  which  the  very  arduous  and  critical  situation  of 
puUic  afiairs  may  expose  their  places ;  their  appre- 
hensions from  the  haards  to  which  the  discontents  of 
a  fe>v  popular  men  at  elections  may' expose  their  seats 
in  pariiament ;  all  these  causes  trouble  and  ponfuse 
the  representations  which  they  make  to  ministers  of 
the  real  temper  of  the  nation.                            Bmrke. 
But  in  his  delicate  form— a  dream  of  love. 
Shaped  by  some  solitary  nymph,  whose  breast 
Longed  for  a  deathless  lover  from  above. 
And  maddened  in  that  vision — are  exprest 
All  that  ideal  beauty  ever  blest 
The  mind  within  its  most  unearthly  mood. 
When  each  eoneeption  was  a  heavenly  guest. 

Byron'o  ChiUe  HaroUL 
Conception,  in  physiology,  the  first  formation 
of  the  embryo,  or  Ketus,  in  the  womb.     See 
Anatomy,  par.  19-^0. 

Conception,  in  logic,  the  simple  apprehension 
or  perception  which  we  have  of  anything,  with- 
out proceeding  to  aflirm  or  denj  anything  about 
it.  jLord  Karnes  justly  distinguishes  betwen  con- 
ception and  perception;  making  the  latter  to 
denote  the  consciousness  of  an  object  when 
present,  or  to  include  the  reality  of  its  object ; 
whereas  conception  expresses  the  forming  an  idea 
of  an  object  whether  present  or  absent,  or  with- 
out any  conviction  of  its  reality. 

Conception,  a  city  of  South  America,  called 
also  Penco,  is  the  second  city  of  Chili  in  rank, 
and  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  Biobio 
a  league  from  the  sea.  It  was  onginally  built 
three  leagues  to  the  north  of  its  present  position, 
and  has  been  twice  destroyed  Dy  earthquakes. 
Talcahuano,  the  port  of  the  present  city,  is  six 
miles  distant,  on  the  south-west  side,  of  the  bay 
of  Conception.  Thb  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
safest  bays  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  -  It  is  ten 
miles  bng  from  north  to  south,  and  nine  from 
east  to  west.  The  mouth  opens  towards  the 
north,  and  is  divided  by  the  island  of  Quinquina 
into  two  channels :  the  eastern  and  safest  is  two 
miles  broad,  and  the  western  about  a  mile  and  a 
half.  Both  have  sufiBcient  depths  of  water  for 
the  largest  vessels.  There  is  good  anchorage 
undei  the  south  side  of  the  island  of  Quinquina, 
but  the  best  is  at  the  south-west  extremity  of 
the  bay,  opposite  the  town  of  Talcahuano.  The 
new  city,  built  in  1763,  is  said  to  have  once 
contained  20,000  inhabitanU ;  but  the  events  of 
the  late  revolution  have  desolated  it;  and  Mr. 
Miers  did  not  consider  it  to  contain  above  a 
fourth  of  that  population  at  the  period  of  his 
late'travelf  in  ChilL  Extreme  poverty,  he  ulj^ 
was  the  universal  appearance  of  the  place :  its 
cathedral,  palace,  and  public  buildings,  being 
destroyed,  and  its  trade  annihilated. 

By  this  name,  as  well  as  that  of  Penco,  the  eii« 
tire  province  of  Puchacal  is  sometimes  called : 
an  extremely  fertile  district,  extending  from  that 
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of  Raw  on  theaistu^tlie  Pamfio  Ocean,  and  from 
the  province  of  Itata  south  to  die  Indian  teiritorj  of 
Aiaucoy  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Biobio. 
*  The  bcLjr  of  Coneeption^  with  its  secure  ports/ 
says  the  abo^e  writer,  *  its  vicinity  to  the  city  of 
Conception,  formerly  the  capitad  of  Chili,  the 
eonvenience  of  river  navigation  in  the  interior, 
tiie  greater  productiveness  of  soil  in  the  adjacent 
tenritory,  its  climate  more  congenial  to  activity 
and  indttstTf,  present  much  greater  advantages 
for  comraercia!  traffic  than  Valparaiso,  or  any 
other  port  or  harbour  in  Chili;  and  will,  no 
doubt,*  in  time  become  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance/ ^ 

Conception,  a  town  of  North  America,  in 
New  Spain,  and  in  the  audience  of  Guatimala- 
It  is  seated  near  the  sea  coast,  100  miles  west  of 
Porto  Bello.    Long.  81°  45'  W.,  lat.  10^  0'  N. 

Conception,  a  town  of,  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Paraguay,  situate  about  ninety  miles 
north  of  Assumption.  Long.  57*  16'  W.,  lat.  ^3'' 
23'  S.— Abo  a  small  place  in  the  island  of  Ita- 
marca,  on  die  eoast  of  Brasilia  settlem^  of 
South  America,  in  New  Grenada,  in  the  province 
of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  on  the  river  Meta — 
and  the  name  of  a  number  of  other  minor  aettl&> 
ments  scattered  throughout  South  ADserica. 

Conception,  a  bay  in  the  gulf  of  CaliibrQia, 
North  AmeriGa.-^AUK>  a  bay  of  Chili. 

Conception  Bat,  a  large  bay  on  the  east  coaM 
of  Newfoundland,  between  Cape  St  Francis  on 
the  south  and  Flamborough-head  north.  It  baa 
numerous  small  harbours  on  the  west  side,  where 
are  the  two  settlements  Carbonieie  and  Havre  de 
Ginoe. 

CoNozpTiON  QBt  Pao^  a  towu  of  the  province 
and  government  of  Caraocas,  situated  near  the 
plains  of  the  Orinoco.  It  contains  a  population 
of  about  2300  inhabitants,  who  are  generally  in 
good  circumstances.  There  is  good  water  near 
the,  place ;  but  the  heat  is  excessive,  and  the 
inundations,  occasionally,  terrible.  Cattle  are 
exported  in  large  numbers  l^  the  Ghiarapiche,  or 
by  the  Orinoco.  It  is  125  mile  S.S.W.  of 
BaiceloDa,  165  aenth-vert  of  Cumana,  and 
eighty-four  south-east  of  Caiaocas. 

CoNcepTioN,  Immaovlatb,  of  imt  Holy 
ViKOiN,  is  a  popish  festival,  held  on  the  8di  of 
Decenaber,  and  established  in  honor  of  the  virgin 
Mary,  on  the  auppoaUion  of  her  having  been 
ooBceived  and  boria  immaeulate,  i.  e.  without  ori- 
ginal sin.  The  immaculate  conception  is  the 
graatpoint  of  controversy  between  the  Scotists 
and  Iiionists  ;  the  fbcmer  maintaining,  and  the 
latter  impoguing  it  In  the  three  Spanish  naili* 
taiY  orders,  of  St  Janes  of  the  sworn,  Cahitraiqu 
and  Alacantara,  the  knights  take  a  vow  at  their 
admission,  to  defend  the  immaculate  conception. 
This  resolution  was  first  tak^  in  1052.  Peter 
d'Alva  has  published  fortv^igfat  huge  volumes 
in  folio  on  the  Mysteries  oi  tibe  Conception. 


1 


Fr.    concenmr ; 


Ital. 


CONC£'RN,«.fcn. 

CONCE^ENAHCE,  «. 
CoNCS'ltNBDLT,  fldv. 

Conos'anedness,  ». 

Conce'rnino,  n.  Is  prep. 

Conce'rniient.  f». 
tivee,  imply  something  which  excites  eonside* 
lable  interest;  something  which  is  important  in 
a  worldly  or  moral  point  of  view,  whether  with 


Span,  coitoemar  $ 
low  Lat.  eoncemo. 
The  primary  word, 
and  all  its  deriva- 


relation  to  oonelves  or  to  those  who  are  dear  to 
us.  To  be  concerned,  is  to  be  aniioaf ;  to  be 
much  affected;  to  be  sorry  for;  to  pirticipats 
in.  To  ooQcem  himself  has  a  condemoatory 
meaning ;  it  indicates  that  the  person  spoken  of 
meddles  with*tliat  which  does  not  concern  him; 
that  he  acts  intrusively.  Concerning,  as  a  pre- 
position, has  the  meaning  of  relating  to ;  ai  a 
noun,  used  by  Shakspeare  and  others,  it  stands 
for  businesa,  afbirs  of  moment  In  feniliar 
pariance,  an  extensive  trade  or  business  is  called 
a  large  coneem. 

Yoaehsafe  ye  then,  whom  only  it  ^mtoam, 

7V>  me  tkote  tecret  mantes  to  display, 

For  noa«  b^t  yoa,  or  who  of  yoa  it  learas. 

Can  zightfolly  atead  so  d<H«f«l  day. 

8^>9utrn  Tk»  Tmn  •/  ike  Mmst. 

A  poet  thmstest  iato  the  middeit,  evea  when  it 
moat  amogmeik  him,  and  there  recoataiiig  to  the 
tbiAges  feropasce,  and  divining  of  tbinges  toeome, 
maketh  a  pleasing  analysis  of  all. 

Id.  to  Sir  W.  Aolf^ 

Exclade  the  use  of  natural  reasoning  about  the 
sense  of  Holy  Scripture,  amegrtdng  the  aitides  of  onr 
faith ;  and  then,  that  the  Seriptare  doth  cmogtn  the 
articles  of  our  faith,  who  can  assom  «  ?         Hitktr, 

Coant  Clandio  may  hear ;  for  what  I  would  speak 
of  eoncerm  him.  Skakpmn. 

I  would  not 
Hie  canso  wore  known  to  them  it  most  ooncerM.    U, 
We  shall  write  to  you. 

As  time  and  our  cmcermngi  shall  importune.     U. 

There  is  not  any  thing  more  subject  to  errour,  than 
the  true  judgment  concerning  the  power  and  forces  of 
an  estate.  Boom. 

Gracious  things 

Thou  hast  revealed ;  those  chiefly  which  eonoem 

Just  Abraham,  and  his  seed. 

ilUtan't  Paradite  UtL 

To  mix  with  thy  eonoenment$  I  desist 
Bencefoith,  nor  too  much  disapprove  my  own. 

Id.  Agamsteh 
Sir,  'tis  of  near  ooncemmeni,  and.  imports 
No  less  tbs»  the  king's  life  and  honour. 

Denham's  St^, 

He  mairied  a  daodliter  to  the  earl,  without  any 
other  approbatitin  of  her  father,  or  eoncermnent  in  it, 
than  suffering  him  and  her  to  como  into  his  preseuce. 

Clarendm, 

They  had  more  positively  and  ooncerpedlsf  wedded 
his  cause,  than  they  were  before  understood  to  have 
done.  ^^ 

Providence,  where  it  loves  a  nation,  comoems  itself 
to  own  and  assert  the  interest  of  religion,  by  blasting 
the  spoilers  of  religious  persons  and  places. 

OOWmm  m  OCtWf^m* 

When  my  eoncgnmeni  takes  up  no  more  room  or 
compass  than  myself,  then,  so  long  as  I  know  where 
to  breathe  and  to  exist,  I  know  also  where  to  be 
happy.  W. 

Ah,  what  oofuvnu  did  both  your  souk  divide ! 
Your  hozvour  gave  us  what  your  love  denied. 

Drydm. 

While  they  are  so  eager  to  destroy  the  fame  of 
others,  their  ambition  is  manifest  in  their  comeen- 
mentt.  f^ 

Being  a  layman » I  ought  not  to  have  eMosmed  my- 
self with  speculations  which  belong  to  the  professkn. 

MysteriovB  secrets  of  a  high  osiMm, 
And  weighty  tfvlhs,  solid  eonvindng  sanso. 
Explained  l^  uMUTeeied  eloqaonee. 
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Ab  vrfltdoealiBg  oltkeif  chUAroA  u  to  nndi  the 
4nitj  «mI  Uie  wcBffii  of  pannli*  and  tho  weltoe  and 
^RMperi^  «f  thft  QMioa  ao  ni«ck  deptuda  «•  H»  tluu 
1  voold  h%?«  «veiy  •«•  Uy  it  Miioviy  to  h«wt. 


No  doabt  Ulynes,  who  was  a  pradent  maa,  preached 
«p  paatiTS  obedience^  and  exhorted  them  to  a  qniet 
sabiDtsnaii,  by  lepreseiiting  to  them  of  what  ooncem- 
uaU  peace  was  to  mankind.  Zd. 

Tliis  .manner  of  exposing  the  priTata  ocncerm  of 
iuBxlies,  and  aacrifidng  the  secreta  of  the  dead  to  the 
cnrioii^  of  the  lining,  is  «ke  of  these  lieeoHons  prae- 
tiees,  which  might  w>aU  deserve  the  animadveraien  ef 
oar  goTemment.  Aidimm'^  Ft§tkMer, 

Why  all  this  ooMini  for  the  aoor  !  We  want  them 
aat,  aa  iha  oaimtiy  is  now  suuMged :  where  the 
ploagh  haaatt  work*  one  faaaily  ean  do  the  bnsimwa  of 
ifty.  &cft/)f. 

Pzopoiitiona  which  extend  only  to  tfai}  present  Ufe» 
are  small>  compared  with  those  that  have  influence 
upon  our  everlasting  eonc^mmentt.   Watts  on  the  Mind, 

Ah,  what  have  I  to  do  with  conquering  kings» 
Rands  drenched  in  bloody  and  breast  begirt  with 

steel! 
Ts  diose  wluMB  Kature  taught  to  thiaik  and  ftfel. 
Heroes*  aiaa !  are  things  ef  small  eonMrn. 
Uo  seas  that  this  great  loondafaonty 
The  world,  with  all  ittm«tley  mut, 
Chnreh,  araty,  physic,  \vm, 
lu  ctisUMM^  and  iu  hoauMSseay 
Is  no  ooMMrm  at  all  of  his. 
And  says — ^what  aaya  he  ? — Caw.  Covoper, 

'  There'a  no  more  to  be  said  of  TrafiJgar,  * 
lis  with  our  hero  quietly  inumed  ; 

Becauae  the  army's  grown  more  popular. 
At  which  the  naval  people  are  concerned. 

BjfTon's  Don  Jvan. 
CCyNCERT,  V.  a.,  v.  n.  &  n.  s.  Fr.  coneerter  ; 
Ital.  concertare ;  Span,  amcertar ;  Lat.  eoncertare. 
To  form  a  plan  together;  to  m^e  peeparation 
together  for  something  tbaJt  is  ^o  be  done.  The 
noun,  as  i^^eamg  to  the  verb,  signifies  the  act  of 
oommnnicating  a  design ;  the  conjoint  taking  of 
Draper  measures  to  accomplish  some  purpose. 
Ja  its  second  sense,  the  connexion  of  ^hich  with 
the  first  is  obvious,  it  means  many  persons  or 
instruments  combined  in  one  performance.    See 

COKSORT. 

Ifaik  how,  already*  in  his  working  brain 
He  forma  the  well  eomorHd  scheme  of  mischief. 

JlottW. 

AH  these  discontents,  hear  mnuNia  aoeTer,have 
arisen  from  the  want  of  a  due  comaumicalion  and 
eotteert.  Skmfi, 

Will  any  man  persuade  me  that  this  was  not,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  a  ooneerted  affair.  Toiler. 
When  a  number  of  persons,  not  acting  in  cotifiert, 
having  no  interest  to  disguise  what  is  true,  or  to 
affirm  what  ia  frdse,  and  competent  judges  of  what 
they  testify,  ooncuf  in  making  the  same  report,  it 
would  be  accounted  folly  to  disbelieve  them,  espc' 
dally  if  what  they  testified  were  credible  in  itself. 

BeoMie. 
Whilst 'men  are  linked  together,  they  easily  and 
speedily  communicate  the  alarm  of  any  evil  deaign. 
They  are  enabled  to  ialhom  k  ^^^  conunon  counsel, 
and  to  oppose  it  with  united  strength.  Whereas, 
when  they  lie  dispersed*  without  ooptcerl,  or  order,  or 
discipline,  communication  is  unceitaia*  counsel  diffi- 
cult, and  resistance  impracticable.  Bmke, 

Nature,  exerting  an  unwearied  power, 
VociDs,  opens,  and  givea  acent  to  every  flower ; 
Spreads  the  fresh  verdure  of  the  fields,  and  leads 
llie  dancing  Naiads  through  the  dewy  meads : 


9he  ilia  ptoftiso  tsa  thoasaad  Ktiio  throals 

With  music,  modulating  all  their  notes ; 

And  charms  the  woodland  semes  and  wilds  unknown 

With  artleas  airs  and  oancerU  of  her  own.        Cotoper.  • 

CONCERTATION,  n, «.  J     ULconcertatio. 

Conce'rtative, <u^\  ^Strife;  struggling 

with;  contention;  contentious;  prone  to  quar- 
rel. •    • 

I  wish  to  him  whatever  good  himself  desires  to  him- 
self ;  these  ooncerfottofu  between  ua  notwithstanding. 

Life  i(f  Fkmm, 

CONCE'ETO,  ItaL  concerto.  A  piece  of 
music. 

If  that  be  the  fashion  I  never  vill  giv« 
•        Any  srand  entertainment  aa  long  as  I  live ; 
For  I  m  of  opinion,  'tis  proper  to  cheer 
The  stomach  and  bowels,  aa  well  as  the  ew. 
Nor  me  did  the  charming  ooficerfo  of  Abel, 
Regale  like  the  muffins  I  saw  on  the  table. 

Andejf, 
With  wire  and  catgut  he  condudea  the  day. 
Quavering  and  aemiquavering  care  away. 
The  full  concerlo  swells  upon  your  ear ; 
All  elbows  shake.    Look  in,  and  you  vould  swear 
The  Babylonian  tyrant  wiUi  a  nod 
Had  summoned  them  to  serve  his  golden  god. 

Concerto,  a  oompositioa  for  a  particular 
instrument,  accompanied  by  an  orchestra,  more 
or  leas  complete,  for  tbe  purpose  of  showing  oil 
the  ability,  or  ratlier  execution  of  the  performer. 

CONCERTATO,  signifies  a  pi.ece  of  music 
composed  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  all  the  parts 
may  have  their  recitatiros,  be  it  for  two,  tnree 
or  more  voices  or  iuatniments. 

Concerto  Grosso,  a  title  given  in  the  six- 
teenth century  to  symphonies  with  a  violin  prin- 
cipale,  and  oUier  parts,  obligato, 

CONCH,  n.«.     ^     Lat.  concA*;  Gr.ieoy^^. 

Co'nchite,  n.  s,   >  Conch  is  a  sea-shell,  which 

Co'NGHOrD,  fi.  $.  3  is  sometimes  used  aa  a 
trumpet.  Conchite  is  a  species  of  petrified 
shell.  Conchoid  is  the  name  of  a  curve,  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  to  the  shell  of  the  same  name. 
See  CoNCHOip. 

He  furnishes  her  closet  first,  and  filU 
The  crowded  shelves  with  rarities  of  shells : 
Adds  orient  pearls,  which  from  the  conehthe  drew. 
And  all  the  sparkling  stones  of  various  hue. 

Dryden^t  FtMee. 

Nymphs,  you  adorn,  in  glossy  volutes  rolled. 
The  gaudy  cond^,  with  asure,  green  and  gold. 

Ihrwku 
And  how,  when  undeceived,  the  pair  they  bore 
With  sounding  amcht  and  joyous  shouU  to  shore ; 
How  they  had  gladly  lived  and  calmly  died. 
And  why  not  dteo  Torquil  and  his  bride  t 

Bynm,     TheiiUmd. 

CONCHA,  in  zoology,  a  syponyme  of  the  my- 
tilus  and  solen. 

CONCHITES  Marmor,  a  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  a  species  of  marble  dug  near  Megara« 
and  remarkable  for  containing  a  great  number  ot 
seai  shells,  and  other  marine  bodies  immersed 
in  it. 

Conchoid,  a  curve  invented  by  Nicome* 
des,  and  much  used  by  the  ancient  mathemati- 
cians in  the  construction  of  solid  problems ;  as 
we  learn  from  the  writings  of  Pappius  of  Alex- 
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It  is  thus  coDStracted :  AP  and  fi D, 


being  two  straight  tines  intersecting  each  other 
at  right  angles,  from  P  draw  any  number  of  lines 
P  F  D  £,  &c.  on  which  take  always  D  £  =  D  F 
= A  B  or  B  C ;  so  shall  the  curve  line  drawn 
through  the  points  £,  £,  £,  be  the  first  conchoid, 
or  that  of  rficomedes;  and  the  curve  drawn' 
through  all  the  other  points  F,  F,  F,  is  called  the 
second  conchoid,  though  they,  in  reality,  be 
only  parts  of  the  same  curve,  having  the  same 
pole  P,  and  four  infinite  legs,  to  which  the  line 
D  B  D  is  a  common  asymptote.  Newton  approves 
of  the  use  of  the  conchoid  for  trisecting  angles, 
'  or  finding  two  mean  proportionals,  and  for  con- 
stnictiDg  solid  problems  in  general ;  because  we 
ought  either  to  exclude  all  lines  besides  the  cir- 
cle and  right  line  out  of  geometry,  or  admit  them 
according  to  the  simplicity  of  their  descriptions, 
in  which  case  the  conchoid  yields  to  none  except 
the  circle. 

CONCHOLOGY,  (jcorxn,  a  shell,  and  Xoyoc,  a 
discourse),  the  science  which  treats  of  shells,  or 
testaceous  animals.  Some  writers  on  other  branches 
of  natural  history,  have  considered  this  study  as 
too  frivolous  to  be  termed  scientific ;  and  cer- 
tainly it  has  not  been,  at  present,  pursued  with 
that  degree  of  success,  nor  been  exhibited  in 
such  close  connexion  with  the  necessary  pursuits 
of  life,  as  many  other  portions  of  the  natural 
system.  Conchologists  nave  arrived  at  little  be- 
yond a  lucid  arrangement  of  shells;  and  the 
shapes  that  have  been  given  to  them  in  nature's 
bounty,  or  in  her  vagaries.  The  peculiarities  of 
the  animals  inhabiting  them,  have  never  been 
sufficiently  known  to  form  the  basis  of  any  com- 
plete classification  either  of  them,  or  of  their 
t>odies. 

'  It  is  not  of  species  only  that  we  speak,'  says 
Mr.  Donovan,  'but  of  whole  natural  families  or 
genera,  not  a  single  species  of  which  has  been 
yet  discovered  with  the  animal  appertaining,  so 
little  are  we  acquainted  with  tne  molluscous 
orders,  or  animals  inhabiting  the  shells.  Of  the 
shells  we  daily  see  in  collections  few  are  fished 
up  alive,  the  hx  greater  number  are  found  on 
shores,  dead  or  emuty.  Neither,  if  it  were  other- 
wise, are  accurate  descriptions  of  animals,  whose 
parts  are  not  easily  seen,  or  anatomical  investi- 
gations, which  are  in  many  cases  necessary, 
within  the  capacity  of  every  one.  Many  of 
their  parts,  and  their  respective  functions,  are 
not  to  be  ascertained,  except  by  comparative 
analogy,  and  which  in  itselt  presents  an  insur- 
mountable difficulty,  or  a  field  of  critical  enquiry 
so  extensive  and  complicated  that  few,  even  with 
the  ability  to  pursue  it  with  success,  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  devote  that  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject which  it  requires.' 

The  best  writers  on  this  subject,  however,  have 
not  disregarded  the  character  and  structure  of 


the  animal,  as  far  as  they  have  been  known. 
Linnseus,  in  particular,  whose  anangeoient  of 
this  branch  of  natural  history,  modem  anthon 
hafe  found  it  most  convenient  to  follow,  indadet 
a  description  of  the  animal  in  all  his  general  dis- 
tinctions. 

We  should  here,  perhaps,  at  once  distinguish 
between  testaceous  and  crustaceous  animals.  In 
£ngland  we  denominate  both  shell-fish:  but  the 
latter,  as  the  crab,  lobster,  &c.  differ  from  ani- 
mals properly  testaceous,  by  possessing  a  crust 
or  defence  upon  each  separate  limb :  whereas  the 
former  are  entirely  naked  in  particular  parts,  and 
defended  only  by  one  permanent  calcareous  co- 
ving. Mr.  Hatchet  has  pointed  out  a  further 
distinction  in  the  nature  of  their  respective  crusts 
or  coverings,  finding  those  of  testaceous  animals 
to  consist  only  of  carbonate  of  lime  mixed  with 
gelatinous  matter,  while  in '  those  of  crustaceous 
animals  the  presence  of  phosphate  of  lime  was 
detected.  The  echinus  was  the  crustaceous  body 
analysed. 

Testaceous  animals  considered  as  a  whole  are 
composed,  1.  Of  a  soft,  molluscous  body.  2. 
Of  a  hard  calcareous  shell,  covering  the  body, 
and  to  which  it  is  attached  by  certain  muscles 
and  Ugaments.  They  are  divided  in  the  lio- 
naean  system  into  univalves,  bivalves,  and  mul- 
tivdves>  embracing  thirty-six  genera;  the  first 
two  divisions  being,  in  met,  those  of  Aristotle, 
and  the  last  adopted  from  Dr.  J.  D.  Major, 
a  writer  on  this  subject  at  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  genera  are  thus  ex- 
hibited in  the  latest  editions  of  the  Systems 
Naturse. 

DiV.   I. — ^MULTIVALVZA. 

Gen.  1.  Chiton. 

2.  Lepas,  acorn  shell. 

3.  Pholas,  piddock  or  pierce-stone. 

DiV.    II. BlVALVlA. 

Gen.  4.  Mya,  Gaper. 

5.  Solen,  razor  or  sheath-sbell. 

6.  TellinOf  double  wedge-shell. 

7.  Cardiunn,  cockle  or  heart-shell. 

8.  Maeira, 

9.  Domur,  Wedge-shell. 

10.  Venut. 

11.  Sporufylusj  spondyle. 

12.  Chama, 

13.  ^rca,  ark-^hell. 

14.  Ostrea,  ovster. 

15.  ^nomioy  bowl-shell. 

16.  MytUuiy  muscle. 

17.  Finna^  Nacpe. 

Div.  HI.— Univalvia. 
i.  Spira  regulari  cochlea. 
Gen.  18.  ArgonautOf  argonaut  or  sailor. 

19.  Naul&u. 

20.  ConuSf  cone-shell. 

21.  CyprtBOy  goyry  or  comry. 

22.  Bulhy  dipper. 

23.  VolutOf  ihoml>-shell. 

24.  Bucctntim,  whelk. 

25.  Strombus,  the  screw. 

26.  Mwrex,  the  caltrop,  or  rock-shell. 

27.  TVochuSf  button-shell. 

28.  TurbOf  whorl  or  wreath. 
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«.  Ifirfix^inaU. 

30.  Amto. 

31.  Halwtiiy  sea-ear. 

ii.  Absque  spira  regulari. 

33.  PaUUay  limpet. 

33.  Dentaliumy  tootb-^hell. 

34.  Serpula,  wonn-shell. 

35.  Tendo. 

36.  SabeUa. 

Of  these  the  inhabitaots,  as  far  as  they 

are 

kaowD,  have  been  thus  classed : 

Shells. 

Animals. 

1.  Chiton     .                  Doris 

2.  Lepas      .                  Triton 

3.  Pholas                ^ 

t^L     •    \  ^^^- 

6.  MTtilos               J 

7.  Tellena               "^ 

8  Cardium 

,    9   Mactra 

10.  Donaz 

11.  Venus                  y    Tethys 

H.  Spondylus 
13.  Chama 

14.  Area 

< 

15.  Ostrea                 j 

16.  Pinna                 S                                 I 

s 

17.  Conus 

1 

^s 

18.  Cypnea 

s 

19.  Bu  la 

a! 

20.  Volnta 

i 

31.  Bucdnum 

O 

33.  Strombus 

>.    limax 

^3.  Murex 

84.  Trochus 

35.  Turbo 

36.  Helix 

27.  Neritas 

88.  Haliotis 

49.  Patella                J 

30.  Dentalium          ^ 

31.  Serpula               }     Terebella 

33.  Ter^o                3 

S3.  Sabella    .                  Nereis 

34.  Aigonauta                 Sepia  or  Clio      ^ 

The  principal  arrangements  proposed  before 
that  of  this  great  writer,  were  those  of  Lister 
(1685)  ;  Laxgius  (1722)  ;  Bregnius  (1732) ; 
Tonmefort  (1742);  D'Aigenville  {id);  Adan- 
am  (1757);  to  several  of  ^hich  lannsus,  and 
all  modem  writers,  have  been  onder  considerable 
obligations.  The  earliest  was  a  noble  contribu- 
tion to  the  science  of  natural  history,  entitled, 
Historia  sive  Synopsis  Metbodica  Conchy- 
lionim,  folio;  containing  from  1050  to  1067 
plates  engraved  by  Dr.  listens  daughters,  and 
pabli!^  m  different  portions  from  1685  to  1699. 
Dr.  Lister  calls  it  <  tne  basis  and  foi^ndation  of 
sll  eood  Conchology.'  We  do  not,  however,  ap- 
prehend that  the  detail  of  their  systems  is  sufii- 
dently  interesting  lo  modem  readers  to  occupy 
the  luge  space  they  would  require  here. 


Since  the  Systema  Nature  has  been  complete, 
Mullen,  in  his  Zoology  of  Denmark|  has  con- 
siderably enlarged  our  acquaintance  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Uie  testacea.  Of  his  system  we 
may  ofifer  the  following  synopsis. 

Div.  or  Fam.  I.  Testacea  Univalvia. 
§  I.  Testacea  univalvia^  testa  pervia. 
*  Gen.  1.  Echinus,  Testa  cnistacea,  ano  ver- 
ticali,  tentaculis  simplicibus.  2.  Spatagus.  Testa 
Crustacea,  ano  infero  tentaculis  peniciilatis.  3. 
.  Dentalium.  Testa  calcarea,  testa  mde,  tentaculis 
nuUis. 

§  II.  Testacea  umvahnoy  testa  patula. 
Gen.  4.  Akera,  Apertura  eflusa,  tentaculis 
nullis.  5.  Argonauta.  Apertura  profunda,  ten- 
taculis binis.  6.  BuUa,  Apertura  repanda,  ten- 
taculis binis  setaceis,  colUculo  extrlnsecus 
oculatis.  7.  Bucciman.  Apertura  ovata,  tenta- 
culis binis  triangularibus,  angulo  intrinseco 
oculatis.  8.  CarycMum,  Apertura  ovata,  tenta- 
culis binis  trancatis  coospicois,  angulo  intrinseco 
oculatis.  9.  Vertigo.  Apertura  subquadrata, 
tentaculis  binis  sublinearibus,  apice  oculatis.  10. 
Turbo.  Apertura  orbiculari,  tentaculis  binis  se- 
taceis, conspicuis,  angulo  extrinseco  oculatis. 
tl.  Heiix.  Apertura ' lunari,  tentaculis  quatuor 
lioearibus,  apice  oculatis.  12.  Planorbis.  Aper- 
tura similunari,  tentaculis  binis  setaceis,  angulo 
irtrinseco  oculatis.  13.  Ancylus.  Apertura  to- 
tal], tentaculis  binis  trancatis,  oocultis,  angulo 
extrinseco  oculatis.  14.  Patella.  Apertura  totali, 
tentaculis  biuis  setaceis,  occulto  angulo,  extrin- 
seco oculatis.  15.  Haliotis.  Apertura  repanda, 
poris  pertusa. 

§  III.  Testacea  univalvia^  testa  operculata. 

Gen.  16.  Dritonium.  Libera,  apertura  canali- 
culata,  tentaculis  duobus  linearibus,  angulo  ex- 
trinseco oculatis.  17.  Trochus.  Libera,  apertura 
sub-tetragona,  tentaculis  duobus,  setaceis,  coUi- 
culo  extrinseco  oculatis.  18.  Nerita.  Libera, 
apertura  lunari,  tentaculis  duobus  setaceis,  angulo 
extrinseco  oculatis.  1 9.  Valvata.  Libera,  aper- 
tura circinnata,  tentaculis  duobus  setaceis,  an- 
gulo postico  oculatis.  20.  Serpula.  Adnata, 
apertura  orbicalari,  tentaculis  pinnatis. 

Dty.  or  F^^M.  II.  Testacea  Bivalvia. 
§  I.  Testacea  bivahia  cardine  dentata. 
Gen.  1.  Mya.  Testa  altera  extremitatehiante; 
cardine  dente  crasso  solitario.  2.  Solen.  Testa 
utraque  extremitate  hiante;  cardine  dente  re- 
flexo,  s«pe  gemino.  3.  Tellina.  Siphone  du- 
plidmunco;  caidine  dentibus  utrinque  tribus 
alteraus.  4.  Cardium.  Siphone  duplici,  cirrato, 
pedeque  falcifbrmi ;  cardine  dentibus  mediis  al- 
temis,  remotis  penetrantibus.  5.  Venus>  Siphone 
duplici,  cirrata,  pedeque  laminsformi,  cardine 
dentibus  tribus  approximatis,  lateralibus  diver- 
gentibus.  6.  Mactra.  Cardine*  dente  medio 
complicato,  adjacente  foveola.  7.  Donor.  Car- 
dine dentibus  duobus  lateralique  solitario.  8. 
Area.  Cardine  dentibus  numerosis,  altemis,  pe- 
netrantibus. 9.  Terebratula.  Branchiis  circin- 
natis ;  cardine  dentibus  alterius  uncinatis,  valvula 
superiore  deonum  perforata. 
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§  II.  Tutacea  binhioy  carime  tdenttdo. 
Oen.  10.  Anomia.  Bmnchiia  simplkibiifl ; 
valyuk  inferiore  perforata,  tl.  Oitrec.  Bian- 
cWis  siiDplicibiu,  pe4«  nullo ;  cardints  fossula 
cava.  12.  Pecten»  Bnnchiis  cimitis,  pede  juxla 
auriculum  cardine  fossula  ovata  byssum  ezi^ittens. 
13.  Mytilm.  Siphone  duplici  brevi;  fossula 
lioeare,  bystum  ettiittefis. 

Dtv.  or  Fam.  in.    Testacea  Multivalvia. 

Gen.  1.  CKifon.  Valvuls  dorsales,  tentacula 
nulla.  2.  Lepas,  Valvule  erects,  tentacula  bi^ 
partita.  3.  rholat,  Valvulae  ad  cardinem,  mi- 
nores. 

Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  Briti^  Zoology,  finished 
in  17T7,  was  tbe  first  author  who  classed  the 
animals  of  Britain  according  to  the  Linnaean  ar- 
rangement. In  the  fourth  toluKie  of  the  above 
work  he  enumerates  163  species  of  testacea^  of 
which  he  furnishes  manv  good  figures.  To  a 
new  edition  of  this  work  his  son  hu  since  added 
the  recently  discovered  species. 

Da  Costa's  arrangement,  differing  consadera«- 
bly^  from  that  of  Linnaeus  and  displaying  great 
taste  and  originality,  is  the  osly  other  modem 
system  for  w^ch  we  have  room.  His  woik  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  British  Conchology, 
4to.  177d.  It  contains  seventeen  plales,  with 
123  figures  of  rare  shells,  and  '  possesses/  says 
Dr.  Turton,  *  the  rare,  and  we  believe  unique, 
excellence  of  giving  the  whole  of  the  synonymes 
an  the  words  of  Sie  respective  authors  theoK 
lelves.'  He  adopts  the  pritnary  division  of 
univalves,  bivalves,  and  multivalves,  but  the 
univalves  he  divides  into  sixteen  fiimilies,  which 
are  divided  into  four  orders. 

Order  I.  Simple ;  consisting  of  four  families. 
1.  Patella.  2.  Haliotis.  3.  Vermiculi.  4.  Den- 
talia. 

Older  II.  includes  but  one  faraUy,  5.  Poly- 
thamia. 

Order  III.  Revolved.   6.  Tnrbinata  involota. 

Order  IV.  Turbinated.  7.  Cymbium.  8. 
Auris  cochlea.  9.  Cyllndri.  10.  Voluta.  11. 
Globosa.  12.  Cassides.  13.  Trochi.  14.  Cod^ 
lee.    15.  Bucdni.    16.  Murex. 

II.  The  BiVALVtis  include  three  orders. 

Order  I.  With  unequal  vaVes,  and  shut  close. 
Fam.  1.  Pecten.  2.  Spondylus.  3.  Ostreum. 
4.  Anomia. 

Order  II.  With  equal  Tslves,  and  sbut  close, 
is  divided  into  three  sections.  Sect.  1.  Mukar- 
ticulate.  Fam.  5.  Pectinoides.  6.  Pectuneuli. 
7.  Area.  Scot.  2..  Articulate.  Fam.  a  Pec- 
tuBciilus.  i).  Tdlina.  la  Placenta.  Sect.  8. 
Inartioutate.  Fam.  11.  MargaritifeTa.  18.  M«s- 
cnlus. 

Order  III.  Wi&  valv«s  that  never  sh«t  doee. 
Fam.  13.  Chama,  gapen. 

III.  The  MuLTivALVfis  eontaia  one  older. 
Fam.  14.  Pholas.    15.  Anatifene.    16.  Balani. 

We  have  noticed  the  important  work  of  Dr. 
Lister.  To  complete  our  sketch  of  British  con- 
diolonr  we  may  further  observe  diat  several 
local  descriptions  of  shells  have  been  given  to 
the  public  from  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  exhibit  gteat  clearness 
of  conception  and  correctness  of  arrangement. 


Among  these  are  the  accounts  given  of  testaoMus 
animals  in  Dr.  Wallace's  Descriptioa  of  the 
Orkney  Islands,  published  iii  1700;  by  Mr. 
Plot,  in  his  History  of  Staffordshire  and  Ozfoid- 
shire;  by  Mr.  Morton,  in  his  Natural  History  of 
Northamptonshire;  and  Dr.  Pnheney,  in  his 
Catalogue  of  the  Shells  of  Dorsetshire,  pub- 
lished in  Hutchinson's  History  of  diat  county. 

In  1784  Messrs.  Boys  and  Walker  discovered 
many  new  and  curious  minute  testacea  on  the 
shores  of  our  island,  and  published  a  small  quaito 
volume,  entitled,  Testacea  Minuta  rarioni  nn- 
perrime  detecta  in  Arena  Littoris  Sandvicemr> 
containing  several  beautiful  microscopic  species. 

In  1795  Berkenhout  published  his  Synopui 
of  the  Natural  History  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  containing  a  correct  list  of  the  Biitisk 
testacea  then  known. 

Mr.  Donovan's  work  on  British  Shells,  fire 
Tolumes,  was  completed  in  the  year  1804.  It 
contans  short  descriptions,  with  well  executed 
figures,  of  the  different  tp^ies,  exduding  most 
of  tiie  microscopic  subjects.  Dr.  Turton  cha- 
racterises it  as  containing '  beautifiil  and  oonect 
colored  portraits  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
British  shells.'  Of  Montagu's  Testacea  Britan- 
nica,  or  a  Natural  History  of  British  Shells,  and 
Supplement,  in  3  vols.  4to.  with  thirty' plates, 
1803,  he  says,  <  To  this  laborious  and  lynonn 
naturalist,  who  that  of  late  has  studied  this 
elegant  department  of  the  Fauna  of  these  islands, 
is  not  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  his  know- 
ledge?' In  the  thirty  plates  and  vignettes  are 
figured  about  230  species  of  the  more  rare  and 
minute  shells,  all  drawn  and  engraved  under  his 
immediate  inspection,  from  original  subjects  in 
his  own  possession,  and  generally  of  his  own 
collection.  His  cabinet  of  the  natural  hi^orv 
of  the  British  islands  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

A  descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  BritiahTestaeea, 
by  W.  G.  Maton,  M.  D.  V.  P.  L.  S.  fee.  and  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Rackett,  M.  A.  F.  L.  S.  &c.  in  the 
eighth  volume  of  the  Linnaean  Transactions ;  with 
six  colored  plates,  is  a  valuable  recent  addition 
to  the  works  on  British  conchology,  at  well  as 
Mr.  Wood's  General  Conchology,  8vo.;  and 
Dr.  Turton's  own  neat  Kttle  volume,  entitled,  A 
Conchological  Dictionary  of  the  British  Islands. 

We  ought  not  here,  perhaps,  to  omit  all  notice  of 
the  arrangements  that  have  been  pr5posed  by 
some  celebrated  modem  French  naturalists, 
among  which  that  of  Bosc,  in  bis  Htstoiie  Na- 
tureNe  des  Coquilles  des  Vera  et  des  Cnistaces ; 
and  in  the  Dicttonnaire  d'  Histoiie  Naturelle ; 
and  that  of  Lanafk,  in  the  Systeme  des  Ani- 
maux  sans  Vertebres,  ate  conspicuous.  The  hA 
writer  indndes  all  the  animals  of  the  classes  in- 
seeta  and  vermes  of  linnetxs  in  his  system,  and 
divides  the  mdlusca  mto  two  orders ;  the  first 
termed  cephalous,  from  possessing  a  bead,  in- 
cludes the  univalves ;  the  second,  termed  aceph- 
alous, from  the  absence  of  a  heaud,  includes  the 
biValves.  An  abridgment  of  his  plan  is  contained 
in  his  Exttait  du  Coun  de  Eoologie,  Paris, 
1812. 

Having  thus  placed  the  principal  systems  and 
literary  history  of  this  study  before  the  reader, 
we  proceed  to  offter  a  short  description  of  the 
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Mrti  of  sbell^  as  they  are  generally  classed :  fol- 
ding the  linacan  anangemetit, 

i.  The  parts  6f  fnuttivelveSf  as  they  are  gene- 
nlly  described,  are,  1.  The  valves  (valvulse), 
which  are  said  to  be  tnore  or  less  articulated,  as 
they  seem  to  form  one  shell.  2.  The  ligaments, 
«hidi  are  tnembnineouk  sabstances,  connecting 
the  valves,  or  lining  the  cavities.  3.  The  base, 
which  is  the  eztretnitv,  or  part  opposite  to  the 
apex,  and  is  often  fixed  to  omer  bodies  bv  a  tu- 
bular fleshy  substance,  called  the  peduncle. 
Hiere  are  also,  4.  Accesiary  vdves,  sometimes 
called  the  operculum,  which  close  the  principal 
entrance,  or  unite  themselves  with  the  primary 
valves,  and  act  with  them. 

ii.  The  parts  of  bivalves  are,  1 .  The  hinge,  upon 
which  as  a  ^Icrum  the  two  sides  of  the  shell 
move.  In  some  shells  this  part  is  smooth,  in 
others  the  inner  surfkce  is  iiimished  with  teeth. 
3.,  BeakSi  or  nmbones,  on  each  side  of  the  hinge, 
which  are  reflex,  divaricate,  or  spiral.  3.  Tne 
li£Q9ieHts,  a  strong  oartils^nous  membrane, 
which  connects  the  valves.  4.  A  groove,  called 
a  tkmkf  generally  situat»^  towards  the  beak.  5. 
The  base  of  bivalves,  «i&ated  in  the  beak.  6. 
The  margin  of  the  shell  which  occupies  the  cir- 
caniference  of  the  valves,  and  is  divided  into 
four  parts.  The  inferior  maiigin,  or  margin  of 
the  hinge;  the  anterior  margin,  or  margin  next 
to  the  ligament :  the  posterior  margin,  or  margin 
on  the  ^e  of  ttie  braks  opposite  Ae  ligament. 
There  is  usually  in  tiiis  last  a  small  depression, 
or  lunule.  Tne  superior  margin  occupies  a 
portion  of  the  shell  between  the  ligament  and 
posterior  margin.  But  in  some  species,  the 
nlves  being  unconnected  in  part,  are  said  to 
hsve  the  margin  gaping.  7.  The  valves  of  bi- 
valves are  divided  into  right  and  left,  equal  and 
unequal,  equilateral  *and  inequilateral,  the  shell 
being  supposed  to  rest  on  its  hinge,  with  the  li- 
gaments behind.  The  length  of  a  shell  is  a  line 
drawn  from  the  beaks  to  the  superior  margin, 
^'hen  the  longitudinal  line  dtyides  the  valves 
into  two  equal  parts,  then  the  shell  is  said  to  be 
equilateral ;  if  into  unequal  ptft8»  it  is  considered 
inequilaterBl.  6.  The  cicatrix  is  a  mark  on  the 
inside  of  the  valves,  where  the  mnsoles  adhered. 
9.  The  heardy  hpanoy  acollection  of  thfeads,  by 
which  Mine  rfieils  afOiere  to  rocks,  stoftes,  &o. 

iii.  The  parts  of  ttnivdves  ani)  1 .  The  apertmre, 
or  mouth,  tbroagh  which  the  animal  prmnides 
itself.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  distinctions 
of  univaive  ihvlls,  and  differs  very  much  in  shape, 
some  beiftg  bknarginate,  t.  e^  having  a  lip  with  a 
double  nafgiii ;  bilabiate,  i.  e.  with  a  dooble 
lip;  gaping,  the  lower  part  of  the  Up  distended ; 
coarclate^  i.  e.  scraigbt;  eflfVise^  i.  e.  having  the 
lips  separated  by  a  sinus  «r  getter;  reflex, 
spreading,  resupmate,  &c.  To  the  aperture 
Mlong,  2.  Xoittcn^the  lip,  or  the  internal  margin 
of  the  aperture.  This  is,  in  respect  to  position, 
exterior,  anterior,  or  posterior;  in  respect  to 
form  coarctate,  digitate^  disengaged,  cloven,  mu- 
cronate,  Itc.  3.  The  canai,  which  is  the  con- 
tinuation  or  prolongation  of  the  apeiture  along 
the  beak,  and  forma  a  gutter  from  its  commence- 
BMDt  to  tfM  extrenifiy.  The  taottth  of  univalves 
also  semetines  poasesses  an  opercHlum,  or  lid. 
4.  The  sfexp  or  summit,  in  a  univalve  shell,  is 


the  extreme  point  of  the  spire :  in  bivalves  it  is 
the  most  elevated  point  of  that  part  of  the  shdl 
in  which  the  hinge  is  placed.  5.  The  battf  is 
the  extremity  or  part  opposite  to  the  apex.  In 
shells  with  a  rostrum  or  beak,  it  implies  tfa« 
lovrest  part  of  the  beak.  In  ^ells  without  a 
beak,  it  is  the  lowest  pati,  or  Uiat  which  is  next 
the  aperture.  6.  The  whirl,  is  a  wreath  or  con- 
volution of  the  shell,  sometimes -biftd,  at  others, 
ohanMlled,  keeled,  leafy,  crowned,  imbricate, 
lamellate,  striate,  lineate,  &c.  The  contractions 
of  the  whorls  are  called  geniculations.  7.  The 
sfire  is  a  term  used  to  deseribe  all  the  whorls 
collectively,  except  the  lower  one,  which  is  often 
called  die  body.  The  spire  is  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  univalve  riieu,  and  is  eidrar  con-* 
vex,  crowned)  capitate,  or  obtuse;  attenuated, 
pointed,  flattened,  retose,  elevated,  or  depres- 
sed. 8.  The  nUtire  of  the  spire  is  a  fine  spiral 
line,  which  separates  the  wreaths  or  whorls.  9. 
The  venter^  or  belly,  is  the  most  pnsmineDt  part 
of  the  body,  generally  situaAed  hi  the  vicinity  of 
the  lip,  and  formed  by  the  oonvexity  of  the 
aperture.  10.  The  mnbilicus  is  a  circular  per- 
foration in  the  base  of  the  body  of  many  uni- 
valves. 11.  The  oijttfiw^/iiy  or  «i/^,rutis  through 
the  centre  of  the  shell  in  the  inside,  firom  me 
base  to  the  apex,  in  most  univalte  shells,  and 
appears  to  be  the  support  of  the  spire^  and 
to  form  that  part  of  Ine  shell.  It  is  either 
abrupt^  i.  e.  truncate  at  the  base;  elongated,  t.  e. 
so  as  to  project  beyond  the  body;  flat;  or 
plaited. 

For  the  peculiaritiea  of  the  inhabitanto  of 
sh^ls,  as  mt  as  they  are  known,  see  Mol- 
lusc a. 

CONCHUCOS,  a  province  of  Peru,  rurminff 
along  the  centre  of  die  Cordilleras.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Guartiachucos,  on  the  south  by 
Caxatambo,  east  by  Guamiles,  and  west  by  Hu- 
aillas,  being  of  irregular  shape,  and  very  various 
climate.  Uonchucos  produces  fruit,  grain,  &o. 
and  excellent  pasture  lor  cattle.  Here  are  also 
some  mines  of  silver,  which  were  formerly  very 
rich,  and  some  washing  places  for  gold  of  tlie 
standard  weight  of  twenty-three  carats. 

CoNCHUcos,  a  river  of  Peru,  running  south  in 
the  same  province,  and  entering  the  Amazons. 

CONCUYLIA,  a  general  name  for  all  petrified 
shells,  as  lympets,  cochleee,  nautili,  conchse,  le- 
pades,  &c. 

COnCIATOR,  in  glass-making,  is,  for  the 
crystal  glass,  what  the  founder  is  at  the  green 
glass-houses.  He  weighs  and  proportions  the 
salt  on  ashes  and  sand,  works  them  with  a  strong 
fire  till  they  run  into  lumps  and  become  white ; 
and  if  the  metal  be  too  hard,  and  consequently 
brittle,  he  adds  salt  and  ashes,  and  if  too  soft, 
sand ;  still  mixing  them  to  a  fit  temper,  which 
is  only  known  by  the  working. 

CONCXE'RGE,  old  Fr.  consierge ;  low.  lat. 
consergius,  A  palace,  castle,  or  house,  keeper. 
The  word  is  used  by  Buck,  Aubrey,  and  per^ 
haps  some  odier  of  our  <M  writers;  but  S« 
become  obsolete.  In  the  Frendi  language  it  still 
maintains  its  ground. 

CONCIUABLE,  old  Fr.  amcUiahde.  A 
converrtide;  a  smidl  assembly.  This  word  is  now 
become  obsolete. 
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Some  hare  soaght  the  truth  in  the  conventicles  and 
^tmeilidblm  of  heretics  and  sectaries.  Bacon. 

CONCI'LIAR,  a^. )     Lat  concilium.    That 

Conci'liarly,  adv.  )  which  relates  to  a  coun- 
cil ;  that  which  has  been  decided  by  acouucil. 

Having  been  framed  by  men  of  primitive  simplicity, 
in  free  and  cmciliar  debates^  without  any  ambitious 
regards.  Baker. 


CONCrLIATE,t?.«.^ 
Concilia'tion,  n.8. 
Conci'liating,  n. 
Conci'liator,  n. 
Conci'liatory,  tu^. 

CONCi'LIABLBy  odj. 

conciliate  and  its 


Lat.  cancilio.  One 
of  oar  etymologists, 
who  finds  in  the  Greek 
'the  root  of  almost 
every  English  word, 
thus  derives  and  de- 
derivatives.  '  KoXfM, 
€dKttf  voco ;  to  call ;  unde  concilium,  concilio ; 
to  invite,  or  call  to  council ;  to  unite  in  opinion, 
affection ;  also  to  acquire,  to  procure,  or  win 
&vor.'  His  definition  may  be  admitted,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  hb  derivation. 

To  the  eotidHation  of  sleep,  it  is  required  that  there 
be  a  moderate  repletion.  Origory'i  Patthmna, 

It  was  accounted  a  filtre,  or  planto  that  conciliate 
affection.  Browne'i  Vulgar  Erronn, 

The  very  same  tender,  benevolent,  feeling,  liberal 
mind,  which  in  the  internal  relations  of  life  coneiUaie 
the  genuine  love  of  those  who  see  men  as  they  are 
rendered  him  an  inflexible  patriot.  Burke. 

In  a  great  cause  I  should  certainly  wish,  that  my 
agent  should  possess  conciliating  qualities;  thst  he 
should  be  of  a  frank,  open,  and  candid  disposition, 
soft  in  his  nature,  and  of  a  temper  to  soften  animosi- 
ties and  to  win  confidence  Id. 

They  .would  act  towards  them  in  the  most  con- 
dliatorjf  manner,  and  would  talk  to  them  in  the  most 
gentle  and  soothing  language.  Id. 

Yon  call  these  men  a  mob,  desperate,  dangerous, 
and  ignorant ;  and  seem  to  think  that  the  only  way 
to  quiet  the  *  Bellua  multomm  capitum,*  is  to  lop  off 
a  few  of  its  superfluous  heads.  But  even  a  mob  may 
be  better  reduced  to  reason  by  a  mixture  of  conciliation 
and  firmness,  than  by  additional  irritation  and  re- 
doubled penalties* 

Bjfron.  I^peeek  onthe  Frame-hrealAng  BUI. 

CONCraNATE,  V.  a.  &  ^.  j     Lat  condn- 
Conci'nnity,  n.  t.  i  no,    concinrd- 

Conci'nnous,  a^.  3  tot.    Concin- 

nate,  as  a  verb,  means  (o  make  fit;  as  an  adjec- 
tive it  signifies  neat;  trim;  fit;  compact. 
Concinnity  is  decency;  fitness.  Concinnous, 
that  which  is  becoming;  agreeable;  pleasant. 
These  words,  however,  are  of  rare  occurrence  in 
modern  writers. 

There  a  man  would  commend  in  Correggio  deli- 
cateness,  in  Parmesano  eonemnitjf.  WcUon. 

C(rNCIONATOR,n.#.)     Lat.  conit%o,con^ 
Co'ncimnatory,  a(^'.       Scwnarim.     A  prea- 
cher.   That  which  is  used  at  public  assemblies, 
whether  religious  or  civil. 

Their  comeliness  unbeguiled  the  vulgar  of  the  old 
opinion  the  loyaluts  had  formerly  infused  into  them 
by  their  eonetmolory  invectives.  *     Howell. 

CONCINO  CoNSiNi  Tmarshal  d^Ancre),  of 
France,  a  court  &vorite,  who,  with  his  wife  Leo- 
nora Galigai,  accompanied  Mary  de'  Medici,  into 
France  in  1600.  He  rose  during  the  regency  of 
that  princess,  to  become  first  gentleman  of  the 
bed-chamber,  governor  of  Normandy,  and  mar- 
shal of  France,  without  ever  having  seen  a  battle. 


The  French  nobility,  however,  &wned  on  him, 
and  he  administered  all  the  public  fiivors.  At 
length  the  young  king  (Louis  XIII.),  influenced 
by  nis  favorite  Luynes,  gave  an  order  for  his  ar- 
rest, and  the  captain  of  the  guard,  Vitiy,  de- 
manding his  sword,  as  he  passing  the  drawbridge 
of  the  Louvre,  upon  bis  hesitation,  shot  him 
dead.  His  body,  after  his  fimeral,  we  are  told, 
was  dug  up  by  the  Parisian  mob,  and  treated 
with  the  most  bnital  indignity ;  one  wretch  even 
tore  out  the  heart,  broiled,  and  ate  it!  His  wife, 
being  brought  to  trial,  and  interrogated  as  to 
what  sorcerer  she  had  employed  to  bewitch  the 
queen  ?  replied,  '  That  or  a  strong  mind  over  a 
weak  one.'    She  was  executed  in  1617. 

CONCrSE,  adi.    •\     Fr.  concU ;  Ital.  and 
CoNci'sELY,  ttw.     f  Sp.  condto;  Lat  coi^ 
CoNci'sENESS,  n. <.  I onif.       Short;    pithy; 
CoNci'siON,  n.  t.     }  brief;  comprened;  bro- 
ken into  short  periods ;  expressed  in  few  words; 
the  opposite  of  difiuse.  -Concision  signifies  cut- 
ting off;  destroying. 

Beware  of  dogs,  beware  of  evil  woikers,  bewsie 
of  the  oondiion.  PhiUppiam  iii.  3. 

The  coMCus  stile^  which  expresseth  not  enough,  bat 
leaves  somewhat  to  be  understood. 

Ben  Jonaon't  Diaeeceriet. 

Giving  more  scope  to  Meientius  and  Lausns,  that 

version  which  has  more  of  the  nuyesty  of  Tixgil  hss 

less  of  his  coifciaenem.  Drjfden. 

Where  the  author  is  obscure,  enlighten  him ;  whece 

he  is  too  brief  and  eondte,  amplify  a  litde,  and  set 

his  notions  in  a  fairer  view.  WatU  on  the  Mind. 

Ulysses  here  speaks  very  conMelg,  and  he  may 

seem  to  break  abruptly  into  the  subject. 

Browne  on  the  Odjftaejf. 
This  book,  de  Rerum  Natura,  is  comdae  and  me- 
thodical, and  contains  no  vexy  contemptible  abstract 
of  the  physics  which  were  taught  in  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Bmhi. 

A  man,  once  young,  who  lived  retired 
As  hermit  could  have  well  desired. 
His  hours  of  study  closed  at  last. 
And  finished  his  oeneiM  repast. 
Stoppled  his  cruise,  replaced  his  bo^ 
Withm  ito  customary  nook. 
And,  stair  in  hand,  set  forth  to  share 
The  sober  cordial  of  sweet  air.  Cemper. 

This  neeessity  of  generally  placing  the  accusative 
case  after  the  verb  is  inconvenient  in  poetry  ;  thoo^ 
it  adds  to  the  oonemneaa  and  simplicity  of  our  laa- 
guage,  as  it  saves  the  intervention  of  a  preposition, 
or  of  a  change  of  termination.  Darwn. 

CONC'ITE, ».  a.     ^       Fr.    conciter\   Lat. 

Concita'tion,  ft.  f .  S  coucUo.  To  stimulate ; 
to  urge  on;  to  provoke.  The  act  of  stirring  up. 
Both  obsolete. 

The  revelations  of  heaven  are  conceived  by  im- 
mediate  illumination  of  the  soul;  whereas  the  de- 
ceiving spirit,  by  ooneitation  of  humours,  produces 
conceited  phantasmes.  Browne. 

CONCITIZEN,  Fr.  concitoyen.  Knox  and 
Stirling  use  this  word  as  a  synonyme  for  fellow- 
citizen. 

CONCLAMATION,  Lat.  candamaiio.  A 
simultaneous  shouting,  or  calling  out  of  many 
persons. 

The  Romans  used  eondamation,  or  a  general  out- 
cry, set  up  at  equal  intervals  before  the  corps,  by 
persons  who  waited  there  on  purpose.  OretmkUl. 
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CONCIAM  ATIO,  in  antiquity,  a  shout  raised 
by  those  pressut  at  burning  the  dead,  before  they, 
set  fire  to  the  funeral  pile.  The  word  was  also 
applied  to  the  signal  given  to  the  Roman  soldiers 
to  decamp,  whence  the  expression  conclamare 
Tssa;  and  conclamare  arroa,  was  a  signal  for 
battle.  It  was  likewise  used  for  a  practice  of 
calling  to  a  person  deceased  three  times  by  his 
name ;  and,  when  no  reply  was  returned,  they 
thus  expressed  his  decease,  by '  conclamatum  est.' 
Whence  the  same  term  was  afterwards  applied 
to  the  cessation  of  the  Roman  empire. 

CO'NCLAVE,  n.  «.  )       Fr.  conclave;    Ital. 

Co'nclavist,  fi.  s.  )  conclave^  cwiclavi ;  Sp. 
conclave;  from  Lat  con  and  clavis;  because 
locked  op.  The  assembly  of  cardinals  to  elect  a 
pope;  the  room  in  which  they  are  shut  up;  any 
private  or  secret  assembly.  Conclavist  is  the 
person  who  attends  a  cardinal  during  his  abode 
u  the  conclave.    See  the  next  article. 

I  tkank  the  holy  condaoe  for  their  loves ; 
They  hAve  tent  me  such  a  man  I  would  have 
vithed  for.  Shak$peare^ 


Still  they  cut  their  way, 
TOl  to  the  bottom  of  hell's  palace  diving. 
They  enter  Dis'  deep  oondaoe.  P.  Fletcher, 

The  great  aeraphick  lords  and  chembim 
la  dose  recess  and  secret  oondoas  sat.  Milion, 

It  was  said  of  a  cardinal,  by  reason  of  his  appa- 
rent likelihood  to  step  into  St.  Peter's  chair,  that  in 
tvo  eomdaces  he  went  in  pope  and  came  ont  again 
cardiasL  South*9  Sermoiu, 

Forthwith  a  e<melave  of  the  godhead  meets. 
Where  Juno  in  the  shining  senate  sits.  Oarth, 

To  the  vestry  indignant,  he  then  stalked  away. 
Where  chnxchwardens  and  sidesmen  sat  ranged  in 

array. 
And  so  grim  did  he  look  that  their  amdaee  astoanded 
Thought  they  saw  Hamlet's  ghost,  or  Don  Quixote 

dismounted.  Huddetford, 

CoKCLAVE,  the  place  in  which  the  cardinals 
meet  for  the  despatcn  of  public  business.  The 
conclave  is  in  the  pontifical  palace  of  the  Vatican, 
and  consists  of  a  suite  of  grand  halls  or  corridors, 
with  rows  of  cells  formed  on  each  side  of  equal 
dimensions,  being  five  feet  long  and  four  wide. 
Two  are  allotted  to  each  cardinal ;  one  for  his  emi- 
nence, and  the  other  for  his  officer,  called  the 
coodavist,  and  hb  valet  de  chambre.  They  are 
all  painted  green,  except  those  of  the  cardinals 
who  were  created  by  the  deceased  pope,  whose 
cells  are  painted  violet  color,  and  the  msides  are 
lined  with  serge  of  the  same  color.  On  the  elec- 
tion of  a  pope,  the  cardinals,  after  having  heard 
all  the  bulls  read  which  relate  to  the  subject,  the 
nanner  of  living  in  conclave,  &c.  which  they  are 
sll  sworn  to  observe,  are  then  kept  in  close  con- 
clave till  they  have  decided  upon  which  cardinal 
the  election  has  fallen.  The  conclave  is  very 
stricdy  guarded  by  troops :  neither  the  cardinals, 
nor  any  person  shut  up  m  it,  are  spoken  to  but  at 
certain  hours,  even  the  provisions  are  examined, 
Ittt  any  letters  should  be  conveyed  from  the  mi- 
nisters of  foreign  powers,  or  others,  who  might 
&ave  an  interest  in  influencing  the  issue  of  the 
election. 

Vol.  VI. 


■Pt,  eonclure-; 
Ital.  concludere ; 
Span,  concluir ; 
lAt.  concludtrt ; 
from  con  and  clu^ 
>dtrt.  To  shut  up; 
to  bring  to  a  close; 
to  place  beyond 
the  reach  of  fur- 
ther change;  to 
draw  to  a  decisive 


CONCLU'DE,  ».o.  &  V.  «.^ 
Cowclu'dency,  n.  s. 

CONCLI/OENT,  ajf. 

Cokclu'der,  n.  «. 
Conchj'dingly,  adv, 

C0NCLU'siBLE,ai^*. 
CONCLU'SION,  n.  s. 
CONCLU'SIONAL,  odj, 

CoNCLu'sivE,  adj, 
CoNCLu'srvELY,  odv, 

CONCLU'SIVEKESS,  n.S. 

point;  to  comprehend  in;  to  terminate;  are  the 
ideas  conveyed  by  this  whole  class  of  words. 
The  various  shades  of  meaning  will  be  rendered 
obvious  by  the  authorities  quoted  below. 

God  hath  ctmduded  them  all  in  unbelief,  that  he 
might  have  mercy  npon  all.  Romam  xL  32. 

Let  us  hear  the  coneUuion  of  the  whole  matter : 
Fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments ;  for  this  is 
the  whole  duty  of  man.  EecUi.  xxii.  13. 

Unto  a  tent  prince  and  pnncea 
Me  thought  brought  me  and  my  maistros* 
And  said  we  werin  at  full  age 
There  to  conclude  our  marriage.  Chameefm 

For  whan  that  he  himself  concluded  had. 
Him  thought  eche  other  mannes  wit  so  bad. 
That  impossible  it  were  to  replie 
Again  his  chois :  this  was  his  fantasia 

Id,  Cant.  Talea, 
And  shortly  to  concUtden,  swiche  a  place 
Was  never  in  erthe  in  so  litel  a  space.  Jd, 

For  many  times  when  she  woll  make 
A  full  gode  syllogisme,  I  drede 
That  aftirward  there  shall  in  dede 
Folowe  an  ill  conckuUm. 

Id,  Ronunmt  of  the  Rote. 
Ways  of  peacable  conclwion  there  are  but  these  , 
two  certain  ;  the  one  a  sentence  of  judicial  decision, 
given  by  authority  thereto  appointed  within  ourselves ; 
the  other,  the  like  kind  of  sentence  given  by  a  more 
universal  authority.  >  Hooker, 

The  very  person  of  Christ,  therefore,  for  ever  and 
the  self-same,  was  only,  touching  bodily  substance, 
concluded  within  the  grave.  fd. 

They  humbly  sue  unto  your  excellence. 
To  have  a  goodly  peace  concluded  of 
Between  the  reahns  of  England  joid  of  France. 

Shakapeare, 
Is  it  conduded  he  shall  be  protector? 
It  is  determined,  not  conduded  yet ; 
But  so  it  must  be,  if  the  king  miscarry. 

Id.  Ridiard  III. 
Her  physician  tells  me. 
She  has  pursued  conclutiom  infinite 
Of  easy  ways  to  die. 

Id.    Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
The  king  would  never  endure  that  the  base  multi- 
tude should  frustrate  the  authority  of  the  parliament, 
wherein  their  votes  mA.  consents  were  concluded. 

Bacon's  Henry  VII. 
This  I  speak  only  to  desire  Enpolis  not  to  speak 
peremptorily,  or  conduthtely,  toudiing'  the  point  of 
possibility,  till  they  have  heard  me  deduce  the  means 
of  the  execution.  Bacon. 

For  why  should  we  the  busy  soul  believe. 
When  boldly  she  conduda  of  that  and  this. 
When  of  herself  she  can  no  judgment  give, 
^  Nor  how,  nor  whence,  nor  where,  nor  what  she  is. 

.    Daciei. 
Thus  doth  the  wit,  admitting  all  for  true. 
Build  fond  condanone  on  those  idle  grounds.  Id. 

X 
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1  can  speak  nA  longer ;  yet  I  will  strain  myself  to 

breathe  oat  this  one  invocation,  which  shall  be  my 

^imtituion,  Howel. 

Judgment  concerning  things  to  be  known,  or  the 

neglect  and  oondudency  of  them,  ends  in  decision. 

HaU. 
Consideration  o^  things  to  be  known,  of  their  se- 
veral weights,  condutioeneti,  or  evidence. 

Id,  Origin  of  Mankind, 

Though  these  kind  of  argumenu  may  seem  more 

obscure,  yet,  upon  a  due  consideration  of  them,  they 

are  highly  consequential  and  condndent  to  my  purpose. 

Id. 
Examine  whether  the  opinion  you  meet  with,  re- 
pugnant to  what  you  were  formerly  embued  with,  be 
concludingly  demonstrated  or  not.  Digbjf* 

The  last  dictate  of  the  understanding  is  not  al- 
ways alMolute  in  itself,  nor  c&ndusive  to  the  will,  yet 
it  produces  no  antecedent  nor  external  necessity. 

Bra$nhaa*i  Answer  to  Hohbet. 
Tis  as  certainly  coneUuMe  from  God's  prescience, 
that  they  will  volunUrily  do  this,  as  that  they  will  do 
it  all.  Hammond. 

Those  that  are  not  men  of  art,  not  knowii^;  the 
true  forms  of  syllogism,  cannot  know  whether  they 
are  made  in  right  and  eonelmioe  modes  apd  figures. 

Locke. 
If  the'consent  of  the  majority  shall  not,  in  reason, 
be  received  as  the  act  of  the  whole,  and  condude 
every  individual,  nothing  but  the  consent  of  every  in- 
dividual  can  make  any  thing  to  be  the  act  of  the 
whole  :  but  such  a  consent  is  next  to  impossible  ever 
to  be  had,  if  we  consider  the  infirmities  of  health,  and 
avocations  of  business,  which  in  a  number,  though 
much  less  than  that  of  a  commonwealth,  will  neces- 
tarily  keep  many  away  from  the  public  assembly. 

Id. 
Youth,  ere  it  sees  the  world,  here  studies  rest ; 
And  age,  returning  thence,  eondndei  it  best. 

Dryien. 
These  an  my  theme,  and  how  the  war  began, 
4nd  how  comdaded  by  the  godlike  man.      Id.  Mneid, 
And  all  around  wore  nuptial  bonds,  the  ties 
Of  love's  assurance,  and  a  train  of  lyes. 
That,  made  in  lust,  condrnde  in  perjuries. 

Id.    FahUt. 

The  providences  of  God  are   promiscuously   ad- 

•ninistered  in  this  world  ;  so  that  no  man  can  com- 

<imde  God's  love  or  hatred  to  any  person,  by  any  thing 

that  befals  him.  TilloUon. 

Can  we  oondvde  upon  Luther's  instability  as  our 

author  has  done,  because,  in  a  single  notion,  no  way 

fundamental,  an  enemy   writes  that  he  had  some 

doublings  f  Atterhury. 

There  is  something  infamous  in  the  very  attempt : 

the  world  will  condude  I  had  a  guilty  conscience. 

Arbuihnoet  History  of  John  Bail. 
He  granted  him  both  the  m^or  and  the  minor ;  but 
denied  him  the  condmrion.  Addison's  Freeholder, 

I  have  been  reasoning,  and,  in  conehuion,  have 
thought  it  best  to  return  to  what  fortune  hath  made 
my  home.  «  Swift, 

It  might  furnish  matter  condnsioe  in  argument,  and 
instructive  in  policy  :  but  with  all  due  submission  to 
high  authority,  and  with  all  decent  deference  to  su- 
perior lighu,  it  does  not  seem  quite  clear  to  a  discern- 
ment no  better  than  mine,  that  the  premises  in  that 
piece  condnct  irresistibly  to  the  condaision.  Burke. 
'  Give  me  the  lonely  valley. 

The  dewy  eve,  and  rising  moon 
Fair  beamii^;,  and  streaming. 

Her  silver  light  the  boughs  amang ; 
While  falling,  recalling. 

The  amorous  thrash  comdmdee  his  sang.  Bums. 


Hence  he  conehidst  that  the  hot  air  at  the  bottom  oC 
the  Andes  becomes  temperate  by  it^own  rare&cdoa 
when  it  ascends  to  the  city  of  Quito.  Darwin, 

Calm  and  alternate  storm,  moisture  and  drooglit. 
Invigorate  by  turns  the  springs  of  life 
In  all  that  live,  plant,  animal,  and  man. 
And  in  condusion  mar  them.  Cewper, 

His  friends,  who  found  he  fled  the  town, 

Conduded  him  a  farmer  grown  ; 

And  called  him,  in  derision  pleasant, 

Laertes,  or  the  new-made  peasant.  Sheridan. 

CONCOA'GULATE,ti.a.i     Fr.    coaguUr; 

Concoagula'tion,  n.  s.  jLat  coapdatus. 
To  curdle  or  congeal  one  thing  with  another. 
The  coagulating  together  of  different  bodies. 

The  saline  parts  of  those,  upon  their  solution  by  the 
rain,  may  work  upon  those  other  substances,  formerly 
eoneoagnkUed  with  them.  Boyle's  Kcperimentt, 

They  do  but  coagulate  themselves,  with  eoiMn;^ 
laiing  with  them  any  water.     Id.  History  of  Firmnea, 

CONCCCT,  t?.a.^     Lat.  con  and  coquert 

CoNco'cTESy  n.  s.  f  To  convert  food  into  nu- 

CoNco'cTioN,n.<.  Mriment  by  the  stomach; 

CoNco'cTivE,  adj. }  lo  perfect  or  sablime  by 
heat ;  to  bring  to  maturity  or  ripeness.  Concoc- 
tion is  the  act  of  so  doing.  Uoncoctire  is  tfait 
which  possesses  the  power  of  performing  those 
operations. 

The  maister  cooke  was  caid  Concoctiom, 
A  carefull  man,  and  full  of  comely  guise. 

Spenser's  Faerie  Qneene. 

The  working  of  purging  medicines  cometh  two  or 
three  hours  afker  the  medicines  laken ;  for  that  the 
stomach  first  makcth  a  proof,  whether  it  can  ooneoci 
them.  Boooa. 

The  root  which  contmueth  ever  in  the  earth,  b  still 
concocted  by  the  earth  ;  and  fruits  and  grains  are  half 
a  year  in  eoncoeling,  whereas  leaves  are  ovt  and  per- 
fect in  a  month.  Id. 

This  hard  rolling  is  between  ooneoetiom  and  a  nmple 
maturation.  Id.  Natural  Hittoiy. 

He,  though  he  knew  not  which  soul  spake. 
Because  both  meant,  both  spake  the  same. 

Might  thence^  a  new  concoction  take. 
And  part  far  purer  than  ho  came.  Demse. 

Assuredly  be  was  a  man  of  a  feeble  stomach,  unable 
to  concoct  any  great  fortune,  prosperoos  or  advene. 

Haywmd. 

Errors  in  education  should  be  lest  indulged  than 
any :  these,  like  faults  in  the  first  eonaoc^on,  that  sxe 
never  mended  in  the  second  or  third,  cany  their  after- 
wards incorrigible  tafakt  with  them  through  all  the 
parts  and  stations  in  life.  Locks, 

The  vital  functions  are  performed  by  general  and 
constant  laws ;  the  food  is  ooneoeted,  the  heart  beals, 
the  blood  circulates,  the  lungs  play. 

Cheyne^s  PkUeeophie&i  Prtndpks. 

The  notions  and  sentiments  of  others'  judgment,  as 
well  as  of  our  own  memory,  *makes  our  property :  it 
does,  as  it  were,  concoct  our  intellectual  food,  and 
tarns  it  into  a  part  of  ooxselves.      Watts  em  dka  Mimi 

The  small  close-lurking  minister  of  fate. 
Whose  high  concocted  venom  through  the  veins 
A  rapid  lightning  darti.  Thomson's  Summer. 

Past  indiscretion  is  a  venial  crime. 
And  if  the  youth,  unmellowed  yet  by  time, 
Bore  on  his  branch,  luxuriant  then  and  mde. 
Fruits  of  a  blighted  sise,  austere  and  crude, 
>  Maturer  yean  shall  happier  stores  ptodnoe. 
And  meliorate  the  well  concocted  juice,         Ctiscper 
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CONCOL()UH,a4.   Lat  concofer.    Of  one 

color;  without  variety. 

la  WMBiam  animak,  and  tiich  at  are  eonfined  vnto 
the  mn«  colour,  we  meaaore  not  their  beau^  thereby ; 
for  if  a  crow  or  blackbird  grow  white  we  account  it 
more  preUy.  -  Brwiam, 

CONCO'MITATE,  t>.  a.  ^  Lat.  con^  and 
Cohco'm  iTANTy  n.f.  &  odj,  comUans.  The 
Conco'mitance,  n.  ».  I  verb,   which    is 

Conco'mitancy,  n.  s.  |  uausual,    signi- 

Conco'mitantly,  adv,  fies  to  be  con- 

Concomita'tion,  n.  $.  J  nected  with  any- 
thing collaterally;  to  come  and  go  with  it.  Sub- 
sisting in  concurrence  with  another  thing,  is 
denoted  by  concomitance  and  concomitancy. 
A  concomitant  is  a  person  or  thing  which  is  col- 
laterally connected  with  another. 

The  simple  bloody  spectation  of  the  lungs,  is  dif* 
fereaced  from  that  which  concomUatet  a  plpnrisy. 

Harvey  <m  Contimption, 

n  consumptions,  die  preternatural  eoneamiiantt,  an 

anireiMl  heat  of  the  body,  a  torminous  dtarrhcea,  and 

hot  distillations,  have  all  a  corrosive  quality.  Id. 

The  spirit  that  farthereth  the  extension  or  dilaU- 

tioB  of  bodies,  and  is  ever  oonemmUmi  with  porosity 

SBddxyness.  Bacom. 

He  made  him  the  chief  comD9mikmi  ef  his  heir  ap- 

pncnt  and  only  aon,  an  a  jooraey  of  much  adTentote. 

The  secondary  action  subsiateth  not  alone,  but  in 

mneomUtmcsf  with  the  other ;  so  the  noetrils  are  osefnl 

for  respiration  and  smelling,  but  the  principal  use  is 

smelling.  Braume. 

To  argue  from  a  eoneomUamerf  to  a  causality,  is  not 

fatfsltibly  condusiTe.  GlaneilU'9  Sceptu, 

The  other  eomcomitani  of  ingratitude  is  hard-heart* 

edness,  or  want  of  compassion.  Sonth'i  Smrmom. 

It  has,  therefore,  pleased   our  wise  Creator,  to 

annex  to  several  objects,  and  the  ideas  which  we  re- 

eeive  from  them,  as  also  to  seyeral  of  our  thoughts,  a 

comoiiii/tfjif  pleasure,  and  thai  in  scToral  olgeets,  to 

sereral  degrees;  that  those  faculties  which  he  had 

endowed  us  with,  might  not  remain  wholly  idle  and 

unemployed  by  us.  Locke, 

And  for  tobacco,  who  could  bear  itt 

Filthy  amcomitaiU  of  daret !  Prior. 

Reproach  is  a  eoncenatunt  to  greatness,  as  satires 

and  invectives  were  an  essential  part  of  a  Roman 

triumph.  AdJitoi^ 

Horror  stalks  around. 

Wild  staring,  and  his  sad  ooneomUmnl 

Despair,  of  abject  look.  PhUipek 

Where  antecedents,  coiteomUanie,  and  consequents, 

causes  and  effects,  signs  and  things  signified,  subjects 

and  adjuncts,  are  necessarily  connected  with  eaeh 

other^  we  may  infer.  Watte. 

The  eoloured  fluid  was  carried  to  the  extremities  of 

the  leaf  by  vessels  most  conspicuous  on  the  upper  sux- 

hee,  and  there  changed  into  a  milky  fluid,  which  is 

the  blood  of  the  plant,  and  then  returned  by  concond' 

iota  veins  on  the  under  surface.  Darwin. 


CCKNCORD,  r.n.&n.f.'^      Fr.  concorder ; 

Cokco'bdable^  adj.  Lat.       concordidy 

CoHco'RDAifT,  n.  s.  &  adj.     concon.        Con- 

Covco'rdantlt,  adv.        Vcord,  as  a  verb, 

Conco'bdakce,  II.  signifies  to  agree, 

Covco'aDANCT,  n.  but  is  not  now  in 

Covco'rdlt,  adv.  J  common  use.  The 

noun  is  of  perpetual  recurrence.    It  denotes 

p«ice;  union;  acting  harmoniously  together; 

suitableness;  agreement  between  jpersons  and 

fhing^ ;  harmonious  combination  of^sounds ;  the 

principal  grammaticaV  relation  of  one  word  to 


another,  distinct  from  regimen.  The  words  de- 
rived from  it  do  not  require  definition,  witli  the 
exception  of  concordance,  a^d  concoidate ;  the 
former  of  which,  in  addition  to  its  obvious  sense, 
has  also  that  of  a  i^ammatical  concord,  and  of  a 
book,  showing  in  how  many  texts  of  Scripture 
any  word  occurs;  while  concordate  means  a 
compact,  a  convention. 

What  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  T 

2  Cor.  vi.  15. 
Now  Cometh  the  suine  of  hem  that  maken  discord 
among  folko,  which  is  a  sin  that  Crist  hateth  utterly  j 
and  no  wonder  is,  for  he  died  for  to  make  concord, 

Chaucer'M  Cant.  Take. 
But  lovely  concord  and  most  sacred  peace 
Doth  nourish  virtue,  and  fast  friendship  breeds ;  ^ 
Weake  she  makes  strong,  and  strong  things  doth  in- 

creace. 
Till  it  the  pitch  of  highest  ptnise  exceeds. 

Spenaer'e  Faerie  ^^ms. 
After  three  concordaneee  learned,  let  the  master 
read  onto  him  the  epistles  of  Cicero. 

Aacham't  SdtookmiHer. 
Had  I  power,  1  should 
Pour  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell. 
Uproar  the  univeisal  peace. 

Shahpeare.     ^faeheUL 
The  man  who  hath  not  musick  in  himself. 
Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 
Is  fit  for  treason.  Id.     Merchant  nf  Venice. 

The  richest  jewel  in  all  the  heavenly  treasure. 

That  ever  3ret  unto  the  earth  was  shown. 
Is  perfect  ooncorti,  the  only  perfect  pleasure 

That  wretched  oarth-bom  men  have  over  known. 
For  many  hearts  it  doth  compound  in  one. 

Daoiee. 
It  appeareth  by  the  concord  made  between  Henry 
and  Roderick  the  Irish  king.  Id.     On  IreUmi. 

Unsafe  within  the  wind 
Of  such  commotion ;  such  as,  to  set  forth 
Great  things  by  small,  if  nature's  conoord  broke. 
Among  the  constellations  war  were  sprung.  MUten, 
Were  every  one  employed  in  poinU  coneordani  to 
their  natures,  professions,  and  arts,  commonwealths 
would  rise  up  of  themselves.   Browne'tVuiffor  Erreure. 
Have  those  who  have  writ  about  declensions,  osis- 
cords,  and  syntaxes,  lost  their  labour  ?  Loeke^ 

Some  of  you  turn  over  a  concorda$»ce,  and  there  harb 
ing  the  principal  word,  introduce  as  much  of  the  vena 
as  will  serve  your  turn.  Sw{ft» 

How  comes  he  to  number  the  want  of  synods  in 
the  Gallican  church  among  the  grievances  of  that 
concordate,  and  as  a  mark  of  their  slavery,  since  he 
reckons  all  convocations  of  the  clergy  in  England  to 
be  useless  and  dangerous  ?  Id. 

His  abilities,  industry,  and  influence,  were  employed 
without  interruption  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  to 
give  stability  to  the  liberties  of  his  country ;  security 
to  its  landed  property ;  increase  to  its  commerce ;  in- 
dependence to  its  public  councils;  and  ooneord  to  its 
empire.  JBirAs. 

So  to  the  sacred  sun  in  Memnon's  fane. 
Spontaneous  concordi  quire  the  matins  strain  ; 
Touched  by  his  orient  beam,  responsive  rings  « 
The  living  lyre,  and  vibrates  all  its  strings. 

Darwku 
So  when  with  light  and  shade,  eoncordoftf  strife  * 
Stem  Clotho  weaves  the  chequered  thread  of  life. 
Hour  after  hour  the  growing  line  extends. 
The  cradle  and  the  coffin  bound  its  ends.  /d. 

What  one  fine  stimulated  sense  discerns. 
Another  sense  by  imiution  learns — 
So  in  the  graceful  dance  the  step  sublime. 
Learns  from  the  ear  the  concordance  of  time.       Id. 
CoNC(»BD,  in  grammar,  that  part  of  syntax. 
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or  construction,  by  the  rules  of  which  nouns  are 
put  in  the  same  gender,  number,  and  case;  and 
verbs  in  the  same  number  and  person  with  nouns 
end  pronouns.    See  Grammar. 

Concord,  in  music,  the  relation  of  two  sounds 
that  are  always  agreeable  to  the  ear,  whether  ap- 
plied in  succession  or  consonance. 

Concord,  a  large  and  flourishing  post  town  of 
Massachusetts,  situated  on  the  river  Concord,  in 
a  healthy  and  pleasant  spot,  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  Middlesex  county,  eighteen  miles  north-west 
of  Boston,  and  seventeen  east  of  Lancaster.  Its 
Indian  name  was  Musquetequid ;  and  it  owes 
its  present  designation  to  the  peaceable  manner 
in  which  it  was  obtained  from  the  natives ;  the 
first  settlers  having  fairly  purchased  the  spot, 
before  they  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation. 
This  was  on  September  3rd,  1635 ;  and  they  are 
said  never  to  have  had  any  contest  with  the  In- 
dians. For  thirteen  years  previous  to  1791,  the 
average  number  of  deaths  was  seventeen ;  one  in 
four  uf  whom  was  seventy  years  old  and  upwards. 
The  public  buildings  are  very  respectable.  Over 
the  river  are  three  convenient  bridges,  one  of 
which  is  208  feet  long,  and  eighteen  feet  wide, 
supported  by  twelve  piers  built  after  the  manner 
of  that  over  the  Charles.  This  town  is  famous  in 
the  history  of  the  revolution,  having  been  the 
seat  of  the  provincial  congress  in  i774,  and  the 
spot  where  the  first  opposition  was  made  to  the 
British  troops  on  the  memorable  19th  of  April, 
1775.  The  general  court  frequently  held  their 
sessions  here, when  contagious  diseases  prevailed 
in  the  capital.  It  is  357  miles  nortn-east  of 
Philadelphia. 

Concord,  a  flourishing  post  town  of  New 
Hampshire,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Merrimack,  in  Rockingham*  county, 
eight  miles  above  Hookset  falls.  The  legis- 
lature have  often  held  their  sesssions  here ;  and 
much  of  the  trade  of  the  upper  country  centers  in 
it  A  handsome  toll  bridge  across  the  Merrimack, 
connects  this  town  with  Pembroke.  Its  Indian 
name  was  Penacook.  It  is  fifty-five  miles  W. 
N.W.  of  Portsmouth,  fifty-eight  south-west  of, 
Dartmouth  College,  and  seventy  north  from 
Boston. 

Concord,  Form  of,  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
a  standard  book  among  the  Lutherans,  composed 
at  Torgaw,  in  1576,  and  thence  called  the  book 
of  Torgaw.  It  was  reviewed  at  Burg,  by  six 
Lutheran  doctors  of  Germany,  the  principal  of 
whom  was  James  Andree.  It  was  first  imposed 
on  the  Saxons  by  Augustus,  and  occasioned  great 
opposition.  The  dispute  was  revived  in  Swit- 
zeiiand  in  1718,  when  the  magistrates  of  Bern 
published  an  order  for  adopting  it  as  the  rule  of 
nith ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  a  contest, 
that  reduced  its  credit  and  authority. 

Concordance  is  a  term  that  has  generally 
been  restricted  to  dictionaries  or  indexes  of  the 
Bible,  wherein  all  the  leading  words  are  ranged 
alphabetically;*  and  the  books,  chapters,  and 
verses  wherein  they  occur  referred  to.  Cardinal 
Hugo  de  St.  Charo  is  said  to  have  employed 
600  monks  at  once  in  compiling  a  Latin  con- 
cordance. There  are  various  concordances  in 
that  language ;  one,  in  particular,  called  the  Con- 
cordance of  England,  compiled  by  J.  Darling- 


ton, of  the  order  of  Predicants;  another,  more 
accurate,  by  the  Jesuit  Zamora.  In  1523  Rabbi 
Mordecai  Nathan  first  published  a  Hebrew  con- 
cordance, at  Venice ;  but  the  best  and  most  use- 
ful Hebrew  concordance  is  that  of  Buxtorf, 
printed  at  Basil,  in  1632.  Calasius  has  given 
us  concordances  of  the  Hebrew,  Latin,  and 
Greek,  in  two  columns :  the  first,  which  is  He- 
brew, is  that  of  Rabbi  Mordecai  Nathan,  verba- 
tim, and  according  to  the  order  of  the  books  and 
chapters ;  in  the  other  column  is  a  Latin  inter- 
pretation of  each  passage  of  scripture  quoted  by 
Rabbi  Mordecai ;  this  interpretation  is  Cala- 
sius*8  own ;  but  in  the  jnargin  he  adds  that  of 
the  LXX.  and  theVulgate,whcn  different  from  his. 
The  work  is  in  four  volumes,  folio,  Rome,  1621, 

Dr.  John  Taylor  published,  iu  1754,  a  He- 
brew concordance,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  adapted 
to  the  English  Bible,  and  disposed  after  the 
manner  of  Buxtorf.  The  Greek  concordances 
are  only  for  the  New  Testament;  except  one 
by  Conrad  Kircher,  on  the  old,  contaimng  all 
the  Hebrew  words  in  alphabetical  order;  and 
underneath  all  the  interpretations  of  them  in  the 
LXX.,  and,  in  each  interpretation,  all  the  places 
where  they  occur  in  that  version.  In  1718 
Trommius  published  his  Greek  concordance  for 
the  LXX.,  at  Amsterdam,  in  two  volumes,  folio ; 
and  Schmidius,  improving  on  a  similar  work  of 
H.  Stephen,  has  given  an  excellent  Greek  con- 
cordance for  the  New  Testament,  the  best  edi- 
tion of  which  is  that  of  Leipsic,  anno  1717.  We 
have  several  very  copious  concordances  in  Eng- 
lish, as  Ncwmann's,  Butterworth's,  &c.  but  the 
last,  and  best  esteemed,  is  that  by  Alexander 
Cruden,  M.  A. 

Concordant  Verses,  such  as  iiave  several 
words  in  common;  but  which,  by  the  addition 
of  othor  words,  convey  a  different  meaning. 
Such  arc  these : 

£t  canis  in  silva  venator,  et  omnia  servat. 

£t  lupus  in  silva  nutritur,  et  omnia  vaatat. 

CONCORDIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 
of  Lusitania,  on  the  Tagus,  north-west  of  Trajan's 
bridge,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  2.  A  town  of 
the  Nemetes,  in  Belgica,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Rhine;  a  Roman  fortress,  situated  between 
Brocomagus,  and  Noviomagus ;  now  called  Dru- 
senheim.  3.  A  town  of  the  Veneti,  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Romatinus  Major, 
and  Minor,  thirty-one  miles  west  of  Aquileia.  It 
was  a  Roman  colony,  and  sumamed  Julia,  but 
destroyed  by  Attila.  It  is  still  called  Con- 
cordia, and  though  ruinous  is  the  see  of  a  bishop. 
It  lies  in  the  province  of  Friuli,  and  ci-devant 
territories  of  Venice,  ceded  to  the  emperor,  by 
the  French,  in  1797. 

Concordia,  in  the  Roman  polytheism,  the 
goddess  of  concord.  She  had  temples  on  the  de- 
clivity of  the  capitol,  in  the  portico  of  Livia.  and 
on  Mount  Palatine.  This  last  was  built  of  brass 
by  Cneius  Flavius,  on  reconciling  the  senate  and 
people.  She  was  drawn  with  a  cup  in  her  right 
nand,  and  in  her  left  a  sceptre  or  comucopi». 
Her  symbols  were  two  hands  joined,  as  is  seen 
in  coins  of  Nero  and  Aurelius  Venis :  also  two 
serpents  twisting  about  a  caduceus. 

CONCO'RPORATE,r  -  •--  - 
^  Conco'aporation,  n.  s, 


CONCO'RPORATE,v.a.&p.ii.J     Lat.  ton 

i  and  corjHis. 
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To  unite  into  one  mass  or  nibstance.  The  union 
tiios  produced. 

"Whuk  we  ooneofporate  the  sign  with  the  lignifica- 
ttoDy  we  oonjoin  the  word  with  the  spirit. 

Ti^flor'i  Wwihjf  Coimmmieamt. 
Thoft  we  chastise  the  god  of  wine 
With  wttter  that  is  feminine. 
Until  the  cooler  nymph  abate 
His  wrath,  and  so  conoofpomte.         CleanMiand, 

fkmeerpOTodon  with  the  mundane  spright.       More. 

COT»JCOURSE,n.«.  Fr.  concottrs;  Ital.  conn 
cono;  Span,  concuno;  Lat  concunm.  Many 
persons  or  things  congregated  together ;  the  con- 
gregating of  nuQferuus  persons  or  things;  the 
point  at  which  two  bodies  join  oi  intersect.  ^ 

]>o  all  the  nightly  gnards, 
T^  city's  watches,  with  the  people  s  fears. 
The  eomsamne  of  all  good  men  strike  thee  nothing  T 

Ben  JofMon. 

The  coalition  of  the  good  frame  of  the  universe 
was  not  the  product  of  dhance,  or  fortuitous  concoiirss 
of  particles  of  matter.        J7a2s'«  Origm  of  Mankind, 

The  prince  with  wonder  hears,  from  every  part. 
The  noise  and  bosy  eonamnB  of  the  mart. 

Dryden'9  Virgil, 

So  soon  as  the  upper  glass  is  laid  upon  the  lower, 
80  as  to  touch  it  at  one  end,  and  to  touch  the  drop  at 
the  other  end,  making  with  the  lower  glass  an  angle 
of  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes ;  the  drop  will  begin 
to  move  towards  the  coneomw  of  the  glasses,  and  will 
continne  to  move  with  an  accelerated  motion,  till  it 
amves  at  that  eonamrwe  of  the  glasses.  Newton, 

But  why  should  I  his  childish  feato  display? 
Coneomrae,  and  noise,  and  toil,  he  ever  fled ; 
Nor  cared  to  mingle  in  the  clamorous  fray 
Of  squabbling  imps.  Beatiie, 

CONCRE'ATE,  v.  a.  old  Fr.  concreer;  Lat. 
con  and  creo.    To  create  simultaneously. 

Upon  loving  God  above  all,  and  our  neighbour  as 
oonelves,  hang  all  the  law  and  all  the  gospel.  And 
this,  as  &  rule  eanereated  with  man,  is  that  which  the 
apostle  calls  the  royal  law  ;  which  if  we  fulfil,  we  do 
welL  Feltham, 

CONCRE'DIT.  Lat.  concredoi  To  entrust 
with ;  to  confide  to  the  keeping  of. 

Hath  the  most  celestial  and  important  matters  con- 
ertdited  to  him.  Barrow. 

CONCREMATION.  Lat.  concremo.  The 
homing  of  several  things  together. 


CONCRETE,  v.  a.  &n.^ 
Co'ncbete,  n.  s.  &  cu" 
Cokcre'tely,  adv. 
Coxcre'teness,  ».  9. 
Concre'tion,  n.s. 
Ce'NCRETivE,  adj, 
Co'mcretivelt,  adv. 

Co'KCRElfENTy 

Concre'scekce,  n.  $. 
Coxcre'ture,  n.s. 


Fr.  concret ;  Ital. 
and  Sp.  concreto ; 
Lat,  concrettts.  To 
concrete  is  to  unite 
into  one  mass ;  to 
^coalesce ;  to  harden 
into  a  solid  sub- 
stance. Concre- 
tion is  the  act  of 
the         concretive 


power  in  forming  this  union ;  and  likewise  the 
mass.  Concrete,  concrement,  or  concreture,  so 
formed.  In  logic,  concrete  is  opposed  to  ab- 
atnct,  and  concretely  to  abstractly.  Concrescpuce 
is  the  act  or  quality  of  being  concreted. 

A  kind  of  mutual  commutation  there  is,  whereby 
those  concrete  names,  God  and  man,  when  we  speak 
of  Christ,  do  take  interchangeablyone  another's  room ; 
so  that,  for  truth  of  speech,  it  skilleth  not  whether  we 
say  that  the  son  of  God  hath  created  the  world,  and 
the  son  of  man  by  his  death  hath  saved  it ;  or  else 
that  the  son  of  man  did  create,  and  the  son  of  God 
<lied  to  save  the  world.  Hooker. 


Sedag  it  is  neither  a  substance  perfleel,  nor  m~ 
choate,  how  any  other  substance  dionld  thence  take 
conereeoenee,  hath  not  been  taught. 

Raleigk't  Hittory  of  tke  World. 

Some  plants,  upon  the  top  of  the  sea,  are  sup- 
posed to  grow  of  some  eomcretion  of  slime  from  the 
water,  where  the  sea  stirreth  little. 

Baoon'i  Natural  Hittory^ 

When  wood  and  other  bodies  petrify,  we  do  not 
ascribe  their  induration  to  cold,  but  unto  salinous 
spirit,  or  concreiioe  juices.      Browne'i  Vulgar  Erroun. 

That  there  are  in  our  inferior  world  divers  bodies, 
that  are  concreted- out  of  others,  is  beyond  all  dispute : 
we  see  it  in  the  meteors.     HaU't  Origin  of  Mankind, 

There  is  the  cohesion  of  the  matter  into  a  more 
loose  consistency,  like  clay,  and  thereby  it  is  prepared 
to  the  concrement  of  a  pebble  or  flint.  Id, 

The  first  concrete  state,  or  consistent  surface  of  the 
chaoe,  must  be  of  the  same  figure  as  the  last  liquid 
state.  BuTfwt. 

Sin,  considered  not  abstractedly  ior'tiie  mere  act 
of  obliquity,  but  eoneretelg,  with  such  a  special  de- 
pendance  of  it  upon  the  will,  as  serves  to  render  the 
agent  guilty.  Norrit. 

Heat,  in  general,  doth  not  resolve  and  attenuate 
the  juices  of  a  human  body  :  for  too  great  heat  will 
produce  concretiom.  Arbuthnot  on  AUmentt. 

If  gold  iuelf  be  admitted,  as  it  it  must  be,  for-» 
porous  concrete,  the  proportion  of  void  to  body,  in  the 
texture  of  common  air,  will  be  so  much  the  greater. 

Benileg*i  Sermont 

Concrete  terms,  while  they  express  the  quality  dot 
also  either  express,  or  imply,  or  refer  to,some  subject 
to  which  It  belongs ;  as  white,  round,  long,  broad, 
wbe,  mortal,  living,  dead :  but  these  are  not  always 
noun  adjectives,  in  a  grammatical  isense  *,  for  a  knave, 
a  fool,  a  philosopher,  and  many  other  concretei,  are 
substantives,  as  well  as  knavery,  folly,  aud  philo- 
sophy, which  are  the  abstract  terms  that  belong  to 
them.  Wattle  Logiek. 

It  is  shrunk  into  the  polished  littleness  of  modem 
elegance  and  personal  accommodation  :  it  has  evapo- 
rated from  the  gross  concrete  into  an  essence  and 
rectified  spirit  of  expense,  where  you  have  tuns  of 
ancient  pomp  in  a  vial  of  modem  luxury.        Bwke^ 

The  impatient  Senses,  goaded  to  contract,. 
Forge  new  ideas,  changing  as  they  act  -, 
And,  in  long  streams  dissevered,  or  concrete 
In  countless  tribes,  the  fleeting  forms  repeat. 

Darwin, 

Many  are  the  opinions  both  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem writers  concerning  the  production  of  pearls. 
Mr.  Reaumur  thinks  they  are  formed  like  the  hard 
coneretiont  in  many  land  animals,  as  stones  of  the 
bladder,  gall  stones,  and  bezoar,  and  hence  concludes 
them  to  be  a  disease  of  the  fish.  Id, 

Concrete,  in  natural  philosophy  and  chemis- 
try, signifies  a  body  ma4e  up  of  different  princi- 
ples, or  any  mixed  body :  thus  soap  is  a  facti- 
tious concrete,  mixed  together  by  art ;  and  anti- 
mony is  a  natural  concrete,  or  a  mixed  body 
compounded  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

CONCRE'W.  Lat.  concresco.  To  grow  en- 
tangled. I  know  of  no  other  authority  but  Spen- 
ser for  this  word ;  and  he  seems  to  have  coined 
it  for  the  sake  of  a  rhyme,  lie  says,  of  the  squire 
of  prince  iWthur,  that  his  locks,  which  were  wont 
'  to  sweat  out  dainty  dew,  he  let  to  grow  and 
griesly  to  concrew.' 
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^     Fr.  eoncMne; 
/  Ital.  Span. .  and 


€(yNCUBINE,  n.  t. 
Concu'binacy,  n.  #- 

Concxt'binate,  n.  ».  S>  Lat.   cofictf6ma ; 

Concu'binage,  n.  s,  i  from     con    a^d 

Concu'binary,  n.  s.  &  ad?-^  cumbere.  A  fe- 
male who  lives  as  a  wife  with  a  man,  without 
being  married  to  him.  The  state  of  being  a  con- 
cubine. 

fie  wolde  suffre  for  a  quart  of  wine, 
A  good  felaw  to  have  his  concubine 
A  twelvemonth,  and  excuse  him  at  the  full. 

Chvueer.  Cant,  Talet. 
I  know  I  am  too  mean  to  be  your  queen. 
And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  concubine, 

Shalupeare.  Henry  VL 

When  his  great  friend  was  stiitor  to  \fim  to  pardon 
an  offender,  he  denied  him :  afterwards,  when  a 
eoncuinne  of  his  made  the  same  suit,  he  granted  it  to 
her ;  and  said,  Soch  suits  were  to  be  granted  to 
whores.  Bacon, 

Or  like  some  strange  disguised  Messaline, 

Hires  a  night's  lodging  of  his  oonaiMne,  HaU. 

He  caused  him  to  paint  one  of  his  eoneubmei.  Cam- 
paspe,  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  his  afiection. 

Ihydtn. 

The  wife,  though  a  bright  goddess,  thus  gives 
place 
To  mortal  eoneubmei  of  fresh  embrace.  GramoiBe, 

Adultery  was  punished  with  death  by  the  ancient 
heathens  :  concubinage  was  permitted.  Broome. 

CoNcuBTNAGE,  in  the  Roman  law,  was  called 
licita  consuetudo,  an  allowed  custom.  This  ex- 
pression, in  the  constitutions  of  the  Christian 
emperors,  signifies  what  we  now  call  a  marri^e 
in  conscience.  Inheritances  descended  to  chil- 
dren, which  sprung  from  such  a  tolerated  coha- 
bitance.  This  concubinage  they  looked  on  aa  a 
kind  of  marriage,  and  even  allowed  it  several 
privileges ;  but  it  was  confined  to  a  single  per- 
son, and  was  of  perpetual  obligation  as  mucm  as 
marriage  itself.  Hottoman  observes,  that  the 
Roman  laws  had  allowed  of  concubinage  long 
before  Julius  Cssar  made  that  law,  whe-eby 
every  one  was  allowed  to  marry  as  many  wives 
as  he  pleased.  Valentinian  allowed  every  maa 
two.  Cujas  observes,  that  the  ancient  laws 
allowed  a  man  to  espouse,  under  the  title  of 
concubine,  persons  esteemed  unequal  to  him,  on 
account  of  the  want  of  some  qualities  requisite 
to  sustain  the  full  honor  of  marriage.  Though 
concubinage  was  beneath  marriage,  both  as  to 
dignity  and  civil  effects;  yet  concubine  was  a 
reputable  title,  very  different  from  that  of  mis- 
tress among  us.  The  commerce  was  esteemed 
so  lawful  that  the  concubine  might  be  accused  of 
adultery  in  the  same  manner  as  a  wife.  This 
kind  of  concubinage  is  still  in  use  in  some  coun- 
tries, particulariy  in  Germany,  under  the  title  of 
half  marriage,  morgengabic  marriage,  or  mar- 
riage with  the  left  hand ;  alluding  to  the  manner 
of  its  being  contracted,  via.  by  the  man's  giving 
the  woman  his  left  hand  instead  of  his  right. 
The  children  are  not  reputed  either  legitimate  or 
bastards,  but  natural  children,  and  capable  only 
of  donations.  They  retain  the  low  rank  of  the 
mother ;  and  ar^  on  this  ground  disqualified  for 
inheriting  the  effects  of  the  father. 

CONCU'LCATE,  II.  ff.  >       Fr.   canadquer; 

Con r. v lca'tion,  n.  s.      $  Ital .  conculcare ;  Sp. 


comsuicar;  Lat  conculcare.     To  tread  down;  to 

tread  under  foot ;  to  lay  waste. 

Conculeaiing  and  trampling  under  foot  wtiatsoever 
is  named  of  God.  Momtagu. 

CONCUTISCENCE, ».  t,  "j     Fr.  conaqnt- 
CoKcu'piscENT,  0(2;.  f  oeltee;Ital.^coll- 

CoKcuPISCE'NTXAL,  01^'.        ictqnscensa;  &^, 
CoNcupi'sciBLE,  o^*.  J  conciqfiscemtia; 

Lat.  concupitcere.  An  eager,  earnest  desire ;  a 
longing  for;  coveting  after;  libidinous  desire; 
lechery.  Concupiscible  signifies  exciting  de- 
sire; eager  to  gain  anything. 

This  coneupinenee,  when  it  is  wrongfully  disposed 
or  ordained  in  man,  it  maketh  him  coveit  by  ooveitise 
of  flesh,  fleshly  sinne  by  sight  of  his  eyen,  as  to  erth- 
ly  thinges,  and  also  coveitise  of  highnesse  by  piide  ol 
herte.  Cbaueair,  CmU,  Toku 

Whatthinge  is  the  plesure  of  swetneas^ 
And  most  bitter  in  filial  succession  I 
Or  what  thing  giveth  man  occasion 
In  tender  age  to  be  concupiaoeat  ?  Chmom, 

Of  just  Bavideby  pexfite  penitence. 
Where  rulers  may  see  in  a  myrronr  dear. 
The  bytter  firuite  of  false  concupiecence. 
How  Jewry  bought  Uria's  deaUi  ftil  deare. 

Bad  of  Smrejf. 

We  know  even  secret  oomn^Uoenee  to  be  sin  ;  and 

axe  made  fearful  to  offend,  though  it  be  but  in  a 

wandering  cogitation.  Mocker, 

He  would  not,  but  by  gift  of  my.  chaale  body 
To  his  oonc^pisceni  intemperate  lust. 
Release  my  brother.  SAoA^paorv.  Bieamerefor  Mwneme 

In  our  faces  the  evident  signs 
Of  foul  eoncupUcenioe;  whence  evil  store, 
Bven  shame,  the  last  of  evils. 

MBUon*9  Paxradim  LeeU 
The  schools  reduce  all  the  passions  to  these  two 
heads,  the  ooneeifkcStie  and  faudble  appetites. 

South**  Sermam, 
What  then !— are  appetites  and  Kists  laid  down 
With  the  same  ease  that  man  puts  on  his  gown  f 
Will  avarice  and  ooncufAtotmoe  give  place. 
Charmed  by  the  sounds — ^Your  Beverence  ov  your 
Grace?  Cowper. 


Fp.  concowrir\ 
Ital.      concurrtre'; 

^Span.     concotirrtf'; 

^lit  concwrere.  The 
meaning  which  the 
Latin  root    has,  ii 


CONCU'R,».n.  ^ 

CoKCU'aREKCE,  It.  1. 

CoNcu'aaENCY,  n.  s, 

CoVCn^RRENT,  n.  &  tug. 

Conco'rrently,  adv, 

Comcu'rsioks,  n,  t.  ^ 
easily  to  be  discovered  in  dl  the  modem  derivab- 
tives  from  it.  Conjoint  action  is  always  ex- 
pressed or  implied.  To  concur,  therefore,  sig- 
nifies to  unite  in  one  point ;  to  agree  in  opinion 
or  actions ;  to  be  in  unison  with ;  to  be  a  joint 
contributor  to  any  effect  or  event  Concur  takes 
to  before  the  effects  to  which  the  agent  contri- 
butes ;  and  toith  before  the  person  with  whom 
the  agent  aerees.  The  secondary  follow  closely 
the  sense  of  the  primary  words. 

It  is  not  evil  simply  to  concur  with  the  beatheas, 
either  in  opimon  or  action ;  and  that  oonfonni^  with 
them  is  only  then  a  disgrace,  when  we  follow  them 
in  that  they  do  amiss,  or  generally  in  that  they  do 
without  reason.  Hooker. 

Their  concmrrence  in  persuasion,  about  some  mate* 
rial  points  belonging  to  the  same  polity,  is  not  strange. 

Id.  Preface, 

There  is  no  difference  i>etwcen  the  conemreta  echo 
and  the  iterant,  but  the  quickness  or  slowness  of  tho 
return.  Bttcun, 
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I  oonjoln  with  tbaie  Uw«  the  petMMial  pratence  of 
the  king't  aoa,  as  a  eomemremi  cause  of  this  refonna- 
tioo.  Daoiet  on  Irdamd, 

Struck  with  these  great  eoncMrrsnoef  of  things. 

Cfothaw. 

For,  without  the  eoneurrent  consent  of  all  these 
thfee  pans  of  the  legislature,  no  such  law  is,  or  can 
be  made.  Hale, 

The  eonowrence  of  the  peers  in  that  fury,  can  be 
imputed  to  the  irreverence  the  judges  were  in. 

Ciarmidom. 

Their  affections  were  known  to  ctmam  with  the  most 
desperate  counsels.  Id. 

To  have  an  orthodox  belief,  and  a  true  profession, 
eomemring  witli  a  bad  life,  is  only  to  deny  Christ  with 
a  greater  solemnity.  South, 

To  all  affairs  of  importance  there  are  three  neces- 
saty  amemrenUg  without  which  they  can  never  be 
dispatched  ;  time,  industry,  and  faculties. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

We  have  no  other  measure  but  our  own  ideas,  with 
the  eomemrmnoe  of  other  {vobable  reasons,  to  per- 
suade OS.  Loeke, 

Though  reason  &voar  them,  yet  sense  can  hardly 
allow  them  \  aad^  to  aatisff ,  both  these  must  concur. 

Temple, 
All  combined 
Your  beauty,  and  my  impotence  of  mind ; 
And  his  concurrent  flame,  that  blew  my  fire  ^ 
For  still  our  kindred  souls  had  one  desire. 

Dryden'i  Fables, 

When  outward  causes  concur,  the  idle  are  soonest 
seized  by  this  infection.  Collier  on  the  Spleen. 

Extremes  in  nature  equal  good  produce, 
fixtremes  in  man  concur  to  general  use.  Pope, 

He  views  our  behaviour  in  every  cononrrenos  of 
affiaiis,  aDd  seea  us  engage  in  all  the  possibilities  of 
action.  AddUon'a  Spectator, 

Acts  which  shall  be  done  by  the  greater  part  of  my 
esecotors,  shall  be  as  valid  and  effectual  as  if  all  my 
execotors  had  concurred  in  the  same. 

Swift'i  laet  Will. 

A  bishop  might  have  officers,  if  there  was  a  ctm- 
eerreney  of  jurisdiction  between  him  and  the  arch- 
deaeon.  '    Ayliffe. 

Their  omnifarious  eonaermne,  and  combinations, 
and  coalitioiis.  Bentley. 

Oovemnents  of  all  kinds  are  administered  only  by 
men;  and  great  mistakes,  tending  to  inflame  these 
disroatrnrs,  may  oommt.  Bmke, 

He  Car  exceeded  all  other  statesmen  in  the  art  of 
drawing  together,  without  the  seduction  of  self-in- 
isrest,  the  ooncurmcs  and  co-operation  of  various 
dispositions  and  abilities  of  men,  whoni  he  assimilated 
to  his  character  and  associated  in  his  labours.        Id. 

CONCU'SS,  V,  n,      -\     Lat.  concutio  ;  con^ 
CosccssA'TiONy  n.  g,  f  Cliff io.    The  verb  is  of 
CoNcu'ssiON,  n.  s.       ft  rare  occurreDce,  and 
Covcc'ssivE,  eu^.       }  appears  to  be  now  dish 
used.    Daniel,  the  poet,  aays,  '  concussed  with 
uncertainty.'    Concussation,  which  denotes  vio- 
lent azitation,  or  shaking,  is  also  not  frequent. 
Concussion  signifies  the  act  of  shaking  abruptly 
and  violently;  the  state  of  being  so  shaken.    A 
coDcussive  Dower  is  possessed  by  the  agent  who 
perfonns  the  act 

It  is  believed  that  great  ringing  of  bells,  in  popn- 
l^ws  cities,  hath  dissipated  pestilent  air ;  which  may 
be  bom  the  conciufum  of  the  air. 

Bacon's  Natural  H'lttory, 
There  want  not  instances  of  such  an  universal  con- 
^wnon  of  the  whole  globe,  as  must  needs  imply  an 
agitatioa  of  the  whole  abyss. 

Woodwari^s  Natwal  History, 


The  strong  ooncMMon  of  the  heaving  tide 
Rolled  back  the  vessel  to  the  island's  side. 

Pope's  Odyssey, 
The  vast  structure  of  superstition  and  tyranny^ 
which  had  been  for  ages  in  roaring,  and  which  was 
cx>mbined  with  the  interest  of  the  groat  and  of  the 
many ;  which  was  moulded  into  the  laws,  tlie  man- 
ners, and  civil  institutions  of  nations,  and  blended 
with  the  frame  and  policy  of  states ;  could  not  be 
brought  to  the  ground  without  a  fearful  struggle  ;  nor 
could  it  fall  without  a  violent  ooneuftton  of  itself  and 
all  about  it.  Burke. 

Winds  from  all  qnarten  agitate  the  air. 
And  fit  the  limpid  element  for  use. 
Else  noxious :  oceans,  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams. 
All  foci  the  frcsheuing.impulse,  and  are  cleansed 
By  restless  undulation ;  e'en  the  oak 
Thrives  by  the  rude  concunion  of  the  storm.     Cowper, 

Palsy's  cold  hands  the  fierce  concussion  own. 
And  li£B  dings  trembling  on  her  tottering  throne. 

Darunn, 

COND,  V.  a,  1  Goth,  kumde.  To  guide  or 
Co'nder,  n. f. )  conduct  a  ship;  to  give  no- 
tice. Cond  seems  to  be  a  maritime  corraption  of 
the  verb  to  conn,  or  con.  A  conder  is  a  person 
who  stands  before  the  compass,  and  gives  direc* 
tion  to  the  helmsman  how  to  steer ;  it  is  also  the 
name  of  a  man  employed  in  the  manner  described 
in  the  following  quotation.  Some  etymologists,, 
and  not  unplausibly,  derive  conder  from  the 
French,  condmre.  '  Such  as  stand  upon  high 
places  near  the  sea  coast,  at  the  time  of  herring 
lishing,  to  make  signs  to  the  fisher  which  way 
the  shoal  passeth,  which  may  better  appear  to 
such  as  stand  upon  some  high  cliff,  by  a 
kind  of  blue  color  that  the  Ash  causeth  in  the 
water,  than  to  those  in  the  ships.  These  be  like- 
wise called  huers,  by  likelihood  of  the  French, 
Atryer,  exclamare,  and  balkers/  Ccwell. 
»  CONDAMINE  (Charles  Marie  de  la),  a  ce- 
lebrated traveller  and  natural  philosopher,  was 
bom  in  1701,  at  Paris.  His  father,  who  was 
receiver-general  of  the  taxes  for  the  province  of 
Bourbonois,  first  procured  him  a  situation  in  the 
army,  but  his  desire  of  knowledge  soon  induced 
him  to  travel.  In  the  year  1731,  having  resigned 
the  military  profession,  he  left  his  native  country 
to  visit  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  ite 
surveyed  many  parts  of  the  coast  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  resided  some  time  at  Constantinople,  and  ' 
returned  to  Paris  after  nearly  two  years  absence, 
where  he  published  an  account  of  his  travels. 
This  account  was  first  read  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  as  a  member  of  which  he  had  been  ad- 
mitted before  his  departure.  By  the  same  body 
he  was  appointed  as  one  of  tlieir  commissioners, 
in  the  splendid  undertaking  of  measuring  a  de- 
gree of  the  meridian  and  of  the  equator  in  Peru ; 
and  on  the  sixteenth  of  May,  1735,  he  and  his 
philosophic  companions  set  sail  from  Rochelle 
tor  this  destination.  This  undertaking  was  at 
first  suggested  by  Condamine,  and  its  difficulties 
and  dangers  suited  his  zealous  and  enterprising 
spirit.  It  is  well  known  what  success  attended 
the  labors  of  the  academicians  both  in  Lap- 
land and  Peru ;  and  nothing  but  the  share  that 
Condamine  had  in  brinsring  them  to  a  happy 
termination  could  give  them  any  place  in  this 
narrative.  After  the  instructioas  of  the  academy 
were  fulfilled,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Conda- 
mine's  adventures  commenced.     Having  been 
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glfmulated,  by  his  cariosity  and  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, to  attempt  a  passage  across  the  American 
continent,  along  the  river  Amazons,  he  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  stream  of  that  river  with  a 
single  servant,  and  after  encountering  various 
dangers,  and  surmounting  numerous  obstacles,  he 
arrived  at  Cayenne,  where  he  was  obliged  to 
wait  more  than  five  months  for  a  vessel  to  carry 
him  to  Europe.  This  delay,  amid  the  anxious 
desires  that  ne  must  have  felt  to  communicate 
the  result  of  his  labors  and  observations  to  his 
countrymen,  and  to  enjoy  in  return  their  surprise 
and  their  admiration,  produced  a  depression  of 
spirits  that  sensibly  affected  his  healtn.  He  re- 
covered, however,  when  the  opportunity  at  last 
.  occured  of  his  returning  to  Europe ;  and,  in  a 
vessel  provided  for  him  by  the  governor  of  Su- 
rinam, he  was  conveyed  to  Holland,  and  from 
thence  hastened  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received 
with  such  universal  applause  as  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  his  coUeage,  Bougier,  a  man  of 
more  science  and  knowledge,  but  of  retired  and 
unassuming  habits  and  manners.  In  1757,  se- 
veral years  after  his  return  from  South  America, 
he  undertook  a  journey  to  Italy  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health ;  and,  during  his  stay  at  Rome,  pro- 
cured from  the  church  a  dispensation  to  marry 
his  niece.  He  afterwards  published  an  account 
of  several  interesting  observations  he  had  made 
during  this  tour,  in  a  book,  entitled.  Extract 
d'un  Journal  de  Voyage  en  Italic.  Inoculation 
for  the  small  pox  had  been  introduced  about  this 
time  from  Turkey  into  England ;  and  in  a  visit 
which  our  traveller  made  to  this  country,  he  had 
observed  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  practice; 
on  his  return,  therefore,  he  published  in  two  vo- 
lumes Lettres  et  Memoires  sur  V  Inoculation, 
stating  what  had  been  done,  and  what  might  be 
expected  from  doing  more.  While  he  was  in 
London  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society,  an  honor  to  which  he  had  been  elected 
several  years  before.  He  was  also  elected  a 
member  of  many  other  learned  societies,  as  those 
of  Petersburgh,  Berlin,  and  Bologna.  He  died 
in  1774  in  consequence  of  an  operation  for 
hernia.  His  peculiar  propensities  and  habitual 
character  may  be  collected  from  the  foregoing 
brief  account  of  his  life.  His  reputation  as  a 
philosopher  does  not  rank  very  high,  although  he 
had  amassed  extensive  information,  and  was  by 
no  means  destitute  of  science.  Posterity  will 
regard  him  rather  as  a  man  of  brilliant  parts 
and  general  knowledge,  who,  by  his  ardent  and 
unremitted  exertions,  contributed  to  diffuse  the 
light  of  science,  than  one  who  could  add  to  its 
splendor,  or  bring  new  regions  within  its  sphere. 

CONDAPILLY,  one  of  the  northern  Circars 
of  Hindostan  extending  between  tlie  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  some- 
times called  Mustapha  Nagur ;  the  entire  district, 
occupies  an  area  of  3400  miles,  exclusive  of  the 
mountains  on  the  west.  It  is  on  the  whole  well  cul- 
tivated ;  but  the  diamond  mines  have  long  ceased 
to  be  productive.  It  is  well  watered  by  the 
Krishna  and  some  minor  streams.  The  principal 
towns  are  Condapilly,  Masulipatam,  and  Tron- 
taviloor. 

Condapilly,  the  capital  of  the  above  province, 
is  situated  on  a  hill  and  was  formerly  esteemed 


a  place  of  much  strength ;  bnt  the  ibrtiflcslloni 
have  of  late  been  neglected.  Th<%  principal 
officers  of  the  government  reside  at  Masnlipatam. 
Condapilly,  according  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  was 
first  conquered  from  &e  Hindoo  princes,  aboat 
the  year  1471,  by  the  Bhamenee  sovereigns  oi  the 
Deccan,  and  it  came  into  the  British  possession^ 
along  with  the  northern  Circars,  in  1765.  Tra- 
velling distance  from  Hyderabad,  142  miles; 
from  Madras  306 ;  and  fix>m  Seringapatam  444 
miles. 

CONDATCHY,  a  bay  and  town  of  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  where  is  carried  on  a  very  extensive 
pearl  fishery.  The  banks  on  which  the  oysters 
are  found,  extend  about  forty  miles  along  this 
coast.  See  our  article  Cbtlon.  In  the  town 
reside  the  polishers  and  drillers  of  the  pearls.  The 
neighbourhood  is  distinguished  for  nothing  else. 

CONDE,  a  strong  town  of  France,  in  the  de* 
partment  of  the  North.  It  first  came  into  the 
possession  of  France  at  the  peace  of  Nimegnen, 
m  1679,  when  the  works  were  strengthened.  It 
was  one  of  the  French  fortresses  occupied  by 
the  allies  of  the  second  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1815, 
and  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest 
barrier-fortresses  on  this  side  the  Netherlands. 
It  was  taken  by  the  allies,  July  10th,  1793,  but 
retaken  in  October,  1794,  and  its  name  changed 
for  a  time,  by  a  decree  of  the  convention,  to 
Nord  Libre,  or  North  Free.  It  is  seated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Scheld  and  the  Haisne,  twelve 
miles  south-east  of  Toumay,  containing  about 
6000  inhabitants ;  thirteen  miles  west  of  Mens , 
seven  N.N.E.  of  Valenciennes ;  and  117  north 
by  east  of  Paris. 

CoNDE  (Lewis  de  Bourbon,  prince  of),  one 
of  the  greatest  generals  of  his  age,  was  bom  ai 
Paris,  September  7th,  1621.  He  was  styled 
Duke  d'  Enghien,  till  by  his  father's  death, 
in  1646,  he  succeeded  to  the  tide  of  prince  of 
Conde.  Three  years  previous  to  this  event,  al 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  the  king,  by  the  advice  of 
cardinal  Mazarine,  gave  him  the  command  of  the 
army  destined  to  cover  Champagne  and  Picardy ; 
and  in  this  station  he  soon  established  his  repu- 
tation, by  defeating  the  Spaniards  at  Bocroi,  and 
by  the  siege  and  capture  of  Thionville.  Having 
covered  Alsace  and  Lorrain  from  the  enterpriaei 
of  the  imperialists,  he  returned  to  Paris,  antd  ob- 
tained the  government  of  Champagne,  and  of  the 
city  of  Stenai.  In  1644,  1645,  and  1646,  he 
distinguished  himself  in  the  three  battles  of  Fii- 
boure;  and  by  the  taking  of  Philipsbourgh  mak- 
ing himself  master  of  the  palatinate,  and  of 
the  whole  course  of  the  Rhine,  by  the  siege 
and  conouest  of  Dunkirk,  and  by  die  siege  of 
Lerida,  from  which  thoueh  he  was  obliged  to 
rise,  he  kept  the  Spaniards  in  awe,  and  cut  to 
pieces  their  rearward.  During  the  civil  warsy 
arising  out  of  the  administration  of  cardinal  Ma- 
zarine, and  the  conduct  of  the  queen-mother,  he 
joined  the  malcontents,  for  which  conduct  he 
was  arrested  and  detained  a  vear  in  prison.  In 
the  civil  war  which  ensued,  he  was  opposed  bj 
Turenne,  and  would  probably  have  been  de> 
fcated,  but  for  the  assistance  of  mademoiselle^ 
the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  caused 
the  cannon  of  the  bastile  to  be  fired  at  the 
kincfs  troops.    On  the  restoration  of  peace  he 
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vent  into  the  Low  Coantries,  wliere  he  Joined  the 
Spaniards.  In  1659,  on  the  peace  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, the  prince  was  le-established  in  France, 
and  afterwards  employed  in  Flanders  against  the 
prince  of  Orange.  He  was  woundwl  at  the 
passage  of  the  Rhine,  but  he  continued  the  war, 
notwithstanding,  with  activity,  and  reduced  the 
whole  of  Franche-Comtl  Succeeding  Turenne 
in  the  command  of  the  French  army,  he  was 
sent  in  1675  into  Alsace  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  imperial  general  Montecuculi.  He  obliged 
the  enemy  to  cross  the  Rhine,  and  then  cl(Med 
his  military  career.  He  now  retired  to  Chantilly 
to  combat  with  the  gout,  and  passed  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  cultivating  the  fine  arts,  in  which  he 
had  considerable  taste.  He  died  in  1686,  at 
Fontainebleau,  leaving  two  sons. 
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CONDE'MN,  V.  a. 

CoNO^'MNABLEy  OC^'. 
CoNDEMlf  a'TION,  fl.  S. 

Cokde'mkatory,  adj. 

Conde'hnedly,  adv.  |  considers    the    Ang. 


¥t.  condemnor;  ItaL 
eondaimarey  conden- 
nare  ;  Sp.  amdenar  ; 
lAixofukmnare.Tooke 


CondE'icner,  fl.  s,      I  Sax.  deman,  to  deem. 
Con  de'm  n  i  no,  n.  s.    J  as  being  the  root  of  the 
English  word.     To  condemn  is  to  pronounce 
criminal;  to  pass  sentence;  to  censure;  to  repre- 
hend ;  to  inflict  a  fine ;  to  show  guilt  by  contrast. 

The  righteoas  that  is  dead  thall  condemn  the  un- 
godly which  are  Rving.  Wisdom  iv.  16. 

And  the  king  of  Egypt  pat  him  down  at  JeroMlem, 
and  oomdemHsd  the  land  in  an  hundred  talents  of  sil- 
ver. 2  Chromclet  xxxvL  3. 

The  son  of  man  shall  be  betrayed  unto  the  scribes, 
and  they  shall  eoiuUmn  him  to  death.     ;MaU.  xx.  18. 

There  is  therefore  now  no  eondemtiaium  to  them. 

Bom.  viii.  1. 

Who  is  he  that  eondemneth?  It  is  Christ  that  died, 
yea  rather,  that  is  risen  a^;ain.  Rom,  viii.  34. 

But  0  Taine  iudgment,  and  conditions  vain. 

That  which  the  prisoner  points  unto  the  free ; 
The  whiles  I  him  condemne,  and  deeme  his  paine. 

He  where  he  lists  goes  loose,  and  laughs  at  me. 

Speiuer'i  Faerie  Queene. 

Condemned  to  that  dongeon  mercilesse. 
Where  they  should  live  in  wo,  and  dye  in  wretched- 
nesse.  Id, 

One  while  she  blamed  herselfe,  another  whyle 
She  him  condemned  as  trustlesse  and  untrewe.         Id. 

My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues. 
And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale. 
And  every  tale  condemnt  me  for  a  villain. 

Shaktpeare.  RuAard  HI. 
Is  he  found  guilty !    ■     — 

Yes,  truly,  is  he,  and  condemned  upon't. 

Id.  Henry  VIII. 

And  if  we  dare  to  judge  our  Maker's  will. 
He  can  condemn  us,  and  himself  can  clear.        Dmies. 

He  commands  to  deface  the  print  of  a  cauldron  in 
ashes;  which  strictly  to  observe,  were  eondemnable 


Since  thou  determinest  weakness  for  no  plea. 
In  nun  or  woman,  though  to  thy  own  condemning. 
Hear  what  assaulu  I  had.    Milton.  Sonuon  Agomttea. 

The  poet,  who  flourished  in  the  scene,  is  condemned 
ia  the  ruelle.  Dryden*»  Mneid,  Preface. 

He  who  was  so  unjust  as  to  do  his  brother  an  injury, 
will  scarce  be  so  just  as  to  condemn  himself  for  it. 

Loelie, 

He  that  passes  the  first  condemnatory  sentence,  is 
like  the  incendiary  in  a  popular  tumult,  who  is  charge- 
thie  with  all  those  disorders  to  which  he  gave  rise. 

Gooemmeni  of  the  Tongue. 


this  catholick  practice.  Taylor't  Worthy  i 

They  who  approve  my  conduct  in  this  particular, 
are  much  more  numerous  than  those  who  condenm  it. 


Considered  as  a  judge,  it  condemm  where  it  ought 
to  absolve,  and  pronounces  absolution  where  it  ought 
to  condemn,  Fiddes**  Sermont, 

Escaped  the  dungeon,  does  the  slave  complain. 
Nor  bless  the  firiendly  hand  that  broke  the  chain  t 
Say,  pines  not  Virtue  for  the  lingering  mom. 
On  this  dark  wild  condemned  to  roam  forlorn !  Beattie, 
The  laws  in  many  countries  to  condemn  require  more 
than  a  mere  minority ;  less  than  an  equal  number  to 
acquit.    In  our  judicial  tribunals  we  require  unanimity 
either  to  condemn  or  absolve.  Bm-he. 

When  the  trial  is  by  friends,  if  the  decision  should 
hiqypen  to  be  favourable,  the  honour  of  the  acquittal 
is  lessened ;  if  advene,  the  condemnation  is  exceedingly 
embittered.  It  is  aggravated  by  coming  from  lips  pro- 
fessing  friendship,  and  pronouncing  judgment  with 
sorrow  and  reluctance.  Id, 

Condemns  the  injurious  deed,  the  slanderous  tongue# 
The  thought  that  meditates  a  brother's  wrong : 
Brings  not  alone  the  more  conspicuous  part. 
His  conduct,  to  the  test,  but  tries  his  heart.     Cowper, 
Your  sneaking  water  drinkers  all 

I  utterly  condemn  'em. 
He  that  would  write  like  Homer, 

Must  drink  like  Agamemnon.  Huddejford, 
C0NDE'NSE,t7.a.&n.&arf(.^  Fr.  conden- 
Conde'nsate,  v.  a.  itn.it  adj.  ser ;  Ital.  conn 
Condensa'tion,  n.  densare ;  Span. 

Conde'nsable,  ae^.  >conderuar;  LoLi. 

Conde'nsative,  adj.  j  conderuare.  — 

Conde'nser,  n.  s.  The  verbs  con- 

Conde'nsity,  n.  s.  J  dense  and  con- 

densate are  syuonymons.  Both  mean  to  thicken ; 
to  compress  into  a  narrower  space;  to  be  thick- 
ened ;  to  be  compressed  into  a  narrower  space. 
The  kindred  woids  do  not  require  definition; 
with  the  exception  of  the  scientific  term  con- 
denser,  which  aenotes  an  apparatus  for  compress- 
ing the  air  into  a  strong  metallic  vessel.  See  the 
next  article. 

If  by  natural'  arguments  it  may  be  proved,  that 
water,  by  condensation,  may  become  earth  ;  the  same 
reason  teacheth  that  earth,  rarefied,  may  become 
water.  Raleigh's  History. 

By  water-glasses  the  account  was  not  regular ;  for, 
from  attenuation  and  condensation,  the  hours  were 
shorter  in  hot  weather  than  in  cold. 

Browne's  Vulgar  Errours. 
Moving  in  so  high  a  sphere,  he  must  needs,  as  the 
sun,  raise  many  envious  exhalations;    which,   con- 
dented  by  a  popular  odium,  were  capable  to  cloud  the 
brightest  merit.    '  King  Charles, 

This  i^ent  meets  with  resistance  in  the  moveable ; 
and  not  being  in  the  utmost  extremity  of  density,  but 
condensable  yet  further,  every  resistance  works  some- 
thing upon  the  mover  to  condense  it. 

Digby  on  the  Soid, 

Water  by  nature  is  white ;  yea,  thickened  or  eoit- 

densaie,  most  white,  as  it  appeareth  by  the  hail  and 

snow.  Peaeham, 

They  colour,  shape,  and  size 

Assume,  as  likes  them  best,  eendenae  or  rare. 

Milton, 
The  water  falling  firom  the  upper  parts  of  the  cave, 
docs  presently  there  condense  into  litUe  stones. 

Boyle's  Sc^t.  Chym. 
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~  Some  lead  thdi  youth  abroad,  while  lome  condom 
llieir  liquid  itoTe,  and  some  in  cellf  dispense. 

Drydm'$  VirgU. 
AH  TapooTS,  when  they  begin  to  eomdmm  and 
coalesce  into  small  paicels,  become  first  of  that  bigness 
whereby  asure  must  be  rdiected,  before  they  cancdta* 
•titute  other  colouTS.  '     Ntwton't  OpAOt^ 

Such  dense  and  solid  strata  arrest  the  Tapoor  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  collect  and oondtme  it  there. 

n^oodwwn* 
The  supply  of  its  moisture  is  by  rains  and  snow, 
and  dews  and  AmdEensarfidA  of  vapours,  and  perhaps  bn^ 
subterraneous  passages.  BmUiey. 

They  might  be  separated  without  consociating  into 
the  huge  cantfeiMs  bodies  of  planets.         U.  Senmms. 
For  them  the  rocks  dissolved  into  a  flood*. 
The  dews  condmted  into  angelic  food. 
Their  very  garments  sacred,  old  yet  new. 
And  Time  foibid  to  touch  them  as  he  flew. 

Cowper, 
O'er  those  blest  isles  no  ice-crowned  mountains 
towered, 
No  lightenings  darted,  and  no  tempests  loured  ; 
Soft  fell  the  vesper  drops  eondaued  below. 
Or  bent  in  air  the  rain-refracted  bow.  Ihtrwin* 

When  heaven's  high  vault  condennitg  clouds  de- 
form. 
Fair  AmaryUis  flies  the  incumbent  storm. 
Seeks  with  unsteady  step  the  sheltered  vale. 
And  turns  her  bluing  beauties  from  the  gale.       Id, 
It  is  also  well  known,  that  the  thinner  the  glass  is, 
(which  is  thus  coated  on  both  sides  so  as  to  make  a 
Leyden  phial),  the  more  electricity  caik  be  eomdeiued 
on  one  of  its  surfaces,  till  it  becomes  ao  diin  as  to 
break,  and  thence  discharge  itself.    Nor  is  it  possible 
that  the  quantity  of  electricity  eondeiutMe  on  one  side 
of  a  coated  phial,  may  increase  in  some  high  ratio  in 
respect  to  the  thinness  of  the  glass.  Id, 

CoNDEiTSATiON,  IS  conunoDly  applied  to  the 
conversioD  of  vapor  into  water,  by  distiller 
tion,  or  naturally  in  the  clouds.  Vapor  com- 
monly condenses  by  the  application  of  some 
cold  substance.  On  touching  it  the  vapor  parts 
with  its  heat  which  it  had  before  absorbed,  im- 
mediately loses  the  proper  characteristics  of 
vapor,  and  becomes  water.  But  though  this  is 
the  most  common  and  usual  way  in  which  we 
observe  vapor  to  be  condensed,  nature  certainly 
proceeds  after  another  method :  since  we  oAen 
observe  the  vapors  most  plentifully  condensed 
when  the  weather  is  really  warmer  than  at  other 
times.    See  Clouds. 

A  Condenser  is  a  pneumatic  engine  by  which 
an  uncommon  quantity  of  air  may  be  forced  into 
a  small  space;  so  that  sometimes  ten  atmos- 
pheres, or  ten  times  as  much  air  as  there  is  at 
the  same  time  in  the  same  space,  without  the 
engine,  may  be  thrown  in  by  means  of  it,  and 
its  egress  prevented  by  valves  properly  disposed. 
It  consists  of  a  brass  cylinder,  wherein  is  a  move- 
able piston,  which  being  drawn  out,  the  air 
rushes  into  the  cylinder  through  a  hole  provided 
on  purpose ;  and,  when  the  piston  is  again  forced 
into  the  cylinder,  the  air  is  driven  into  the  re- 
ceiver through  an  orifice,  furnished  with  a  valve 
to  hinder  its  getting  out.  The  receiver,  or  vessel 
containing  the  condensed  air,  should  be  made 
very  strong,  to  bear  the  force  of  the  air*s  spring 
thus  increased ;  for  which  reason  they  are  gene- 
rally made  of  brass :  its  orifice  is  fitted  with  a 
teinale  screw  to  receive  the  male  screw  at  the 


end  of  the  condenser.  Some  oondenseis  an 
made  of  glass  for  entertaining  experiments,  bat 
they  cannot  bear  much  condensation. 


Fr.  condesrea* 
dre;  iLcondeiooh 
dere;  Span,  am- 
descender;  Latin 
>C(mdescendert.The 
primary  idea  of 
all  these  words  is 
voluntariLy  abating 
of,  or  yielding  up, 


CONDESCE'ND,  v.  n, 

Condesce'nce,  n.  $, 

Condesge'ndence,  n,  $, 

Condesce'ndency,  n.  s. 

Condesce'nding,  n.  s. 

Cond'esce'ndinoly,  adv. 

Condesce'nsion,  n.  f . 

Condesce^nsive,  ocjf. 

Condesce'nt,  «.  s.  J     . 

something  that  is  due;  gracefully' descendiDg 
fix>m  superiority ;  putting  ourselves  partly  on  a 
level  with  those  who  have  no  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  our  equals.  Condescent,  condes- 
cendence, and  condescence,  are  old  synonymes 
with  condescension. 

Alas,  my  lorde !  take  fro  me  this  dommage; 
To  my  desire  for  mercy  pondueende. 
For  none  but  thou  may  my  grievance  amende. 

Cktmter. 
They,  rather  to  gratify  Herodias,  made  way  for  so 
slight  and  easy  a  etmdsacent.  Aifl. 

By  the  wanant  o£  St.  Paul's  condetcmdmiee  to  the 
capacities  he  wrote  unto,  I  may  vpeak  after  the  man- 
ner of  men.  MotUagne 
This  queen  of  most  familiar  omdeKemditigM  is  con- 
tent to  be  our  every  week's  prospect.            Haamo»d, 

Can  they  think  me  so  broken,  so  debased. 
With  corporal  servitude  that  my  mind  ever 
Will  ctmdeteemd  to  such  absurd  commands.        Ifilfoa. 
Nor  shall  my  resolution 
Disarm  itself,  nor  cmdeMcmd  to  parly 
With  foolish  hopes.  Dmhmm's  Saphg, 

Spain's  mighty  monarch. 
In  gracious  clemency  does  eomdmeemd. 
On  these  conditions,  to  become  your  friend. 

Dryden't  Indkm  Emperjr, 
He  did  not  primarily  intend  to  appoint  this  way; 
but  e(mde$eended  to  it,  as  accommodate  to  their  ]■•- 
sent  state.  Tiik4m». 

It  foibids  pride,  and  ambition,  and  vain  glory ;  and 
commands  humility,  and  modesty,  and  etrndetceatki^ 
to  others.  ^'• 

Raphael,  amidst  his  tenderness,  shews  sach  a  dig- 
nity and  condeaceniUm  in  all  his  behaviour,  as  are 
suitable  to  a  si^>erior  nature.  Aiduim, 

We  conducendingl^  made  Luther's  works  umpires 
in  the  controversy.  Atterbmy. 

Courtesy  or,  eondetcenthn  is  an  happy  quality* 
which  never  fails  to  make  its  way  into  the  good  opi- 
nion, and  into  the  very  heart  j  and  allays  the  envy 
which  always  attends  a  high  station.  Id.  Sermom. 
This  method  carries  a  very  humble  and  immdmrfnd- 
ing  air,  when  he  that  instrucU  seems  to  be  the  en- 
quirer.  '^ 

There  is,  indeed,  this  difference  from  the  «axon 
times,  that  as  in  the  itinerant  exhibitions  of  the  stage, 
for  want  of  a  complete  company,  they  are  obliged  lo 
throw  a  variety  of  parts  on  one  perfonrmer,  so  our  so- 
vereign cmducends  himself  to  act,  not  only  the  prin- 
cipal, but  all  the  subordinate  parts  of  the  play.  ll« 
condeacend*  to  dissipate  the  royal  character,  and  to 
trifle  with  those  light  subordinate  lacquered  sceptres, 
in  those  hands  that  sustain  the  ball,  representing  the 
worid,  or  which  wield  the  trident  that  commands  die 
ocean* 

If  guards,  mechanically  formed  in  ranks. 
Playing  at  beat  of  drum  their  martial  •wanks^ 


Bmki, 
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Obooldering  ud  ilandiBg  m  if  itaek  to  stono, 

^^Hifle  efmdaemXotg  mi^etty  loeks  on ; 

it  monarcb J  consist  in  such  base  thingty 

Sighing  I  say  again^  I  pity  kings !  Cowp&r. 

If  erer  I  should  coHdescend  to  prose^ 
111  write  poetical  commandments,  which 

Shall  supersede  beyond  all  doubt  all  those 
That  went  before ;  in  these  I  shall  enrich 

My  text  with  many  things  that  no  one  knows. 
And  cany  precept  to  the  highest  pitch. 

Byron'g  Don  Jmtn, 

CONDI'GN,  iirf;.  N     Fr.  c<?w%ne;Ital.  con- 

Covi>i'Gisviss,n,s,tdegno;  Span.  eomUgno; 

Cowdi'gnitt,  fi. f .  ilAi.  amdigrua.  Worthy; 

Condi'gxly,  adv,  J  merited.  When  used  in 
eoDJunctioQ  with  the  word  punishment,  to  which 
it  is  almost  confined,  it  implies  a  degree  of  se- 
verity. Johnson  says  that  it  is  always  applied  to 
something  deserved  by  crimes.  This  assertion 
Mr.  Todd  controverts,  and  refers  to  our -old 
writers  for  proofs  of  the  contraiy.  Johnson, 
however,  is  m  the  right,  as  far  as  regards  the 
present  time ;  the  adjective  being  now  never  used 
but  in  the  manner  which  he  specifies.  Con- 
dignity  is  equivalent  to  merit;  desert. 

Herself  of  all  that  rule  she  deemed  most  eondiffm. 
Spemttr't  Vaerit  Queme, 
Unless  it  were  a  bloody  murtherer, 
I  never  gnve  them  eondign  punishment. 

Shakspears.  Hmry  Vt 
Such  a  worthiness  of  eondSgnitff,  and  proper  merit  of 
the  heavenly  glory,  cannot  be  found  in  any  of  the  best^ 
■ksst  perfect,  and  excellent  of  cieatad  beings. 

Bishop  Bull. 
As  Mercory  bas  turned  himself  into  me,  so  I  may 
take  the  toy  into  "my  head  to  turn  myself  into  Mercury, 
that  I  may  swinge  you  off  eomOgnfy* 

Dryden't  AmpkHryom* 

Consider  who  is  your  friend,  he  that  would  have 
bnoght  him  to  eondign  punishment,  or  he  that  haa 
saved  him.  Arhuthnot, 

CONDILLAC  (Stephen  Bonnet  de),  was  an 
eminent  French  metaphysician,  who  attained 
great  distinction  byhis  writings  on  the  most  ab- 
stzuse  subjects.  The  work  by  which  he  first 
became  known  to  the  public,  and  which  will 
probably  constitute  his  best  passport  to  fame 
among  posterity,  was  a  metaphysical  treatise 
which  he  published  in  1746,  entitled  an  £ssay 
on  the  Origin  of  Human  Knowledge.  Six  years 
afterwards  he  published  a  Treatise  on  Sensation^ 
which  is  regarded  as  more  ingenious  and  more 
original,  if  possible,  than  his  first  work.  In  the 
following  year  be  published  a  Treatise  on  the 
Natore  of  Animals.  His  object  is  to  show  that 
the  actions  they  perform,  and  the  faculties  they 
manifest,  cannot  be  explained  on  the  principles 
of  Descartes,  of  their  being  merely  machines  of 
more  delicate  construction.  His  most  extensive 
work  is  entitled,  A  Course  of  Study,  drawn  up 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Prince  of  Farma.  This 
was  published  in  the  year  1776,  and  consists  of 
sixteen  volumes.  His  last  work  was  entitled, 
Commerce  and  Government  considered  rela- 
tively to  each  other.  He  died  in  1780,  a  short 
time  after  ^e  publication  of  the  treatise  above 
meationed,  ana  left  behind  him  a  reputation  for 
.talents  of  the  first  order,  extensive  general  know- 
ledge, and  gxeat  metaphysical  penetration. 


CCXNDIMENT,  n.  s.  Ital.  condimenio ;  lat. 
amdimefUwn,  Seasoning ;  sauce ;  that  which  ex- 
cites the  appetite  by  a  pungent  taste. 

As  for  radish  and  the  like,  they  are  for  eondimenit 
and  not  for  nourishment.       Baeon*M  Natural  Histofy* 

Many  things  are  swallowed  hy  animals  rather  fof 
condmeni,  gust,  or  mendicament,  than  any  substantial 
nutriment.  Btcwns* 

CONDISCrPLE,  n.  *.  Lat.  cordisdpidm. 
A  schoolfellow ;  a  fellow  disciple. 

A  oonducleple  of  his,  or  one  that  had  heen,  hearing 
so  much  of  the  man,  went  to  him.  If.  Ooscmdois. 

CONDI'SE,n.f.  A  conduit.  The  word  is 
used  by  Chaucer,  and  the  spelling  was  probably 
altered  by  him  to  make  it  chime  with  the  ending 
of  the  preceding  line. 

CCNDITE,  V.  a.  &  adj.  '\    Ital.  and  Lat.  cor^ 

Co'nditement,  n. «.       Sdtrc,    To  pickle;  to 

Cc^NDiTiNG,  n.  1.  3  preserve     by    salt, 

sugar,  or  aromatics ;  to  season.  Conditement 
signifies  a  composition  of  conserves,  powders^ 
and  spice,  blended  together,  by  means  of  syrap, 
into  an  electuary. 

The  most  innoirent  of  them  are  but  like  eomdSUd 
or  pickled  mushrooms,  which,  carefully  corrected^ 
may  be  harmless,  but  can  never  do  good. 

Ta^Wi  Kde  of  Hoig  Uoimg. 

Scoltaij  would  fain  have  them  use  all  summer  the 
condite  flowers  of  amcooryy  strawberry  water,  &c. 

Burton.  Anatoni^  of  Mdanchofy, 

Much  alter  the  same  manner  as  the  sugar  doth,  in 
the  conditii^  of  pears,  quinces,  and  the  like. 

Orew't  Muoeum^ 

CONDITION,  V.  a.  v.  n.,  &  n.  *."^      Fr.  c(w- 
Condi'tional,  n.  t.  &  adj.  j  ditum ;  It. 

Conditiona'lity,  n.  *.  I  condixioney, 

C0NDl'TI0NALLY,.fl<ft7.  I  S 

Condi'tionaby,  adj. 

Condi'tionate,  v.  a.  &  od?- 

Condi'tioned,  a<^. 

Condi'tionly,  act;.  ^      _ 

condition  is,  the  state,  make,  or  disposition,  of 
any  thing.  The  applications  are  numerous. 
The  noun  denotes  quality,  whether  good  or  bad» 
moral  or  physical ;  distinctive  property  or  attribute; 
external  circumstances;  rank;  terms  of  agree- 
ment ;  the  writing  in  which  those  terms  are  con- 
tained. The  verb  signifies  to  stipulate ;  to  enter 
into  terms.  Conditional  and  conditionally  mean 
that  Oie  act  is  done  under  some  condition,  the 
non-performance  of  which  voids  the  contract. 
Sidney  uses  cpnditionly  in  the  sense  of  the  hitter 
word.  A  condition  is  that  which  limits  or  res- 
tricts what  otherwise  would  be  unconfined  in 
its  operation.  To  conditionate  is  to  qualify; 
to  regulate.  Conditioned  is  the  having  proper- 
ties, whether  good  or  bad.  Johnson  denominatea 
conditionary  an  adjective,  and  defines  it,  stipu- 
lated; but,  in  the  sentence  which  he  quotes^ 
unless  we  suppose  a  harsh  ellipsis,  the  word  is 
equivalent  to  condition,  and,  consequently,  is 
a  noun. 

Por  trewliche  I  holde  it  a  grete  deinte, 
A  kinge's  son  in  armis  wel  to  do. 
And  be  of  gode  condidmu  therto. 
For  grete  power  and  moral  vertue  here 
Is  selde  isene  in  one  person  ifere. 

Ckaaeer.  Trwku  and  Creteiik. 


Sp.  cofufi- 
cion;  Lat 

COTuUtUS. 

The  lead- 
ing idea  of 
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But  hall  so  woU  beloved  a  man  aa  he^ 
Ne  was  ther  never  in  court  of  his  degre. 
He  was  so  genlil  of  condition. 
That  thttighout  all  the  court  was  his  renoon. 

Id,  Camterbmif  Ttdet. 
Blithely,  (ouod  he)  come,  sit  the  doon ; 
I  tel  the  on  eondieioun. 
Thou  shalte  wholly  with  all  thy  wit 
By  thyne  entente  to  herlion  it.  Id, 

Mardie  thing  it  b  to  weene  by  might 
That  man  to  hard  condiHong  to  bind. 
Or  ever  hope  to  match  in  equal  fight, 
IXIUMe  prowesse  paragone  saw  never  living  wight. 
8pen$er.  Faerie  Queene. 
Every  substance  is  conditioned 
To  chaonge  her  hew,  and  sendry  forms  to  don,  ^ 
Meet  for  her  temper  and  complexion.  Id, 

The  child  taketh  most  of  his  nature  of  the  mother, 
besides  speech,  manners  and  inclination,  which  are 
agreeable  to  the  oon^iont  of  their  mothers. 

Id.  on  Irdand, 
For  the  use  we  have  his  express  commandment,  for 
the  effect  his  condidomd  promise ;  so  that,  without 
obedience  to  the  one,  there  is  of  the  other  no  as- 
surance. JS)oker, 

A  rage,  whose  heat  hath  this  condition. 
That  nothing  can  allay,  nothing  but  blood. 

Sha/upeare,  King  John. 
To  US  all. 
That  feel  the  bruises  of  the  days  before. 
And  suffer  the  condition  of  these  times 
To  lay  an  heavy  and  unequal  hand 
Upon  our  humours.  Shaktpeare,  Henry  IV, 

I  am,  in  my  coiids^ion, 
A  prince,  Miranda.  Id,  TerHpetH, 

T  here  entail 
The  crown  to  thee,  and  to  thine  heirs  for  ever ; 
Conditionaliy,  thai  here  thou  take  an  oath 
To  cease  this  civil  war.  Id.  Henry  VI, 

The  dc<tre8t  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man» 
The  best  •sonditioned.  Merchant  of  Veidce, 

I  yield  upon  eonditiane. — ^We  give  none 
To  traiiors  :  strike  him  down. 

Ben  JonMon'g  CataUne. 
Jupiter  is  hot  and  moist,  temperate,  modest,  honest, 
adventurous,  lib'sral,  merciful,  loving,  and  faithful ; 
that  is,  givinr  these  inclinations  :  and  therefore  those 
ancient  kings,  beautified  with  these  conditiont,  might 
be  called  thereafter  Jupiter. 

Raleigh't  Hutory  of  the  World^ 

It  was  eonditioned  between  Saturn  and  Titan,  that 

Saturn  should  put  to  death  all  his  male  children.   Id, 

It  seemed  to  us  a  condition  and  property  of  Divine 

Powers  and  Beings*  to  be  hidden  and  unseen  to 

others.  Bacon, 

He  said,  if  he  were  sure  that  young  man  were  king 

Edward's  son,  he  would  never  bear  arms  i^ainst  him. 

This  case  seems  hard,  both  in  respect  of  the  condi- 

tional,  and  in  respect  of  the  other  words. 

Id.  Henry  VII, 

Many  are  apt  to  believe  remission  of  sins,  but  they 

believe  it  without  the  condition  of  repentance.   Taylor, 

Small  towns,  which  stand  stiff  till  great  shot 

Enforce  them,  by  war's  law  oondition  not.     Donne, 

That  ivy  ariseth  but  where  it  may  be' supported,  we 

cannot  ascribe  the  same  unto  any  science  therein, 

which  suspends  and  conditionatet  its  eruption. 

Broume'»  Vulgar  Ertoun, 
A  false  apprf'hension  understands  that  positively, 
which  was  but  conditionally  expreased.  Id, 

The  king  himself  met  with  many  entertainments, 
at  the  charge  of  particular  men,  which  had  been 
rarely  practised  till  then  by  the  persons  of  the  best 
condition.  Clarendon, 


That  which  is  mistaken  to  bo  paifkalar  and  abio 
lute,  duly  understood,  is  general,  but  conditionatet 
and  belongs  tp  none  who  shall  not  perform  the  on». 
dition,  Hammond. 

Estimate  the  greatness  of  this  mercy  by  the  em. 
dition  it  finds  the  sinner  in,  when  God  vouchsafes  it 
to  them.  Sooth's  Sermem. 

Many  scriptures,  though  as  to  their  formal  terms 
they  are  absolute,  yet  as  to  their  sense  they  are  ooi*. 
ditional.  Id. 

We  see  large  preferments  tendered  to  hiai,  bat 
conditionally,  upon  his  doing  wicked  ofi^ces:  con- 
science shall  here,  according  to  iu  office,  interpoie 
and  protest  Id. 

TiA  one  thing,  I  must  confess,  to  condition  dot  a 
good  office,  and  another  thing  to  do  it  gratis. 

L'Ettreye. 
Though  uselessness,  which  is  one  of  the  oomdiUtm 
that  makes  punishment*  just,  when  it  is  away,  may 
hinder  punishments  from  being  lawful  in  any  bodj'i 
hands  ;  yet  uselessness,  when  present,  being  but  one 
of  those  oonditiona,  cannot  give  the  other,  which  is  s 
commission  to  punish ;  without  which  also  punish- 
ment-is  unlawful.  Locke. 
Not  to  be  endured  (a  lie)  in  any  one,  who  would 
converse  with  people  of  condition,  or  have  any  esteem 
or  reputation  in  the  world.  Id. 
And  as  this  clear  proposal  of  the  promises  may 
inspirit  our  endeavours,  so  is  the  conMtionality  mo»t 
efficacious  to  necessitate  and  engage  them. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
Would  God  in  mercy  dispense  with  it  as  a  eondi, 
tionary,  yet  we  could  not  be  happy  without  it,  as  a 
natural  qualification  for  heaven.  Nonit. 

Did  we  perfectly  know  the  state  of  oar  own  am- 
Ution,  and  what  was  most  proper  for  us,  we  might 
have  reason  to  conclude  our  prayers  not  heard,  if  not 
answered.  Wahe'i  Prepqratiotu 

They  will  be  able  to  consetve  their  properties  un- 
changed in  passing  through  severs^  mediums  ;  which 
is  another  condition  of  the  rays  of  light. 

Newton't  Optieh. 
Condition,  circumstance,  is  not  the  thing  ^ 
Bliss  is  the  same  in  subject  as  in  king. 

Pope**  Buay  on  Men. 
Some  desponding  people  take  the  kingdom  to  be  in 
no  oondition  of  encouraging  so  numerous  a  breed  of 
beggars.  Smjl. 

The  great  inconvenience  of  public  education  arises 
from  iu  being  dangerous  to  -norals;  and,  indeed, 
every  condition  and  period  of  human  life  is  liable  to 
temptation.  Beattie. 

In  considering  any  complex  matter,  we  ought  to 
examine  every  distinct  ingredient  in  the  composition, 
one  by  one ;  and  reduce  everything  to  the  utmost 
simplicity,  smce  the  condition  of  our  nature  binds  ns 
to  strict  law  and  very  narrow  limits.  Bmke. 

Condition,  in  the  civil  law,  a  clause  of  ob- 
ligation, stipulated  as  an  artide  of  a  treaty,  or  a 
contract ;  or  iu  a  donation  of  a  testament,  legacy, 
&c.  in  which  last  case  a  donee  does  not  lose  his 
donative  if  it  be  charged  with  any  dishonor  or 
impossible  conditions. 

Conditional  Conjunctions,  in  grammar, 
are  those  which  serve  to  make  propositions  con- 
ditional :  as  if,  utUeu,  provided,  he. 

Conditional  Propositions,  in  logic,  such  as 
consist  of  two  parts  connected  together  by  a  con- 
ditional particle. 

Conditional  Syllogism,  a  syllogism  where 
the  major  is  a  conditional  proposition.  Thus, 
*  If  there  is  a  God,  he  ought  to  be  worshipped.— 
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Bat  there  is  a  God ;— therefore  he  ought  to  he 
worshipped  / 
CONlXyLE,  17.  n.    -\     Fr.  se  eondouUnr ;  It. 
Conpo'lement,  n.  s,  I  condoUrti,;  Sp,  condo- 
Condo'lence,  n.  *.     >  lerse ;    Lat.  condokre, 
Condo'ling,  n. ».      i  fro;n  con  and  dolere, 
Condo'ler,  n.  «.        )  To  sympathise  with  ; 
to  express  coocem  for  the  misfortunes  or  sorrows 
of  others ;  to  offer  consolation ;  to  lament  or  be- 
wail wiA  another.    It  has  toitk  before  the  person 
who  is  the  object  of  our  pity.    Condolence  is 
the  opposite  of  congratulation. 

Amongst  the  which  there  was  a  nymph  that  hight 
Holanna,  daughter  of  old  father  Mole, 
And  lister  unto  Malla,  faire  and' bright. 
Unto  whose  bed  false  Bregog  whylome  stole. 
That  shepheaxd  Colin  dearely  did  oondtAe. 

Spemer.  Fame  QitMNff. 
To  peiaevere 
In  obstinate  eonAoiemeiU,  is  a  eonrse 
Of  impioQS  stobbomness,  unmanly  grief. 

ShaJupeare,  HamUi* 
I  oome  not,  Sampson,  to  eondole  thy  chance^ 
As  these  perhaps ;  yet  wish  it  had  not  been. 
Though  for  no  friendly  intent.     JTUtcn's  Agotiittet. 
Why  should  I  think  that  all  that  devout  multitude, 
which  so  lately  cried  Hosanna  in  the  streets,  did  not 
also  bear  their  part  in  these  public  eondoUttgt  t 

BiahopHaU, 
Why  should  our  poet  petition  Isis  for  her  safe  de- 
lirery,  and  afterwards  condde  her  miscarriage  t 

Tour  friends  would  have  cause  to  rejoice,  rather 
than  condole  with  you.  Temple, 

I  coi^ratulatc  with  the  beasts  upon  this  honour 
done  to  their  hing ;  and  must  condole  with  us  poor 
mortals,  who  are  rendered  incapable  of  paying  our 
respects.  Addison. 

The  reader  will  excuse  this  digression^  due  by  way 
of  condolenee  to  my  worthy  brethren.  Arbuthnot, 

We  are  still  in  the  old  cut ;  and  have  not  so  far 
conformed  to  the  new  Parisian  mode  of  good-breed- 
ing, as  to  think  it  quite  in  the  most  refined  strain  of 
delicate  complinaent  (whether  in  condolence  or  congra- 
tulation) to  say  to  the  most  humiliated  Creature  that 
cnwis  upon  the  earth,  that  great  public  benefits  are 
derived  from  the  murder  of  his  servants,  the  attempt- 
ed assassination  of  bimsdf  and  his  wife,  and  the  mor- 
tification, disgrace,  and  degradation,  that  he  has 
penonally  suffered.  Bvrhe. 

CONDOM,  a  town  of  France,  in  .the  depart- 
ment of  Gers,  and  ci-devant  province  of  Gas- 
cony,  containing  about  7000  inhabitants,  who 
manu&cture  wax  and  wool :  the  trade,  princi- 
pally with  Bourdeaux,  is  in  corn,  wine,  brandy, 
feather,  and  the  above  manufactures.  Condom 
was  once  .a  bishop's  see,  and  filled  by  the  cele- 
brated Bossuet  before  he  became  bishop  of 
Meaux.  The  neighbourhood  is  very  fertile  and 
deli^liiil.  It  is  seated  on  the  Baize  and  the 
Gelissei  twenty-eight  miles  south-east  of  Bour- 
deaux. 

CONDOMA,  in  xoology.    See  Capra. 

CONDONATION.  Lat  candonatio.  A 
forgiving  of  transgression.  The  word  is  now 
obwlete,  except  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  when 
it  is  still  in  use,  to  express  the  forgiveness  of  a 
wife  by  a  husband^after  she  has  been  unfkithful 
10  bis  bed. 

CONDOR,  in  ornithology.    See  Vultdh. 


CONDORCET  (John  Antony  Nicolts), 
Caritat,  marquis  of,  a  celebrated  French  author, 
philosopher,  and  politician.  He  was  bom  at 
Kibemont  in  Picardy,  in  1743,  and  educated  at 
the  college  of  Navarre,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  attachment  to  the  study  of  the 
mathematics  and  physical  science.  On  entering 
into  public  life,  he  became  intimate  with  Vol- 
taire, D'Alembert,  and  the  literati  of  their  school. 
As  a  mathematician  Condorcet  first  attracted 
public  attention  by  a  treatise  on  Integral  Calcu- 
uttions,  composed  when  he  was  twenty-two  yean 
of  age.  His  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
Three  Bodies  appeared  in  1767,  and  the  first 
part  of  his  Essay  on  Analysis  in  1768.  He  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  1769,  and  contributed  greatly  to  enrich  its 
memoirs  by  various  papers  on  the  most  abstruse 
branches  of  mathematical  science.  Turgot  soon 
after  this  united  him  with  DAlembert  and  Bos- 
suet, in  constructing  the  various  financial  calcula* 
tions  of  his  administration.  Meanwhile  he 
was  indefatigable  in  the  study  of  politics  and 
metaphysics,  and  published  a  defence  of  the 
sect  wim  which  he  was  connected,  from  an  at- 
tack upon  them  in  the  Trois  Siecles ;  as  well  as 
a  reply  to  M.  Neckar's  Essay  on  the  Com  Laws. 
In  1773  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Aca- 
demj  of  Sciences.  In  1783  he  pronounced  an 
oration  before  the  Academy  on  the  influence  of 
philosophy,  and  was  received  into  that  body. 
D'Alembert  dying  this  year,  Condorcet  suc- 
ceeded to  his  place  of  secretary  to  the  Academy, 
and  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  the  publi- 
cation of  eulogies  on  difierent  eminent  charac* 
ters;  particularly  by  that  on  his  predecessor. 
In  his  encomium  on  the  femous  Euler,  he  en- 
tered into  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  specific 
improvements  in  science  and  the  mathematics 
suggested  by  that  individual ;  a  species  of  me- 
moir for  which  Condorcet  had  a  peculiar  taste. 
In  1787  he  published  his  labored  Life  of  Vol- 
taire. •  His  last  biographical  sketch  was  an 
eulogy  on  the  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin,  which 
appeared  in  1790. 

We  now  eome  to  a  somewhat  more  active 
part  of  the  life  of  Condorcet.  When  the  French 
revolution  took  place,  he  was  the  chief  conductor 
of  La  Bibliotheque  de  I'Homme,  designed  to 
analyse  the  writings  of  the  most  eminent  politi- 
cians ;  and  of  a  newspaper  entitled  La  Chro- 
nique  de  Paris,  full  ot  declamation  against 
royalty ;  as  well  as  an  assistant  in  the  Journal  de 
Paris.  About  the  time  the  unfortunate  Louis 
XVI.  fled  to  Varennes,  he  proposed  a  paper  called 
Le  Republican,  and  became  an  active  member 
of  the  Jacobin  club.  When  the  constituent  na- 
tional assembly  was  dissolved,  he  was  chosen 
representative  for  Paris,  and  adhered  to  the 
Brissotine  party.  He  was  now  employed  in 
drawing  up  a  plan  for  public  instraction,  which 
he  completed  in  two  elaborate  memoirs.  He 
&lso  drew  up  the  manifesto  addressed  to  the 
European  powers  by  the  people  of  France,  on 
the  approach  of  war,  and  became  president  of 
the  national  assembly. 

In  this  capacity  he  wrote  a  letter  of  expostu- 
lation to  the  king,  and  is  said  to  have  vindicated 
the  populace  in  insulting  that  unfortunate  prince. 
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Amidst  this  degndadon  of  royalty,  it  it  alse 
gaid,  that  he  secretly  solicited  the  office  of  tutor 
to  tlie  dauphin ;  but  was  decidedly  rejected  by 
the  king,  on  account  of  his  infidelity.  When 
the  trial  of  the  king  was  agitated,  Condoroet 

gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  he  could  not  be 
rought  to  judgiqent  in  a  legal  manner ;  though 
Ills  conduct  in  regard  to  the  final  sentence  ap- 
pears ambiguous.  Madame  Roland  says  'the 
genius  of  Condorcet  is  equal  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  greatest  truths ;  but  he  has  no  other 
characteristic  besides  fear.  It  may  be  said  of 
his  understanding,  combined  with  his  person, 
that  it  is  a  fine  essence  absorbed  in  cotton.' 
After  the  death  of  the  king,  Condorcet  was  em» 
ployed  by  the  Girondists  to  frame  a  new  consti- 
tution, which  was  approved  by  that  party; 
thotigh  not  by  the  people  at  large.  Condoroet's 
native  timidity  prevc'nted  him  from  taking  part 
with  either  the  Gironde  or  mountain,  parties 
during  the  struggle  between  them;  and  he 
escaped  the  general  massacre  of  the  Brisso* 
tines ;  but  he  fell  under  the  invincible  displea- 
sure of  the  blood-'thirsty  Robespierre,  and  « 
decree  of  arrest  ^ras  passed  against  him  in  July 

1793.  He  concealed  himself  m  Paris  for  about 
nine  months ;  but  a  rumor'  of  a  domiciliary  visit 
led  him  to  quit  his  place  of  abode,  and  passing; 
through  the  barriers  without  being  noticed,  ho 
went  to  the  house  of  a  friend  at  Mont-Rouge, 
who  unfortunately  happened  to  be  then  in  Paris» 
and  was  not  to  return  for  three  days.  He  was 
thus  obliged  to  pass  two  dreary  nights  in  the  open 
fields,  and  venturing  to  a  small  inn  at  Calmars, 
the  keenness  with  which  he  devoured  what  he 
ordered  and  his  meagre  appearance,  attracted  the 
attendon  of  an  \>fficer,'  through  whom  he  was 
thrcwn  into  a  dungeon,  to  be  carried  to  Paris 
next  day;  but  in  the  morning,  2dth  of  March| 

1794,  was  found  deed;  as  it  is  supposed ^by 
poison,  as  he  generallv  carried  it  ancnit  him. 
Thus  terminate  die  life  of  Condorcet,  after 
thirty  years  of  study,  consecrated  to  the  sciences 
and  his  country,  or  mther  to  all  Europe ;  and  aiier 
laboring  for  yearsexclusively  for  the  revolution  and 
liberW.  Not  long  after  his  death,  appeared  his 
Sketch  of  an  Historical  picture  of  the  Progress 
ef  the  Human  Mind.  He  also  left  behind  him 
in  MS.  a  Treatise  on  Calculation,  and  an  Ele- 
mentary Treatise  on  Arithmetic ;  and  published, 
besides  the  works  already  noticed,  Letters  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  with  whom,  as  well  as  with 
Catharine,  empress  of  Rusia,  he  kept  up  a  cor> 
respondence.  Although  Condoroet  was  pro- 
fess^ly  hostile  to  revealed,  religion;  he  was,  in 
a  pdilosophical  sense,  a  man  of  integrity  and 
viitne. 

CONDORE,  or  Pulo  Condore,  an  island 
in  the  Jndian  Ocean,  near  the  coast  of  Cochin 
China.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour ;  which  in- 
duced the  English  East  India  Company  to  form 
a  setdement  here  in  1702,  but  a  quarrel  hap- 
pening, most  of  the  factory  were  murdered  by 
the  Cochin  Chinese,  and  the  rest  expelled  in 
1705.  This  and  the  neighbouring  cluster  of 
islands  abound  with  mangoe  trees.  See  Man- 
oiFERA.  Th^"  natives  are  of  a  dark  olive  color; 
short,  but  weU  shaped ;  their  &ces  are  long  and 
their  hair  long  and  black;  they  have  small  black 


eyes,  high  mMes,  thin  lips,  white  teeth,  and  little 
mouths.  The  women  are  said  to  be  licentious 
in  their  manners.  The  island  is  about  twelve 
miles  long  and  two  broad.  - 

CONDORMIENTES,  Lat.  in  church  history, 
religious  sectaries,  so  named  from  lying  all  to- 
gether, men  and  women,  young  and  old.  They 
arose  in  the  thirteenth  century,  near  Cologne; 
where  they  are  said  to  have  worshipped  an 
image  of  Lucifer,  and  to  have  received  oracular 
answers  from  him. 

CONDRIEU,  or  Cohdrieux,  a  flourishiiig 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Rhone 
and  Loire,  remarkable  for  its  wines.  It  is  seated 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  seventeen  miles  south  of 
Lyons,  and  contains  4050  inhabitants. 

CONDRUSII,  in  ancient  geography,  a  people 
of  Belgica,  orinnally  Germans,  dwelling  about 
the  Maese,  in  the  country,  now  Condhoz. 


CONDU'CE,  v.a,kv.n.^ 

CONDt/CEllENT,  ft.  S. 
CONDU'CENT,  adj» 
CoNDUClBlYltY,  II.  1. 
CONDU'CIBLE,  n.  S.  &  fU^. 

CoNDu'ciBLY,  adv. 

CONDU'CIBLEHESS,  11. «. 

Condd'civs,  adj. 

CONDU'CIVENESS,  fl.  S. 

of  to  conduct,  but  this  is 
Conduoement  means  tendency. 


Lat.  cofidifcerv. 
Theverbfollowed 
by  to,  signifies  U> 
further  some  pui^ 
ypose  ;  to  contri- 
bute to  briag 
about.  By  oar 
old  writers  it  was 
used  in  die  seme 
become  obsolete. 
Hale  emptors 


conducible  as  a  noun,  '  the  conducibles  mere- 
unto.'  The  adjective  oondocible  takes  to  after 
it. 

The  boring  of  holes  in  this  kind  of  wood^  and  then 
laying  it  abroad,  seemdth  to  oomAim  to  make  it  thine. 

Boeom. 

The  meana  and  preparations  that  may  eoniiue  onto 
the  euterprize.  Id,  Holg  W«r, 

To  both,  the  medinm  which  b  moat  propitioos  and 
eomdmciUe,  is  air.  Id,    NaiunU  Hittorf, 

Me  was  sent  to  etmdmoe  hither  the  princess  Heii> 
rietta  Maria.  WiHtm, 

I  give  yon  £ree  and  foil  power  to  move  the  keads^ 
or  to  do  any  other  act  fitting^or  conduceni  to  the  good 
success  of  this  business. 


Which  two  contemplations  are  not  inferior  to  any 
for  either  pleasantness  in  themselves,  or  eomdtidhi$- 
mem  for  the  finding  ont  of  the  right  framo  of  nature. 

H.Mwn, 

Those  motions  of  generations  and  cormptkAs,  and 
of  the  condudblet  thereunto,  are  wisely  and  admira- 
bly ordered  and  contemporated  by  the  rector  of  til 
things.  ifate. 

None  of  these  magnetical  experiments  are  sdficient 
for  a  perpetual  motion,  though  those  kind  of  qualides 
unto  it. 


I  mention  some  examples  of  the  eonAieMMiMSvof  the 
smidlness  of  a  body's  parts  to  its  finiditj.  B09U. 

An  action,  however  ooiidiieiee  to  the  good  of  ovr 
country,  will  be  represented  as  prejudicial  to  it. 

AdduomU  FreJMm, 

Every  nan  does  love  or  hate  things,  aeonrdmg  as 
he  apprehends  them  to  otrndmot  to  this  end,  or  to  con- 
tradict it.  rigiwss 
.  They  may  oondiios  tcr  fartfaor  d«scovoriea  feccoas* 
pletiug  the  theory  of  light.  Nmttm, 

Our  Saviour  hath  enjoined  us  a  leasosablc  serrice ; 
all  his  laws  are  in  themselves  amdveidle  tothe  tem- 
poral interest  of  them  that  observe  them.       Bentf9- 
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CONDU'CT,r.a. 

C</9DUCT,fl.«. 
CONDU'CTING,  n^t. 
COMDU'CTION,  n.  f. 
COMDUCTl'TIOUSylu/  . 
CoNDlfCTOfi,  n. «. 
COKDU'CTRESS,  n.  f . 


Fr.  conduire;  Itil. 
conduire ;  Span,  amdtir- 
cir ;  Lat.  conducere. 
-To  lead ;  to  direct ;  to 
guide ;  to  have  the  ma- 
nagement of;  to  com- 
mand troops ;  to  nsher 


Conduct  signifies  the  management  of  an  af- 
iair;  course  of  action;  regularity  of  behaviour; 
the  act  of  escorting  or  guturding;  a  guide;  and, 
with  the  addition  of  the  adjective  tafe,  a  written 
order  to  ensure  protection  from  being  injured. 
Conductitious  means  hired.  Conduction  is  an 
obsolete  word  for  the  act  of  training  up.  In  ad- 
dition to  its  obvious  senses,  conductor  denotes  a 
surgical  instrument,  and  a  body  capable  of  trans- 
mittiDg  the  electric  fluid.   See  Electricitt  and 

SUIGERT. 

I  was  ashamed  to  ask  the  king  footmen  and  hone- 
iiiea,  and  ctmduct  for  aafegaard  against  oar  advertarieiy 

JBUnul. 
So  having  all  things  well  aboat  her  dight. 
She  on  her  way  cast  forward  to  proceede^ 
And  they  her  fDrth  eonduetgd. 

Spmm^i  Fume  Qiimm. 
Pray  receive  them  nobly,  and  etmduet  them ' 
Into  our  presence.       Shakrpmm,    Hemy  VIII. 
Some  three  or  four  of  yon, 
Go»  give  hina  eomteoas  eomdtici  to  this  place.      Id. 

His  majesty. 
Tendering  my  pez*on*s  safety,  hath  appointed 
fliis  opffdHcf  to  convey  me  to  the  Tower. 

Id.    RiekofdllL 
Who  is  eomdu^of  of  his  people  t 
As  ^  Slid,  the  bastard  son  of  Glonoester. 

Id.    Kmglear. 
Toimg  men,  in  the  oanimt  and  manage  of  actions, 
embrace  mofre  than  they  can  hold,  stir  more  than  they 
can  qoiet,  and  fly  to  the  end  without  consideration  of 
the  means.  Bacon, 

I  shall  straight  eomdmei  yon  to  a  hill  side,  where  I 
vill  point  you  oat  the  right  path. 

Mm<m  m  Bducatum. 
CoHdud  of  armies  is  a  prince's  art.  WaUer. 

O  may  thy  power,  propitioos  still  to  me, 
Comdmei  my  steps  to  find  the  fatal  tree. 
In  this  de«p  forest.  Dryden^t  JBnrid. 

How  vwd  oif  reason  are  oar  hopes  and  fears ! 
What  in  the  onadiiff  of  oor  life  appears 
So  well  designed,  se  locUly  began. 
Bat  when  wo  have  oor  wish,  we  wish  undone  7 

Id.    JwrniaL 

Shame  of  change,  and  fear  of  fntnre  ill : 

And  seal,  the  blind  condmclor  of  the  will.        Id. 

Every  man  most,  some  time  or  other,  be  trasted 

to  himself  and   his   own  eondmet ;  and  he  that  is  a 

good,  riitooos,  and  able  man,  mast  be  made  so  within. 

Locke, 
If  he  did  not  entirely  project  the  anion  and  re- 
gency,  neae  will  deny  hhn  to  have  been  the  chief 
ooMfaeCM-  in  both.  Adduon. 

Thoogh  all  regard  for  repatation  is  not  qaite  laid 
•side,  it  is  so  low,  that  very  few  think  virtae  and  oo»- 
Ak(  of  ahsolate  neeessity  for  preserving  it.         Swift. 

Hie  persons  were  neither  titidaries  nor  perpetual 
Orates,  hot  entirely  eondmctUiom,  and  removeable  at 
fiesssro.  AyHffe. 

There  are  even  a  sort  of  splendid  impositions  so 
wdl  contrired,  that,  at  the  reiy  time  the  path  of  rec- 
titode  is  quitted  for  erer,  men  seem  to  be  advancing 
aco  tome  higher  snd  nobler  road  of  pablic  oondner. 

Bmke. 


If  an  inquiry  has  earefilly  eoNdwitoJ  should  ieSl  at 
last  of  discovering  the  truth,  it  may  answer  an  end 
perhaps  as  useful,  in  discovering  to  us  the  weakness  of 
oar  own  understanding.  If  it  does  not  make  as  know, 
ing,  it  makes  us  modest  Id, 

His  fable  is  well  eondnteted,  and  for  the  most  part 
consistent  with  itself,  and  connected  with  probable 
circumstances.  Beattie. 

Instead  of  advising  their  king  to  consult  his  own 
and  his  peoples'  dignity,  by  making  the  law  the  rule 
of  his  conduct,  they  have  used  him  much  more  cruelly 
than  our  Charles  I.  was  used ;  they  have  made  him  a 
prisoner  and  a  slave.  Id. 

Thou  withered  sibyl,  my  sage  amduetrem  (Frugal- 
ity), usher  me  into  the  refulgent,  adored  presence. 
Tke  power  (Wealth),  splendid  and  potent  as  he  now 
is,  was  once  the  puling  nursling  of  thy  fsithfU  care 
and  tender  arms.  Bwne. 

Here  Ouse,  slow  winding  through  a  level  plain 
Of  spacious  meads,  ^th  cattle  sprinkled  o'er, 
Condi»ets  the  eye  along  his  sinuous  course 
Delighted.  Cowper. 

The  air,  like  idl  other  bad  condueton  of  electricity, 
is  known  to  be  a  had  conductor  of  heat.  Darwim. 

Conductors,  in  electrical  experiments,  bodies 
.  that  receive  and  communicate  electricity. 

CovnucTORs,  in  surgeiy,  are  used  in  laying  up 
sinuses  and  fistulas. 

CCyNDUIT,  91.  Fr.  condtdt.  A  water  course ; 
the  pipe  whence  the  water  obtains  egress.  It  is 
derived  from  conduct,  the  water  being  conducted 
to  the  spot  where  it  is  wanted.  The  figurative 
use  of  the  word  is  obvious. 

The  blode  out  of  the  wounde  as  brode  asterte. 
As  watir,  whan  the  eonduite  broken  is.  Chamoer, 

But  aU  the  liquoor,  which  was  foule  snd  waste  ; 
Not  good  nor  serviceable  elles  for  ought. 

They  in  another  great  rownd  vessel  plaste, 
Tell  by  a  oondidt  pipe  h  thence  was  brought. 

Spemer.  Faerie  Queene^ 
This'face  of  mine  is  hid 
In  sap  consuming  winter's  drissled  snow. 
And  all  the  conduitt  of  my  blood  frose  up. 

Shaktpeore, 

I  charge  and  command,  that  the  eonduite  run  no- 

ctiing  but  claret  wine.  Id.  Bemy  VI. 

These  conduit  pipes  of  knowledge  feed  the  mind  ; 
But  the  other  three  attend  the  body  stiU.         J>aoMt. 
These  organs  of  the  nerves,  whkh  are  the  oondifiCs 
to  convey  them  from  withoat  to  their  aadience  in  the 
brain.  Xoo*s» 

God  is  the  fountain  of  honour  ^  and  the  eondtdie, 
by  which  he  conveys  it  to  the  sons  of  men,  are  virtu- 
•as  and  generous  practices.  SliwlA. 

Wise  nature  likewise,  they  sappose. 
Has  drawn  two  oonduiu  down  our  nose.  Prior. 
Conduits  are,  in  general,  made  of  either 
lead  or  iron;  those  cf  stone  being  expensive 
and  massy.  The  ancients,  however,  never  used 
any  other :  the  Romans  excelled  all  other  na- 
tions in  the  beauty  of  these  worics,  above  which 
a  great  part  of  their  city  stood.  The  cement  of 
the  stone  works,  beneath  the  water,  soon  became 
as  hard  as  the  stones  which  they  joined,  and  the 
cloacins  of  Home  are  yet  among  its  most  cele- 
brated antiquities.  In  Cheapside,  London,  there 
were  once  two  celebrated  conduits,  the  Great  and 
the  IMtle.  The  Great  conduit  was  the  first  cis- 
tern of  lead  erected  in  the  city:  it  was  built  in 
1285,  and  constructed  principally  of  castellated 
stone.  At  the  procession  of  Anne  Boleyn  it  was 
repaired,  and  ran  with  wbite  and  daiet  wine  all 
the  afternoon. 
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v. «.  )      Lat  eondupU-- 

Conduplioa'tion,  ti.  1.  )  cOy  conduplicatio. 
To  double,  doubling. 

CONDYLE,  or  the  Condyloid  Process. 
See  Akatomy. 

CONDYLOMA,  in  medicine,  a  tubercle,  or 
callous  eminence,  which  arises  in  the  folds  of 
the  anus,  or  rather  a  swelling  or  hardening  of 
of  the  wrinkles  of  that  part 

CONDYLUS,  in  anatomy,  a  knot  in  any  of 
the  joints,  formed  by  the  epiphysis  of  a  bone. 


CONE,n.s. 
CoNiCK,  adj. 
Co'nical,  adj. 

Co'n IC ALNESS,  n.  s. 

Co'nically,  adv, 
Coni'ferous,(m[?. 

COKO'ID,  n.  8. 

Cono'idicaL,  a^. 


Ft.  cone;  Ital.  and 
Span,  cono ;  Lat.  camu ; 
KQtvoQ.-  A  solid  body, 
the  base  of  which  is  cir- 
""cular,  and  which  gra- 
dually diminishes  in 
diameter,  till  it  ends  in 
a  point;  ^Isothe  fruit  of 


the  fir  tree.  Conoid  signifies  a  figure  which 
bears  a  resemblance  to  a  cone.  Coniferous  is 
defined  in  the  quotation  from  Quincy.  The 
meaning  of  the  kindred  words  is  obvious.  See 
Conic  Sections, 

Now  hftd  night  measured  with  her  shadowy  cone 
Half  way  up  hill  this  vast  sublunar  vault. 

Paradue  Loit, 

The  tympanum  is  not  capable  of  tension  as  a  drum : 
there  remains  another  way,  by  drawing  it  to  the  cen« 
tie  into  a  conoid  form.  Holder, 

In  a  watering  pot,  shaped  comcaUy,  or  like  a  sugar- 
loaf,  filled  with  water^  no  liquor  falls  through  the 
holes  at  the  bottom,  whilst  the  gardener  keeps  his 
thumb  upon  the  orifice  at  the  top. 

BoyWM  Spring  of  the  Air, 

The  const  dependent,  long,  and  smooth,  growing 
from  the  top  of  the  branch.  Eoeljfn, 

Tow'ring  firs  in  conie  forms  arise. 

And  with  a  pointed  spear  divide  the  skies.     Prior, 

A  brown  flint  of  a  oonur  figure  :  the  basis  is  oblong. 

Woodward, 

They  are  eonieal  vessels,  with  their  bases  towards 
the  heart ;  and,  as  they  pass  on,  their  diameters 
grow  still  less  Arbuthnot. 

Such  trees  or  herbs  are  eoniforoiu,  as  bear  a  squa- 
mose  scaly  fruit,  of  a  woody  substance,  and  a  figure  ap- 
proaching to  a  oono,  in  which  are  many  seeds ;  and 
when  they  are  ripe,  the  several  cells  in  the  cone  open, 
and  the  seeds  drop  out.  Of  this  kind  are  the  fir,  pine, 
and  beech.  Qumey. 

Burst  from  each  pyramid  expiring  groans. 
And  darker  shadows  stretched  their  lengthened  conet, 

Jjctrwtnm 

In  the  West  Indies  the  sea  rises  like  a  eone  in  the 
whirl,  and  is  met  by  black  clouds  produced  by  the 
cold  upper  air  and  the  warm  lower  air  being  rapidly 
mixed ;  whence  are  produced  the  great  and  sudden 
rains  called  water-spouts ;  while  the  upper  and  lower 
airs  exchange  their  plus  or  minus  electricity  in  per^ 
petual  lightnings.  Id. 

But,  as  these  are  necessarily  more  or  less  of  a  cy- 
lindrical or  cone  form,  the  nodules  or  globular  flints 
above  described,  cannot  have  been  constructed  in  this 
manner.  Id, 

Cove,  in  botany.    See  Con  us. 

Cone,  in  geometry.    See  Conic  Sections. 

Cone,  Melting,  in  chemistry,  is  a  hollow 
cone  formed  of  copper  or  brass,  with  a  handle, 
and  with  a  flat  bottom  adjoining  to  the  apex  of 
the  cone,  upon  which  it  is  intended  to  rest.  Its 
use  is  to  receive  a  mass  of  one  or  more  metals 


melted  together,  and  cast  into  it.  This  mass, 
when  cold,  may  be  easily  shook  out  of  the  vessel, 
from  its  figure.  Also,  if  a  melted  mass  con- 
sisting of  two  or  more  metals,  or  other  sub- 
stances not  combined  together,  be  poured  into 
this  vessel,  the  conical  figure  facilitates  the  sepa- 
ration of  these  substances  according  to  their  re- 
spective densities.  The  cone  ought  to  be  well 
heated  before  the  melted  mass  is  thrown  into  it ; 
that  it  may  not  contain  any  moisture,  which 
would  occasion  a  dangerous  explosion.  It  ought 
also  to  be  greased  internally  with  tallow,  to  pre- 
vent the  adhesion  of  the  fluid  matter. 

Cone  of  Rays,  in  optics,  includes  all  the 
several  rays  which  fall  from  any  radiant  point 
upon  the  surface  of  a  glass. 

CO'NEY.    See  Cony. 

CONFA'BULATE,  t^.  n.'j     Old  Fr.  «m/fl- 

Confabula'tion,  n.  s.      >btder;  Lat.  con/'o- 

Confa'bulatory,  (u0.  j  hvlo.  To  talk  fe- 
roiliarly  together;  to  narrate  tales;  prattling; 
familiar  talk ;  belonging  to  such  talk. 

I  was  going  on  in  my  eonfabulaiion,  when  Tranqnil- 
lus  entered.  Tatlef, 

I  shall  not  ask  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 

If  birds  oomfahtdate  or  no ; 

Tis  clear  that  they  were  always  able 

To  hold  discourse  at  least  in  fable. 

And  even  the  child,  who  knows  no  better 

Than  to  interpret  by  the  letter 

A  story  of  a  cock  and  bull. 

Must  have  a  most  uncommon  skull.  Comper. 

CONFAMI'LIAR,  adj.  Compounded  of  con 
and  familiar.  Glanville  uses  it  to  signify  that 
which  has  an  intimate  connexion  with. 

CONFARREATION,*!.*.  Lat.  confarreatw. 
"From  far,  com..  The  solemnisation  of  marriage 
by  eating  bread  together. 

By  the  ancient  laws  of  Romulus,  the  wife  was  by 
eonfarreation  joined  to  the  husband.        AylUffe*t  Pv. 

Confarreation,  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
was  used  in  the  marriage  of  persons  whose 
children  were  destined  for  the  priesthood.  It 
was  the  most  sacred  of  their  three  modes  of 
marrying.  The  pontifex  maximus  and  flamen 
dialis  joined  and  contracted  the  man  and  woman, 
by  maJcing  them  eat  of  the  same  cake  of  salted 
bread :  whence  the  term  far^  signifying  meal  or 
flour.  Ulpian  says,  it  consisted  in  the  offering 
up  of  some  pure  wheaten  bread,  and  rehearsing 
a  certain  formula,  in  presence  of  ten  witnesses. 
Dionysius  Halicamaxsus  adds,  that  the  hus- 
band and  wife  did  eat  of  the  same. 

CONFATED,  «^*.    From  con  and  fate.  TTie 
word  is  of  rare  occurrence.    In  Search's  Freewill, 
&c.,  it  is  used  to  signify  synonymously  decreed; 
.decreed  at  the  same  time  with  something  else. 
CO'NFECT,  V.  a.  &  n.  «.^      Fr.     conftctm, ; 
Confe'ction,  n. «.  Ital.  confemne ;  Sp. 

Confe'ctioned,  ai.  I  con/cccioii;  Lat.  am- 
Confe'ctionary,  n.  t.  Cficere.  To  coofect 
Confe'ctioner,  n.  t.  is,  to  make  sweet- 
Co'nfectory,  adj.  J  meats  with  si^; 

or  to  preserve  by  means  of  that  substance.  Con- 
feet,  now  corrupted  into  comfit,  is  a  sweetmeat, 
generally  solid,  and  in  the  shape  of  small  spheres 
or  eggs.  Confection  signifies,  primarily,  a  sweet- 
meat, or  fruit  preserve  with  sugar ;  and,  secon- 
darily, an  assemblage  of  various  iugiedienis. 
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Tbe  coofiectioiier,  or  confectionary^  is  the  person 
whose  trade  it  is  to  make  sweetmeats,  desert 
cakes,  and  other  delicacies  of  a  similar  kind. 
Spieei  belongii^  to  th*t  potiqnanes. 
With  many  wholaome  snete  amfeeticns,  Hendenom. 
Hast  thoa  not  learned  me  to  preserve  ?  jea  so. 
That  our  great  king  liimself  doth  woo  me  oft 
For  mj  eomfecHom  ?  ShoAapeare.     Cymbeiing, 

Of  beat  things  then,  what  world  shall  yield  eon. 

fecAom 
To  liken  her  ?  ShtJuepeare^ 

Myself, 
Who  had  the  world  as  my  ecnfecdtmary. 
The  nooihs,  the  tongaes,  the  eyes,  the  hearts  of  mm 
it  ixay,  more  than  I  coald  £rame  employments.    Id. 
There  will  be  a  new  eomfeetion  of  mould,  which 
peihaps  will  alter  l2ie  seed.  Bacon. 

It  rapper  eat  a  pippin  roasted,  and  sweetened 
vish  ngar  of  loees  and  carraway  confeett. 

Haroejf  on  Contmnptiom, 
Nature's  confectioner,  the  bee. 
Whose  suckers  are  moist  alchimy. 
The  still  of  his  refining  mold 
Minting  the  garden  into  gold.  Cie&teland. 

(k^teHenen  make  much  use  of  whites  of  eggs. 

BojfU. 

He  lav  him  derour  fish  and  flesh,  swallow  wines 

ad  sfttces,  eonfectiom,  and  fruits  of    numberless 

vvMts  and  flsTours.  Addison, 

Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  left  my  home. 
The  Inscait,  or  eonfectionargf  plum ; 
The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheeks  bestowed 
By  thy  own  hand,  till  fresh  they  shone  and  glowed ; 
iU  this,  and,  more  endearing  still  than  all. 
Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  fall. 

Cowper. 
CONFECTOR,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  a 
wrt  of  gladiator,  hired  to  fight  in  the  amphithe- 
atre against  beasts;  thus  called  il  conficiendis 
betiis,  from  their  despatching  and  killing  beasts, 
ine  Greeks  called  them  irapafioXoCf  q.  d.  daring, 
J»»,  desperate;  whence  the  Latins,  borrowed 
^  appellations  parabolani  and  parabolarii.  The 
Christians  were  sometimes  condemned  to  this 
sort  of  combat. 


CONFE'DER,  t;.  a.  ^     Fr.con- 

Cosfe'derate,  v.  a.,  n.,  n.  «.,  adj.    federer  ; 
Coxpe'deeating,  n.  1.  I'ltal.  con- 

Cosfedera'tion,  n.  s.  [federare; 

Cosfe'deracy,  n. «.  Sp.     cortr- 

Confe'derator,  n.  s.  Jfederar ; 

Lat  am  k/tedut.  To  confederate  is,  to  league 
''^ther;  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  mu- 
^i[^  »ipporting,  or  conjointly  attacking.  A 
coDfcderation,  or  confederacy,  is  the  league  or 
^ance  so  formed;  and  a  confederate,  or  con- 
Weraior,  is  one  of  the  members  of  that  alliance, 
loconfedcr  is  obsolete. 

y«  they  have  consulted  together  with  une  con- 
»«:  they  are  mtfedenie  against  thee. 

F»abn  Ixxxiii.  5. 
J[«dia  teat  them  to  Rome,  to  make  a  league  of  amity 
«4  "^«ferocjr  with  them.  1  Mace.  viii.  17. 

wwl!!^-  ^  ^*'"  *^®^  "^^^^  Instily 
WWboutin  any  mo  as  thoughtin  me, 
»«ni^,perftely  well  armed  and  richely, 
*Mh«be  Beaute,  and  Lust,  and  Jolite, 
^^^Maah-.  Youthe,  and  Honeste, 
^w.  Estate,  with  Drede  and  Govimaunce, 
*^J«*W  both  by  bonde  and  aliannce.        Chancer. 
Vol.  VL 


All  the  swords 
In  Italy,  and  her  confederate  arms. 
Could  not  have  made  this  peace. 

Sha/upeare.     Corieiavm 
Sir  Edmond  Courtney,  and  the  haughty  prelate. 
With  many  more  confederatet,  are  in  arms. 

Id.     Richard  III. 
What  confederacy  have  you  with  the  traitors  ? 

Id.     Kistff.  Lear. 

While  the  mind  of  man  looketh  upon  second  causes 

scattered,  it  may  sometimes  rest  in  them,  and  go  no 

farther ;  but,  when  it  beholdeth  the  chain  of  them 

oonfederaU  and  linked  together,  it  must  need  fly  to 

providence  and  deity.  Bacon. 

The  three .  princes   enter  into  some  strict  league 

•  and  confederation  amongst  themselves. 

Baoon'i  Henry  VII. 
They  were  confederated  with  Charles's  enemy. 

KnoUei. 
With  these  the  Piercies  them  confederate. 
And  as  three  heads  conjoin  in  one  intent.    Datdel. 
Nor  can  those  oonfederatioM  or  designs  be  durable, 
when  subjects  make  bankrupt  of  their  allegiance. 

King  Chariot* 

By  words  men  come  to  know  one  another's  minds  ^ 

by  those  they  covenant  and  confederate.  SotUh. 

This  is  a  principle  which  is  thought  to  extend  itself 

to  the  dens  of  thieves,  and  the  confederadea  of  the 

greatest  villains.  Locke. 

Virgil  has  a  whole  amfederacy  against  him,  and  I 

must  endeavour  to  defend  him.  Dryden^ 

We  still  have  fresh  recruits  in  store. 

If  our  confederates  can  afford  us  more.    Id.  JEneid. 

It  is  a  confederating  with  him  to  whom  the  sacrifice 

is  offered.  Atterhmy. 

In  a  confederate  war,  it  ought  to  be  considered 

which  party  has  the  deepest  share  in  the  quarrel. 

An  avaricious  man  in  office  is  in  confederacy  with 
the  whole  clan  of  his  district,  or  dependence ;  which, 
in  modem  terms  of  art,  is  called  to  live  and  let  live. 

Id. 

The  friendships  of  the  world  are  pft 
Confederacies  in  vice,  or  leagues  of  pleasure. 

Addison. 

Oh  race  confederate  into  crimes,  that  prove 
Triumphant  o'er  the  eluded  rage  of  Jove  ! 

Pope\  Statius. 

But  there  is  yet  a  liberty,  unsung 
By  poets,  and  by  senators  unpraised. 
Which  monarchs  cannot  grant,  nor  all  the  powers 
Of  earth  and  hell  confederate  take  away.         Cowper. 

Bad  men,  profaning  friendship's  hallowed  name. 
Form,  in  its  stead,  a  covenant  of  shame  : 
A  dark  confedertiey  against  the  laws 
Of  virtue,  and  religion's  glorious  cause.  Id. 

The  minister,  however,  Ukes  no  strong  ground  of 
defence.  I  will  not  say  he  dare  no.t  take  it.  There 
he  sits,  to  receive  the  attack  of  the  new  confederacy, 
who  are  not  great  in  numbers,  but  in  talents.  The 
ex-minister  is  mounted  on  a  kind  of  hill-fort,  to  fire 
down  on  the  assailants,  but  the  garrison  is  all  manned 
with  deierten  from  the  principles  of  the  war ! 

Sheridan. 

Confederacy,  in  law.    See  Conspiracy. 

Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  the  title 
by  which  several  German  states  near  the  Rhine 
associated  themselves  into  a  body,  at  the  com- 
mand, and  under  the  protection,  of  the  late 
emperor  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  These  states 
were  formerly  under  the  protection  of  the  empe- 
ror of  Germany,  and  owed  to  him  a  certain 
degree  of  allegiance;  but,  after  humbling  the 
house  of  Austria  in  1805,  her  haughty  conqueror 
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proceeded  to  diminish,  or  to  annihilate,  the  influ- 
ence of  lier  authority,  beyond  the  boundary  of 
her  own  territories.  He  effectually  dissolved  the 
constitution  of  the  German  empire,  forced  Fran- 
cis II.  to  abdicate  what,  in  fact,  had  been  for 
some  time  only  a  title  of  dignity,  without  any 
substantial  power,  and  unitwi  under  his  own 
superintendence,  and  for  his  own  aggrandise- 
ment, the  most  considerable  states,  which  had 
formerly  acknowledged  a  real  or  nominal  subjec- 
tion to  the  emperor.  The  league  by  which  uiey 
were  bound  together  was  drawn  up  by  the  French 
government,  and  contained  forty  stipulations, 
possessing  at  this  time  but  little  interest.  It  was 
signed  at  Paris,  August,  1806. 

CONFE'R,  V. «.  &  n.^  Yi.conferer;  Itcon- 
Co'nference,  n.  «.  {Jerirt ;  Sp.  conferir  ; 
Confe'rbeb,  n.  s.  iLat.con/erre.  Todis- 
Confe'rring,  n.  s.  J  course  seriously,  dis- 
cuss, or  advise,  together ;  to  compare  opinions 
and  sentiments ;  to  give ;  to  bestow ;  and  (but 
not  of  common  use)  to  contribute  or  conduce 
to  anything.  Conference  signifies  conversing 
or  discussing  seriously ;  a  formal  meeting,  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  discussing  some  im- 
portant point;  collation  and  comparison  of 
things.  Byron  uses  the  verb  in  the  sense  of  in- 
flicted, which  is,  at  least,  unusual.  When 
taken  in  the  sense  of  to  bestow,  confer  has  on 
before  the  receiver  of  the  gift ;  when  it  means  to 
contribute  it  has  to. 

When  they  had  commanded  them  to  go  aside  oat 
of  the  council,  they  conferred  among  themselves. 

Aett  iv.  15. 
The  eonference  of  these  two  places,  containing  so 
excellent  a  piece  of  learning  as  this,  expressed  by  so 
worthy  a  wit  as  Tully's  was,  most  needs  bring  on 
pleasure  to  him  that  Aaketh  true  account  of  learning. 
Ascham'M  Schoolmaiter, 
Sometime  they  deliver  it,  whom  privately  zeal  and 
piety  moveth  to  be  instructors  of  others  by  conference  ; 
sometime  of  them  it  is  taught,  whom  the  church  hath 
called  to  the  public,  either  reading  thereof,  or  in- 
terpretiug.  Hooker. 

You  will  hear  us  confer  of  this^  and  by  an  auricu- 
lar assurance  have  your  satisfaction. 

Shakgpeare.  King  Lear. 
What  passion  hangs  these  weights  upon  my  tongue  ! 
I  cannot  speak  to  her ;  yet  she  urged  conference. 

Shaktpeare. 

I  shall  grow  skilful  in  country  matters,  if  I  have 

often  conference  with  your  servant.  Sidn^, 

Reading  makes  a  full  man,  conference  a  ready  man, 

and  writing  an  exact  man ;  and  therefore,  if  a  man 

write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great  memory ;  if  he 

cvnfer  little,  he  had  need  have  a  present  wjt ;  and,  if 

he  read  little,  he  had  need  have  much  cunning,  to 

seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not.  Bacon. 

The  words  in  the  eighth  verse  conferred  with  the 

same  words  in  the  twentieth,  make  it  manifest. 

Raleigh, 
Pliny  conferring  his  authors,  and  comparing  their 
works  together,  found  those  that  went  before  trans- 
scribed  by  those  that  followed.  Browne. 
Rest  to  the  limbe,  and  quiet  I  confer 
On  troubled  minds.  Waller. 
He  was  thought  to  confer  with  the  lord  Colepeper 
upon  the  subject ;  but  had  some  particular  thoughts, 
upon  which  he  then  conferred  with  nobod  . 

Clarendon. 


The  conferring  this  honor  upon  him  wtmid  inoeaie 
the  credit  he  had.  fi. 

Coronation  to  a  king,  confert  no  rojral  authority 
iq)on  him.  Sovth. 

If  we  confer  these  observations  with  others  of  the 
like  nature,  we  may  find  cause  to  rectify  the  genrrai 
opinion.  Bpjrie. 

The  Christian  princess  in  her  tent  canfen 
With  fifty  of  your  learned  philosopher^; 

Whom  with  such  eloquence  she  does  persuade. 
That  they  are  captives  to  her  reasons  made. 

Dryden*M  Tynmaie  Loce. 

There  is  not  the  least  intimation  in  scripture  of  thii 
privilege  conferred  tgpon  the  Roman  church.   TUloUm. 

Thou  conferrett  the  benefits,  and  he  receives  them ; 
the  first  produces  love,  and  the  last  ingratitude. 

Arbuthnot*i  Hist,  of  John  BvU. 

—  I  shall  say  nothing  at  all  to  your  mad  prespot 
— ^youhave  so  long  and  often  been  of  important  ser- 
vice to  me  *,  and  I  suppose  yon  mean  to  go  on  con. 
ferri^  obligations  until  I  shall  not  be  able  to  lift  up 
my  face  before  you.  Bums, 

On  Noah,  and  in  him  on  all  mankind^ 
The  charter  was  oonferred,  by  which  we  hold 
The  flesh  of  animals  in  lee,  and  claim 
O'er  all  we  feed  on,  power  of  life  and  death.  Cowftr, 

Much  conversant  with  heaven,  she  often  holds, 
With  those  fair  ministers  of  light  to  man. 
That  fill  the  skies  nightly  with  silent  pomp. 
Sweet  eonference.  li, 

It  is  not  that  I  may  not  have  incurred 

For  my  ancestral  faults  or  mine  the  wound 

I  bleed  withal ;  and,  had  it  been  conferred 

With  a  just  weapon,  it  had  flowed  unbound 

Bgran.     Childe  HanU. 


CONFE'SS,  r.  a.  &  t;.  n."\ 
Confe'ssino,  n. ». 
Confe'ssedly,  adv. 
Confe'ssion,  n. «. 
Confe'ssionaI,  n.  t. 
Confe'ssion  A  RY,  n.  s. 
Confe'ssion  1ST,  n.  s. 
Confe'ssor,  n.  s. 
Confe'st,  adj. 
Confe'stly,  adv. 
Co'nfitent,  n. «. 


Fr.  confesur; 
It.  corifessare ;  Sp. 
confe$ar ;  Lat  con- 
fitere.  To  disclose; 
to  acknowledge; 
40  own;  to  show;  to 
attest ;  to  shrieve ; 
to  admit  to  be 
true.  Such  are 
the  meanings  of 
the  verb.    Confes- 


sion signifies  the  acknowledgment  of  a  crime; 
avowal ;  a  formulary,  containing  articles  of  faith. 
Confessor  has  tlie  thr«»*»-fold  meaning  of  one  who 
boldly  avows  his  fa'"*.  «tt  the  risk  of  life  or  for- 
tune ;  a  priest,  who  shrieves  a  penitent ;  one 
who  owns  his  crimes.  The  confessional  and  cod- 
fessionary  denote  the  box  in  which  the  priest  sits 
to  hear  the  penitent.  Confest,  a  poetical  word 
for  confessed,  has  the  sense  of  open;  acknow- 
ledged ;  undisputed  ;  apparent.  A  confessary 
or  confitent,  is  he  who  confesses  anything. 

Whosoever  therefore  shall  eon/en  me  before  awn, 
him  will  I  canfen  also  before  my  Father  which  it  in 
heaven ;  but  whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  men. 
him  will  I  also  deny  before  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven,  Matt.  x.  32,  33. 

Who,  before  Pontius  Pilate,  witnessed  a  good  con* 
femon,  1  rim.  vi.  IS. 

He  must  confe»$e  him  of  all  the  conditions  tbst  b?- 
longen  to  his  sinne  as  forfoth  as  he  can. 

Chaucer.  Cant.  Tales. 

Your  owen  mouth,  by  your  con/euton. 
Hath  damned  you,  and  I  wel  it  recorde.  ^''^■ 

Ful  swetely  herde  he  confemonp 

And  pleasant  was  his  absolution. 

He  was  an  esy  man  to  give  penance. 
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Whereto  himself  he  did  to  whnesse  calU 
VHio  being  iskt,  aocordiDgly  confuaed  all. 

Spemer*t  Faerie  Queeite. 

He  doth  ill  some  sort  confett  it If  it  be  co»- 

fes9ed,  it  is  not  redrened. 

Shaktpeare.     Merry  Wivet  of  Windtor. 
If  that  the  king 
Have  any  way  your  good  deserts  forgot. 
Which  he  eonfuseth  to  be  manifold. 
He  bids  yon  name  your  griefs.  Id. 

Cmfm  thee  freely  of  thy  sin  ; 
For  to  deny  each  article  with  oath. 
Cannot  remove  nor  choke  the  strong  conception. 

/rf.     Othello. 
If  there  be  one  amongst  the  fair'st  of  Greece, 
rhat  loves  his  mistress  more  than  in  confestion, 
And  dare  avow  her  beauty  and  her  worth 
In  other  arms  than  hers ;  to  him  this  challenge. 

Id.    Troilus  and  Creuida. 
See  that  Claadio 
Be  executed  by  nine  to-morrow  morning  \ 
Bring  him  hu  confessor,  let  him  be  prepared  ; 
For  that's  the  utmost  of  his  pilgrimage. 

Id.   Measure  for  Measttre. 

The  doctrine  in  the  thirty -nine  articles  is  so  ortho- 

doxly  settled,  as  cannot  be  questioned  without  danger 

to  oor  religion,  which  hath  been  sealed  with  the 

Uood  of  to  many  martyrs  and  confessors. 

Bacon's  Adwice  to  ViUiers. 
Your  enga^g  me  first  in  this  adventure  of  the 
Moxa,  and  desiring  the  story  of  it  from  me,  is  like 
giring  one  the  torture,  and  then  asking  his  confession, 
vhich  is  hard  usage.  Temple. 

They  address  to  that  principle  which  is  eonfestly 
predominant  in  our  nature.  Decay  of  Piety, 

If  ne  directly  confess,  you  must  commend  his  in- 
genuity, and  pardon  the'fauU,  be  it  what  it  will,  and 
pardon  it  so,  that  you  never  so  much  as  reproach  him 
vith  it,  or  mention  it  to  him  again  :  for,  if  yon  would 
have  him  in  love  with  ingenuity,  and  by  a  constant 
practise  make  it  habitual  to  him,  you  must  take  care 
that  it  never  procure  him  tho  least  inconvenience ; 
iMit,  on  the  contrary,  his  own  con/euton,  bringing  al- 
ways with  it  perfect  impunity,  should  be,  besides,  en- 
couraged with  some  marks  of  approbation.  Locke, 
I  most  confess  I  was  most  pleased  with  a  beautiful 
prospect,  that  none  of  them  have  mentioned. 

Ad^son  on  Italy. 

In  one  of  the  churches  I  saw  a  pulpit  and  confes- 

vmal,  very  finely  inlaid  with  lapis-lazuli.  Id. 

The  patience  and  fortitude  of  a  martyr  or  confessor 

lie  concealed  in  the  flourishing  times  of  Christiani^. 

Id,    Spectator. 
Oar  beautiful  votary  took  the  opportunity  of  confes- 
mg  herself  to  this  celebrated  father.  Id. 

Tall  thriving  trees  confessed  the  fruitful  mould ; 
The  reddening  apple  ripens  here  to  gold. 

Pope*s  Odyssey, 
Great  geninsses,  like  great  ministers,  though  they 
are  confessedly  the  first  in  the  commonwealth  of  let- 
ters, must  be  envied  and  calumniated. 

Pope^s  Essay  on  Homer, 
Human  faults  with  human  grief  confess ; 
Tis  thou  art  changed.  Prior, 

But  wherefore  should  I  seek 
Since  the  perfidious  author  stands  confest? 
This  villain  has  tratiuccd  me.        Howe's  Royal  Cono, 
If  our  sin  be  only  against  God,  yet  to  confeu  it  to 
fab  minister  may  be  of  good  use. 

Wake's  Preparation  for  Death. 
I  guess  by  the  dear  angel  smile, 
I  guess  by  the  love-rolling  eye ; 


But  why  urge  the  tender  confts 

'Gainst  fortune's  fell  cruel  decree — Jessy. 

Bums. 
How  can  I  prevent  all  these  arts  of  royal  policy 
and  all  these  displays  of  royal  magnificence  ?  How 
can  I  prevent  the  successor  of  Frederick  the  Great 
from  aspiring  to  a  new,  and,  in  this  age,  uncxampit  d 
kind  of  glory!  Is  it  in  my  power  to  say  that  he 
shall  not  make  his  confessions  in  the  style  of  St. 
Austin  or  of  R6usseau  ?  Burke 

Can  m  truth  by  all  confessed 

Of  such  magnitude  and  weight. 
Grow,  by  being  oft  impressed, 
Triviad  as  a  parrot's  prate  ?  Ctturper. 

Harmonious  speech,  whose  pure  and  liquid  tone 
Gives  verse  a  music,  scarce  confcj^cd  its  own ; 
As  light  from  gems  assumes  a  brighter  ray. 
And  clothed  with  orient  hues,  transcends  the  day. 

aVicridnn. 
Long  had  the  giant  form  on  Gallia's  plains 
Inglorious  slept,  unconscious  of  his  chains  ; 
Round    his    large    limbs  were  wound    a  thousand 

strings. 
By  the  weak  hands  of  confessors  and  kings.    Dartrin, 

From  storms  of  hate  thy  mariner 
And  blast  of  chill  indifference  save  | 
So  tQ  thy  power  I'll  frame  the  votive  lay 
And  moored  in  Lesbia's  arms  confess  thy  sovereign 
sway.  Id, 

Oh  never  yet  beneath 
The  breast  of  man  such  trusty  love  may  breathe ! 
That  trying  moment  has  ^t  once  revealed 
The  secret  long,  and  yet  but  half  concealed  ; 
In  baring  to  revive  that  lifeless  breast, 
lu  grief  seemed  ended — but  the  sex  confett. 

Bt/ron.  Lara, 
Never  at  our  vesper  prayer. 
Nor  e'er  before  coi»/««siofi  chair 
Kneels  he,  nor  recks  he  where  arise 
Incense  or  anthem  to  the  skies. 
But  broods  within  his  cell  alone. 
His  faith  and  race  alike  unknown. 

Id.   The  Giaour, 

Confession,  among  the  Romish  divines,  has 
been  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  sacrament.  It 
is  made  to  the  priest,  and  is  private  and  auricu- 
lar. The  priest  is  not  to  reveal  what  he  hears  in 
confession,  under  pain  of  the  highest  punishment. 
Catliolics  quote  from  the  fathers,  *  If  the  serpent, 
the  devil,  secretly  bite  a  man,  and  thus  infect 
him  with  the  poison  of  sin,  and  this  man  still 
remain  silent,  and  not  do  penance,  nor  be  willing 
to  make  known  his  wound  to  his  brother  and 
master:  the  master  who  has  a  tongue  that  can 
heal,  cannot  be  of  service  to  him.*  To  which 
Protestants  object  that  the  priest  is  neither  mas- 
ter nor  physician  in  this  case ;  and  is  not  com- 
petent to  heal.  The  Romanists  however  add, 
'The  confession  of  sin  is  profitable  [only]  if 
amendment  follow.  For  where  is  the  use  of 
showing  the  wound,  if  the  medicine  be  not  apl 
plied  r 

Confession,  in  our  law,  is  never  to  be  divided, 
but  always  taken  entire.  A  criminal  is  never 
condemned  on  his  simple  confession,  without 
other  collateral  proofs ;  nor  is  a  voluntary  extra- 
judicial confession  admitted  as  any  proof.  A 
person  is  not  admitted  to  accuse  bimseli^  accord- 
ing to  that  rule  in  law,  nemo  auditur  perire 
volens. 

Confessional,  or  CoNFr.ssiON>»Bv,  was  also 
a   place  in    churches   under    me    great    al'ar/ 
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where  the  bodies  of  deceased  saints,  martyrs, 
and  confessors,  were  deposited. 

CoNFESsoB,  in  ecclesiastical  histonr,  the  word 
is  frequently  used  for  martyr ;  in  after  times  it 
was  confined  to  those  who,  after  having  been 
tormented  by  the  tyrants,  were  permitted  to  lire 
and  die  in  peace.  And  at  last  it  was  also  used 
for  those  who,  after  having  lived  a  good  life, 
died  under  an  opinion  of  sanctity. 

CoNPEssoE,  in  the  Romish  church,  also  gives 
absolution.  The  church  calls  him  in  Latin  con- 
fessarius,  to  distinguish  him,  from  confessor,  a 
name  consecrated  to  saints. '  The  confessors  of 
the  kings  of  France,  from  the  time  of  Henry  IV. 
were  constantly  Jesuits :  before  him  the  Domini- 
cans and  Cordeliers  shared  the  office  between 
them. 

CONFI'CIENT,  adj.  Lat.  conficiens.  That 
which  causes  or  brings  about;  having  efficacy. 


Fr.  confier;  Ital. 
canfidarsi;  Sp.  con- 
fiar.  To  put  faith 
in;  to  trust  impli- 
;^citly,  is  the  primary 
idea  of  to  confide, 
and  of  all  the  words 
belonging  to  the 
same  stock.    Con- 


CONFFDE,  t;.  n.  &  a. 
Co'nfidence,  n.  s. 
Co'nfident,  n.  *.  &  adj. 
Confidential,  culj, 
Confide'ntially,  adv, 
Co'nfidently,  adv, 
Co'nfidentness,  n.  t. 
Confi'deb,  n.  8. 

Co'nfidant,  n.  s.  j  ^.„^  „,^^.    ^„u- 

fidence,  confident,  and  confidently,  in  some  in- 
stances, are  expressive  of  censure  :  they  signify 
qualities;  in  themselves  praiseworthy,  carried  to 
an  excess ;  pushed  into  the  limits  of  overbearing- 
ness  or  impudence.  Confidential  and  confiden- 
tially, which  impjy  an  obligation  to  keep  secret, 
are  words  of  modem  introduction ;  but  are  com- 
pletely naturalised.  A  confidant  is  one  who  is 
entrusted  with  the  secrets  of  the  confider,  and 
chiefiy  with  those  relating  to  love.  Thus  spelled, 
It  IS,  derived  from  the  French,  confidant.  The 
English  word  confident  has  the  same  fneaning. 

Beloved,  if  our  heart  condemn  as  not,  then  have 

we  confidence  towards  God.  1  John  iii.  21. 

Be  merciful  unto  them  which  have  not  th«  .-on/f- 

dence  of  good  works.  2  Eid.  vin,  36. 

Be  not  confident  in  a  plain  way.       Bed,  xxxu.  21, 

Submit  you  to  high  Providence, 

And  ever  in  your  noble  hart  prepence. 
That  all  the  sorrow  in  the  world  is  lesse 
Than  vertue's  might,  and  value's  confidence. 

Spemer.     Faerie  Qtieene. 
Yet  stirred  not  at  all  for  doubt  of  more. 
But  kept  her  place  with  courage  oonjldent.       Id, 
•     Sith  only  God  surmounts  all  time's  decay. 
In  God  alone  my  confidence  do  stoy. 

Id.  Vimoni  of  BaOay. 
The  fervent  leprehenders  of  things  established  by 
public  authority,  are  always  coi^dsn/ and  bold^pirited 
men ;  but  their  confidence,  for  the  most  part,  riseth 
from  too  much  credit  given  to  their  own  wits,  for 
which  cause  they  are  seldom  free  from  errors. 

-^  Hooker.     Dedication. 

Both  valiant,  as  men  despising  death ;  both  confi- 
dm»,  as  unwonted  to  be  overcome.  Sidney. 

Alas,  my  lord. 
Your  wisdom  is  consumed  in  confidence. 
Do  not  go  forth  to-day. 

Shakepeare.    JnUu  Camr, 
Douglas  and  the  HoUpnr,  both  together. 
Are  eemfidcHt  against  the  world  in  anns. 

Id,     Benry  IV. 


It  is  strange  how  the  ancients  took  up  experiaoitf 
upon  credit,  and  yet  did  build  great  matten  upon 
them  :  the  observation  of  some  of  the  beet  of  them, 
delivered  confidenify,  is,  that  a  vessel  filled  with  adies 
will  receive  the  like  quantity  of  water  as  if  it  had  been 
empty ;  this  is  utterly  untrue.  Baeen. 

Just  confideuee  and  native  righteousness, 
And  honor.  MUton'i  Paradm  Led. 

He  had  an  ambition  and  vanity,  and  a  ooefideiw 
in  himself,  which  sometimes  intoxicated,  and  trans- 
ported, and  exposed  him.  Clareftdm, 
I  am  COTi/Uenf  that  very  much  may  be  done  towards 
the  improvement  of  philosophy.  Bdyfe. 
People  forget  how  little  they  know,  when  they  grow 
confident  upon  any  present  state  of  things.  &wcA. 
Society  is  built  on  trust,  and  trust  upon  eonjidenea 
of  one  another's  integrity.  /j. 
Every  fool  may  beUevc,  and  pronounce  confident^] 
but  wise  men  will  conclude  firmly.  Id. 
It  is  preposterous,  therefore,  to  saoifioe  his  iano- 
cency  to  the  attaining  of  confidence,  and  some  Uule 
skill  of  bustling  for  himself  among  othen,  by  his  coo- 
vcroation  with  ill-bred  and  vicious  boys ;  when  the 
chief  use  of  that  sturdiness,  and  stan4ing  upon  his 
own  legs,  is  only  for  the  preservation  of  his  virtue. 

Locke, 

Aristotle  was  certainly  a  knowing  man,  but  nobody 

ever  thought  him  so,  because  he  blindly  embraced, 

and  confidently  vented,  the  opinions  of  Miother.      la. 

Confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  in  aged  bosoms. 

LordCkatkam. 

He  alone  won't  betray,  in  whom  none  will  confide. 

.  '  Conjreee. 

Martin  composed  his  billet-deux,  and  entrusted  ii 

to  his  confidant.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

We  shall  not  be  ever  the  less  likely  to  meet  with 

success,  if  we  do  not  expect  it  too  confident^. 

AtterbMrif. 
He  may  sacrifice  the  royalists  of  France,  whom  he 
had  called  to  his  standard,  as  a  salutary  example  to 
those  who  shall  adhere  to  their  native  novereign,  or 
shall  confide  in  any  other  who  undertakes  the  ca^se 
of  oppressed  kings  and  of  loyal  subjecU.  Bvke. 

It  is  an  erect  countenance  ^  it  is  a  firm  adherence 
to  principle ;  it  is  a  power  of  resisting  false  shame 
and  frivolous  fear,  that  assert  our  good  faith  and 
honour,  and  assure  to  us  the  ionjidence  of  mankind. 

Id. 
The  man  I  trust,  if  shy  to  me. 
Shall  find  me  as  reserved  as  he ; 

No  subterfuge  or  pleading 
Shall  win  my  confidHenoe  again, 
I  will  by  no  means,  entertain 

A  spy  on  my  proceeding.  Cowper. 

Sweet  moralist !  afioat  on  life's  rough  sea. 
The  Christian  has  an  art  unknown  to  thee. 
He  holds  no  parley  with  unmanly  fears; 
Where  duty  bids  he  confidently  stcere. 
Faces  a  thousand  dangers  at  her  call. 
And,  trusting  in  his  God,  surmounts  them  all.  Id. 
SirBenj.— To  say  truth,  ma'am,  'tis  very  volgai 
to  print  J  and,  as  my   little '  productions  are  mostly 
satires  and  lampoons  on  partirular  people,  I  find  thcjr 
circulate  more  by  giving  copies  in  confidence  to  the 
friends  of  the  parties.      Sheridan.  School /or  Scandal. 

CONFrOURATE,  v.  n.  •)     ltz\. configuran; 

Confi'gure,  17.  a.  ySp.conJigurar;  Fr. 

Configura'tion,  n.  s.  j  configuration ;  Itol. 
configuraxione ;  Sp.  configuracion;  Lat  con  and 
figura.  To  configure  is  to  adapt  to  a  form ;  to 
configurate  is  to  show  like  the  mutual  aspects  of 
the  planets.  Configuration  signifies  the  ngure  of 
the  parts  of  anything;  the  outline  of  a  thing; 
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afid  abo  the  conjunction,  or  mutual  aspects  of 
suus. 

He  that  was  sharp-sighted  enoagh  to  see  the  ccnfi- 
gmaiim  of  the  miniite  paitidea  of  the  spring  of  a 
dock,  and  observe  upon  what  peculiar  structure  and 
impulse  its  elastic  motion  depends,  would  no  doubt 
discover  something  very  admirable ;  but  if  eyes  so 
framed  could  not  view  at  once  the  hand  and  the  cha- 
ncten  of  the  hour-plate,  and  thereby  at  a  distance  see 
what  o'clock  it  was,  their  owner  could  not  be  much 
benefited  by  that  acutenesa  j  which,  whilst  it  disco- 
vernl  the  secret  contrivance  of  the  parts  of  the  ma- 
dune,  made  him  lose  its  use.  Locke. 

The  different  effects  of  fire  and  water,  which  we  call 
heat  and  cold,  result  from  the  so  differing  con/^uraf ton 
ud  Bgiution  of  their  particles.         QUmoiUe's  Seepnt. 

No  other  account  can  be  given  of  the  different  ani- 
mal secretions,  than  the  different  configuration  and 
action  of  the  solid  parts.  Arbuthnot  on  Alimentt, 

There  is  no  plastick  virtue  concerned  in  shaping 
them,  but  the  configmtttimu  of  the  particles  whereof 
thcjT  consist.  Woodunrd, 

Mother  earth  brought  forth  legs,  arms,  and  other 
members  of  the  body,  scattered  and  distinct,  at  their 
6all  growth ;  which  coming  together,  cementing  and  so 
con/igmatii^  themselves  into  human  shape, .  made 
htty  men.  Bentl^i  Sermont, 

Ideas  consist  of  synchronous  motions  or  eonfiguratiom 
of  the  extremities  of  the  organs  of  sense.        Darurin. 


CONFI'NE,t;.a.&n. 
Co'nfine,  n.  s.  &  at^. 
Confi'nedness,  n.  s. 
Con^i'keless,  adj. 
Confinement,  n.  s, 
Confi'ner^  n.s, 
Confi'nable, 
Confi'kity,  n.  *. 


Fr.  cof^ner;  Ital. 
confinare;  Span,  con- 
finar ;  Lat.  conjinif. 
Limiting,  circumscrib- 
*'ing,  retaining  within 
certain  bounds,  is  the 
master  idea  in  all 
this  class  of  words.  To 


coofine,  therefore,  is  to  enclose,  to  restrain  within 
a  definite  space ;  to  immure ;  to  fasten  to  or  up. 
A  oonfiner  is  one  who  lives  on  the  confines  or 
frontiers  of  a  country ;  or  who  is  a  near  neigh- 
bour; also  one  who  puts  another  into  confine- 
ment ;  and  it  is  applied  to  things  as  well  as  to 
peisoDS.    Confinity  signifies  proximity. 

Ill  not  over  the  threshold, 

^— Fy,  you  cm^ne  yourself  most  unreasonably  : 
Come,  yon  must  go  visit  the  good  lady. 

Skaktpeaire,     Coriolanui, 
I  had  been 
As  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  ur ; 
Bat  now  I'm  cabined,  cribbed,  coi^ined,  bound  in. 

Id, 
Here  in  these  nonfinet  slily  have  I  lurked. 
To  watch  the  waining  of  mine  enemines. 

Id.  ^Richard  lif. 
But  that  I  love  the  gentle  Desdemona, 
I  would  not  my  unhoused,  free  condition. 
Put  into  circumscription  and  cof^fine. 
For  the  sea's  Jworth.  Id.     OtheOo. 

The  senate  hath  stirred  up  the  confinenl. 

Id.     Cjfmbelme. 
Esteem  him  as  a  lamb,  being  compared 
With  my  eonfinelesa  harms.  Id.     Macbeth. 

The  participles  or  oonfinert  between  plants  and  liv- 
ing creatorea  are  such  as  have  no  local  motion ;  such 
asoyatcxs.  Baeon. 

Half  lost,  I  seek 
^at  readiest  path  leads  where  your  gloomy  bounds 
(^jSm  voith  heaven.  MUton'e  Paradm  Lott. 

Alt  bodies  are  oot^/nei  within  some  place. 
But  she  (the  soul)  i\  place  within  herself  com/Emm. 


Happy  eeti^mem  you  of  other  lands. 
That  shift  your  soil.  Daniel'M  doU  Wwr^ 

Where  honour  or  where  conscience  does  not  bind. 
No  other  tie  shall  shackle  me  \ 
Slave  to  myself  I  will  not  be ; 
Nor  shall  my  future  actions  be  oof(/En«d 
By  my  own  present  mind.  Cmp^. 

Though  gladness  and  grief  be  opposite  in  nature, 
yet  they  are  such  neighbours  and  confinert  in  art,  that 
the  least  touch  of  a  pencil  will  translate  a  crying  into 
a  laughing  face.  Wotton. 

Make  one  man's  fancies,  or  failings,  confining  laws 
to  others,  and  convey  them  as  such  to  their succeeders. 

Bojfle. 
The  idea  of  duration,  equal  to  a  revolution  of  the 
sun,  is  applicable  to  duration,  where  no  motion  was ; 
as  the  idea  of  a  foot,  taken  from  bodies  here,  to  dis- 
tances beyond  the  cot^inei  of  the  world,  where  are  no 
bodies.  '    Locke. 

He  is  to  eofi^ne  himself  to  the  compass  of  numbers, 
and  the  slav^  of  rhyme.  Dryden. 

Full  in  the  midst  of  this  created  space. 
Betwixt  heaven,  earth,  and  skies,  there  stands  a  place 
Corjining  on  all  three.  Id. 

Our  hidden  foes. 
Now  joyful  from  their  long  coi^nement  rose. 

lhyden*M  Vtrgil. 
'Twas  ebbing  darkness,  past  the  noon  of  night. 
And  Phosphor  on  the  confines  of  the  light. 

Id.  Fablet. 

The  mind  hates  restraint,  and  is  apt  to  fancy  itself 

under  confinement  when  the  sight  is  pent  up.  Adduon. 

No  subtile  nor  superfluous  lore  he  sought. 
Nor  ever  wished  his  Edwin  to  pursue, 
'  Let  man's  own  sphere,'  said  he,  <  confute  his  view 
Be  man's  peculiar  work  his  sole  delight.'         Beattie. 
Even  to  those  persona  whose  powers  of  observation 
are  confined  within  a  narrow  circle,  the  exercise  of  the 
necessary   arts    may   open   inexhaustible  sources  of 
amusement,  to  alleviate  the  cares  of  a  solitary  and 
laborious  life.  Id. 

After  six  weeks  confinement  I  am  beginning  to  walk 
across  the  room.  They  have  been  six  horrible  weeks  ; 
anguish  and  low  spirits  made  me  unfit  to  read,  write, 
or  think.  Banif. 

Peace  may  be  the  lot  of  the  mind 

That  seeks  it  in  meekness  and  love  : 
But  rapture  and  ^liss  are  confined 
To  the  glorified  spiriu  above.  Cowper. 

Yet  Lesbia !  like  thy  lute  though  Orpheus  strung 

His  lyre  to  strains  divine,  its  amorous  lord 
For  thee  had  left  Eniydice  unsung* 

And  Pluto's  gloomy  confines  unexplored. 

Hndderford. 


CONFI'RM,  V.  a. 
Confi'rmable,  a(^. 
Confi'rmablance,  n. 
Confirma'tion,  n.  s. 
Confi'ruative,  adj, 
Confirm a'toR)  n,  $. 
Confi'rmatort,  o^r. 
Confi'rmeoness,  n.  t. 

CONFl'RMERy  n.  S. 

Confi'rmingly,  adv. 
firm.      These  meanings  are  attached  to  all  its 
kindred  words,  which,  therefore,  it  is  needless  to 
define.    See  Confirmation. 

I  confirm  thee  in  the  high  priesthood,  and  appoint 
thee  ruler.  1  Jface.  xi.  57. 

The  testimony  of  Christ  was  coi^firmed  in  yon. 

1  (7dr.i.6. 


Fr.  confirmer;  It. 
confirmare ;  Span. 
confirmar ;  Lat.  c(m- 
firmare.  To  make 
stable;  to  fix  be- 
^yond  doubt ;  to 
strengthen;  to  set- 
tle; to  perfect;  are 
the  ideas  conveyed 
)  by  the  verb  to  con- 
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Ye  that  hitve  not  chosen  in  humble  wise. 
Without  repentyng,  cheseth  now  your  makc> 
Yet  at  the  lest  renoveleth  your  service. 
And  yc  tliat  have  full  chosen,  as  I  devise, 
Cunfermeth  it  perpetually  to  dure.  Cliaucer. 

I  consent,  and  conjirme  every  del 
Your  wordes  all,  and  your  opinion. 

I<L     Cant.  Tales. 
And  to  oonfirmin  my  resonne 
Thou  wotist  wel  that  speche  is  sowne. 
Or  ellis  no  man  might  it  here. 

Id,     House  of  Fame. 
So  settled  he  his  kingdome,  and  confirmed  his  right. 
Spen*er*8  Faerie  Queene. 
Confirm  the  crown  to  me  and  to  mine  heirs. 

Shaktpeare.     Henry  VL 
He  only  lived  but  till  he  was  a  man  : 
The  which  no  sooner  had  his  prowess  confirmed. 
But  like  a  man  he  died.  Id.     Macbeth, 

Be  these  sad  sighs  oonfirwtert  of  thy  words  ? 
Then  speak  again.  Id.     King  John. 

Embrace  and  love  this  man. — 

With  brother's  love  I  do  it. — 

And  let  heaven 

Witness  h^ow  dear  I  hold  this  confirmation! 

id.  Henry  VIII. 

The  sea-captains  answered/  that  they  would  per- 
form his  command  ;  and  in  confimtation  thereof  pro- 
mised not  to  do  any  thing  which  beseemed  not  valiant 
men.  KnoUe»*»  History. 

So  was  his  will 
Pronounced  among  the  gods,  and  by  an  oath. 
Which  shook  heaven's  whole  circumferencs, con/frm^d. 

Milton. 

Confirmed  then  I  resolve, 

Adam  shall  share  with  me  in  bliss  or  woe.  Id. 

There  wants  herein  the  definitive  confirmator,  and 

test  of  things  uncertain,  the  sense  of  man.      Browne. 

Wanting  frequent  confiirmaHon  in  a  matter  so  con- 
firmable,  their  affirmation  carrieth  but  slow  persua- 
sion. Id. 

It  may  receive  a  spurious  inmate,  as  is  cof^vrmeMe 
by  many  examples.  Id, 

What  is  prepared  for  in  catechising,  is,  in  the  nex^ 
place,  performed  by  confirmation;  a  most  profitable 
usage  of  the  church,  transcribed  from  the  practice  of 
the  apostles.  Id. 

The  arguments  brought  by  "Christ  for  the  confirmo' 
tton  of  his  doctrine,  were  in  themselves  sufficient. 

South. 
If  the  difficulty  arise  from  the  eof^firmedness  of  ha- 
bit, every  resistance  weakens  the  habit,  abates  the 
difficulty.  Decay  of  Piety. 

These  divisions  also  have  given  occasion  to  the 
reading  these  epistles  by  parcels,  and  in  scrape, 
which  has  farther  cot^rmed  the  evil  arising  from  such 
partitions.  Locke. 

Whilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  bum. 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn, 
Coi^vrm  the  tidings  as  they  roll. 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole'  to  pole. 

Addison*s  Spectator. 
That  treaty,  so  prejudicial,  ought  to  have  been  re- 
mitted rather  than  eoi^irmed.  Swift. 

But  martyrs  struggle  for  a  brighter  prize. 
And  win  it  with  more  pain.    Their  blood  is  shed 
In  coi^rwwHon  of  the  noblest  claim. 
Our  claim  to  feed  upon  immortal  truth. 
To  walk  with  God,  to  be  divinely  free. 
To  soar,  and  to  anticipate  the  skies.  Cowjier. 

Chained  to  the  chariot  of  triumphal  Art, 
We  stand  as  captives,  and  would  not  depart. 


Away ! — there  need  no  words,  nor  terms  precise. 
The  paltry  jargon  of  the  marble  mart. 
Where  Pedantry  gulls  Folly — we  have  eyes  : 
Blood — pulse — and  breast,  confirm  the  Bar  dan  shep. 
herd's  prize.  Byron.  Childe  Harold^ 

Confirmation,  in  law,  a  conveyance  of  an 
estate,  or  right  in  esse,  from  one  man  to  another, 
whereby  a  voidable  estate  is  made  sure  and  una- 
voidable, or  a  particular  estate  b  increased,  or  a 
possession  made  perfect. 

Confirmation,  in  the  established  chorch,  is 
the  ceremony  of  laying  on  of  hands.  In  the 
primitive  church  it  was  administered,  we  are 
told,  after  baptism,  if  the  bishop  happened  to  be 
present.  Throughout  the  East,  it  still  accom- 
panies baptism;  but  the  Romanists  make  it  a 
distinct  independent  sacrament ;  and  the  person 
to  be  confirmed,  has  a  god-father  and  god-mother 
appointed  him,  as  in  baptism. 
CONFI'SCATE,  v.  fl.  &  fl^^.-^  Fr.  conJU- 
Confisca'tion,  n.  ».  igver;   It.  coii- 

Co'NFiscATOR,n.  «.  ifUcore  ;  Span. 

CoNFi'scATORY,  odj.  }  confiuor.     To 

confiscate  is  for  the  prince  to  seize,  to  his  own 
use,  the  property  ot  the  subject,  as  the  penalty 
of  some  crime,  really  or  pretendedly  committed. 
It  is  a  common  resource  of  tyrants,  and  numer- 
ous modern  examples  of  it  have  been  afforded  by 
Spain,  under  the  dominion  of  the  worthless  Fer- 
dinand. The  origin  of  the  word  is  thus  traced 
by  Cowel.  *  Confiscare,  confisquer,  i.  e.  in  pub- 
licum addicere;  from  fiscus,  which  originally 
signifieth  a  hamper,  pannier,  basket,  orfreil; 
but  metonymically  the  emperor's  treasure,  be- 
cause it  was  anciently  kept  in  such  hampers.  * 
Shakspeare  uses  the  adjective,  confiscate,  with 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 

Thy  lands  and  goods 
Are,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  con/Ewole 
Unto  the  state  of  Venice. 

ShakKjpean.  Merchant  of  Venice. 

II  was  judged  that  he  should  be  banished,  and  his 
whole  estate  oonfisoated  and  seized,  and  his  houses 
pulled  down.  Bacom^ 

It  was  in  every  man's  eye,  what  great  foifeitxires 
and  confiscations  he  had  at  that  present  to  help  him- 
self: Id.  Hemry  VII. 
Whatever  fish  the  vulgar  fry  excel. 

Belong  to  Cssax,  wheresoe'er  they  swim. 

By  their  own  worth  eoi^Kated  to  him. 

Ihyden's  Jmeenal. 

So  that  no  constitution  fancier  may  go  unsuiud 
from  his  shop,  provided  he  loves  a  pattern  of  pillage, 
oppression,  arbitrary  imprisonment,  eonfiseaiies^,  exile, 
revolutionary  judgment,  and  legalised  premeditated 
murder,  in  any  shapes  into  which  they  can  be  put. 


I  see  the  confiscators  begin  with  bishops,  and  cha]>- 
ters,  and  monasteries;  but  I  do  not  see  them  end 
there.  ld» 

Those  terrible  confiscatory  periods.  Id. 

Ho  fished 
For  wandering  merchant  vessels,  now  and  then. 

And  sometimes  caught  as  many  as  he  wished ; 
The  cargoes  he  eonfisoated,  and  gain 

He  sought  in  the  slave-market  too,  and  dished 
Full  many  a  morsel  for  that  Turiush  trade. 
By  which,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  may  be  made. 

Byron.    Dmlm^s. 
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C(yNFIT,n.  ^.     )      Fr.   amiU;    Ital.  am- 
CoVfiture,  n.  I.  Sfetta;   Sp.  confite;  Lat. 
ctmfectura.    A  comfit;    a  sweetmeat;   a  con- 
fectioD. 

It  is  certain^  that  there  be  some  houses  wherein 
confitwrts  tnd  pies  will  gather  mould  more  than  in 
others.  Bacon, 

We  contain  a  amfttwre  honse,  wh^  we  make  all 
sweetmeats,  dry  and  moist,  and  divers  pleasant 
wines.  Id, 

Wottld  yon  not  use  me  scurvily  again,  and  give  me 
possets  with  purging 'ooi^  in't  ? 

Beamwnt  and  Fletcher, 
CONFI'X,  17.  a.     >      Lat.  configo,  confixum, 
CoNFi'xuRE,  n.  s.  $  To  fix  down ;  to  hsVen ; 
the  act  of  fastening. 

As  this  is  true. 
Let  me  in  safety  raise  me  from  my  knees  ; 
Or  else  for  ever  be  confixed  here, 
A  marble  monument ! 

Shaktpeare.    Meaturefor  Measure, 

CONFIA'GRANT,  adj.  I     Fr.  conflagration ; 

Conflagra'tion,  r.  I.  S  It.  conflagrazione  ; 
Sp.  eonflagracion;  XaX.conflasrans^  confiagratio. 
Conflagration  signifies  a  widely  extended  fire; 
conflagrant,  burning  together ;  being  involved  in 
a  general  fire. 

The  opinion  deriveth  the  complexion  firom  the  de- 
Ti&tion  of  the  sun,  and  the  conflagration  of  all  things 
under  Phaeton.  Browne's  VtJgar  Errourst 

Then  raise 

From  the  conflagrant  mass,  purged  and  refined. 

New  heavens,  new  earth.      Miiton's  Paradise  Lost, 

Next  o'er  the  plains,  where  ripened  harvests  grow, 
TLe  running  confloffration  spreads  below. 

Addison's  Ond, 

Mankind  hath  had  a  gradual   increase,  notwith- 
itftading  what  floods  and  conflagrations,  and  the  re- 
ligions profession  of  celibacy,  may  have  interrupted. 
BenOeg's  Sermons, 

A  eot^agration,  or  a  wintry  flood, 
Hm  left  some  hundreds  without  home  or  food  : 
Extrav^tnce  and  avarice  shall  subscribe. 
While  fiune  and  self  complacence  are  the  bribe. 

Cowper, 

CoHPLAORATioN  OF  THE  WoRLD.  The  ancient 
PythagoreanSy  Platonists,  Epicureans,  and  Stoics, 
appear  to  have  bad  a  notion  of  the  general  con- 
flkgratioD :  though  whence  they  should  have 
derived  it,  unless  from  the  sacred  books,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive ;  except,  perhaps,  from  the 
Phcenidans,  who  bad  it  from  tne  Jews.  Seneca 
says  expressly,  Tempus  advenerit  quo  sidera 
sideribus  incurrent,  et  omni  flagrante  materia 
uno  igne,  quicquid  nunc  ex  deposito  lucet  arde- 
bit.  This  general  dissolution  the  Stoics  call 
»3rvpw<nc,  ecpyrosis.  Mention  of  the  conflagra- 
tion is  also  made  in  the  books  of  the  Sybils, 
Sophocles,  Hvstaspes,  Ovid,  Lucan,  &c.  Dr. 
Buroet  says,  the  Siamese  believe  that  the  earth 
will  at  last  be  parched  up  with  heat ;  the  moun- 
tains melted  aown;  the  earth's  whole  surface 
reduced  to  a  level,  and  then  consumed  with  fire. 
And  the  brahmins  of  Siam  not  only  hold  that  the 
worid  shall  be  destroyed  by  fire,  but  also  tha^  a 
new  earth  shall  be  made  out  of  it.  Various  are 
the-sentiments  of  authors  on  the  subject  of  the 
eooflagration ;  the  cause  whence  it  is  to  arise, 
and  the  effects  it  is  to  produce. 


CONFLATE,  ad^-  J 
Confla'tiqn,  n,s.  >  a 


Lat.  conflatum,     T^ie 
I  act  of  blowing  many  in- 
struments together ;  also  casting  of  metal. 

The  sweetest  harmony  is,  when  every  part  or  in- 
strument is  not  heard  by  itself,  but  a  conflation  of 
them  all.  Bacon' 

CONFLE'XURE,  n. «.  Lat.  conJUxura.  A 
bending  or  turning. 

CONFU'CT,v.n.      "J     Fr.    conflU;    Ital. 
Co'nflict,  n.  $.  yconflitto  ;   Span,  ani- 

Conplicta'tion,  n.  i.  Jjlicto ;  Lat.  conjiigo, 
conftictva.  To  figbt ;  to  contend ;  to  strive  ar- 
dently; to  dash  together.  Violent  collision; 
combat ;  strife ;  pangs  of  body  or  mind.  Con- 
flictation  is  synonymous  with  conflict;  but  it  is 
obsolete. 

And  each  one  jtaking  part  in  other's  aide. 
This  craell  conflict  raised  thereabout 
Whose  dangcarous  snccesse  depended  yet  in  doubt. 
Spenser*s  Faerie  Queens, 
O !  what  a  sight  it  was  wistly  to  view 
How  she  came  stealing  to  the  wayward  boy  ; 

To  note  the  fighting  conflict  of  her  hue. 
How  white  and  red  each  other  did  destroy. 

Shakspeare,   Venus  and  Adonis, 
Bare  unhoused  trunks. 
To  the  conflicting  elements  exposed. 
Answer  mere  nature.  Td.   Timon, 

No  assurance  touching  victories  can  make  present 
conflicts  so  sweet  and  easy,  but  nature  will  shrink 
from  them.  Hooker, 

You  shall  hear  under  the  earth  a  horrible  thunder- 
ing of  fire  and  water  eorflicting  together. 

Bacon's  Natural  History, 
Pour  dephlegmed  spirit  of  vinegar  upon  salt  of  tar- 
tar, and  there  will  be  such  a  coif^et  or  ebullition,  as 
if  there  were  scarce  two  more  contrary  bodies  in 
nature.  Bogle, 

A  man  would  be  content  to  strive  with  himself, 
and  eofs^f' with  great  difficulties,  in  hopes  of  a  mighty 
reward.  TiUotson, 

He  perceived 
The  unequal  conflAH  then,  as  angels  look 
On  dying  saints.  Thtmson, 

Lashed  into  foam,  the  fierce  conflicting  brine 
Seems  o'er  a  thousand  raging  waves  to  bnm.         Id, 
He  said  no  more,  for  in  his  breast 
Conflicting  thoughts  the  voice  suppressed  : 
The  fire  of  vengeance  seemed  to  stream 
From  his  swol'n  eyeballs'  yellow  gleam.      Beattie, 
These  opposed  and  cosseting  interests,  which  you 
considered  as  so  great  a  blemish  in  your  old  and  in 
our  present  constitution,  interpose  a  salutary  check  to 
all  precipitate  re>'ol«tions.  Burke, 

He  that  wrestles  with  us,  strengthens  our  nerves, 
and  sharpens  dur  skill.  Our  antagonist  is  our  helper. 
This  amicable  conflict  with  difficulty  obliges  us  to  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  our  object,  and  compels 
us  to  consider  it  in  all  its  relations.  It  will  not  snfiier 
us  to  be  superficial.  Id. 

Every  speck 
Seen  in  the  dim  horizon  turns  thee  pale 
With  conflict  of  contending  hopes  and  fears. 
•    But  comes  at  last  the  dull  and  dusky  eve. 
And  sends  thee  to  thy  cabin,  well  prepared. 
To  dream  all  night  of  what  the  day  denied. 

Cowper. 
Hark !  heard  you  not  those  hoofs  of  dreadful  note  ? 
Sounds  not  the  clang  of  conflict  on  the  heath  ? 
SaVr  ye  not  whom  the  reeking  sabre  smote  ; 
Nor  saved  yoar  brethren  ere  they  sank  beneath 
Tyrants  anf  tyrant's  slaves  ?    Byron  s  Childe  Harold,. 
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Fr.  confluent;  It. 
confluenie ;  Sp.  amn 
fltar^  cor^tiencia ; 
>LaX.confiuere,  Hol- 
land, the  translator, 
astheEncyclopsedia 
Metropolitana  ob-* 
serves,  seems  to  be  the  only  writer  who  has  used  the 
verb  conflow;  it  was  probablycoinedby  him ;  and 
it  deserves  a  place  in  our  language.  Confluence 
and  conflux  signify  the  junction  of  streams ;  the 
crowding,  of  people  to  one  spot ;  the  multitude 
so  formed ;  tne  concurring  together  of  several 
circumstances  to  one  end.  Confluent  and  con- 
fluous  mean  running  one  into  another.  Boyle 
employs  the  word  confluxibility  to  express  a  ten- . 
dency  to  form  a  junction  by  flowing  together. 

You  see  this  oonflumice,  this  great  flood  of  visiton. 

Shakgpeare, 
Knots,  by  die  cof^btx  of  meeting  sap. 
Infect  the  soand  pine  and  divert  his  grain.  Id, 

Nimrod,  who  nsorped  dominion  over  the  rest,  sat 
down  in  the  very  cor^umoo  of  all  those  rivers  which 
watered  Paradise.        Raieigh'i  History  of  the  World. 

Some  come  to  make  merry,  because  of  the  con- 
flumce  ol  all  sorts.  Bacon. 

You  had  found  by  experience  the  trouble  of  all 
men's  amfitience,  and  for  all  matters  to  yourself. 

Bacon  to  ViUiers. 

To  the  gates  cast  round  thine  eye,  and  see 
What  cot^ux  issuing  forth,  or  entering  in.       Milton, 

He  quickly  by  the  general  conflux  and  concourse  of 
the  whole  people,  streightened  his  quarters. 

CUnrendon, 

We  may  there  be  instructed  how  to  rate  pdl  goods 
by  those  that  will  concentre  into  the  felicity  we  shall 
possess,  which  shall  be  made  up  of  the  oon/SueMce, 
perfection,  and  perpetuity  of  all  true  joys.        Boyle. 

This  will  draw  a  eot^luence  of  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Temple. 

At  length,  to  make  their  various  currents  one. 
The  congregated  floods  together  run  : 
These  confluent  streams  make   some  great    river's 

head. 
By  stores  still  melting  and  descending  fed. 

Blackmori. 

In  the  veins,  innumerable  little  rivulets  Jiave  their 
conftuenee  into  the  great  vein,  the  common  channel  of 
the  blood.  Bentley. 

Thus  where  the  veins  their  ooi^uent  branches  bend. 
And  milky  eddies  with  the  purple  blend  ; 
The  chyle's  white  trunk,  diverging  from  its  source. 
Seeks  through  the  vital  mass  its  shining  course. 

Danein, 

CONFORM,  V.  a.  &  n.,  &  atS-  ^      Fr.  confor- 

Confo'rmable,  a^.  mer ;  It.  con- 

CovfcTru ABLY f  adv.  farmare;  Sp. 

CoNFOBMik'TiON,  n.  5.  >canfifrmar  ; 

Confo'rmer,  n.  s.  Lat.    confor- 

Confo'rmist,  ft.  $.  mare.     Min- 

CoNFo'^RMiTY,.  n.  s.  J  shcu,      (No. 

2294),  gives  the  radical  meanine  with  great  clear- 
ness. *  To  conforme,'  says  he, '  Lat.  conformarey 
k  con  mdforrnare,  q.  eandem  fonnam  rei  alicui 
imponere.'  Accordingly,  to  conform  signifies)  in 
its  active  senses,  to  reduceto  a  similar  appearance, 
shape,  manner,  or  opinion,  with  something  else ; 
and  in  its  rteuter sense ;  to  give  way;  to  comply 
with.  That  which  has  been  so  reduced  becomes 
conformable  to  or  irtM ;  acts  conformably  to,  or 


in  conformity  withy  the  agent  by  whidi  the  re- 
duction has  been  effected.  Conform,  as  ao 
adjective,  means  having  a  similarity  to;  being 
in  consonance  with.  Conformation  indicates  the 
act  of  &shioning,  or  ordering  a  thing;  the  par- 
ticular texture  and  consistence  of  the  parts  of  a 
body ;  and  the  act  of  producing  suitabieness  to 
anyUiing.  A  conformer,  or  conformist,  is  one 
who  conforms,  who  submits  to;  the  words  are 
particularly  used  with  reference  to  the  established 
church. 

And  then  conforming  it  unto  the  light. 
Which  in  itself  it  bath  remaining  stiU, 
Of  that  first  sun,  yet  spariding  in  his  sight 

Spenter. 
Demand  of  them  wberefbxe  they,  conform  not  them- 
selves unto  the  order  of  the  church  T  Hooker. 

For  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  to  yield  them- 
selves willingly  eor^ormable,  in  whatever  should  be  re- 
quired,  it  was  their  du^.  Id. 

By  the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  exercise  of  virtue, 
man,  amongst  the  creatures  of  this  world,  aspireth  te 
the  greatest  conformity  with  God.  Id, 

I've  been  to  yon  a  true  and  humble  wife. 

At  all  times  to  your  will  conformable. 

Shakspeare**  Hemy  VIII. 

Then  followed  that  most  natural  effect  of  eenforwieg 
one's  self  to  that  which  she  did  like.  Sidneg, 

Variety  of  tunes  doth  dispose  the  spirits  to  variety 
of  passions  oonform  unto  them. 

Bacon* 9  Hatural  HiMor^. 
Judge  not  what  is  best 

By  pleasure,  though  to  nature  seeming  meet ; 

Created  as  thou  art  to  nobler  end. 

Holy  and  pure,  conformity  divine.! 

Milton's  Paradite  Lett. 

Conformity  in  building  to  other  .cavil  nations,  hath 
disposed  us  to  let  our  old  wooden  dark  houses  fall  to 
decay.  GramU. 

Whatsoever  should  thus  be  universally  useful,  ss  a 
standard  to  which  men  should  conform  their  manners, 
must  have  its  authority  either  from  reason  or  revela- 
tion.  Look*, 

Printers,  binders,  sellers,  and  others  that  make  a 
trade,  and  gain  out'of  them  (books),  have  universally 
so  odd  a  turn  and  corruption  of  mind,  that  they  have 
a  way  of  dealing  peculiar  to  themsdves,  and  not  com- 
formed  to  the  good  of  society,  and  the  general  fairness 
that  cements  mankind.  Id, 

Such  a  law  of  morality  Jesus  Christ  hath  given  us 
in  the  New  Testament,  but  by  the  latter  of  thoM  ways, 
by  revelation.  We  have  from  him  a  fuU  and  sufiicieBt 
rule  for  our  direction,  and  ooi^ormabU  to  that  of 
reason.  Id 

So  a  man  observe  the  agreement  of  his  own 
imaginations,  and  talk  oonformMy,  it  is  all  certainty. 

Idm 

The  dissenting  congregations  axe  supposed  by  theii 
teachers  to  be  more  accurately  instructed  in  the 
matters  of  laith,  and  better  to  understand  the  Christisn 
religion,  than  the  vxUgar  conformists,  who  are  charged 
with  great  ignorance — ^how  truly  I  will  not  here  de- 
termine.  Id. 

Among  mankind  so  few  there  are. 
Who  will  conform  to  philosophic  farn. 

Jhyden's  JutenaL 

We  cannot  oe  otherwise  happy  bat  by  oar  conformHy 
to  God.  nUetson. 

Many  inatances  prove  the  conformity  of  the  essay 
with  the  notions  of  Hippocrates. 

Arhdknoi  an  AUmmts. 
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WIi«re  then  happent  to  be  nch  a  straetnre  and  cim* 
famatkm  of  the  earth,  as  that  the  fire  may  paw  fireely 
into  these  fpnacles^  it  then  readily  gets  oot. 

Woodufor^t  Natmtd  HUtory, 
Hie  prodoetions  of  a  great  genius,  with  many  lapses, 
are  preferable  to  the  works  of  an  inferior  author, 
scrupulously  exact,  and  conformable  to  all  the  rules  of 
correct  writing.  AddUon. 

The  fragments  of  Sappho  give  us  a  taste  of  her  way 
of  writing,  perfectly  conformable  with  that  character 
we  find  of  her.  /<i. 

I  have  treated^  the  sex  conformabljf  to  this  defini- 
tion. Id, 
This  metaphor  would  not  have  been  so  general,  had 
there  not  Iften  a  conformity  between  the  mental  tasta 
and  the  sensitive  taste.  Id, 
Virtne  and  vice,  sin  and  holiness,  and  the  eonfor- 
maiion  of  our  hearts  and  lives  to  the  duties  of  true  re- 
ligion and  morality,  are  things  of  more  consequence 
than  the  fdraiture  of  understanding.  Wattt, 
It  is  not  your  fond  desires  or  mine  that  can  alter 
the  nature  of  things ;  by  contending  against  which, 
what  have  we  got,  or  shall  ever  get,  but  defeat  and 
shame  ?  I  did  not  obey  your  instructions  :  no,  I  cois- 
formed  to  the  instructions  of  truth  and  nature,  and 
maintained  your  interest  against  your  opinions,  with 
a  constancy  that  became  me.  Byrke, 
Through  the  same  plan  of  a  conformiijf  to  nature  in 
oar  artificial  institutions,  and  by  calling  in  the  aid  of 
her  unerring  and  powerful  instincts,  to  fortify  the 
fiJlible  and  feeble  contrivances  of  our  reason,  we  have 
derived  sereml  other,  and  those  no  small  bendlts, 
fnm  considering  our  liberties  in  the  light  of  an  inheri- 

Id. 


C(yNFORT,t7.a.    -^     Fr.   conforler;    low 

CovPORTA'TiON,n.<(.(  Latin,    confarto.     To 

Cokfoiita'tive,  adj,  i  strengtheB;  to  comfort; 

Conporta'tory,  n*. -/to  act  as  a  corrobora- 
tive.   Obsolete. 

For  corroboration  and  confortaiion,  take  such  bodies 

as  are  of  an  astringent  quality,  without  manifest  cold. 

Bacon's  Natmal  Hiatorjf, 

CONFO'UND,  v.a,        -x       Fr.  amfarub-e; 

Cosvo'vvDEDf  port,  (u^,  I   Ital.   cmfondere; 

CoNFo'uKDEDLY,  odv,      \>  Sp.      confumtir ; 

CoKFo'uNOEDNESS,  n.  s.    i    Lat.    cofifundere, 

CONFO'UHDER,  ». .(.  J    *  k   COU    ZSld  ^fitJl- 

krt^  to  powre  out,  i.  e.  to  powre  out  one  with 
another/ says  Minsheu.  To  commingle  things 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  separate  parts  can  no 
longer  be  distinguished,  is  here  the  primary 
idea.  Hence,  to  confound,  means,  to  render 
indistinct,  or  unintelligible ;  to  involve  in  per- 
plexity ;  to  deprive  of  the  power  of  distinguish- 
ing; to  astonish;  to  throw  into  consternation; 
to  destroy;  to  subvert  Confounded  and  con- 
fonndedly  are  low  words,  never  used  but  in 
^miliar  speech,  or  ludicrous  composition.  They 
indicate  that  which  is  hateful  or  shameful. 

Let  us  go  down,  and  there  cw^omd  their  langoage, 
that  they  may  not  understand  one  another's  speech. 

Geiu  xi.  7. 

I«c  them  be  confounded  in  all  their  power  and 
night,  and  let  their  strength  be  broken.    Daadd,  xxi. 
O  scathf ul  harm,  condition  of  poverte. 

With  thirst,  with  cold,  with  hunger  so  confounded, 
Chaueer't  Cant,  Tales, 
O  feined  woman  all  that  may  confound 

Tertue  and  innocence,  thoxgh  thy  malice 

Is  bred  in  thee,  as  nest  of  every  vice.  Id, 


So  gan  he  to  disclose  the  whole  debate. 
Which  that  straunge  knight  for  him  sustained  had. 
And  these  two  Sarazins  confounded  late. 

^)enser's  Faerie  Queene„ 
But  soone  the  knights  with  their  bright  burning 
blades 
Broke  their  rude  troupes,  and  orders  did  confownd. 

Id, 
The  gods  oonfound  thee !  dost  thou  hold  there  still  f 

Shakepeare, 
The  sweetest  honey 
Is  loathsome  in  its  own  delioiousness. 
And  in  the  taste  confounde  the  appetite.  Id, 

Crooked  eclipses  'gainst  his  glory  fight. 
And  time,  that  gave,  doth  now  his  gift  confound. 

Id.  SoimetXx, 
Wrapt  and  confounded  in  a  thousand  fears. 
Like  to  a  new-killed  bird  she  trembling  lies. 

Id,  Rape  of  iMcrece, 
A  thousand  sparkling  stars  about  her  shone ; 
But  she  herself  did  sparkle  more  alone 
Than  all  those  thousand  beauties  would  have  done. 
If  they  had  been  confounded  all  in  one.         Daoies. 
So  deep  a  malice  to  confound  the  race 
Of  mankind  in  one  root.  MUton. 

Two  planeu  rushing  from  aspect  malign. 
Of  fiercest  opposition,  in  mid  sky 
Should  combat,  and  their  jarring  spheres  confound. 

Id, 
So  spake  the  Son  of  €bd ;  and  Satan  stood 
,      A  while  as  mute,  confounded  what  to  say 

Id,  Paradise  Regained. 
I  am  yet  to  think,  that  men  find  their  simple  ideas 
agree,  though,  in  discourse,  they  confound  one  another 
with  different  names.  Locke, 

They  who  strip  not  fdeas  from  the  marks  men  use 
for  them,  but  confound  them  ¥rith  words,  must  have 
endless  dispute.  Id, 

A  most  confounded  reason  for  his  brutish  concep- 
tion. Grew. 
Thy  speculations  begin  to  smell  confoundedly  of 
woods  and  meadows.                      Addison's  Spectator, 
Now  with  furies  surrounded. 
Despairing,  oonfoundedt 
He  trembles,  he  glows. 
Amidst  Rhodope's  snows.         Popt^s  8t,  Ceeilkh 

Sir,  I  have  heard  another  story : 
He  was  a  most  confounded  Tory  ; 
And  grew,  or  he  is  much  belied, 
Extremely  dull  before  he  died.  Ssrift^ 

Sighs  from  a  breaking  heart  my  voice  confound; 
With  trembling  step,  to  join  yon  weeping  train 
'1  haste,  where  gleams  fonereal  glare  around. 
And  mixed  with  shrieks  of  woe,  the  knells  of  death 
resound.  Beattie, 

Under  misfortunes  it  often  happens  that  the  nerves 
of  the  understanding  are  so  relaxed,  the  pressing  .peril 
of  the  hour  so  completely  confounds  all  the  faculties, 
that  no  future  danger  can  be  properly  provided  for, 
can  be  justly  estimated,  can  be  so  much  as  fully  seen. 

Burke. 
Cold,  temperate,  and  torrid  clime 
Sees  her  infuriate  lust  of  crime 
Burst  every  social  bond,  confound 
Order,  spread  insurrection  round. 

Huddesfard, 
But  haughty  still,  and  loth  himself  to  blame. 
He  called  on  Nature's  self  to  share  the  shame,    . 
And  charged  all  faulu  upon  the  fleshly  form 
She  gave  to  dog  the  soul,  and  feast  the  worm ; 
Till  he  at  last  confounded  good  and  ill. 
And  half  mistook  for  fate  the  acu  of  will.  i 

Byron.    Lara, 
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CONFRA'CT,  par*.  Lax.c(mfractmn,  Broken. 

CONFRATE'RNITY,  n.  s,  Lat.  con  and 
fratermtas.  A  brotherhood;  a  body  of  men 
united  for  some  religious  purpose. 

We  find  days  appointed  to  be  kept,  and  a  con/Va- 
tendty  established  for  that  purpose^  with  the  laws  of 

'  CONFRICATION,  n.  s.  Lat.  con  and/nco. 
The  act  of  rubbing  against  anything. 

It  hath  been  reported,  that  ivy  hatb  grown  out  of  a 
stag's  horn;  which  they  suppose  did  rather  copie from 
a  &mfrioatton  of  the  horn  upon  the  ivy,  than  from  the 
horn  itself.  Bacon. 

CONFRI'ER,  n.  «.  Fr.  confrere.  One  of  the 
same  religious  order. 

CONFR'ONTjV.a.     -j    Fr.  confnm^er ;  Ital. 

Confront a'tion,  n.  s,  >  confrontare ;  Sp.  con- 

Confro'nter,  n.  s.  jfrontar.  To  stand, 
or  cause  to  stand,  face  to  hce ;  to  oppose  one 
evidence  to  another  in  open  court ;  to  compare 


the  hopes  of  succeeding  better  in  some  distant 
kingdom ;  but,  finding  virtue  everywhere  over- 
whelmed  by  vice,  he  adopted  the  more  humble 
employment  of  a  teacher  of  youth,  and  trained, 
it  is  said,  above  3000  scholars.  He  divided  his 
doctrines  into  four  parts,  and  hb  disciples  into 
four  classes:  1.  Those  who  studied  the  moral 
virtues ;  2.  Those  who  studied  the  art  of  reason- 
ing and  public  speaking ;  3.  Those  who  studied 
law  and  government;  4.  Those  who  studied 
eloquence.  He  terminated  his  career  in  the 
seventy-second  year  of  his  age.  His  works  are, 
1.  Tay-hio,  i.e.  The  Grand  Science,  or  school 
of  adults,  inculcating  the  duties  of  sdf-^vem- 
ment,  and  obedience  to  the  laws  of  right  rea- 
son ;  2.  The  Chong-yong,  or  the  Immutable 
Medium ;  3.  Lung-yu,  or  Moral  and  Pithy  Dis- 
courses ;  4.  Meng-tse,  or  the  Book  of  Meacius; 
so  bamed  from  one  of  the  disciples,  who  is  said 
to  have  completed  it  from  his  master's  writings. 


due  from  children  to  their  parents ;  and  lastly, 
The  Syau-hys,  sentences,  maxims,  and  examples, 
extracted  from  ancient  and  modem  authors.  His 
religion  appears  to  have  been  that  of  pure  theism. 
Numerous  structures  are  raised  to  his  honor  in 
China :  his  books  are  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as 
the  fountain  of  wisdom,  and  his  descendants 
enjoy  to  this  day  the  title  of  mandarins  of  the 
first  order.    See  our  article  China.. 

Fr.  conftts;  It. 
and  Sp.  confvso, 
Lat.  eonfum,— 
>-Confase  is  from 
the  same  root  as 
confound,  and  is 
closely  allied  to  it 


CONFU'SE,t;.fl.  &arfj. 
CoNFu'sEb,  adj. 

CONFU'SEDLY,  odv, 
CONFU'SEDNESS,  fl.  5. 

CoNFu'sELY,  adv. 

CONFU'SION,  n.  s. 

Confd'sive,  adj. 


in  meaning.  To  confuse  is  to  throw  into  dis- 
order ;  to  perplex ;  to  render  intricate ;  to  de- 
prive of  tne  power  of  discerning  and  discrimin- 


one  thmg  with  another.    The  act  of  bnngmg  two    xhere  are  also  Hyau-king,  treating  of  the  respect 
evidences  face  to  face.     The  person  who  con-     *       '  ■■  ■  -  -     . 

fronts. 

The  East  and  West  churches  did  both  confront  the 
Jews,  and  concur  with  them.  Hooker. 

Blood  hath  bought  blood,  and  blows  have  answered 
blows. 
Strength  matched^with  strength,  and  power eon/ronted 
power.  SuHupeare.  King  John, 

We  began   to  lay  his   unkindness  unto  hiiu  :  he, 
seeing  himself  confronted  by  so  many,  went  not  to  de- 
nial, but  to  justify  his  cruel  falsehood.  Sidney. 
He  spoke,  and  then  confronts  the  bull ; 
And  on  his  ample  forehead,  aiming  full. 
The  deadly  stroke  descended.      Ihryden's  VirgU. 
When  I  confront  a  medal  with  averse,  I  only  shew 
you  the  same  design  executed  by  different  hands. 

Addison  on  MeddU, 
The  argument  would  require  a  great  number  of  com- 
parisons, confrontations,  and  combinations,  to  find  out 
the  connexion  between  the  two  manners.     Swinburne. 

CONFUCIUS,  or  Cong-fu-tse,  the  greatest  . 
of  the  Chinese  philosophers,  whose  memory  is  ^^ng-  Confusion  signifies  disorderiy  nuxture; 
cherished  as  that  of  a  saint,  was  bom  in  the  disarray;  tumult;  want  of  clearness  in  the  ideas; 
kingdom  of  Lu,  now  the  province  of  Chang-  hurry  of  ideas ;  amazement;  distraction  of  mmd; 
tong,  about  550  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ :  overthrow ;  destruction.  The  sense  of  the  con- 
by  which  he  seems  to  have  been  prior  to  Socrates,  generous  words  is  too  obvious  to  require  being 
and  contemporary  with  Pythagoras  and  Solon,  defined. 
At  a  very  early  period  of  life  he  gave  proofs  of 
uncommon  talents;  and  being  a  desc^ant  of 
the  imperial  family  of  the  Chang  dynasty,  he  was 
put  under  the  ablest  tutors,  for  cultivating  and 
improving  them.  He  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the 
years  of  maturity,  when  he  evinced  his  acquain- 
tance with  all  the  literature  of  that  era,  particu- 
lariy  the  canonical  and  classical  books,  ascribed 
to  the  legislators  Yao  and  Chun.  He  had  natu- 
rally an  agreeable  temper;  and  was  distinguished 
for  humility,  sincerity,  and  disinterestedness ; 
moderating  his  appetites,  and  contemning  riches. 
He  embraced,  we  are  told,  every  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  important  station  whicn  he  occu- 
pied in  the  kingdom  of  Lu,  to  estimate  exactly  the 
state  of  morals  among  his  countrymen,  and  though 

he  found  them  extremely  vicious,  formed  and        .„„„«,  „„    »^,  .^„  , 
succeeded  in  the  idea  of  a  general  reformation  of    Than  when  therolellows'ran  about  the  streets 
morals.  The  torrent  of  corruption  and  depravity    Crying  eonfvsion.  Shakspeare.  Coriebm. 

however  returned;  or  Confucius  became  like  The  strength  of  their  illusion, 

many  other  reformers  unreasonable  and  impatient  shall  draw  him  in  to  his  confusidn, 

m  his  expectations.    At  any  rate  he  lefi  Lu,  in  Id.  Machetk. 


Min  herte  may  min  harmes  not  bewrey ; 
I  am  so  oonfiue  that  I  camiot  say. 

Chaueer.  Cmt.  Tekt. 

Alas !  ybrought  is  to  confraum 
The  blood  real  of  Cadme  and  Amphion. 


Id. 


A  rout  of  people  they  before  them  hend. 
Flocking  together  in  conjusde  array. 
As  if  that  diere  were  some  tumultous  alEray. 

Speneer.  Faerie  QtieeM. 

Where  when  confusedly  they  came,  they  fbwnd 
Their  lady  lying  on  the  sencelesse  ground.  ^^ 

God  is  not  a  God  of  sedition  and  confusionf  but  of 
order  and  of  peace.  Hooker.  Preface, 

These  four  nations  are  every  where  mixed  in  the 
Scriptures,  because  they  dwell  confuKdiy  togetber. 

Raleigh^s  Histcnf. 

This  is  a  happier  and  more  comely  time. 
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God  only  wSia,  to  panuh  pride  of  wit, 
4mnngit  men's  wits  bAth  this  conftuiom  wrought. 

As  the  wand  tower  whose  poiata  the  clouds  did  hit. 
By  tongues  canftuion  was  to  ruin  brought.         Danea, 

Thus  rovii^  on 
In  oonf^aed  march  forlorn,  the  adventurous  bands 
Viewed  fixst  their  lamenti^le  lot,  and  found 
No  rest.  MiUon, 

He  drnfiaedhf  and  obscuredly  delivered  his  opi- 
nion. Clarendon. 
The  cmfmitm  of  two  different  ideas,  which  a  cu8> 
tomaiy  connexion  of  them  in  their  minds  hath  made 
to  them  almost  one,  fills  their  heads  with  false  viows, 
and  their  reasonings  with  false  consequences.    Loek§, 
The  propriety  of  thonghu  and  words,  which  are 
the  hidden  beantict  of  a  play,  are  but  eonfiugdljf 
judged  in  the  vehemence  of  action.  Dryden. 
Comfittion  dwelt  in  every  face. 

And  fear  in  every  heart. 
When  waves  on  waves,  and  gulphs  in  gulphs. 

Overcame  the  pilot's  art.  Spectator, 

I  viewed  through  a  prism,  and  saw  them  most 
cmfiaedljf  defined,  so  that  1  could  not  distinguish 
their  smaller  parts  from  one  another. 

Newton'i  (^tct. 
The  cause  of  the  cmfvsedneu  of  our  notions,  next  to 
the  natnral  inability,  is  want  of  attention.  Norns, 
We  may  have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the 
existence  of  many  things,  though  our  ideas  of  their 
intimate  essences  and  causes  are  very  eonfmed  and 
obscure.  Wt^U^n  Logic, 

Can  mortal  strength  presume  to  soar  so  high ! 
Can  mortal  sight,  so  oft  bedimed  with  tears, 
Such  glory  bear ! — for  lo,  the  shadows  fly 
From  Natoito's  face ;  confunon  disappears. 
And  order  charms  the  eye,  and  harmony  the  ears ! 

Beatiie, 

And  now  the  tumults  of  the  war. 

Mingling  confusedly  from  afar.  Id, 

The  nobility  and  the  clergy,  the  one  by  profession, 

the  other  by  patronage,  kept  learning  in  existence, 

even  in  the  midst  of  arms  and  eonfurions,  and  whilst 

governments  were  rather  in  their  causes  than  formed. 

Burke. 
I  saw  thee  gaze  upon  my  face. 

Yet  met  with  no  confimon  there : 
One  only  feeling  cooldst  thoa  trace — 
The  sullen  calmness  of  despair.  Byron, 

CoKFUsioN,  in  a  logical  sensei  is  opposed  to 
distinctness,  or  perspicuity;  and  may  happen 
either  in  words',  as  when  misconceived  or  mis- 
applied ;  or  in  ideas,  as  when  the  idea  of  any 
thing  presents  something  along  with  it,  which 
does  not  properly  belong  to  that  thing.  See 
Idea  and  Notion. 

Confusion,  in  a  physical  sense,  is  a  sort  of 

union  or  mixture  by  mere  contiguity.    Such  is 

that  betweeg  fluids  of  contrary  natures,  as  oil  and 

vinegar.  See. 

CONFUTE,  V,  a.  &  n.  5 

Conpu'tement,  n,  t. 


Cospi/teb,  n.  s. 

CoKFTj'TA.BtE,  Od  . 

Cokfu'tant,  n. «. 
Coiifi7ta'tion,  n.  s. 
Conptjta'tive,  ad . 
aertions  of  an  antagonist. 


Fr.  confuter ; 
It.  confatare ;  Sp. 
confutar ;  Lat. 
>con/tUare»  To 
convict  of  error ; 
to  disprove  the 
arguments  or  aj^- 
The  confuter,  or  con- 


mutant,  is  the  person  who  actsompli^ihes  the  con- 
futation, or  confutement,  of  the  confutable  as- 
■ertions.  Confutative  signiBes  that  which  con- 
futes. 


At  the  last  day,  that  inquisitor  shall  not  present  to 
God  a  bundle  of  calumnies,  or  eonfutabie  aocosa- 
tions ;  but  will  offer  unto  his  omniscience  a  true  list 
of  our  transgressions.  Browne, 

Now  that  the  confutani  may  also  know,  as  he 
dbsires,  what  force  of  teaching  there  is  sometimes  in 
laughter.  Milton. 

An  opinion  held  by  some  of  the  best  among  re- 
formed writers,  without  scandal  or  eonfiitement.       Id. 

We  have  promised  that  their  own  dearest  doctors 
and  divines  should  be  their  confuter*.    Bishop  Morion^ 

He  could  on  either  side  dispute ; 
Confmte,  change  hands,  and  still  confute.      HudHfrat. 

For  a  man  to  doubt  whether  there  be  any  hell, 
and  thereupon  to  live  as  if  there  were  none,  but, 
when  he  dies,  to  find  himself  conned  in  the  flames, 
must  be  the  height  of  woe.  Simth, 

Man,  'tis  true, 
Smit  with  the  beauty  of  so  fair  a  scene, 
Might  well  suppose  the  Artificer  divine 
Meant  it  eternal,  had  he  not  himself 
Pronounced  it  transient,  glorious  as  it  is. 
And,  still  designing  a  more  glorious  far» 
Doomed  it  as  insufficient  for  his  praise. 
These  therefore  are  occasional,  and  pass ; 
Formed  for  the  confutation  of  th^  fool. 
Whose  lying  heart  disputes  against  a  God ; 
That  office  served,  they  must  be  swept  away.  Cowper, 

CoNFUfATiON,  in  rhetoric,  &c.  part  of  an 
oration,  wherein  the  orator  strengthens  his  cause 
by  destroying  the  opposite  arguments  of  his  an- 
tagonist ;  by  denying  what  is  apparently  felse, 
by  detecting  some  flaw  in  the  reasoning  of  the 
adverse  party,  by  granting  liis  argument,  and 
showing  Its  invalidity,  or  retorting  it  upon  the 
adversary. 

CONGAREE,  a  comiiderable  river  of  South 
Carolina,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Saluda 
and  Broad  Rivers.  Its  junction  with  the  Wa- 
teree  forms  the  Santee,  after  a  south-east  course 
of  ten  miles. 

CO'NGE,  1;.  n.  &  71.  f.    Fr.  conge;  ItaL  coti- 
gedo;  Mid.  Lat.  comiatm.     To  take  leave.    Act 
•  of  reverence ;    bow ;  courtesy.     The  word   is 
sometimes  written  coDgie. 

Where  taking  congee,  each  one  by  and  by 
Departed  to  his  home  in  dreadful  awe. 

Spenter,     Mother  Hubherd's  Tale. 

I  have  congeed  with  the  duke,  and  done  my  adieu 
with  his  nearest.  Shahapeare.  AU't  Wdl, 

Or  make  a  Spanish  face  with  fawning  cheere. 

With  the  island  conge  like  a  cavalier.  HaU. 

The  captain  salutes  you  with  congi  profound. 
And  your  ladyship  curtsies  half-way  to  the  ground. 

Swift. 

Conges,  in  architecture,  are  rings,  or  ferrets, 
formerly  used  in  the  extremities  of  wooden  pil- 
lar^, to  keep  them  from  splitting,  afterwards 
imitated  in  stone-work. 

CO'NGE  d'Elire  is  French ;  and  signifies, 
in  common  law,  the  king's  permission  royal  to  a 
dean  and  chapter,  in  time  of  vacation,  to  choose 
a  bishop.  The  king,  as  sovereign  patron  of  aU 
archbishoprics,  bishoprics,  and  other  eccle- 
siastical benefices,  had  in  ancient  times  the  free 
appointment  of  all  ecclesiastical  dignities ;  in- 
vesting them  first  per  baculum  et  annulum, 
and  afterwards  by  his  letters  patent.  In  proce^^i 
of  time  he  made  the  election  over  to  othere, 
un({er  certain  forms  and  conditions ;  as,  that  they 
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•hould,  at  every  vacation,  before  they  dioose,  de- 
mand of  the  king  a  cong^  d'eiire,  that  is,  licence 
to  proceed  to  election. 

A  woxDUiy  when  ihe  has  made  her  own  choice,  for 
form's  sake,  tends  a  eangi  d'eiire  to  her  friends. 


CONGE'AL,t;.a.&n.^     Fr.    congeler;    It. 

Conge'alment,  n.  s.    fcongelare ;   Sp.  con- 

Conge'lable,  adj,        tgelat;  Lat.  congelare. 

Congela'tion,  n.  «.  )  To  convert  into  ice ; 
to  fix  into  a  substance  by  cold;  to  concrete. 
Congelation  signifies  the  act  of  congealing ;  the 
state  of  being  congealed.  Congelable  that  which 
may  be  congealed ;  and  congealment  the  con- 
cretion produced. 

Litle  she  wcend  that  love  he  close  conceald ; 
Yet  still  he  wasted  as  the  snow  eongeaid. 
When  the  bright  sanne  his  beames  theron  doth  beat. 
Speneer,  Faerie  Queene. 

Oh,  gentlemen,  see !  see !  dead  Henry's  wonnds* 
Open  their  congealed  mouths,  and  bleed  afresh. 

Shahipeare.  Richard  III. 

Too  mnch  sadness  hath  amgeaied  your  blood.     Id, 
Enter  the  city,  clip  your  wives,  your  friends ; 
Tell  them  your  feats,  whilst  they  ¥rith  joyfol  tears 
Wash  the  amgealment  from  your  wonnds. 

Id,  Antony  and  Cleopaira, 
In  the  midst  of  molten  lead,  when  it  beginneth 
to  congeal,  make  a  little  dent,  into  which  pat  quick- 
silver wrapt  in  linen,  and  it  will  fix  and  run  no  more, 
and  endure  the  hammer.  ~ 


The  consistencies  of  bodies  are  very  divers :  dense, 
rare,  tangible,  pneumatical,  fixed,  hard,  soft,  eonr 
gdaile,  not  eongeUMe,  liquefiable,  not  liquefiable.    Id, 

Many  waters  and  springs  will  never  freese ;  and 

many  parts  in  rivers  and  lakes,  where  there  are 

mineral  emptiotts,  will  still  persist  without  oongdation, 

Broione't  Vulgar  Erromt, 

When  water  eongeaU,  the  surface  of  the  ice  is 
smooth  and  level,  as  the  surface  of  the  water  was 
before.  Bwmet'$  Theory, 

There  are  oongdatuma  of  the  redundant  water,  pre- 
cipitations, and  many  other  operations. 

Arbuthnot  on  Air, 

The  chymists  define  salt,  from  some  of  its  piopep- 
tieR,  to  be  a  body  fixable  in  the  fire,  and  oongdaUe 
again  by  cold  into  brittle  glebes  or  crystals. 

Id,  on  AUmenii, 
In  whose  capacious  womb 
A  vapoury  deluge  lies,  te  snow  congealed, 

Thornton.   Wtnier, 

If  the  moon  had  no  atmosphere  at  the  time  of  its 
elevation  from  the  earth,  or  if  its  atmosphere  was 
afterwards  stolen  from  it  by  the  earth's  attraction,  the 
water  on  the  moon  would  rise  quickly  into  vapour ; 
and  the  cold  produced  by  a  certain  quantity  of  this 
evaporation  would  eongmi  the  remainder  of  it. 

IJaffwtn, 

Mr.  Hunter  by  veiy  curious  experiments  discovered 
thijt  the  living  principle  in  fish,  in  vegetables,  and 
even  in  eggs  and  seeds,  possesses  a  power  of  resisting 
congeUtion,  Id. 

And  if  we  now  and  tl^^  a  sigh  must  heave 
At  quitting  even  those  we  quit  in  strife. 
No  doubt  we  weep  for  those  the  heart  endears — 
That  is,  till  deeper  griefr  oongetd  our  tears. 

Byron,  DonJwam, 
How  long  in  his. damp  trance  young  Juan  lay. 

He  knew  not,  for  the  earth  was  gone  for  him. 
And  time  had*  nothing  more  of  night  nor  day 

For  his  congealing  blood,  and  senses  dim.  Jd, 


Congelation  is  applicable  to  metals,  hIipti 
they  resume  their  solid  form  after  being  heated; 
to  water  when  it  freezes,  to  wax,  spermaceti,  &c. 
when  the^  become  solid  after  having  been  kd- 
dered  fluid  by  heat ;  and,  in  general,  to  all  pro- 
cesses, where  the  whole  substance  of  the  fluid  it 
converted  into  a  solid :  but  it  differs  from  crys- 
tallisation ;  because,  in  the  latter  process,  though 
the  salt  passes  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  liquid  is  always  left 
Tlie  process  of  congelation,  in  all  cases,  depend* 
upon,  or  is  at  least  accompanied  with,  the  emis- 
sion of  heat,  as  has  been  evinced  by  ezperimeDts 
made  not  only  in  vrater,  but  on  tpermaoeti,  wax, 
fee.;  for  in  all  these,  though  the  theimometer 
immersed  in  them  continued,  while  fluid,  to  de- 
scend gradually  till  a  certain  period,  yet  it  was 
as  constantly  observed  to  remain  stationary,  or 
even  to  ascend,  whUe  the  congelation  went  on. 
The  most  difficult  metal,  of  wbich  the  congela- 
tion has  been  actually  ascertained,  is  mercury. 
This  was  long  thought  capable  of  resisting  any 
degree  of  cold  whatever ;  and  it  is  only  within 
these  few  years  that  its  congelation,  by  artificial 
means,  was  known,  and  still  more  lately,  that 
some  climates  were  found  to  be  so  severe  as  to 
congeal  this  fluid  by  the  cold  of  the  atmosphere. 
See  Cold. 

CONGEMINATION,  n.  $.  old  Fr.  eongmy- 
tion ;  Lat.  congemintUio.  *  A  doubling ;   a  fre- 
quent repeating. 
CONGE'NERATE,  v,  o.^     Fr.     congenm, 
Co'nobner,  n.  $,  f  adjective,used  only 

Conge'neracy,  71.  s.  >  in  anatomy  and  bo- 
Conge'nerous.  a((^'.  itany;  Itel.  adj. 
Conge'nerousness.  Jeongenert;  Latin, 
congenerare.  The  verb,  which  is  little  used,  sig- 
nifies to  beget ;  to  cause.  Congener,  which  is 
adopted,  without  alteration,  from  the  Latin, 
means  that  which  is  of  the  same  kind  or  stock. 

Hie  cheny-tree  has  been  often  grafted  on  the  Isn- 
rel,  to  which  it  is  a  oon^M^r.  Ifdler, 

Those  bodies,  being  of  a  eongetkefom  nature,  do  resp 
dily  receive  the  impressions  of  their  nature. 

^BromneU  Vmlgar  Emm$, 
From  extreme  and  lasdng  colds  proceeds  a  great  nm 
of  apoplexies,  and  other  ooN^eMreiit  diseases. 

ArbnOmoionAir. 

CONGE'NIAL,  a4^'.   *\     lAtammdgema. 

Congenia'lity,  n. «.   I  Partaking  of  the  same 

Conge'n  I  ALNESS,  It.  I.  i*  nature  or  disposition; 

Conoe'mxous,  n.  i.  J  similar  in  feelings  and 
habits ;  suitable,  beneficial,  adapted  to.  Conge- 
nious,  which  means  being  of  the  same  kind,  is 
obsolete. 

He  sprang,  withoot  any  help,  by  a  kind  of  eongeiael 
oompoeare,  as  we  ma^  term  it,  to  the  Ukencas  of  our 
late  sovereign  and  master.  WoUtm, 

You  look  with  pleasure  on  those  things  wfaidi  are 
somewhat  comgenitU,  and  of  a  remote  kindred  to  year 
own  coooepiions.  Dryddk'e  Dedicai,  i^Jm, 

In  the  Uood  thus  dropped  there  remains  a  spirit  of 
life  eongemum  to  that  in  the  body.  Beitu 

Smit  with  the  love  of  sister  ans  we  cnme. 

And  met  oimgeML,  mingling  flame  widk  flame. 

F^fe, 

He  acquires  a  eoorage,  and  stiffneai  of  0|Mmon,  net 
at  all  cwgvMoX  with  him.  &^* 
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And  light  along  the  faify  Pleuwef 
Her  gncn  tdbet  glittering  to  the  mom^  "^ 

Wantooa  on  silken  wing.    And  goblins  all 
To  the  damp  dungeon  shrink,  or  hoary  hall. 
Or  ireit«ard»  with  impetuous  flight. 
Shoot  to  the  deaert  ividms  of  their  etmgeMtU  night. 

Beattie, 
If  e'er  in  dnsky  cave  or  midnight  bower 

The  young  Bndymion  blessed  yoar  tender  care ; 
If  e'er  }oq  felt  the  sympathetic  power, 

Conginuai  spirits  in  pure  essencq  share ; 
Let  me,  hat  queen  of  eve !  in  thy  still  hour. 
Clasp  her  I  love ;  like  thee,  most  chaste,  most  fair. 

Lefttey. 
Whate'er  the  theme-— thiongh  every  age  and  dime, 
Cmiyemal  passions  meet  the*  according  riiyme : 
The  pride  of  Glory — Pity's  sigh  sincere — 
Yoath's  ardent  blush    and  Beanty's  virgin  tear. 

Sheridtm, 
CoKgeniai  to  my  pensive  breast 
O'er  shadowing  clouds  the  skies  invest ; 
Fsst  falling  showers  deform  the  glade. 
No  cheering  ray  dispels  the  shade.         Huddesfird, 
All  is  gentle :  nought 
Stirs  rudely ;  but,  congenial  with  the  night. 
Whatever  walks  is  gliding  like  a  spright. 

Bynm.     The  Do^  of  Venice, 

CONGE'NITE,  adj,  Lat.  congenitus.  Of  the 
mme  birth ;  born  with  aDotlier ;  connate  ;  begot* 
ten  together. 

Many  conclusions  of  moral  and  intellectual  truths^ 
•enn,  upon  this  account,  to  be  congenite  with  us,  con- 
oatntal  to  us,  and  engraven  in  the  very  frame  of  the 
sod.  HaWi  Origin  of  Manlamd, 

Did  we  leam  an  alptiabet  in  our  embryo-state  ^  And 
how  eomes  it  to  pass,  that  we  are  not '  aware  of  any 
siuh  eongemie  apprehensions.  OUmoiile's  Scepeis, 

CCyNGER,  n.  $.  Lat.  congrut ;  Gr.  yoyypoc. 
The  sea-eel. 

Many  fish,  whose  shspe  and  nature  are  much  like 
the  eel,  frequent  both  the  sea  and  fresh  rivers ;  as 
the  mighty  conger,  taken  often  in  the  Severn. 

WalUm't  At^kr. 

CoiG£&,  io  zoology.    See  Murana. 


CovoER  Eel's  Head,  is  a 
change  borne  in  heraldry ;  as  ar» 
gent,  a  conger's  bead  couped  on 
a  pale,  name  Gascoigne,  a  h- 
raily  from  the  Isle  of  Ely. 


CONGEHIES,  n.  s.  Lat.  A  mass  of  small 
bodies  heaped  up  together. 

Tbe  air  is  nothing  but  a  congeriee,  or  heap  of  small, 
s.-id£or  the  most  part,  of  flexible  paitides,  of  several 
sizes,  and  of  all  kfaids  of  figures.  Boyle, 

Each  bud  has  a  leaf,  which  is  its  lungs^  appropri- 
ated to  it,  and  the  bark  of  the  tree  is  a  oongeriot  of  the 
roots  of  these  individual  buds.  Darwin, 

CONGE'ST,i;.a.     ^     Ut  cangerere ,   con^ 

Conge'stable,  a^.  >ge8tum.    To  heap  up ; 

CoHGifsTioN,  n. «.  3  to  accumulate ;  to  col- 
lect together;  to  bring  into  one  mass.  Conges- 
tion is,  a  heaping  together ;  formation  of  a  mass ; 
a  collection  of  pus,  as  in  abscesses. 

Yet  his  amgeeted  wealth  shall  melt  like  snow. 

Simdye, 

Congeetion  is  then  said  to  be  the  cause  of  a  tumour, 
when  the  growth  of  it  is  slow,  and  without  paiu. 


CONGIARIUM,  in  antiquity,  a  larges  or 
bounty  of  money,  given  by  tbe  Roman  emperors 
to  the  people,  upon  certain  occasions,  by  the 
hands  of  certain  officers  called  seouesten,  or  di- 
visores.  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Nero,  stand  in 
history  among  the  most  profiise  in  their  congiarii 
to  the  people.  Nero  was  the  first  who  comme- 
moratea  his  corruption  by  stamping  the  monev 
with  which  he  bribed  the  slaves  of  Rome,  with 
the  image  and  superscription  of  baseness.  The 
type  of  the  medals  or  coins  which  represented, 
and  were  struck  for  the  congiarii,  exhibited  tbe 
tyrant  seated  upon  his  suggestum,  or  chair,  borne 
up  bv  men,  giving  a  tessera,  or  ticket. 

CO'NGI A  R Y,  n.  s,  Lat.  congiarium,  from  coii- 
gitu,  a  measure  of  com.  A  gift  distributed  to 
the  Roman  people  or  soldiery,  originally  in  com, 
afterwards  in  money. 

We  see  on  them  the  emperor  and  general  officen, 
standing  as  they  distributed  a  oot^iorg  to  the  soldiers 
or  people.  Addimm* 

CONGIUS,  a  liquid  measure  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  containing  one-quarter  of  the  amphora, 
one-quarter  of  the  uma^  or  six  sextarii.  The 
congiu.<i,  in  English  measure,  contains  2,070,676 
solid  inches;  Uiat  is,  seven  pints  4942  solid 
inches. 

CONGLA'CIAT£,i;.n.  (     Lat.    conflaciare. 

Conglacia'tion,  n. ».  S  To  convert  mto  ice; 
to  effect  congelation.  The  state  of  being  con- 
verted into,  tbe  act  of  converting  into,  ice. 

If  crystal  be  a  stone,  it  is  concreted  by  a  mineral 
spirit,  and  lapidifical  principles  v  for,  while  it  remained 
in  a  fluid  body,  it  was  a  subject  very  unfit  for  proper 
eongladaiion,  Browne, 

No  other  doth  properly ooi^Iactcrff  but  water:  for 
the  determination  of  quicksilver  is  properly  fixation, 
and  that  of  milk  coagulation.      Id,  Vtilgar  Errame, 

CONGLETON,  a  market-town  of  Cheshire, 
seated  on  the  Dean.  It  has  considerable  ma- 
nufhctories  of  silk,  cotton,  and  leather  gloves ; 
with  a  market  on  Saturday.  The  town  is  go- 
verned by  a  mayor  and  six  aldermen,  and  is  ex- 
tremely clean  and  neat  in  its  appearance.  There 
is  also  a  small  but  elegant  chapel  of  ease.  It  is 
seven  miles  south  of  Macclesfield,  and  164  north- 
west of^  London. 
CO'NGLOBATE,v.a.&fl47*.N  Lat.  conglo- 
Conglo'be,  V,  a,  I  bare,  from  con 

Co'nglobately,  oifv.  >and  globuSf   a 

Conglo'bation,  n.  s.  Iball.    To  col- 

Conglo'bulate,  V,  n.  J  lect  into  a  glo- 

bular mass;  to  aggregate  into  a  bard  ball;  to 
come  together  into  a  round  mass.  Tlie  act  of 
forming  such  a  mass ;  the  mass  itself.  Diyden 
uses  the  adjective,  conglobate,  with  the  accent  on 
the  second  syllable :  *  Were  fixed  congU/hate  in 
his  soul.' 

Then  he  founded,  then  conglobed 
Like  things  to  like.  Milton's  Paradiee  Loet, 

Thither  they 

Hasted  with  glad  precipitance,  up-rolled. 

As  drops  on  dust  oonglobing  from  the  dry.        Id, 

In  this  spawn  are  discerned  many  specks,  or  little 

eonglobatiom,  which  in  time  become  black.      Browne, 

The  testicle,  as  is  said,  is  one  large  conglobated 

gland,  consisting  of  soft  fibres,  all  in  one  convolution. 

Grew. 
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Fluids  mre  separated  ttom  the  Mood  in  the  liver, 
and  the  other  conglohate  and  conglomerate  glands. 

Cheyne's  PhUouphical  Prmciple$. 
For  all  their  centre  found, 
Hnng  to  the  goddess,  and  cohered  aronnd  : 
Kot  closer,  orh  in  orb  conglobed,  are  seen 
The  bnzzing  bees  abont  their  dusky  queen. 

PopeU  Duntiad, 
Compressed  and  omtglobatcd  into  one  gross  and  gene. 
ral  idea.  Jo/m$on, 

A  number  of  them  eonghbulate  together,  by  flying 
round  and  round.  Irf, 

Conglobate  Glands.    See  Anatomy. 
CONGLO'MERATE,  v,  a.  &  adj,  >    Ut.  con- 
Conglomera'tion,  n.5.  iglomerare, 

from  con  and  glomerare.  To  wind  round,  to 
form  a  bottom  of  thread,  is  the  idea  conveyed  by 
the  root  of  these  words. .  The  English  verb  also 
signifies  to  collect  into  a  ball ;  to  intertwine  sepa- 
rate fibres  into  one  spherical  mass ;  to  gather  into 
masses.  The  meanings  of  the  adjective  and  noun 
are  obvious. 

Hie  beams  of  light,  when  they  are  multiplied  and 
m^lamerate,  generate  heat.    Bacon**  Natural  Hittofy. 
The  multiplication  and  ocmglomeratitm  of  sevnds 
doth  generate  rarefaction  of  the  air.  Id. 

The  liver  is  one  great  conglomerated  gland,  com« 
posed  of  innumerable  small  glands,  each  of  which  con- 
sisteth  of  soft  fibres,  in  a  distinct  or  separate  convolu- 
tion. Grmai't  Comnologia, 
Fluids  are  separated  in  the  liver,  and  the  other  con- 
globate and  conglomerate  glands. 

Cheyne't  PkUogephioal  Principle$. 

Conglomerate  Flowers  are  those  growing 
on  a  branching  foot-stalk,  to  which  they  are  irre- 
gularly but  closely  connected.  This  mode  of 
inflorescence  is  opposed  to  that  in  which  the 
flowers  are  irregularly  and  loosely  supported  on 
their  foot-stalks,  hence  termed  a  diffuse  panicle. 
S«e  Panicle.  The  term  is  exemplified  in  se- 
veral species  of  the  poa,  fescue  grass,  and  agrostis. 

Conglomerate  Glands.    See  Anatomy. 

CONGLUTINATE,t;.a.,t;.n.,&fldj.^  French 

CONGLUTIN a'TION,  ft.  8.  f  COTlgblr 

CoKCLxfTiVATiVE,  adj.  i  titter  ; 

Conglutina'tor,  n.  t.  J  It.  conr- 

gbitinare  ;  Span,  congluiinar ;  Lat.  congUttinare. 
The  original  meaning  of  conglutinate  is,  to  glue 
together ;  whence,  to  effect  a  reunion  of  parts ;  to 
cause  to  adhere ;  to  cement ;  to  heal  wounds ;  to 
unite  by  the  intervention  of  a  callus.  Congluti- 
native  remedies  are  conglutinators ;  that  is,  reme- 
dies capable  of  making  wounds  unite,  of  pro- 
ducing conglutination. 

Starch,  which  is  nothing  but  the  flower  of  bran, 
will  make  a  clinging  paste,  the  which  will  conglutinate 
some  things.  Sir  W.  Petty. 

The  cause  is  a  temperate  conglutination ;  for  both 
bodies  are  clammy  and  viscous,  and  do  bridle  the  de- 
flux  of  humours  to  the  hurts.   Bacon's  Natural  History. 

To  this  elongation  of  the  fibres  is  owing  the  tmion 
or  conglmtination  of  parts  separated  by  a  wound. 

Arhahttot  on  Alimente. 

The  osteocoUa  is  recommended  as  a  oonglutinaior  of 
broken  bones.  Woodward  on  Foails. 

CONGO,  an  extensive  country  in  the  south- 
west of  Africa :  it  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  river  Zaire,  or  Cctigo,  which  separates  it  from 
Loango ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic.    The 


interior  limits  of  the  country  are,  at  present,  un- 
certain ;  the  observations  of  our  modem  travellers 
having  been,  principally,  directed  towaxds  the 
exploration  of  the  river  Zaire,  rather  than  to  the 
extent  of  the  country.  It  is  supposed,  however, 
to  extend  several  hundred  miles  m  every  direction. 
Angola  and  Benguela  are  situated  to  the  south ; 
whilst  the  eastern  frontier  is  stated  to  be  com- 
posed of  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  inhabited 
by  the  savage  tribe  of  &e  Giagas,  who  frequently 
make  desolating  incursions  into-  the  territory  of 
Congo. 

Before  the  expedition  to  explore  the  river 
Zaire,  undertaken  by  captain  Tuckey  in  1816, 
we  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  any  certain 
knowledge  respecting  the  general  appearance  of 
the  country.  The  missionaries,  sent  by  the 
churdi  of  Rome,  were,  prior  to  this  expedition, 
our  only  authorities,  and  their  reports  of  the  great 
splendor  and  civilisation  of  Congo  have  since 
been  discovered  to  be  much  exaggerated.  Cap- 
tain Tuckey  found  the  country  far  from  being 
highly  cultivated.  He  states  that  the  alluvial 
banks,  indeed,  as  far  up  as  Embomma  are  covered 
vrith  luxuriant  verdure ;  but  this  is  the  effect  of 
nature  and  not  of  cultivation,  v Higher  up  the 
river  Zaire,  he  found  bare  mountains  from  2000 
to  3000  feet  in  height,  composed  chie6y  of  mica 
slate,  sienite,  and  quartz  ;  the  villages  and  culti- 
vated spots  are,  for  the  most  part,  situated  in  the 
ravines  and  tops  of  these  mountains.  Farther 
up  still,  the  mountains  open,  and  allow  the  rirer 
to  flow  in  a  wider  channel.  They  are  composed 
here  of  limestone  and  clay,  and  the  greater  port 
of  tlie  surface  is  fit  for  cultivation. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  Congo  appear 
to  be  ample,  and,  ror  several  of  the  most  valuable, 
it  seems  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  Portuguese.' 
The  large  trees  are  only  found  in  the  valleys,  or 
thinly  sprinkled  over  the  sides  and  summits  of 
the  hills ;  those  which  principally  characterise  the 
landscape,  and  appear  to  be  very  general  along 
the  whole  extent  ot  the  shores,  are  the  adansonia, 
bombax  pentandrum,  anthoaleista,  masanga  of 
the  natives  (the  genus  related  to  cecropia),  eltfis 
Guiniensb,  raphia  rinifera,  and  pandanus  coade- 
labrum.  On  the  alluvial  banks,  the  mangrov^e, 
mixed  with  the  palm,  the  adansonia,  and  the 
bombax,  with  occasional  clusters  of  the  Egyptian 
papyrus,  forms  the  grand  feature  of  vegetation. 
The  principal  articles  of  food  are  maize,  cassava, 
both  sweet  and  bitter,  two  kinds  of  pulse,  the 
cytisus  cajaa,  and  a  species  of  phaseolas,  and 
ground  nuts  (arachis  nypogsa).  The  common 
yam,  and  another  species  of  dioscoxia,  so  biUer 
as  to  require  four  days  boiling  to  free  it  from  its 
pernicious  qualities ;  sugar-cane,  capsicum,  and 
tobacco,  are  among  the  alimentary  plants  of 
secondary  importance.  The  principal  fruits  are 
the  plantain,  pine-apples, — ^the  first  a  native  of 
the  East  and  theT>ther  of  the  West  Indies,  pum|>- 
kins,  the  papaw,  limes,  oranges,  the  tamarind, 
and  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  plum,  called  safa. 
The  plant,  however,  of  the  most  importance  to 
the  natives,  is  the  elseis  Guiniensis,  or  oiUpalm, 
which  flourishes  here  as  in  all  parts  of  N\'estem 
Africa,  and  is,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Congo,  what 
the  cocoa-tree  is  to  many  of  the  Asiatic  islanderc. 
From  the  juice  of  this  tree  they  make  their  best 
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palm  wine,  a  beverage  which  is  found  extremely 
pleasant  and  refreshing. 

The  fruits  indigenous  to  Congo,  are  the  anona 
SenegaleosiSy  sarcocepholas,  a  species  of  cream- 
ffoit,  chrysobolaras  icaca,  a  species  of  ximenia, 
aod  another  of  antidesiva.  Professor  Smith,  the 
celebrated  botanist  attached  to  the  expedition 
alraody  alluded  to,  enumerates  620  species  and 
genera  of  plants,  in  his  Herbarium,  which  be  had 
collected  m  Congo;  of  these  only  about  250  are 
absolutely  new ;  nearly  an  equal  number  flourish 
in  other  parts  of  equinoctial  Africa  :  and  about 
seventy  are  found  in  other  regions  within  the 
tropics.  No  natural  order,  that  is  absolutely  new, 
exists  in  Professor  Smith's  Herbarium,  nor  has 
one  &mily  been  found  peculiar  to  equmoctial 
Africa. 

Like  all  other  parts  of  this  mighty  contment, 
Congo  abounds  m  wild  animals ;  among  which 
may  be  enumerated  lions,  elephants,  leopards, 
bufialoes,  antelopes,  wild-hogs,  porcupines,  and 
a  great  variety  of  monkeys,  the  principal  species 
of  which  are  of  a  large  size,  and  have  black  hcea. 
The  rivers  abound  with  those  monsters,  the  hip- 
popotamus and  the  crocodile.  The  lower  part  of 
it  contains  also  plenty  of  excellent  fish.  Domes- 
tic animals  are  but  of  few  species  and  scarce. 
Those  chiefly  used  for  food,  are  hogs,  goats, 
fowls,  Muscovy  ducks,  and  pigeons.  They  have 
also  a  few  sheep,  for  the  most  part  spotted,  and 
having  hair  instead  of  wool. 

Congo  is  exempted  from  many  of  the  noxious 
insects,  &c.  which  generally  swarm  in  hot  cli- 
mates. Their  principal  pests  of  this  sort  are 
bugs,  fleas,  and  ants. 


and  at  so  moderate  an  expense,  that  a  f^w  fowls 
or  ducks  are  generally  considered  an  equivalent 
for  a  bouse  composed  of  six  pieces.  The  dwel- 
lings of  the  chenoo  or  chief,  are,  however,,  more 
elaborately  formed ;  they  consist  of  palm  leaves 
very  ingeniously  matted  together,  and  are,  some- 
times, enclosed  within  a  fence  of  reeds.  Their 
household  furniture,  like  that  of  all  uncultivated 
tribes,  is  extremely  simple.  Their  beds  and 
baskets  are  formed  solely  from  the  leaves  and 
fibres  of  the  palm  :  gourds  and  calabashes  form 
their  bowls  and  bottles.  They  manufacture  rude 
earthen  vessels  for  cooking  their  food,  and  wooden 
spoons  for  eating  it.  Their  only  clothing  is  a 
inece  of  baft,  or  grass  matting,  bound  round  their 
loins;  the  women  use  rings  ofbrass  or  iron,  bracelets 
of  beads,  cowries,  seeds  of  plants,  or  lions'  teeth  by 
way  of  ornament ;  and  so  great  is  their  love  of  finery, 
that  but  very  few  females  are  seen  without  having 
their  arms,  legs,  or  necks^  graced  with  one  or  • 
more  of  these  articles. 

The  slate  of  society  in  Congo,  appears  to  be 
nearly  the  same  as.  that  which  prevails  amongst 
all  negro  nations ;  though,  in  their  moral  and 
physical  character,  they  ought  perhaps  to  be 
placed  low  in  the  scale  of  African  civilisation. 
The  Congoese  may  be  divided  into  five  classes : — 
the  chenoo,  and  his  family ;  the  mafooks,  or  col- 
lectors of  the  revenue ;  the  foomoos,  or  yeomanry  '^ 
the  fishermen  and  laborers;  and,  lastly,  the  slaves. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  chenoo  is  hereditary  in 
the  female  line ;  thus  no  son  of  the  chenoo  can  suc- 
ceed his  father  unless  his  mother  be  of  royal 
blood.  The  affia  is  little  distinguished  either  by 
dress  or  accommodations  from  that  of  the  subject : 


The  vast  and  overwhelming  armies,  spoken  of  a  small  staff  of  black  wood,  inlaid  with  lead  or 

by  the  Catholic  missionaries,  Carli,  Merolla,  &c.,  copper,  is  the  official  ensign  of  the  chief.    The 

have  been  discovered  by  captain  Tuckey,  to  have  daughters  of  the  chenoo  are  allowed  to  choose 

existed  only  in  the  fertile  brains  of  their  histo-  their  own  husbands,  over  whom  they  become 

rians,  unless  we  can  conceive,  that  in  the  space  most  absolute  mistresses,  and  can  even  extend 


of  two  centuries,  pestilence,  ^ine,  and  the  slave 
trade,  have  swept  not  only  them,  but  even  their 
very  memory  away  from  their  native  shores.  In- 
stead of  the  hosts  of  warrior  s,  which  could  be 


their  prerogative  to  the  selling 'of  a  refractory 
spouse  to  slavery ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  easily 
TOlieved,  that  the  honor  of  a  royal  alliance  is  a 
matter  but  of  little  emulation  amongst  the  gallants 


counted  only  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  the  .  of  the  Congoese  court.  There  is  a  vast  number 
prince  who  can  now  rally  to  his  standard  200  of  petty  chiefe  scattered  throughout  the  territory, 
troops,  and  furnish  even  half  of  these  with  mus-    but  all  of  these  acknowledge  a  supremacy  to  the 


kets,  becomes  an  object  of  terror  and  consterna- 
tion to  all  this  part  of  Africa.  According  to  the 
statements  put  forth  by  the  missionaries  already 
mentioned,  the  population  of  Congo  would  place 
it  on  a  level  with  the  most  prosperous  countries 
of  Europe.  Captain  Tuckey,  however,  found 
the  country  but  very  thinly  inhabited :  the  most 
considerable  banza,  or  town,  he  visited,  was 
Cooloo,  which  did  not  contain  above  100  huts, 
and  the  population  did  not  exceed  600.  £m- 
bomma,  another  town,  consisted  of  sixty  huts,  and 
500  inhabitanU ;  and  Inga,  of  seventy  huts  and 
300  inhabitants.    The   principal   town   of  the 


Blindv  N'Congo,  or  general  sovereign  of  the  coun- 
try, who  resides  at  Congo,  which  is  most  probably 
the  St.  Salvador  of  the  Portuguese : — this  city, 
however,  has  not  been  visited  by  any  recent 
traveller. 

The  Congoese  are  of  middle  size ;  their  fea- 
tures are  not  so  strongly  marked,  nor  their  color 
so  deeply  dyed,  as  those  of  the  more  northern 
tribes  of  negroes;  and  their  physiognomy  is 
said  to  express  great  openness,  simplicity,  and 
innocence.  On  Captain  Tucke/s  party  first  en- 
tering the  river  Zaire,  they  discovered  a  quantity 
of  burnt  human  bones  and  sculb,  hanging  on 


country  is  called  Congo,  and  is  situated  about   'the  branches  of  some  trees,  which  naturally  led 


six  days'  journey  in  the  interior. 

The  Tillages  and  towns  of  Congo  are,  gene- 
rally, placed  amidst  groves  of  palm,  and  the 
beautinil  adansonia.  Their  huts  are  constructed 
with  large  mats,  woven  togethei  by  the  fibres  of 

Cts,  or  a  reedy  kind  of  grass  which  flourishes 
in  great  abundance.    An  habitation  of  this 
kind  can  be  erected  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes, 


\o  the  suspicion  of  the  inhabitants  being  canni- 
bab ;  it  was  subsequently  found,  however,  that 
this  was  their  place  of  public  execution,  and  that 
nothing  could  be  more  abhorrent  from  their  prao* 
tice  than  the  disgusting  enormity  of  eating 
human  flesh ;  it  fact,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  doubt, 
whether  a  negro  cannibal  at  the  present  day 
exists.     Indolence,  the  besetting  vice  of  the 
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continent  of  Africa,  appears  to  be  their  greatest 
hindrance  to  improvement.   They  make  but  little 
iise  of  domestic  animals  for  draught  and  agricul- 
ture.    The  women  alone  cultivate  the  land, 
carry  the  produce  to  market,  range  the  forests  to 
provide  food  and  firing,  and  oftentimes,  in  their 
canoes,  formed  from  the  excavated  trunks  of  the 
cotton-tree  or  bombax,  skim  the  bosom  of  the 
most  dangerous  lakes  to  procure  fish  for  their 
unnatural  roasters,  while  they  supinely  recline 
uoder  the  shade  of  the  wide-spreadmg  adansonia, 
the  monarch  of  the  forest  wearing  out  the  lazy 
hours  stringing  cowrie  shells,  or  strumming  on 
some  musi«d  instrument :  or  if  they  exert  them- 
selves at  all,  it  is  in  dancing  by  moonlight,  or  in- 
dolently sauntering  about  their  habitations.  They 
are  represented,  however,  as  lively  and  good 
natured,  hospitable,  and  at  all  times  ready  to 
share  their  miserable  pittance  with  the  stranger 
or  passing  sojourner.    They  are  also  said  to  be 
very  honest ;  the  rights  of  propertjr  are  strictly 
observed,  aiid  the  division  is  sometimes  carried 
to  so  fine  a  point,  that  three,  four,  or  six  persons 
occasionally  claim  a  right  in  a  single  fowl  or  pig. 
Every  man  in  Congo  has  vrives  according  to  his 
degree  or  rank  in  society.    The  chenoo  has  as 
many  as  fifty,  and  some  of  the  mafooks  from  ten 
to  twenty.    The  females  belonging  to  the  highest 
dignitaries    were  offered   to  captain  Tuckey's 
party  on  terms,  and  ip  language  the  most  dis- 
gustingly obscene,  for  the  most  trifling  considera- 
tion,   llie  cblenoo  himself  estimated  the  virtue 
of  any  -of  his  wives  or  daughters,  simply  at  the 
rate  of  a  few  beads  or  a  glass  of  rum.    The 
females,  on  their  part,  did  not  appear  averse  to 
these  arrangements,  )>ut  manifest^  much  indig- 
nation when  the  offers  of  their  husbands  or  fathers 
were  despised  or  rejected  by  the  Europeans.    It 
is  but  justice  to  presume,  however,  that  this  dis- 
regard of  modesty  b  unknown  in  those  parts 
where  the  European  slave  merchant  has  not  in- 
truded; for,  as  captain  Tuckey  advanced  fiuther 
up  the  river,  he  met  vrith  no  recurrence  of  this 
offensive  custom.    Adultery  amongst  the  natives 
is  punished  by  the  slavery  of  both  the  offenders ;  • 
and,  if  one  of  the  parties  be  the  wife  of  a  chenoo, 
the  paramour  is  liable  to  suffer  death.    An  atro- 
cious crime,  singular  from  the  simple  form  of  their 
society,  prevails  amongst  the  Congoese ;  it  is  that 
of  poisoning.    Amongst  a  people  so  little  en- 
lightened, it  is  matter  of  no  wonder  that  super- 
stition should  be  so  prevalent.    The  Portuguese 
missionary  Carazzi,  a  Capuchin  friar,  stated  the 
principal  body  of  the  natives  to  be  good  Ca- 
tholics ;  but  the  English  who  have  lately  visited 
Congo,  found  but  few  or  no  vestiges  of  the 
benefits  of  that  civilisation  and  conversion  so 
much  extolled  by  the  Romish  church. 

At  Loando,  the  natives  exhibited  their  relics, 
rosaries  or  crosses  ana  Agnus  Deis,  jumbled  to- 
gether with  their  domestic  fetiches.  The  fetiche 
may,  indeed,  be  said  to  form  their  only  religion,  and 
there  is  nothing  so  vile  in  nature  or  art,  that  is 
not  regarded  l^  the  nenoes  "as  fit  for  this  potent 
charm  against  evil,  ^e  horn-hoof,  hair,  teeth, 
or  bones,  of  the  most  savage  animal  that  prowls 
through  the  forest;  the  feathers,  claws,  beaks, 
skulls,  and  bones,  of  the  meanest  bird  that  flies 
in  tlie  air;  the  shells  and  fins  of  fishes;  the 
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heads  or  skins  of  the  filthiest  snakes  or  reptilt-s 
that  crawl  on  the  earth ;  pieces  of  old  coppetf 
iron,  wood,  seeds  of  plants,  are  severally  used 
to  form  a  fetiche,  and  sometimes  it  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  them  all.  The  priests  are  the  usual 
artificers  of  these  fetiches,  and  are  said  to  derive 
considerable  emolument  from  the  sale  of  them. 
These  charms  are  considered  by  the  negroes  u 
a  protection  against  every  danger  '  flesh  is  heir 
to  ;'  and  if  it  should  so  happen  that  the  wearer 
perish,  through  the  very  means  against  which 
the  fetiche  had  been  adopted ;  it  is  not  for  want 
of  protective  potency  in  the  charm,  but  for  some 
offence,  real  or  imaginary,  of  which  the  pos- 
sessor has  been  guilty. 
CONGRATULATE,  v.  a,  &  nr 
Congratula'tion,  ft.  ». 
Congra'tulant,  adj, 
Congra'tulator,  ft.  5. 
Conora'tulatory,  (U^. 
gratular ;  Lat.  congratulari.  To  express  joy  to 
another  that  he  has  experienced  any  thing  which 
contributes  to  his  welrare ;  to  compliment  on  any 
fortunate  event ;  to  rejoice  in  conjunction  with ; 
to  felicitate  ones'  self.  It  is  the  opposite  of  con- 
dole. Sometimes,  says  Johnson,  it  has  the  ac- 
cusative case  of  the  cause  of  joy,  and  to  before 
the  person.  He  miglit  have  added,  that  tiib 
usage  is  obsolete. 

He  sent  Hadoram  his  son  to  king  David,  to  cm* 
gnUuiate  him,  because  he  had  fought  against  Hadare- 
aer,  and  smitten  him.  1  Chron.  xviii.  iO. 

Nothing  more  fortunately  auspidoos  could  happen 
to  us,  at  our  first  entrance  upon  the  government,  than 
such  a  eongratuhior.  MUt». 

Forth  rushed  in  haste  the  great  consulting  peers, 
Raised  from  the  dark  divan,  and  with  like  joy 
CongnUukmt  approached  him.  Id,  Pandim  Ud, 

1  think  the  little  I  have  enough,  and  do  not  detirs 
to  live  higher,  or  die  richer,  tHan  I  am  ;  and  there- 
fore you  have  reason  rather  to  pity  the  folly,  than 
cotigrahdaU  the  fortune,  that  engages  me  in  the  whirl- 
pool, lodkf. 
An  ecclesiastical  union  within  yourselves,  I  ui 
rather  ready  to  congmtuiaU  to  you. 

Sprait*9  Semom. 
The  subjects  of  England  mtiy  amgrattdate  to  them* 
selves,  that  the  nature  of  our  government,  and  the 
clemency  of  our  king,,  secure  us. 

Drydat's  Preface  to  Aurengsebe. 
I  cannot  but  congnhdate  with  my  country,  which 
hath  outdone  all  Europe  in  advancing  convezsatioii. 

Svift, 
I  congratviate  our  English  tongue,  that  it  has  been 
enriched  with  words  from  all  our  neighbours. 

WattaU  Loffkk. 

I  must  be  tolerably  sure,  before  I  venture  fublidy 

to  eongrahdate  men  upon   a  blessing,  that  they  have 

really  received  one.  Burke, 

The  effect  of  liberty  to  individaa!s  is,  that  they  nay 

do  what  th^  please ;  we  ought  to  see  what  it  will 

please  them  to  do,  before  we  risque  cangrahdat'kmf 

which  may  be  soon  turned  into  complaints.  Id- 

To  my  inexpressible  surprise,  I  found   them  m  a 

sort  of  public  capacity,  by  a  congraiidaiarg  address, 

giving  an  authoritative  sanction  to  the  proceedmgs  of 

the  national  assembly  in  France.  f<^* 

Madam,  a  stranger's  purpose  in  these  lays 

Is  to  congrattdate  and  not  to  praise. 

To  give  the  creature  the  Creator's  due 

Were  sin  in  me,  and  an  offence  to  you.       Cavpcf' 
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Pmm  ensues. 
Bat  spoiioos  «iid  shoitlived ;  the  piuy  child 
Of  self-CM9rahdal%  Pride,  begot 
On  fancied  Innocence.     Agmin  he  fails, . 
And  fights  again ;  but  finds  his  best  essay 
A  presage  ominous,  portending  still 
Its  own  dishonour  by  a  worse  relapse.  Id, 

With  all  my  follies  of  youth,  and,  I  fear,  a  few 
Tioes  of  manhood,  still  I  eomgraiidate  myself  on  hav- 
ing had,  in  eaily  days,  religion  strongly  impressed  on 
my  mind.  Burn$. 

All  the  cities  you  have  taken,  all  the  armies  which 
retreated  before  your  leaders,  are  Irat  paltry  subjects 
of  Kif-congratmUMtion,  if  your  land  divides  against  it- 
Mlf,  and  your  dragoons  and  executioners  must  be  let 
loose  against  your  fellow  citizens. 

Byron,  speech  on  the  Frame-breaking  BiU, 

CONGRET.    Fr.  gre.    To  agree  together; 
to  unite  harmoniously.    Not  in  use. 
For  government, 
Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  ond  consent, 
CeHgreeiag  in  a  full  and  natural  close. 

Shaktpeare.  Henry  F. 

To  CONGRE'ET,  v.  n.  From  con  and  greet. 
To  salute  reciprocally.    Not  in  use. 

My  office  hath  so  far  ptevailed. 
That  faee  to  face,  and  royal  eye  to  eye. 
You  hare  «oii^es<ed.  Shakq>eare.  Hemy  V, 

COT^GREGATE,t;.a.,«.«.&  adj,-\      French 
CoMGREGA'TiONy  11.  f.  \cong;reger, 

Cokcrega'tional,  a^,  i  Ital.   con- 

CoNGR^o  ATidNiSTS,  It.  t.  J  gregore ; 

Span,  congregar;  Lat.  congregarCf  from  can  and 
grex,  a  flock.  To  collect  into  one  spot;  to  as- 
semble in  numbers ;  to  meet.  Congregation  sig- 
nifies the  act  of  collecting  together ;  a  collected 
mass  9i  peisoos  or  things;  an  assemblage  of 
persons  wDo  are  met  for  the  public  ivorship  of 
God.  Congregate  is  collected;  compact; 
dosdy  pres^  together.  Congregational  is 
public;  general;  and,  more  commonly,  apper- 
taining to  an  assembly  of  such  Christians  as  hold 
erery  congregation  to  be  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent (£urch. 

Take  ye  the  anm  of  all  the  eongregaiion  oi  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  after  their  families,  by  the  house  of 
their  fathers,  with  the  number  of  their  names,  every 
lasle  by  their  polls.  N%imber»  1 2. 

Tbaa  by  conseil  of  his  wife  Prudence,  this  Meli- 
bens  let 
Callena  great  eof^e^olton  of  folk. 

Chaucer,  Cant.  Tales. 

Any  multitude  of  Christian  men  ceagregated,  may 

be  termed  by  the  name  of  a  church.  Hooker. 

The  words  which  the  minister  first  pronounceth, 

the  whole  eomgregatium  shall  repeat  after  him.         Id, 

He  rails, 
Bven  diere  where  merchants  most  do  congregate. 
On  me,  my  bargains. 

Shaktpeare,  Merehamt  of  Venice, 
This  brave  overchanging  firmament  appears    no 
other  thing  to  me,  than  a  foul  and  pestilent  eongrego' 
Am  of  vapours.  Id. 

Tempests  themselTes,    high    seas,    and   howling 
winds, 
TIm  guttered  rocks  and  eangregaied  sands. 
As  having  sense  of  beaaty,  do  omit 
Their  mortal  nauures.  Id»  OiheOo. 

The«e  waters  were  afterwards  eengregaied,  and 
oiled  thesea.  RMgh't  Hietary  of  the  World. 
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The  means  of  reduction  by  the  fire,  is  but  by  con- 
gregation of  homogeneal  parts.  Bacon, 

Where  the  matter  is  most  congregate,  the  cold  is 
the  greater.  Id,  Natwral  Huforg, 

The  dry  land,  earth  ;  and  the  great  receptacle 
Of  congregated  waters,  he  called  seas ; 
And  saw  that  it  was  good.         Hilton's  Paradiee  'Lett. 

Tis  true  (as  the  old  proverb  doth  relate) 
Eqnals^with  equals  often  congregate.  Denheen, 

The  practice  of  those  that  prefer  houses  before 
churches,  and  a  conventicle  before  the  congregation. 

South, 

Heat  congregates  homogeneal  bodies,  and  separates 
heterogeneid  ones.  Newton's  Optichs, 

If  those  preachers  who  abound  in  epiphonemas 
would  look  a^out^them,  they  would  find  part  of  their 
congr^ation  out  of  countenance,  and  the  other  asleep. 

Svifi, 

Every  parish  has  a  congregational  or  parochial  pres- 
bytery for  the  affairs  of  its  own  circle.  Warton^ 

My  subject  is  only  general  congregational  psalmody. 

IfOMM. 

Ill  fares  the  traveller  now,  and  he  that  stalks 
In  ponderous  boots  beside  his  reeking  team. 
The  wain  goes  heavily,  impeded  sore 
By  congregated  loads  adhering  close 
To  the  clogged  wheels  ;  and  in  ito  sluggish  pace 
Noiseless  appears  a  moving  hill  of  snow.        Camper, 
Compared  with  this,  how  poor  religion's  pride. 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method,  and  of  art. 
When  men  display  to  congregaHons  wide 

Devotion's  every  grace,  except  the  heart.      Bums, 
Explore  the  caverns  dark  and  drear 

Mantled  around  with  deadly  dew. 
Where  congregated  vapours  blue. 

Fired  by  the  taper  glimmering  near. 

Bid  dire  explosion  the  deep  realms  invade. 

Huddisford. 

CoNGBEOATiONy  iu  the  Romish  church,  is  prin- 
cipally used  for  assemblies  of  cardinals,  ap- 
pointed by  the  pope,  and  distributed  into  cham- 
bers, for  the  discharge  of  certain  functions  and 
jurisdiction. 

Congregation  is  also  used  for  a  society  of 
religious  cantoned  out  of  an  order;  and  making 
a  subdivision  of  it.  Such  are  the  congregations 
of  the  oratory  of  Cluny,  &c.  among  the  Bene- 
dictines. 

CoNGREGATXONALisTS,  in  ecclcsiastical  his- 
tory, is  a  name  sometimes  given  to  those  Pro- 
testants who  reject  all  church  government,  ex- 
cept that  of  a  single  congregation,  under  the 
direction  of  one  pastor,  with  deacons,  assistants, 
or  managers.  It  is  equivalent  to  Uie  modem 
term  independents. 

CONGRESBURY,  an  ancient  town  of  So- 
mersetshire, situated  under  the  Mendip  Hills, 
six  miles  from  Axbridge,  and  134^  from  London. 
It  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  St.  Conger, 
the  son  of  an  eastern  emperor,  who  founded  in 
this  place  a  cell  for  twelve  canons.  It  was  for- 
merly a  market  town,  but  now  ranks  only  as  a 
village. 

CCXNGRESS,  II.S.J     Lat.    congrttna,     A 

Congr'ession,  n.  s.  S  coming  together ;  shock ; 

Congr'essive,  adj,  J  conflict ;  a  meeting  of 
diplomatists,  to  settle  affairs  between  different 
nations ;  the  legislature  of  the  North  American 
states.  Congression  is  synonymous  with  con- 
gress, in  the  first  of  the  foregoing  senses.  Con^ 
gressive  denotes  coming  together. 
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If  it  be  understood  of  eezes  conjoined^  all  plants 
are  female ;  and  if  of  dujoined  and  eongrettiee  gene- 
ration, there  is  no  male  or  female  in  them. 

Broume^t  Ytdgar  JESrroun, 

Here  PaUas  urges  on,  and  Lausus  there  ; 
Tlieir  congrest  in  die  field  great  Jove  withstands, 
Bot£  doomed  to  fall,  but  fall  by  greater  hands. 

Dryden'i  Mnad, 

We  sent  out  a  solemn  embassy  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  to  lay  the  crown,  the  peerage,  the  commons 
of  (}reat  Britain,  at  the  feet  of  the  American  con- 
gra».  That  our  disgrace  might  want  no  sort  of 
brightening  and  burnishing,  observe  who  they  were 
that  composed  this  famous  epabassy.  Burke. 

Sir  Benj.  In  short,  her  face  resembles  a  uble 
d'hote  at  Spa — ^whcre  no  two  guests  are  of  a  nation. 

Crabt.  Or,  a  Gongrett  at  the  close  of  a  general 
war — wherein  all  the  members,  even  to  her  eyes,  ap- 
pear to  have  a  different  interest,  and  her  nose  and 
chin  are  the  only  parties  like  to  join  issue. 

Sheridan,  School  for  Scandal, 

There  is,  therefore,  no  absurdity  in  believing  that 
the  most  simple  animals  and  vegetables  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  cornets  of  the  parts  of  decomposing 
organic  matter.  Darwin^ 

Congress,  American,  the  legislative  power 
of  the  United  States,  consisting  of  a  senate  and 
house  of  representatives.     See  America. 

CONGREVE  (William),  a  younger  brother 
of  an  ancient  family  in  StaflTordshire.  Ilis  father 
was  steward  of  the  earl  of  Burlington's  estate  in 
Ireland,  where  our  author  was  bom  in  1672. 
When  he  first  came  to  England  he  began  to 
study  the  law,  but  his  bias  was.  towards  polite  li- 
terature and  poetry.  His'  first  performance  was 
a  novel,  entitled  Incognita,  or  Love  and  Duty 
Reconciled.  He  soon  afterwards  began  his  co- 
medy of  the  Old  Bachelor,  the  composition  of 
which  ^had  been  his  amusement  during  a  slow 
recovery  from  a  fit  of  illness.  When  brought 
on  the  stage,  in  1693,  it  met  with  such  universal 
approbation,  that  Congreve,  though  only  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  was  hailed  as  the  support  of  the 
declining  stage,  and  obtained  the  decided  patron- 
age of  lord  Halifax.  In  1694  he  produced  the 
Double  Dealer;  which,  however,  did  not  meet  with 
so  much  success  as  his  former  play.  In  1695,  when 
Betterton  opened  the  theatre  in  Lincoln Vlnn- 
Fields,  Congreve,  joining  with  him,  gave  him 
his  comedy  of  Loye  for  Love,  which  was  so 
well  received,  that  Betterton  immediately  of- 
fered the  author  a  share  in  the  management  of 
the  house,  on  condition  of  his  furnishing  to  it  one 
play  yearly.  This  offer  he  accepted ;  but,  whe- 
ther through  indolence  or  fastidiousness,  his 
Mourning  Bride  did  not  come  out  till  1697,  nor 
his  Way  of  the  World  till  1699.  The  indifferent 
success  this  last  met  with,  completed  that  disgust 
to  the  theatre,  which  a  long  contest  with  Jeremy 
Collier,  who  had  attacked  the  immoralities  of 
som«  of  his  pieces,  had  begun,  and  he  determined 
never  more  to  write  for  the  stage.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  he  might  not  so  soon  have 
given  way  to  this  disgust,  had  not  the  easiness  of 
his  circumstances  rendered  him  totally  indepen- 
den'i  of  the  caprice  of  the  town.  The  earl  of 
Halifax  had  made  him  one  of  the  commissioners 
fcr  licensing  hackney-coaches;  and  soon  after, 
T^estbwed  on  him  a  post  in  the  customs  worth 
XSOO  per  annom.    in  1718  he  was  appointed 


secretary  of  Jamaica;  so  that  his  income,  at  diis 
period,  was  upwards  of  £1200  a-year,  and  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  Hie  were  spent  in  ease 
and  retirement.  When  Voltaire  was  in  England, 
he  waited  upon  Mr.  Congreve,  and  passed  some 
compliments  upon  the  merit  of  his  works.  Con- 
greve thdaked  him ;  but  said  that  he  did  not 
choose  to  be  considered  as  an  author,  but  only 
as  a^private  gentleman.  Voltaire,  with  the  rea- 
diness so  peculiar  to  him,  replied,  that  if  he  had 
never  been  anything  but  a  private  gentleman,  in 
all  probability  he  had  never  been  troubled  ivuh 
that  visit.  He  died  January  19th,  1729,  a?ed 
fifty-seven  ;  and,  on  the  26th  following,  was  bu-« 
ried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 


C0NGRU'E,t;.fi.&tt4^-. 
Congru'ence,  n. «. 
Cosgru'ency,  n. «. 
Congru'ent,  adj, 

CONGRl/lTY,  n.  I. 

Co'noruous,  adj» 
Co'ngruously,  adv. 
Co'ngrument,  n.s. 


Lat.  congruat. 
*  repawc,  ena ;  a 
crane ;  unde  eon- 
gruo ;  ^  gniibos 
tractum ;  qns  se 
nonsegregant,  sive 
cum  volent,  sive 
cum  pascantur;to 


come  together  in  flocks,  like  cranes,  who  never 
separate;  also  to  agree;  to  unite.*  The  verb, 
which  is  not  in  use,  means  to  be  in  agreement, 
or  consistent  with;  suitahk;  to.  Congruity  is 
fitnesi* ;  correspondence ;  consistency.  The  same 
idea  is  common  to  all  the  kindred  words.  Con- 
grument,  which  Johnson  has  admitted  into  his 
dictionary.  Mi.  Todd  believes,  and  apparently 
with  reason,  to  be  a  press  error  in  some  of  the 
editions  of  Ben  Jonson's  works.  He  agrees 
with  Mr.  Whalley  in  reading  congruent,  and 
this  reading  undoubtedly  improves  the  passage. 

With  what  congrvUg  doth  the  church  of  Rome  dray, 
that  her  enemies  do  at  all  appertain  to  the  churrfa  of 
Christ?  Hevker. 

A  whole  sentence  may  fail  of  iu  eomgrwdiy  by  want- 
ing one  particle.  Sida^' 
Ova  sovereign  process  imports  at  full. 

By  letters  congruing  to  that  effect, 

The  present  death  of  Hamlet.  SbaJbpeare.  HamleL 

The  congrvment  {congrucTtt)  and  harmonious  fitting 
of  periods  in  a  sentence,  hath  almost  the  fastening 
and  force  of  knitting  and  connexion. 

Bom  Jonmm**  Ditonety. 
For  hnmble  grammar  first  doth  set  the  parts 

Of  congruent  and  well-according  speech  ; 

Which  rhetoric,  whose  sUte  the  douds  doth  reach, 

And  heavenly  poetry,  do  forward  lead.  Darin. 

This  conjecture  is  to  be  regarded,  becanse,  cm- 
gruouslg  noto  it,  one  having  warmed  the  bladder, 
found  it  then  lighter  than  the  opposite  weight. 

Bogle's  Spring  of  the  Ak. 

Congndtg  of  opinions  to  onr  natural  constitution,  i$ 
one  great  incentive  to  their  reception.  GlanvUU^ 

The  existence  of  God  is  so  many  ways  manifest, 
and  the  obedience  we  owe  him  so  cangmom$  to  reason, 
that  the  light  of  a  great  part  of  mankind  give  testi 
mony  to  the  law  of  nature.  Locke^ 

Wit  lying  most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and 
putting  those  together  with  quickness  and  variety 
wherein  can  be  found  any  resemblance  or  eon^ruiiv, 
thereby  to  make  up  pleasant  pictures,  and  agreeable 
visions,  in  the  fancy  :  judgment,  on  the  contrary,  lies 
quite  on  the  other  side,  in  separating  carefully,  one 
ftom  another,  ideas  wherein  can  he  found  the  least 
difference,  thereby  to  avoid  being  misled  by  simili- 
tnde,  and  by  affinity,  to  take  one  thing  for  anoiher. 


id. 
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Motives  tkat  address  themselves  to  our  rsMon,  ara 
fittest  to  be  employed  upon  reasonable  creatures  :  it  is 
no  vsys  eongnmu,  that  God  should  be  always  fright- 
ening men  into  an  acknowledgement  of  the  truth. 

Atterbunf. 

The  faculty  is  infinite,  the  object  infinite,  and  they 
infinitely  oongrwnu  to  one  another. 

Cheyne'8  PhUtmphieal  Prmciples. 

The«e  planes  were  so  separated  as  to  move  upon  a 
eCMDiDon  side  of  the  amgntent  squares,  as  an  axis.    Id^ 

It  is  an  act  of  reasoning  of  which  we  are  uncon- 
KJOQS,  except  by  its  effecu  in  preserving  the  congrtdty 
of  our  ideas.  Darwin. 

CONI,  a  considerable  town  of  Italy,  in  Pied- 
mont, and  a  bishop*s  see;  seated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Gesso  aod  the  Stura.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  first  founded  in  1520,  during  the 
pontificate  of  Cel  istus  11.  The  inhabitants  being 
divided  into  two  factions,  it  surrendered  to  the 
French  in  1641,  but  restored  to  Savoy  soon 
after.  It  was  again  besieged  by  them  in  1744, 
without  being  Uken;  but,  on  the  26th  April, 


1796,  it  surrendered  to  the  republican  troop« 
under  Buonaparte,  previous  to  the  peace  with 
the  king  of  Sardinia.  It  is  st/ong  by  nature  and 
art,  and  its  trade  is  considerable,  being  the  re- 
pository for  all  the  traffic  between  Turin  and 
Nice,  and  Lombardy,  Switzerland,  and  Germany. 
Its  principal  articles  of  commerce  are  com  and 
hemp ;  hut  silk  is  the  only  manufacture.  It  lies 
thirty-five  miles  south  of  Turin,  and  thirty-four 
north  of  Nice,  and  has  a  strong  citadel.  Po- 
pulation about  10,000. 

CONICA  ScABRiTiEs.    See  Botakt. 

CONICHTHYODONTES,  or  Plectro- 
NiTf,  in  natural  history,  the  fossile  teeth  of 
fishes,  so  called  from  tlieir  resembling  a  cock's 
spur.  They  are  of  an  oblong  conic  figure, 
broad  at  the  base,  narrow  at  the  point,  and  a 
little  crooked,  and  from  one-tenth  of  an  inch  to 
two  inches  long.  They  are  often  found  in  Eng- 
land, in  strata  of  stone  or  clay,  with  part  of  the 
jaw-bones ;  but  it  is  not  certain  to  what  fish  they 
belong* 


CONIC    SECTIONS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

CoHic  Sections  are  the  figures  formed  by 
catting  a  cone  by  a  plane.  They  are  five  in 
number,  corresponding  to  the  different  positions 
of  the  cutting  plane ;  viz.  a  triangle,  a  circle,  an 
ellipse,  a  parabola,  and  an  hyperbola.  The  last 
three  of  tnese  only  are  peculiarly  called  conic 
sections. 

The  more  anaent  mathematicians,  before  the 
time  of  Apollonius  Pergsus,  admitted  only  the 
right  cone  into  their  geometry,  and  they  supposed 
a  section  made  of  it  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
one  of  its  sides ;  and  as  the  vertical  angle  of  a 
right  cone  may  be  either  right,  acute,  or  obtuse, 
this  method  of  cutting  these  several  cones  pro- 
duced all  the  three  conic  sections.  The  parabola 
was  called  the  section  of  a  right  angled  cone,  the 
ellipse  the  section  of  the  acute  angled  cone,  and 
the  hyperbola,  the  section  of  the  obtuse  angled 
cone.  But  Apollonius,  who,  on  account  of  his 
writings  on  this  subject,  obtained  the  title  of  the 
Great  Geometrician,  observed  that  these  sections 
might  be  obtained  in  every  cone,  both  oblioue 
and  right,  and  that  they  depended  on  the  dif- 
ferent indications  of  the  section  to  the  cone 
itself. 

There  have  been  two  methods  employed  in 
treating  of  the  conic  sections  :  by  the  one  they 
are  considered  as  cut  out  of  the  solid  cone,  which 
is  the  method  of  the  ancients,  and  of  some  of 
the  most  elegant  writers  of  the  modems ;  and  bv" 
the  other  method  certain  curves  are  defined, 
other  from  some  property  by  which  any  number 
of  points  may  be  found  in  them,  or  else  by  which 
they  may  be  described  mechanically  upon  a 
plane ;  or  they  are  defined  by  means  of  an  alge- 
Diaical  equation,  and  in  either  case  these  curves 
are  shown  to  have  the  very  same  properties  as 
those  which  are  formed  by  the  intersections  of  a 
plane  and  cooe.    Each  of  these  methods  has  its 


advantage ;  although  some  of  the  demonstrations 
of  writers  who  have  treated  the  subject  geome- 
trically, by  the  latter,  be  short  and  perspicuous, 
yet  there  are  others,  upon  which  depend  some  of 
the  principal  properties,  that  are  tedious  and  dif- 
ficult. Tne  demonstrations  of  writers  who  have 
pursued  the  first  method  are  free  from  this  objec- 
tion, being  generally  plain  and>  concise ;  but  they 
have  been  obliged  to  introduce  so  many  previous 
propositions  concerning  the  properties  of  lines 
touching  and  cutting  conical  surfaces,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  principal  properties  of  the  three 
sections,  that  it  requires  a  considerable  portion  of 
time  and  resolution  for  a  beginner  in  mathema- 
tical studies  to  go  through  them. 

Some  writers,  who  have  treated  the  subject  al- 
gebraically, have  reduced  the  whole  into  &  nar- 
rower compass ;  but,  in  their  eagerness  to  avoid 
prolixity,  tnev  have  fallen  into  another  more  ex- 
ceptionable fault.  The  method  in  which  they 
have  deduced  some  of  the  properties,  particularly  - 
the  relations  of  the  abscissa  and  ordinates,  is 
extremely  0|>erose  and  inelegant ;  each  step  in 
the  process  is  so  little  connected  with  the  pre- 
ceding one,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  retain 
them  in  the  memory. 

The  conic  sections  are  of  great  use  in  physical, 
and  plane,  astronomy,  as  well  as  in  all  the  phy- 
sico-mathematical  sciences,  and,  therefore,  they 
have  been  much  cultivated  ever  since  their  great 
importance  in  these  sciences  was  known.  The 
4bbe  Boscovich  has  deduced  the  properties  of 
the  conic  sections  in  a  very  elegant  manner  from 
a  property  common  to  them  all,  and  the  same 
method  falas  also  been  followed  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Newton,  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  in  a  very 
neat  treatise  upon  the  subject,  published  in  1794. 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  demonstrate  some  of 
the  most  material  properties  of  these  figures, 
availing  ourselves  chiefly  of  the  work  of  the  last 
mentioned  ingenious  writer. 

z«      , 
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Sect.  1. — Op  the  Relation  between  the 
Abscissje  and  Ordinates  in  all  the  Sec- 
tions. Properties  op  Tangents  drawn 
TO  the  Curves,  &c. 

Definitions.    See  plate  I.  fig.  1, 2. 

I.  Let  a  point,  S,  be  assumed  anywhere  with- 
out a  straight  line  D  X,  given  by  position,  and  let 
a  point  P  be  supposed  to  move  always  in  such  a 
manner,  that  PS,  its  distance  from  the  given 
point,  may  be  to  P  £,  its  distance  from  the  line 
D  X,  in  a  given  ratio,  the  curve  described  by  the 
point  P  is  called  a  conic  section ;  which  will  be 
a  parabola,  an  ellipse,  or  an  hyperbola,  according 
as  PS  is  equal  to,  less,  or  greater  than  P£. 

II.  The  indefinite  straight  line,  DX,  is  called 
the  directrix. 

III.  The  point  S  is  called  the  focus. 

IV.  The  given  ratio  of  SP  to  PE,  b  called 
the  determining  ratio. 

V.  If  a  line  S  D  be  drawn  through  the  focus, 
perpendicular  to  the  directrix,  which  is  produced 
indefinitely,  it  is  called  the  axis  of  the  conic  sec- 
tion. 

VI.  The-  point  A,  where  the  axis  meets  the 
carve,  is  called  the  vertex. 

VII.  A  straigh\  line  LST,  drawn  through  the 
focus  parallel  to'  the  directrix,  and  terminated  by 
tlie  curve  in  the  points  L  and  T,  is  called  the 
principal  parameter,  or  the  latus  rectum. 

Corollary  1.  Fig.  2.  S  P  being  greater  than 
P  £  in  the  hyperbola,  two  curves  will  be  des- 
cribed, one  on  each  side  of  the  directrix;  which 
are  called  opposite  hyperbolas. 

CoR.  2.  AYhen  the  line  SP  comes  into  the 

rsition  SAD,  SP  PE  will  be  eoualtoSA, 
D;  therefore  S  A  is  to  AD  in  the  determining 
ratio. 

CoR.  3.  When  S  P  comes  into  the  position 
SL,  or  ST,  the  distance  of  P  from  the  directrix 
win  be  equal  to  SD,  and  SL  or  ST  vrill  be  to 
SD  in  the  determining  ratio,  therefore  LS  =  ST. 

CoR.  4.  The  latus  rectum  in  the  parabola  is 
equal  to  twice  the  distance  of  the  focus  from  the 
directrix,  or  to  four  times  its  distance  from  the 
vertex.  For  S  L  zz  S  D,  and  S  A  =  AD>  there- 
fore LT=2SD=4SA. 

Proposition  I.    Fig.  3, 4,  5. 

If  two  straight  lines,  DQ,  Dg,  be  drawn  from 
the  point  D,  where  the  axis  meets  the  directrix, 
through  L  and  T,  the  extremities  of  the  latus 
rectum,  which  are  produced  both  ways  in  the 
hyperbola;  and  through  any  point  P  in  the  conic 
section,  a  line  QPp  be  drawn  parallel  to  tlie 
directrix,  meeting  DL  and  DT  in  Q  and  q ;  the 
segment  QN,  which  is  intercepted  between  either 
of  the  lines  and  the  axis,  will  be  equal  to  S  P, 
the  distance  of  P  from  the  focus. 

The  triangles  DNQ,  DSL,  are  similar,  there- 
fore NQ  :  ND  ::  SL  :  SD,  (that  is  Cor.  3. 
Def.)::  SP:ND.  Hence  N Q  =  S P,  and  in 
the  same  manner  it  may  be  proved  that  N^ 
=  Sp. 

Cor.  1.  If  RAG  be  drawn  through  the  vertex, 
parallel  to  the  directrix,  S  A  vnll  be  equal  to  AK 
or  AG. 

CoE.  2.  The  lines  DQ,  D^,  touch  the  conic 
section  in  the  points  L  and  T.  For  the  triangle 
SN P  being  right  angled,  S  P  or  Q  N  is  always 


greater  than  PN,  except  when  P  is  at  L,  where 
Siey  coincide,  therefore  DQ  meets  the  corre 
only  in  one  point  L.  In  like  manner  it  may  be 
shown  that  D  q  touches  the  curve  at  T. 

Prop.  II.    Fig.  3,  4,  5. 

If  from  the  point  G,  where  the  straight  line 
KG,  which  is  drawn  through  the  vertex,  parallel 
to  the  directrix,  meets  either  of  the  tangents  DQ, 
D  9,  a  line  GR  be  drawn  through  the  focus  S, 
and  produced  both  ways  in  the  hyperbola,  it  will 
be  parallel  to  the  other  tangent  D  Q  in  the  para- 
bola ;  it  will  meet  it  somewhere  in  £  in  the  di- 
rection G  S  g  in  the  ellipse,  and  in  me  opposite 
direction  in  the  hyperbola. 

Let  SG  meet  the  directrix  in  X.  The  triangles 
SAG,  SDX,are  similar, now  S A  == AG,  Cor.  1. 
Prop.  1,  therefore  S  D  z=  DX,  but  in  the  para- 
bola, fig.  3,  S  L  =  D  S,  therefore  S  L  is  equal  and 
parallel  to  D  X ;  and  consequently  X  S  is  equal 
and  parallel  to  DL.  In  the  ellipse,  fig.  4,SL 
is  less  than  SD  or  DX,  and  therefore  the  lines 
D  L,  X  S,  must  meet  when  produced  in  the  di- 
rection XGS.  In  the  hyperbola,  fig.  5,  S Lis 
greater  than  SD  or  DX,  and  therefore  the  lines 
must  meet  when  reduced  in  the  direction  SGX. 

CoR.  1.  Because  the  triangles  GAS,  SNR, 
are  similar,  S  N  will  be  equal  to  N  R. 

Cor.  2.  Fig.  4, 5.  Hence  where  Q  coincides 
wiUi  gj  in  the  ellipse  or  opposite  hyperbola,  QN 
will  be  equal  to  g  M  or  S  M ;  therefore  S  P  will 
be  equal  to  S  N ;  and  therefore  S  P  will  coincide 
vnth  S  N,  and  the  curve  will  meet  the  axis  in  the 
point  M. 

Cor.  3.  Hence  the  whole  ellipse,  fig.  4,  is  con- 
tained between  the  lines  G  K,  g  fc,  on  one  side  of 
the  directrix. 

CoR.  4.  In  the  parabola,  fig.  3,  NQ  being 
always  greater  than  NR,  except  at  the  vertex, 
SP  is  greater  than  SN ;  therefore  the  curve  will 
meet  the  axis  only  in  one  point  A,  and  it  will 
extend  without  limit  on  one  side  of  the  directris. 

Cor.  5.  In  the  hyperbola,  fig.  5,  NQ  being 
greater  than  N  R,  except  at  A  and  M,  S  P  is 
greater  than  S  N,  and  the  two  curves  will  be  ex- 
tended wi^out  limit,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
directrix. 

Depinitions.    Fig.  4,  5. 

VIII.  The  tengents  DLQ,  DT?,  which  are 
drawn  through  the  extremities  of  the  latus  rectum, 
are  called  focal  tangents. 

IX.  The  straight  line  AM,  in  the  ellipse  and 
hyperbola,  is  c^led  the  transverse  axis,  or  the 
axis  maior. 

X.  If  the  transverse  axis  be  bisected  in  C,  the 
point  C  is  called  the  centre  of  the  ellipse  or  hy- 
perbola. 

XI.  If  a  line  BC  6,  which  is  bisected  in  C,  be 
drawn  perpendicular  to  the  transverse  axis,  and 
C  B,  C6,  be  each  a  mean  proportional  between 
SA,  SM,  the  segmenU  of  the  axis  between  the 
focus  and  the  vertices,  BC6  is  called  the  conjo- 
gate  axis,  or  axis  minor. 

XII.  A  line  PNp,  drawn  through  any  point 
N,  in  the  axis  parallel  to  the  UngentKG,  or  per- 
pendicular  to  the  axis,  and  terminated  by  the 
curve  at  P  and  p ,  is  odled  an  ordinate  to  th« 
axis. 
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XIII.  And  AN  the  segment  of  the  axis,  inter- 
cepted between  the  ordinate  and  the  vertex,  in 
all  the  sections,  as  also  the  other  segment  N  M 
in  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola,  is  called  an  abscissa. 

XIV.  Any  line  passing  through  the  centre  of 
an  ellipse  or  hyperbola,  and  terminated  both 
ways  by  the  curve  in  the  former,  but  by  the  op- 
posite cunres  in  the  latter,  is  called  a  diameter. 

XV.  A  line  drawn  through  any  point  in  the 
parabola  parallel  to  the  axis,  is  called  a  diameter 
of  the  parabola. 

XVI.  Any  point  where  the  diameter  meets  the 
curve  is  called  a  vertex  to  that  diameter. 

Prop.  III.    Fig.  3,  4,  5. 

The  axis  bisects  all  its  ordinates,  and  divides 
the  conic  section  into  two  equal  and  similar 
parts. 

LetPNp  be  any  ordinate,  meeting  the  axis 
in  N.  Join  SP, Sp.  Because  SP  =  Sp,  Prop. I. 
and  SN  is  common  to  the  two  right  angled  tri- 
angles S  N  P,  S  N  p,  therefore  N  p  =  N  P.  And 
because  all  the  ordinates  are  bisected,  if  the  curve 
ATp  be  turned  round  upon  the  axis  AN,  and 
placed  upon  A  LP,  all  the  points  p  will  coincide 
with  the  points  P,  and  the  curve  ATp  with  the 
curve  ALP. 

Prop.  IV.    Fig.  3. 

The  square  of  the  semi-ordinate  to  the  axis  in 
the  parabola,  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  under  the 
latus  rectum  and  the  abscissa. 

Because  the  line  Q^  is  bisected  in  N,  Q  R. 
Rq  -H  RN^  =  QN>=  (by  Prop.  I.)  PS«=: 
PN»  +  NS«  z=  (Cor.  I,  Prop.  11.)  PN»  +  NR«. 
Therefore  Q RR?  =  P N *.  But  Q R  zi  S L, 
and  Rv  =  RN  +  N?=:  (Because  SN=  NR, 
and  NDa  is  half  a  right  angle)  SN  +ND  = 
2NA.  Therefore  QRR?  =  2 ANSLzz  AN- 
LT,  and  therefore  P  N»  =  AN  LT. 

Cor.  1.  The  latus  rectum  being  constant,  the 
abscissa  varies  as  the  square  of  the  ordinate. 

Cob.  2.  The  parabola  recedes  from  the  axis 
without  limit..  For  the  abscissa,  and  therefore 
the  square  of  the  semi-ordinate,  increases  with- 
out limit. 

CoR.  3.  Any  line  which  is  drawn  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  parabola,  can  meet  the  curve  in 
one  point  only.  For,  if  it  were  supposed  to  meet 
the  curve  in  more  points  than  one,  the  semi- 
ordinates  drawn  through  the  points  y(  intersection 
would  be  equal,  when  the  abscisss  are  unequal, 
which  is  impossible. 

Lemma  I.    Fig.  6. 

If  four  straight  lines  be  proportionals,  and  any 
other  four  proportionals,  tne  rectangle  under  the 
first  and  fifth  is,  to  the  rectangle  under  the  second 
and  sixth,  as  the  rectangle  under  the  third  and 
seventh  to  the  rectangle  under  the  fourth  and 
eighth. 

LetAB:CD::EF:GH 

and  BI :  DK::  FL  :  HM,  and  let  AI,  CK, 
EL,  GM,  be  rectangles,  then  AI  :  CK  : :  EL  : 
CM.  For  in  DK,  H  M,  produced  if  necessary, 
talte  DN,  HO,  such,  that  AB  :  CD  : :  DN  : 
BI,  and  EF  :  GH  : :  HO  :  FL,  and  complete 
the  rectangles  CN,  GO,  then  CN  =  A  I  and 
00-  EL.  ButAB  :  CD  ::  EF:GH:: 
1)N:  BI,  therefore  DN:BI  ::  EF  :  GH  :: 


HO:FL.  ButBI  :DK::FL  :HM;  there- 
fore DN:DK::  HO:  HM.  Because  CN: 
CK::DN:  DK,  and  GO  :  GM  ::  HO: 
HM;  therefore,  CN  :  CK  : :  GO  :  GM,and 
therefore,  AI ;  CK  : :  EL  :  GM. 

CoK.  If  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  be  four  straight  lines, 
and  A  :  B  :  :  C  ;  D,  then  A*  :  B«  : :  C»  :  D*. 

Prop.  V.    Fig.  4,  5. 

The  square  of  the  semi-ordinate  to  the  axis  in 
the  ellipse  and  hyperbola  is,  to  the  rectangle 
under  the  absci^sse,  as  the  square  of  the  conjugate 
axis  to  the  square  of  the  transverse  axis. 

Through  the  point  G,  draw  GVW  in  the 
ellipse,  and  VGwV  in  the  two  hyperbolas  par- 
allel to  AM.  Then,  because  the  lines  K  AG, 
Q  No,  ff  MA,  are  parallel. 

QR:KG::gR:gG::  VW:GW::NM: 
AM,andR9:gifc::GR:Gg::GV:GW 
::  AN  :  AM;  therefore,  Lem.  1,  QRRy: 
KG'kg  ;:  ANNM  :  AM>.  But  it  may  be 
proved,  as  in  the  last  proposition,  that  QR-Rg 
=  P  N»,  and  because  G  K  =  2S  A,  and.gfcz: 
2SM,  therefore  KG-/cg  =  4 ASSM  =  (by 
Def.  11.)  4  B  C«  =  B >.  Therefore,  P  N« : 
B  6«  : :  A  NN  M  :  A  M«,  and  alternately,  P  N« 
:ANNM::B6*:AM». 

CoR.  1.  Because  AM,  B6,  are  bisected  inC, 

PN» :  ANNM::BC« :  ac». 

Cor.  2.  The  square  of  the  semi-ordinate  varies 
as  the  rectangle  under  the  abscissae. 

CoR.  3.  The  conjugate  axis  in  the  ellinse  is 
terminated  by  the  curve;  for,  when  the  orainate 
passes  through  tlie  centre,  the  rectangle  under  the 
abscissse  is  equal  to  the  square  of  half  the  trans- 
verse axis,  and  therefore  the  square  of  the  semi- 
ordinate  is  equal  to  the  square  of  half  the 
conjugate  axis,  and  the  ordinate  is  equal  to  the 
conjugate  axis. 

(JoR.  4.  The  two  hyperbolas  recede  from  the 
axis  without  limit;  for  the  abscissae,  and  there- 
fore the  square  of  the  ordinate,  increase  without 
limit. 

CoR.  5.  Those  ordinates  which  are  at  equal 
distances  from  the  centre  of  the  ellipse,  and  the 
two  hyperbolas  are  equal ;  and  those  which  are 
nearer  to  the  centre  are  greater  in  the  ellipse,  and 
less  in  the  hyperbola,  than  those  which  are  more 
remote. 

CoR.  6.  Any  line  which  is  drawn  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  hyperbola  will  cut  each  of  the 
opposite  curves  only  in  one  point;  for,  if  it  be 
supposed  to  cut  either  of  the  curves  in  more 
points  than  one,  the  ordinates  which  are  drawn 
through  the  points  of  intersection  would  be 
equal,  when  the  distances  from  the  centre  are 
unequal. 

Prop.  VI.  Fig.  4,  5. 

The  latus  rectum  of  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola 
is  a  third  proportional  to  the  transverse  and  con- 
jugate axes. 

For  by  Cor.  1,  Prop.  V.  AC»  :  BC»:: 
ASSM,  or  BC«  :  SL«;  therefore  AC  :  BC 
::BC  :  SLandAM  :  B-6::B6  :  LT. 

Cor.  Hence  ANNM  :  PN«  : :  AM  :  IT, 
for  AM  ;  LT  : :  ^W  :  A6»  •:  ANNM  : 
PN» 
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Prop.  VII.  Fig.  7,  8. 

The  square  of  half  the  coujugate  axis,  in  the 
ellipse  and  hyperbola,  is  equal  to  the  difference 
of  the  squares  of  half  the  transverse  axis,  and  the 
di2(tance  of  the  focus  from  the  centre. 

Because  A  M  is  bisected  in  C,  the  diflTerence 
of  the  squares  of  AC  and  S  C  is  equal  to  the 
rectangle  ASM,  that  is, (Def.  11,)  to  the  square 
of  BC. 

Cor.  1.  Fig.  7.  If  a  line,  S  B,  be  drawn  from 
the  focus  of  the  ellipse  to  the  vertex  of  the  con- 
jugate axis,  it  will  be  equal  to  A  C,  half  the  trans- 
verse axis. 

Cor.  2.  Fig.  8.  Ifa  line,  A  B,  be  drawn  joining 
the  vertices  of  the  axes  of  a  hyperbola,  it  will  be 
equal  to  C  S,  the  distance  of  the  focus  from  the 
centre. 

Prop.  VIII.  Fig.  9, 10. 

The  conjugate  axis  bisects  all  lines  drawn 
parallel  to  the  transverse  axis,  which  are  termi- 
nated by  the  ellipse,  and  by  the  opposite  hyper- 
bolas. Those  lines  which  are  equally  distant 
from  the  centre  are  equal ;  and  those  which  are 
nearer  to  the  centre  are  greater  in  the  ellipse,  and 
less  in  the  hyperbola,  than  those  which  are  more 
remote. 

Take  C  N  any  distance  from  the  centre,  between 
C  and  A  in  the  ellipse,  and  in  C  A  produced  in 
the  hyperbola.  Take  C  R  =:  C  N,  and  draw  the 
ordmates  PN/?,  QR^;  join  PQ,  ;>7,  meeting 
B  6  in  n  and  r.  Because  P|>  and  Q  q  are  equal, 
Cor.  5,  Prop.  V.,  and  they  are  bisected  in  N  and 
R,  the  lines  P  Q,  N  R,p  9,  are  equal  and  parallel, 
and  because  P  n  p  r  are  equal  to  N  C,  and  Q  n 
q  r  equal  to  R  C,  or  N  C,  P  Q,  p  9,  are  bisected 
in  n  and  r,  and  they  are  at  equal  distances  from 
the  centre, because  Cn  C r  are  equal  to  P  N  Np. 
Lastly,  as  C  n  decreases  P  N  decreases,  and  there- 
fore C  N,  Cor.  5,  Prop.  V.,  increases  in  the  el- 
lipse, and  decreases  in  the  hyperbola;  but  Pn  is 
equal  to  C  N,  P  n  therefore  increases  in  the  former 
and  decreases  in  the  latter,  as  C  n,  its  distance 
from  C,  decreases. 

Cor.  1.  The  conjugate  axis  divides  the  ellipse 
into  two  equal  and  similar  parts ;  the  two  oppo- 
site hyperbolas  are  equal  ;ind  similar :  and  tlie 
ellipse  and  hyperbola  have  each  of  them  another 
focus  and  directrix,  which  have  the  same  proper^ 
ties  as  the  former.  Take  CH=iCS,andC</r= 
C  D ;  through  d  draw  xde  perpendicular  to  C  d, 
meeting  P  Q,  j9  9,  in  e  and  x,  and  join  H  Q. 
Then  if  the  whole  figure,  nQMqr,  be  turned 
round  upon  the  axis  B6,  and  placed  upon 
nPApr,  nQrg  will  coincide  with  n  P  rj9,  and 
'  all  the  points  Q  9  in  the  curve  Q  M  9,  with  all 
the  points  P  p  in  P  Ap.  The  straight  line  xde 
will  also  coincide  with  XDE,  the  point  H  with 
S,  and  the  lines  H  Q,  Qe  with  the  lines  S  P,  P  £ : 
therefore  H  Q  is  always  to  Qe  in  the  ratio  of  S  P 
toPE. 

CoR.  2.  Suppose  P  Q,  fig.  9,  which  is  always 
parallel  to  A  M,  to  move  from  the  centre 
towards  B,  the  points  P,  Q,  will  coincide  at  B, 
and  the  line  £  P  Q  will  become  a  tangent  to 
the  ellipse ;  tnerefore  tlie  ordinates  to  the  con- 
jugate axis  are  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  its 


Prop.  IX.  Fig.  9. 

The  square  of  the  semi-ordinate  to  the  conjugate 
axis,  in  the  ellipse,  is  to  the  rectangle  under  the 
abscissae  as  the  square  of  the  transverse  axis  to 
the  square  of  the  conjugate  axis. 

For  P  n  Q.  being  parallel  to  A  M,  is  perpen- 
dicular to  B  bf  and  it  is  bisected  in  n ;  by  the 
last  Prop,  it  is  therefore  an  ordinate  to  B  6,  and 
by  Prop.  V.  PN»,  or  CN*  :  BC»  :  :  ANNM 
:  A C*,  and  by  divwion  Bnnb  :  B C"  : : 
C  N»  or  P  N«  :  AC*,  and  by  alternation  and  in- 
version Pn*  :  Bnnb  :  :  AC*  :  BC*  :  :  AM« 
:  B6». 

Prop.  X.  Fig.  9, 10. 

The  transverse  axis,  in  the  ellipse  and  hyper- 
bola, is  to  the  distances  between  tne  directrixes  in 
the  determining  ratio. 

For  SA  :  AD  :  :  SM  :  MD,and  alternately 
S  A  :  SM  :  :  AD  :  MD,    therefore,  by 
composition  in  the  ellipse  and  division  in  the 
hyperbola, 

AM  :  SA  :  :  Drf  :  AD,  and  alternately, 
AM  :  Drf  :  :  SA  :  AD,  that  is  in  the 
determining  ratio. 

Cor.  1  Hence  AC  is  to  CD  in  the  deter- 
mining ratio. 

Cor.  2.  The  distance  between  the  foci  is  to 
the  transverse  axis  in  the  determining  ratio. 

For  SM:MD::SA:  AD::  HM:AD. 
and  alternately,  SM  :  U  M  :  :  M  D  :  AD, 
and  by  division  in  the  ellipse  and  composition 
of  the  hyperbola,  SII  :  H  M  :  :  AM  :  AD, 
and  alternately, S  H  :  AM  :  :  IIM  :  AD  : : 
SA  :  AD. 

Cor.  3.  Hence  CS,  C  A,  and  C  D  are  con- 
tinual proportionals. 

Prop.  XI.  Fig.  7,  8. 

All  the  diameters  of  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola 
are  bisected  in  the  centre. 

From  any  point,  P,  in  the  curve  draw  PC  to 
the  centre,  and  P  N  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 
Take  Cur:  CN ;  and  draw  nG  parallel  to  N  P, 
but  on  the  other  side  of  the  axis,  let  it  meet  the 
curve  in  G,  and  join  CG.  Then,  because  Cnzz 
CN,  the  semi-ordinates  Gn,  PN,  will  be  equal, 
Cor.  5,  Prop.  V.,  and  the  angles  at  N  and  n  are 
right  angles,  therefore  the  triangles  C  N  P,  CnG, 
are  equal,  therefore  CGr:  CP,  and  the  angle 
n  C  G  is  equal  to  N  C  P,  hence  it  follows  that 
G  C  P  is  a  straight  line  which  is  bisected  at  C. 
Prop.  XII.  Fig.  17,  18,  Plate  XVII. 

If,  from  any  point  in  the  ellipse  or  hyperbola, 
two  strait^ht  lines  be  drawn  to  the  foci,  the  sum 
of  these  lines  in  the  ellipse,  and  their  difference 
in  the  hyperbola,  is  equal  to  the  transverse  axis. 

Let  P  be  any  point  in  the  ellipse  or  hyperbola, 
and  let  S  and  H  be  the  two  foci.  Join  PS,  PH, 
and  through  P  draw  E  P  c,  parallel  to  the  axis, 
meeting  the  directrixes  in  E  and  e.  Then  S  P 
will  be  to  P  E,  and  HP  to  Pe,  in  the  deter- 
mining ratio,  and  alternately  S  P  :  H  P  :  :  P  E 
:  Pe,  therefore,  in  fig.  17,  SP-|-HP,  and 
SP--HP,  in  fig.  18  istoSPasEc  orDdis 
to  PE;  and  alternately,  SP  ±  PH  :  Dd:: 
SP  :  PE  :  :  AM  :  Drf,  Prop.  X.,  therefore 
in  the  ellipse  S  P  4-  PH,  but  in  the  hyperbola 
SP  —  PH  =  AM,  the  transverse  axis. 
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Def.  XVII.  Fig.  11,  Platen. 
If  from  the  centre  C.  at  the  distance  C  A, 
half  the  transverse  axis,  a  circle  be  described, 
cutting  the  directrix  of  the  hyperbola  in  the 
points  H,  h,  and  lines  be  drawn  from  the  centre 
through  the  points  of  intersection,  these  lines  are 
called  the  asymptotes. 

Prop.  XIII.  Fig.  11. 

If  lines  S  H,  SA,  drawn  from  the  focus  S  to 
the  points  H,  A,  in  which  the  asymptotes  cut  the 
directrix,  they  will  be  perpendicular  to  the 
asymptotes;  and  these  lines,  as  also  AG,  A  a, 
the  segments  of  the  tangents  at  the  vertex,  which, 
is  intercepted  between  the  asymptote,  are  each 
equal  to  half  the  conjugate  axis. 

For,  Cor.  3,  Prop.  X.,  CS  :  C  A  :  :  CA  : 
CD,thatis,CS  :  CH  ::  CH  :  CDjnowthe 
angle  HCS  is  common  to  the  two  triangles 
C  U  D,  C  S  H,  therefore  these  triangles  are  similar 
and  the  angle  CHS=CDH=:a  right  angle. 
In  the  same  way  it  may  be  proved  that  C  A  S  is  a 
light  angle. 

Again,  SH«  =  SC»  —  CH«  =  SC»  —  CA»  = 
CB"  by  Prop.  VII ;  therefore  S  H  =  C  B,  in  the 
same  way  it  may  be  proved  that  S  A  =:  C  B ;  and 
because  CH=  CA,  and  CHS,  C  A  a,  are  right 
angles,  and  the  angle  HCS  is  common  to  the 
triangles  SH  C,  aAC,  these  triangles  are  equal, 
aodAa=iSH=rBC. 

CoR.  1.  Radius  is  to  the  sine  of  the  angle 
contained  by  the  asymptote  and  directrix  in  the 
deteroiining  ratio ;  for  C  A  or  C  H  is  to  C  D  in 
the  same  ratio,  and  C II  :  CD  :  :  radius  :  sine 
CHD. 

CoR.  2.  If  a  line  P  G,  fig.  12,  be  drawn  from 
any  point  P  in  the  nyperbola,  or  in  the  opposite 
curve,  parallel  to  the  asymptote,  meeting  the 
directrix  in  G,  P  G  will  be  equal  to  PS.  Draw 
PE  perpendicular  to  the  directrix;  and  because 
theangle  PGE  =  CHD,  PG  isto  PE  in  the 
determining  ratio,  or  as  SP  to  P£,  therefore 
PG=PS. 

Prop.  XIV.  Fig.  12. 

The  asymptotes  itever  meet  the  curve,  but  anv 
other  line  drawn  parallel  to  an  asymptote  will 
meet  one  of  the  hyperbolas. 

For  if  it  be  possible,  let  the  asymptote  meet  the 
curve  in  the  point  R.  'Join  R  S,  and  draw  R  N 
Perpendicular  to  the  directrix.  Then  by  Cor.  1, 
last  Prop.,  H  R  is  to  R  N  in  the  determining  ra- 
tio or  as  SR  to  RN,  therefore  RS  =  RH,  and 
tbe  angle  R  S  H  =  R  H  S ;  which  is  impossible, 
for  by  last  Prop.  R'H  S  is  a  right  angle.  In  the 
same  way  it  may  be  proved  that  it  cannot  meet 
the  opposite  curve.  Let  any  other  line  G  P  be 
^n^n  parallel  to  the  asymptote ;  and  first  let  it 
be  nearer  to  the  focus.  Join  S  G,  and  prpduce 
it  to  meet  the  asymptote  C  H  in  I ;  then  the 
angle  SG  P  =  S  I  H,  which  is  less  than  SHR, 
a  right  angle ;  therefore,  if  G  S  P  be  made  equal 
to  SOP,  SP  GP  will  meet  somewhere  in  P, 
which  is  a  point  in  the  curve.  For  draw  P  E 
perpendicular  to  the  directrix,  and  the  angle 
PGE  being  equal  to  CHD,  PG  isto  PE  in 
the  determining  ratio;  therefore  SP  is  to  PE 
in  the  same  ratio,  and  P  is  a  point  in  the  hy- 
perbola. ^  ^ 


Secondly,  let  gp  be  d^wn  parallel  to  the 
asymptote,  at  a  greater  distance  trom  the  focus. 
Join  S^,  meeting  H  C  in  t ;  the  angle  Sgo  ^ 
S  t  H,  which  is  less  than  a  right  angle ;  if  tnere- 
foregSp  be  made  equal  to  S^p,  the  lines  S/», 
gp^  will  meet  when  produced  in  some  point,  p, 
which  is  in  the  opposite  hyperbola;  for  tne  angle 
pg e  being  equal  to  C  H  D,  pg  is  to  p e,  or  S  P  is 
to  pe  in  the  determining  ratio,  therefore  p  is  a 
point  in  the  curve. 

CoR.  Hence,  if  any  line  be  drawn  through 
the  centre  of  an  hoperbola  within  the  angle  con- 
tained by  the  asymptotes,  it  will  meet  both  the 
curves. 

Definitions.  Fig.  11. 

XVIII.  If  AM  be  the  transverse  axis  and  B6 
the  conjugate  axis  of  two  opposite  hyperbolas, 
and  other  two  hyperbolas  be  described,  of  which 
the  transverse  axis  is  B  6,  and  conjugate  axis  A  M, 
these  hyperbolas  are  said  to  be  conjugate  to  the 
former. 

XIX.  When  the  two  axes  are  equal,  the  hy- 
perbolas are  said  to  equilateral. 

Prop.  XV.  Fig.  11. 

The  asymptotes  are  diagonals  of  the  rectangle, 
which  is  made  by  drawing  tangents  through  the 
vertices  of  the  four  hyperbolas. 

Let  the  tangents  G  A  a,  I M  t,  which  are  drawn 
through  the  vertict^s  of  the  transverse  axis,  meet 
the  asymptotes  in  G,  a,  and  I,  i.  Join  I  B,  G  B, 
as  also  abjib.  The  triangles  M  C  I,  A  C  £i,  are 
equal,  for  A  C  =  C  M,  the  angle  M  C I  =s  AC  a, 
and  C  M  I  =  C  Aa,  therefore  M  I  =r  Ac,  which 
is  equal  to  C  B,  Prop.  XIII.  In  like  manner  it 
may  be  proved  that  M  i  =  C  t  =  C  B ;  therefore 
IB,  6 G,  are  equal  and  parallel  to  M C,  C  A, 
the  angles  I B  C,  G  B  C,  are  each  a  right  angle, 
and  IBGis  one  straight  line,  which  is  equal 
and  parallel  to  MA.  For  the  same  reason  iba 
is  one  straight  line,  which  is  equal  and  parallel 
to  M  A ;  and  because  the  lines  I  B G,  iba,  are 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  B  C  6,  they  are  tangents 
to  tne  conjugate  hyperbolas,  and  I G  a  t  is  a  rect- 
angle of  which  the  asymptotes  I  a,  G  i,  are  the 
diagonals. 

CoR.  1.  The  asymptotes  G  C  t,  I C  a,  are  also 
asymptotes  to  the  conjugate  hyperbolas.  For  B I 
=:  B  G  =  C  A,  which  is  the  semi-conjugate  axis 
to  the  hyperbolas  L  B  R,  /  6  r. 

CoR.  2.  If  the  hyperbolas  be  equilateral,  the 
asymptotes  will  be  perpeudicular  to  each  other. 
Prop.  XVI.    Fig.  13,  14, 15. 

If  a  straight  line  Pp,  which  cuts  a  conic  sec- 
tion, or  opposite  sections,  into  two  points  P,p, 
meets  the  airectrix  in  H,  and  a  right  line  H  ST 
be  drawn  through  the  focus,  and  S  P,  Sp,  be 
joined ;  the  angle  P  S  H  will  be  equal  to  pS  T. 

Draw  pT  parallel  to  P  S,  and  let  it  meet  II S 
in  T;  and  oraw  P  E,  pe,  perpendicular  to  the 
directrix.  The  triangles  H  P  E,Hpe,  are  similar, 
as  also  HSP,  HTp,  and  S  P  :  PE  : :  Sp  :pe;  and 
alternately  SP:Sp;  :PE:pc  ::  HP:Hp::SP 
:  pT,  therefore  Sp  =  Tp,  and  the  angle pSTr: 
pTS=  PSH. 

CoR.  1.  When  P  and  p  coincide,  fig.  13, 15, 
or  when  U  P  becomes  a  tangent  to  the  conic  tec* 
tion,  S  P  will  coincide  with  Sp,  and  the  angles 
P  S  H,  p  S  T  will  be  right  angles. 
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Cor.  2.  Hence  if  a  line  S  P  b^  drawn  from  the 
focus  to  any  point  P  in  a  conic  section,  fig.  16, 
and  S  H  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  S  P,  meeting 
the  directrix  in  II,  and  HP  be  joined,  it  will 
touch  the  conic  section  in  P. 

CoR.  3.  It  is  evident  from  this  proposition, 
that  a  straight  line  cannot  cut  a  conic  section  in 
more  points  than  two. 

Ppoy.  XVII.,  Fig.  16. 

If  a  tangent  be  drawn  to  any  point  in  the  para- 
bola, it  will  bisect  the  angle  contained  by  the 
two  straight  lines  drawn  from  the  point  of  con- 
tact, one  to  the  focus,  and  the  other  to  the  direc- 
trix. 

Let  P  H  which  touches  the  parabola  at  P  meet 
the  directrix  in  H.  Join  S  P,  S  H,  and  draw  P  E 
perpendicular  to  the  directrix.  The  angle  S  P  £ 
is  bisected  by  PH.  For  SPn  PE  and  PH  is 
common  to  the  triangles  P  S  H,  E  P  H ;  and  P  S  H, 
P EH  are  right  angles,  therefore  the  triangles 
SPH,  EPH,  are  similar,  and  the  angles  SPH 
=  EPH. 

Cor.  1.  Hence  if  a  straight  line  PH  bisects 
the  angle  S  P  £,  it  will  be  a  tangent  to  the  para- 
bola at  the  point  P. 

Cor.  2.  Let  P  S  meet  the  curve  again  in  p, 
and  let  H I  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  axis,  it  will 
bisect  Pp  in  I,  and  H I  will  be  bisected  by  the 
curve  in  A.  For  angle  IHP=  HPE  =  HPI, 
therefore  I P  =:  I H,  and  if  p  H  be  joined,  the  line 
pH  will  be  a  tangent,  and  therefore  for  die  same 
reason  Ip  zi  I H,  therefore  I P  =:  Ip.  Secondly, 
because  SA  =  AII,  the  angle  ASH  =  AHS, 
and  the  complements  of  these  angles  are  equal, 
that  is  AS  I  =  AI S,  therefore  AI=:AS=AH. 

Prop.  XVIIL,  Fig.  17, 18. 

If  a  tangent  be  drawn  to  any  poitat  in  an 
ellipse  or  an  hyperbola,  and  two  lines  be  drawn 
from  the  point  of  contact  to  the  foci,  the  angles 
contained  by  each  of  these  lines  and  the  tangent 
are  equal.  Let  PT  touch  the  ellipse  or  hyper- 
bola at  any  point  P,  let  it  meet  the  directrices  in 
T  and  t.  Through  P  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the 
axis  A  M  meeting  the  directrices  in  E  and  e,  draw 
PS,  PH,  to  the  foci,  and  join  ST,  H^  Because 
the  triangles  T  P E,  i Pe,  are  similar,  P  E :  PT : : 
Pc :  P^  and  by  Sect.  I.,  def.  1.  SP  :  P  E : :  H P : 
Pc,  therefore  S  P :  PT : :  H  P  :  P  ^  and  the  angles 
PST,PHT,are  right  angles, Cor.  1.,  Prop.XVI. 
therefore  the  triangles  SPT,  HPt,  aiesimilar, 
and  the  angle  SPTz=HP^ 

Prop.  XIX.,  Fig.  19,  20. 

^       The  tangents  at  any  vertices  of  any  diameter 
of  an  ellipse  or  an  hyperbola  are  parallel. 

Let  PCG  be  any  diameter  of  an  ellipse,  or 
hyperbola ;  draw  the  tangents  P  Q,  G  R,  and  join 
SP,  PH,  SG,  G H.  Because  S  C  =  CH,  and 
CP  =  CG,  and  the  angle  SCP=  GCH,  the 
triangle  SCPzrHCG,  and  the  angle  SPC  = 
HGC,  alsoSP  is  equal  and  parallel  toGH, 
therefore  PH  is  equal  and  parallel  to  SG,  and 
SPHG  is  a  parallelogram,  therefore  the  angle 
SP//  =  SGH,  and  the  halves  of  these  angles, 
iig.  20,  or  the  halves  of  their  supplements,  fig. 
19,  wiU  be  equjtl,  that  is  the  angle  SPQ=: 


HGR,  and  if  these  be  added  to  the  equal 
angles  S  P  C,  C  G  H,  in  the  ellipse,  and  subtract- 
ed from  them  in  the  hyperbola,  C  P  Q  =  C  G  R 
therefore  PQ  is  parallel  to  GR. 

Definitions.    Fig.  17,  18. 

XX.  The  straight  line  P  R,  which  is  drawn 
from  the  point  of  contact  perpendicular*  to  the 
tangent,  intercepted  between  the  tangent  and  the 
axis  of  a  conic  section,  is  called  a  normal. 

XXI.  The  segment  of  the  axis  N  R,  which  is 
intercepted  between  the  ordinate  and  the  nor- 
mal, is  called  a  subnormal. 

XXII.  If  a  straight  line  be  drawn  through  any 
point  in  the  diameter  of  a  conic  section,  parallel 
to  a  tangent  at  the  vertex,  and  terminated  both 
ways  by  the  curve,  it*  is  called  an  ordinate  to  the 
diameter. 

XXIII.  The  segment  of  any  diameter  of  a 
conic  section,  which  is  intercepted  between  an 
ordinate  and  the  vertex,  is  catled  an  abscissa. 

XXIV.  A  diameter  which  is  parallel  to  die 
tangent  at  the  vertex  of  any  diameter  of  the 
ellipse,  or  hyperbola,  is  called  a  conjugate  dia- 
meter. 

XXV.  A  line  which  is  a  third  proportional  to 
any  diameter  of  the  ellipse  or  hyperbola,  and  its 
conjugate,  is  called  a  parameter  of  that  diameter. 

XXVI.  If  a  line  be  drawn  through  the  focus 
of  a  parabola  parallel  to  the  ordinates  of  any 
diameter,  terminated  both  ways  by  the  curve,  it 
is  called  a  parameter  to  that  diameter. 

Prop.  XX.  Fig.  21,  22,  23.  Plate  III. 

If  two  straight  lines  Pp,  Qy,  which  meet  each 
other  in  any  part  L,  and  are  inclined  to  the 
directrix  at  any  given  angles  LHX,  LAX,  cut  a 
conic  section,  or  opposite  sections,  in  the  points 
Ppand  Qq;  the  rectangles  LP'Lpand  LQ'L^ 
will  be  in  a  constant  ratio  to  each  other. 

Let  S  be  the  nearest  focus.  Join  HS,  and 
produce  it  if  necessary ;  also  join  S  P,  Sp,  draw 
LX,  P  E,  perpendicular  to  the  directrix,  and 
draw  LT,L  f,  parallel  to  S  P,  Sp,  meeting  H  S  in 
T  and  t  because  (prop.  XVI.)  the  angle  P  S  H  = 
pST,  fig.  21  and  23,  and  =pS  W,  fig.  22,  the 
angle  LT^zzL^T  and  LTzzLt.  On  L  as  a 
centre,  at  the  distance  LTorLt,  describe  a  circle 
cutting  H  Pp  in  M  and  in.  Join  S  L,  and  pro- 
duce it  to  meet  the  circle  in  D  and  d ;  and  be- 
cause the  triangles  H  P  E,  HL  X,  are  similar,  as 
alsoHPS,HLT,  LT:SP::LH:PH::LX: 
PE ;  and  alternately  LT  :  LX  : :  SP :  P E,  that 
is  in  the  determining  ratio,  therefore  the  radius 
of  the  circle  is  given,  when  the  distance  of  L 
from  the  directrix  is  given,  whatever  be  the  po- 
sition of  the  line  Pp.  And  because  LT  is 
parallel  to  PS,  and  L^  topS, 

LP:TS::LH:HT. 
andpL:S<::LH  :<H,  therefore  Lemma  1, 
PLLp :TSS/ : :  LH»:HTm. 
But  TSS^  =  DSSd,  and  THH*  =  MH- 
Hi«  =  LH*  — LM»,  fig.21,22,  or  =  LM*- 
LH»,  fig.  23.  Therefore  PLLp: DSSrf: : LH»: 
LH«-LM»,orLM»  — LH*.  ButLH«:LT» 
orLM«::PH*:PS*,  and  by  division  LH :: 
LH»—  LM*,  or  LM*—  LH«:  :PH«  :PH»- 
PS»,  or  P;S»  —  PH«;  'which  ratio  depends  only 
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upon  the  deterroining  ratio  and  the  angle  LH  X, 
SF  being  to  PH  in  a  ratio,  which  is  compound- 
ed of  the  ratios  of  SP  to  PE,  and  PE  to  PII, 
or  of  the  detennining  ratio,  and  of  the  sine  of  the 
anfrle  LHX  to  radius.  In  the  same  manner  it 
may  be  proved  that  the  rectangle  QL'L^  is  to 
DS'Sd  m  a  ratio  depending  only  on  the  deter- 
Dining  ratio  and  the  angle  LAX,  therefore  PL* 
Ipis  to  QL'L^  in  a  constant  ratio,  whatever 
te  the  distance  of  L  from  the  directrix. 

Cor.  1.  If  either  of  the  lines  Pp,  Q9,  or  both 
of  them  become  tangents  to  the  conic  section,  or 
opposite  sections,  the  squares  of  the  tangents 
must  be  substituted  for  the  rectangles  PL-Lp, 
QL'L^.  For  let  LP  touch  the  section  in  r, 
fig.  24,  25.  Then  Q  L  being  parallel  to  S  P,  by 
the  preceding  Prop.LP:QS::LH:HQ;  and 
LP»:QS>::LH^:HQ«;  but  QS»  =  DSSrf, 
and  QH»=MHHm  =  LH»  — LM>,  there- 
fore LP»:DS-Srf::MH»LU»  — LM»,  which 
was  proved  to  be  a  constant  ratio;  therefore  L  P* 
is  to  Lp*  or  QL'L^,  fig.  22,  in  a  constant  ratio. 

Prop.  XXL    Fig.  27. 

If  two  right  lines  Q  L,  P^,  meeting  each  other 
at  any  point  L,  one  of  which  is  parallel  to  the 
axis,  and  the  other  is  inclined  to  tne  directrix  in 
a  given  angle,  cut  a  parabola  in  the  points  Q,  />, 
and  P,  the  rectangle  under  QL,  and  the  latus 
rectum  will  be  to  the  rectangle  PL'Lp  in  a 
constant  ratio. 

Draw  L  X  perpendicular  to  the  directrix ;  and 
from  the  centre  L,  at  the  distance  LX,  describe 
a  circle,  join  QS,  X  S,  let  X  S  meet  the  circle  in 
T,  and  join  LT.  Draw  SO  perpendicular  to 
LX,  take  01  =  OX,  and  join  SI,  then  SI  = 
S  X,  now  LT  =  LX,  and  QS  =  Q X,  therefore 
LT  is  parallel  to  Q  S,  and  because  the  angle  Q  S  X 
=  SXQ  =  S I X,  the  triangles  QXS,  SXI,  are 
similar,  and  XI :  XS: :  XS  :  XQ:  :ST:  QL, 
therefore  the  rectangle  IX-QL=XS-ST  = 
DS'Srf,  which  by  the  preceding  proposition  is 
to  P  L'Lp  in  a  constant  ratio,  and  because  I  X 
=:QOX,  the  disUnce  of  the  focus  from  the 
directrix,  therefore  I X  :=  latus  rectum,  therefore 
tibe  rectangle  under  Q  L,  and  the  latus  rectum  is 
to  PL* Lp  in  a  given  ratio.     • 

Lemma  II.    Fig.  27. 

If  a  straight  line  be  divided  in  two  points  C 
and  D.  such,  that  the  rectangle  CAAD  =  D 
BBC,  or  AOCB  =  BDDA,  the  part  AC 
will  be  equal  to  BD.  First,  let  CAAD  = 
DBBC.  Bisect  CD  inE;  and  CAAD  + 
EC»  =  AE*,al8oDBBC  +  ED«=EB*,but 
ED*=EC»,therefbreBE«  =  AE»,andBE  = 
AE:and  therefore  BD  =  AC.  Secondly,  let 
ACC  B  =  B  D  A,  bv  bisecting  A  B  in  £,  it  may 
be  shown  as  above,  that  E  D  =  EC,  and  there- 
fore BD=:AC. 

Pbop.  XXIL    Fig.  28,29. 

All  lines  parallel  to  any  diameter  of  the  ellipse 
or  hyperbola,  which  are  terminated  both  ways  by 
the  ellipse,  or  opposite  hyperbola,  are  bisected 
by  the  conjugate  diameter. 

let  AC B  be  anv  diameter  of  an  ellipue,  or 
nypobola.  Through  the  vertices  A,  B,  draw  the 


tangents  AL,  BM ;  and  through  the  centie  C 
draw  the  diameter  D  C  K  parallel  to  A  L  or  BM,. 
which  will  be  the  conjugate  diameter.  Thiaugh 
N,any  point  in  D  K,  draw  L  N  M  parallel  to  A  B^ 
meeting  the  ellipse  or  opposite  hyperbolas  hi  P^ 
and  Q,  and  the  tangents  A  L,  B  M,  in  L  and  M.. 
Then  AL  being  parallel  to  CN  and  BM,  and  L. 
N  M  parallel  to  ACB,  AL  =  B  M,  and  LN  =^ 
N  M  ;  and  Cor.  1,  Prop.  XX,  LA« :  PL'LQ: : 
BM«:QMMP,  therefore  PLLQ  =  QM- 
M  P,  therefore  Lem.  2,  P  L  =  QM,  and,  because- 
LN  =  NM,PN  =  NQ. 

Cor.  1.  If  the  diameter  DK  bisect  all  lines- 
parallel  to  AB,  it  will  be  the  conjugate  diameter 
AB. 

Cob.  2.  Fig.  28.  If  a  straight  line  RDT  be 
drawn  through  D  the  vertex  of  the  conjugate- 
parallel  to  AB,  it  will  touch  the  curve  in  the 
point  D. 

Prop.  XXIII. 
Every  diameter  of  a  conic  section  bisects  all 
its  ordinates. 

1st  If  the  section  be  an  ellipse,  it  is  evident 
from  the  last  proposition;  for  the  ordinates  of  any 
diameter  are  parallel  to  the  conjugate  diameter. 

2dly.  If  the  section  be  an  hyperbola,  fig.  29,. 
of  which  ACB  is  any  diameter;  in  the  tangent 
R A  L  take  A R  =  AL,  through  L  and  R  draw 
PL  Q,  FRG,  parallel  to  A  B,  meeting  the  oppo- 
site  hyperbolas  in  P,  Q,  and  F,  G,  and  the  Un- 
gent  at  B  in  M,  T.  Join  P  F,  cutting  the  diameter 
in  V :  then  P  F  will  be  an  ordinate  which  is 
bisected  at  V  :  for  by  last  Prop.  P  L  =  M  Q  and 
F,R  =  TG;  and  Cor.  1,  Prop.  XX.  FRRG: 
R A» : :  P LLQ :  L A«,  but  LA"  =  R A»,  there- 
fore FRRG  =  PLLQ,  that  is,  RFFT  = 
LPPM;  therefore  Lem.  2,  RF  =  PL,  and 
P  L  R  F  is  a  parallelogram,  and  therefore  P  F  is 
parallel  to  R A  L,  and  P  V  =  VF. 

Lastly,  let  the  section  be  a  parabola,  fig.  SO,  of 
which  AN  is  any  diameter,  and  PN  Q  an  ordi- 
nate ;  through  the  vertex  A  draw  the  tangent 
LAM;  and  draw  P L,  Q M,  parallel  to  NA, 
then  PL=  QM,  but  the  rectangle  under  LP 
and  the  latus  rectum  is  to  LA'  as  the  rectangle 
under  M  Q  and  die  latus  rectum  to  M  A',  there- 
fore L  A'  =  M  A*,  and  L  A  =  M  A,  and  therefore 
QN  =  PN. 

Prop.  XXIV.    Fig.  31.    Plate  IV. 

If  a  straight  line  cutting  the  hyperbola,  or  op- 
posite hyperbolas,  meet  the  asymptotes  in  two 
points ;  tne  segments  between  the  nyperbola  or 
nyperbolas,and  asymptotes  will  be  equal. 

Let  P  Q  cut  the  hyperbola,  or  the  opposite 
hyperbolas  in  P  and  Q,  and  meet  the  asymptotes 
in  R,  T  ;  the  segments  P  R,  Q  T,  will  be  eouaL 
For  if  P  R  be  not  equal  to  QT,  let  one  of  them 
as  Q  T  be  the  greater ;  take  Q  0=P  R,  join  C  O^ 
which,  being  produced,  will  meet  the  curve  in 
some  point  q,  Cor.  Prop.  XIV.  Through  q  draw 
qpr  parallel  to  Q P meeting  the  curve  in  p  and 
asymptote  in  r,  bisect  P  Q  in  N,  and  draw  the 
diameter  C  N  n,  and  P  Q,p  9,  will  be  ordinates  to 
that  diameter.  Because  N  Q  =  N  P  and  Q  0= 
PR,thereforeNO  =  NRandON  :qn::  CN 
:  Cn  :  :  N  R :  nr, therefore nq^znr;  butn q r= 
n;?, therefore  ftp  1=11  r,  which  is  absurd;  there^ 
fore  QT  is  not  greater  than  P  R. 
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Cob.  If  the  line  T  N  R  be  supposed  to  move 
from  N  to  A4  the  points  P  Q  will  coincide  in  A, 
and  I A  will  be  equal  to  A  G  ;  therefore,  when  a 
line  touches  an  hyperbola,  the  segments  between 
the  point  of  conUct  and  the  asymptotes  are 
equal. 

Prop.  XXV.    Fig.  32. 

If  from  any  point  P  in  the  hyperbola  P  Q  two 
straight  lines  P  L,  P  H,  be  drawn  to  the  asymp- 
totes, and  from  any  other  point  Q,  in  the  same  or 
in  the  opposite  curve,  there  be  drawn  other  two 
straight  lines  Q  £,  Q  F,  parallel  to  the  two  former 
lines  P  L,  P  H.  The  rectangle  Q  EQ  F  will  be 
equal  to  the  rectangle  P  L,  P  H. 

Join  P  Q,  and  let  it  meet  the  asymptotes  in  R 
and  T  ;  and  because  the  trianj^les  T  Q  F,  T  P  H, 
are  similar,  as  also  the  triangles  RPL,  RQ£, 
QF:PH:  :TQ:TP:  :RP:RQ:  :PL: 
Q  £ ;  therefore  the  rectangle  Q  F'Q  £  is  equal  to 
the  rectangle  P  H-P  L. 

Cor.  Hence  if  from  any  two  points  P,  Q,  in 
the  same  or  in  the  opposite  hyperbolas,  two 
straight  lines  P  L,  Q  E,  be  drawn  to  the  same  or 
,to  different  asymptotes  paralle\  to  the  other  asymp- 
tote; the  rectangles  C  LLP,  C  £EQ,  will  be 
equal;  also  the  parallelogram  C  LP  U  will  be 
equal  to  the  parallelogram  C  E  Q  F ;  and  the 
triangle  C  L  P  tq  tlie  triangle  C  EQ. 

Prop.  XXVL    Fig.  54. 

If,  from  any  point  R  in  the  asymptote  of  a 
hyperbola,  there  be  drawn  a  straight  line  R  T 
cutting  the  hyperbola,  or  opposite  hyperbolas,  in 
P  or  Q,  and  the  other  asymptote  in  T;  the  rect- 
angle P  R,  R  Q,  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the 
aemidiameter  which  is  parallel  to  RT. 

Let  A  M,  B  6  be  the  two  axes,  join  A  B  meet- 
ing the  asymptote  in  N.  Draw  the  tant^ent  I A  a 
meeting  the  asymptotes  in  I  and  a.  Because  A  a 
is  equal  and  parallel  to  B  C,  Prop.  XIII.  A  B 
is  equal  and  parallel  to  a  C,  and  I  A :  I  a :  :  AN  : 
aC,  or  A  B  ;  now  I A  is  half  of  I  a,  therefore 
A  N  is  half  of  A  B  and  A  N  =  N  B. 

Let  C  F  be  the  semidiameter  parallel  to  the 
line  cutting  the  opposite  hyperbolas,  draw  the 
tangent  L  F  H  meeting  the  asymptotes  in  L  and 
H,  draw  F  E  parallel  to  C  H,  meeting  the  asymp- 
tote in  £,  ana  the  conjugate  hyperbola  in  D,  and 
join  C  D.  Because  the  rectangle  C  N'N  A 
or  CNN  B=C  EEF,  Cor.  Prop.  XXV.  and 
CNN  B=C£ED,  therefore  CE-EF=:CF/ 
E  D  and  £  F  =  £  D,  and  F  E  is  hal  f  of  F  D,  but 
because  L  F  is  half  of  L  11,  Cor.  Prop.  XXIV. 
and  F  E  is  parallel  to  C  FI,  F  E  is  also  half  of 
C  H,  therefore  F  D  =  C  H,and  they  are  parallel, 
titerefore  C  D  is  equal  and  parallel  to  F  H,  and 
C  D  is  a  conjugate  diameter  to  C  F.  Let  the 
line  which  cuts  the  hyperbola  P  F  Q  be  parallel 
to  C  D  or  L  H.  Take  any  point  i  in  the  asymp- 
tote, and  draw  ^r  parallel  u  T  R,  cutting  the 
curve  or  opposite  curves  in  p  and  9,  and  the 
other  asymptote  in  r.  Draw  P  Y,  P  Z,  /?  y,  pz 
parallel  to  the  asymptotes.  Because  the  trian- 
gles P  Y  R,  pyr  are  equiangular. 

P  R:  P  Y : :  pripy,  and  in  like  manner, 
PT :  P  Z : :  pt:  pz:^  therefore  Lera.  1. 
jtp.pT:YPPZ::r/?pr-ypps;butYPPZ 
p.  XXV. ;  theiefoie  R  P  P  T= 


=y  WfCor.  Piop. ' 


rpj «;  or  since  R  P  =  QT,  Prop.  XXIV.  PR 
RQ:=pr.rf;  and  when  P  is  taken  at  F,  the 
reoangle  P RR Q  becomes  F L* or  F H' which 
is  equal  to  C  D' ;  and  when  P  in  the  opposite 
hyperbola  is  at  M,  the  rectangle  P  R-R  Q  becomes 
equal  to  GC*. 

Prop.  XXVII. 

If  two  right  lines,  meeting  each  other,  cut  or 
touch  a  conic  section,  or  opposite  sections,  the 
rectangles  under  the  segments  between  the  points 
of  concourse  and  the  points  of  intersection,  or 
the  squares  of  the  tangents,  will  be  lo  each  other 
as  the  squares  of  the  semidiameters  to  which  the 
lines  are  parallel. 

If  the  lines  are  parallel  to  any  of  the  diameters 
of  the  ellipse,  or  of  the  opposite  hyperbolas,  the 
proposition  is  evident  from  Prop.  XX.,  because 
the  lines  which  me^t  each  other  make  the  same 
angles  with  the  directrix  as  those  which  pass 
through  the  centre,  and  the  latter  are  bisected  in 
the  centre.  But  if  either  of  the  lines  PLQ, 
LRT,  or  both  the  lines  P L Q, N  L M, be  piiral- 
lel  to  some  of  the  conjugate  diameters  of  the  hy- 
perbola, fig.  34,  produce  QLP  till  it  meet 
the  asymptote  in  G,  and  through  G,  draw  F  G  U 
parallel  to  L  R  T,  meeting  the  opposite 
curves  in  F  and  H.  Let  C  B,  C  D,  C  A,  be 
the  semidiameters  which  are  parallel  to  Q  P, 
MN,  RT.  Then  Prop.  XX.  PL-LQiRLLT 
;  :  PGGQ  :  FGG  H  : :  C  B*  :  C  A«,  by  Prop. 
XXVI.  In  the  same  manner  it  may  be  proved, 
thatRLLT:NLLM::CA»>CD»;  there- 
fore P  LL  Q  :  N  LLM  ::  C  B» :  C  D*. 

If  the  lines  touch  the  conic  section,  or  opposite 
sections,  the  squares  of  the  tangents  will  be  to 
each  other  as  the  rectangles  under  the  segments 
of  any  two  lines  drawn  parallel  to  them,  which 
meet  each  other,  and  cut  the  section  or  opposite 
sections ;  and  therefore  they  are  as  the  squares 
of  the  semidiameters  to  which  they  are  parallel. 

Cor.  fig.  33,  34.  If  two  right  lines  1 Q,  I  N, 
meeting  each  other  in  I,  touch  an  ellipse  or  hy- 
perbola in  Q,  N,  and  are  parallel  to  two  other 
lines  V  T,  V  N,  which  meet  each  other  in  V,  and 
touch  the  ellipse  or  opposite  hyperbola,  or  hy- 
perbolas, in  T,  N;  1  Q  :  IN  :  :  VT  :  V  N ;  for 
I Q',  I N^  are  to  each  other  as  the  square  of  the 
semidiameters  to  which  they  are  parallel,  and 
V  T*,  V  N*,  are  in  the  same  ratio. 

Prop.  XXVIII.  Fig.  35, 3« 

If  an  ordinate  be  drawn  to  any  diameter  of  an 
ellipse  dr  an  hyperbola,  the  rectangle  under  the 
abscissa  will  be  to  the  square  of  the  semi -ordinate 
as  the  square  of  the  diameter  is  to  the  square  of 
its  conjugate. 

Let  A  C  M  be  any  diameter  of  an  ellipse  or 
hyperbola,  to  which  P  N  Q  is  an  ordinate,  and 
let  D  C  K  be  the  conjugate  diameter,  which  is 
parallel  to  P  N  Q.  Then  by  the  pi eceding  pro- 
position A  N-N  M  :  P  N-N  Q  (or  P  N')  :  :  C  A* : 
CD«::AM*:DK«. 

CoR.  1.  Because  the  parameter  is  a  third  pro- 
portional to  the  diameter  and  its  conjagate,  the 
rectangle  under  the  abscissa  is  to  the  square  of 
the  semi-ordinate  as  the  diameter  is  to  the  para- 
meter. 
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CrR  3.  The  two  conjugate  diameters  heing 
eoostant,  the  rectangle  under  the  ahscisse  will 
vanr  as  the  square  of  the  ordinate. 
Pbop.XXIX.    Fig.  37. 

If  an  ordinate  be  drawn  to  any  diameter  of  a 
parabola,  the  square  of  the  semi-ordinate  is 
eqaal  to  the  rectangle  under  the  abscissae  and  the 
parameter. 

Let  A  N  be  any  diameter  of  the  parabola  to 
which  PN  Q  is  an  ordinate.  Draw  tne  parame- 
ter TSV,  cutting  the  diameter  in  F;  join  S  A, 
and  let  the  diameter  meet  the  directrix  in  D. 
Because  T  F  is  half  of  T  V,  Prop.  XXIII.  and 
A  F  is  half  of  D  F  or  T  F,  Prop.  XVII.  Cor.  2, 
AF:ET:  :  FT  :T  V,  and  AFT  V=F'P;  but 
AFTV  :  AN'TV  :  :  TF»:  PN«,  Prop.  XXL, 
therefore  ANT  V=:PN«. 

Cor.  Becau8eTV=:2TF=:4SA,4SAA 
N=PN».       • 

Pbop.XXX.    Fig.  38. 

If  two  tangents  be  drawn  at  the  extremities  of 
any  right  line  which  is  terminated  by  a  conic 
section,  and  which  does  not  pass  through  the 
centre  of  an  ellipse,  they  will  meet  each  other  in 
the  diameter  which  bispcts  that  right  line. 

Let  P  Q  meet  the  curve  in  P  and  Q ;  bisect 
PQinN,  and  through  N  draw  the  diameter 
C  N  T.  Through  P  draw  the  tangent  P  T,  meet- 
ing the  diameter  in  T,  and  join  T  Q  which  will 
touch  the  cdnic  section  in  Q.  For  draw  any 
other  line  D  C  B  parallel  to  P  N  Q,  meeting  T  P, 
T  Q,  in  L  and  M.  The  triangles T  N  P,  T  C  L, 
are  similar,  as  also  T  N  Q,  T  C  M,  therefore, 

NP:CL::TN:TC::QN:MC,and  al- 
ternately N  P  :  NQ  :  :  CL  :  CM,  therefore 
CM  =  CL,  which  is  greater  than  C D  or  C  B, 
therefore  M  is  without  the  section,  and  the  line 
T  Q  meets  the  curve  only  in  one  point  Q. 

CoR.  If  two  right  lines  which  touch  a  conic 
section  meet  each  other,  a  right  line  drawn 
through  the  point  of  concourse,  bisectjng  the  line 
which  joins  the  points  of  contact,  will  be  a  dia- 
aeter  of  the  section. 

Prop.  XXXL    Fig.  39. 

If  a  tangent  to  any  point  in  the  parabola  meet 
a  diameter,  and  an  ordinate  be  drawn  to  that 
dianaeter  from  the  point  of  contact,  the  segment 
of  the  diameter  between  the  vertelc  and  the  tan- 
gent will  be  equal  to  the  abscissa. 

Let  TP,  which  touches  the  parabola  in  any 
point  P,  meet  the  diameter  N  A  in  T,  and  draw 
the  ordinate  P  N.  N  A,  will  be  equal  to  A  T. 
Draw  the  tangent  A I  meeting  P  T  in  I ;  join 
A  P,  and  draw  the  diameter  I G  cutting  A  P  in 
F  and  P  N  in  G;  then  AF  =  F  P,  Cor.  Prop. 
XXIX.  Therefore  A  I  or  N  G  =  P  G ;  and  A I 
is  half  of  NP;  but  AI :  N  P  :  :  TA :  TN, 
therefore  T  A  is  the  half  of  T  P- 

Prop.  XXXII.    Fig.  40,  41. 

If  a  tangent  to  any  point  in  an  ellipse,  or  an 
hyperbola,  meet  a  diameter,  and  from  the  point 
of  contact  an  ordinate  be  drawn  to  that  diame- 
ter, the  semidiameter  will  be  a  mean  proportional 
between  tlie  segments  of  the  diameter,  which  are 
intercepted  between  the  centre  and  the  ordinate, 
and  between  the  centre  and  the  tangent. 

I«t  P  T  touch  the  ellipse  or  hyperbola  in  any 


point  P,  and  meet  the  diameter  M  A  in  T ;  draw 
P  N  Q  an  ordinate  to  the  diameter  M  A,  C  N  : 
CA:  :CA:  CT.  Through  the  vertices  A,M 
draw  the  tarigents  A  I,  M  L,  meeting  PT  in  I 
and  L,takeC  0  =  C  N.  Then  Cor.  Prop.  XX  VL 
IP:  I  A::  LP:  LM,  and  alternHtely  IP:: 
LP:  :  I  A:  :  L  M,  and  because  AI,N  P,ML, 
are  parallel,  AN  :  N  M :  :  T  A :  T  M,  and  by 
comp.  fig.  41,  or  by  div.  fig.  40,  O  N  :  A  N : : 
A  M :  T  A ;  and  by  taking  the  halves  of  the  an- 
tecedents C  N  :  AN  :  :  C  A :  AT,  and  by  comp. 
fig.  40,  or  by  div.  fig.  41,  C  A :  C  N  :  :  C  T :  CA 
and  by  inversion  CN:CA:;CA:CT. 

Sect.  IL  Of  the  Descriptions  op  the  Co- 
nic Sections;  and  of  orawxno  Tangents 
to  the  Curves. 

Peop.  XXXIII.  Prohiem.  Fig.  3,  4, 5.  Plate  I. 

The  focus,  directrix,  and  determining  ratio  be- 
ing given,  to  find  any  number  of  Doiuts  in  the 
conic  section. 

Let  D  X  be  the  directrix  and  S  the  focus, 
draw  S  D  perpendicular  to  D  X,  which  produce 
indefinitely.  Draw  L  S  T  perpendicular  to  D  S ; 
and  take  S  L  and  S  T  to  S  D  in  the  determining 
ratio.  Then  LS  T,  Cor.  3,  def.  is  the  latus  rec- 
tum. Join  D  L,  D  T,  and  produce  them  indefi^ 
nitely.  Take  D  X  =  D  S  and  join  X  S  meeting 
DTinG,  which  Prop.  II.  will  be  parallel  to 
D  L  in  the  parabola,  it  will  meet  it  in  some  4)oint 
g  in  the  direction  D  L  in  the  ellipse,  and  in  the 
opposite  direction  in  the  hyperbola.  Through  G 
and  g  draw  K  A  G,  gM  /r,  parallel  to  the  direc- 
trix, meeting  D  L,  D  T,  and  the  axis  in  K,  G,  A 
andg,  AM;  the  points  A,  M,  will  therefore  be 
the  vertices  of  the  axis.  Through  any  point  N, 
in  the  axis,  between  A  and  M  in  the  ellipse,  and 
anywhere  on  the  same  side  of  A  with  S  in  the 
parabola,  and  anywhere  except  between  A  and 
M  in  the  hyperbola,  draw  Q  N  9  parallel  to  the 
directrix,  and  from  the  centre  S,  with  a  radius 
equal  to  Q  N,  describe  a  circle  cutting  Q  9  in  the 
points  P,  n  ;  and  join  S  P,  S  p,  which  are  each 
equal  to  QN  ;  therefore  P  and  p  are  points  in 
the  curve  by  the  first  proposition ;  and  in  this 
way  may  any  number  of  points  he  found 

Prop.  XXXIV.  Problem.  Fig.  42.  Plate  V. 
Two  unequal  straight  lines  being  given,  which 
bisect  each  other  at  right,  angles,  to  describe 
an  ellipse,  of  which  the  given  lines  shall  be  the 
axes. 

Let  AM,  B&,  be  the  given  lines  of  wl\ich  AM 
is  the  greater.  From  the  centre  B,  with  a  radius 
equal  to  AC,  describe  a  circle  meeting  A  M  in  S 
and  H,  which  will  be  the  foci.  Prop.  VII.  Cor.  1. 
Take  a  string  equal  in  length  to  AM,  and  fix 
the  extremities  of  it  at  the  points  S  and  H,  and 
by  means  of  a  pin  let  the  strmji:  be  stretched,  and 
let  the  pin  be  carried  round,  till  it  return  to  the 
same  point,  the  point  M  will  describe  an  ellipse, 
of  which  AM,  B6,  are  the  axes,  as  is  eviaent 
from  Prop.  XII. 

Prop.  XXXV.     Problem.     Fig.  43. 
Two  straight  lines  being  given,  which  bisect 
each  other  at  right  angles,  to  describe  an  hyper- 
bola, of  which  these  lines  shall  be  the  axes. 
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Lei  AMy  B6y  be  the  giyen  lines,  bisecting  each 
other  at  right  angles  in  C.  Join  AB,  and  take 
€S  and  CH,  in  A  M  produced  both  ways,  equal 
to  H  B.  At  the  point  H  let  one  end  of  a  ruler 
be  fixed,  so  that  it  may  move  round  this  point  as 
a  centre ;  and  let  a  string  be  Uken,  the  length  of 
-which  exceeds  that  of  the  ruler  by  a  line  equal  to 
AM;  let  one  end  of  the  string  be  fixed  at  L,  and 
the  other  at  the  point  S ;  apply  the  siring  by 
means  of  a  pin  at  F,  to  the  siae  of  the  ruler  LH ; 
and  let  the  ruler  be  moved  about  the  centre  H, 


it  to  meet  SP  in  P,  which  is  in  the  conk  sec- 
tion, and  the  line  H  P  touches  the  carve  at  P. 
For  the  triangles  UQL,  HS  P,  are  similar,  as 
also  LHX,  P  H E,  therefore  SP  :  PH  : :  QL  : 
LH  and  PH  :  PE  : :  LH  :  LX  ;  therefore, 
SP:PE^:  QL:  LX,  that  is  in  the  deter- 
mining ratio ;  therefore  P  is  a  point  in  the  carve, 
and  because  P  S  H  is  a  right  angle,  P  H  is  a  tan- 
gent, Cor.  1,  Prop.  XVL  Cor.  Because  two 
lines  SQ,  S^,  may  be  drawn  from  the  point  S  to 
touch  the  circle ;  two  tangents  LP,  Lp,  may  be 


Sect.  III. 


while  the  string  is  constantly  applied,  and  kept  drawn  from  L  to  the  conic  section, 
•close  to  the  ruler  by  the  pin  at  P.  Then*  the  dif- 
ference between  the  whole  length  of  the  string 
S  P  L  and  the  ruler  H  L  being  equal  to  A  M,  the 
difference  between  HP  and  PS  will  be  equal  to 
A  M ;  and  the  point  P  will  describe  one  of  the 


XXVII. 


Of  the  CuRVATuaE  of  the  Comic 
Sections. 

Definitions. 
A  circle  is  said  to  touch  a  conic 


opposite  hyperbolas  of  which  AM,  B6,  are  the    section  in  any  point,  when  the  circle  and  conic 
Aitfes,  as  is  evident  from  Prop.  XII. 

P&op.  XXXVI.    Problem.     Fig.  44. 

Two  right  lines  being  given,  one  of  which  is 
bisected  by  the  other  at  right  angles,  to  describe 
«  parabola,  in  which  the  right  line  bisected  shall 
be  an  ordinate,  and  the  other  line  the  axis. 

Let  AC,  B6,  be  the  two  given  lines,  one  of 
which  Bfr,  which  is  perpendicular  to  AC,  is  bi- 
sected iu  C.  Find  a  third  proportional  to  AC, 
CB ;  and  produce  C A  to  D,  so  that  AD  may 
be  a  fourth  part  of  that  third  proportional ;  take 
AS  =:  A  D,  and  draw  D  X  perpendicular  to  D  C. 
Let  a  ruler,  the  sides  of  which,  HE,  EL,  are 
perpendicular  to  each  other,  be  placed  in  th6 
plane  C  DX,  so  that  the  side  EL  may  be  applied 
to  DX ;  and  take  a  string  equal  in  length  to  the 
side  H  E,  one  extremity  of  which  must  be  fixed 
at  H,  and  the  other  at  S ;  and  let  part  of  the 
string  be  applied,  by  means  of  the  pin  P,  to  the 
side  of  Ute  ruler  H  E ;  and  whilst  tne  side  E  L, 
moves  along  D  X,  let  the  string  be  stretched  by 
the  pin,  and  constantly  applied  to  H  E.  Then, 
because  the  whole  length  of  the  string  HPS  is 
«qual  to  H  E,  the  part  S  P  will  always  be  equal 
to  P  E ;  Uierefore  the  point  P  will  describe  a  pa- 
rabola, by  the  first  definition,  of  which  AC  is 
the  axis,  S  the  focus,  and  D  X  the  directrix ;  and 
BCb  will  be  an  oidinate,  because  it  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis,  and  C  B  is  a  mean  proportional 
between  the  abscissa  AC  and  4  AS,  or  the  latus 
rectum. 


Prop.  XXXVII. 


Problem. 
Plate  III. 


Fig.   24,  25. 


section  have  a  common  tangent  in  that  point. 

XXVIII.  If  a  circle  touch  a  conic  section  in 
any  point,  so  that  no  other  circle  can  be  drawn 
between  the  conic  section  and  that  circle,  it  is 
said  to  have  the  same  curvature  with  the  section 
in  the  point  of  contact,  and  it  is  called  the  circle 
of  curvature. 

Prop.  XXXVIIL 

If  a  circle  touch  a  conic  section,  and  cut  off 
from  the  diameter,  which  passes  through  the 
point  of  contact,  a  segment  equal  to  its  parsr 
meter,  tlie  conic  section  is  of  the  same  curvature 
with  the  circle  at  the  point  of  contact. 

First,  let  a  tangent  DM  be  drawn  to  any 
point  D  in  the  parabola,  fig.  45 ;  draw  also  the 
diameter  D  F,  and  the  perpendicular  D  L ; 
^1  rough  any  point  Q  in  the  curve,  near  to  D, 
let  the  circle  DQO  be  described  to  touch  D  M 
in  D,  and  meet  DF  in  P;  join  PQ,  DQ,  and 
draw  QN  parallel  to  MD,  meeting  DFMn  N. 
Then  because  the  angle  DPQ=:MDQ=: 
DQN,  the  triangles  DNQ,  PDQ,  having  a 
common  angle  at  D  are  equi-angtilar ;  hence, 
PD:DQ::DQ:DN,  and  PDDN=: 
DQ«;  also  PD*  :  PQ*  : :  DQ»  :  QN«,  there- 
fore  P D» :  PQ»  : :  PDDN  :  P-DN,  where 
P  =  parameter  of  D  F.  Now,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  nearer  the  -point  Q  is  to  the  point  D,  the 
nearer  will  the  circumference  of  the  circle  be  to 
a  coincidence  with  the  curve  at  that  point ;  and, 
therefore,  as  no  portion  of  these  curves,  however 
small,  can  be  the  same,  the  circumference  of  tlie 
circle  will  have  approached  the  nearest  possible 
to  a  coincidence  with  the  curve  at  D,  when  the 
point  Q  falls  upon  it ;   in  which  case,  the  last 


To  draw  a  tangent  to  a  conic  section  from  any 
given  point  without  it,  which  b  not  the  centre  of    analogy  becomes  P  D* :  P  D*  : :  P  D  :  P,therefore, 


vie  hyperbola. 

If  the  given  point  H  be  in  the  directrix,  draw 
H  S  to  the  focus  which  is  nearest  to  the  direc- 
trix; dra^  SP  perpendicular  to  SH,  meeting 
the  curve  in  P,  and  join  H  P,  which  will  touch 
the  conic  section  in  r,  Cor.  1.  Prop.  XVI. 

If  the  given  point  be  in  any  other  situation,  as 

at  L,  join   LS,  and:  draw  LX  perpendicular  to  „       ^  , ,  _ 

the  directrix.    Take  LD  to  LX  in  the  determin-    point  D,  let  the  circle  D  QO  be  described  to 


P  D  zz  P,  the  parameter  of  D  F ;  therefore,  the 
proposition  in  the  case  of  the  pambola  is  ma- 
nifest. 

Next  let  D  M  be  a  tangent  at  any  point  in  the 
ellipse  or  hyperbola^  fig.  46;  DF,  EG,  conju- 
gate diameters ;  and  D  H  O  a  perpendicular  to 
the  two  parallels  D  M,  EG. 

Through  any  point  Q  in  the  curve,  near  to  the 


ing  ratio,  and  from  the  centre  L,  at  the  distance 
LD,  describe  a  circle  DM9.  From  S  draw 
S  Q  a  tangent  to  the  circle,  meeting  the  direc- 
trix H.  Join  LQ,  and  draw  SP  parallel  to  it, 
ot  perpendicular  to  S  H.    Join  H  L  and  produce 


touch  DM  in  D,  and  meet  DF  in  P.  Let  PQ, 
Q  n  he  joined,  and  Q  N  drawn  parallel  to  D  M, 
to  meet  D  F  in  N.  The  triamrles  D  N  O-P  Q  D  be- 
ing similar,D  N :  D Q : :  DQ*:  DPwhenccDN  : 
DP::  DQ*  :  DP«;  but  DP  :  P  (parameter;: : 
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FNND:QN>;  hence  DF-DN:DPP:: 
VNN  DD'Q»  :  DP«-QN>.  Or  DF  :  P  :  : 
F  ND  Q« :  D  PQ  N*.  But  when  Q  and  D  co- 
iacide  DQ  and  QN  become  equal,  whence  this 
analogygives  DF  :  P  : :  DF  :  DP,  orD  P  = 
?  as  before. 

Cor.  If,  from  any  point  D  in  an  ellipse  or 
hyperbola,  a  diameter  D  F  be  drawn,  and  a  per- 
peodicular  D  H  to  its  conjugate  £  G,  the  raaius 
of  cumture  at  the  point  D  is  a  third  propor- 
tional to  the  perpeoaicular  D  H  and  the  semi- 
cooJQgate  diameter  EC. 

ForsinceDHiDC  :-  DP  :  DO, 
and  DC:  EC  ::  EG:  P  or  DP 

therefore  DH  :  EC  : :  EG  :  DO  : :  EC  : 
DRythe  radius  of  curvature. 

Sect.  IV.    Of  the  Cone  avd  m  diffekent 
Sections. 

Defuvitions.   Fig.  47.   Plate  V. 

XXIX.  If  any  indefinite  straight  line  passing 
through  any  fix<>d  point  A,  without  the  plane  of 
the  circle  CGB,  oe  carried  round  the  whole 
circomfereiiee  of  the  eircle,  each  of  the  surfaces 
geneiated  by  the  motion  is  called  a  conical  sur- 

XXX.  The  solid  contained  by  the  conical  sur- 
&ce  and  the  circle  C  G  B  is  called  a  cone. 

XXXI.  The  point  A  is  called  the  vertex  of 
the  cone. 

XXXn.  The  circle  CGB  is  called  the  base 
of  the  cone. 

XXXIII.  The  right  line  A  D  passing  through 
the  Tertez  and  the  centre  of  the  base  is  called  the 
axis. 

XXXIV.  A  right  cone  is  that  whose  axis  is 
pemeadicular  to  the  base. 

XXXV.  A  scalenf  cone  is  that  whose  axis  is 
inclined  to  the  base. 

Pbqp.  XXXIX,    Fig.  47. 

If  a  cone  be  cut  by  a  plane  passing  through 
the  vertex,  the  section  will  be  a  triangle. 

Let  ABGC  be  a  cone  of  which  AD  is  the 
axis;  let  GB  be  the  common  section  of  the  base 
and  cutting  plane ;  join  A B,  AG.  When  the 
generating  line  comes  to  B  and  G,  it  will  concide 
with  AB,  AG;  thev  are,  therefore,  in  the  sur- 
hce  of  the  cone,  and  they  are  in  the  plane  which 
passes  through  the  points  A,  B,  G ;  therefore, 
*he  triaoffle  A BG  is  the  common  section  of  the 
cone  and  the  plane  which  passes  through  the 
vertex. 

Paop.  XL.     Fig.  47. 

If  a  oone  be  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  base 
the  section  will  be  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which 
is  in  the  axis. 

Let  H  F  K  be  the  section  made  by  a*  plane  pa- 
xaUel  to  the  base  of  the  cone,  and  let  ACB, 
A  DO,  be  the  two  sections  of  the  cone,  made  by 
any  two  planes  passing  through  the  axis  A  D ; 
let  K  H,  E  F,  be  the  common  sections  of  the  plane 
HFK  and  the  triangles  AC  B,  A  D  G.  Then, 
because  the  planes  HFK,  BGC,  are  parallel, 
£H  £F  will  be  parallel  to  D  B,  DG,  and 
£H:DB::EA:AD:EF!DG;  but  DB 
=:DG«   therefore,   £H=:  £F;  and  for  the 


same  reason  EF  =  EK,  therefore,  HFK  is  i 
circle  of  which  E  b  the  centre. 

Prop.  XLI.     Fig.  48. 

If  a  scalene  cone  ABDC  be  cut  through  the 
axis  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  its  base,  mak- 
ing tlie  triangle  ABC,  and  from  any  point  L  iti 
the  straight  line  AC,  L  M,  be  drawn  in  the  plane 
of  tlie  triangle,  so  that  the  angle  AL  M  =  A  B  C, 
and  the  cone  be  cut  by  another  plane  passing 
through  LM,  perpendicular  to  the  triangle 
ABC;  the  common  section  LPMQ  of  this 
plane  and  the  cone  will  be  a  circle. 

Take  any  point  N  in  the  straight  line  LM ; 
draw  FN 6  parallel  to  CB:  and  let  FPGQ 
be  a  section  parallel  to  the  base,  passing  through 
FG;  then  the  two  planes  FPGQ,  LPMQ, 
being  perpendicular  to  the  plane  ABC,  their 
common  section  P  N  Q  is  perpendicular  to  t  N  G ; 
therefore,  P  N  =  N  Q  and  P  N»  =  F  NN  G,  but 
the  angle  ALM  =  ABC  =:  AGF,  and  the 
angles  at  N  being  vertical,  the  triangles  FLN, 
M  G  N,  aie  similar,  andMN:NG::FN:NL; 
therefore,  the  rectangle  M  N-N  L  =  F  N-N  G  = 
PN*,  therefore,  the  section  L  PMQ  is  a  circle, 
of  which  LM  is  a  diameter.  This  section  is 
called  a  subcontrary  section. 

Prop.  XUI.     Fig.  48, 49,  50. 

If  a  cone  be  cut  by  a  plane  which  does  not 
pass  through  the  vertex,  and  which  is  neither 
parallel  to  2ie  base,  nor  to  the  plane  of  a  sub- 
contrary  section ;  the  common  section  of  the 
})lane  and  the  surface  of  the  cone  will  be  an  el- 
ipse,  a  parabola,  or  an  hyperbola,  according  a* 
a  plane  passing  through  tne  vertex  parallel  to 
the  cutting  plane,  falls  without  the  cone,  touches 
it,  or  falls  within  the  cone. 

Let  ABDC  be  any  cone;  and  let  ST  V  be 
the  common  section  of  a  plane  passing  through 
its  vertex  and  the  plane  of  the  base,  which  will 
fall  without  the  base,  will  touch  it,  or  will  fell 
within  it;  let  PMQ  be  a  section  made  by  a 
plane  parallel  to  ASV,  through  O  the  centre  of 
the  base  OT  draw  perpendicular  to  S  V,  meeting 
the  circumference  of  the  base  in  B  and  C ;  let  a 
plane  pass  through  A,  B,  and  C,  meeting  the 
plane  AS  V  in  the  line  AT,  the  surface  of  the 
cone  in  A  B,  A  C,  and  the  plane  of  the  section 
PMQ  in  LM;  then  LM  will  meet  the  side 
A  B  in  M,  and  it  will  meet  the  other  side  A  C, 
fig.  48,  in  L,  within  the  cone,  it  will  be  parallel 
to  it,  fig.  49,  and  it  will  meet  it  in  fig.  50,  pro- 
duced beyond  the  vertex  in  K. 

Take  any  point  N  in  the  line  L M ;  let  F  P  G  Q 
be  a  plane  passing  through  N  parallel  to  the  base ; 
and  let  FNG,  PNQ,  be  the  common  sections 
of  thb  plane  and  the  planes  A  BC,  P  M  Q ;  then 
PNQ  will  be  the  parallel  to  S  V,  and  GF  pa- 
rallel to  BT :  and  BT  being  perpendicular  to 
S  V,  F  N  G  is  perpendicular  to  PN  Q,  therefore 
PN  =  NQ,and  PN«  =  ENNG.  First,  if  the 
line  STV  be  without  the  base,  fig.  48,  through 
M  and  L  draw  MHLK  parallel  to  CB ;  then 
because  the  triangles  L  N  F,  L  M  H,  are  similar, 
alsoMNG,  MLK, 

LN:FN::LM:HM,and 
NM:NG::LM:LK;  therefore 
LNN  M  :  FNNG  or  PN» : :  LM*  :  HM  LK, 
which  ratio  is  the  same  whecever  the  point  N  ^ 
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taken ;  the  section  LFMQ  is  therefore  an  el- 
lipse of  which  LM  is  a  diameter  and  PN  Q  an 
ordinate. 

Secondly,  if  the  line  ST  V,  fig.  49,  touch  the 
circumference  of  the  base  in  C  ;  let  D  L  E  be 
the  common  section  of  the  base  and  the  plane 
PMQ,  which  is  parallel  to  PN, and  perpendi- 
cular to  BLC;  and  BL-LC  =  DL*,  therefore 
PN»:  DL«::  FNNG.BLLC  (or  because 
NCr=LG)::FN:BL;butthetrian^4e8MNF, 
MLB,  being  similar,  F  N  :  BL::MN  :  M  L, 
therefore  P  N» :  DL»  : :  M  N  :  M  L;  and  the 
section  D  M  C  is  a  parabola,  of  which  M  L  is  a 
diameter,  and  P  N  Q  an  ordmate. 

Lastly,  fig.  50,  let  the  line  ST  V  fall  within  the 
base ;  through  the  vertex  A  draw  A  H  parallel  to 
G  F ;  and  because  the  triangles  M  N  F,  M  H  A, 
are  similar,  ^  also  K  N  G,  K  H  A, 

.     MN:NF  ::]VfH:HAand 

KN  :  NG  :  :  KH  :  H  A;  therefore 
MNNK:FNNG,orNP«::MHHK:HA» 
that  is  in  a  constant  ratio,  therefore  the  section 
D  M  £  is  a  hyperbola,  of  which  M  K  is  a  dian^ 
eter  and  P  N  Q  an  ordinate. 


Sect.  V. 


Of  tbe  Areas  of  the  Conic 
Sections. 


Prop.  XLIIL    Fig.  51. 

If  any  ordinate  and  abscissa  of  a  parabola  be 
completed  into  a  parallelogram ;  the  area  of  the 
paraoola,  ineludea  between  the  ordinate  and  the 
cunre,  is  to  the  parallelogram  as  2  to  3. 

Let  A  N  be  the  abscissa,  and  P  Q  the  ordinate ; 
let  the  parallelogram  P  Q  C  B  be  completed ;  and 
let  A  N  be  divided  i  to  indefinitely  small  equal 
parts,  of  which  N  D  is  one ;  through  D  draw 
HI  parallel  to  PQ,  cutting  the  parabola  in  F 
and  G,  and  through  F  draw  K  £  parallel  to  N  A ; 
take  KR=:  K  P,  and  draw  R  L  parallel  to  K  £. 
By  Prop.  XXL  UFHG  :  PN*  : :  HP  :  N  A, 
but  because  DN  is  indefinitely  small,  PQ  or 
2  PN  may  be  taken  for  HG  ;  and  PK  =  HF, 
also  NA  =  PB,  therefore  2PKPN  :  PN»  : : 
HP:PB;  hence  2  PK,  or  PR:PN::HP 
:  PB,  and  as  the  parallelograms  RB,  PD,  are 
also  equiangular,  they  are  equal,  and  the  paral- 
lelogram PD  :  KB  : :  2  :  t,  and  the  sum  of  all 
the  parallelograms  in  A  P  N  is  to  the  sum  of  all 
those  in  A  PB  in  the  same  ratio  of  2  to  1 ;  but 
the  sum  of  all  the  parallelograms  in  A  P  N  ap- 
proaches indefinitely  near  to  the  curvilineal  area 
APPN,  when  their  breadths  are  continually  di- 
minished ;  and  in  like  manner  the  sum  of  all  the 
parallelograms  in  APB  approaches  to  the  curvi- 


linear area  AFPB;  therefore  area  AFP  N :  area 
AFPB::2:1,  and  the  area  PAQ  is  to  the 
parallelogram  PfiCQ  as  2  to  3. 

Prop.XLIV.    Fig.  52,  53. 

If  two  ellipses  or  two  hyperbolas  have  a  com- 
mon axis,  and  an  ordinate  be  drawn  through  the 
same  point  in  the  axis  to  each  of  the  curves;  the 
areas  mcluded  between  the  common  abscissa,  the 
ordinates,  and  the  two  curves,  also  the  whole 
areas  of  the  ellipses  will  be  to  each  other  as  the 
conjugate  axes 

Let  A  P,  A  Q,  be  two  ellipses  or  two  hyperbolas, 
take  any  abscissa  AN,  which  is  not  greater  than 
half  the  axis  of  the  ellipse,  and  draw  the  ordi- 
nates N  P,  N  Q.  Let  the  ab.scissa  AN  be  divided 
into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  AE,  EF,  FG, 
GN,  &c.;  draw  the  ordinates  ERI,  FSK, 
GTL, and  complete  the  parallelograms  AR,  AI, 
ES,  £K,  &c.;  also  draw  li,  Kfc,  L/,  parallel 
to  AN.  Then  it  b  evident  that  the  difference 
between  the  circumscribed  parallelograms  A  I, 
E  K,  F  L,  G  Q,  and  the  inscribed  parallelogiami 
Et,  Fft,  G/,  is  equal  to  GQ;  and  if  parallelo- 
grams be  inscribed  in  the  same  manner  in  the 
figure  A  PN,  the  difference  between  these  and 
the  circumscribed  parallelograms  would  be  equal 
to  G  P,  therefore  the  difference  between  each 
series  of  parallelograms,  and  the  areas  AQN, 
APN,  will  be  less  than  the  parallelograms  GO, 
GP,  and  because  GP  ;  GQ  : :  NP  :  NQand 
eaph  parallelogram  in  the  figure  APN  is  to  the 
corresponding  parallelograms  in  the  figure  AQN 
in  the  same  ratio,  the  sum  of  all  those  in  APN 
is  to  the  sum  of  all  those  inAQNasNPisto 
N  Q,  which  is  the  same  ratio  with  that  of  the 
conjugate  axes.  Conceive  the  breadths  of  the 
parallelograms  to  be  now  diminished,  and  their 
number  increased,  ad  infinitum,  and  the  paral- 
lelograms A  P  N,  A  Q  N,  will  be  ultimately  equal 
to  Uie  areas  APN,  AQN,  for  the  parallelo- 
grams G  Q,  G  P,  will  now  vanish,  therefore  the 
areas  APN,  AQN,  are  to  each  other  as  their 
conjugate  axes;  and  if  the  sections  be  ellipses 
their  whole  areas  are  to  each  other  in  the  same 
ratio. 

Cob.  1.  If  a  gircle  be  described  about  as 
ellipse,  the  area  of  the  circle  is  to  the  area  of 
the  ellipse  as  tbe  transverse  axis  is  to  the  con- 
jugate. 

CoE.  2.  The  area  of  an  ellipse  is  equal  to  that 
of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  a  mean  proportional 
between  the  two  axes. 

Cor.  3.  The  areas  of  two  ellipses  are  to  each 
other  as  the  rectangles  under  their  axes. 


Index  to  the  Definitions  in  the  preceding  Treatise. 


N.  B.  The  figures  ref^r  to  the  corresponding  nameral  letters 


Abscissa,  la.  23.  ' 
Asymptote,  17. 
Axis,  conjugate,  11. 
AXIS«  m^or,  9, 
Axis,  minor,  11. 
Axis  of  a  cone,  33. 
Axis  of  a  conic  section,  6. 
Axis,  transveme,  9. 

Base  of  a  cone,  32. 


Centre  of  an  ellipse,  10. 
Circle  of  curvature,  28. 
Circle,  touching  a  conic 
Cone,  30. 
Conic  section,  1. 
Conic  iarface,29. 
Conjugatb  axis,  11. 
Conjugate  diameter,  24. 
Conjugate  hjpeihola.  18. 
Determining  ratio,  4. 


i,  27. 
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Sunni,  14. 

PUHETEi  of  a  ptmbola,  15. 

mncTVJ,  2. 

Ellifse,  1. 

BftClUTEIAL  kyp«iboU,  19. 

Focal  taafent,  8. 
Foccs,  3. 

HT?EtBOLA,  1. 

liTCS  Kctvm,  7. 

\MMiL,  20. 

Or?oirrE  hypeibols.  Cor.  1,  to  Def.  7. 
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Ordikatb»  to  the  uds,  12. 
Oboipatb»  to  the  diamofeer,  23. 

Parabola,  1. 

Parameter  of  a  diameter,  25,  26. 

Principal  parameter,  7. 

Right  cone,  34. 

Scalene  cone,  35. 
Sob-normal,  21. 

Transverse  axis,  9. 

Vertex  of  the  axis,  6. 
Vertex  of  a  cone,  31. 
Vertex  of  a  diameter,  16. 


CONJFCT,  V.  n,  ^      Fr.  conjecturer; 

Cox jc'ctdre,  v.  a.  &  n. ».    Ital.     conghUttur 

Cosje'ctur,  n. «.  rare  ;    Span,  con- 

C«0jC'cturable,  adj,       [jeturar ;  LaU  wn- 

Cowc'ctural,  o^*.  \jicere.    To  conjec- 

Cowectpra'lity,  n. ».       ture  is,  to  guess  ; 

Cowe'cturally,  adv.         to  divine ;  to  form 

Cobje'cttrer,  ». «.         J  a  supposition.    It 

iaplies  thftl  evidence  is  either  imperfect,  or  en- 

Mf  wanting.    To  conject  has  the  same  mean- 

ii^,  and  also  that  of  to  cast  together.    But  this 

fob  is  o>  solete  in  both  senses.    Conjecture,  as  a 

Dtnoyhad  formerly  the  additional  meaning  of 

idea;  notion;  conception.    Conjector  and  con- 

jeetarer  are  synonymous,  but  the  latter  of  these 

words  is  that  which  ia  in  general  use. 

TIm  knight  at  hit  great  boldaeMe  wondered ; 
.4nd  thoQgh  he  soornd  his  yolle  vanitee. 
Yet  mildly  him  to  pnipose  answered. 
For  not  to  grow  of  noaght  he  it  oimieelund, 

^muer.  Faerie  i^ueene, 
Wkatsoerer  may  be  at  any  time,  oat  of  Scripture, 
kttpcbbaUy  and  eoigecimaUjf  surmised.  Hooker, 

I  intreat  jou  then, 
Fiom  one  that  bnt  imperfectly  oor^eeti, 
Ymt  visdom  would  not  build  yourself  a  trouble. 


Nov  entertain  coiyecfMrs  of  a  time, 
Vlwn  creeping  murmur,  and  the  poring  dark, 
raistlM  wide  Teasel  of  the  universe.  Id.  Henry  Y. 
TIttjII  sit  by  the  fire,  and  presume  to  luow ' 
VW  thrivea  and  who  declines,  aide  factions,  and 

fire  out 
ftif aslwiJ  marriages.  U.  Coriolamu. 

It  were  a  matter  of  great  profit,  save  that  I  doubt 
itiiioo Myectaroi  to  venture  upon,  if  one  could  dis- 
ceia  vkat  com,  herbs,  or  fruits,  are  likely  to  be  in 
pioty  or  scarcity.  Aico». 

If  we  ihottld  believe  very  grave  eor^eeturert,  cami- 
iwow  saimala  now  were  not  flesh  devonrers  then. 

Browne. 
Iliej  bave  not  recurred  unto  chronology,  or  the 
neordi  of  time,  but  uken  themselves  unto  probabi- 
^Ssaa,  lad  the  eonjeetmaiity  of  philosophy. 

Id.   Vtdgar  Erroun. 

▼bea  ve  look  apon  such  tbings  as  equally  may  or 

■ay  BM  be,  human  reason  can  then,  at  the  best,  hut 

I  what  will  be.  Soaih. 

For  10  a»e§eeUm  would  obtrude, 

U4  from  thy  painted  skin  coodnde.  Swifi. 


And  darkness  and  doubt  are  now  flying  away. 

No  longer  I  roam  in  OM^eetme  forlorn. 
So  breaks  on  the  traveller,  faint,  and  astray. 
The  bright  and  the  balmy  effulgence  of  mora. 

BetMie. 

How  much  that  honourable  gentleman  was  coo- 

salted  in  the  original  frame  and  fabric  of  the  hill, 

commonly  called  Mr.  Pitt's  Indian  bill,  is  matter  only 

of  cofMocJuro,  though  by  no  means  difficult  to  divine. 

Bwrhe. 
The  cause,  though  worth  the  search,  may  yet  elude 
Cor^etme  and  remark,  however  shrewd. 
They  take  perhaps  a  well  directed  aim. 
Who  seek  it  in  his  climate  and  his  frame.       Cowper, 
He,  entering  at  the  study  door,. 
His  ample  area  'gan  explore  ; 
And  something  in  the  wind 
Cof^eeiured,  sniffing  round  and  round. 
Better  than  all  the  books  he  found. 
Food  chiefly  for  the  mind.  Cowper, 

The  land  appeared  a  high  and  rocky  coast. 

And  higher  grew  the  mountains  as  they  drew. 
Set  by  a  current  towards  it :  they  were  lost 

In  various  oonjeetmres,  for  none  knew 
To  what  part  of  the  earth  they  had  been  tost. 
So  changeable  had  been  the  winds  that  blew. 

Byron.   Don  Jwm, 

CONJEE,  or  Canchi,  a  district  of  the  Car- 
natic,  Hindostan,  in  the  collectorship  of  Arcot. 
The  face  of  the  country  is  flat  and  sandy,  but 
interspersed  with  fruitful  spots  and  watered  by 
the  Palar.  Towards  the  Ghauts  it  is  thinly  in- 
habited. The  villages  have,  generally,  the  re- 
mains of  a  rampart  and  stone  bastions  around 
them  ;  which  were,  formerly,  necessary  to  protect 
tlie  inhabitants  from  the  predatory. troops  of  Tip- 
poo,  and  other  tyrants,  who  devastated  the  coun- 
try. This  district  has  its  chief  supply  of  water 
from  tanks  and  reservoirs,  which  are  well  managed 
here,  and  adapted  to  all  the  agricultural  purposes 
of  the  inhabitants. 

CONJEVERAM,  or  the  Golden  City,  a  con- 
siderable town  in  the  Camatic,  is  forty-six  miles 
south-west  from  Madras.  The  streets  are  wide, 
and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  with  a  range 
of  cocoa-nut  trees  on  each  side ;  but  the  houses 
are  of  mud.  The  tanks,  however,  are  lined  with 
stone,  and  generally  in  good  order.  Here  is  a 
famous  pagoda  dedicated  to  Mahadwa.  The 
chief  entrance  is  imposing :  on  the  left,  after, 
passing  through  it,  is  a  large  edifice  which,  the 
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brahmins  asaerty  contains  1000  carved  pillars. 
Many  of  the  groupes  of  deities  are  comnosed  with 
great  skill.  The  sides  of  the  steps  leading  up  to 
it  are  formed  by  two  well  carved  elephants  draw- 
ing a  car.  The  inner  court,  being  considered  of 
great  sanctiw,  is  not  suffered  to  be  inspected  bv 
strangers.    The  country  around  is  a  barren  sand. 

To  Conjob'ble,  v.  a.  From  con^  together, 
and  jobbemol,  the  head.  To  concert ;  to  settle ; 
to  discuss.    A  low  cant  word. 

What  would  a  body  think  of  a  minister  that  should 
^tmjobble  matten  of  state  with  tamblers,  and  confer 


^ 


L'B$trtmge, 
Fr.  coT^oindre ; 
Ital.  conghmgere ; 
Sip,  conjwUar ;  Lat. 
canjungere.  To 
yoke  together  is  the 
^idea  here  conveyed. 
Hence,  to  conjoin 
is,  to  unite ;  to  rorm 
into  one;  to  con- 
nect with;  to  link 


politicks  with  tinkers  ! 

CONJCIN,  V.  a,  &  n. 

Conjoi'ning,  n. 

CONJO'lNT,  adj. 

CoNJo'iNTLY,  adv. 

Conju'nct,  adj. 

Conji/nction,  n.  s. 

Conju'nctive,  adj. 

Conjd'nctivelt,  adv. 

Conju'nctiveness,  It.  s. 

Conju'ncture,  n.  t. 
firmly  together;  to  unite  in  marriage;  to  league 
vnth.  Conjunction  signifies  union ;  association ; 
the  meeting  of  two  planets  in  the  same  degree 
of  the  zodiac;  a  word  that  connects  together 
the  clauses  of  a  period,  and  signifies  the  relation 
which  they  bear  to  each  other.  Conjunctive 
formerly  meant  closely  united  ;  but  it  now  only 
means  Uie  mood  of  a  verb  which  is  used  subse- 
quently to  a  conjunction.  Conjuncture  is,  coin- 
cidence or  co-operation  of  many  circumstances 
or  causes ;  a  critical  period ;  and,  though  seldom 
used  in  these  senses,  connexion ;  consistency. 

And  fttrthermore,  no  men  shalde  knowe  his  owen 
engendrare,  ne  who  shuld  have  his  heritage,  and  the 
woman  shuld  be  the  lease  beloved  for  the  time  that 
she  were  eoi^umet  to  many  men.  Chaucer,  CaiU.  Tain. 

They  did  their  counsels  nor  in  one  compound. 
Where  single  forces  faile,  amiojfnd  may  gaine. 

Spenter.  Faerie  Queene. 

He  will  unite  the  white  rose  and  the  red ; 
Smile  heaven  upon  his  fair  cm^uneium. 
That  long  hath  frowned  upon  their  enmity.  Shaktpeare, 

She  is  so  coHJtmctive  to  my  life  and  soul. 
That,  as  the  star  moves  not  but  in  his  sphere, 
J  could  not  but  by  her.  Id. 

This  part  of  his 
Comjomi  with  my  disease,  and  helps  to  end  me. 

Id.  Henry  IV. 

If  either  of  you  know  any  inward  impediment. 
Why  you  should  not  be  oot^anied,  1  charge 
You  on  yo,ur  souls  to  utter  it.  Id.  Mveh  Ado. 

It  pleased  the  king,  his  master,  to  strike  at  me  ; 
When  he,  conjumei,  and  flattering  his  displeasure, 
Tript  me  behind.  Id.  King  Lear. 

God,  neither  by  drawing  waters  from  the  deep, 
nor  by  any  eonjuHctian  of  the  stars,  should  bury 
them  under  a  second  flood.  RaUigh. 

The  -treaty  gave  abroad  a  reputation  ol  a  strict 
eoi^wtetion  and  amity  between  them.  Bacon. 

I  never  met  with  a  more  unhappy  coi^tme'we  of 
alTairs  than  in  the  business  of  that  earl.  Kmg  ChaHet. 

I  was  willing  to  grant  to  presbytery  what  with 
reason  it  can  pretend  to,  in  a  ooit/iiiicfiife  with  epis- 
•opacy.  Id. 

Such  censures  always  attend  such  eoi^unetmoe; 
and  find  fault  for  what  is  not  done,  as  with  that 
which  U  done.  Clarmdom. 


Th«9se  are  good  medtums  tm^mneliuig  taken,  chn 
is,  not  one  wiUiout  the  other.  Biemm, 

Common  and  universal  spirits  convey  the  actioa  of 
the  remedy  into  the  part,  and  eoi^^  the  virtve  of 
bodies  far  disjoined.  Browne^M  Vvigar  Erremn. 

A  gross  and  frequent  error,  commonly  committed 
in  the  ose  of  doubtful  remedies,  oonjemt^  with  thoift 
that  are  of  approved  virtues.  Id. 

Men  of  differing  interests  can  be  reconciled  io 
one  communion;  at  least,  the  designs  of  all  can  be 
conjoined  in  ligatures  of  the  same  reverence,  sad 
piety,  and  devotion.  Taylor. 

Let  that  which  he  learns  next  be  neariy  eoi|^oiii«l 
with  what  he  knows  already.  loefte. 

Herein,  I  think,  lies  the  chief,  if  not  the  only, 
reason,  why  the  male  and  female  in  mankind  sre  tied 
to  a  longer  odn^junetion  than  other  creatures,  vis.  be- 
cause the  female  is  capable  of  conceiving,  and  de 
facto  is  commonly  with  child  again,  and  brings  fonh 
to  a  new  l>irth,  long  before  the  former  is  out  of  a 
dependency  for  a  support  on  his  parents'  help,  sad 
able  to  shift  for  himself,  and  has  all  the  assistance 
that  is  due  to  him  from  his  paienU.  IL 

Thou  wrongest  Pirithous,  and  not  him  alone ; 
But,  while  I  live,  two  friends  oct^med  in  one. 

Ihgkn. 

The  parts  of  the  body,  separately,  make  known  the 

passions  of  the  soul,  or  else  eoit^oMtljf  one  with  the 

other.  /d. 

Man  can  effect  no  great  matter  by  his  personal 

strength,  but  as  he  acts  in  society  and  coiyiiMltOM  with 

others.  Seeik. 

He  is  quick  to  perceive  the  motion  of  articulation, 

and  oongvmctnret  of  letters  in  words. 

Holder*M  Blemmie  of  SpeeA. 
Every  virtue  requires  time  and  place,  a  proper  oU 
ject,  and  a  fit  ooi^junctwe  of  circumstances. 

Addieon't  Spectator. 
Pompey  and  Cesar  were  two  stars  of  such  a  mar- 
nitude,  that  their  conjunction  was  as  fatal  as  their  o^ 
position.  Swift. 

Silently  as  a  dream  the  fabric  roae ; 
No  sound  of  hammer  or  of  saw  was  there : 
Ice  upon  ice,  the  well  adjusted  parts 
Were  soon  eoi^mted,  nor  other  cement  asked 
Than  water  interfused  to  make  them  one. 

Compm. 
Cfoi^oined^  like  birds  of  the  same  feather. 
Swear  that  youll  live  and  die  together. 

Bmddetf^ 

Conjoint,  or  Conjunct,  in  heraldry,  is  nsed 
of  charges  when  joined  together ;  as  gufes,  two 
lions  rampant,  conjoined  under  one  head,  gaid- 
ant,  argent,  name  Kellttm.  Or  as,  argenif  sew  en 
mascles,  conjunct  three^  three  and  one. 


Conjoint  Tetrachords,  two  tetrachords  or 
fourths,  where  the  same  chord  is  the  highest  of 
one  and  the  lowest  of  the  other. 


Conjoined  in  Lure,  is  two 
wing^  with  the  points  downward 
and  joined  at  tne  top,  as  in  the 
diagram. 
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Lat.  fow- 
jygare,  from 
con  and  ju- 
gum.  These 
words       are 


CONISSAL^  in  miDendogy,  a  class  of  fossils 
mtorally  and  essentially  compounded,  not  in- 
flammable,- nor  soluble  in  water,  found  in  de- 
tached masses,  and  formed  of  crystalline  matter 
debased  by  earth.    Of  tiiis  class  there  are  two 
orders,  consisting  of  only  one  genus  each.    Those 
o(  the  first  are  found  in  form  of  a  naturally  re- 
gular and  uniform  powder ;  all  the  genuine  par- 
ticles of  which  are  nearly  of  one  determinate 
shape,  appearing  regularly  concreted,  and  not 
fragments  of  others  once  larger.    Connissalao  of 
the  second  order  are  found  in  form  of  a  rude, 
irregular,  and  shapeless  powder,  the  particles  of 
which  are  never  of  any  determinate  figure,  but 
seem  broken  fragments  of  once  larger  masses. 
To  the  former  genus  belong  the  different  species 
of  sand ;   and  to  the*  latter  the  saburras,  or 
grits. 
COWUGATE,  17.  a.,  n.  t.,adj. 
Conjuga'tion,  n.  s. 
CoVjuoal,  adf. 
Conjuga'lity,  n.  s. 
Co'n  JUG  ALLY,  adv, 
closely  allied  with  conjoin  and  its  congeners ;  both 
classes  having  the  sense  of  to  yoke  together.    To 
conjugate  is  to  join  together ;  to  unite  in  mar- 
riage ;  to  live  together :  but  the  verb  thus  ap- 
plied seenm  to  be  nearly  disused.   Its  most  com- 
mon meaning  is,  to  inflect  verbs ;  to  repeat  all 
the  various  terminations  of  verbs.    The  noun, 
which  signifies  agreeing  in  derivation  with  ano- 
ther word,  is  alipo  of  rare  occurrence.   In  geome- 
tiy,  the  conjugate  diameter  is,  a  right  line  which 
bisects  the  transverse-diameter.    Conjugal  is  that 
which  relates  to  matrimony.   Conjugation  means 
a  couple ;  the  act  of  uniting  things ;  union  ;  and, 
more  commonly,  the  form  of  inflecting  verbs 
through  their  series  of  terminations.    The  quo- 
tation from  Cowper  will   show,  however,  that 
there  is  modem  authority  for  using  this  noun  in 
the  sense  of  an  union. 

The  general  and  indefinite  contemplations  and  no- 
tioQS  of  the  elements,  and  their  conjugationt,  are  to 
be  set  attde,  being  but  notional ;  and  illimited  and 
iadefinite  axioms  axe  to  be  drawn  out  of  measured  in- 
tUaces.  Bacom, 

Those  drawing  as  well  marriage  as  wardship,  gave 
him  both  power  and  occasion  to  cai^ygaie  at  pleasure 
the  Norman  and  the  Saxon  houses.  Wottan, 

The  supper  of  the  Lord  is  the  most  sacred,  mjrsteri- 
«u,  sad  useful  eot^vgation  of  secret  and  holy  things 
sad  duties.  Tajflor, 

The  heart  is  so  far  from  affording  nerves  unto  other 
P>rt«,  that  it  receiveth  very  few  itself  from  the  sixth 
coHJugiUitm  or  pair  of  nerves.  Browne. 

His  grammatical  argument,  grounded  upon  the  de- 
rivatioa  of  spontaneous  from  sponte,  weighs  nothing  : 
we  have  learned  in  logick,  that  eonjvgeUet  are  some- 
times in  name  only,  and  not  in  deed. 

BramhaWt  Anmoer  to  kohbet. 

Have  thoee  who  have  writ  so  much  about  declen- 

ucos  and  oot^pagaHotu,  about  concords  and  syntaxes, 

lost  their  labour,  and  been  learned  to  no  pur|IAs»  ? 


The  father,  who  is  bound  to  take  care  for  ihese  -he 
hath  begot,  is  under  an  obligation  to  continue  in  oim- 
i<9ai  society  with  the  same*  woman  longer  thaa  other 
eresioies,  whose  young  being  able  to  subsist  of  them- 
Klves,^  before  the  time  of  procreation  returns  again, 
the  ewy'iyl  bond  dissolves  of  iUelf.  Id. 

Vol.  VI. 


Their  oatyw^oi  affection  still  is  tied. 
And  still  the  mournful  race  is  multiplied. 

Dryrim. 
He  marked  the  oot^al  dispute, 
Nell  roared  incessant,  Dick  sat  mute.     Swift 
AU  the  various  mixtures  and  conjvgatiom  of  atoms 
do  beget  nothing.  Bentie^. 

And  seems  it  nothing  in  a  father's  eye. 
That  unimproved  those  many  moments  fly  ? 
And  is  he  well  content 4us  son  should  find 
No  nourishment  to  feed  his  growing  mind. 
But  eoi^ugaied  verbs  and  nouns  declined  ? 

Cowper, 
Dick  heard,  and  tweedling,  ogling,  bridling. 
Turning  short  round,  strutting  and  sidling. 
Attested,  glad,  his  approbation 
Of  an  immediate  conjugation.  Id, 

Indignant  she  answered ,  '  No  chin-scraping  sot 
Shall  be  fastened  to  me  by  the  conjugal  knot : 
No— to  Tyburn  repair,  if  a  noose  you  must  tie. 
Other  fish  I  have  got,  Mr.  Tonser,  to  fry.' 

Huddetford. 
CoNJCGATE  Axis,    ^ee  Conic  Sections. 
Conjugate  Hyperbola.    See  Conic  Sec- 
tions. , 

Conjugation,  in  grammar.  See  Grammar 
and  Language. 

CONIUM,  in  .botany,  hemlock,  a  genus  of 
the  digynia  order,  and  pentandria  class  of  planUi, 
natural  order  forty-fifm,  umbellatsB.  The  par- 
tial involucra  are  halved,  and  mostly  triphyllous ; 
the  fruit  sub-globose  and  quinque-striated,  the 
strisB  crenated  on  each  side.  The  three  prmcipal 
9pecies  are,  1.  C.  Afiricanum,  with  pricklv  seras, 
a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  rarely 
growing  above  nine  inches  high.  2.  C.  macu- 
latum,  or  the  greater  hemlock,  grows  naturally 
on  the  sides  of  banks  and  roads  in  many  parts 
of  Britain.  It  is  a  biennial  plant  which  perishes 
after  it  has  ripened  its  seeds.  It  flowers  in  June, 
and  the  seeds  ripen  in  autumn.  This  species  is 
sometimes  appKed  externally,  in  the  form  of  de- 
coction, infusion,  or  poultice,  as  a  discutient.  3. 
C.  tenuifolium,  with  a  striated  seed,  differs  from 
the  last  in  having  taller  stalks,  which  are  not  so 
much  spotted.  The  leaves  are  much  narrower, 
and  of  a  paler  green ;  and  this  difference  is  con- 
stant. It  is  a  biennial  plant,  and  grows  naturally 
in  Germany^  ^ 

"    '  Fr.   cotter;   It. 

cofiguirare;  Sp.  con- 


C0NJU'RE,t7.fl.&n. 
Co'n  JURE,  V.  n. 
Co'njurer,  It.  9. 
Co'njuring,  n.  s, 
Conjura'tion,  ft.  s. 
Co'njurator,  n.s. 
Conju'rement,  n.  s. 


juror;  'LaX.conjwrare, 
>To  swear  in  concert; 
to  conspire ;  to  bind 
by  an  oath  to  some 
design   common   to 


all  the  parties ;  to  summon  in  a  sacred  name ; 
to  adjure  solemnly ;  to  evoke ;  to  influence  by 
enchantment ;  to  practise  charms  or  magical  ce- 
remonies. When  the  verb  is  used  in  the  last  two 
senses  it  has  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 
Conjumtion  is  the  form  of  solemnly  summoning ; 
an  incantation;  a  conspiracy;  but  this  last 
meaning  is  disused.  A  conjurer  is  one  who 
uses  enchantments ;  an  importer  who  pretends 
to  be  versed  in  magic.  The  word  is  also  used 
ironically.  Conjurement  signifies  a  demand,  or 
injunction,  made  with  great  earnestness. 
Neoe,  I  eongme  and  highly  you  defends. 
On  his  beholfe  whiche  that  soul  usall  s«nde« 
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And  in  the  veitue  of  conranii  twune, 

Slea  nat  this  man  that  hath  for  yon  ^ia  paine. 

Chaucer.  Tnrihu  and  Creteide. 
L«t  UB  go  now  to  that  horrible  swering  of  adjara- 
tion  and  conjuration,  as  don  those  false  enchantours 
and  nigromancers  in  basins  full  of  water,  or  in  a 
bright  swerde,  in  a  cerde,  or  in  a  fire,  or  in  a  sholder 
bone  of  a  shepe.  Id.  Cant.  Tain, 

Ye  wyndcs  I  yon  eonjur^  in  chiefest  of  your  rage. 
That  ye  my  lord  safely  tend  my  sorrowes  to  asswage. 

EaHofSmr^, 
There  was  she  faine 
To  call  them  all  in  order  to  her  ayde. 
And  them  cot^ure,  upon  etemall  paine. 
To  counsel  her,  so  carefully  dismayed. 
How  ahe  might  heale  hear  sonne,  whose  senses  were 
decayed.  ^pemer.  Faerie  Queene. 

Your  eonjyration,  fair  knight,  is  too  strong  for  my 
poor  spirit  to  disobey.  Sidnejf, 

What  black  magician  oMijinss  np  this  fiend. 
To  stop  devoted  charitable  deeds  T 

Shaktpeore.  Richard  HI, 
What  is  he,  whose  griefs 
Bear  such  an  emphasis  7  whose  phrase  of  sorrow 
Cmyurea  the  wandering  stars,  and  makes  them  stand 
Like  wonder-wounded  hearers  ?  Id,  Handei, 

What  drugs,  what  charms. 
What  oongmaiion,  and  what  mighty  magick. 
For  such  proceeding  I  am  charged  withal » 
I  won  his  daughter  with.  Id,  Otheio, 

Good  doctor  Pinch,  you  are  a  conjurer; 
Bftablish  him  in  his  true  sense  again. 

Id,  Comedy  of  Erton, 
He  in  proud  rebellions  arms 
Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  heaven's  sons, 
Cenjured  against  the  Highest. 

Milton,     Paradite  Lett, 

I  should  not  be  induced  but  by  your  earnest  in- 

treaties  and  serious  coi^mementM.  Miiton, 

I  thought  thdir  own  fears,  whose   black  arts  first 

raised  up  those  turbulent  spiriu,  would  force  them  to 

cenjime  them  down  again.  King  Charles, 

He  concluded  with  sighs  and  tears  to  cortjurc  them, 

that  they  would  no  more  press  him  to  consent  to  a 

thing  so  contrary  to  his  reason.  Clarendon, 

I  conjure  you !    Let  him  Jknow,. 

Whate'er  was  done  afrainst  him,  Cato  did  it. 

AddiionU  Cato, 
Yon  hare  cotyured  up  persons  that  exist  no  where 
else  bat  on  old  'coins,  and  have  made  our  passions 
and  virtues  visible.  Adduon. 

Our  palaces  are  vast  inhospitable  halls.  There  the 
bleak  winds — there  '  Boreas,  and  Eurus,  and  Cauras, 
and  Argestes  loud/  howling  throu^  the  vacant  lob- 
hies,  and  clattering  the  doors  of  deserted  guard-rooms^ 
appal  the  imagination,  and  eonjurt  np  the  grim  spec- 
tres of  departed  tyrants — the  Saxon,  the  Norman,  and 
the  Dane,  &e.  Bmrke, 

Great  skill  have  they  in  palmisti^r,  and  more 
To  conjure  clean  away  the  gold  ihey  touch. 
Conveying  worthless  dross  into  its  place; 
Loud  when  they  beg,  dumb  only  when  they  steal. 

Coeaper, 
And  now,  quoth  poor  unthinking  Ralph, 
.  'TIS  over,  and  the  brood  is  safe 
(For  ravens,  though  as  birds  of  omen 
They  teach  both  conjurerM  and  old  women. 
To  tell  us  what  is  to  befallv 

Cant  prophesy  themselves  at  all).  Id, 

It  is  by  the  majesty,  by  the  fora^  of  that  justice, 

that  I  do  eoiyure  and  implore  your  lordships  to  give 

your  minds  to  this  great  business.  Sheridan, 


Conjubatior  properly  implies  ma^c  words 
characters)  or  ceremonies^  whereby  eril  spirits» 
tempests,  Sec.  are  supposed  to  be  rraed,  or  ariTCo 
away.  The  Romish  priests  formerly  afflnnei 
that  they  could  expel  devils,  by  prefMring  holy 
water  in  a  particalar  manner,  and  sprinkling  it 
over  the  possessed,  with  a  number  of  conjurations 
and  eiorcisms.  Some  authors  make  the  difier- 
ence  between  conjuration  and  witchcraft  to  con- 
sist in  this,  that  the  former  effects  its  end  by 
prayers  and  invocation  of  God's  name,  &c.  to 
compel  the  evil  spirit  to  do  what  is  desired; 
whereas  the  latter  attains  its  end  b?  an  immediate 
supplication  to  the  devil  himself  Both  these, 
again,  differ  ftom  enchantment  and  sorceiy ;  in 
that  these  latter  operate  secretly  and  slowly  by 
spells,  charms,  &c.  without  invoking  infernal 
aid. 

CONNARUS,  Ceylon  sumach,  in  botany,  ^ 
genus  of  the  decandria  order,  and  monoddphia 
class  of  plants.  The  stxg.  b  simple:  caps. 
bivalved,  unilocular,  and  monospermoos.  The 
principal  species  is  C.  monocarpns,  a  native  of 
India.  It  rises  with  a  ligneous  stalk  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  which  is  hard,  rigid,  and  ooversd 
with  a  bUkck  bark,  vtA  divides  upward  into 
two  or  three  branches  with  trifoliate  leaves, 
having  long  foot-stftlks  placed  alternate.  It  is 
propagated  by  cuttings,  and  is  treated  like  other 
exotics. 

CONNATE,  a^,     }     Lat.  con  and    natm. 

Conna'scence,  n. «.  5  Brought  into  ejcistcnce 
along  with  another;  being  of  the  same  birth. 
Common  birth;  production  at  the  same  time; 
being  produced  together  with  another  being. 

Christians  have  baptised  these  geminons  bixths  sod 
double  oomuuceneiet,  as  containing  in  them  a  disti&o* 
tion  of  soul.  Broume't  Vulgar  Errotm. 

Symphysis  denotes  a  eonnamsenee,  or  growing  to- 
gether. TTuaMHy 

Many,  who  deny  all  connate  notions  in  the  specols 
^ive  intellect,  do  yet  admit  them  m  this.  Seetk 

Their  dispositions  to  be  reflected,  some  at  a  greater, 
and  others  at  a  less  thickness,  of  thin  plates  or  bubbles, 
are  connate  with  the  rays,  and  immutable. 

Newtan't  Opiia, 

CONNATURALIZE,v.fl.^  Fr.  «mJllrflw/; 
CoNNA'TURAL,  adj.  I  It.  camiMtiirert, 
Connatura'lity,  n.  s.         \  comuthmk ;  Sp. 
Conva'tcbally,  <Mhr.          i  coimatero/isanr, 
Conn  a'tu r aln  ess,  n.  i.      J  amnatvrel ;  Lat 
eon  and  nasoor,  '  The  verb  signifies  to  render  con- 
sonant to ;  to  unite  by  similarity  of  nature ;  to 
make  natural  to.    It  is  seldom  used.    Connatural 
is,  participating  in  the  same  nature ;  linked  witli 
the  being ;  united  by  nature ;  natursd  iu  common 
to  all. 

First  in  man's  mind  we  find  an  appetite 
To  learn  and  know  the  truth  of  every  thing. 

Which  is  oo-«alMra/,  and  bom  with  it. 

And  from  the  essence  of  the  soul  doth  spring. 

There  is  a  eotmatma&t^  and  congmity  between  thai 
knowledge  and  those  habiU,  and  that  fntnre  esUts  •  ( 
the  soul.  H«^ 

Some  common  notions  seem  \xuma%m^y  engraTpn 
in  the  sonl,  antecedently  to  dtscussive  ratiodnatioD. 
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Is  there  no  vay,  bendet 
TliCM  pai&fvl  posaaget,  how  lire  may  come 
To  dealh,  and  mix  with  oar  etmMtmai  dust  ?    M'dtim, 
Whatever  draws  ibe  on> 
Or  sympathy,  or  some  coiniiatmal  force, 
Powerfal  at  greatest  distance  to  onite 
With  secret  amity.  Id, 

Such  is  the  cwiwttHiraliigff  of  our  oomiption«,  except 
ws  looked  for  an  account  hereafter. 

Pearson  en  the  Creed. 


How  often  have  yon  been  forced  to  swallow  sick- 
DeM,  to  drink  dead  palsies  and  foaming  epilepsies,  to 
tender  your  intemperances  familiar  to  you, — before 
erer  yon  could  eoniMifiii'Mfas  your  midnight  revels  to 
TOUT  temper.  Scott. 

These  aflections  aM  ooniialMra/ to  us,  and  as  we  grow 
■P,  so  do  they.  L'Ettrmge. 

C0NMAU6HT,  the  most  westeni  of  the  four 
proTinces  of  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  east  by 
that  of  Leinster,  on  the  west  by  the  ocean,  on 
the  north  and  north-west  bv  part  of  the  ocean 
and  prorince  of  Ulster,  and  on  the  sonth  and 
K»tii«east  bjf  Miinster.  It  is  130  miles  long 
and  eighty-fbur  broad;  and  was  a  distinct  king- 
dom till  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  It  has  no  rivers 
of  note  besides  the  Shannon,  but  possesses  sereral 
convenient  bays  and  creeks ;  and  the  soil  is  fer- 
tile in  many  places.  It  formerly  contained  many 
dangerous  bogs,  OTerrun  with  wood,  now  in 
some  measure  cleared ;  and  produces  abundance 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  deer :  it  is,  however,  still 
the  least  cultivated  of  all  the  four  provinces.  It 
contains  six  counties,  one  archbishopric,  five 
bishoprics,  seven  market-towns,  ten  boroughs, 
and  330  villages.  The  distinction  o(  Ireland 
into  provinces  is  said  not  to  have  been  of  late 
regarded  in  any  public  documents. 


CONNE'CT,«.a.&ii. 
Conne'x,  v.  a. 
Conhe'ctton,  or 
Covne'xion,  n.s, 
Cojtne'ctive,  or 
CoKHEi'xiyE,  n.  i.hadj. 
Cokne'ctively,  adv. 
Cokne'xino,  n.f. 
whole  from  the  parts. 


Ital.  connettere ; 
Lat  coTtnecterCf  from 
con  and  nectere.  To 
link  together;  to  knit 

^together;  to  conjoin; 
to  bring  into  union; 
to  be  coherent;  to 
produce  a  consistent 

Connexion  is  the  state 


of  being  conjoined;  the  act  of  joining;  just  rela- 
tion to.something  which  precedes  or  follows;  co- 
herence of  parts.  Connective,  as  a  noun,  signi- 
^  a  conjunction.  In  common  parlance,  a 
nan's  connexions  mean  his  relations  and  friends; 
^  to  form  a  connexion  with,  is,  t<i  become 
▼ery  intimate  with ;  to  join  in  business  or.  politics 
with;  to  enter  into  an  immoral  alliance  with  a 
female. 

My  heart,  which  hy  a  secret  harmony 
Still  moves  with  thine,  joined  in  eotmesion  sweet. 

MiUom. 

Contemplation  of  human  nature  doth,  by  a  neces- 
nry  rmitejim  and  chain  of  causes,  carry  us  up  to  the 
I>eJty.  Hate. 

Those  hirda  who  are  taught  some  words  or  sentences, 
cannot  wihiisj'  their  words  or  sentences  in  coherence 
with  the  matter  which  they  signify. 

Id.  Origmo/MaiMmd. 

The  natural  order  ef  the  etnmeeting  ideas  must  di. 
>M  the  syiiogisnM ;  and  a  man  mnst  see  oomumon  of 


each  intermediate  idea  with  those  that  it  coimerfi,  be- 
fore he  can  use  it  in  a  syllogism.  Loeke. 

We  are  all  short-sighted,  and  very  often  see  but 
one  side  of  the  matter  :  our  views  are  not  extended  to 
all  that  has  a  coimejrton  with  it.  From  this  defect  I 
think  no  man  is  free.  Id. 

The  people's  power  is  great  and  indisputable,  when- 
ever  they  can  unite  etmnecthtlgf,  or  by  deputation,  to 
exert  it.  Swift. 

They  fly. 
By  chains  amnexed,  and  with  destructive  sweep 
Behead  whole  troops  at  once  Pkitipi. 

There  must  be  a  future  state,  where  the  eternal  and 
inseparable  eoimexion  between  virtue  and  happiness 
shaH  be  manifested.  ,  Attertmry. 

The  predicate  and  subject  are  joined  in  a  form  of 
words  by  eoimexke  particles.  WaUa'a  Logiek. 

The  diversified  hut  cotmeeted  fabric  of  universal  jus- 
tice is  well  cramped  and  bolted  together  in  all  iu  parts ; 
and  depend  upon  it,  I  never  have  employed,  and  I 
never  will  employ,  any  engine  of  power  which  may 
come  into  my  hands  to  wrench  it  asunder.        Byrke. 

Paul  Benfield's  associate  and  agent  was  held  up  to 
the  world  as  legislator  of  Indostan.  But  it  was  neces- 
sary to  authenticate  the  coalition  between  the  men  of 
intrigue  in  India,  and  the  minister  of  intrigue  in  Eng- 
land, by  a  studied  display  of  the  power  of  this  their 
eotmecting  link.  Every  trust,  every  honour,  every 
distinction,  was  to  he  heaped  upon  Mm.  Id. 

Some  legislators  went  so  far  as  to  make  neutrality 
in  party  a  crime  against  the  state.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  might  not  have  l>een  rather  to  overstrain 
the  principle.  Certain  it  is,  the  best  patrioU  in  the 
greatest  commonwealths  have  always  commended  and 
promoted  such  coimejrioiu.  Id. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  in  things  so  inti- 
mately eotmecled  with  the  happiness  of  life,  as  mar- 
riage, and  the  choice  of  an  employment,  parents  have 
any  right  to  force  the  inclinations  of  their  cliildren. 

Beattie, 

I  formed  several  oonnexumt  with  other  younkers  who 
possessed  superior  advantages,  the  youngling  actors, 
who  were  busy  in  the  rehearsal  of  parts  in  which  they 
were  shotdy  to  appear  on  the  stage  of  life,  where, 
alas !  I  was  destined  to  dmdge  behind  the'scenes. 


No  friendship  will  abid^  the  test. 
That  stands  on  sordid  interest. 

Or  mean  self  love  erected ; 
Nor  such  as  may  a  while  subsist 
Between  the  sot  and  sensualist. 

For  vicious  ends  t 


Cowper. 

With  many  a  sob,  amid  a  thousand  fears. 
The  beauteous  wanderer  pours  her  gushing  tears  ; 
Each  soft  eommetiom  rends  her  troubled  breast. 

CONNECTICUT,  or  as  it  was  called  bv  the 
ancient  inhabitant^  Quinnikticut,  one  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  is  situated  be- 
tween 40**  58'  and  42°  2'  N.  lat.,  and  3°  16'  and 
5**  10'  £.  long.  It  is  seventy-two  miles  broad 
and  100  miles  long ;  and  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Massachusetts,  on  the  east  by  Rhode  Island, 
on  the  south  by  Long  Island  Sound,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  state  of  New  York;  cenUining 
about  4674  square  miles,  or  a  computed  area  of 
2,991,360  acres.  The  following  table  contains 
a  list  of  its  counties,  population,  and  chief  towns. 
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Coanties. 

Towns. 

Pop.  in  1810. 

Pop.  in  1820. 

Chief  Towns. 

New  London 

15 

34,707 

35,943 

New  London. 

Middlesex 

7 

20,723 

22,405 

Middletoo. 

Litchfield    . 

22 

41,375 

41,267 

Litchfield. 

Tolland 

10 

13,779 

14,330 

Tolland. 

Windham 

15 

28,611 

31,684 

Brooklyn 

Fairfield 

18 

40,950 

42,739 

Fairfield 

Hartford 

18 

44,733 

47,264 

Hartford 

Newhaven 

17 
122 

37,064 
261,942 

39,616 

Newhaven 

275,248 

The  population  in  1790  was  237,946 ;  in  1800 
251,002  ;  in  1810,  261,942  ;  and  in  1820,  275, 
248.  With  the  exception  of  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut  is  the  most  populous  state  in  the 
United  States,  having  an  average  of  fifty-nine 
persons  to  each  square  mile.  Many  tliousands 
emigrate  every  year  to  the  western  country. 

Connecticut  contains  five  incorporated  cities ; 
namely,  Hartford,  Newhaven,  Mtddleton,  New 
London  and  Norwich.  The  capitals  of  the  state 
wr%  Hartford  and  Newhaven ;  the  sessions  of  the 
legislature  are  held  alternately  at  these  places. 
The  counties  are  divided  and  sub-divided  into 
townships  and  parishes,  and  every  township  has 
a  corporation  invested  with  sufficient  power  for 
its  own  internal  regulation. 

This  state,  upon  the  whole,  enjoys  a  favorable 
cUmate ;  although  for  a  few  weeks  dunng  the 
summer  the  weather  is  excessively  hot,  and  the 
winters  are  very  severe.  The  maximum  of  heat 
may  be  quoted,  however,  at  91®,  and  the  greatest 
cold  10°  below  0 ;  but  the  heat  seldom  exceeds 
85°  and  the  cold  is  rarely  below  0.  The  winter 
generally  sets  in  in  November  and  ends  in  April. 
The  spring  is  backward,  but  the  summer  and 
antumn  are  exquisitely  beautifuL  Near  the  sea 
coast  the  inhabitants  suffer  much  from  variable 
weather ;  in  advancing  fiu'ther  inland,  however, 
the  sea  breezes  have  less  influence  on  the  air, 
and  the  weather  is,  consequently,  more  equable. 
The  north-west  winds,  which  prevail  during  the 
winter  solstice,  acquire  a  piercing  keenness  from 
their  passage  over  dreary  wastes  of  ice  and  snow ; 
but,  as  a  compensation,  the  sky  presents  one  un- 
clouded expanse  of  cerulean  blue,  and  the  winter 
is  considered  favorable  to  health  and  longevity. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  much  diversified, 
presenting  to  the  traveller  a  continual  succession 
of  mountaikis,  hills,  and  valleys,  on  the  whole, 
fertile,  yet  interspersed  with  portions  of  thin  and 
barren  land.  Much  of  the  soil  has  been  under 
cultivation  for  nearly  a  century,  and  still  retains 
its  original  strength.  Its  principal  productions 
are  Indian  com,  wheat,  rye,  oats*,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, flax  in  great  quantity,  hemp,  potatoes  of 
various  kinds,  &c.  The  Connecticut  ^irmers 
reap  great  advantage  also  from  their  crops  of 
pumpkms,  onions,  turnips,  and  beans.  There 
IS  scarcely  a  farm  in  the  country  which  has  not 
one  or  more  orchards  attached  to  it,  from  the 
produce  of  which  excellent  cider  is  made  in  large 
quantities.  The  soil  is  in  general  very  well  cal- 
culated for  the  purpose  of  pasturage,  which 
enables  the  farmers  to  feed  great  numbers  of  cat* 


lie  and  horses ;  a  considerable  quantity  of  grass 
is  also  cultivated.  Various  kinds  of  ores  and 
minerals  are  found  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
state,  as  iron,  copper, silver,  lead,  and  antimony; 
they  have  also  coal,  free-stone,  serpentine  marble, 
limestone,  &c. 

In  Connecticut  a  larger  proportion  of  the  po- 
pulation is  engaged  in  manufactures  than  in  any 
other  of  the  United  Sutes,  Rhode  Island  alone 
excepted.  The  manufacture  of  tin  into  culina^ 
vessels  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  The  ware 
thus  made  is  sold  by  pedlais  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  Sutes  and  Canada.  Here  ai^  also  manu- 
factories of  hemp  and  cotton ;  and,  of  late,  itu- 
proved  machinery  has  been  introduced.  The 
manufiicture  of  gin  is  carried  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent in  Hartford  county.  Litchfield  county  is 
celebrated  for  its  iron  works,  in  which  goods 
sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  sute  are 
manufactured.  Lai^e  quantities  of  guns  are 
made  at  llamden  and  Newhaven.  GUlss-worb 
and  tanneries  have  been  introduced  in  various 
parts,  and  paper,  hats,  candles,  leather,  boots  and 
shoes,  nails,  wooden  dishes,  and  various  articles 
of  turnery  are  also  made  in  many  of  the  towns. 
A  sail-cloth  manufactory  and  a  powder-mill 
have  likewise  been  established.  An  oil  as  mild 
as  sweet  oil,  and  equally  agreeable  with  salads, 
or  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  of  great  use  in 
paints  and  varnishes,  is  extracted  from  the  seeds 
of  the  sun  flower :  oil-mills  of  a  peculiar  con- 
struction are  used  to  extract  it,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  every  bushel  of  seed  will  produce  a  gallon 
of  oil,  so  that  the  cultivation  of  the  flowers 
yields,  in  many  instances,  a  greater  profit  than 
that  of  any  other  produce.  There  are  Urge 
orchards  of  mulberry  trees ;  and  silk-worms  have 
of  late  been  so  successfully  reared,  that  a  promise 
is  held  out  of  their  not  only  producing  a  suffici- 
ent supply  for  the  purposes  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  also  a  surplus  for  exportation. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Connecticut  is  principally 
carried  on  with  the  West  Indies,  but  tne  coasting 
trade  to  the  southern  States  is  considered  more 
valuable.  The  amount  of  shipping  belonging  to 
the  State  was,  in  1815,  50,358  tons,  and  it  has 
increased  of  late  years.  The  value  of  the  exports 
for  the  years  ending  September  30thy  1820,  was 
421,931  dollars.  Their  exports  consist  princi- 
pally of  horses,  oxeii,  mules,  oak-sUves,  pine- 
[wards,  oak  planks,  hoops,  Indian  corn,  beans, 
beef,  pork,  fish,  butter,  cheese,  cider,  &c.  A 
large  number  of  ooasting-vesseU  are  employed 
for  the  conveyance  of  produce  from  this  to  the 
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Be^bouTing  States.  To  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  New  Hampshire,  they  carry  pork, 
eom,  wheat  and  rye ;  to  Georgia,  North  and 
Soudi  Carolina,  butter,  cheese,  salted  beef,  pota- 
toes, cider,  apples,  hay,  &c.,  and  receive  in  re- 
tarn,  rice,  indigo,  and  money.  Considerable 
quantities  of  the  produce  of  the  eastern  divisions 
of  the  State  are  sold  at  Providence,  Norwich,  and 
Boston.  But  as  New  York  is  nearer,  and  the 
state  of  the  markets  well  known,  this  city  has 
become  the  principal  mart  for  the  produce  of 
Connecticut,  especially  the  western  parts  of  the 
State.     • 

The  value  of  land  and  houses  in  Connecticut, 
as  established  by  the  assessors*  books,  was  in 
1814,  86,550,033  dollars.  There  are  ten  banks 
established  in  the  Slate,  the  aggregate  amount 
of  whose  capital  is  upwards  of  three  millions  and 
a  half  of  dollars. 

The  size  of  the  farms  in  Connecticut  is  from 
fiAy  to  400  acres  ^^^d  in  fee-simple.  The  far- 
mers and  their- families  are  mostly  clothed  in 
home-spun  cloths.  Their  woolTens  and  linens 
are  also  of  domestic  manufacture,  and,  although 
coarser,  are  generally  of  a  stronger  texture  than 
the  produce  of  the  European  loom.  The  annual 
value  of  the  flaxen  goods  made  in  families,  was, 
in  1810,  estimated  at  2,303,078,  and  of  woollen 
at  1,098,241  dollars.  Linen  and  woollen  ma- 
nufactories have  now,  however,  been  introduced, 
and  they  will  probably  every  day  become  more 
common. 

The  principal  towns  and  cities,  betides  what 
havealread^  been  mentioned,  are  Norwich,  Mid- 
dleton,  Windsor,  Weathersfield,  Farmincrton, 
Miiford,  Stratford,  Guildford,  Stamford,  Suffield, 
and  Enfield.  The  houses  in  the  smaller  towns 
are  generally  constructed  of  wood,  but  the  sides 
are  neatly  clap-boarded  and  painted  white.  They 
are  seldom  above  two  stories  high.  The  roon 
are  slanting,  covered  with  shingles,  and  painted 
of  a  slate  color.  Sash  windows,  with  green  Ve- 
netian blinds,  are  however,  very  common.  The 
places  of  worship  are  built  of  similar  materials  as 
the  bouses  ;  hut  generally  surmounted  by  a  spire, 
haring  one  or  two  bellii.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Thames,  the  Connecticut,  and  the  Housatonick, 
with  their  tributary  streams.  The  whole  range 
of  die  coast  h  indented  with  harbours,  many  of 
which  are  commodious  and  safe.  The  principal 
mountains  are,  the  Lyme  range;  the  Mount 
Tom  range ;  the  Green  Mountain  range,  and  the 
Taj(hcorac  range,  and  these  in  most  instances 
extend  in  a  southerly  direction  the  whole  extent 
of  the  State.  The  inhabitants  are  almost  entirely 
of  English  descent;  the  original  stock  from  which 
tiiey  sprung  consisted  of  3000  souls,  who  settled 
in  the  towns  of  Hartford,  Newhaven,  &c.,  about 
the  years  1635—1636.  The  inhabitants  of  Con- 
necticut have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  in- 
dustry, sobriety,  and  strict  piety.  It  is  said,  that 
an  instance  of  capital  punishment  does  not  oc- 
cur above  once  in  every  nine  or  ten  years.  There 
is  a  law  to  prevent  travelling  on  a  Sunday ;  but 
strangers  contravene  it,  although  the  elders  go 
about  to  the  different  inn-keepers  to  forbid  them 
to  let  out  their  horses.  If  a  traveller  arrive,  he 
can  generally  find  a  saddled  horse,  and  has  only 
to  mount  and  pursue  for  some  short  distance  a 


bye  road.  A  great  desire  for  improvement  ma- 
nifests itself  in  every  town.  Eveiy  district  has 
its  public  school.  The  law  requires,  that  a  gram- 
mar-school be  kept  in  every  county  town 
throughout  the  whole  State.  Yale  College, 
which  was  founded  in  1700,  has  been  long  cele- 
brated as  an  eminent  seat  of  learning.  The  li- 
brary of  this  college  contained,  in  1820,7000  vo- 
lumes, and  the  students,  amounting  to  412,  had 
libraries  containing  2000  more.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  state  of  society  is,  a  continued  in- 
crease of  population,  so  that  although  there  have 
been  more  emigrated  from  this  than  from  any 
other  of  the  United  States,  it  is  at  present  iuU  of 
inhabitants.  Other  causes  concur  doubtless  in 
this  effect :  the  greater  proportion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  laborious  husbanamcn ;  their  farms  fur- 
nish them  with  all  the  necessaries,  and  many  of 
the  conveniences,  but  with  few  or  none  of  the 
luxuries  of  life.  They  are  temperate  and  indus- 
trious, and  their  subsistence  does  not  depend  on 
mere  accidental  circumstances.  Here  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  a  long  apprenticeship  to  fit  them  for  a 
business,  or  a  large  stock  of  money  required  for 
them  to  commence  with  advantage,  all  which 
circumstances  combined,  operate  as  a  never-fiul- 
ing  inducement  for  early  marriages.  The  people 
of  Connecticut  are  remarkably  well  informed 
with  respect  to  their  rights ;  and,  as  is  invariably 
the  case  in  parallel  circumstances,  are  tenacious 
to  an  excess  of  the  least  incroachment  on  them. 
This  disposition  frequently  degenerates,  in  pri- 
vate life,  into  a  litigious  spirit,  which  unhappily 
affords  ample  employment  to  a  numerous  nody 
of  lawyers. 

The  Congregationalists  are  the  most  numerous 
religious  denomination  at  present  in  Connecticut. 
Next  to  them  are  the  Episcopalians  and  Boptists. 
There  are  very  few  of  any  other  sect.  In  1818 
the  former  had  213  congregations,  the  Episcopa- 
lians sixty-nine,  and  the  Baptists  about  seventy. 
Until  the  year  1818,  Connecticut  was  governed 
by  the  charter  of  Charies  IL,  granted  in  1662, 
and  which  conveyed  ample  privileges  to  the 
people.  The  powers  of  the  present  government 
are  vested  in  tne  three  department^,  the  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial.  The  first  consislj 
of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives;  the 
members  of  both  of  these  bodies  arc  elected  an- 
nually, and  meet  once  in  each  ye^r,  alternately 
at  Newhaven  and  Hartford.  The  executive  go- 
vernment consists  of  a  governor «ind  lieutenants 
governor,  who  arc  elected  by  the  people  every 
year.  All  bills  must  be  presented  to  the  gover- 
nor, but  be  has  no  vote  upon  legislative  acts :  if 
he  disapprove  of  them,  he  returns  them  with  his 
objections.  The  legislature  may  pass  them, 
however,  but  in  such  cases  the  votes  must  be 
determined  by  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  narses 
of  the  members  entered  on  the  Journals.  The 
lieutenant-governor  is  the  ex-of!icio  speaker  of 
the  senate.  The  judicial  power  of  Conrecticut 
is  vested  in  a  supreme  court  of  Errors,  a  supe- 
rior court,  and  such  inferior  courts  as  the  legisla- 
ture may  from  time  to  time  please  to  establish. 
The  assembly  appoint  the  judges  and  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  the  judges  bold  their  offices  during 
good  behaviour.  Justices  of  the  peace  are  elected 
annually.    No  judge  or  justice  is  allowed  to  re* 
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tain  his  office  after  he  has  amved  at  serenty 
years  of  age.  Every  white  lualc  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  who  has  a  settlement  in  the  Stat^, 
who  is  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  good  moral 
character,  and  has  paid  a  state  tax  within  a  year, 
is  eligible  as  an  elector.  No  person  is  bound  to 
support  or  be  a  denizen  of  any  particular  religi- 
ous sect.  The  governor  and  all  the  officers  are 
liable  to  impeachment,  which  must  be  prosecuted 
by  the  house  of  representatives,  ana  tried  by 
the  senate.  No  law  can  pass  without  the  con- 
currence of  both  houses.  Connecticut  has  ever 
been  a  republic,  and  may  perhaps  he  cited  as 
the  most  perfect  and  happy  one  that  has  ever 
existed  in  any  time  or  in  any  country. 

CoNNECTicvT,  a  Urge  river  of  North  America, 
the  most  considerable  one  in  the  eastern  part  bf 
the  United  States.  It  rises  in  the  high  lands, 
which  separate  the  states  of  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  from  Lower  Canada,  and  has  been 
surveyed  about  thirty-five  miles  beyond  the 
forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  to  its  northern  head 
spring ;  from  which,  to  its  mouth,  is  upwards  of 
300  miles,  through  a  thick  settled  country; 
having  upon  its  l)anks  a  great  number  of  the 
most  flourishing  and  pleasant  towns  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  from  eighty  to  100  roods  wide,  at 
a  distance  of  130  mil&i  from  its  mouth.  Its 
course  between  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire, 
as  well  as  through  Massachusetts,  and  part  of 
Connecticut,  is  (;euerally  S.  S.W.  until  it  reaches 
the  city  of  Middleton;  after  which  it  runs  a 
S.  S.  £.  course  to  its  mouth.  The  navigation  of 
this  beautiful  river,  which  fertilises  me  land 
through  which  it  runs,  is  much  obstructed  by 
falls.  Two  of  these  are  between  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont;  the  nrst  are  called  the 
Fifteen-miles  falls.  Here  the  river  is  rapid  for 
twenty  miles.  The  second  remarkable  fall  is  at 
Walpole,  formerly  called  the  Great  Fall,  but  now 
named  Bellows  Falls.  Above  these,  the  breadth 
of  tlie  river  is,  in  some  places,  twenty- two,  in 
others  not  above  sixteen,  roods.  The  depth  of 
the  channel  is  about  twenty-five  feet,  and  com- 
monly runs  full  of  water.  In  September,  1792, 
however,  owin^  to  the  severe  drought,  the  water 
of  the  river,  it  is  said,  passed  within  the  space  of 
twelve  feet  wide  and  two  and  a  half  deep.  A 
large  rock  divided  the  stream  into  two  channels, 
each  about  ninety  feet  wide. 

When  the  river  is  low,  the  eastern  channel  is 
dry,  being  erossed  by  a  solid  rock;  and  the 
whole  stream  &lls  into  the  western  channels, 
where  it  is  contracted  to  the  breadth  of  sixteen 
feet,  and  flows  with  astonishing  rapidity.  There 
are  several  perpendicular  falls  one  above  another, 
within  the  length  of  half  a  mile,  the  largest  of 
which  is  that  where  the  rock  divides  the  stream. 
Notwithstanding  the  velocity  of  the  current  at 
Bellows  Falls,  £e  salmon  pass  up  the  river,  and 
are  taken  many  miles  above ;  but  the  shad  pro- 
ceed no  fiirther.  On  the  steep  sides  of  Uie  isumd 
rock,  at  the  fall,  hang  several  arm  chairs,  secured 
by  a  counterpoise ;  in  these  the  fishermen  sit  to 
catch  salmon  with  fishing  nets.  In  the  course 
of  the  river  through  Massachusetts  are  falls  at 
South  Hadley,  around  which  locks  and  canals 
were  completed  in  1795,  by  an  enterprising  com- 
pany, incorporated  in  1792  by  the  legislature  of 


Massachus^ts.    In  Connecticut  the  river  is  ob- 
structed by  falls  at  Enfield ;  to  render  which 
navigable  in  boats,  a  company  has  been  iocor- 
porated,  and  a  sum  of  money  raised  by  lottery, 
out  nothing  eficctual  is  yet  done.    The  average 
descent  of  this  river  from  Weathersfleld  in  Ver- 
mont, 150  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  two  feet  to  a 
mile,  according  to  the  barometrical  observations 
of  J .  Winthorp,  Esq.  made  in  1786.    The  tiv^n 
and  streams  which  &U  into  the  Connecticut  are 
numerous.    At  its  mouth  is  a  liar  of  sand,  which 
considerably  obstructs  the  navigation ;  it  has  ten 
feet  water  on  it  at  full  tides,  and  the  same  depth  ' 
to  Middleton,  from  which  the  bar  is  thiT^f-8ix 
miles  distant  Above  Middleton  there  are  shoals 
which  have  only  six  feet  water  at  a  high  tide ; 
and  here  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  only  about 
eight  inches.    Three  miles  above  that  city  the 
river  is  contracted    to   about  fc^y   roods  in 
breadth  by  two  high  mountains.     On  almost 
every  other  part  the  banks  aie  low,  and  spiead 
into  fine  extensive  meadows.      In  the  spring 
floods,  which  generally  happen  in  May,  these 
meadows  are  covered  with  water.    At  Ilarllbrd 
the  water  sometimes  rises  twenty  feet  above  the 
pommon  surface  of  tlie  river,  ftnd,  having  no 
other  outlet  but  the  above-mentioned  strait,  it  is 
sometimes  two  or  three  weeks  before  it  returns  to 
its  usual  bed.    These  floods  add  nothing  to  the 
4epth  of  water  on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  as  it  lies  too  far  off*  in  the  sound  to  he 
affected  by  them.     This  river  is  navigable  to 
Hartford  city,  upwards  of  fiftyg  miles  from  its 
mouth ;  and  the  produce  of  the  country,  for  200 
miles  above  it,  is  Drought  thither  jn  boats.  These 
boats  are  flat-bottomed,  long,  and  narrow,  and 
of  so  light  a  make  as  to  be  portable  in  carts. 
Before  the  construction  of  locks  and  canals  on 
this  river,  they  were  taken  out  at  three  different 
carrying  places,  all  of  which  made  fifteen  miles. 
Sturgeon,  salmon,  and  shad,  are  caught  in  cpeat 
plenty  in  their  seasons,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  upwards ;  but  the  sturgeon  cannot  ascend 
the  upper  falls ;  besides  a  variety  of  small  fish, 
such  as  pike,  carp,  perch,  &c. 

CONNICTATION,  II.S.     Lat. eoimttico.    A 

winking. 

CONNI'VE,  V.  n,  •\     Fr.  eoimtoer ;  Lat.  eon- 

CoNNi'vBNCT,  n.  t.  /  nioert.     To  wink  at  a 

CoNNi'vENT,  01$.    >  &u1t,  that  is,  to  pretend 

CoNNi'vER,  n.  s.    i  not  to  see  it ;  to  acqni- 

CoNNi'v4NCE,n.  t.Jesoe    in    wrong  doing, 

which  it  is  our  duty  to  prevent.    This  meaning 

runs  through  all  the  kindred  words.     Connivent, 

however,  is  applied  by  Milton  in  the  sense  of 

dormant;  inattentive;  and,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 

quotation,  the  Spectator  gives  to  the  verb  its 

primary  sense  of  to  wink.    But  neither  of  these 

meanings  is  now  in  use. 

It  is  better  U»  mitigate  xumrg  by  declaration,  thaa 

to  taffer  it  tonge  by  ooimmomw.  Bacom. 

Disobedience,  having  gained  one  degree  of  liberti, 

will  demand  another  :  every  vice  interprets  a  eommi 

wmoe,  an  approbation.  Smth, 

The  licentiooanem  of  inferioort,  and  the  remissncfs 

of  soperioors,  the  one  violates,  and  the   other  earn- 

nioe$.  Deeojf  of  Pkis- 

This  artist  is  to  teach  them  how  to  nod  jndicioaalyt 

to  cofuiiM  with  either  eye. 
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With  whatirer  coloon  Le  peniudes  aathority  to 
tfwMw  at  hit  own  vioes^  he  will  desire  iu  protection 
firom  the  effects  of  other  meiis'.  BogerM. 

For  the  amuteineut  of  a  fet^  young  eoldien^  two  or 
three  thousand  poor  unarmed  and  innocent  men  may 
be  murdered  in  one  night,  with  the  catmioanee,  nay, 
laH  by  the  authority,  of  the  law.  BeoMif . 

Ye  knew  atleast,  by  constant  proofii  addressed 
To  ears  and  eyes*  the  vices  of  the  rest. 
Bat  ye  cemdse  at  what  ye  cannot  cure, 
And  evils,  not  to  be  endured,  endure. 
Lest  power  exerted,  but  without  soccess. 
Should  make  the  little  ye  retain  still  lees.   Cowper, 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  persons  in  the  tempo- 
rary possession  of  frames  ooMnios  at  their  destruction  ; 
if  thb  be  proved  upon  inquiry,  it  were  necessary  that 
sDch  material  accessariis  to  the  crimo  should  be  prin- 
cipals in  the  punishment. 

S^nm,  Speech  on  the  F^brnt^bnaking  BilL 

CONNIVENTES  Valvulje,  Con^ivent 
Valves,  io  anatomy,  wrinkles,  cellules,  and 
vascules,  in  the  inside  of  the  ilium  and  jejunum. 
See  Amatoict.     • 

CONNOISSEU'R,  n.  s.  )    French.  A  judge ; 

Covvoisseu'bship.  )  a  critic.  It  is  often 
iise4  of  a  pretended  critic. 

Beason  the  eoimoimur,  and  bright  load  star 

In  this  worid's  sea  to  avoid  the  rock  of  chance. 


Your  lesson  learnt,  youll  be  secure 

To  get  the  name  of  comtQumm',  ^fi. 

Sir.  Benj.  Nay  now.   Lady  Sneerwell,  yon  are 

severe  upon  the  widow.     Coone,   come,  'tis  not  that 

she  painu  so  ill — but  when  she  has  finished  her  face, 

iihe  joins  it  so  badly  to  her  neck,  *that  she  looks  like 

a  mended  statue,  in  which  the  oomioiuevr  sees  at  once 

that  the  head 's  modem,  though  the  trunk 's  antique. 

Sheridan.    School  for  Scandal, 

I  leave  to  learned  fingers>  and  wise  hands,         ^ 
The  artist  and  his  ape,  to  teach  and  tell 
How  wall  his  esswoiigsrifcip  undentands 
The  gncaldl  bend  and  the  voluptuous  swell : 
Let  these  describe  the  undescribahle. 

Byron.  ChUie  Harold. 

CONNOR,  an  ancient  village  of  Antrim  in 
Ireland,  from  which  the  bishopric  of  Down  and 
Connor  receives  its  latter  name.  On  the  bank 
of  the  Kells-water,  are  the  ruins  of  a  very  an- 
cient round  tower,  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
about  the  tiroe  of  the  Saxon  invasion  of  England, 
and  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  (everal 
kings.  About  1200  silver  pence  of  Edward  I. 
were  dug  up  here  in  1820,  which  are  supposed 
to  have  been  brought  over  by  some  of  the  sol- 
diere  of  that  prince  in  1318.  It  is  eighty-nine 
miles  firom  Dublin. 

CosKOR  (Bernard),  M.D.  and  F.R.S.  was 
bom  in  Keriy,  Ireland,  about  A.D.  1666.  He 
studied  physic  in  the  university  of  /Montpelier ; 
and  aflerwards  went  to  Paris.  From  thence  he 
travelled  to  Venice,  and  through  great  part  of 
Germany,  to  Warsaw,  where  he  was  made  phy- 
ncian  to  king  John  Sobieski.  In  1695  he  came 
to  England,  read  lectures  in  London,  Oxford, 
and  Cambridge,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  and  College  of  Physicians.  He 
wrote  a  singular  philosophical  and  medical 
treatise  in  Latin,  entided  Evangelium  Medici ; 
tending  to  explain  the  miracles  performed  by 
Christ  as  natural  events,  upon  the  principles  of 
natonl  phildsophy.    He  wrote  also  a  History  of 


Poland ;  Dissertations  on  Mount  Vesuvius,  &c. 
and  died  in  1698,  aged  thirty-two. 

CO^JNOTATEjV.fl.")     Sp.  con?wfar ;   Lat. 

Conno'te,  v.  a.  >  con  and    notarc.    To 

Connotation,, n. f .  3 connotate  is  to  desig- 
nate something  besides  itself;  to  imply  ;  to  in- 
fer. To  connote  signifies,  to  imply ;  to  betoken ; 
to  include;  and  now,  more  frequently,  to  de- 
note. Connotation  is  implication  of  something 
more  than  itself;  inference;  illation. 

By  reason  of  the  co-existence  of  one  thing  with 
another,  there  ariseth  a  varioiu  relation  or  connotation 
between  them.  HoU'm  Origin  of  Mankind. 

God's  foreseeing  doth  not  include  of  connotate  pre- 
determining, any  more  than  I  decree  with  my  intel- 
lect. Hammond. 

Good,  in  the  general  notion  of  it,  connotet  also  a 
certain  suitableness  of  it  to  some  other  thing.     SotOh. 

Plato  by  his  ideas  means  only  the  divine  essence 
with  this  oonnotaHon,  as  it  is  varioasly  imitable  or  par- 
tidpable  by  created  beings.  Norrit. 

CONNU'B  [ AL,  a($.  Lat.  connuhialis.  Matri- 
monial; nuptial;  pertaining  to  marriage;  con- 
jugal. 

Should  second  iove  a  pleasing  flame  inspire. 
And  the  chaste  queen  connubial  rites  reqaire. 

Pojfe't  Od^aatjf. 

So  yean  snccessive,  from  perennial  roots. 
The  wire  or  bulb  with  lessened  vigor  shoou. 
Till  curied  leaves,  or  barren  flowers,  betray 
A  waning  lineage,  verging  to  decay  ; 
Or  till,  amended  by  conmtiMi  powers. 
Rise  seedling  progenies  from  sexual  flowers.  Darwin. 

He  left  to  his  visier  all  state  afifairs. 
And  showed  but  little  royal  curiosity  : 

I  know  not  if  he  had  domestic  cares — 
Xo  process  proved  comnMal  animosity. 

Byron.  Don  Juan. 

CONNUMERATION,  n.  *.  Lat.  con  and  nw- 
merare.    A  reckoning  together. 

CONOCARPUS,  in  botany,  the  button  tree,  a 
genus  of  the  monogynia  order  and  pentandria  class 
of  plants,  natural  order  forty-eignth,  aggregate : 
COB.  pentapetalous :  the  seeds  naked,  solitary, 
inferior ;  the  flowers  aggregate.  There  are  three 
species,  of  which  the  best  known  are,  C.  freca 
and  C.  procumbens,  both  natives  of  the  West 
Indies.  They  rise  to  about  sixteen  feet,  but  are 
of  no  beauty,  nor  is  the  wood  of  them  used  fior 
any  mechanical  purpose  in  the  countries  where 
they  grow  naturally.  They  are,  hdlrever,  pre- 
served in  some  botanic  gardens  in  Britain  for 
the  sake  of  variety. 

Conoid  is  a  ngure  generated  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  conic  section  about  its  axis ;  there  are, 
consequently,  three  kinds,  answering  to  the 
three  conic  sections,  viz.  the  elliptical  conoid, 
or  spheroid,  the  hyperbolic  conoid,  and  the 
paraoolic  conoid.  If  a  conoid  be  cut  by  a  plane 
in  any  position,  the  section  will  be  of  the  ngure 
of  some  one  of  the  conic  sections;  and  all  pa- 
rallel sections  of  the  same  conoid  are  like  and 
similar  figures. 

CONON,  a  renowned  Athenian  general  and 
admiral,  who  flourished  about  A.  A.  C.  395. 
After* his  defeat  by Lysander, (see  Attica,) he 
fled  to  Evagoras  king  of  Cyprus :  after  which 
he  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  Artax- 
erxes  king  of  Persia ;  with  whose  army  he  de- 
livered Athens  from  its  oppressors,  and  rebuilt 
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itB  wftlU.  In  the  360th  year  of  Rome,  he  oter- 
vame  the  Lacedemonians  in  a  sea«^ght  near 
Cnidns  upon  the  coast  of  Asia,  depriving  them 
of  the  sovereign  rule  they  had  on  sea  ever  since 
the  taking  of  Athens,  but  foiling  into  the  hands 
of  Teribazus,  a  Persian,  he  was  put  to  death. 

CONOPS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  insects  be- 
longing to  the  order  diptera.  The  characters 
are  these :  the  rostrum  is  porrected,  and  jointed, 
like  a  knee.  The  antenns  terminate  by  a  flat 
and  solid  articulation,  resembling  the  bowl  of  a 
spoon,  with  a  lateral  bristle,  which,  when  closely 
examined,  appears  to  be  very  hairy.  Of  this 
genus  there  are  twelve  or  thirteen  species ;  but 
our  limits  only  allow  us  to  notice,  1.  C.  calci- 
trans  is  to  be  found  every  where,  especially  in 
autumn,  when  it  harasses  the  horses,  and  draws 
blood  horn  them  with  its  sting.  2.  C.  macro* 
cephala  might  at  first  sight  be  mistaken  for  a 
species  of  wasp.  It  is  smooth;  the  forepart  of 
tne  head  is  lemon-color,  as  are  the  poisers ;  the 
feet  are  dun-colored.  The  thorax  is  variegated 
with  black  and  reddish  dun.  The  same  takes 
place  with  respect  to  the  segments  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  some  of  which  are  edged  with  lemon-color, 
chiefly  the  second,  and  part  of  the  Uiird,  towards 
the  sides.  The  wings  are  brown,  watered,  and 
clouded.  This  beautiful  conops  is  found  in 
meadows. 

CONOVIUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town 
of  the  Ordovices,  in  Britain.  From  its  ruins 
arose,  at  the  distance  of  four  miles,  Aberconway, 
a  town  on  the  mouth  of  the  Conway,  in  Caer- 
narvonshire ;  and  on  the  spot  where  Conovium 
stood  is  a  hamlet,  callea  Caerhean,  the  old 
town. 

CONQUA'SSATE,  t;.  II. )     It.  and  LaL  cow- 

Conquassa'tiok,  n.  s.  S  ^uatsore.  To  shake; 
to  agitate  violently ;  to  dash  to  pieces.  Agitar 
tion ;  concussion. 

Vomits  do  violently  eonqwuaaie  the  longs. 


CO'NQUER,t;.a.&n.^ 
Co'nqueror,  n.  s. 
Co'kqueress,  n.  s. 
Co'nquer4BL£,  adj. 
Co'nquerment,  n.  s. 
Co'nquest,  n. «. 
Co'nquestor,  n.  s. 


Fr.  conqueris  ;  It. 
conquistare ;  Sp.  con- 
qttUtar;  LaX.  arnqtu- 
yrere.  To  overcome; 
to  bring  under  sub- 
jection ;  to  surmount ; 
to   master;   to  win. 


A  conqueror  is  too  frequently  a  sanguinary  and  un- 
principled being,  at  once  the  scourge  and  the  dis- 
grace of  mankind;  though  he  has  been  dignified 
with  the  name  of  a  hero'  by  the  folly  of  some, 
and  the  knavery  of  others.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
in  time,  the  human  race  will  become  enlightened 
enough  to  see  the  necessity  of  putting  an  early 
stop  to  the  career  of  such  pestilent  ravagers. 

And  I  saw,  «nd  beheld  a  white  hone  ;  and  he  that 
•at  on  him  had  a  bow ;  and  a  croWn  was  given  unto 
him  :  and  he  went  forth  amquering  and  to  conquer. 

Rev,  vi.  2. 

Ther  was  a  dak  that  highte  Theseus  ; 
Of  Athenes  he*was  lord  and  govemoor. 
And  in  his  time  swiche  a  conqueror. 
That  greater  was  ther  non  under  the  sonne ; 
Fnl  many  a  rich  contree  bad  he  wonne. 
What  with  his  wisdom  and  his  chevalrie. 
Re  conqumd  all  the  regne  of  Femtnie. 

Chaucer,  Cawlerhury  Telfs. 


TQ  on  a  time  befel  there  tnehe  a  cast, 
Hint  out  of  BMne  was  sent  a  aeaatMr 
To  eonquerin  relmisy  and  bring  honoor 
Unto  the  tonne  of  Rome. 


U, 


And  eke  Mercuries  his  message  hath  preseoted,        I 
That  nedis  to  the  amquett  of  Itade 
My  destinie  is  sone  for  to  saile.  14, 

He  lettes  me  to  pursue  a  amquett  welnere  wonne, 

To  follow  where  my  paynes  were  lost,  ere  that  my 

snte  begunne.  Beri  ef  Smrtf, 

With  conqueror's  hands  for  bathde  in  their  owae 

blood. 

And  Cesar  weeping  over  Pompeye's  head.     SathaBe. 

Lo  the  infemall  powres. 
Covering  your  foe  with  doud  of  deadly  night. 

Have  borne  him  henee  to  Plntoe's baleluU  bowm: 
The  amquett  yoor's,  I  youn's.  the  shield  and  gloTy 
your's.     *  Spenser,  Faerie  Queeu, 

So  those  which  whilom  wont  with  pollid  cheeks. 
The  Roman  triumphs'  glory  to  behold. 
Now  on  these  ashie  tombs  shew  boldness  vain. 
And  amquerd  dare  the  eonqneror  disdain. 

Id:  The  Rtuu  of  Ramt, 
Bonduca !  the  victorioos  eenqmereat. 

Id.  The  JMm  of  IW. 

Put  him  to  choler  straight ;  he  hath  been  used 

Ever  to  conquer  and  to  have  his  word  of  contradictioa. 

Skaktpeare,  Cwiofswiw. 

Both  tugging  to  be  victors,  breast  to  brea<t ; 

Yet  neither  conqueror  nor  conquered.      Id,  Henry  VL 

111  lead  thy  daughter  to  a  conqueror't  bed ; 
To  whoOx  I  will  retail  mj  cenqueai  won. 
And  she  shall  be  sole  victress.  Id.  Richard  III. 

A  perfect  conquest  of  a  country  reduces  all  the 
people  to  the  condition  of  subjects.  Hornet  on  Irdeni, 
Welcome,  great  Stagirite,  and  teach  me  now 
All  I  was  born  to  know ; 
Thy  scholar's  victories  thou  dott  undo ; 
9    He  conquered  the  earth,  the  whole  wwld  you. 

CemUf, 
The  conquered  also,  and  inslaved  by  war, 
Shall,  with  their  freedom  lost,  all  viitne  lose 
And  fear  of  Ood.  IfibMi. 

Deserving  freedom  more 
Than  those  their  conquerors,  who  leave  behind 
Nothing  but  ruin  wheresoe'er  they  rove. 

Id.  Paradise  Rsgeind. 
More  willingly  I  mention  air, 
This  oar  old  con^net^;  than  remember  hell. 
Our  hated  habitation.  14, 

While  the  heap  is  small,  and  the  paxticnlart  few, 
he  will  find  it  easy  and  conquerable,  Ssidk, 

We  conquered  France,  but  felt  our  captive's  charms ; 
Their  arts  victorious  triumphed  o'er  our  arms.    Pope. 
A  critick  that  attacks  authors  in  reputation,,  is  is 
the  slave  who  called  out  to  the  conqueror.  Remember, 
Sir,  that  you  are  a  man.  Addison's  Ouerdim, 

The  difference  in  favour  of  the  first  eonqueron  is 
this  i  the  Asiatic  conquerors  very  soon  abated  of  tHeir 
ferocity,  because  they  made  the  conquered  coontxy 
their  own.  They  roee  or  fell  with  the  rise  or  fall  of 
the  territory  they  lived  in.  Fathers  there  depositeJ 
the  hopes  of  their  posterity ;  and  children  there  be- 
held the  monumenU  of  their  fathers.  Here  their  lot 
was  finally  cast,  and  it  is  the  natural  wish  of  all  that 
their  lot  should  not  be  cast  in  a  bad  land.  Burke. 

Though  conquest  on  my  banner  wait. 
And  triumph  make  my  battles  great. 
Yet,  'tis  not  love  of  power  or  might 
That  arms  me  for  the  clashing  fight. 
But  love  of  her,  whose  blessed  smile 
Approves  my  strength,  o'erpays  my  toil 
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Her's  axe  the  wiUiii;  duunt  o'  love 
By  eomjuerimg  bemuty**  Mrereign  law ; 
And  aje  mj  Chloria'  dearest  chano. 
She  Bay*  she  lo'es  me  best  of  a'.  Burnt. 

Give  me  the  line  that  ploughs  its  stately  course 
Like  a  ptoad  swan,  oomquerimg  the  stream  hy  force  ; 
That,  idle  some  cottage  beauty,  strikes  the  heart. 
Quite  vnindebted  to  the  tricks  of  art.  Cotvper, 

Laurels  may  flourish  round  the  eonquerof^a  tomb. 
But  hi^>piest  they  who  win  the  world  to  come  ; 
Bclierers  have  a  silent  field  to  fight. 
And  their  exploits  are  veiled  from  human  sight.     Id. 
Of  all  the  trophies  gathered  from  the  war. 
What  shall  return  T    The  oimqmeror^i  broken  car '. 
The  eamqmrar^t  yet  unbroken  heart !     Again 
The  horn  of  PoUnd  sounds,  and  not  in  vain. 
Lotaen,  where  fell  the  Swede  of  victory. 
Beholds  him  eomqmr,  but,  alas !  not  die. 

B^rom.     The  Age  of  Brmwe. 

Conquest,  in  history,  the  name  given  to 
the  invasion  of  England  by  William  of  Nor- 
mandy ;  who,  overcoming  Harold  at  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  founded  the  Norman  dynasty,  and 
was  hence  called  William  the  Conqueror.  See 
EvGLAHD,  History  op, 

Conrad  II.  emperor  of  Germany,  was  elected 
in  1004.  He  was  obliged  to  take  the  Held 
against  most  of  tbe  German  dukes  who  had  re- 
volted from  him ;  and  put  Ernest  duke  of  Suabia 
voder  tHe  ban  of  the  empire,  being  one  of  the 
earitest  instances  of  such  a  proscription.  He 
died  in  1039. 

Conrad  III.  emperor  of  Germany  in  1 138. 
The  duke  of  Bavaria  opposed  his  election,  who 
being  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  de- 
prived of  his  duchy,  could  not  survive  his  dis- 
grace. The  margrave  of  Austria  was  ordered 
by  the  emperor  to  take  possession  of  Bavaria ; 
bat  Welsti,  uncle  to  the  deceased  ddke,  attacking 
him,  was  defeated  near  the  castle  of  Winsburgh. 
The  battle  fought  upon  this  occasion  is  famous 
in  historv,  as  having  given  rise  to  the  par^r 
names  of  Guelphs  and  Gibbelines,  af^rwards 
aisumed  in  Italy.  The  parole  of  the  day  with 
the  Bavarians  was  Welsti,  from  the  name  of  the 
general ;  that  of  the  Imperialists  Werblingen,  from 
a  small  village  where  Frederic  duke  of  Suabia, 
their  commander,  had  been  nursed :  by  degrees 
these  names  served  to  distinguish  these  two 
parties;  and  the  Italians,  who  could  not  accus- 
tom themselves  to  such  rough  words,  formed 
from  them  Guelphs  and  Gibbelines.  Conrad 
died  in  ItM. 

Conrad* Junior,  or  Conradin^  son  of  Con- 
nd  IV.,  was  acknowledged  emperor  by  the 
Gibbeliaill,  who  received  him  in  triumph  at 
Rome :  but  pope  Alexander  IV.  had  published 
a  cnisade  against  this  orphan ;  and  Urban  VII., 
his  successor,  gave  the  empire  to  Charles  of 
Anjou,  brother  to  Louis  I X.  king  of  France ; 
and  the  unfortunate  youth,  though  powerfully 
supported  even  by  the  Turks,  lost  a  battle,  in 
which  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  publicly 
Meaded,  by  order  of  his  base  opponent,  at 
Naples  in  1229,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
age.  In  him  ended  the  race  of  the  dukes  of 
Suabia,  which  had  produced  several  kings  and 
emperors. 
CONSANGUraEOUS,  adj.  ^  Lat.  confon- 
CossAVGUi'NfTY,  fi.  *.  \guifieutt     con- 


MongumUoM.    Being  near  of  kin ;  of  the 
blood.    Relationship  by  blood ;  by  common  de- 
scent, and  not  merely  by  marriage. 

Am  I  not  caimmgui$tBotut    Am  I  not  of  her  blood  ? 
ShaJupeore.   Twelfth  Nighi. 
I've  forgot  my  father; 

I  know  no  touch  of  emuamgumitjf. 

Id.  Troilut  and  Cremda. 

There  is  the  supreme  and  indissoluble  oomangm- 
mtjf  and  society  between  men  in  general ;  of  which 
the  heathen  poet,  whom  the  apostle  calls  to  witness, 
■aith.  We  are  all  his  generation.    Baoon't  Holy  War. 

The  first  original  would  subsist,  though  he  out- 
lived  all  terms  of  eonaaitguifiUjf,  and  became  a  stranger 
unto  his  progeny.  Browne* »  V%dgar  Errotm. 

Christ  has  condescended  to  a  cognation  and  eoman* 
gmmihf  with  us.  SbtrtA. 

It  would  (among  public  mitfbrtanee)  be  an  evil 
more  natural  and  tolerable,  that  the  house  of  com- 
mons should  be  infected  with  every  epidemical 
phrensy  of  the  people,  as  thu  would  indicate  some 
eonmngviniiy,  some  sympathy  of  nature  with  their 
constituents,  than  that  they  should  in  all  cases  be 
wholly  untouched  by  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the 
people  out  of  doors.  By  this  want  of  sympathy  they 
would  cease  to  be  a  house  of  commons.  Bmke. 

Let  a  man  read  Virgil  with  attention,  and  with 
taste,  and  then  be  a  crael  parent,  or  an  undutiful 
child,  if  he  csn.  And  let  hhn  ask  his  own  heart  this 
question,  whether  human  nature  would  not  be  de- 
prived of  many  of  its  best  affections,  and  human  so- 
ciety of  its  best  comforts,  if  the  ideas  of  those  projec- 
tors were  to  be  realised,  who  propose  to  improve  the 
political  art,  by  annihilating  the  attachments  of  co*i- 
mmgvkdty.  %  Beaitie. 

Consanguinity,  in  English  law,  is  kindred, 
either  lineal  or  collateral,  by  blood  or  birth ;  as 
affinity  is  kindred  by  marriage.  In  the  descent 
of  land  it  is  important  to  ascertain  who  shall 
take  it  as  next  of  blood,  and  who,  in  administra- 
tion of  other  property,  is  next  of  kin. 

Lineal  consanguinity  is  that  which  subsists 
between  persons  of  whom  one  is  descended  in 
a  direct  line  from  the  other,  as  between  a  man 
and  his  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grand- 
father, and  so  upvrards,  in  the  direct  ascending 
line :  or  between  a  man  and  his  son,  grandson, 
great^randson,  and  so  downwards  in  the  direct 
descending  line.  Every  generation,  in  this 
lineal  direct  consanguinity,  constitutes  a  different 
degree,  reckoning  either  upwards  or  downwards : 
the  father  is  related  in  the  first  degree ;  and  so 
likewise  is  the  son,  grandstre,  and  grandson,  in 
the  second ;  great-grandsire  and  great-grand- 
son in  the  third.  This  is  the  only  natural  way 
of  reckoning  the  degrees  in  the  direct  line,  and 
therefore  universally  obtains,  as  well  in  the  civil 
and  canon  as  in  the  common  law. 

Collateral  kindred,  or  consanguinity,  answers 
to  the  same  description :  collateral  relations 
agreeing  with  the  lineal  in  this,  that  they  descend 
from  the  same  stock  or  ancestor;  but  differing 
in  this  that  they  do  not  descend  one  from  the 
other.  Collateral  '•  kinsmen  are  such  then  as 
lineally  spring  from  one  and  the  same  ancestor, 
who  is  tne  stirps,  or  root,  the  stipes,  trunk  or 
common  stock,  m)m  whence  these  relations  are 
branched  out.  As  if  a  man  has  two  sons,  who 
have  each  a  numerous  issue ;  both  these  issues 
are  lineally  descended  from  him  as  their  com- 
mon ancestor ;  and  they  are  collateral  kinsmen 
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to  each  other,  because  they  are  all  descended 
from  thb  common  ancestor,  and  all  have  a  por- 
tion of  his  blooJ  in  their  veins,  which  denomi- 
nates them  consanguineous. 

The  very  being  of  collateral  consanguinity' 
consists  in  this  descent  from  one  and  the  same 
common  ancestor.  Thus  Titus  and  his  brother 
are  related,  because  both  are  derived  from  one 
fattier.  Titus  and  his  first  cousin  are  related, 
because  botli  descend  from  the  same  grandfather; 
and  his  second  cousin's  claim  to  consanguinity 
is,  that  they  are  both  derived  from  the  same 
great-grandmther.  In  short,  as  many  ancestors 
as  a  man  has,  so  many  common  stocks  he  has 
from  which  collateral  kinsmen  may  be  derived. 
It  appears  that  each  person,  at  the  twentieth  de- 
gree, or  the  distance  of  twenty  generations,  has 
above  a  million  of  ancestors ;  and  if  a  similar 
calculation  be  made  of  collateral  kindred  at  the 
distance  of  twenty  degrees  forward,  on  the  sup- 
position that  each  couple  of  ancestors  leave,  one 
with  the  other,  only  two  children,  the  number 
will  be  274,877,906,944:  as  by  the  following 
tables:— 

Table  I. 


Lineal  Decreet. 

Najmbef  of  Ancestoit. 

1         ....         2 

2 

4 

3 

8 

4 

.•     16 

5 

.       32 

6 

64 

7 

.     128 

8 

.    256 

9 

.    512 

10 

1024 

11 

2048 

12 

4096 

13 

8192 

14 

16384 

15 

32768 

16 

65536 

17 

131072 

18 

262144 

19 

524288 

20 

.     1048576 

It  is  evident  that  each  person  has  two  ances- 
tors in  the  first  degree,  and  that  the  number  is 
doubled  at  every  remove,  because  each  of  his 
ancestors  has  also  two  immediate  ancestors  of 
his  own.  In  order  to  find  the  number  of  an- 
cestors at  any  particular  degree,  we  need  only 
to  find  a  power  of  2,  the  index  of  which  is  the 
number  of  degrees ;  e.  g.  2}^,  2)'^,  il**,  &c.  wUi 

S've  thd  corresponding  number  respectively. 
r  the  number  of  ancestors  at  any  even  degree 
may  be  had  by  squaring  the  number  of  ancestors  «t 
half  that  number  of  degrees :  thus  16,  the  num- 
ber of  ancestors  at  four  degrees,  is  the  square  of 
4»  the  number  of  ancestors  at  two ;  256  is  the 
square  of  16;  65536  of  256;  and  the  niunber 
of  ancestors  at  forty  degrees  would  be  the  square 
of  1048576,  or  upwards  of  a  million  of  milnons. 
These  powers  are  easily  found  by  means  oi  loga- 
hthiBf. 
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ta»lb  n. 

ollateral  Degrees. 

Nomber  ef  Kiadnd. 

1 

1 

2 

4 

3 

16 

4 

64 

5 

.    256 

^ 

1024 

7 

4096 

•     8 

16384 

9 

65536 

10 

262144 

11 

.      1048576 

12 

.     4194304 

13 

.  16777216 

14 

.  67108864 

15 

26B435456 

16 

1073741814 

17 

4294967296 

18 

17179069184 

19 

68719476736 

20 

.    274877906044 

Tliis  calculation  may  also  oe  made  by  squar 
ing  the  couples,  or  half  the  number  of  aoceiton, 
at  any  given  degree ;  which  will  furnish  us  with 
the  number  of  kindred  we  h^ve  in  the  same 
degree,  at  equal  distance  with  ourselves  from 
the  common  stock,  besides  those  at  unequal  dis- 
tances. Thus,  in  the  tenth  lineal  degree,  the 
numbei  of  ancestors  is  1024;  its  half,  or  tbe 
couples,  amounts  to  512 ;  the  number  of  kiodietl 
ill  the  tenth  collateral  d^pree  amounts  therefore 
to  262144,  or  the  square  of  512.  And,  if  ve 
will  be  at  the  trouble  to  recollect  the  state  of  the 
several  families  within  our  own  knowledge,  and 
observe  how  &r  they  agree  with  this  account ; 
tiiat  is,  whether,  on  an  average,  every  man  has 
not  one  brother  or  sister,  four  fint-ooiisins,  six- 
teen seoood  cousins,  and  so  on,  we  shall  find, 
that  tbe  present  cakulalion  is  very  &r  from 
being  overcharged. 
CONSARCINATION,  n.  s.  From  Lat  am^ 
To  piece.The  act  of  patching  together. 
Tr.  comsckKce; 

Ital.  cmucietua; 

Sp.    ctrnKJenna; 

firomoMandsdrr. 
In  its  most  obvi- 
ous and  exteoded 
sense,  conscience 
means  that  inter- 
nal monitorwbich 
heaven  has  pb- 
oed  in  tbe  human 
breast,  to  warn 
against  the  com- 


CO'NSCIENCE, ».  s. 
Co'nsciehced,  adj. 
Co'nscienceless,  o4^'. 

C</V9CIENT,  adj, 

Cokscie'vtious,  n,  s. 
C«nscie'ntiovsi.y,  ado, 
Comscie'ntiousvess,  n.s. 

Co'KSC  ION  ABLE,  odj, 
CO'VSCIONABLEMESS,  ».  f. 

Co'kscionablt,  adv. 

CO'SSCIONARY,  Qt^. 

Co'nscious,  0^'. 

Co'hsciouslt,  adr. 

Co'nsciousnbss,  n. «. 
mission  of  crime,  or  to  punish  the  crimiBal  by 
the  severity  of  its  reproacnes.  In  its  secondary 
senses,  aU  of  which  nave  more  or  less  of  refer- 
ence to  the  primary  idea,  it  ^gnifies  equitable 
conduct;  consciousness;  the  real  sentiiBeiits, 
scruple;  principle  of  action;  and,  in  frmiliar 
and  ludicrous  style,  reason;  that  which  is  rea- 
sonable. The  conscientious  man  is  he  who  acts 
strictly  according  to  the  dictates  of  a  good  ooa- 
scieooe.  Conscious  denotes,  having  the  power  of 
thinking ;  being  able  to  know  one's  own  thoughts 
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ind  actions ;  being  aware  of  a  thing;  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  knowledge  of  (in  which  case  it  has 

to  before  the  noun);    bearing  witness  by 'the 

dictate  of  OQnsdence  to  anything,  because  we 
know  that  we  have  been  a  participator  in  it. 
Consciousness,  Locke  defines  to  be,  the  percep- 
tioo  of  what  passes  in  a  man's  own  mind; 
thence,  its  secondary  application,  to  an  internal 
sense  of  criminality  or  innocecce.  Bacon  uses 
conscient  in  the  sense  of  conscious.  Conscionary, 
which  is  of  rare  occurrence,  indfcates  that  which 
relates  to  conscience. 

This  it  thank-worthy,  if  a  man,  for  eomeiemee 
toward  God,  endure  grief.  1  Ftter  ii.  19. 

Bat  {or  to  upeken  of  hire  eatudeHee, 

She  wae  so  charitable  and  to  pitous 

She  wolde  wcpe  if  that  the  aaw  a  mooi 

Canute  in  a  trappe  if  it  were  ded  or  bledde. 

Cknuar.  Ca»U,  Takt, 

He  that  troateth  him  eo  mikckel  in  hia  good  om- 
KieHce  that  he  aetpieeth  and  setteth  at  nought  hia 
good  name  or  los,  and  lecketh  not  though  he  kepe 
nor  hit  good  name,  n'  it  but  a  cruel  cherl.  Id, 

When  a  people  have  no  touch  of  oofMcJenee,  no  tente 
«f  their  evil  doinga,  it  it  booUeta  to  think  to  restrain 
them.  SptnMT. 

What  kevena,  what  altars,  what  enraged  hetes, 
(Here  heaped  np  with  termea  of  love  nrkkynd) 
Mj  flpmcieiMf  deare  with  guilty  banda  would  bind  t 
Id.  FMrie  i^usene. 

The  reason  why  the  simpler  tort  are  moved  with  au- 
thority, ii  the  cwMCMMe  of  their  own  ignorance. 

Hooker. 

A  knave  very  voluble  ;  no  farther  eomcionable  than 
in  patting  on  the  mere  form  of  civil  and  humane 
teeming.  Shakgpeare. 

Why  dost  thou  weep  ?    Can'st  thou  the  oontcience 
lack, 
TothinklahaUIackfnends!  Id,   Tkium. 

Dost  tkoo  ia  eoMoience  think,  tell  me,  JBmilia, 
That  there  be  women  do  aboae  their  huabanda 
hi  tach  groaa  kind  f  Id.   Otkelio. 

Now  ia  Cupid  a  child  of  coiHci«mM ;  he  maket  ret. 
titation.  Id.  Merry  Wioe*  of  Wmdsor^ 

Yet  though  these  men  against  their  contcienet  ttrive. 

There  axe  aome  sparkles  in  their  flin^  breaats. 
Which  cannot  bo  extinct,  but  still  rf>vive  ; 

That,  thou  they  would,  they  cannot  quite  be  beatta, 

Ikmee, 

We  must  make  a  eonicience  in  keeping  the  jutt  laws 
of  tnperioura.  Taylor^i  Holy  lAning, 

A  prince  most  be  used  eemdomMy  as  well  as  a  com- 
num  person.  Id. 

What  yon  require  cannot,  in  oofwcteiaee,  be  deferred 
beyond  thia  time.  MUtom, 

Who  againat  faith  and  conscience  can  be  heard 
Ififallihlet  U.   ParadueLaet. 

They  did  in  their  eontcMNOtf  know,  that  he  was  not 
able  to  send  them  any  part  of  it.  Ctarendon. 

The  queen  had  been  tolicitout  with  the  king  on  hit 
behalf,  being  cofuciocii  to  herself  that  he  had  been  en- 
coeraged  by  h^r.  Id, 

Children  are  travellers  newly  arrived  in  a  strange 
country ;  we  should  therefore  make  ctmtdenee  not  to 
mislead  them.  Locke, 

It  will  be  a  wonderful  &  vcien^ioiimaM  In  them,  if 
thry  will  content  themselves  with  less  profit  than  they 

Id. 
always  eceompanies  thinking, 
tad  it  ia  that  which  makes  every  one  to  be  what  he 
calls  self,  and  thereby  diatinguiahea  himaelf  from  all 
other  thinking  things  \  in  thia  alone  consiata  personal 
identity,  i.  e.  the  sameness  of  a  rational  beii^.       Id. 


If  these  peicqptiona,  with  theb  eaudemmm,  always 
remained  in  the  mind,  the  aame  thinking  thing  would 
be  aliraya  eonacioMt^y  present.  {d. 

Lead  a  life  in  so  eenieMnlioNt  a  probity,  as  in 
thooght,  word,  and  deed,  to  make  good  the  character 
of  an  honest  man.  L*  Sttranpe, 

There  is  the  erroneous  aa  well  as  the  rightly  in- 
formed eonteieiice;  and,  if  the  oontdenee  happena  to  bo 
deluded,  sin  does  not  therefore  <f  aae  to  be  aan,  ba- 
cauae  a  man  committed  it  eomdeiUumttif.  South. 

The  rest  stood  trembling,  struck  with  awe  divine ; 
^neaa  only,  ceiweioMt  to  the  sign. 
Presaged  the  event.  Drydem't  Mmd. 

Hector  was  in  an  absohite  certainty  of  death,  ^and 
depreaaed  with  the  eometienee  of  being  in  an  ill  cause. 

Pope. 

An  honest  mind  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  dishonest : 
to  break  its  peace,  there  muat  be  some  guilt  or  ron- 
•eaoMMew.  Id. 

Cmuetence  signifies  that  knowledge  which  a  man 
hath  of  his  own  thoughts  and  actiona ;  and  becaose,  if 
a  man  judgeth  fairly  of  hit  actions  by  comparing  theas 
with  ,tbe  law  of  God,  hit  mind  will  approve  or  oon- 
demn  him ;  thia  knowledge  or  opfucienae  may  be  both 
an  accuser  and  a  judge.  Seo^. 

Among  tubstances,  some  9xi  thinking  or  mimchmw 
beings,  or  have  a  power  of  thought.      Watu'i  LogidL 

(f  spirit  be  without  thinking,  I  have  no  idea  of  any 
thing  left ;  therefore  ooiwctoMmeit  must  be  ita  essentid 
attribute.  Id. 

A  comeienlioiw  person  would  rather  doubt  hia  own 
judgment,  than  condemn  his  species.  He  would  say^ 
I  have  observed  without  attention,  or  judged  upon  er- 
roneous maxima;  I  tmated  to  profesaioa,  when  I 
ought  to  have  attended  to  conduct.  Bmrke. 

What  it  the  moral  law  of  nature  is  a  question  that 
baa  often  been  proposed.  That  (I  would  answer)  is 
incumbent  on  us  by  the  law  of  our  nature,  which,, 
after  candid  inquiry,  our  reason  and  eoMciesioe  declare 
to  be  right.  Beattie. 

How  blest  the  youth  in  yonder  valley  laid ! 

Soft  smiles  in  every  cotueiout  feature  play. 
While  to  the  gale  low-murmuring  through  the  glade 

He  tempera  sweet  hia  sprightly-warbling  lay.      Id. 

Guilt,  still  by  sleepless  Comeience  bayed, 
Feattt  fearful  on  hit  ill-got  spoils. 
While  Hones^  incessant  toils. 
By  Poverty  way-laid.  Lefiley. 

Curse  on  hia  peijured  arta  !  dissembling  smooth ! 

Are  honour,  virtue,  eonecienoe,  all  esdled  t 
la  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  ruth. 

Points  to  the  parents  fondling  o^er  their  child  t 
Then  paints  tho  ruined  maid,  and  their  d.ittraetion 
wild?  Bume. 

The  caute  it  Contdence — Comtcienee  oft 

Her  tale  of  guilt  rcnewt : 
Her  voice  it  terrible  though  toft. 

And  dread  of  death  ensuet.  Cpieper.. 

My  mother !  when  I  learned  that  thou  wast  dead. 
Say,  watt  thou  eomdtnu  of  the  tears  I  shed  ?  Id. 

Throned  in  the  vaulted  heart  his  dread  resort,. 
Inexorable  Conteienee  holds  his  court. 
With  still  small  voice  the  plots  of  Guilt  alarms. 
Bares  hi*  masked  brow,  his  lifted  hand  disarms  \ 
But,  wrapped  in  night  with  terrors  all  his  own. 
He  speaks  in  thunder,  when  the  deed  it  done. 

iHuwtn. 
Pale  thoot  the  stars  aemea  the  troubled  night. 
The  timorous  moon  withholds  her  comcjoim  light. 

Id. 
Perhaps  tlie  recollection  of  the  deed  my  eomeetence 
cannot  juatify,  may  haunt  me  in  such  gloomy  and  un- 
social fits,  that  I  shall  hate  the  tenderness  that  would 
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believe  me*  brekk  from  youv  armt,  and  Quarrel  with 
yoar  fondneBS !  Sheridan. 

Her  very  smile  was  haaghty,  though  to  sweet ; 
Her  very  nod  was  not  an  inclination  ; 

There  was  a  sel£>will  even  in  her  small  feet. 
As  though  they  were  quite  coiucUnu  of  her  station. 

Byron,  Don  Juan, 

CoMSci£NCE,  CouRfs  OF,  are  courts  of  reco- 
very of  small  debts,  constituted  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment in  London,  Westminster,  &c.  and  other 
populous  and  trading  districts. 

CONSCRrBE,i;.a.  ^  Lat.  corucnbere, 
Co'nscript,  n.  &  adj,  >from  con  and  tcrihere. 
GoNSCRi'pTiOM,  n. «.  J  To  enroll ;  to  call  to- 
gether for  military  service.  The  Roman  sena- 
tors were  called  conscript  fathers,  from  their 
names  being  written  on  a  register.  Conscript 
has  of  late  years  been  well  known  as  the  appella- 
tion of  the  French  recruits ;  and  conscription  as 
that  of  the  operation  by  which  they  have  been 
obtained. 

CCNSECRATE,  V.  a.  &  <wi^\-\  Vi.consacrer: 
C^nsecra'tion,  n.  ».  f  It.  consacrare ; 

Consecra,'tor,  1^  «.  i    consagrare; 

CoNSEC  R  a'tor Y,  odj.  J  Sp.  coTisagrar  ; 

Lat.  consecrare,  from  con  and  sacrare.  To  ren- 
der sacred ;  to  hallow ;  to  set  apart  for  religious 
uses ;  to  devote  to  the  service  of;  to  canonise. 
Rendered  sacred  ;  devoted,  dedicated  to.  The 
rite  by  which  a  person  or  thing  is  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  God,  or  devoted  to  any  purpose ; 
the  act  oC  canonising.  The  person  who  performs 
the  rite. 

He  shall  eonaecrate  unto  the  Lord  the  days  of  his 
•eparation,  and  shall  bring  a  lamb  of  the  first  year 
{or  a  trespass  offering.  Numben  vi.  12. 

The  oomecration  of  hia  God  is  upon  his  head. 

Id,  vi.  7. 

Enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  a 

new  and  living  way,  which  he  hath  eomecnated  for  us. 

Hebrewt  x.  20. 
At  the  erection  and  eonmcration,  as  well  of  the  ta- 
bernacle as  of  the  temple,  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to 
give  a  sign.  Hooker. 

When  thou  reviewest  this,  thou  dost  review 
The  very  part  was  consecrate  to  thee. 

Shakxpeare,     Sonnet  Ixxiv. 
His  words   of  consecration,   which  you  yourself  in 
your  letter  do  rightly  term  true  conaecratory  words. 

Bishop  Morton. 
Shall  I  abuse  this  conteorated  gift 
Of  strength,  again  returning  with  my  hair  ? 

MUton. 
The  calendar  swells  with  new  consecrations  of  saints. 

Hale. 
We  must  know  that  consecration  makes  not  a  place 
sacred,  but  only  solemnly  declares  it  so  ;   the  gift  of 
the  owner  to  God  makes  it  God's,  and  consequently 
sacred.  South. 

Whether  it  be  not  against  the  notion  of  a  sacra- 
ment, that  the  consecrator  alone  should  partake  of  it. 

Atterbury. 
A  bishop  ought  not  to  consecrate  a  church  which 
the  patron  has  built  for  filthy  gain,  and  not  for  true 
devotion.  Ayliffe» 

Those  forms  of  bright  perfection,  which  the  bard,  * 
While  boundless  hopes  and  boundless  views  inflame. 
Enamoured  consecrates  to  never-dying  fame.     Beattie. 

What  says  the  prophet  ?  Let  that  day  be  blessed 
With, holiness  and  consecrated  rest. 
Pastime  and  business,  both  it  should  exclude. 
And  bar  thc%  door  the  moment  they  intrude ; 


Nobly  distinguished  above  all  the  six 

By  deeds  in  which  the  world  must  never  mix. 


The  lover  too  shuns  business  and  alarms. 
Tender  idolater  of  absent  charms. 
Saints  offer  nothing  in  their  warmest  prayers. 
That  he  devotes  not  with  a  zeal  like  theirs : 
'TIS  consecration  of  his  heart,  soul,  time  ; 
And  every  thought  that  wanders  is  a  crime.        Id. 

Consecration  is  used  for  the  benediction  of 
the  elements  in  the  eucharist. 

Consecration,  in  Jewish  antiquity.  The  Mo- 
saical  law  ordained,  that  all  the  first  bom,  both 
of  man  and  beast,  should  be  sanctified  or  con- 
secrated to  God.  We  find  also,  that  Joshua 
consecrated  the  Gibeonites,  as  David  and  Solo- 
mon did  the  Nethinims,  to  the  service  of  the 
temple ;  and  that  the'  Hebrews  sometimes  con- 
secrated their  fields  and  cattle  to  the  Lord,  after 
which  they  were  no  longer  in  their  own  power. 

Consecration,  among  antiquaries,  is  the  re- 
presentation on  models  of  the  apotheosis  of  an 
emperor,  or  his  translation  among  the  gods.  On 
one  side  is  the  emperor's  head,  crowned  with 
laurel,  sometimes  veiled;  and  the  inscription 
gives  him  the  title  of  divus :  on  the  revene  is  a 
temple,  a  bustum,  an  altar,  or  an  eaf^le  taking  its 
flight  towards  heaven,  either  from  off  the  altar,  or 
from  a  cippus.  Sometimes  the  emperor  is  seen  in 
the  air,  borne  up  by  the  eagle ;  the  inscription 
always  consecratio.  These  are  the  usual  symbols : 
yet  on  the  reverse  of  that  of  Antonius  is  the  An- 
'tonine  column.  In  the  apotheoses  of  empresses, 
instead  of  an  eagle  there  is  a  peacock.  As  to  the 
honors  rendered  these  princes  after  death,  they 
were  explained  by  the  words  consecratio,  pater, 
divus,  ad  deos.  Sometimes  around  the  temple 
or  altar  are  put  memoria  felix,  or  memori%  ster- 
nse :  for  princesses  setemitas,  and  sideribus  re- 
cepta ;  on  the  side  of  the  head,  dea  or  Oca. 

Consecration  of  churches,  &c.  Among  the 
ancient  Christians,  the  consecration  of  churches 
was  performed,  it  is  said,  with  much  solemnity. 
In  what  manner  it  took  place  for  the  first  three 
ages,  however,  is  uncertain ;  the  authentic  ac- 
counts reaching  no  higher  than  the  fourth  centar^. 
Some  assert  the  consecration  to  have  consisted  id 
setting  up  the  sign  of  the  cross,  or  in  placing  a 
communion  table  in  the  church ;  others,  that  a 
panegyrical  sermon  only,  was  preached  in  com- 
memoration of  the  founder,  and  that  they  then 
proceeded  to  prayers ;  one  of  which  was  com- 
posed on  purpose.  The  Roman  Catholics  be- 
stow the  ceremony  of  a  formal  consecration  on 
almost  every  utensil,  as  well  as  building,  used  for 
sacred  purposes,  &c.  In  England,  churches  have 
been  always  consecrated  with  particular  cere- 
monies, the  form  of  which  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  bishop.  That  observed  by  Archbishop 
Laud,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, in  consecrating  St.  Catherine  Creed  church, 
in  London,  gave  great  offence.  The  bishop  came 
attended  with  several  of  the  high  commission, 
and  some  civilians.  At  his  approach  to  the  west 
door  of  the  church,  which  was  shut,  and  guaided 
by  halberdiers,  some  that  were  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  cried  with  a  loud  voice. — *  Open,  open, 
ye  everlasting  doors,  that  the  king  of  glory  may 
come  in !'  Presently  the  doora  were  opened,  and 
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Laud,  with  some  doctors  and  principal  men,  en- 
tered. As  soon  as  they  were  within  the  place, 
his  lordship  fell  down  upon  his  knees ;  and,  with 
eyes  lifted  up,  and  his  arms  spread  abroad,  said. 
This  place  is  holy ;  the  ground  is  holy  :  in  the 
name  of  the  Fadier,  Son^  and  Holy  Ghost,  I 

Srooounce  it  holy.  Then,  walking  up  the  mid- 
le  aisle  towards  the  chancel,  he  took  some  of 
the  dust,  and  threw  it  into  the  air  several  times. 
When  he  approached  near  the  ruil  of  the  com- 
munion table,  he  bowed  towards  it  five  or  six 
times;  and,  returning,  went  round  the -church, 
with  his  attendants  in  procession ;  saying  first 
the  hundredth  and  then  the  nineteenth  Psalm,  as 
prescribed  in  the  Roman  Pontifical.  He  then 
read  several  collects,  in  one  of  which  he  prays 
God  to  accept  of  that  beautiful  building,  and 
concludes  thus :  We  consecrate  this  church,  and 
separate  it  unto  thee  as  holy  ground,  not  to  be 
profaned  any  more  to  common  use.  In  another 
he  prays.  That  all  who  should  hereafter  be  buried 
within  the  circuit  of  this  holy  and  sacred  place, 
may  rest  in  their  sepulchres  in  peace,  till  Christ's 
coming  to  judgment,  and  may  then  rise  to  eter- 
nal life  and  happiness.  Then  the  bishop,  sitting 
under  a  cloth  of  state,  in  the  aisle  of  the  chancel, 
near  the  communion  table,  took  a  written  book 
in  his  hand,  and  pronounced  curses  upon  those 
who  should  hereauer  profane  that  holy  place  by 
musters  of  soldiers,  or  keeping  profane  law  courts, 
carrying  burdens  througn  it :  and  at  the  end  of 
every  curse  be  bowed  to  the  east,  and  said.  Let 
all  the  people  say,  Amen.  When  the  curses 
were  ended,  he  pronounced  a  like  number  of 
blessings  upon  all  that  had  any  hand  in  framing 
and  building  that  sacred  and  beautiful  churph  ; 
and  on  those  that  had  given  or  shoald  hereafter 
give,  any  chalices,  plate,  ornaments,  or  other 
utensils ;  and  at  the  end  of  every  blessing,  he 
bowed  to  the  east,  and  said.  Let  all  the  people 
say,  Amen.  After  this  came  the  sermon,  then 
the  saciament,  which  the  bishop  consecrated  and 
administered  in  the  following  manner:  As  he 
approached  the  altar,  he  made  five  or  six  low 
bows,  and  coming  up  to  the  side  of  it,  where  the 
bread  and  wine  were  covered,  he  bowed  seven 
times.  Then,  after  reading  many  prayers,  he 
came  near  the  bread,  a^id,  gently  lifting  up  the 
comer  of  the  napkin,  he  retreated  hastily  a  step 
or  two,  and  made  three  low  obeisances ;  his  lora- 
sbip  then  advanced,  and,  having  uncovered  the 
bread,  bowed  three  times  as  before.  Tlien  he 
laid  his  hand  on  the  cup,  which  was  full  of  wine, 
with  a  cover  upon  it ;  which,  having  let  go,  he 
stepped  back,  and  bowed  three  times  towards  it; 
then  he  came  near  again,  and  lifting  up  the  cover 
of  the  cop  looked  in  it ;  and  seeing  the  wine,  let 
fall  the  cover  again,  retired  back,  and  bowed  as 
before.  Then  the  elements  were  consecrated ; 
and  the  bishop,  having  first  received^  gave  it  to 
some  principal  men  in  their  surpUces,  hoods,  and 
tippets;  after  which,  many  prayers  being  said, 
the  solemnity  of  the  consecration  ended.  The 
performance  of  this  ceremonial  was  one  of  the 
crimes  urged  against  Laud  by  the  Commons. 

CONSE'CTARY,  n.  s.  ^ot^.  lat.eoiuectarm, 
A  consequence  deduced  from  pVemises ;  a  cor- 
rollaty.  Consequent;  following  as  a  natural 
consequence. 


From  the  inconiUtent  and  contrary  determinatidnt 
thereof,  eomectary  impieties  and  conclusions  may  arise. 

Browne. 
These  propositions  are  eoiuectariei  drawn  from  the 
obserrations.  Woodward's  Nat,  Hi$t. 

CONSE'CUTE,  V.  n.'\  .  Lat.  conie^;  coii- 
CoNS£cu'TioN,n.s.  t$ecutio.  The  verb, 
Conse'cittive,  adj.      i  which  signifies  to  fol- 

C0NSE'cUTIVELY,fl£ft>.  J  low  cloSC,    tO  COmC  Up 

with,  is  not  in  use.  Consecution  is  a  chain  of 
consequences ;  a  series  of  deductions ;  a  con- 
nected chain  of  propositions ;  succession ;  follow- 
ing in  regular  sequence.  In  the  school  of  philo- 
sophy, consecutively  is  opposed  to  antecedently, 
and,  in  some  instances,  to  effectually  or  caus- 
ally. 

The  month  ef  eomaoattum,  or,  as  some  term  it,  of 
progression,  is  the  spaee  between  one  conjunction  of 
the  moon  with  the  sun  unto  another. 

Browne'M  Vvigar  Srromn, 

Some  ooiMocKliofw  are  so  intimately  and  evidently 
connexrd  to  or  found  in  the  premises,  that  the  conclu- 
sion is  attained,  and  without  any  thing  of  ratiocina- 
tive  progress.  Hale, 

The  moon  makes  four  quarterly  seasons  within  her 
little  year,  or  month  of  contectttion.  Holder, 

In  a  quick  conMcu/um  of  colours,  the  impression  of 
every  colour  remains  in  the  sensorium. 

Newton's  Optiekt, 

That  obligation  upon  the  lands  did  tnot  come  into 
disuse  but  1^  fifty  eonteputwe  years  of  exemption. 

Arbiiih$wi  on  Coine, 

CONSELVE,  a  considerable  town  and  dis- 
trict of  the  Venetian  territory,  Italy,  in  the 
Paduan,  containing  forty-one  villages,  and  40,000 
souls.  The  town  has  5,700  inhabitants  and  a  tine 
cathedral. 

To  CONSFMINATE,  v,  a,  Lat  anumino. 
To  sow  different  seeds  together. . 

CONSE'NSION,  n.  s.  Lat.  concentio.  Agree* 
ment;  accord. 

A  great  number  of  such  living  and  thinking  panicles 
oould  not  possibly,  by  their  mutual  contact,  and  pres- 
sing and  striking,  compose  one  greater  individual  ani- 
mal, with  one  mind  and  undentanding,  and  a  vital 
cofMenfion  of  the  whole  body.  Bentlejf, 

CONSE'NT,n.a.&n.«.  "|       Fr.    coruenter, 

Conss'nter,  n.  s.  It.  conteiUire ;  Sp. 

Conse'nting,  n.  s.  j  consen/ir,- Lat.  con- 

Consevta'neous,  o^f. 

Consemta'neously,  adv. 

CoNSENTa'm  EOUSNESSy. 

Conse'ntient,  adj, 
operate ;  to  allow  that  a  thing  shall  be  done. 
The  act  of  yielding ;  of  giving  permission ;  unity 
of  action  or  opinion ;  relation  to;  correspondence 
or  coherence  with ;  tendency  to  one  end ;  joint 
acting  together ;  one  part  of  the  body  being  sym- 
pathetically affected  by  action  on  some  other  part. 
Consentaneous  signifies  agreeable  to ;  consistent 
with:  Consentient  is  conmrring  in;  being  of 
one  opinion. 

In  this  we  eoment  unto  you,  if  ye  will  be  as  we  be. 

Geneeie, 
Ye  ban  yourselven  shewed  here  to-day 
So  high  sentence,  so  holily,  and  well. 
That  I  eoneent,  and  confirme  every  del 
Your  wordes  all,  and  your  opinion. 

GhoMeer.    Cmt,  Tjlet. 


>senlirefiom  con  and 
sentire.  To  agree 
to;  to  be  of  the 
same  mind ;  to  co* 
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'  Al«o  a  man  ihnld  sorrow,  for  all  Uiat  ever  he  hath 
desired  ayenstthe  lawe  of  God,  with  parfite  contenting 
•f  his  resoa.  Id. 

Then  all  that  eTening  (welcomed  with  cold 
And  cheareless  hanger)  they  together  spent ; 
Yet  Ibond  no  faalt,  but  that  the  hag  did,  scold 
And  rayle  at  them  with  gnidgefoll  discontent. 
For  lodging  there  without  her  own  eonatmi, 

Bpent€T»     jTttftB  ^fli&mtm 
And  all  her  sister  nymphes  with  one  oeiueN* 
SuppUde  her  sobbing  breaches  with  sad  complement. 

Id. 
Ye  comets  sconxge,  the  bad  rerolting  stars 
That  have  conimted  onto  Henry's  death. 

Shakgpeare.  Hmry  VI, 
.  I  am  far  from  excusing  or  denying  that  compli- 
ance ;  for  plenary  canami  it  was  not.      King  Charlet. 
The  aothovity  due  l«  the  conaentimi  judgment  and 
practice  of  the  nniversal  chnreh. 

Oxford  Reatom  agamti  the  CaoenoM. 
It  will  cost  no  pains  to  bring  yoa  to  the  knowing, 
lior  to  the  practice  ;  it  being  very  agreeable  and  oon- 
amtaMMS  to  trerj  one's  nature. 

Hamnmd.  Prod.  Coi. 
The  fighting  winds  would  stop  there  and  admire. 
Learning  eonaent  and  concord  from  his  lyre. 

CowL  Bamdeii. 
What  in  sleep  thou  didst  abhor  to  dream, 
tfaking  thou  never  wilt  consent  to  do.  BlUtom. 

Demons  found 
In  fir^  air,  flood,  or  under  ground. 
Whose  power  hath  a  true  oonaent 
With  planet  or  with  element.  Id. 

Paracelsus  did  not  always  write  so  conaentaneontljf 
to  himself,  that  his  opinions  were  confidently  to  be 
collected  horn  every  place  of  his  writings,  where  hb 
seems  to  express  it.  Bo^. 

Nor  can  such  an  usurper,  or  any  deriving  firom  him, 
ever  have  a  title,  till  the  people  are  both  at  liberty  to 
eonaent,  and  have  actually  oonaented,  to  allow  and  con- 
firm him  in  the  power  he  had  till  then  usurped. 

Locke. 
Nobody  doubts  but  an  express  oonaent,  of  any  man 
entering  into  any  society,  makes  him  a  perfect  mem- 
ber of  that  society,  a  sul^ect  of  that  gbvemmenL     Id. 

When  thou  canst  truly  call  these  virtues  thine. 
Be  wise  and  free  by  heaven's  oeiueN*  and  mine. 

Drpden'a  Pen. 

Such  b  the  world's  great  harmony,  that  springs 
From  union,  order,  full  oonaent  of  things.  Pope. 

Children  are  not  oonaenting  to  their  relation,  but 
their  relation,  without  their  actual  oonaent,  binds  them 
to  its  duties  ^  or  rather  it  implies  their  oonaent,  be- 
cause the  presumed  oonaent  of  every  rational  creature 
is  in  unison  with  the  predisposed  order  of  things.  * 

Bmke. 
Thither  with  one  oonaent  they  bend. 
Their  sorrows  with  their  lives  to  end. 
While  each,  in  thought,  already  heats 
The  water  hissing  in  his  ears. 
LlBUT.  Upon  my  word  the  army  is  very  much 
obliged  to  hiin.    Well,  then,  I  must  marry  the  giri 
first,  and  ask  his  oonaent  afterwards. 

Sheridan.  St.  Patrid^a  Dng. 
CONSENTES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  twelve 
superior  gods,  or  Dii  majonm  gentium.  The 
word  signifies  as  much  as  consentientes ;  that  is, 
who  consented  to  the  deliberations  of  Jupiter's 
council.  Ennius  has  briefly  expresaed  fheir 
names  in  these  lines, 

Juno,  Testa,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana,  Tonus,  Man, 
Mercnrius,  lovi,  Neptonus,  Tulcanus..  Apollo. 


CONSENZA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Citerior,  anciently  called  Consentia,  sixteen  miles 
from  the  coast.  •£ t  is  an  archbishop's  see,  with  a 
considerable  revenue. 

CO'NSEQUENCE,  n.  «.  ^    tr, consequence  ; 
Co'nsequency,  n.  t.  Ital.  conseqiaenza ; 

Co'nsequeht,  n.  t.  &  adj.      Span,  cansequen- 
Co'nsequentlY,  adv.  ]cia ;    Lat.  conse^ 

Conseque'ntial,  <k^\  {^quentia.         That 

Conseque'ntiallt,  adv.  which  follows  ir 
Consequb'ntialnbss,  ft.  I.  sequence ;  the  re- 
Conseque'ntness,  n.  t.  J  suit  of  a  cause ; 
a  deduction  from  premises ;  &e  last  member  of 
a  syllogism;  consecution;  that  which  can  exer- 
cise an  influence  over;  that  which  is  of  import- 
ancei  Consequent,  as  a  noun,  is  synonymous 
with  consequence ;  is  an  adjective,  it  sig:nifie9 
regularly  deduced ;  arising  out  of  a  cause.  Con- 
sequential means  necessarily  springing  from  a 
cerlain  cause;  justly  deduced  from  tne  premises. 
Of  late  years  it  has  been  perverted  to  the  sense 
of  conceited,  pompous ;  but  this  use  of  it  is  at 
once  an  absurdity  and  a  vulgarism.  The  ideas 
conveyed  by  consequentially,  are,  with  correct 
inference ;  with  a  iust  connexion  of  thoughts  ; 
as  a  consequence  of;  eventually ;  in  a  regular 
series.  Consequently  denotes,  in  consequence 
of;  necessarily ;  of  course.  Consequentness  is 
regular  connexion  of  propositions;  coherence  and 
just  arrangement  of  discourse. 

Doth  it  follow  that  they,  being  not  the  people  of 
God,  are  in  nothing  to  be  followed  ?  This  niwwigm  m 
were  good»  if  only  thb  custom  of  the  people  of  God  ts 
to  be  observed.  Hoakor, 

The  instmmeiits  of  daxltn^ 
Win  us  wkh  honest  trifles,  to  betray  ns 
In  deepest  oenaequenee.  Skatman,  Mmekath. 


Spirits  that  know 
All  mortal  eonaequencea  have  pronounced  it.  /^. 

But  things  of  weight  and  oonaequettoa  indeed 
Himself  doth  in*  his  chamber  then  debate  ; 

Where  all  his  counsellors  he  doth  exceed. 
As  far  in  judgment,  as  he  doth  in  state.        Deaoiee. 
They  were  ill  paid ;  and  they  were  ill  gmrexned, 
which  is  always  a  eonaeqnent  of  ill  payment. 

Id.  on  Irmlaaad^ 
Let  them  examine  the^comsymrfwsii  of  tho  whole 
body  of  the  doctrine  I  deliver. 

Digbg  on  the  So^,  IMiemtiota. 
Asserted  without  any  colour  of  scripture^proof  ,  it  is 
of  very  ill  oonaequenee  to  the  superstmcting  of  wood 
life.  Bamammd, 

though  these  kind  of  argumenu  may  aecnk  ob- 
scure ;  yet,  upon  a  due  consideration  of  them,  they 
are  highly  conaeqnential  and  concludent  to  my  pur- 
pose, ffale'a  Origin  of  Mma^kmd, 
Shun  the  bitter  eonaeqmnee;  for  know. 
The  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  die. 

MiUon'a  PaemSam  I^oat. 

Sorrow  being  the  natural  and  direet  offer  of  sin, 

that  which  first  brought  sin  imo  the  world,  mosty  \gy 

necessary  oonaeqnence,  bring  in  sorrow  too.  '~ 


This  satisfaction,  or  dissatisfaction,  eonaeqnemi  upon 
a  man's  acting  suitably  or  unsuitably  to  conscience,  ia 
a  principle  not  eWly  to  be  worn  out.  id. 

H?  could  see  conaetpaenta  yet  dormant  in  their  prin- 
ciples, and  effects  yet  nnboni.  td. 
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Than  n  eomtqttenOif,  apon  thU  dittingoislimg 
principle,  an  inwnd  MtislacUon  or  diwadffiction  in 
the  heart  of  every  m«n,  after  good  o*  evil.  SotOh, 
This  reUdon  it  to  ntotatary,  that  God  himeelf  can- 
not diMhai^e  a  rational  crfiataro  from  it ;  although 
tmueftuHtiallg  indeed  he  may  do  so,  by  the  a&nihiia* 
tkm  of  sach  oreatuea.  Id, 

The  litde,  or  almott  ineenaible,  impressionn  on  onr 
tender  infuides  have  very  important  and  lasting  eoi»* 
itfueiuet:  and  there  it  ii,  as  in  the  fbon  tains  of  soine 
riren,  where  a  gtmtle  application  of  the  hand  turns 
the  flexible  waters  into  channi^  Uuft  make  them  take 
quite  contrary  courses.  Looke, 

It  was  not  a  power  possible  to  be  inherited*  becanse 
the  right  was  conaefumt  to,  and  built  on,  an  act  per- 
fecdj  pcmnal.  «  Id, 

In  the  most  perfect  poem  a  perfect  idea  was  re- 
(piired,  and  eoiuiqtimllp  all  poets  ought  rather  to  imi- 
tate it.  Dryden, 
Can  syllogism  set  things  right? 
No,  minors  soon  with  minors  fight. 
Or,  both  in  friendly  consort  joined. 
The  comegvmes  limps  false  behind.         Prior. 
We  sometimes  wrangle,  when  we  should  debate ; 
A  eiMiejMSNliai  ill  which  freedom  draws  \ 
A  baif  effect,  but  from  a  noUe  cause.  Id, 
The  anger  of  Achilles  was  of  such  consequence,  that 
it  embroiled  the  kings  of  Greece.  AdSmnU  Spectator, 
Nobody  writes  a  book  without  meaning  something, 
dMiigh  he  may  not  have  the  fiaeulty  of  writing  eoiM»- 
fwrfiatfy,  and  expressing  his  meaning. 

/d.  VF%  Bsvnfitm, 
Their  people  are  sunk  in  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
cowardice  ;  and  of  as  little  ctnuequence  as  women  and 
children.  Sunft, 

If  such  persons  can  answer  the  ends  of  relief  and 
ptofit  to  themselves,  they  are  apt  to  be  carelesi  e&oagh 
about  either  the  means  or  the  cofMs^aieRoef.  Burke, 
To  enable  Inen  to  act  with  the  weight  and  charac- 
ter of  a  people,  and  to  answer  the  ends  for  which  they 
are  incorporatod  into  that  capacity,  we  must  suppose 
them  (by  means  immediate  or  conBeqiiMtkd)  to  be  in 
that  state  of  habitual  social  discipline,  in  which  the 
viier,  the  more  expert,  and  the  taore  opulent,  con- 
duct, and  by  conducting  enlighten  and  protect  the 
weaker,  the  less  knowing,  and  the  less  provided  with 
the  goods  of  fortune.  Beattie, 

This  onco  beliovod,  'twere  logic  misapplied. 
To  prove  a  coruequenee  by  none  denied. 
That  we  are  bound  to  cast  the  minds  of  youth 
Betimes  into  the  mould  of  heavenly  truth.  Cowper, 

Beware  of  too  sublime  a  sense 

Of  your  own  -woxth  and  contequence.  Id, 

Dangle,  I  have  brought  you  two  pieces,  one  of 

which  you  must  exert  yourself  to  make  the  managers 

iceept,  I  tell  you  that :  for  'tis  written  by  a  person  of 


When  a  propoaal  is  made  to  emaneipate  ot  relieve, 
yon  hesitate,  yon  deliberate  for  years,  you  temporise 
sad  tamper  with  the  minds  of  men ;  but  a  death-bill 
must  be  passed  off  hand,  without  a  thought  of  the 
cmmqmmcee.  Bjfrem,  Speech  on  the  Frame-hreakmg  Bill, 

CONSERANS^  a  ci-de?ant  territory  of 
France,  being  the  soath-west  division  of  the  late 
piovifice  of  Gascony.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
Oft  by  Poizy  on  the  south  by  Catalonia,  and  on 
the  north-west  by  Cominges.  It  is  now  included 
in  the  department  of  Oers. 

C0NS£'RTION,  it.  s.  Lat.  eometv.  Fit- 
oen,  adaptation. 

What  order,  beauty,  motion,  distance,  siie, 

'  I  of  design,  how  exquteite !  Ymmg, 


CONSEUVE,  V.  a.  &  n.^ 

CoNSE'RVSa,  fl.  s. 

Conse'rvant,  m^, 
Conse'rvable,  adj. 
Conse'rvancy,  h,  <. 
Conserva'tion,  fl.  f. 
Conse'rvative,  at^. 
Conserva'tor,  n.  $. 
Conse'rvatory,  n,  s 


Fr.  conserver ; 
Ital.  coruervart ; 
Sp.  conserwa-;  Lat. 
conurvare^  from 
>-coit  anJ  servare. 
To  keep  safe;  to 
protect;  to  candy 
fruit.  A  conserve 
J  is     a    sweetmeat 


made  of  fruit ;  but  this  meaning  is  now  princi- 
pally used  vriih  reference  to  those  preparations 
with  which  apothecaries  make  up  their  medicines 
into  pills  or  boluses ;  a  place  in  which  anything 
is  kept :  this  last  meaninp;  also  is  obsolete.  Con- 
server  and  conservator  is  he  who  keeps ;  who 
preserves.  Conservation  is  the  act  of  preserving. 
'  A  conservatory,'  says  Johnson, '  is  a  place  where 
anything  is  kept  in  a  manner  proper  to  its  pe- 
culiar nature,  as  fish  in  a  pond,  com  in  a  wrtaavy.' 
The  word,  however,  except  whta  used  figura* 
tiTely,  is  now  rarely  applied  to  anything  but  ft 
building  in  which  tender  and  exotic  plants  are 
protected  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
As  an  adjective,  its  application  is  obvious. 
Courts  of  conservancy  are  courts  held  by  the  lord 
mayor  of  Jiondon,  for  the  preservation  o^  the 
fishery,  and  the  prevention  or  nuisances,  on  the 
river  Thames ;  he  bemg,  ex  officio,  conservator 
of  the  river. 

Geffray,  thou  wottist  full  wel  this. 
That  every  kindely  thinge  that  is 
Yhath  a  l^dely  stede,  there  he 
May  best  in  it  coiweresd  be, 

Chaucer.    Haute  of  Fame„ 
And  this  place  of  whiche  I  the  tel. 
There  as  Fame  doth  yliste  to  dyrell. 
Is  sette  amiddia  of  these  thfe, 
Heven,  and  erthe,  and  efce  the  se. 
As  moste  coneervatife  of  soun.  Id. 

ComMtmOme  of  kinges,  dukes,  and  relmes.  Id, 

Will't  please  your  honour  to  taste  of  these  eon- 
sereei  ?  Shaktpeare, 

They  have  in  Turkey  and  the  East  certain  confec- 
tions, which  they  call  servets,  which  are  like  to  tan- 
did  cofueroet^  and  are  made  of  sugar  rind  lemons. 

Bacon'i  Natural  Hklorp, 

It  is  an  enquiry  of  excellent  use,   to  enquire  of 

the  means  of  preventing  or  .staying  of  putrefaction; 

for  therein  consisteth  tibe  means  of  conjerco/ion  of 

bodies.  Id, 

A  tiijnaervatory  of  snow  and  ice,  sucli  as  thi^y  use 

for  delicacy  to  cool  wine  in  summer.  Id. 

For  that  you  declare  that  you  have  many  sick 

amongst  you,  he  was  warned  by  the  cofuerooior  of  tlie 

city,  Uiat  he  should  keep  &t^  distance. 

Id.^lfe»  AAantti, 

Re  hath  beeh  tdost  industrious^  both  eolloctor  and 

eommrem  of  choice  pieces  in  that  kind.  HaynMrd, 

The  spherical  figuite,  as  to  all  hedvenly  bodies,  so  it 

agreeth  to  light,  as  the  most  perfect  and  etmervative  of 

all  others.  Peaehaa^, 

The  lords  of  the  secret  cnuacSl  were  likewise  made 

eonterwUon  of  the  peace  of  the  two  kingdoms,  during 

the  intervals  of  pariiament.  Clarendon, 

Nothing  was  lost  out  of  these  stores,  since  the  art 

of  eonmvirtg  what  others  have  gained  in  knowlcfdge 

is  easy.  Tempio, 

In  the  Eastern  regions  there  seems  to  have  been  k 

general  custom  of  the  priesu  having  beelk  the  per- 

petaal  eomenen  of  knowledge  aad  story.  Id, 
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Taberotes  will  not  endure  the  wet  of  this  season ; 
therefore  set  the  pots  into  your  eoiuene,  and  keep 
them  dry.  Eveljfn's  Kalendar, 

You  may  set  your  tender  trees  and  plants*  with  the 
windows  and  doors  of  the  greenhouses  and  conaenla-- 
toricM  open,  for  eight  or  ten  days  before  April.        Id. 

Though  there  do  indeed  happen  some  alteradons  in 
the  globe,  yet  they  are  such  as  tend  rather  to  the  be- 
nefit and  amienatum  of  the  earth,  and  its  productions, 
than  to  the  disorder  and  destruction  of  both. 

Woodward't  Natwal  Hittoty, 

The  water  dispensed  to  the  air  and  atmosphere  by 
the  great  abyss,  that  subterranean  eontenaiory,  is  by 
that  means  restored  back.  Id, 

They  will  be  able  to  oonseree  their  properties  un- 
changed in  passing  through  several  mediums ;  which 
is  another  condition  of  the  rays  of  light. 

Nmotem*i  Optiekt. 

If  wealth  is  the  obedient  and  laborious  slave  of  vir- 
tue and  of  public  honour,  then  wealth  is  in  its  place, 
and  has  its  use ;  but  if  this  order  is  changed,  and  ho- 
nour is  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  coiuenHUion  of  riches, 
riches  which  have  neither  eyes  nor  hands,  nor  any- 
thing truly  vital  in  them,  cannot  long  survive  the  be- 
ing of  their  vivifying  powers,  their  legitimate  masters, 
and  their  potent  protectors.  Burke. 

All  your  sophisters  cannot  produce  any  thii^  bet- 
ter adapted  to  preserve  a  rational  and  manly  freedom 
than  the  course  that  we  have  pursued,  who  have  chosen 
•ur  nature  rather  than  our  speculations, '  our  breasts 
rather  than  our  inventions,  for  the  great  ootuervaiorUt 
and  magazines  of  our  rights  and  privileges.  Id, 

We  next  inquire,  but  softly  and  by  stealth. 
Like  Mmurvaton  of  the  public  health. 
Of  epidemic  throats,  if  such  there  are. 
And  coughs,  and  rheums,  and  phthisic,  and  catarrh, 
That  theme  exhausted,  a  wide  chasm  ensues. 
Filled  up  at  last  with  interesting  news. 
Who  danced  with  whom,  and  who  are  like  to  wed. 
And  who  is  hanged,  and  who  is  brought  to  bed. 

Coufpefm 

Then  her  skin, smooth  and  white  as  a  gallipot;  her 
mouth  as  round  and  not  larger  than  the  mouth  of  a 
penny  phial ;  her  lips  conserve  of  roses ;  and  then  her 
teeth — ^none  of  your  sturdy  fixtures — ache  as  they 
would,  it  was  but  a  small  pull,  and  out  they  came,  I 
believe  I  have  drawn  half-a-score  of  her  poor  dear 
pearls.  Shertdan. 

Conservator,  an  officer  ordained  for  the 
preservation  of  die  privileges  of  some  cities  and 
communities^  having  a  commission  to  judge  of, 
and  determine,  the  differences  among  them.  In 
most  Catholic  universities  there  are  two  conserva- 
tors ;  the  conservator  of  royal  privileges,  or  those 
granted  by  kings ;  and  the  conservator  of  apos- 
tolical privileges,  or  those  granted  by  the  Pope. 
The  first  takes  cognizance  of  personal  and  mixed 
causes  between  the  regents,  students,  &c.  and  the 
latter  ]of  spiritual  matters  between  ecclesiastics. 
Sometimes  there  were  appointed,  anciently,  conser- 
vators of  treaties  of  peace  between  princes ;  who 
were  judges  of  the  infractions  made  on  the 
treaty,  and  charged  with  procuring  satbfiEkction 
to  be  made. 

CoNSBavATOR  OF  THE  Peacb,  in  the  ancient 
English  customs,  was  a  person  who  had  a  special 
charge,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  see  the  king's 
peace  kept.  Till  the  erection  of  justices  of  Uie 
peace  by  Edward  III.  tliere  were  several  persons 
who  by  common  law  were  interested  in  keeping 
the  same ;  some  having  that  charge  as  incident  to 


other  offices;  and  otliers  simply,  or  of  itself, 
called  custodes,  or  conservators  of  the  peace. 
The  chamberlain  of  Chester  is  still  a  conservator 
in  that  county ;  and  petty  constables  are,  by  the 
common  law,  couservator8,^c.  in  the  first  sense, 
within  their  own  jurisdiction :  so  are  also  the 
coroner  and  the  sherifi*  within  their  own  county. 
The  king  is  the  principal  conservator  of  the 
peace  within  all  his  dominions :  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, lord  treasurer,  lord  high  steward,  lord 
marshall,  lord  high  constable,  all  the  justices  of 
the  court  of  king's  bench,  by  their  office,  and 
the  master  of  the  rolls,  by  prescription,  are  ge- 
neral conservators  of  the  peace  through  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  may  commit  breakers  of  the 
peace,  and  bind  them  in  recognisances  to  keep  it- 

Conservator  of  the  Truci^  and  safe 
Conducts,  was  an  officer  appointed  in  every  sea- 
port, under  the  king's  letters  patent.  His  charge 
was  to  enquire  of  all  offences  committed  againtt 
the  king's  truce,  and  safe  conducts  upon  the 
main  sea,  out  of  the  franchises  of  the  cinqae 
ports,  as  the  admirals  were  wont  to  do-,  and  sach 
other  things  as  are  declared,  anno  3  Henry  V. 
cap.  6. 

Conservatory,  in  gardening,  is  distin- 
guished from  the  greenhouse  by  the  circumstance 
of  its  affording  protection  only  to  the  plants ; 
while  the  greenhouse  is  used  for  the  rearinj^  of 
them.  The  conservatory  is  also  often  attached 
to  the  house  as  an  apartment  for  the  display  of 
scarce  and.  valuable  plants  during  the  time  of 
their  greatest  beauty  and  perfection,  which  are 
removed  from  the  greenhouse,  stove,  and  hot- 
house, to  the  conservatory  for  such  temporary 
exhibition. 

Conserve,  in  phannacy,  a  form  of  medi- 
cine contrived  to  preserve  the  flowers,  herbs,  roots 
or  fruits  of  several  simples,  as  near  as  possible 
to  what  they  were  when  fresh  gathered.  See 
Pharmacy. 

CONSE'SSION,  n.  s.  I      Lat.  contcestus.   A 

CoNSESSOR,  n.  8,  S  sitting  together.    One 

that  sits  with  others. 

CONSI'DER,  V.  a.  &  n.  y 

Consi'derable,  lU^*.  ^ 

Consi'derableness,  ft.  i. 

Consi'derably,  adf. 

Consi'derance,  n.  s. 

Consi'derate,  ad^. 

Considerately,  adv, 

Consi'derateness. 

Considera'tion,  n.  s. 

Consi'derative,  <uy. 

Consider  a'tor,  n.$, 

Consi'derer,  fl.S. 

CoNSI'dERING,  11.  8, 
CONSl'OERINCLY,  <uiv. 

latter  seems  to  be  the  most  natural.  To  consider 
is,  to  meditate  seriously  on ;  to  weigh  the  reasons 
on  each  side;  to  examine  carefully;  to  turn  in 
the  mind ;  to  pay  a  proper  degree  of  attention  or 
respect  to;  to  reward  for  service.  That  which  is 
worthy  of  consideration,  above  mediocrity, 
important,  is  considerable,  lie  who  goes  pra- 
dently  to  work ;  who  makes  a  proper  allowance 
for  the  fiulings  of  others,  is  considerate,  acts 
considerately.  Consideration  signifies  the  act  o: 
considering;  deliberate   weighini^  of  reasons; 


Fr.  considtrar; 
Ital.  comiderare ; 
Span,  considerar; 
Lat.  coniiderart. 
Etymologists  are 
at  variance  with  re- 
spect to  the  origin 
^ofthe  rest  of  these 
verbs.  Some  de- 
rive it  from  star- 
gazing ;  others  fiom 
sitting  fixed  in 
thought,  ita  con- 
templation.   The 
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prudence;  worthiness  of  being  regarded;  an 
cqaivalent ;  a  compensatioo ;  motive  of  action  ; 
the  ground  cD  which  a  conclusion  is  formed. 
Considering,  as  a  noun,  denotes  hesitation ;  in 
its  other  sense^  tliat  of  making  allowance  for; 
takint;  aT.  things  into  consideration.  Johnson 
classes  it  with  the  conjunctions. 

None  amndtfeth  m  his  heart,  neither  is  there  know 
ledge  nor  unaerstuidiag.  Itaiah  xliv.  1 

Let  na  auuider  one  another  to  provoke  unto  love 
and  to  good  works.  Hehrtm  x.  24. 

Cctmder  all  this,  and  red  upon  my  vore, 
Aa  wiaely  as  I  shall  evermore 
Emforth  my  might  thy  trewe  servant  to  be. 

Chaucer,     Cant,  Tola, 
The  Lord  hath  of  his  high  discretion 
Considered  that  it  were  destruction 
To  gentil  blood  to  fighten  in  the  gise 
Of  mortal  baitaile  now  in  this  surprise.  Id. 

Well  seemd  the  ape  to  like  the  ordinaonce  - 
Yet  well  coneidermg  the  ciroumstance. 
As  pansing  in  greet  doubt  awhile  he  3taid. 

Spenaer,     Mother  Hubberd't  Tale, 

rhe  eonmderotion,  in  regard  whereof  the  law  for- 

biddeth  these  things,  was  not  because  these  nations 

did  uae  them.  Hooher, 

Let  us  think  with  comideratien,  and  consider  with 

acknowledging,  and  acknowledge  with  admiration. 

^dnejf. 
Widow,  we  will  contider  of  your  suit; 
And  come  some  other  time  to  know  our  mind. 

Shahtpeare,  Henry  VI 
Take  away  with  thee  the  very  services  thou  hast 
done,  which  if  I  have  not  enough  eoruidered,  to  be 
more  thankful  to  thee  shall  be  my  study. 

Id.   fVmter'M  TaU. 
At  OUT  more  eondiered  time  we'd  read, 
Answer,  and  think  upon  this  business. 

Id,  Hamlet. 
Many  maaed  connderingM  did  throng. 
And  pressed- in  with  this  eantion.  Id,  Henry  VIII. 
After  this  oold  coneiderance,  sentence  me  ; 
And  as  you  are  a  king,  speak  in  your  state 
What  I  have  done  that  misbecame  my  place. 

Id.  Henry  IV. 
I  will  converse  with  iron-witted  fools. 
And  unreapective  boys :  none  are  for  me. 
That  look  into  me  with  coneiderate  eyes. 

Id,  Richard  III. 
The  breath  no  sooner  left  his  father's  boay. 
But  that  hia  wildness  mortified  in  him  ; 
Coueideration,  like  an  angel,  came, 
And  whint  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him, 

Shaktpeare,  Henry  V. 

Ill  not  dissemble,  sir ;  whese'er  I  come, 

I  love  to  be  eonsideratioe,  Ben  Jonesm. 

CficoflMtanccs  are  of  such  force,  as  they  sway  an 

ordinary  judgment  of  a  wise  man,  not  fully  and  eon- 

Mdereteijf  pondering  the  maaer. 

Baeon'M  Ccloun  of  Good  and  Eva, 

Contider, 

Thy  life  hath  yet  been  private,  most  part  spent 

At  home.  MUton's  Paradise  R^ainet^. 

He  had  been  made  general  upon  very  partial,  ana 

not  enough  deliberated,  oonsideradons.         Clarendon, 

Many  bnwght  in  very  coneiderabie  sums  of  money. 

We  moit  not  always  measure  the  cofiitd«rai2Mewof 
chtnga  by  their  most  obvious  and  immediate  useful- 
ness, but  by  their  fitness  to  make  or  contribute  to  the 
discavery  of  things  highly  useful.  Beyle, 

Vol.  VI.— -Part  2. 


The  ccnstdcration  of  human  frailty  ought  Co  check  this 
vanity  :  but  since  it  does  not,  but  that,  with  a  sort  of 
allowance,  it  shows  itself  in  almost  all  religious  so- 
cieties, the  playing  the  trick  round  sufficiently  turns  it 
into  ridicule.  Loche, 

As  to  present  happiness  and  misery,  when  that 
alone  comes  in  consideration,  and  the  consequences 
are  removed,  a  man  never  chooses  amiss.  Id, 

Foreigners  can  never  take  our  bills  for  payment, 
enough  they  might  pass  as  valuable  eonsideratiofu 
among  our  own  people.  Id. 

It  is  considerable,  thtitwyme  urns  have  had  inscrip- 
tions on  them,  expressing  that  the  lamps  were  burning. 

IVUhins. 
A  vain  applause  of  wit  for  an  impious  jest,  or  of 
reason  for  a  deep  considerer. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
He  was  oblipd,  antecedent  to  all  other  considera- 
tions, to  search  an  asylum.  Dryden. 
In  painting,  not  every  action,  nor  every  person,  is 
considerable  enough  to  enter  into  the  cloth. 

Dryden's  Dufresnoy^ 
Twas  grief  no  more,  or  grief  and  rage  were  one 
Within  her  soul :  at  last  'twas  rage  alone  ; 
Which  burning  upwards,  in  succession  dries 
The  tears  that  stood  considering  in  her  eyes. 

Id.  Fables, 

It  seems  necessary  in  the   choice  of  persons  for 

greater  employments,  to  consider  their  bodies  as  well 

as  their  minds,  and  ages  and  health  as  well  as  their 

abilities.  Temple. 

Eternity  is  infinitely  the  most  considerable  duration. 

TiUoison. 
I  grant  it  to  be  in  many  cases  certain,  that  it  is 
such  as  a  considerate  man  may  prudently  rely  and 
proceed  upon,  and  hath  no  just  cause  to  doubt  of. 

Id. 
Lucan  is  the  only  author  of  consideration  among  the 
Latin  poets,  who  was  not  explained  for  the  use  of  the 
dauphin  ;  because  the  whole  Pharsalia  would  have 
been  a  satire  upon  the  French  form  of  government. 
Addison's  Freeholder, 
Many  can  make  themselves  masters  of  as  oonMle- 
rable  estates  as  those  who  have  the  greatest  portions  of 
land.  Addison. 

It  is  not  possible  to  act  otherwise,  considering  the 
weakness  of  our  nature.  Spectator* 

I  desire  no  sort  of  favour  so  much,  as  that  of 
serving  you  more  considerably  than  I  have  b^en  yet 
able  to  do.  Pope, 

Such  a  treatise  might  be  consulted  by  jarymen* 
before  they  consider  of  their  verdict.  Swift, 

These  speculations,  however  erroneous,  were  still 
useful ;  for  though  men  err  in  assigning  the  causes  of 
natural  operations,  the  works  of  nature  are  by  this 
means  brought  uiider  their  consideration ;  which  can- 
not be  done  without  enlarging  the  mind.  Btarke. 
I  do  not  say,  sir,  that  all  these  establishments, 
whose  principle  is  gone,  have  been  systematically  kept 
up  for  influence  solely  :  neglect  )\ad  its  share.  But 
this  [  am  sure  of,  that  a  consideration  of  influence  has 
hindered  any  one  from  attempting  to  pull  them  down. 

Id. 

The  direct  power  of  the  king  of  England  is  cois. 
siderable.  Hia  indirect,  and  far  morn  certain  power, 
is  great  indeed.  He  stands  in  need  of  nothing  to- 
wards dignity  ;  of  nothing  towards  splendour ;  of 
nothing  towards  authority  ^  of  nothing  at  all  towards 
consideration  abroad.  '   Id. 

The  fabulist  and  the  novel-writer  deceive  nobody  ; 
..eeause,  though  they  study  to  make  their  inventions 
pTooable,  they  do  not  even  pretend  that  they  are  true; 
at  least,  what  they  may  pretend  in  this  way  is  cm* 
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mtlered  only  aa  words  of  conne,  to  which  ae6ody  pays 
any  regard.  BeaUie. 

Resigned 
To  sad  necessity,  the  cock  foregoes 
His  wonted  strut ;  and,  wading  at  their  head 
With  well  eonaidered  steps,  seems  to  resent 
His  altered  gait  and  statclineas  retrenched. 

Comper, 
AB9.  Mild,  gentle,  camderate  father — I  kiss  your 
hands !  What  a  tender  method  nf  giving  his  opinion 
in  these  matters  Sir  Antliony  has !  I  dare  not  trust 
him  with  the  truth.  I  wonder  what  old  wealthy  hag 
it  is  that  he  wants  to  bestow  on  me  !  yet  he  married 
himself  for  love !  and  was  in  his  youth  a  bold  in- 
triguer, and  a  gay  companion  !  Shendan, 

CONSI'GN,  i;.  fl.  &  n.*\      Fr.  consigner ;  Lat. 

Consigna'tion,  n  s.    C  consignarcy  from  con 

Consi'gnment,  fi.  f.     ft  andsigiuire.  To  make 

Consi'gnature,  n.  f.  J  a  formal  transfer  of 
anything ;  to  send ;  to  entrust ;  to  appropriate ; 
to  submit  to  the  same  terms  with  another ;  to 
consent  to :  the  last  two  meanings  are  obsolete. 
Consignation  is  the  act  of  consigning,  and  also 
of  signing.  A  consignment  is,  the  act  of  con- 
signing; the  thing  consigned;  the  writing  by 
which  the  thing  is  consigned.  Consignature  sig- 
nifies, say  'Cotgrave  and  Sherwood/  a  full 
stamping  or  absolute  signature  of. 

Thou  hast  finished  joy  and  moan ; 
All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 
Caruign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dnsL 

Skaktpeare.      OjfmbOiM. 

A  maid  yet  rosed  over  with  the  virgin  crimson  o' 
modesty :  it  were  a  hard  condition  for  a  maid  to  oon- 
ngn  to.  Id 

As  the  hope  of  salvation  is  a  good  dispneilion  to 
wards  it,  so  is  despair  a  certain  consignation  to  eternal 
ruin.  Taghr, 

If  we  find  that  we  increase  in  duty,  then  we  may 
look  upon  the  tradition  of  the  holy  sacramental  sym- 
bols as  a  direct  consignation  of  pardon. 

Taylor's  Worihy  Commtmicant, 

The  French  commander  consigned  it  to  the  u»e  fqt 
which  it  was  intended  by  the  donor. 

Drydtns  Fables,  dedication. 

Men,  by  free  gift,  consign  ooer  a  place  to  the  Divine 
worship.  South, 

Ask  all  the  merchants  who  act  upon  eonsignmenis, 
.where  is  the  necessity  (if  they  answer  readily  what 
their  c4)rrespondenu  draw),  of  their  being  wealthy 
themselves.  Tatler, 

At  the  day  of  general  account,  good  men  are  then 
to  be  consigned  over  to  another  sUte,  a  state  of  ever- 
tasting  love  and  charity.  Atterbusjf, 

The  four  evangclisu  consigned   to  writing  that  his- 
tory. Addison, 
Atridos,  parting  for  the  Trojan  war. 
Consigned  the  youthful  consort  to  his  care. 

Pope's  Odyssey, 

A  posterity,  which,  if  this  nefarious  robbery  under 
the  fraudulent  name  and  false  colour  of  a  government, 
should  in  full  power  be  seated  in  the  heart  of  Europe, 
must  for  ever  be  consigned  to  vice,  impiety,  I  arbarism, 
and  the  most  ignominious  slavery  of  body  and  mind. 


What  lost  a  world,  and  bade  a  hero  fly  ? 
The  timid  tear  in  Cl(H>patra's  eye. 
Yet  be  the  soft  triumvir's  fault  forgiven — 
By  this — ^liow  many  lose  not  earth — but  heaven ! 
Consign  their  «!ouls  to  man's  eternal  foe. 
And  seal  their  own  to  spare  some  wanton's  voe, 

Byron,     The  Corsair 


CONSIGNIFICATION,  n.  i.  Similar  signifi- 
cation. 

Consignment,  m  law,  the  depositing  any 
sum  of  money,  bills,  papers,  or  commodiliw,  in 
good  hands ;  either  by  appointment  of  a  court  of 
justice,  in  order  to  be  delivered  to  the  persons  to 
wliom  they  are  adjudged ;  or  voluntarily,  in  order 
to  their  being  remitted  to  the  persons  they  belong 
to,  or  sent  to  the  places  they  are  designed  for. 

Consignment  of  Goods,  in  commerce,  is  the 
delivering  or  making  them  over  to  another;  thus, 
goods  are  said  to  be  consigned  to  a  &ctor,  when 
they  are  sent  to  him  to  be  sold,  &c.  or  when  a 
factor  sends  back  goods  to  his  principal,  they  are 
said  to  be  consigned  to  him. 

CONSI'M  ILAR,  adj.  -x  Lat  consimUit.  The 
Coksi'milakly,  adj.  /adjectives  are  synony- 
CoNSiMi  LiTUDE,  fi.  s.  i  mous,  and  signify  hav- 
Consimi'lity, fi.s.  ling  one  common  re- 
semblance; being  alike.'  The  nouns  denote 
likeness,  resemblance. 

fiy  which  means,  and  their  eonnmSU^  of  d»poii> 
tion,  there  was  a  very  conjunct  fri<>adship  between  the 
two  brothers  and  him  Autrejf. 

CONSrST,  V.  n.      -\      Fr.  canmter ;  It.  ctm^ 
CoNSi'sTEKCE,  91.  9.  I  sistcre  ;  Span,  contister; 
CoNSi'sTENCY,  91.  s.  \  Lat.  consisiere^  from  con 
CoNsi'sTENT,  adj.     i  and  gistere.    To  exist  in 
CoNsi'sTENTLY,  odv.J  consequence  of;  to  re- 
main  undissipated ;  to  be  comprised  in;  to  be 
composed    of;    to    co-exist ;    to    agiee   with. 
Consistence  and   consistency  signify  state  with 
relation   to  material  existence ;  degree  of  den- 
sity or  rarity;  substance;  durable  stale;  con 
gruity  with  self  or  with  something  else ;  unchange- 
''bleness  of  principle  or  conduct.     Consistent  is, 
not  contradictory  to ;  acting  uniformly ;  fimi,  as 
opposed  to  fluid. 

He  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  thing*  nm- 


None  alive  may  salve  tiie  sore 
But  only  she  that  hurt  me  so. 
In  whom  my  lyfe  doth  now  consist. 
To  save  or  slay  me  as  she  lyst. 

Yet  wisely  moderated  her  owne  smart. 
Seeing  his  honor,  which  she  tcndrcd  chiefe. 
Consisted  much  in  that  adventure's  pricfe. 

^petuer.     Faerie  Queene, 
Flame  doth  not  mingle  with  flame,  as  air  doch  with 
air,  or  water  with  water,  hut  only  remaineth  cooti- 
goous  ;  as  it  cometh  to  pass  betwixt  consisting  bodies. 
Bacon's  Naimttl  Histery. 
There  is  the  same  nceessity  for  the  Divine  influfDce 
and  regimen,  to  order  and  govern,  conserve  and  keep 
together,  the  universe  in  that  consistimee  it  hath  re- 
ceived, «s  it  was  at  first  to  give  it,  before  it  couU  re- 
ceive it.  Haie's  Origin  of  Mankind, 
Meditauon  will  confirm  resolutions  of  good,  and 
give  them  a  dm  able  connstcnee  in  the  eoul 

Hammond. 

Pestilential  miasms  insinuate  into  the  huinorsl  and 

consistent  parts  of  the  body.    Harvey  on  Consumptions. 

If  ecessi^  and  election  canaot  consist  together  in  the 

same  act.  BramhaU  against  Hohhes. 

His   majesty  would  be  willing   to  consent  to  any 

thing  tliat  could  nonmt  with  his  conscience  and  honoor. 

Qartni^' 
With  reference  to  such  a  lord,  to  serve,  and  w  be 
free,  are  terms  not  cvnsistent  only,  but  equivalent. 
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Bit  ftieDdihip  is  of  a  noble  make,  and  a  lairing 

Mirfiiwiy.  Id. 

U  m  having  oar  ideas  in  the  memory  ready  at 

Uad, coMUtt qoicknees  of  parts;  in  this  of  having 

tium  ancoofused,  and  being  able  nicely  to  distin^niish 

one  thing  from  another,  where  there  is  but  the  least 

diinence,  euuuti,  in  a  great  measure,  tLe  exactness 

of  judgment,  and  clearness  of  reason,  which  is  to  be 

obwrfed  in  one  man  above  another.  Locke* 

Arbitrary  absolute  power,  or  governing  without  set- 
tled aiaading  laws,  can  neither  of  them  conrist  with 
the  ends  of  society  and  government.  Id, 

If  the  holy  Scriptares  were  but  laid  before  the  eyes  of 
Christisas,  in  their  connexion  and  comtUten^,  it  would 
M  then  be  so  easy  to  snatch  out  a  few  words,  as  if 
tbey  were  separate  from  the  rest,  to  serve  a  purpose, 
10  which  they  do  not  at  all  belong,  and  with  which 
thejr  have  nothing  to  do.  Id, 

Nothing  bat  what  may  easily  eonaui  with  .your 
pleaty,  yoor  prosperity,  is  requested  of  you. 

Spratfi  Sermons. 

I  pretend  not  to  tie  the  hands  of  artists  whose  skill 
cMtrft  only  in  a  cextain  manner  which  they  have  af- 
fected. Dryden. 

Yott  could  not  help  bestowing  more  than  is  con- 
tutmg  wkk  the  fortune  of  a  private  man,  or  with  the 
vili  of  any  but  an  Alexander. 

Id.  FtMee,  DedicaHon. 

The  land  would  eomUt  of  plains,  and  valleys,  and 
BMwatsins,  according  as  the  pieces  of  this  ruin  were 
diiposed.  Bwmet. 

I  carried  on  my  enquiries  farther,  to  try  whether 
tUi  rising  world,  when  fSormed  and  finished,  would 
cntiaoe  always  the  same,  in  the  earn*  form,  structure, 
iBdoMMteMy.  Id. 

A  great  pact  of  their  politicks  others  do  not  think 
nmtuui  with  honour  to  practise.      Addiaon  on  Italy, 
On  their  own  axis  as  the  planets  run. 

Vet  make  at  once  their  eirde  round  the  sun  ; 

80  t«o  rsaiiifgii/  motions  act  the  soul, 

Aad  OM  regarda  itself,  and  one  the  whole. 

Pffpe^t  IS$myt. 

It  cannot  otn$iMi  vith  the  Divine  Attributes,  that 
the  iaipioas  man's  joys  should,  upon  the  whole,  exceed 
thsie  of  the  upright.  Atterbwry. 

let  the  expressed  juices  be  boiled  into  the  eontu- 
'■«  <rf  a  syrup.  ArbtUhnoi  on  A UmenU. 

The  sand,  contained  within  the  shell,  becoming 
>^  and  eomietent,  at  the  same  time  that  of  the 
■ntorn  without  it  did.     Woedward'a  Naimal  History. 

The  only  way  of  securing  the  constitution  will  be 
bylenening  the  power  of  domestic  adversaries,  as 
■vcfa  as  can  eomusi  with  lenity.  Steiji. 

One  advantage  is  as  little  as  possible  sacrificed  to 
^Mther.  We  compensate,  we  reconcile,  we  balance. 
We  ue  enabled  to  unite  into  a  eonsisteni  whole  the 
vazioiis  anomalies  and  contending  principles  that  are 
fasod  b  the  minds  and  affaiis  of  men.  From  hence 
>nMs,  net  an  excellence  in  simplicity,  but  one  far  su- 
perior, an  excellence  in  composition.  Bmke. 

We  see,  then,  that  our  liberty  does  not  cotmii  either 
>a  the  power  of  doing  what  we  please,  or  in  being 
governed  by  laws  made  by  ourselves.  Beattie. 

TisM  was,  he  closed  as  he  began  the  day 

With  decent  duty,  not  ashamed  to  pray  ; 

1^  practice  was  a  bond  upon  hir  heart, 

i  pledge  he  gave  lor  a  consistent  part; 

Nor  could  he  dare  presumptuously  displease 

A  power,  confessed  so  lately  on  his  knees. 

Cowper, 
Can  glory's  lust 

^-sdi  the  freed  spirit  or  the  fettered  dust  ? 


Small  care  hath  he  of  what  his  tomb  eoiuMrs— - 

Nought  if  he  sleeps — ^nor  more  if  He  exists  t 

Alike  the  better-seeing  shade  will  smile 

On  the  rude  cavern  of  the  rocky  isle. 

As  if  his  ashes  found  their  latest  home 

In  Rome's  pantheon,  or  Gaul's  mimic  dome. 

Byron.   The  Aye  of  Bromte. 
'CONSISTENTS,  in  church  history,  a  kind 
of  penitents  who  were  allowed  to  assist  at  prayeis, 
but  who  could  nut  be  admitted  to  receive  the  sa- 
crament. 

CCKNSISTORY,  ms.-J  Fr.  contittoirt;  It. 
Consisto'rial,  Off;.  >and  Sp.  consittorio  ; 
CoNsrsTo'RiAN,  adj.  J  Lat.  consistorium.  Po- 
etically, consistory  is  applied  to  any  solemn  as- 
semblage of  persons.  Shakspeare  makes  it  also 
signify  a  place  of  residence.  In  its  restricted, 
and  more  ustial  sense,  it  means  the  tribunal,  or 
place  of  justice,  in  the  spiritual  courts ;  Uie  as- 
sembly of  cardinals ;  the  assembly  of  the  minis- 
ters and  elders  of  the  reformed  church,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  French  Protestants.  Consistoiial 
is  that  which  belongs  to,  or  emanates  from,  a 
consistory,  as  a  consistorial  decree.  Dr.  Grif- 
fiths, in  his  sermon,  which  was  animadverted 
upon  by  Milton,  denominates  the  Presbyterians 
'  consistorian  schismaticks.' 

To  speke  thei  sbuU  not  be  so  bold,  ' 

For  sompning  to  the  consistory, 
And  make  hem  sale  withe  mouthe  I  lie. 

Chamcer.  Canterhwy  Tales. 
An  offer  was  made,  that,  for  every  one  minister, 
there  should  be  two  of  the  people  to  sit  and  give 
voice  in  the  ecclesiastical  conoMtory,  Hooker,  Preface, 
How  far  I've  proceeded. 
Or  how  far  further  shall,  is  warranted 
By  a  commission  from  the  connstary, 
Yea  the  whole  eonsistoiry  of  Rome. 

Skakspeare.  Henry  VIIT. 
My  other  self,  my  counsel's  eonsietory,  my  oracle, 
I,  as  a  child,  will  go  by  thy  direction. 

Id.  Richard  III. 
In  mid  air 
To  council  summons  all  his  mighty  peers 
Within  thick  clouds,  and  dark,  tenfold  involved, 
A  gloomy  eonsistory.  MUton^s  Paradise  Hegmned. 

Christ  himself,  in  that  great  oonsufofy,  >ball  deign 
to  step  down  from  his  throne.  South, 

Jl  Late  prelate,  of  remarkable  seal  for  the  church, 
were  religions  to  be  tried  by  lives,  would   have  lived 
down  the  pope  and  the  whole  consistory,       Atterbwry. 
At  Jove's  assent,  the  deities  around 
In  solemn  state  the  eonsistopy  crowned. 

Pope's  Statins, 
An  official,  or  chancellor,  has  the  came  oonsistoriai 
audienee  with  the  bishop  himself  that  deputes  him. 
Ayliffe's  Parergon, 

Consistory  is  particulariv  used  for  the  pope's 
senate  and  council,  before  whom  judiciary  causes 
are  pleaded  at  Rome.  This  consistory,  or  college 
of  cardinals,  never  meets  but  when  the  pope 
pleases  to  convoke  it:  he  presides  in  person 
mounted  on  a  magnificent  throne,  and  habited 
in  his  pontificalia;  on  the  right  sit  the  cardinal 
bishops  and  priests,  and  on  the  left  the  cardin  il 
deacons.  The  other  prelates,  prothonotarics, 
auditors  of  the  rota,  and  other  ofiiccrs,  are  seated 
on  tlie  steps  of  the  throne  :  the  com  tiers  on  the 
ground :  ambassadors  on  the  right,  and  consis- 
torial and  fiscal  advocates  behind  the  cardinals* 
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•besides  the  public  consistory,  there  is  also  a 
private  one,  held  in  a  retired  chamber,  called  the 
chamber  of  papegay ;  the  pope's  throne  being 
only  raised  two  steps.  Nobody  is  admitted  but 
the  cardinals,  whose  opinions  are  collected,  and 
called  sentences.  Here  are  first  proposed  and 
passed  all  bulls  for  bishoprics,  abbeys,  &c. 
Hence  bishoprics  and  abbeys  are  said  to  be  con- 
sistorial  benefices ;  as  they  must  be  propo:»ed  in 
the  consistory,  the  annates  be  paid  to  tne  pope, 
and  bis  bulls  taken.  Anciently  they  were  elec- 
tive; but  by  the  concordate,  which  abolishes 
elections,  they  are  appointed  to  be  collated  by 
the  pope  alone,  on  the  nomination  of  the  prince. 
Consistory  was  also  used,  among:  the  reformed, 
for  a  council  or  assembly  of  ministers  and  elders, 
to  regulate  their  affairs,  discipline,  &c. 

Consistory,  or  Court  Christian,  in  the  En- 
glish laws,  is  a  council  of  ecclesiastical  persons, 
or  the  place  of  justice  in  an  ecclesiastical  or 
spiritual  court.  Every  archbishop  and  bishop 
has  a  consistory  court,  held  before  his  chancellor 
or  commissary,  either  in  his  cathedral,  in  some 
chapel,  aisle,  or  portico,  or  in  some  other  con- 
venient place  of  his  diocese,  for  ecclesia:itical 
causes.  The  spiritual  court  was  anciently,  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxons,  joined  with  the  county 
or  hundred  court;  and  the  original  of  the  con- 
sistory court,  as  divided  from  those  courts,  is 
found  in  a  law  of  William  I.  quoted  by  Lord 
Coke.  From  this  court  there  lies  an  appeal  to 
the  archbishop  of  each  province. 

CONSO'CIATE,  t;.a.t;.n.,&fi.».  {    Lat.  con- 

Consocia'tion,  n. «.  S  tociure.  To 

confederate  with ;  to  associate  with ;  to  join ; 
to  cement ;  to  coalesce.  A  confederate ;  a  partner. 
Alliance ;  fellowship  ;  intimacy. 

Patridge  and  Stanhope  were  condemned  as  coiifo- 
ciatet  in  the  conspiracy  of  Somerset.  Hagfward. 

There  is  snch  a  contoeiation  of  offices  between  the 
prince  and  whom  his  favour  breeds,  that  they  may 
^clp  to  sustain  his  power,  as  he  their  knowledge. 

Ben  Joman*M  Ducooerim, 

The  ancient  philosophers  always  brought  in  a  su- 
pernatural principle  to  unite  and  comodate  the  parts 
of  the  chaos.  Burnet, 

By  so  long  and  so  various  conao&ation  with  a  prince, 
he  had  now  gotten,  ar  it  were,  two  lives  in  his  own 
fortune  and  greatness.  Wotttm, 

If  they  cohered,  yet  by  the  next  conflict  with  other 
atoms  they  might  be  separated  again,  without  ever 
joiuociating   into  the  huge  condense  bodies  of  planets. 

Bentley'i  Sermom, 


CONSCyLE,  V.  a. 
Co'nsolate,  v.  a. 
Consol'able,  ad), 
Consola'tion,  n,t, 
Consola'tor,  n.  s. 


Fr.  contoler ; 
It.  comolare ;  Sp. 
consolar ;  Lat. 
consolari.  To 
soothe  ;  to  cheer  ; 


Conso'latory,  fi.  $,  &  adj,  J  to  comfort ;  to  al- 
leviate mental  anguish ;  to  restore  cheerfulness 
to  the  wretched.  Consolatory,  as  a  noun,  sig- 
nifies that  which,  either  verbally  or  in  writing, 
^ntains  something  capable  of  comforting.  The 
meaning  of  the  other  aenved  words  is  sufficiently 
obvious. 

I  will  begone, 

'^at  pkifttl  rumour  may  report  my  flight. 

To  eontdlaie  thine  ear. 

Shaktrwsre.  AU'i  well  that  end*  wdl. 


We,  that  were  in  the  jaws  of  death,  wefe  nov 
brought  into  a  olacfe  where  we  found  nothing  bat  con- 
nlaliont.  Bnoon. 

What  may  some  what  eonsolate  all  men  that  hononr 
virtue,  we  do  not  discover  the  latter  scene  of  his 
misery  in  authors  of  antiquity. 

Browne's  Vtdgar  Erretm. 
Againf^t  such  cruelties. 
With  inward  cotuolatiom  recompensed  ; 
And  oft  supported  fo,  as  shall  amaxe 
Their  proudest  persecutors. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
Consolatories  writ 
With  studied  argument,  and  much  persuasion  songht. 
Lenient  of  grief  and  anxious  thought.  Id,  Agomutes. 
Others  the  syren  sisters  compass  round. 
And  empty  heads  console  with  empty  sound. 

Pope's  Dwneiai, 
Pride  once  more  appears  upon  the  stage,  at  the 
great  consoler  of  the  miseries  of  man. 

ComsnenUMries  on  Pop^s  Bseag  om  JtfSai. 

Let  the  righteous  persevere  with  patience,  sup- 
ported with  this  consolation,  that  their  labour  shall  not 
he  in  vain.  Rogers, 

They  have  a  right  to  (he  acquisitions  of  their 
parents ;  to  the  nourishment  and  impruvemen  of  their 
ofbpring  ;  to  instruction  in  life,  and  to  eoneolation  in 
death.  Bmke, 

Our  groves  were  planted  to  console  at  noon 
The  pen«ive  wanderer  in  their  shades.      At  eve 
The  moonbeam,  sliding  softly  in  between 
The  sleeping  leaves  is  all  the  light  they  wish. 
Birds  warbling  all  the  music.  Cowper. 

Ah,  where  can  sympathy  reflecting  find 
One  bright  idea  to  coruole  the  mind  ?  Darwin. 

And  she  would  have  consoled,  but  knew  not  bow — 

Having  no  equals,  nothing  which  had  e'e 
Infected  her  with  sympathy  till  now. 

Bgron.  Don  Joan. 

CONSO'LE,  n.  *.  in  architecture,  is  a  part  or 
member  projecting  in  manner  of  a  bracket,  or 
shoulder-piece,  serving  to  support  a  cornice, 
bust,  vase,  beam,  and  frequently  used  as  keys  of 
arches. 

CONSOLIDATE, v.  a.,  v,  n., &  adj.^  Trxon- 

Consolida'tion,  fi. «.  /«*/«/«■; 

Conso'li DATIVE,  arf/.  J  It.  am- 

Conso'lidant,  a((/.  J  soUdurt', 

Sp.  consolidar;  I^t.  caruolidart.  To  compact 
into  a  solid  body ;  to  render  hard ;  to  make 
stable ;  to  combine  two  parliamentary  bills  into 
one  ;  to  unite  two  benefices ;  to  become  hard  ; 
to  acquire  stability.  Consolidation  is  the  act  of 
uniting  into  a  solid  mass ;  the  act  of  giving  con- 
firmation to  a  thing.  Consolidant  and  consoli- 
dative  signify  that  which  is  capable  of  healins; 
wounds;  of  effecting  the  union  of  severed 
parts. 

In  hurts  and  ulcers  in  the  head,  dryness  maketh 
them  more  apt  to  consolidate. 

Bacon's  Natural  HiMory. 

The  word  may  be  rendered,  either  he  stretched,  vr 
he  fixed  and  consolidated,  the  earth  above  the  waters. 

Bmnet's  Tkesry. 

The  effect  of  spirits  in  stopping  hemorrhages,  and 
€Osuolidating  Ukt  fiores,  u  well  known  to  chirurgeons 

Arhmtince 

The  cottsoUdation  of  the  mari>le,  and  of  the  stone, 
did  not  fall  out  at  random. 

Woodward's  Natural  HiiU^. 
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The  toiling  steeds  expand  the  nostril  wide. 
While  every  breath,  by  respiration  strong 
Foited  downward,  is  cotuoUdaied  soon 
Upon  their  jutting  chests.  Cowper, 

Consolidation,  in  law,  is  borrowed  from  the 
ciVil  law;  where  it  properly  sie^niiies  an  union 
of  the  possession,  or  occupation,  with  the  pro- 
perty. Thus,  if  a  man  have  by  legacy  usum 
fhictum  fundi,  and  afterwards  buy  the  property, 
or  fee-simple,  of  the  heir ;  this  is  called  a  con- 
solidation. 

Consolidation,  in  medicine  and  surgery,  the 
action  of  uniting  broken  bones,  or  the  lips  of 
wounds,  by  means  of  consolidating  remedies, 
which,  cleansing  with  a  moderate  heat  and  force, 
taking  corruption  out  of  the  wounds,  and  pro- 
serring  the  temp>erature  of  the  parts,  cause  the 
nourishment  to  be  fitly  applied  to  the  part  af- 
fected. Among  the  many  instances  of  the  con- 
solidating power  of  blood  and  flesh,  we  have  a 
very  remarkable  one  in  Bartholine*s  Medical 
Observations.  A  man  being  condemned  to  have 
his  nose  cut  off  by  the  hand  of  the  common  ex- 
ecutioner, the  friends,  who  were  to  be  present, 
provided  a  new  loaf  of  warm  bread,  which  was 
cut  in  the  middle,  and  the  nose  received  in  it  as 
it  fell  from  the  face:  the  nose  was  after  this 
nicely  placed  on  the  face  again  ;  and,  being  sewed 
on,  the  whole  in  time  consolidated,  and  left  no 
other  marks  of  the  ignominy  than  the  scar 
round  the  whole  nose,  and  the  traces  of  the 
stitches. 
CCrNSONANCE,*!.!.  *]  Fr.  consonance; 
Co'nsonancy,  n.  $.  Ital.     conxonanza; 

Co'nsonant,  n  8.  k.  adj.  [  Sp.     consonancia; 
Co'nsonantly,  adv.  (  Lat.  consonam.  Ac- 

Co'  sonamtness,  n.  f.  cordance  of  sound; 

Co'nsonous,  adj.  J  consistency  ;    con- 

gruity  with ;  concord ;  friendship :  the  latter 
sense  is  obsolete.  Consonant  signifies,  agreeable 
to;  conformable  to ;  according  with.  As  a  noun> 
it  means  a  letter  which  requires  to  be  united  with 
a  vowel  before  it  can  be  sounded.  Consonous 
is,  agreeing  in  sound ;  symphonious. 

Were  it  cotuonant  nnto  reason  to  divorce  these  sen- 
tences, the  former  of  which  doth  shew  how  the  latter 
is  resuined.  lldoker. 

This  as  conaonantly  it  preacheth,  teacheth,  and  de- 
livereth,  as  if  but  jne  tongue  did  speak  for  all.      Id. 

Let  me  oonjnre  you  by  the  rights  of  our  fellowship, 
hy  the  eonttmancy  oi  our  youth.     Shak$peare,  Hamlet, 

Such  decisions  held  am»onancy  and  congruity  with 
rrsolations  and  decisions  of  former  times. 

Hale't  Law  of  England. 
Onrselves  are  formed  according  to  that  mind  which 
frames  things  consonantly  to  their  respective  natures. 

GlattmUe*t  Scepn$» 
That  vhecs  much  is  given  there  shall  be  much  re> 
quired,  is  a  thing  oomonamit  with  natural  equity. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
Religion  looks  oomonant  to  itself.  Id. 

Every  one  may  observe  a  great  many  truths  which 
he  receivee  at  first  from  others,  and  readily  assents 
to,  as  eonaonani  to  reason,  which  he  would  have  found 
it  hard,  and  perhaps  beyond  his  strength,  tu  have  dis- 
covered himself.  Native  and  original  truth  is  not  so 
easily  wrought  oat  of  the  mmd  as  we,  who  )*ave  it 
delivered  and  already  dug  and  foshioned  into  our 
hands,  are  apt  to  imagine.  Lf'cke, 


In  all  vowels  the  passage  of  the  mouth  is  open  and 

free,  without  any  appulse  or  an  organ  of  speech  to 

another  :  but  in  all  eontonanU  there  is  an   appulse  of 

the  organs,  sometimes  (if  you   abstract  the  consonant 

from  the  vowels)  wholly  precluding  all  sound  ;  and, 

in  all  of  them,-  more  or  less  checking  and  abating  it. 

Holder**  Elements  of  Speech. 

He  discovers   how  consonant   the    account   which 

Moses  hath  left  of  the  primitive  earth,  is  to  this  from 

nature.  Woodward, 

The  two  principal  eonstmanees  that  most  ravish  the 

ear,  are  by  the  consent  of  all  nature,  the  fifth  and  the 

octave.  Wotton. 

He  considered  these  as  they  had  a  greater  mixture 

of  vowels  or  consonants,  and   accordingly  employed 

them  as  the  verse  requires  a  greater  smoothness. 

Pope's  Essay  on  Homer. 
And  winds  and  waters  flowed 
n  consonance.  Thomson's  Spring. 

CONSO'PIATE,  v.a.  \  Lat.  consopire.  To 
Co'nsopitb,  t;.  o.  &  adj.  Slull  to  sleep.  The 
Consopia'tion,  n.$.      J  act  of  lulling  to  sleep. 

The  adjective  signifies  quieted  ;  calmed. 

The  masculine  faculties  of  the  soul  were  for  a  while 

well  slaked  and  consopited.  liore. 

Its  clamorous  tongue  thus  being  eonsopite.  Id. 

One  of  his  maxims  is,  that  a  total  abstinence  from 

intemperance  is  no  more  philosophy  than  a  total  con- 

sopiation  of  the  senses  is  repose.  I>igby  to  Pope. 

CONSO'RT,  V.  a.  &  ».-%      Fr.  consorts ;  Ital. 

Co'nsort,  n.  s.  f  and  Span,  consorte  ; 

Conso'rtable,  adj.       >  Lat.  consors.    To  as- 

CoNSo'ftTioN,  n.  s.        I  sociate  with ;  to  jcrtn 

Cr'NSouTsiup,  fi.  s.      J  with;  to  marry  :  and, 

in  our  old  writers,  to  accompany.     Consort  is  a 

companion  ;  a  wife  or  husband  ;  an  assembly  ; 

a  number  of  instruments  playing  together ;  con- 

juction  with.     It  had  formerly  the  accent  on  the 

second  syllable.     Consortable  is,   comparable 

to  ;  ranking  with ;  suitable.     Consortion  signifies 

partnership  ;  fellowship  ;  society. 

A  consort  of  music  in  a  banquet  of  wine,  is   as  a 
sigUet  of  carbuncle  set  iu  gold.  Ecclus.  xxxii.  5. 

But  Coridon  durst  not  with  him  consort, 
Nc  durst  abide  behind,  for  dred  of  worse  effort. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queens. , 
Then  all  the  people,  as  in  solemnc  feast. 
So  him  assembled  with  one  full  consort. 
Rejoicing  ai  the  fall  of  that  great  beast. 
So  forth  they  pas,  a  wcll-coiuorted  payre. 
Till  that  at  length  with  Archimage  they  meet, 
To  this  sweet  voice  a  dainty  music  fitted 
Its  well  tuned  strings,  and  to  her  notes  consorted. 

Id.  Britain's  Ida. 
What  will  you  do  ?  Let's  not  consort  with  them. 

Shakspeare. 
I'll  meet  with  you  upon  the  mart. 
And  afterward  consort  you  till  bed  time. 
Fellowship, 
Such  as  I  seek,  fit  to  participate 
All  rational  delight  \  wherein  the  brute 
Cannot  be  human  consort. 
Male  he  created  thee,  but  thy  consort 
Female  for  race  ;  then  bless'd  mankind,  and  said. 
Be  fruitful,  multiply,  and  fill  the  earth. 

Id.  Paradise  Lost. 
He  with  his  consorted  Eve, 
The  story  heard  attentive.  /d. 

Thy  BoUona,  who  thy  consort  came 
Not  only  to  thy  bed,  but  to  thy  fame 


Id. 


Id. 


Id. 


Milton. 


Denham, 
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He  begins  to  contort  himself  wiih  men,  and  thinks 
himself  one.  Locke  rm  EduaUion. 

Which  of  the  Grecian  chie£p  connru  with  thee  ? 

He  single  chose  to  live,  and  shunned  to  wed. 
Well  pleased  to  want  a  contort  of  his  bed. 

Id.  FabUt, 

He  was  consortable  to  Charles  Brandon  under 
Henry  VII  I.  who  was  equal  to  him.  Wottoii. 

IJis  warlike  amazon  hor  host  invades, 
Thp'  imperial  contort  of  the  crown  of  spades.      Pope, 

Take  it  singly,  and  it  carries  an  air  of  levity  ;  but, 
in  contort  with  the  rest,  has  a  meaning  quite  different. 

A  tterbury. 

So  thou,  with  sails  how  swift!   hast  reached  the 
shore 
'  Where  tempests  never  beat  nor  billows  roar* 
And  thy  loved  contort  on  the  dangerous  tide 
Of  life,  long  since  has  anchored  by  thy  side.  Cowper, 

Sweet  fruits  and  kernels  gathers  from  his  hoard. 
With  milk  and  butter  piles  the  plenteous  board ; 
While  on  the  heated  earth  his  contort  bakes 
Fine  flour,  well  kneaded,  in  unleavened  cakes. 

Darwiti, 

Emperors  are  only  husbands  in  ^ves'  eyes. 
And  kings  and  contortt  oft  are  mystified. 
As  we  may  ascertain  with  due  precision. 
Some  by  experience,  others  by  tradition. 

BifroH,  Don  Juan. 

CONSPE'CTABLEjiMJ/.^     Lat.  compectut. 

Conspe'ction,  n.  s.  >That   which    may 

CoNSPECTu'iTY,  71.  s.  J  easily  be  seen.  A 
teeing  ;  beholdinsr ;  sight ;  sense  of  seeing.  Con- 
spectuity,  says  Johnson,  is,  1  believe,  peculiar  to 
Shakspeare,  and  perhaps  corrupt. 

What  harm  can  your  bisson  contpectuitiet  glean  out 
of  this  character  ?  Shaktpeare,  Coriolanut. 

CONSPE'RSION,  Lat.  con*pcma.  A  sprink- 
ling about. 

CoNSPic'uousLY,  adv.        tcogpicuo;  Sp.  ron- 

CoKSPi'cuousNESS,  Ji. «.     itpictiO;  Lat.  con- 

CoNSPicu'iTY,  n.  t.  J  tpicuus.         That 

■which  is  obvious;  capable  of  being  seen  fronx 
hr ;  eminent  for  virtue,  crime,  talent,  or  rank ; 
placed  in  a  prominent  situation.  Conspicuity  is 
brigbtness ;  favorableness  to  the  sight. 

Or  come  I  less  eontpicuoutt  Or  what  change 
Absents  thee  ?  Milton't  Paradite  Lott, 

Looked  on  with  such  a  weak  light  they  appear  well 
proportioned  fabrirks ;  yet  they  appear  so  but  in  that 
twilight,  which  is  requisite  to  their  oontpicuoutneu, 

BoyWt  Proem  Ettay, 

Such  a  patriot,  formed  in  this  happy  way  of  im- 
provement, cannot  fail,  as  we  see,  to  give  notable  de- 
cisions upon  the  bench  of  quarter-sessions,  and  emi- 
nent proofs  of  his  skill  in  politics,  when  the  strength 
of  his  purse  and  party  have  advanced  him  to  a  more 
eontpict,oHt  station.  Locke, 

If  this  definition  be  clearer  than  the  thing  defined, 
midnight  may  vie  for  conspicmty  with  noon. 

QUmdOM't  Sceprit, 

He  attributed  to  each  of  them  that  virtue  which  he 
thought  most  oonipicuout  in  them. 

Drydent  Juoenal,  Dedieaiion 

Thy  father's  merit  points  thee  out  to  view, 
4nd  sets  thee  in  the  fairest  point  of  light, 
i  o  make  thy  virtues  or  thy  faults  contpicuout. 

Additon't  Caio. 
The  house  of  lords, 
Cmtpkxvmt  scene '  Piipe*t  Epitt.  of  Hdtaee. 


Thefis  metKbda  may  be  preeerved  eompkmutljf,  &'.<-. 
entirely  distinct.  WaHt'tLe^. 

I  have  a  hundred  times  wished  ^\t  one  could  re- 
sign life  as  an  officer  resigns  a  commisston;  for  1 
would  not  take  in  any  poor,  ignorant  wretch,  by  sell- 
ing out.  Lately  I  was  a  sixpenny  private,  and,  God 
knows,  a  miserable  soldier  enough  ;  now  I  march  to 
the  campaign,  a  starving  cadet :  a  little  more  conqn- 
cwiwdy  wretched.  Bunu, 

lascribfd  above  the  portal,  from  afar 
Contpicuout  as  the  brightness  of  a  star. 
Legible  only  by  the  light  they  give. 
Stand  the  soul-quickening  words — BELIBVE  ANDLIVI. 

Omper. 


Fr.  cmupirer;  Ital. 
cotispirare;  Sp.  con- 
tpirar ;  Lat.  comspirarf^ 
from  con  and  spirare. 
^Etymologists  have  la- 
bored very  hard  to 
find  some  other  root 
than    the    Latin   cm 


CONSPI'RE,  V.  n.     "^ 
Conspi'rer,  n.  s. 
Conspi'racy,  n.  *. 
Conspi'rator,  n.  s. 
Conspi'rant,  n.  i. 
Conspira'tion,  n.  s, 
Conspi'rement,  n.  s. 
Conspi'ringly,  adv,  J 
and  tpirare ;  but  their  labors  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  very  successful.    To  act  together,  9s  if 
all  had  but  one  breath,  is  the  meaning  indieatei 
by  the  Latin,  and  it  certainly  appears  to  be  tha  • 
which  is  found  in  the  derivatives.     To  conspi?* 
is,  to  league  together  closely  for  crimin*'  pur- 
poses ;  to  plot ;  to  form  base,  felonious,  or  trea- 
sonable plans ;  in  an  innocent  sense,  it  means  to 
act  in  conjunction ;  to  agree  together.     A  con- 
spirary  is  a  concert  of  persons  to  commit  a  crime ; 
a  concurrence  of  circumstances ;  a  tendency  of 
several  causes  to  one  event.    The  law  always 
uses  the  word  in  an  evil  sense. 

When  shapen  was  all  her  anupirade 
From  point  to  point.      Chaucer,     Cant.  Tdes. 
The  Tcmones  shall  backe  retirme  in  her  foontaine. 
And  where  he  rose  the  sunn  shall  take  his  lodgittg, 
Ere  T  in  this  finde  peace  or  qntetaeM, 
Or  that  love,  or  my  lady  right  wtsly. 
Leave  to  eontpire  against  me  wrongfully.  ^'ifi^ 

As  two  broad  beacons,  sett  in  open  fieldes. 
Send  forthe  their  flames  far  off  to  ever  shync. 
And  wamii^  give,  that  enemies  oomipgre 
With  fire  and  sword  the  region  to  invade. 
So  flamed  his  eyne  irith  rage  and  nmcorou*  yre. 
Spemer.     Faerie  ifueent. 
Where  they  in  secret  counsel  cloae  coi>ip»r«f 
How  to  effect  so  hard  an  enterprise.  f^ 

Tell  me  what  they  deserve. 
That  do  eontpire  my  death  with  devilish  plots 
Of  damned  wichcraft.  Shaktpeare     Richard  III. 

What  was  it 
That  moved  pale  Cassias  to  eontpire  f 

Id.     Antony  and  Cieepaim. 
0  oongfmacy  ! 
Shamest  thon  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by  night. 
When  evils  are  most  free  ?  Id,     JuUut  Catar. 

Take  no  care. 
Who  chase,  who  frets,  and  where  contpirert  are : 
Macbeth  shall  never  vanquished  be.       Id,     Maehetk, 
Stand  back  thou  manifest  contphrator. 
Thou  that  contrivest  to  murder  our  dread  lord. 

Id,     Beary  VI. 
Thou  art  a  traitor, 
Centpinmi  'gainat  this  high  iUoatriow  prince. 

Id,     KmfLem 

When  the  time  now  came  that  misery  was  ripe  fo« 

hi«n,  there  was  a  «onip>ra^  in  all   heavenly  and 

earthly  things,  to  frame  fit  occasioins  to  laad  him  uaio 

it 
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Let  tbe  UT  be  exclndei] ;  for  th»t  nndc-mincth  the 

\iodj,  and  etmtpireih  with  the  spirit  cf  rl>je  body  to 

disMire  it.  Bacon. 

There  is  in  mux  a  natural  postibality  to  destroy  the 

vorld  ;  that  is,  to  cou^e  to  know  no  w.iran. 

Broume'i  fulgar  Erroun, 
Either  violently  without  mutual  ccnsent  for  urgent 
reatons,  or  contpiringljf  by  plot  of  lust  ur  cunning  ma- 
lice. Milton, 
One  put  into  his  hand  a  note  of  the  whole  coiupt* 
racy  against  him,  together  with  all  the  names  of  the 
emipiraton*  South. 
When  scarce  he  had  escaped  the  blow 
Of  faction  and  eomphwy. 
Death  did  his  promised  hopes  destroy.     Dryda^ 
One  would  wonder  how,  from  lo  differing  premises, 
tbey  shouM  infer  the  same  conclusion,  were  it  not  that 
the  amtptrathn  of  interest  were  too  potent  for  the  di- 
Tsaity  of  judgment.                             Decay  of  Piety, 
The  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  stage, 
Coi^ptre  to  censure  and  expose  our  age. 

BMcommon, 
So  moMt  and  dry,  when  Phcebus  shines, 
C(mipirm*f  give  the  plant  to  grow.  Heigh. 

Vehement  passion  does  not  always  indicate  an  in- 
firm judgment.  It  often  accompanies  and  actuates, 
and  is  even  auxiliary  to  a  powerful  understanding  ; 
sad  when  they  both  conspire  and  act  harmoniously, 
their  force  is  great  to  destroy  disorder  within,  and  to 
rrpel  injury  from  without.  Bttrhe, 

The  very  elements,  though  each  be  meant 
The  minister  of  man,  to  serve  his  wants, 
Gmtpire  against  him.     With  his  breath  he  draws 
A  plague  into  his  blood ,  and  cannot  uao 
Life's  necessary  means,  but  he  must  die.     Cowper. 
In  the  vices,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  discord 
that  ensures  the  defeat— each  clamours  to  be  heard  in 
its  own  barbarous  language  ;  each  claims  the  exclu- 
iive  cumiing  of  the  brain  ;  each  thwarts  and  reproaches 
the  other ;  and  even  while  their  fell  rage  assails  with 
common  hate  the  peace  and  virtue  of  the  world,  the 
civil  war  among  their  own  tumultuous  legions  defeats 
the  purpose  of  the  foul  conspiracy.  &»eridan. 

CoKSPiRACT,  in  English  law,  was  once  used 
almost  exclusively,  for  an  agreement  of  two  or 
jnore  persons  falsely  to  indict  one,  or  to  procure 
him  to  be  indicted  of  felony ;  who,  after  acquittal, 
shall  have  writ  of  conspiracy.  Now,  it  is  no 
less  commonly  used  for  tne  unlawful  combination 
of  journeymen  lo  raise  their  wages,  or  to  refuse 
working,  except  on  certain  stipulated  conditions; 
m  offence  particularly  provided  for  by  stal.  2  & 
3£.  VI.  c.  15  (revised,  continued,  and  confirmed 
«»J  Stat.  22  &  23.  Car.  II.  c.  19,  now  expired) : 
which  enacts  among  other  things,  that  *  if  any 
trtificers  do  conspire,  they  shall  not  do  their 
works  but  at  a  certain  price,  or  shall  not  take 
QpoQ  them  to  finish  that  another  hath  begun,  or 
shall  do  but  a  certain  work  in  a  day,  or  shall  not 
vork  but  a#  certain  times,  every  person  so  con- 
^inring,  sh'iU  forfeit  for  the  first  offence  £  10,  or 
b*  imprisoned  twenty  days,  for  the  second  £20, 
or  be  pil'oried,  and  for  the  third  £40,  or  be 
plloried,  lose  an  ear,  and  become  infamous.' — 
This  Stat  2  &  3  £.  VI.  c.  15,  appears  to  be  vet  in 
force,  th  ">ugh  not  frequently  resorted  to  ror  re- 
medy ir  this  case ;  the  proceeding  being  usually 
by  indictment  for  conspiracy.  Journeymen  con- 
federatmg  and  refusing  to  work  unless  for  certain 
wages,  may  be  indicted  for  a  conspiracy;  not- 
withstanding the  sUtutes  which  regulate  their 


work  and  wages  do  not  direct  this  mode  of  nro- 
secution ;  for  this  offence  consists  in  Uie  coxjpir- 
ing  and  not  in  tlie  refusal,  and  all  conspiracies 
are  illegal,  though  the  subject  matter  of  them  may 
be  lawful.  The  fact  of  conspiring  may  be  col- 
lected by  the  jury  from  collateral  circumstances. 
Black.  Rep.  392,  Stra.  144.  And  if  the  parties 
concur  in  doing  the  act,  although  they  were  not 
previously  acquainted  with  each  other,  it  is  con- 
spiracy. Unlawful  combinations  of  workmen 
were  prohibited  and  punished  by  the  act  39  G.III, 
c.  81,  which  was  repealed,  and  more  effectual 
provision  enacted  by  39  and  40  G.  III.  c.  106. 
By  this  latter  act  all  contracts  (except  those  be- 
tween masters  and  men)  for  obtaining  advance  of 
wag^,  altering  the  usual  time  of  working,  de- 
creasing the  quantity  of  work,  &c.  are  declared 
illegal. — Workmen  making  such  illegal  contracts 
are  punishable  by  imprisonment :  and  the  like 
punishment  is  mtiicted  on  workmen  entering  mto 
combinations  to  procure  advance  of  wages,  or 
preventing  other  workmen  from  hiring  them- 
selves, or  procuring  them  to  quit  their  employ, 
&c. — A.11  meetings  and  combinations  for  effect- 
ing such  illegal  purposes  are  punishable  in  like 
manner:  and  offenders  giving  evidence  against 
each  other  are  indemnified.  This  act  also  pro- 
vides for  settling  all  disputes  between  masters 
and  workmen  by  arbitration,  with  an  appeal  to 
the  quarter  sessions. 

Conspirators  are,  by  statute,  defined  to  be 
such  as  bind  themselves  by  oath,  covenant,  or 
other  alliance,  to  assist  one  another  falsely  and 
maliciously  to  indict  persons,  or  falsely  to  main- 
tain pleas,  or  to  any  treason. 

CC)NSP1'RING  Powers,  in  mechanics,  all 
such  as  act  in  a  direction  not  opposite  to  one  an- 
other. 

CONSPISSA'TION,n.».    Thickness. 

CO'NSPURCATE,tJ.a.  I      Latin,  conspurco. 

Conspurca'tion^  n.  s.  y  To  defile.  Defile- 
ment; pollution. 

CO'NSTABLE,  n.  s.  -v     Fr.  connetable;  Ital. 

Co'mstabless,  n,  s.      f  conestabiie ;  Sp.  coor 

Co'nstablerie,  n.j.    \destable.     Dr.  John- 

Ca'NSTABL£suip,n.«.  I  son  refers  to  the  Lat. 

Co'nstable WICK,  n.  S.J  comes  ttabuU^  as  the 
original  of  constable ;  Verstegan  traces  the  word 
from  Ang.-Sax.  cyjning,  abbreviated  into  king 
and  stable,  i.  e.  the  prop  or  stay  of  the  king. 
Johnson's  derivation  seems,  however,  to  be  the 
true  one.  Cowel  and  Chambers  have  well  de- 
scribed the  office  of  constable,  and  the  change 
which  time  has  effected  in  it.  (Sec  also  the  next 
article.) 

The  constable  of  the  castle  doun  is  fare. 

To  seen  this  wrecke,  and  al  the  ship  he  soaght. 

And  fond  this  very  woman  ful  of  care. 

Chaucer.     Cant.  Tales, 
Till  Jesu  hath  converted  thurgh  his  grace 

Dame  Hermegild,  constabUsse  of  that  place.         Id, 
Than  Drede  had  in  her  baillie 
The  keping  of  the  constahlerie. 

Id,  Romauni  of  the  Rose. 

When  1  came  hither,  I  was  lord  high  constable. 
And  duke  of  Bnckingham  ^  now  peor  Edward  Bohun. 

Shahspeare. 

The  knave  constable  had  set  me  in  the  stocks,  in  the 
common  stocks,  for  a  witch. 

Id.     Merry  Wives  rf  Windwr, 
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This  keepenhip  m  annexed  to  the  coiuteUeMtp  of 
the  castle,  and  that  granted  out  in  lease. 

Carew*a  Survey  of  ComwaU, 
He  cannot  drink  five  bottleii,  bilk  the  score. 

Then  kill  a  cotutable,  and  drink  Ave  more ; 

fiat  he  can  draw  a  pattern,  make  a  tart, 

iind  has  the  ladies'  etiquette  by  heart.        Courper. 

To  over-run  the  Constable.  Perhaps  from 
Fr.  conte  stable,  the  settled,  firm,  and  stated 
account.  To  spend  more  than  what  a  man 
knows  himself  to  be  worth ;  a  low  phrase. 

Constable  is  derived  from  comes  stabuli,  an 
officer  anciently  well  known  in  the  empire ;  so 
called  because,  like  the  great  constable  of  France 
(an  office  suppressed  by  Louis  Xni.),as  well  as 
the  lord  high  constable' of  England,  h»  was  to  re- 
gulate all  matters  of  chivalry,  tilts,  tournaments, 
and  feats  of  arms,  which  are  performed  on  horse- 
back. 

Constable,  Lord  High,  of  Englavd,  is 
the  seventh  great  officer  of  the  crown ;  and  he, 
with  the  earl  marshal  of  England,  was  formerly 
judge  of  the  court  of  chivalry,  called  in  king 
Henry  IV's  time  curia  militaris,  and  now  the 
court  of  honor.  It  is  the  fountain  of  the  martial 
law,  and  anciently  was  held  in  the  king's  hall; 
The  power  of  the  lord  high  constable  was  for- 
merly so  great,  and  of  which  so  improper  a  use 
was  made,  that  so  early  as  the  13th  of  king 
Richard  II.  a  statute  pass^d  for  regulating  and 
abridging  it,  together  with  that  of  the  earl  mar- 
shal of  England ;  and,  by  this  sUtute,  no  plea 
could  be  tried  by  them  or  their  courts,  that  could 
be  tried  by  the  common  law  of  the  realm.  The 
office  of  constable  is  said  by  some  to  have  existed 
before  the  conquest.  After  the  conquest,  the 
office  went  with  inheritance,  and  by  the  tenure  of 
the  manors  of  Hariefield.  Newham,  and  Whi- 
tenhurst,  in  Gloucestershire,  by  grand  seijeanty, 
in  the  family  of  the  Bohuns,  earl  of  Hereford  and 
Essex,  and  afterwards  in  line  of  Stafford  as  heirs 
general  to  them  ;  but,  in  1521,  this  great  office 
'  became  forfeited  to  the  king  in  the  person  of 
Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was 
that  year  attainted  for  high  treason ;  and  in  con- 
sideration of  its  extensive  power,  dignity,  and 
large  authority,  both  in  war  and  peace,  it  has 
never  been  granted  to  any  person,  otherwise  than 
hac  vice,  to  attend  at  a  coronation,  or  trial  by 
combat. 

Constable,  Lord  High,  of  Scotland,  is  an 
officer  of  great  antiquity  and  dignity.  The  first 
upon  record  is  Hugo  dp  Morvelle,  in  the  reign 
of  David  I.  He  has  two  grand  prerogatives,  viz. 
1.  The  keeping  of  the  king's  sword,  which  the 
king,  at  his  promotion,  when  he  swears  fealty, 
delivers  to  him  naked.  Hente  the  badge  of  the 
constable  is  a  naked  sword.  2.  The  unlimited 
command  of  the  king's  armies  in  the  field,  in  the 
absence  of  the  king ;  but  this  command  did  not 
extend  to  castles  and  garrisons.  He  was  like- 
wise judge  of  all  crimes  committed  within  two 
leagues  of  the  king's  house,  which  precinct  was 
(»lied  the  chalroer  of  peace ;  though  his  juris- 
diction came  at  last  to  be  exercised  only  as  to 
crimes  during  the  time  of  parliament,  which  some 
extended  likewise  to  all  general  conventions. 
Thia  office  was  conferred  heritably  upon  the  noble 
fiimily  of  Errol,  by  king  Robert  Bruce;   and 


with  them  it  still  remains,  being  expressly  re- 
served by  the  treaty  of  union. 

Constables,  in  the  ordinary  meanrog  of  the 
word,  are,  1.  The  Constable  of  the  Hundred,  or  ihs 
High, Chief,  or  Head  Constable  (as  he  is  otherwise 
called).  By  the  statute  of  Winton  or  Winchester, 
13  Ed.  I.  c.  6,  it  is  ordered  that  in  every  hundred 
or  franchise  there  shall  be  chosen  two  constables 
to  make  the  view  of  armor,  and  to  present  the 
defaults  of  armor,  and  of  the  suits  of  towns 
and  of  highways,  &c.  Lombard,  on  Constables, 
p.  3,  Coke  4  Inst.  267,  and  Hale  2  P.  C.  96,  all 
agree  in  declaring  that  constables  of  the  hundred 
were  first  introduced  by  this  statute. 

2.  The  Constable  of  the  Vill,  or  Petty  Con- 
stable, as  he  is  frequently  called,  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  officer  last  mentioned,  is  generally 
understood  by  the  term  constable,  when  men- 
tioned without  any  peculiar  addition.  This 
constable  has  been  repeatedly  acknowledged  by 
the  law,  to  be  *  one  of  the  most  ancient  officers 
in  the  realm  for  the  conservation  of  the  peace,' 
Poph.  13.  4  Inst.  265.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  no  mention  of  him  by  this  identical 
name,  is  anywhere  found  to  occur  anterior  to 
the  reign  of  king  Henry  III.  when  it  was  pro- 
vided that,  in  every  village  or  township,  tbeic 
should  be  constituted  a  constable  or  two,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants.  But  ii  is 
pretty  certain  that  Lord  Coke's  idea  is  riglit,  and 
that  this  officer  is  actually  owing  to  the  institu- 
tion of  the  frankpledge,  usually  attributed  to  kin^ 
Alfred,  and  was,  in  fact,  originally  the  senior  or 
chief  pledge  of  the  tithing  or  decima.  The  powers 
and  duties  of  this  officer  are  very  extensive,  and 
are  oonsidered  by  Sir  T.  Tomline  under  the  follow- 
ing heads.  I.  1.  His  quality  ;  and  2.  qualifica- 
tions, n.  1.  His  election  ;  and  2.  Who  are  ex- 
empted. III.  His  power  and  authority.  1\. 
His  duty.  [These  two  are  in  many  instances  co- 
extensive, and  are  therefore  carefully  to  be  com- 
pared together].  V.  His  protection,  indemnity, 
and  allowances;  and  lastly,  VI.  His  respon- 
sibility and  punishment.  We  must  refer  to  his 
elaborate  Law  Dictionary  for  the  full  exhibition 
of  these  topics ;  and  are  indebted  to  it  for  the 
following  brief  abstract  of  them. 

'  1 .  The  constable  was  ordained  to  repress  fe- 
lons and  to  keep  tlie  peace,  of  which  he  is  a  con- 
servator by  the  common  law.  His  office  is, 
therefore,  first,  original  or  primitive  as  conser- 
vator of  the  peace ;  and  secondly,  ministerial 
and  relative  to  justices  of  the  peace,  coroneis, 
sheriffs,  &c.  whose  precepts  he  is  to  execute. 
He  is,  however,  an  officer  only  for  his  own  pre- 
cinct, and  cannot  execute  a  warrant  directed  to 
the  constable  of  the  vill,  or  to  all  constables, 
generally,  of  that  particular  jurisdiction :  for  he 
is  constable  no  where  else ;  nor  is  he  compellable 
to  do  it,  though  the  warrant  be  directed  to  him 
by  name ;  but  he  may,  if  he  will,  and  so  indeed 
may  any  other  person. 

2.  The  common  Iwv  requires,  that  every  con- 
stable should  be  idoneus  homo,  i.  e.  apt  and  tit 
to  execute  the  said  office  ;  and  he  is  said  in  law 
to  be  idoneus,  who  has  these  three  things,  honesty, 
knowledge,  and  ability. 

3.  He  must  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  place  tor 
which  he  is  chosen.     But  he  ought  not  to  be  the 
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keeper  of  a  public  house.  This  is  made  an  ex- 
press disoualiBcation  in  Westmioster,  by  stat. 
29  Geo.  III.  c.  25. 

'  4.  The  objects  of  his  power,  authority,  and  duty, 
may  be  thus  classed  in  kiphabetical  order ;  viz. 


Affray 

Ale-houses 

Armed  going 

Bawdy-houses 

Bridges 

Burglary 

Customs 

Distress,  for  rent 

Drunkenness 

Escape 

Felons 

Fires 

Fishing,  unlawful 

Forcible  entry 

Game  acts 

Gunpowder 


Malt 

Measures 

Militia 

Night  Walkers 

Physicians,  College  of 

Plague 

Poor's  Kate 

Postage 

Presentments 

Riot 

Robbery 

Scavengers 

Scolds 

Servants 

Soldiers 

Statutes 


Ilavikers  and  pedlars  Sunday 

Highways  Swearing 

Horses  Thieves,  petty 

Hue  and  Cry  Turnpikes 

Husbandry  Vagrants 

Innkeepers  Warmnts  of  Justices 

Juries  Watch 

Laborers  Weavers,  K  iddermins. 

Land-tax  acts  Weights 

Lead.    SeeTniF.VES.  Wreck. 

Lottery  Offices  illegal 

Constable  of  the  Tower,  a  general  officer 
who  has  tiie  chief  superintendance  over  the 
tower,  and  is  lord  lieutenant  of  the  tower  ham- 
lets. He  holds  his  appointment  by  letters  patent 
from  the  king,  a«ld  is  not  removable  at  pleasure. 
The  tower,  being  a  state  prison,  is  also  con- 
sidered as  a  garrison,  of  which  the  constable  is 
governor. 

CONSTANCE,  a  city  belonging  to  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden,  situated  on  the  Upper  Lake  of 
Constance.  It  is  very  ancient,  and  was  erected 
into  a  bishopric  in  750,  the  see  being  removed 
from  Windishy  a  place  in  Switzerland,  about  six 
miles  distant.  It  has  a  handsome  bridge,  and 
several  fine  structures.  It  formerly  carried  on 
a  brisk  trade  in  watches  and  printed  linens,  and 
was  well  fortified  ;  but  has  much  declined  of  late. 

It  is  famous  for  the  council  held  here  from  1814 
101818,  when  there  were  three  popes  ;  who  were 
all  deposed,  and  Martin  V.  was  elected.  This 
body  of  so  named  divines,  caused  John  Huss 
and  Jerome  of  Prague  to  be  burnt,  though  the  em- 
peror Sigismand  had  given  them  a  safe  conduct, 
pur?uant  to  the  disgraceful  maxim,  *  that  no  faith 
is  to  be  kept  with  heretics.'  See  Huss.  The 
duni(con  of  the  convent  where  Huss  was  con- 
fined, which  is  only  eight  feet  long,  six  broad, 
and  seven  high,  and  the  stone  to  which  he  was 
chained,  are  still  shown.  His  head  carved  in 
stone  is  erected  upon  the  house  where  he  was 
seized,  and  his  statue  serves  for  a  pillar  on  which 
the  pulpit  of  the  cathedral  stands.  Constance 
was  formerly  in  alliance  with  the  cantons  of 
Btsil  and  Zurich,  with  whose  assistance  the  in- 
habitants expelled  the  bishop,  and  embraced  the 
lioctriBM  of  the  leibrniation  ;  but  the  Protestant 


cantons  being  defeated  in  1631,  th«  emperor 
Charles  V.  compelled  them  to  re-admit  the  bishop 
and  the  popish  religion.  The  majority  of  the 
people,  however,  still  continued  Protestants ;  and 
Joseph  II.  in  1785,  restored  the  free  exercise  of 
that  religion  with  many  other  privileges,  which 
in  1787  encoura$;ed  360  emigrants  from  Geneva 
to  settle  in  it.  The  population,  however,  is  little 
more  than  4000.  At  the  congress  held  in  1802 
for  determining  the  indemnifications  to  those 
princes  who  had  suffered  by  the  cessions  to  France, 
this  bishopric,  vith  the  exception  of  the  convents 
and  chapters,  was  transferred  to  Baden.  It  is 
thirty  miles  north-east  of  Zurich. 

Constance,  one  of  the  largest  lakes  of  Swit- 
zerland, which  separates  it  from  Germany.  On 
its  banks,  between  Aberlin;;en  and  Moersponiy, 
the  French,  under  general  Ferino,  engaged  the 
left  wing  of  the  Austrians,  under  the  Archduke 
Charles,  and  completely  routed  them,  21st  and 
22nd  of  March.  1799.  The  extensive  sheet  of 
water  consists  properly  of  two  lakes;  viz.  1. 
Constance,  Lower,  or  Zeller  Zee,  a  lake  between 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  sixteen  miles  long 
and  ten  broad.  2.  Constance,  Upper,  or  Boden 
Zee,  a  large  lake  between  Germany  aud  Swit- 
zerland, thirty-five  miles  long,  and  twelve  broad. 
The  Rhine  connects  both  lakes,  and  they  are 
often  treated  as  one.  At  the  eastern  extremity  is 
a  considerable  island,  on  which  stands  the  town 
of  Lindau,  once  "a  free  imperial  city.  It  is  said 
to  be  350  fathoms  deep  near  Mersbourg.  Owin^ 
to  the  melting  of  the  snow  from  the  adjacent 
mountains,  it  is  deeper  in  summer  than  in  winter. 
There  are  several  towns  on  its  banks,  which  ex- 
hibit the  most  charming  landscapes.  It  is  fa- 
mous for  trout. 

CO'NSTANT,  adj.    ^      Fr.  constant ;  It.  cos- 

Co'nstantly,  adv.    f  tante  ;    Sp.  comtante  : 

Co'nstance,  n.  s.      >  Lat.  constans     Fixed ; 

Co'nstancy,  It.  s.      i  firm ;  unalterable ;  not 

Co'nstanceness,  71.1.  J  to  be  shaken ;  resolute ; 

consistent ;  steady  ;  faithful  in  love  and  friend* 

ship.    These  meanings  of  the  adjective  are  to  be 

found  in  the  adverb  and  the  nouns.    Shakspeare 

vifies  constancy  in  the  sense  of  veracity ;  reality. 

—  He  so  often  hadde  hire  don  ofifence 
And  she  aye  sade  and  corutant  as  a  wall 
Continuing  (\ver  hire  innocence  over  all. 

Chaueer.  Cant.  Talet. 
Sharocfast  she  was  in  maiden's  shamefastnesse, 
Conatemi  in  herte  oat  of  id  el  besincase 
To  drive  hire  out  of  idel  slogardie.  Id 

With  fawning  words  he  courted  her  awhile. 
And  looking  lovely,  and  oft  sighing  sore. 
Her  conttant  hart  did  tempt  with  diverse  guile. 

Spemer.     Faerie  Queene. 

The  laws  of  Ood  himself  no  man  will  ever  deny  tc 

be  of  a  different  constitution  from  the  former,  in  re 

spect  of  the  one's  constancy,  and  the  mutability  of  the 

other.  Hoohet 

Both  loving  one  fair  maid,  they  yet  remained  of*n< 
stant  friends.  Sidme^. 

JSome  shrewd  contents 
Now  steal  the  colour  from  Bassanio's  cheek  ^^ 
Some  dear  friend  dead  ;  else  nothing  in  the  world 
Could  turn  so  much  the  constitution 
Of  any  constant  man. 

Shakspeare.     Merchant  of  Venice. 
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But  all  the  story  of  the  night  told  over. 
More  vitaeaseth  thmn  fancy's  images* 
And  grows  to  something  of  great  eorutanoy. 
But,  however,  strange  and  admirable.    ShaAtpeare. 

Rocks,  pillars,  and  heaven's  axle-tree. 
Exemplify  her  con^ancy ; 

Great  changes  never  change  her.  Vavia, 

The  world's  a  scene  of  changes,  and  to  be 

CoMMtant,  in  nature  were  inconstancy.  Cowley, 

If  you  take  highly  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  de* 

phlegmed  spirit  of  urine,  and   mis  them,  you  may 

torn  these  two  fluid  liquors  into  a  cowUmt  body. 

Boyle's  Hutory  of  Firmnett. 
Constancy   is    such    a    subility    and   firmness  of 
friendship,  as  overlooks  and  pq^ses  by  lesser  failures 
of  kindness,  and  yet  still  retains  the  same  habitual 
good-will  to  a  friend.  South. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  that  beauty,  which  shines 
through  some  men's  actions,  sets  oflf  all  that  they  do, 
and  takes  with  all  they  come  near ;  when  by  a  eon- 
gtant  practice  they  have  fashioned  their  carriage,  and 
made  all  those  little  expressions  o(  civility  and  re- 
spect, which  nature  or  custom  has  established  in  con- 
ersation,  so  easy  to  themselves,  as  they  seem  not 
artificial  or  studied,  but  naturally  to  follow  from  a 
sweetness  of  mind  and  a  well-turned  disposition. 

Locke. 

Now  through  the  land  his  care  of  souls  he  stretrh'd. 
And  like  a  primitive  apostle  preached  ; 
8tni  cheerful,  ever  constcutt  to  his  call ; 
By  many  followed,  loved  b    most,  admired  by  all. 

Dryden, 
It  is  strange  that  the  fathers  should  never  appeal ; 
nay,  that  they  should  not  constantly  do  it.     TiWftson. 
In  a  small  isle,  amidst  the  widest  seas. 
Triumphant  eonstanry  has  fixed  her  seat  ; 
In  vain  the  syrens  ping,  the  tempests  beat.     Prior, 
For  the  attainment  of  these  ends,  his  policy  con- 
sisted in  sincerity,  fidelity,  directness,  and  constancy, 

Btirke. 
Ill  pu'  the  budding  rose,  when  Phoebus  peeps  in 
view. 
For  it's  like  a  baumy  kiss  o'  her  sweet  bonnie  mou  ; 
The    hyacinth's  for   oonstant^f    wi'  its  unchanging 
blue. 
And  a'  to  Im  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May.     Burw. 
Thump  after  thump  resounds  the  constant  iail. 
That  seems  to  swmg  uncertain,  and  yel  faUs 
Full  on  the  destined  ear.     Wide  flics  the  chaff. 
The  rustling  straw  sends  up  a  frequent  mist 
Of  atoms,  sparkling  in  the  noonday  beam.      Cowper, 
J.  Surf.     O,  madam,  punctuality  is  a  species  of 
sonstanqf,  a  very  unfashionable  quality  in  a  lady. 

Sheridan.     School  for  Scandal, 

His  heart  was  one  of  those  which  most  enamour  us. 

Wax  to  receive,  and  marble  to  retain. 
He  was  a  lover  of  the  good  old  school. 
Who  still  become  more  eonstasU  as  they  coo.. 

Byron.     Beppo, 
She  was  all  which  pure  ignorance  allows. 

And  flew  to  her  young  mate,  like  a  yonng  bird  ' 
And  never  having  dreamt  of  falsehood,  she 
Had  not  one  word  to  say  of  constancy. 

Id.  Don  Juan. 
CONSTANTIA,  a  district  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  consisting  of  two  farms,  which  pro- 
duced the  well  known  wine  once  much  prized 
in  Europe,  by  the  name  of  Cape  or  Coustantia 
wine.     See  Cape  of  Goon  Hope. 

CONSTANTINA,  or  Constants,  a  consi- 
derable province   of   the   territory   of  Algiers, 


bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Meditenraaean,  go 
the  east  by  Tunis,  on  the  soutti  by  the  desert,  and 
on  the  west  by  Algiers  Proper,  or  Titterie.  Ir 
is  230  miles  in  length,  and  100  in  breadth,  being 
the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  portion  of  the 
Algerine  states.  Its  principal  internal  produc- 
tions are  grain,  hides,  and  wax ;  but  the  coral 
fishery  on  its  shores  has  been  the  chief  attractior 
to  European  nations.  It  is  governed  by  a  bey, 
half  independent  of  the  Algiers  despot,  who  col- 
lects his  tribute  from  the  southern  districts  every 
two  or  three  years,  assisted  by  a  chosen  body  ot 
troops. 

CoNSTANTiNA,  the  Capital  of  the  above 
territory,  is  the  largest  and  strongest  town  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Algiers,  and  is  seated  on  the  top 
of  an  immense  rock.  It  is  only  to  be  reached 
by  steps  cut  out  of  the  rock ;  and  the  usual  way 
ot  punishing  criminals  is  to  throw  them  down 
this  precipice.  Here  are  many  Roman  anti- 
quities, pairticularly  a  triumphal  arch  in  fine  pre- 
servation. The  neighbourhood  is  very  fruitful 
and  watered  by  the  Rummel,  a  river  which  flows 
through  the  rock  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  It  is  seventy-five  miles  from  the  sea-coast, 
and  210  east  by  south  of  Algiers. 

The  French  formerly  established  the  settlements 
of  Bona,  La  Callee,  Cullu,  and  Tabarea,  on  this 
coast,  for  which  they  agreed  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
£4000  a  year  to  the  bey ;  but  these  places  were 
wrested  from  them  by  Great  Britain  in  the  late 
war,  and  finally  ceded  to  that  power  by  die 
treaty  with  Algiers  in  1806:  we  agreeing  to  pay 
£11,000  annually  to  the  bey. 

CONSTANTINE  I.,  surnamed  the  Gteat,  the 
first  emperor  of  the  Romans  who  embraced 
Christianity.  Dr.  Anderson,  in  his  Royal  Ge- 
nealogies, makes  him  not  onlY  .a.  native  of  Bri- 
tain, but  the  son  of  a  British  princess.  It  is 
ceitain  that  his  father,  Constantius  Cblorus,  was 
at  York,  when,  upon  the  abdication  of  Diocle- 
sian,  he  shared  the  Roman  empire  with  Galerios 
Maxisiinus  in  ^5,  and  that  be  died  v^  York  in 
806,  having  first  caused  his  son,  Constantine,  to 
be  proclaimed  emperor  by  bis  army,  and  by  the 
Britons.  Galerius  at  first  refused  ip  a4mit 
Constantine  to  his  iather*s  share  in  the  imperial 
throne  ;  but,  after  having  lost  several  battles,  he 
consented  in  308.  Maxentius,  who  succeeded 
Galerius,  opposed  him ;  but,  being  defeated,  he 
drowned  himself  in  the  Tiber.  The  senate  then 
declared  C'^nstantine  first  Augustus  and  Lici- 
nius  his  associate  in  the  empire  in  313.  These 
princes  published  an  edict,  m  their  joint  names, 
in  favor  of  the  Christians ;  but  soon  after,  Lici- 
nius»  jealous  of  Constantine's  re^owp,  conceived 
an  implacable  hatred  against  him,  and  renewed 
the  persecutions  against  the  Christians.  Thu 
brought  on  a  rupture  between  the  emperors, 
and  a  battle,  in  whioh  Clonstantine  was  victo- 
rious. A  short  peace  ensued;  but  Liciuins 
having  shamefully  violated  the  treaty,  the  wat 
was  renewed;  when,  Constantine  totally  defeat 
ing  him,  he  fled  to  Nicomedia,  where  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  strangled  in  323.  Constat 
tine,  now  become  sole  master  of  the  whole  em- 
pire, immediately  formed  the  plan  of  estabUshmg 
Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  state ;  for  whiOi 
purpose,  he  convoked  several  ecclesiastical  cou& 
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cils;  buty  finding  he  was  likdy  to  meet  with 
great  opposirion  from  the  pagan  interest  at  Rome, 
be  coaeetved  the  design  of  fotinding  a  new  city, 
to  be  the  capital  of  his  Christian  empire.  See 
Constantinople. 

The  glory  Coostantine  bad  acquired,  by  eata- 
blishin?  the  Christian  religion,  was  tamtshed  by 
the  ^Tt  he  took  in  the  persecutions  cairied  on 
^/  iit«  Arian^,  towards  the  close  of  his  reign, 
4S^iDat  theii  Christian  brethren  who  difierei\  from 
them.  Seduced  by  Eusebius,  of  Nicomedia,  he 
Vanuhed  several  eminei.t  prelates;  soon  after 
liihich  be  died,  A.  D.  337,  in  the  sixty-<ixtb  year 
of  bis  age,  and  thirty-first  ot  his  reign.  Con* 
<*antine  was  chaste,  pious,  laborious,  and  inde&- 
ftgable ;  a  great  general,  successful  in  war,  and 
deserving  his  auccesa  by  his  valor  and  genius ;  a 
protector  of  the  arts,  and  an  encourager  of  them 
«y  his  beneficence.  If  we  compare  him  with 
Augustus,  we  shall  find  that  he  ruined  idolatry 
by  the  same  address  that  the  other  used  to  de- 
stroy liberty.  Like  Augustus,  he  laid  the  foun- 
darion  of  a  new  empire;  but  less  skilful,  he 
could  not  give  it  the  same  stability ;  he  weakened 
the  body  of  the  state  by  giving  it  a  second  head 
at  Constantinople ;  and  transporting  the  centre 
of  motion  and  strength  too  near  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity, he  left  without  heat,  and  almost  without 
life,  tlie  western  parts,  which  soon  became  a  prey 
to  tlie  barbarians.  The  pagans  were  too  much 
his  enemies  to  do  him  justice.  Eutropius  says, 
that  in  the  former  part  of  his  reign  he  was  equal 
to  tlie  most  accomplished  princes,  and  in  the 
latter  to  the  meanest.  The  younger  Victor,  who 
makes  him  to  have  reigned  more  than  thirty-one 
years,  pretends,  that  in  the  first  ten  years  he  was 
abero;  in  tbe  twelve  succeeding  ones  a  robber; 
and  in  the  ten  last  a  spendthrift.  It  is  easy  to 
perceive,  with  respect  to  these  two  reproaches  of 
Victor*8,  that  the  one  relates  to  the  riches  which 
Con<(tantine  took  from  idolatry,  and  the  other  to 
those  with  which  he  loaded  the  church.  A  mo- 
dem historian,  of  infidel  principles,  has  fol- 
lowed this  mode  of  depicting  the  character  of 
Constantine  very  singularly.  '  In  the  life  of 
Augustus,'  says  Gibbon,  *  we  behold  the  tyrant 
of  die  republic,  converted,  almost  by  impercep- 
tible degrees,  into  the  father  of  his  country  and 
of  human  kind.  In  that  of  Constantine,  we  may 
contemplate  a  hero,  who  had  so  long*  inspired 
his  subjects  with  love,  and  bis  enemies  with 
tenor,  degenerating  into  a  cruel  and  dissolute 
monarch,  corrupted  by  bis  fortune,  or  raised  by 
conquest  above  the  necessity  of  dissimulation.' 

The  reality  of  the  miracle  by  which  Constan- 
tine is  said  to  have  been  converted  to  Christianity, 
is  tbe  great '  historical  doubt '  of  his  life ;  and  his 
d'imestic  conduct,  perhaps,  his  gpreatest  reproach. 
At  the  instigation  of  his  second  wife,  Fausta,  he 
is  said  to  have  listened  to  the  most  improbable 
accusations  against  his  eldest  son,  Crispus,  a  very 
amiable  prince.  Not  only  was  he  described  as 
plotting  secretly  against  his  father's  authority, 
but  his  mother-in-law  is  stated  to  have  charged 
him  with  an  attack  upon  her  honor.  On  this  he 
was  siuddenly  apprehended,  and  put  to  death, 
without  even  the  form  of  a  trial,  on  the  twen- 
tieth anniversarv  of  the  emperoi'fi  reign.  His 
irmdouftftery   Helena,  convinced  of  his  ifino- 


cense^reaolved,  it  is  added,  to  bring  his  accuser's 
motives  to  light,  and  found  means  of  convicting 
her  of  an  adulterous  connexion  with  a  slave  of 
tbe  palace,  for  which  she  was  suffocated  in  the 
steam  of  a  vapoi^bath.  The  part  which  the  em- 
peror took  in  these  proceedings  is  not  exactly 
defined  by  historians ;  but,  as  he  has  not  wanted 
eulogists,  we  may  presume,  that  as  it  has  never 
been  offered,  nothing  like  an  honorable  exculpa- 
tion of  him  is  to  be  found. 

Eusebius's  account  of  the  miracle  alluded  to, 
is  thus  abridged  hy  M.  Milner  : — '  While  he  was 
marching  with  his  forces  in  the  afternoon,  previous 
to  his  great  battle  with  Maxentius,  A.D.  312,  the 
trophy  of  the  cross  appeared  very  luminous  in 
the  heavens,  higher  than  the  sun,  with  this  in- 
scription, rovrw  vica,  'conquer  by  this.'  He 
and  his  soldiers  were  astonished  at  the  sight ; 
but  he  continued  pondering  on  the  event  till 
night.  And  Christ  appeared  to  him  when  asleep, 
with  tbe  same  sign  of  the  cross,  and  directed 
him  to  make  use  of  the  symbol  as  his  military 
ensign.  Constantine  obeyed,  and  the  cross  was 
henceforward  displayed  in  his  armies.' — History 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  vol.  ii.  p.  41.  Eusebius 
adds,  that  Constantine  communicated  this  won- 
derful circumstance  to  his  friends  in  the  morning, 
and  sending  for  ingenious  workmen,  gave  them 
a  description  of  the  sign,  and  saw  them  make 
one  like  it  in  gold  and  precious  stones;  which, 
says  he,  *  we  have  seen.* 

This  imitation  of  the  visionary  cross  was  after- 
wards the  labarum  of  the  army,  and  consisted  of 
a  cross,  surmounted  by  tlie  figure  ;^  or  ^y  and 
encircled  with  a  crown  of  gold ;  this  being,  ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  orthography,  the  initial 
letters  of  the  name  of  Christ.  *  The  victorious 
emperor  himself  having  told  it  to  us,'  says  Eu- 
sebius, who  wrote  this  history  a  long  time  after, 
^  when  we  had  the  honor  of  his  acquaiutance 
and  conversation-  and  having  likewise  confirmed 
it  with  an  oath,  who  can  refuse  his  assent  to  it, 
especially  when  following  events  have  borne  tes- 
tifnony  to  the  truth  of  it?'  To  which,  in  effect, 
the  judicious  Lardner  answers,  1.  This  relation 
is  delivered  by  Eusebius  upon  the  so.e  credit  v* 
Constantine ;  whereas  a  thing  of  so  public  a  na- 
ture could  not  have  rested  upon  his  credit  and 
authority  only,  if  it  had  been  true.  Other  wit- 
nesses might  have  been  called  to  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  an  event,  so  surprising  and  so  recent, 
i.  e.tw.nty  years  before  Eusebius  wrote  the  life 
of  C(.^4tantine;  and  the  historian,  from  dutiful 
affection  for  the  emperor,  and  from  a  just  corcem 
for  his  own  honor  would  not  have  railed  to  add 
sometliing  to  thi^  purpose.  2.  The  oath  or  oaths 
of  Constantine  upon  this  occasion,  rather  bring 
his  relation  into  suspicion.  3.  Eusebius  renders 
this  whole  account  suspicious,  by  not  irentioning 
the  place  of  this  wonderful  sight ;  and  this  defect 
renaers  it  probable  that  Eusebiu'}  himself  did 
not  believe  this  story,  nor  intend  to  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  it.  4.  There  are  other  things  con- 
cerning the  standard,  related  by  Eusebius,  which 
he  also  had  from  Cor.stantine,  and  which  arc 
very  unlikely,  if  not  altogether  incredible. 
Wherever  the  standaii  was,  says  the  nistorian, 
the  enemies  fled.  9.nd  this  i^  not  improbable, 
because  it  iLlghi  4nimate  C^^nstantine's  soldiers. 
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and  terrify  the  enemy.  But  it  is  added,  that 
the  salutary  trophy  was  a  safeji^ard  to  him  who 
bore  it,  and  there  never  was  any  one  wounded  in 
this  service.  This  relation,  for  which  Eusebius 
rioes  not  make  himself  answerable,  surpasses  all 
rredible  accounts  of  miracles  ;  that  when  many 
darts  were  thrown,  none  should  strike  the  bearer, 
nor  yet  light  iipon  the  upper  part  of  the  stand* 
ard,  where  were  the  cross  and  the  motto,  but 
only,  and  always,  upon  the  narrow  circumference 
of  the  spear,  or  pole  of  the  standard.  5.  Lac- 
tantius,  or  the  author  of  the  book  Of  the  Deaths 
of  Persecutors,  who  wrote  a  few  years  after  this 
appearance  in  the  heavens  is  supposed  to  have 
happened,  says  nothinc^  of  it,  but  only  mentions 
Constantine*s  dream  or  vision  in  his  sleep. 

Dr.  Lardner's  doubts  on  this  subject  are  the 
more  entitled  to  consideration,  as  he  is  far  from 
forming  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  Constantine*s 
general  character.  *  We  should  be  willing,'  says 
he,  *  to  make  allowances  in  favor  of  princes,  and 
especially  of  long  rei^^ns.  It  is  next  to  impos- 
sible for  human  wisdom  and  discretion,  in  the 
course  of  many  years  tilled  with  action,  not  to  be 
surprised  into  some  injustice,  through  the  bias 
of  affection,  or  the  f,pecious  suggestions  of  artful 
and  designing  people.  Though,  therefore,  there 
may  have  been  some  transactions  in  this  reign 
which  cannot  easily  be  justified,  and  others  that 
must  be  condemned,  yet  we  are  not  to  consider 
Constantine  as  a  cruel  prince  or  a  bad  man.' 

For  ourselves,  we  apprehend,  that  neither  the 
object  nor  the  evidence  of  the  miracle  in  ques- 
tion are  worthy  the  Christian  cause.  How  the 
emperor  should  identify  the  person  of  Christ,  in 
the  vision  which  is  thought  the  more  credible 
part  of  the  narrative,  seems  difficult  to  conceive ; 
and  to  us  it  is  perfectly  imcomprehensible,  that 
the  Saviour  should  thus  commission  the  symbol 
of  his  peaceful  and  holy  religion  to  become,  at 
once,  that  of  the  destruction  of  mankind. 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  the  capital  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  called  by  the  ancients  By- 
zantium, and  by  the  modem  Turks  Stampol 
or  Istampoi,  is  situated  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Bospnorus.  No  situation  can  combine  greater 
advantages:  the  Euxine  Sea  on  the  north, 
and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south,  open  to 
its  commerce  easy  communications  with  the  most 
fertile  and  important  nations  of  the  three  conti- 
nents ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  superb  than  the 
view  presented  by  the  adjacent  country,  as  the 
traveller  approaches  it.  The  city  seems  to  rise 
from  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  like  the  vision  of  an 
enchanter's  wand,  the  seven  hills  upon  which  it  is 
built  successively  presenting  themselves,  crowned 
with  glittering  kiosks,  gilded  domes,  and  tapering 
minarets,  intermixed  with  innumerable  cypress 
trees,  a  green  hill,  beautifully  sloping  upwards 
from  its  walls,  terminating  the  prospect.  It  is 
of  a  triangular  form,  its  obtuse  angle  extending 
into  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  base  facing  the 
west,  and  has  a  wall  from  fourteen  to  twenty  feet 
in  height,  running  along  the  side  towards  the  sea, 
surmounted  at  intervals  with  towers,  and  contain- 
ing six  gates.  Its  fortifications  have  suffered  much 
from  the  effects  of  time,  and  many  parts  of  them 
are  in  ruins.  On  the  land  side  &cing  the  west, 
is  the  celebrated  wall  built  by  Theodosius,   ex- 


tending five  miles  in  length,  and  a  fosse  twenty- 
five  feet  wide.  This  wall,  though  it  has  stood 
the  shock  of  so  many  attacks,  is  still  in  a  state  of 
amazing  preservation :  it  is  flanked  with  \ohy 
towers,  and  has  five  gates,  with  stone  bridges 
over  the  fosse.  The  Porta  Sancti  Romani,  where 
the  emperor  Constantine  Paleologus  fell  covered 
with  glorious  wounds,  is  associated  with  the  most 
interesting  recollections.  The  remaining  wall  of 
the  triangle  is  formed  of  alternate  courses  of  free- 
stone and  bricks,  and  has  thirteen  gates  All 
the .  angles  vrere  originally  surmounted  with 
towers,  having  conical  roofs,  but  of  these  one  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1768,  and  anothe 
is  rapidly  mouldering  into  decay.  The  whole 
area  surrounded  by  these  walls  is  2000  acre\ 
and  their  circumference  about  fourteen  Eng^iar 
miles. 

The  interior  of  Constantinople,  however,  pre- 
sents a  widely  different  appearance  from  the 
splendid  coup  d'ceil,  afforded  by  its  exterior. 
Mr.  Sandys  remarks,  *  I  think  there  is  not  in  the 
world  any  object  that  promiseth  so  much  a&r 
off,  and  entered,  that  so  deceiveth  the  expecta- 
tion.' It  is  indeed  an  assemblage  of  slanting, 
gloomy,  and  dirty  streets,  bearing  no  names, 
and  so  infested  with  filth  and  ordure,  that  one 
would  suppose  that  the  office  of  cleaning  them  is 
left  entirely  to  the  dogs  and  vultures  which  prowl 
about  in  great  numbers,  and  the  rain  of  heaven. 
The  houses  are  very  low  (none  of  them  being 
allowed  to  exceed  twenty  feet  in  height),  and  for 
the  most  part  composed  of  wood  or  earth,  and 
few  of  them  boasting  of  the  luxuries  of  glazed 
windows  or  chimneys.  Owing  lo  the  combustible 
materials  of  which  the  houses  are  composed,  and 
the  proverbial  improvidence  of  the  Turks,  fires  are 
of  very  frequent  occurrence ;  nay,  it  is  said,  that 
one  would  find  it  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  point 
out  the  site  of  a  single  house  in  Constantinople 
where  a  lire  has  not  been  seen.  Of  the  streets, 
the  one  leading  from  the  seraglio  to  the  Atmej- 
dan  is  by  far  the  most  imposing;  but  if  the 
Turks  may,  with  any  degree  of  justice,  claim  for 
their  city  the  proud  name  of  *  New  Rome,'  it 
must  be  attrioutable  to  the  gloomy  grandear 
which  is  diffused  over  it,  by  its  numerous  pa- 
laces, mosques,  bagnios,  bazaars,  and  caiuvan- 
sarais. 

The  seiaglio,  however,  is  the  most  celebrated  of 
all  the  buildings  of  Constantinople.  It  is  situated 
on  the  eastern  promontory,  and,  with  its  gardens, 
covers  one  of  the  seven  hills.  This  palace  was 
originally  built  by  Mahomet  II.  but  has  been 
much  eii...iged  and  beautified  by  succeeding  sul- 
tans, who  have  occupied  it  not  merely  for  their 
women  and  their  retinues,  but  with  all  the  pomp 
and  pageantry  of  the  court,  and  avast  crowd  of  the 
officers  attached  to  the  government  It  is  supposed 
to  contain  upwards  of  10,000  inhabitants.  The 
grand  entrance  is  on  the  west,  through  a  marble 
portico,  called,  the  Baba-hoomajin,  or  Sublime 
Porte ;  and  from  this  entrance  it  is  supposed  the 
Ottoman  Court  took  its  title  of  Porte  or  Sublime 
Porte,  affixed  at  present  to  all  its  public  trans- 
actions and  records.  It  is  in  this  place  tliat  state 
delinquents  are  beheaded,  and  their  heads  are  dis- 
played for  three  days  after  their  execution.  The 
first    court    contains  the    mint,   the    principftl 
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mosque  (St.  Sophia),  and  the  officers  of  the  vi- 
zier's divan.    At  the  first  two  gates  guards  ar^ 
always  stationed.    At  about  a  thousand  paces 
distance  from  the  other  gate,  is  situated  the  Ba- 
ba-Salem  (gate  of  health),  which  conducts  to  the 
second  court.  Through  this  gate  none  but  the  sultan 
can  enter  on  horseback.       The  court  contains 
the  grand  audience  chamber,  in  which  the  sultan 
reccires  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  courts.    The 
throne  on  which  he  reclines  on  these  occasions, 
has  beenmnch  admired  for  its  great  magnificence ; 
it  has  the  shape  of  a  bed,  and  is  covered  with 
precious  stones,  and  embroideries  of  pearls  and 
jewels.    The  gate  which  leads  to  the  third  court 
is  called  Baba-Saadi,  or  the  Gate  of  Happiness. 
Into  this  those  only  who  compose  the  sultan's 
suite,  being  Mahommedans,  are  allowed  to  enter : 
ambassadors  from  foreign  courts,    and   others 
who  are  favored  with  an  audience,  are  conducted 
to  the  presence  chamber  by  a  covered  passage. 
Beyond  this  court  are  situated  the  various  apart- 
ments of  the  Haram,  which  generally  contain 
about  500  unhappy  feinales.  From  the  elevated  po- 
sition of  many  of  these  abodes  they  may  be  seen 
from  the  city,  but  none  of  them  can  be  visited, 
excepting  those  devoted  to  the  summer  residence 
of  the  femalesy  during  the  time  they  are  in  their 
wiuter  apartments.    The  furniture  of  the  palace 
is  said  to  be    very  magnificent.    The  audience 
chamber,  in  which  the  sultan  and  sultan-mother 
receive  the  visits  of  ceremony  from  the  sultanas, 
is  wainscotted  with  jasper,  inlaid  with  ivory  and 
mother  of  pearl,  and  has  a  kind  of  sofa  which 
extends  round  the  room  ;   the  walls  are  deco- 
rated with  a  profusion  of  mirrors,  and  the  costly 
presents  received  from  foreign  powers ;  and  the 
oangings  are  composed  of  cloth  of  gold,  richly 
embroidered  with  fringes  strung  with  pearls.  The 

Clace  library  contains  several  important  Greek, 
tin,  and  Oriental  manuscripts;  but  as  no  Chris- 
tian is  permitted  to  enter  this  apartment,  the  ex- 
act number  and  value  of  its  contents  is  entirely 
conjectural.  According  to  Dr.  Clarke,  the  gar. 
ders  display  nothing  of  refined  taste  in  their  ar- 
rangement, or  of  great  curiosity  in  their  contents, 
but  the  prospect  from  them  is  unrivalled. 

Constantinople  contains  130  public  baths,  and 
scarcely  a  street  is  to  be  found  that  has  not  its 
fountains.  Many  of  these  baths  are  very  ele- 
gant structures,  formed  of  hewn  stone,  and  having 
the  floors  of  their  inner  apartments  paved  with 
marble.  The  manner  in  which  they  are  used  by 
the  Turks  resembles  the  lustrations  of  the  Greeks 
rather  than  our  mode  of  bathing.  The  fountains 
are  for  the  most  part  low  square  buildings, 
roofed  with  lead,  and  profusely  decorated  with 
gilding  and  paint,  and  inscribed  with  verses 
from  the  Koran,  and  favorite  Mahommedan  doc- 
tors. According  to  the  most  accredited  state- 
ments the  city  altogether  contains  upwards  of  300 
Kosques.  The  most  celebrated,  both  for  its  an- 
tiquity and  splendor  of  architecture,  is,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  St.  Sophia.  This  magnifi- 
<%Dt  building,  said  to  be  more  extensive  than  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  stands  near  the  principal  gate 
to  the  seraglio.  It  was  originally  ouilt  by  Con- 
tfantine  the  Great,  but  during  a  popular  sedi- 
tion, which  took  place  m  the  reign  of^ Justinian, 
A  was  burnt  to  tne  ground ;  in  the  same  reign, 


however,  arose  the  present  sumptuous  edifice. 
It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross;  th; 
length  from  east  to  west  being  270  feet,  and  th« 
breadth  from  north  to  south  243.  It  is  orna^ 
mented  by  a  dome  of  so  imperceptible  a  curve, 
that  the  perpendicular  concavity  is  not  more  than 
one-sixth  ot  the  diameter.  The  principal  vesti- 
bule is  on  the  west  side,  and  is  twenty-eight  feet 
wide,  having  nine  doors  of  bronze,  ornamented 
with  a  variety  of  subjects  in  alto  relievo.  The 
dome  rests  on  pillars  composed  of  the  finest 
marble.  Andronicas  added  two  immense  but- 
tresses to  it  in  1317,  and  the  Turkish  emperor, 
Selim  II.,  four  minarets,  so  that  the  exterior 
beauty  of  tlie  building  is  greatly  marred  by  the 
heterogeneous  nature  of  its  component  parts. 
The  interior  of  the  church  has  been  much  de- 
faced by  the  Turks.  Its  grand  dome  rests  upon 
four  arcades,  which  are  connected  with  a  like  num- 
ber of  cupolas,  and  tlic  whole  blending  together 
form  an  amazing  expanse  of  roof.  The  spacious 
pavement  is  completely  covered  with  the  richest 
carpets.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  splendor  of 
the  interior  during  the  celebration  of  a  Turkish 
festival ;  from  the  roof  are  suspended  an  innu- 
merable quantity  of  lamps,  composed  of  colored 
glass,  globes  of  crystal,  ostrich  eggs,  and  ornar 
ments  of  gold  and  silver,  which  reflect  their  ra- 
diance from  the  green  jasper  and  porphyry  pil- 
lars, with  which  the  stupendous  concave  is 
thronged,  <  and  glitter,'  as  the  Turkish  writeia 
say,  *  like  the  stars  in  the  firmament.'  The 
whole  interior  of  the  dome  was  originally  oma* 
mented  with  rich  Mosaic  work  upon  a  golden 
ground ;  but  the  Turks  have  obliterated  all  it: 
beauty  by  covering  it  with  white-wash.  The  re-» 
venues  of  St.  Sophia,  which  amount  to  nearly 
£3000  per  annum,  principally  arise  from  lanSl 
held  under  a  species  of  tenure,  called  vacuf 
which  is  somewhat  analogous  to  our  church 
lands:  they  are  expended  in  keeping  the  raosqut: 
in  repair,  and  in  paying  the  officiating  imams. 
Of  the  mosques,  several  were  originally  Greek 
churches.  1  he  most  celebrated,  built  by  the 
Turkish  sultans,  are  those  of  Mahomet  I  [.,  si- 
tuated on  one  of  the  seven  hills,  and  of  the  sul- 
tan Achmet  I.,  which  has  six  minarets  of  amaz- 
ing height  and  extraordinary  beauty.  There  is 
also  one,  erected  by  fiajazet,  in  which  are  ten 
columns  of  verd  antique,  four  of  jasper^  and  six 
of  Egyptian  granite. 

Most  of  these  mosques  are  situated  in  squares 
or  public  places,  and  are  generally  surrounded 
by  lofiy  colonnades  of  marble,  having  gates  of 
brass.  In  the  centre  of  the  area  is  placed  a 
fountain  of  polished  marble.  The  remains  of 
the  founders  of  each  mosque  are  deposited  with 
such  reliques  as  are  supposed  worthy  of  pre- 
servation, in  a  chapel  attached  to  the  principal 
building.  The  Greeks  have  twenty-three  churches 
in  Constantinople;  there  are  also  six  Roman 
Catholic  convents,  several  Jewish  synagogues, 
and  a  Swedish  church.  The  Christian  churches 
have  the  appearance  of  private  houses ;  no  spires 
or  bells  being  permitted  to  any  religious  edifice, 
excepting  the  mosques.  The  Protestant  envoys, 
viz.  the  English,  Swedish,  and  Dutch  have  chap* 
lains  attached  to  their  respective  suites. 

Amongst  the  most  curious  and  useful  estA 
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blishments  of  Constantinople  may  l^e  mentioned 
the  bazaars.  They  generally  consist  of  immense 
square  stone  buildings,  lighted  by  domes,  and 
are  admirably  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
climate.  Almost  every  trade  is  carried  on  in  its 
ovm  particular  quarter,  and  quite  separated  from 
all  others.  In  one  street  nothing  is  to  be  pur- 
chased but  arms  and  military  accoutrements; 
another  is  devoted  to  the  exclusive  sale  of  jewels^ 
diamonds,  and  precious  stones ;  in  a  third  you 
meet  with  nothing  but  silks,  generally  worn  by 
the  Turks,  and  in  the  manu^cture  of  which  the 
Armenians  employ  10,000  looms.  Whole  streets 
are  set  apart  for  the  sale  of  books,  Arabic,  Per- 
sian, anu  Turkish  MSS. ;  for  pipe-makers,  shoe- 
makers, farriers,  confectioners,  &c.  One  of  the 
most  noted  bazaars  is  appropriated  to  the  sale  of 
drugs,  the  spices  of  the  east,  and  medicines, 
amongst  which  opium  holds  the  foremost  place. 
The  bazaars  are  closed  at  an  early  hour  every 
evening. 

The  numerous  khans,  situate  in  different  parts 
of  the  city,  afford  ample  accommodation  for  the 
merchants  who  frequent  Constantinople  from  all 
quarters  of  the  Turkish  empire.  The  woman- 
market  is  held  every  Friday  morning,  in  a  large 
enclosed  court,  surrounded  with  numerous  apart^ 
ments.  Hither  the  unhappy  female-slaves  are 
brought  to  be  sold,  some  of  them  from  an  immense 
distance.  The  Egyptian  and  Abyssinian  women 
are  generally  bougnt  for  domestic  purposes, 
whilst  the  Georgians  and  Circassians  are  devoted 
to  the  harams  of  the  wealthy,  or  the  seraglio  of 
the  sultan.  Some  of  these  sell  for  several  thoa- 
aand  piastres. 

Constantinople  is  rich  in  antiquities.  The 
most  conspicuous  is  perhaps  the  Grecian  Hippo- 
J(v>mus,  which  is  still  in  a  state  of  excellent 
preservation.  It  is  an  enclosure,  extending  about 
250  paces  in  length  and  150  in  breadth,  and  was 
used  for  the  exhibition  of  public  games,  &c. 
During  the  time  of  the  Greek  empire  the  circus 
was  oniamentcd  with  numerous  statues,  obelisks, 
&c.  but  few  of  these  have  escaped  the  successive 
ravages  of  the  Turks,  the  French,  and  the  Vene- 
tians. There  are  still  remaining,  however,  many 
fragments  of  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture,  in 
different  quarters  of  the  city.  The  Atmedoa  is 
to  this  day  used  by  the  Turkish  noblesse  as  the 
place  where  they  exercise  themselves  in  their  mili- 
tary game,  called  dijirit.  This  game  consists  in 
darting  a  white  wand,  of  about  four  feet  in 
length,  at  each  other,  whilst  on  horseback ;  in 
avoiding  the  darts  of  their  antagonists ;  in  stopping 
their  horses  when  in  full  gallop,  &c.  The  suc- 
cessful exercise  of  it  requires  great  strength  and 
agility. 

Nothing  can  be  moT«  cqntradictory  than  the 
statements  of  different  travellers,  with  respect  to 
the  population  of  Constantinople.  Habesci  says 
it  amounts  to  1,500,000,  whilst  on  the  other  hand 
Eton  reduces  it  to  less  than  300,000,  and  alleges, 
in  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  computation, 
that  it  does  not  occupy  so  large  a  site  as  the  city 
of  Paris,  and  that  the  buildings  are  smaller,  and 
more  open-  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  pre- 
cisely the  number  of  inhabitants,  as  the  Turks 
Keep  no  registers :  most  modem  travellers,  how- 
ever, concur  in  estimating  the  number  at  about 


400,000.  This  population  is  of  a  very  mixed 
character;  scarcely  one-half  are  Turks,  the  rest 
Greeks,  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Franks.  These 
latter,  when  they  appear  in  the  streets  and  public 
places,  present  a  singular  contrast  in  their  timid 
and  circumspect  behaviour,  to  the  haughty, 
superb  gait,  and  supercilious  appearance  of  the 
Turks. 

The  walking  costume  of  the  females  has  in  it 
something  graceful ;  it  consists  of  a  mantle  which 
covers  the  whole  body,  the  eyes  alone  being  vi- 
sible, so  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
age  of  the  fair  perambulator ;  and  tu  address  a 
lady  in  the  streets  is  considered  a  great  violation 
of  good  manners.  What  gives  a  very  picturesque 
appearance  to  a  Turkish  crowd  is  the  custom 
which  prevails  of  every  different  trade  and 
nation  being  habited  in  ^e  costume  of  his  res- 
pective country  or  profession.  This  produces 
an  almost  endless  variety  of  color  and  pattern 
in  their  dress,  and  presents  groupes  and  combi- 
nations of  effect  which  painters  in  all  coantiies 
have  delighted  to  transfer  to  their  canvas. 

The  Greek  nobility,  resident  at  Constantinople, 
principally  occupy  the  Phonac,  a  northern  dis- 
trict of  the  city.  Their  sole  ambition  appegu^ 
to  be  directed  to  the  obtaining  some  paltry  place 
under  the  Turkish  .government,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  that  of  interpreter,  or  provincial 
governor. 

The  most  terrific  enemy  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Constantinople  is  the  plague.  From  the  year 
1783  to  1785,  it  is  said,  upwards  of  100,000 
children  and  young  persons  fell  victims  to  this 
awful  viMtation.  Most  authors  have  concurred 
in  attributing  the  great  .mvages  committed  by 
this  evil,  rather  to  the  perverse  carelessness  and 
total  inanity  of  die  Turks,  than  to  any  peculiar 
disadvantage  of  the  climate.  This,  however,  is 
by  no  means  healthy,  being  subject  to  eontinua* 
transitions  from  excessive  heat  to  the  piercing 
blasts  of  the  north-east.  Pooquerille  estimates 
the  average  of  the  climate  in  ordinary  yeais  at 
sixty-six  days  of  rain,  four  of  snow,  six  of  fog, 
twenty  cloudy,  forty  variable,  and  fioPteen  thun- 
der; thus,  according  to  this  calculaticwi,  314 
days  of  uniform  serenity  remain.  This  city  is  oc- 
casionally visited  by  tremendous  thnnder*»toiiiM, 
and  earthquakes  are  not  unfrequent.  To  these 
inconveniences  may  be  added  the  scarcity  of 
pure  water  in  many  parts,  and  the  confiaed, 
crooked,  and  ftlthy  state  of  the  streets. in  eveiy 
quarter. 

The  harbour  of  Constantinople  in  respect 
both  to  its  security  and  the  accommodation  it  if 
capable  of  affording  to  ships,  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  separates  the 
Euiopean  quarters,  Galata  and  Pera,  from  the 
noTth  of  the  city,  and  is  formed  of  a  branch  of 
the  Bosphorus.  it  is  about  seven  miles  in  length, 
and  its  breadth  at  the  entrance  is  500  yards.  It 
is  capable  of  containing  1200  ships.  From  its 
curved  outline  and  the  rich  galleys  which  occa- 
sionally ride  at  anchor  upon  its  vrateis,  it,  at 
an  early  period,  obtained  the  appellation  of  the 
Golden  Horn,  which  it  still  retains.  Ships  can 
approach  close  to  the  shore,  and  unload  their 
cargoes  with  the  utmost  fiidlity,  owing  to  tbe 
steepness  of  the  banks  and  the  little  inieeoce 
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the  tides  have  in  these  seas.  The  greatest  in- 
convenience attending  the  harbour  is  said  to  be 
produced  by  a  considerable  current,  which  pre- 
vails along  the  south  side,  and  which  it  requires 
vme  precaution  to  avoid  in  putting  out  to  sea, 
fest  the  vessel  be  driveta  on  the  projecting 
point  of  the  seraglio,  where  there  is  a  tremendous 
torrent 

The  commerce  of  Constantinople  is  insig- 
nificant; Dr.  Clarice  says,  'The  ships  which 
crowd  its  ports  have  no  connexion  with  its  wel- 
fare ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  French,  Venetian, 
Ragman,  Sclavonian,  and  Grecian  vessels,  to  and 
from  the  Mediterranean,  exchanginj;^  the  produce 
of  their  own  countries  for  the  rich  harvests  of 
Poland ;  the  salt,  honey  and  butter  of  ITkraine ; 
the  hides,  tallow,  hemp,  futs  and  metals  of 
Russia  and  Siberia ;  the  whole  of  which  exchange 
is  transaected  in  other  parts  without  any  inteife- 
rence  on  the  part  of  Turkey.'  Thus  with  almost 
d)e  finest  situation,  anfd  some  of  the  greatest  fa- 
cilities of  any  country  in  the  world,  Turkey  is 
comparatively  unknown  as  a  commercial  nation ; 
aid  the  manufisictories  do  not,  at  the  present  day, 
".roduce  a  sufficient  supply  of  goods  for  their 
own  consumption.  They  generally  pay  their  im- 
ports either  in  specie,  or  in  gold  and  diamonds. 
The  intelligent  traveller,  just  quoted,  gives  alto- 
gether a  most  gloomy  picture  of  the  trade  and 
habits  of  this  metropolis.  *  We  landed  at  Galata,' 
says  he,  *  m  the  midst  of  dunghills,  on  which  a 
nomber  of  large,  lean,  and  mangy  dogs  with  their 
whelpj,  wallowing  in  mire,  and  all  covered  with 
fHth  and  slime  were  sprawling  or  feeding.  The 
appearance  of  a  "Frank  (the  name  applied  to  every 
Christian  in  the  Levant  of  whatever  nation,)  in- 
stantly raises  an  alarm  among  the  animals,  who 
•never  bartc  at  the  Turks;  and,  as  they  were 
roused  by  oar  coming  on  shore,  the  noise  became 
so  great  that  we  could  not  hear  each  other  speak. 
To  this  clamour  were  added  the  brawlings  of  a 
dozen  porters,  vociferously  proffering?  their  servi- 
ces, and  beginning  to  sqtiabble  with  each  other 
as  fiist  as  any  of  them  obtained  a  burden.  At 
length  we  were  able  to  move  on,  but  in  such  con- 
fned,  stinking,  and  yet  crowded  lanes,  that  we 
almost  despaired  of  beihg  able  to  proceed.  The 
swarm  of  aogs,  howling  and  barking,  continually 
accompanied  qs,  and  some  of  the  largest  attempted 
to  bite.  When  we  reached  the  little  inn  of 
Pera,  where  a  few  small  rooms,  like  the  divisions 
in  a  rabbit-butch,  had  been  prepared  for  our  re- 
ception, we  saw  at  least  fifty  of  these  mongrels 
collected  round  the  door  of  the  yard,  like  wolves 
disappointed  of  their  prey.  The  late  storms  had 
nnroofed  several  of  the  houses  in  Pera ;  that  in 
which  we  lodged  was  among  the  number;  one 
comer  of  it  had  been  carried  away  with  the  wind, 
so  that,  without  climbing  to  the  top  for  a  view  of 
the  city,  we  commanded  a  fine  prospect  of  the 
Golden  Horn,  and  part  of  Constantinople, 
through  the  walls  of  oui  bed-rooms,  which  were 
open  to  the  air.  Pera  had  recently  suffered  in 
consequence  of  a  conflagration  which  had  nearly 
consumed  every  house  in  the  place.  There  was 
vcason  to  believe  some  improvement  would  take 
place  daring  its  restoration;  but  we  found  it 
nsing  from  its  ashes  like  a  new  phoenix,  without 
the  aligfatest  deviation  from  the  form  and  appear- 


ance of  its  parent.  The  exception  only  of  onr 
or  two  iiouses  formerly  of  wood  and  rebuilt  with 
stone  might  be  noticed ;  but  ail  the  rest  were  as 
ugly,  inconvenient,  and  liable  to  danger  a^i 
before ;  and  were  it  not  for  a  fow  workmen,  em- 
ployed in  fronting  the  houses  of  the  merchants, 
no  stranger  could  discover  that  any  accident  had 
taken  place. 

'  Considering  the  surprising  extent  of  the  citf 
and  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  the  notions  en- 
tertained of  its  commerce,  and  the  figure  it  has 
long  made  in  history ;  all  the  inconveniences  if 
not  the  luxuries  of  life,  might  be  there  expect 
Previous  to  an  arrival,  if  any  enquiry  is  made  of 
merchants  and  other  persons  who  have  visited 
the  place,  as  to  the  commodities  ef  its  markets, 
the  answet  is  almost  always  characterised  by  ex- 
aggerations. They  will  affirm  thait  everything  a 
stranger  can  rec^uire  may  be  purchased  in  Con- 
stantinople as  in  London,  Paris,  or  Vienna^ 
whereas,  if  truth  be  told,  hardly  any  one  artide 
good  in  its  kind  can  be  procured.  Let  a  foreigner 
visit  the  bazaars,  property  so  called,  he  will  see 
nothing  but  slippers,  clutnsy  boots  of  bad  leather, 
coarse  tnoslins,  pipes,  tobacco,  coffee,  codk- 
»hop9,  drugs,  flower-Todts,  second-hand  pistols, 
-poniards,  and  fhe  worst  mantrfactored  wares  in 
the  world.  In  Pera,  where  Greeks  and  Italians 
are  supposed  to  supply  all  the  necessities  of  the 
Franks,  a  few  pitiful  stalls  are  seen,  in  which 
everything  is  dear  and  bad.  Suppose  a  stranger 
to  arrive  from  a  long  journey,  in  want  of  clothes 
for  his  body;  furniture  for  his  lodgings;  books 
or  maps  for  his  instruction  and  amusement; 
paper,  pens,  ink,  cutlery,  shoes,  hats;  in  short, 
those  articles  which  are  found  in  almost  every 
city  of  the  world ;  he  will  find  few  or  none  of 
them  in  Constantinople,  except  of  a  quality  so 
inferior  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  answering 
any  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended.  The 
few  commodities  exposed  for  sale  are  either  exports 
•from  England,  unfit  for  any  other  market,  or, 
which  is  worse,  German  and  Dutch  imitations  of 
English  manufacture.  The  woollen  cloths  are  hardly 
suited  to  cover  the  floor  of  their  own  counting- 
houses;  every  article  of  cutlery  and  hardware  is 
detestable ;  the  leather  used  for  shoes  and  boots 
is  so  bad  that  it  can  scarcely  be  wrought ;  hats, 
hosiery,  lit»*n,  buttons,  buckles,  are  all  of  the 
same  character;  of  the  worst  quality,  and  yet  of 
the  highest  ^;rice.  'But  there  are  other  articles  of 
merchandise,  to  which  we  have  been  accustome^l 
to  annex  the  very  name  of  Turkey,  as  if  they 
were  the  peculiar  produce  of  that  country;  and 
these  at  least  a  foreigner  expects  to  find ;  but  nbt 
one  of  them  can  be  had.  Ask  for  a  Turkish  car- 
pet, you  are  told  you  must  send  for  it  to  Smyrna ; 
for  Greek  wines,  to  the  Archipelago;  for  a 
Turkish  sabre,  to  Dam?  ms;  for  the  sort  of 
stone  expressly  denominated  turquoise^  they  know 
not  what  you  mean ;  for  red  leather,  they  import 
it  themselves  from  Russia  or  from  Africa ;  still 
you  are  said  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  commerce 
of  the  world ;  and  this  may  be  true  enough  with 
reference  to  the  freight  of  vessels  passing  the 
straits  which  is  never  landed.  View  the  exterior 
of  Constantinople,  and  it  seems  the  most  opulent 
and  flourishing  city  of  Europe ;  examme  ?ts  in- 
terior, and  it^  miseries  and  deficience^  arc  so 
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striking,  that  it  must  be  considered  the  meanest 
and  poorest  metropolis  of  the  world. 

'Never  was  there  a  people  in  possession  of 
such  advantages,  who  either  knew  or  cared  so 
little  for  their  enjoyment.  Under  a  wise  govern- 
ment, the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople  might 
obtain  the  riches  of  all  the  empires  of  the  earth. 
Situated  as  tiiev  are,  it  cannot  be  long  before 
other  nations,  depriving  them  of  such  important 
sources  of  wealth,  will  convert  to  better  purpose 
the  advantages  they  have  so  long  neglected.' 

The  police  of  Consttotinople  is  perhaps  un- 
equalled by  that  of  any  other  city  in  the  world, 
and  certainly  exceeds  the  celebrated  system 
adopted  by  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  By  the  Ma- 
hommedan  law,  theft  is  constituted  a  capital 
offence,  yet  the  Government  have  found  it  ex- 
pedient in  some  measure  to  connive  at  its  com- 
mission :  with  this  view  they  have  a  separate 
officer  of  police  to  superiuteod  this  particular 
class  of  criminals.  He  is  styled  zyndan  hasse- 
kisi  (keeper  of  the  prison)  and  is  in  fact  no  other 
than  the  captain,  or  chief  of  thieves.  He  is,  or 
was  lately,  selected  from  the  servants  of  tlie  Aga 
of  the  Janissaries,  and  his  office  is  held  so  long 
as  he  is  considered  capable  of  discharging  its  do- 
ties  ;  his  incapacity  being  deduced  from  his  inar 
bility  to  apprehend  any  particular  thief,  whose 
person  is  sought  after.  Tne  moment  an  offender 
IS  caught,  his  whole  interest  is  put  in  requisition, 
presents  are  sent,  and  the  friends  of  the  delin- 
quent have  immediate  communication  with  the 
zyndan  hassekisi,  who  on  his  part  (should  he  es- 
pouse the  culprit's  cause)  employs  all  his  interest 
with  the  higher  powers  to  sav6  his  life/ and  to  get 
him  transferred  to  the  Bagnio,  or  great  prison  of 
the  Arsenal,  from  whence  after  a  few  weeks 
incarceration  he  manages  to  procure  his  diccharge. 
lu  the  meantime  the  name  of  the  new  thief,  every 
minutia  characteristic  of  his  person,  and  his  most 
favorite  modes  of  carrying  on  his  profession,  are 
noted  down  with  the  most  punctilious  accuracy 
in  the  books  of  the  zyndan,  and  from  this  mo- 
ment he  becomes  a  member  of  the  fraternity.  A 
thief  who  has  not  thus  propitiated  the  favor  of  this 
officer,  is  sure  to  be  executed  the  first  time  he  is 
conTicted.  The  proteges  of  the  zyndan  hassekisi, 
are  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  age  and  country. 
Every  disguise,  from  tliat  of  a  man  of  rank 
to  a  mendicant,  is  assumed  by  them,  and  they 
exercise  their  professional  talents  with  little  or  no 
hazard.  Their  gains,  however,  are  taxed ;  for  not 
only  is  he  who  has  actually  committed  robbery 
obliged  to  give  a  portion  of  the  effects  stolen,  but 
he  against  whom  an  information  is  laid,  and  who 
is  apprehended  on  suspicion,  cannot  procure  his 
release  without  handsomely  paying  for  it.  The 
zyndan,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being 
selected  from  the  corps  of  the  Mumgi,  is  neces- 
sarily a  person  of  some  experience  in  the  preda- 
tory profession;  and  every  thief  being  known  to 
excel  in  some  particular  branch  of  it,  one  for  in- 
stance in  forcing  a  door,  another  for  his  dexterity 
in  picking  locks,  a  third  in  inventing  a  feasible 
pretext  for  entering  a  house,  &c.  when  any  per^ 
son  lodges  a  complaint  at  the  police  office,  he  is 
minutely  interrogated  as  to  all  the  particulars  of 
the  case;  the  zyndan h>sf ekisi  summonses  before 
mm  those  who  are  known  to  pursue  that  particu- 


lar line  of  the  profession,  ana  the  guilty  person 
is  speedily  detected.  Thestoien  property  is  now 
soon  recovered;  notwithstanauig  which,  if  the 
owner  of  it  do  not  handsomely  fee  the  zyndan, 
it  is  divided  amongst  the  thief  and  some 
few  persons  in  office.  The  city  guard  is  com- 
posed of  a  troop  appointed  to  each  gate;  besides 
three  or  four  men  to  most  of  the  streets.  These 
keep  continually  parading  the  city  day  and  night. 
The  gates  are  regularly  closed  one  hour  after 
sunset. 

The  suburbs  of  Constantinople  are  very  thickly 
inhabited,  and  extend  from  the  north  of  the  city, 
near  the  harbour.  The  names  of  the  principal  of 
these,  are  Galata,  Pern,  and  Scutari ;  Galata  is 
chiefly  peopled  by  the  merchants  and  sea-fiuing 
men  of  all  nations.  Pera  occupies  a  lofty  hill 
immediately  to  the  westward  or  Galata;  and  is 
built  almost  exclusively  of  wood  and  unbunt 
bricks.  The  streets  are  confined  and  badly  paved, 
but  the  air  and  vrater  are  salubrious,  and  the 
prospects  it  affords  from  its  elevated  situation  are 
exceed  ingly  beautiful .  Scutari  lies  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Bosphorus,  but  is  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople.  It  is 
built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Chrysopolis  and 
presents  a  remarkably  picturesque  appearance 
from  the  city.  This  suburb  is  the  general  ren- 
dezvous for  the  Asiatic  caravans,  and  is  princi- 
pally remarkable  as  containing  the  finest  cemete- 
ries in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  some  of  them  ex- 
tending for  many  miles  to  the  east  and  south  of 
the  town. 

A  belief  entertained  by  the  Turkish  noblesse, 
that  their  capital  will  one  day  be  re-taken  by  the 
Christians,  has  constituted  this  their  most  fashion- 
able olace  of  residence,  as  being  farthest  re- 
movea  from  the  European  side.  To  these  may 
be  added  the  suburb  of  St.  Demetri,  which  is 
crowded  with  Greeks,  and  Tophana  (the  Iron 
foundry)  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  har- 
bour, and  separated  from  Galata,  by  one  of  the 
cemeteries  of  which  we  have  spoken  above. 
There  is  also  a  village,  in  6ie  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  city,  called  Eyub  from  Eyub  or  Job,  the 
name  of  one  of  Mahomet's  standard-bearers; 
Mahomet  II,  having  in  a  revelation  discovered 
the  burial  place  of  Uiis  man  (who  was  killed  by 
the  Saracens  in  their  first  siege  of  Constantinople) 
caused  a  splendid  mausoleum  and  mosque  to  be 
raised  over  his  ashes. 

The  environs  of  the  capital  exhibit  but  a  me- 
lancholy appearance.  A  few  Greeks  did  indeed 
cultivate  a  portion  of  the  land,  and  are  amply  re- 
paid for  their  toil  by  plentifiil  crops,  but  the  Turks 
often  devastate  and  pillage  them,  unchecked  by  the 
interference  of  the  Government.  Along  the  line  of 
coast,  however,  numerous  splendid  palaces,  with 
beautiful  hanging  gardens,  are  to  be  met  with ;  and 
a  few  vineyaids  are  scattered  about  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pera.  Of  the  character  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  capital  we  shall  speak  more  particu- 
larly under  the  head  Turket.  We  may  add, 
however,  that  the  excessive  indolence  of  the 
Turks,  and  the  wretched  policy  of  their  Govern- 
ment, are  seen  nowhere  beside  in  such  striking 
colors.  E.  long,  of  the  mosque  of  St.  Soohia 
28*  55'  15'  N.  lat.  41°  1'  2r. 

CONSTAT,  in  law,   a  certificate  which  the 
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<M  of  the  pipe  and  auditors  of  the  exchequer 
make  at  the  request  of  any  person  who  intends 
k>  plead  or  move  in  that  court  for  the  dischaurge 
of  anything;  and  the  effect  of  it  is,  the  certify- 
ing what  does  constare  upon  record,  touching 
tbe  natter  in  question.  A  constat  is  held  to  be 
nperior  to  a  certificate ;  because  this  may  err  or 
y  in  its  contents;  that  cannot,  as  certifying 
Qothing  but  what  is  evident  upon  record.  The 
aemplification,  under  the  great  seal,  of  the  en- 
roliDent  of  any  letters  patent,  is  also  called  a 


CONSTEXIATE,  v,  a,%Ln.i     Fr.  corutel- 

Cosstella'tion,  n.  t,  S  lation ;     Ital. 

fontei^f ione ;  Sp.  consteUadon;  lat.  corutel' 
ktts.  To  shine  with  conjoint  lustre;  to  unite 
tbe  splendor  of  several  lucent  bodies.  The  ac- 
cent was  formerly  on  the  first  syllable.  Constrt- 
Udon  signifies  several  stars  forming  one  cluster, 
and  known  by  a  particular  name ;  also,  figurap- 
tiTdy,  any  assemblage  of  excellencies. 

For  the  ttan  of  heaven,  and  the  eoiufeOoHoiu 
thereof,  shall  not  give  their  light.         Itaiak  xiii.  10. 
Fortune  yeven  hath  thia  advexaite : 

8om  vikke  aspect  or  divposition 

Of  Satorne,  by  aom  eofnateliaiim. 

Hath  jevea  na  this,  although  we  had  it  iwoxb. 

Chauoer.  Camt.  Tain, 

Hie  eaith,  the  air,  resoimded ; 
Tbe  heavena  and  mil  the  conttdlaiiom  rang. 

mumU  Pandim  Lett. 


Gieat  coBitifBtiona,  and  soeh  aa 
ifllo  knowledge,  do  nothing  till  they  outdo  all. 

Bnwm?9  Vulgar  Brrmn, 
The  wwidiHA'^  ia  a  cemUiBaiion  or  conjnnctnre  of 
an  thoK  goipel  gracea,  faith,  hope,  charity,  aelf-de- 
nlal,  repentance,  and  the  reat. 

Hammond't  Praet,  Caiechum. 

The  Kveral  things  which  engage  oar  afiectiona  do, 
ia  a  txanicendent  manner,  ahine  forth  and  eonttdSate 
IB  God.  BojfU. 

A  comfeBiKion  is  but  one ; 
TiKmgh  'tia  a  train  of  atais.  Dryden, 

'f  vnxj  poliahed  gem  we  find, 
niaminating  heart  or  mind. 

Provoke  to  imitation; 

No  wonder  Friendahip  doea  the  same. 

That  jewel  of  the  poreat  flame. 

Or  rather  oomtettolfon.  ijowper, 

CoNSTCLUkTioN,  in  astronomy,  is  a  system  of 

Kveial  stars  near  one  another.     Astronomers 

aot  only  mark  out  tbe  stars,  but,  to  bring  them 

icto  Older,  they  distinguish  them  bv  their  situa- 

tioDs  and  positions  in  respect  to  eacn  other ;  and 

distnbute   them   into    constellations,    allowing 

xveral  stars  to  make  up  one  constellation.    For 

^e  better  distinguishing  them,  they  reduce  these 

cQQstdlations  to  the  forms  of  animals,  as  men, 

balls,  bears,  &c. ;  or  to  the  images  of  some 


distributing  it  into  forty-eight  constellations ;  but 
the  mddem  astronomers  comprehend  the  whole 
starry  firmament,  dividing  it  into  three  regions, 
viz.  the  zodiac,  the  region  above,  and  that  below 
it. 

CONSTERNATION,  ». «.  Fr.  conUenuUum ; 
Ital.  amstemazione ;  Span,  eonstemacion;  Lat. 
constemo.  Excessive  surprise;  dismay;  won- 
der ;  utter  helplessness  arising  from  fear. 

They  find  the  same  holy  coiutemaiitm  upon  them- 
aelvea  that  Jacob  did  at  Bethel,  which  he  called  the 
gate  of  heaven.  So¥th. 

The  nativea,  dubious  whom 
They  must  obey,  in  eomtermtum  wait 
Till  rigid  conquest  will  pronounce  their  liege.  PkU^, 

The  nature  of  courage  ia,  without  a  question,  to  be 
conversant  with  danger ;  but,  in  the  palpable  night  of 
their  terrois,  men  under  oonttemaium  auppoee,  not 
that  it  ia  the  danger,  which,  by  sure  instinct,  calla  out 
the  courage  to  resist  it,  but  that  it  ia  the  courage 
which  produces  the  danger.  Bmke» 

COTJSTIPATE,  v.  a.  J     Fr.  coni^jper;  Ital. 

Constipa'tion,  n.  s.  icottipare;  Span,  con^ 
stipar;  Lat  constipare.  To  render  tnick;  to 
compress  into  little  space.  The  act  of  compress- 
ing or  condensing ;  stoppage  from  fulness ;  cos- 
tiveness  of  the  intestines.  Both  the  verb  and  the 
noim  are  now  chiefly  used  in  the  latter  sense* 

Of  cold,  the  property  ia  to  condense  and  constipate. 

Bacon, 

This  worketh  by  the  detention  of  the  apirita,  and 
eonttipaihn  of  the  tangible  parte,  /d.  Natural  Hutory. 

Omitting  honey,  which  ia  laxative,  and  the  pow- 
der of  aome  loadatonea  in  this,  doth  rather  comstipatc 
and  bind,  than  purge  and  loosen  the  belly.  - 

BroHme't  Vulgm  Erroun, 

It  may,  by  amassing,  cooling,  and  comtipatmg  of 
waters,  turn  them  into  rain.  Ra^  on  the  Creation, 

The  inactivity  of  the  gall  occasions  a  conttipation  of 
the  belly.  ArhuOmot  on  AUmenta. 

There  might  arise  aome  yertiginoua  motions  or 
whirlpools  in  the  matter  of  the  chaos,  whereby  the 
atoms  might  be  thrust  and  crowded  to  the  middle  of 
those  whirlpools,  and  there  constipate  one  another  into 
great  solid  globes.  Bentley. 

It  requires  either  absolute  fulness  of  matter,  or  a 
pretty  dose  cofufipotiofi  and  mtftual  contact  of  its  par- 
ticles. Id. 


C0'NSTITUTE,t7.fl.  &n.s.^  Fr.  coruti- 
Co'nstituter,  n.  s.  tuer ;  Ital.  cot- 

Constitu'tiok,  n.  «.  tituire;  Span. 

Cunstitu'tional,  adj,  constittar;  lAi. 

Constitu'tionalist,  n.  i.  yconstituere.  To 
Constitu'tionally,  adv»  constitute  is, 
Constiti/tionist,  n.  s.  to  make  to  be ; 

Constitu'tive,  adj.  to  give  regular 

Comsti'tuent,  n.  s.  &  a($'.  J  existence  to ; 
to  set  up ;  to  fix ;  to  ordain ;  to  depute ;  to  ap- 
point to  office.     The  constituter  is,  the  person 


tiuogi  known,  as  of  a  crown,  a  harp,  a  balance,  .  who  performs  these  acts ;  and  the  power  by 


&c.;  or  give  them  the  names  of  tnose,  whose 
OKmories  they  wish  to  transmit  to  future  ages. 
J^  division  of  the  stars  by  images  and  figures 
i>  of  great  antiquity,  for,  in  the  Book  of  Job, 
OrioDyArctunis,  and  the  Pleiades  are  mentioned ; 
aid  we  meet  with  the  names  of  many  constella- 
tions in  the  writings  of  Homer  and  Uesiod. 
Tbe  andenta,  in  their  division  of  the  firmament, 
took  io  only  so  much  as  came  tmder  their  notice. 
Vol.  VL 


which  he  performs  them  is  denominated  consti- 
tutive. The  noun,  constitute,  of  old  meant  an 
established  law.  As  an  adjective,  constituent 
signifies  that  which  makes  anything  what  it  is; 
that  which  is  an  essential,  integral  part  of.  As  a 
noun,  it  deiM>tes  the  person  or  thing  which  per- 
forms the  act  of  constituting;  an  indispensably 
necessary  part  of;  he  who- 'deputes  another  to 
act  for  him.    Constitution  hat  several  meanings. 

2C 
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The  two  prominent  are,  form  of  government; 
the  state  of  the  body  with  relation  to  strength 
and  weakness,  health  and  disease.  It  also  de- 
notes the  act  of  constituting;  mode  of  being; 
particular  textuie  of  parts ;  natural  qualities ; 
disposition  witli  respect  to  temper;  particular 
law ;  established  usage.  Constitutional,  is  that 
which  is  inherent  in  the  corporeal  constitution ; 
in  conformity  with  the  civil  constitution.  Consti- 
tutionally meant  done  'egally ;  done  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  constitution.  A  oonstitu- 
tionist  b  one  who  is  zealous  for  the  constitution  - 
under  which  he  lives;  a  constitutionalist,  one 
who  adheres  to,  or  who  has  assisted  in  forming,  a 
constitution.  The  last  of  these  words  is  chiefly 
applied  to  those  who  formed,  or  defended,  the 
rrench  constitution  of  1791. 

We  lawfully  may  observe  the  positive  coMfiMioiM 
of  our  own  churches.  Hooker, 

Dametas,  according  to  the  corndttUion  of  a  dnll 
head,  thinks  no  better  way  to  show  himself  wise  than 
by  sospectiag  every  thing  in  his  way.  Sidnqf, 

Some  dear  friend  dead ;  else  noUiing  in  the  world 
Could  turn  so  much  the  eomiiivtum 
Of  any  constant  man. 

Shaispeon.     Merchant  of  Venice. 
The  Norman  conquering  all  by  might, 
Miadng  our  customs,  and  the  form  of  right, 
With  foreign  oonttUutiont  he  had  brought.      DtuaeL 
Although  it  be  placed  among  the  non-naturals,  that 
is,  such  as,  neither  naturally  eomtUntioe  nor  merely 
f        deftmctive,  do  preserve  or  destroy. 

Broumt^t  Vfdgair  Erromt, 
We  must  obey  laws  appointed  and  comtUuiod  by 
lawful  authority,  not  against  the  law  of  God. 

Tt^lor't  Holy  Lwing, 
Their  first  composure  and  origination  requires  a 
higher  and  nobler  oom/steenf  than  chance. 

Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind, 
He  defended  himself  with  undaunted  courage,  and 
less  passion  than  was  expected  from  his  eomtitution. 

Clarendont 
ilie  elements  and  oonttihUioe  parts  of  a  schismatick, 
being  the  esteem  of  himself,  and  the  contempt  of 
others.  Deeagf  of  Piety, 

The  obstruction  of  the  mesentery  is  a  great  impedi- 
ment to  nutrition :  for  the  lymph  in  those  glands  is  a 
necessary  eanttitment  of  the  aliment. 

Arhuthnot  onAUmeHt, 

Amongst  many  bad  e£fects  of  this  oily  eomtitvstien, 

there  is  one  advantage ;  such  who  arrive  to  age,  are 

not  subject  to  stricture  of  fibres.  Id, 

Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  to  admit  the 

nominal  division  of  cofWfiMMMtfte,  and  anti-constitu- 

tionists.  BoHnghroke, 

It  is  impossible  that  the  figures  and  sizes  of  ito 

eometitmeni  particles  should  be  so  justly  adapted,  as  to 

touch  one  another  in  every  point.     BenOey^M  Sermom, 

Hiis  is  nune  beneficial  than  any  other  aonttitution. 

Id. 
This  light  being  ti^iected  through  the  parallel 
prisms,  if  it  suffered  any  change  by  the  refraction  of 
one,  it  lost  that  impression  by  the  contrary  refraction 
of  the  other :  and  so,  being  restored  to  its  pristine  oomi 
ttittUion,  became  of  the  same  condition  as  at  first. 

NewUmU  Optickt, 
It  is  not  probable  any  eomtittMonal  illness  will  be 
eoBunmucated  with  the  small-pox  by  inoculation. 

Sharp's  Smyery, 

Fierce  lioentioosncss  begets  violent  restrainto.  The 

nilitary  aim  is  the  sole  reliance ;  and  then,  call  your 

ttmmUtaiiim  what  yoa  please,  it  is  the  sword  that 
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The  civil  power,  like  eveiy  other  that  calli 
in  the  aid  of  an  ally  stronger  than  itself,  perishes  by 
the  assistanee  it  receives.  Bmit, 

A  true  natural  aristoeracy  is  not  a  lepanito  inteiest 
in  the  state,  or  separable  frosa  it.  It  m  an  nwrnfisl 
integrant  part  of  any  large  body  rightly  renrtiiiNirf. 

Id. 

By  a  oenttitmtional  policy*  working  after  the  pattern 
of  nature,  we  receive,  we  hold>  we  tiaosmit  our 
government  and  our  privileges,  in  the  -same  fsanner  in 
which  we  eiyoj  and  transmit  our  property  and  lives. 

Id. 

I  could  wish,  undoubtedly^  (if  idle  wishes  were  not 
the  most  idle  of  all  things,)  U>  make  every  part  of  my 
conduct  agreeable  to  every  one  of  my  eonstUitents,  Id. 

I  have  often  observed,  in  the  coarse  of  my  experi- 
enoe  of  human  life,  that  eveiy  man,  even  the  woitt, 
has  something  good  about  him;  though  very  often 
nothing  else  than  a  happy  temperament  of  oonstiiMtian 
inclining  him  to  this  or  Uiat  virtue.  Anw. 

But  wUl  sincerity  sufl^  T 
It  is  indeed  above  all  price. 

And  must  be  made  the  basis  ; 
But  every  virtue  of  the  soul 
Must  eonttitttte  the*  charming  whole. 
All  shining  in  their  places.  Camper. 

Patient  of  eonstitutional  control. 
He  bears  it  with  meek  manliness  of  soul.        Id. 
There  are  valetudinarians  in  reputation  as  well  as  in 
eonttiiution ;  who,  being  conscious  of  their  weak  part, 
avoid  the  least  breath  of  air,  and  supply  their  want  of 
stamina  by  care  and  circumspection. 

Sheridan    Sekoolf^  SeandmL 

Constitutions,  Apo^jolical,  a  collection  of 
regulations  attributed  to  the  apostles,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  collected  by  St.  Clement, 
whose  name  they  likewise  bear,  it  is  the  general 
opinioo,  however,  that  they  are  spurious,  and 
that  St.  Clement  had  no  hsmd  in  them.  They 
appeared  first  in  the  fourth  century,  but  haTc 
been  much  changed  and  corrupted  since.  They 
are  divided  into  eight  books,  conaistiag  of  a  great 
number  of  rules  and  precepts,  relating  to  the 
duties  of  Christians,  and  particularly  &e  cere- 
monies and  discipline  of  the  church. 


Fr.  cotUrmiMdre; 
Ital.  cottrigntre ;  Sp. 
constrcnir  ;  Lat.  con- 
itringertf  from  con 
and  itnHgert.  To 
J  compel ;  to 


CONSTRAIN,  t;.  a. 

Const&a'inable,  «if. 

Constra'inedlt,  aav, 

Constra'iner,  n.  s. 

Constra'int,  fl.1. 

Constra'intive,  a^. 
by  force ;  to  Tiolate ;  to  embrace  closely';  to  tie 
together;  to  constringe;  to  produce  in  opposi- 
tion to  nature;*  to  withbola.  OTerpowering 
force;  oompui8ion;sctofreBtraiDing  the  desire; 
confinement. 

But  all  for  nought,  the  end  is  this,  diat  ha 

Cemtrained  was  he  nedes  must  her  wed. 

And  taketh  this  olde  wif  ,  and  godi  to  bad. 

Saw  I,  alas!    whom  care  of  force  dodi  ao  eem- 


To  wale  the  day,  aad  wale  the  night  coBlinmaUy  in 
payne.  Bnri  afSeeny. 

Wherewith  he  gript  her  gorge  with  so  great  painr. 

That  soon  to  loose  her  wicked  bonds  did  her  eeaettwine. 

I^jtenser,     faerie  Qaaene. 

His  limbs  were  waxen  weak  and  raw. 
Thro'  long  imprisoBment,  and  hard  osiii*vm««       id. 
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Whflicu  men  b«fbre  stood  bound  in  conadenee  to 
do  M  reason  teacheth,  they  are  now  by  virtue  of  hu- 
laan  law  amttramabte ;  and^  if  they  outwardly  trans- 
gttM,  punishable.  Hooker. 

What  occasion  it  had  given  them  to  think,  to  their 
greater  obduration  in  evil,  that  through  a  ir6ward  and 
wanton  desire  of  innovation  we  did    comtrainedljf 
tliose  things,  for  which  conscience  was  pretended.  Id, 
Thy  sight,  which  should 
Make  our  eyes  flow  with  joy, 
Coiutrmm  them  weep.       Shakipeore.  Coriol&mu 
I  did  suppote  it  should  be  on  eonatramt ; 
Bat,  heaven  be  thanked,  it  is  but  voluntary. 

Id.     King  John, 
Her  spotless  chastity, 
fnhnman  tndton !   you  foiuiramed  and  forced. 

Id.     Tihu  Andronkut. 
Not  through  any  anulraming  necessity,  or  comtraiiH 
tke  vow.  Carew't  CormoaU. 

The  soft  weapons  of  paternal  persuasions,  after 
mankind  began  to  forget  the  original  giver  of  life,  bye- 
came  overweak  to  resist  the  first  inclination  of  ovil ; 
or  after,  when  it  became  habitual,  to  oomstram  it. 

RaUigh. 
Lore  must  freehearted  be,  and  voluntaiy. 
And  not  inchanted,  or  by  fate  conttrained.        Daeia. 

Bitter  comtraini,  and  sad  occasion  dear. 
Compels  me  to  disturb  your  season  due. 

JUUton.     Lycidas. 
In  this  northern  tract  our  hoarser  throats 
Utter  unripe  aad  ill  comtrmined  notes.  WmUer. 

My  sire  in  caves  cmatraina  the  winds. 
Can  with  a  hresuh  their  clam'rous  rage  appease  ; 
They  fear  his  whistle,  and  forsake  the  seas.    Dryden. 

Namnr  subdued,  is  England's  palm  alone ; 
The  rest  besieged,  but  we  comtrained  the  town.       Id, 

Comtraimed  him  in  a  bird,  and  made  him  fly 
With  paity-colored  plumes,  a  chatt'ring  pye.  Id. 

Like  you,  a  man ;  and  hither  led  by  fame, 
^ot  by  eomtraint,  but  by  my  choice,  I  came.  Id. 

The  constant  desire  of  happiness,  and  the  eonOmint 
it  putt  upon  us  to  act  for  it,  nobody,  I  think,  accounts 
an  abridgment  of  liberty.  Locke. 

Bf ery  one's  aatnral  genius  should  be  carried  as  far 
w  it  could,  bnt  to  attempt  the  putting  another  upon 
him  will  be  but  labour  in  vain  ^  and  what  is  so  plus* 
tered  ou  will  at  best  sit  but  untowardly,  and  have  al- 
ways hanging  to  it  the  ungracefiilneas  of  constrahu 
and  affectation.  Id 

When  to  his  hist  ^gytthns  gave  the  rein, 
^  fate  or  we  the  adnlt'rous  act  eonttrum  f 

Pep^e  Odgeteg 
How  the  strait  stays  the  slender  waist  eontHnin, 

Sweet  bird,  whom  the  winter  comhraxnt-^ 

And  seldomnAother  it  can— 
To  seek  a  retmnt  while  he  leigns^ 

In  the  well-sheltered  dwellings  of  man.  Ceiwper. 

CONSTRI'CT,  V.  «. Y     Fr.  am»trktum ;  IL 

CoMfTBi'cTivE,  adj.  (cottrmone ;  Spaa,  con^ 

roMSTai'cTioii,  n.<.  is(rk;ci(m;    Lat.    can- 

CoasTRi'cT^ft,  n.s.    J  Urmgere,  amstrietum. 

To  bind;  to   press  tight  together;,  to  contract; 

to  cauM  to  shrink.    Contraction ;  shrinking  to- 

getbec;   compression  produced  by  some  inters 

nal  qua%.     Having  the  power  of  causing  to 

contract;  the  agent  ia  the  act  of  so  causing. 

The  air,  whkh'  these  receive  into  the  lung»,  may 

*Bvs  to  render  their  bodies  equiponderant  to  the  wa- 

tar  ;  and  the  caiieteietien  or  dilatation  |of  it  may  pro* 

bably  a«ist  thua  to  ascend  or  descend  in  the  water. 

Rag  on  tke  CrmtimK 


Such  things  as  oemtrict  the  fibres,  and  strengthen 
the  solid  parU.  Arimtknot  on  Diet. 

He  supposed  the  comtrieton  of  the  eyelids  must  be 
strengthened  in  the  supercilious. 

Id.  and  Pop^t  Mart.  Scrib. 

CONSTRraOE,  t;.  a.  >      Fr.  conttrir^efU ;  It. 

Constri'ngent,  adj.    f  eostringente ;  Lat.  con- 

ttringem,  comtringere.    To  compress,  or  bind 

together,   the  particles  of  a  substance ;  to  force 

anything  to  contract  itself.      Having  a  binding 

quality.    See  Cowstraiwt,  and  Constrict. 

The  dreadful  spout, 

Wlilch  shipmen  do  the  hurricano  call, 

^ifi^ed  in  mass  by  the  ahnigfaty  sui 


Ctmetringedi 


Tkomton's  Winter. 
Fr.  and  Ital.  con- 
strtdre;  Span.  1:01%'' 
struir;  Lit.  con- 
>struere.  To  build; 
to  frame;  to  form  ; 
to  put  together.  The 
act  of  building;  the 


„   ^  sun. 

Troika  and  Orttdda, 
Try  a  deep  well,  or  a  conservatory  of  snow,  where 
the  cold  may  be  more  eon»iri$^eni. 

Bttan*9  Natmai  Ui$torg. 
Strong  liquors,  especially  iniammatory  spirits,  in- 
toxicate, eontiringe,  harden  the  fibres,  and  coagulate 
the  fluids.  Arbmhnot. 

Winter  binds 
Our  strengthened  bodies  in  a  cold  embrace 
Contirit^ent.  *"" 

CONSTRUCT,  P.O. 

CoNSTRUC'tER,  71.  s. 
CoNSTRtT'CTION,  «.  f. 
CONSTRU'CTIOUAL,  adj. 
CONSTRU'CTIVE,  adj. 

Const Ru'cTiv  ELY,  adv. 

CONST&I/CTURE,  n.  S.      _j  «w  w.  .*«ii«iiig  ,  me 

form  of  a  building,  construction :  disposition  o' 
parU;  giamoMtical  arrangement  of  word:*;  in> 
terpreutMs;  meaning;  mental  representation; 
manser  of  describing  a  geometrical  figure  or  pro- 
blem ;  mamcr  of  reducing  a  known  equa- 
tion into  lines  and  figures.  See  the  next  arti- 
cle. Constructive  and  constnictively  signify,  by 
conslnictioo. 

In  whkh  sense  aWhnogh  we  judge  the  apostle's 
words  to  have  been  nttere4,  yet  hereunto  we  do  not 
require  them  to  yield,  that  think  any  other  tumjiuj. 
ft'on  more  sound.  Hooker. 

There's  no  art 
To  show  the  mind's  conetrwHon  in  the  face 

Skakspeare. 
This  label,  whose  containing 
Is  so  from  sense  in  hardness,  that  I  can 
Make  no  collection  of  it ;  let  hhn  shew 
His  skttl  in  the  oonttrmc^ion. 

Skakipeeire.  CymbeHne. 
It  cannot,  thexefin«,  nnto  reasonable  constructions 
seem  strange,  or  savour  ef  singularity,  that  we  have 
examined  this  point.  EkeumeTt  Vulgar  Erroun. 

Let  there  be  an  admiration  of  those  divine  attributes 
and  prerogatives,  for  whose  manifesting  he  was  pleased 
to  eomtruet  this  vast  M>rkk. 

A^'e  Umffntnem  of  Na9mi  PkiUmpkg. 
Some  particles  constantly,  and  others  in  certain 
eonBtewdontf  have  the  sense  of  a  whole  sentence  con- 
tained in  them,  Zedks. 

They  shaU  the  earth's  otmttmctme  closely  bind. 
And  to  the  centre  keep  the  parts  confined. 

BlackmoTe. 
The  ways   were   made  of  several   layers   of  flat 
stones  and  flint :  the  oonHruction  was  a  little  various, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  the  materials 
which  they  found.  Awbutknof 

Religioii,  in  iu  own  nature,  produces  go6d  will 
towards  men,  and  puto*  the  mildest  eenetrwHion  upon 
every  accident  that  bdals  tham  Speeimter. 

2  C  2  A^ 
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He  that  would  hire  at  ease,  should  always  put  the 
best  coiutruetum  on  business  and  conversation. 

CoUier  on  the  Spleen, 

They  have  a  power  given  to  them,  like  that  of  the 
evil  principle,  to  subvert  and  destroy ;  but  none  to 
eontlniet,  except  such  machines  as  may  be  fitted  for 
further  subversion,  and  further  destruction.      Bwrhe. 

The  precept  given  by  a  wise  man,  as  well  as  a 
great  critic,  for  the  contiructim  of  poems,  is  equally 
true  as  to  states : — ^Non  satis  est  pulchra  esse  poema- 
ta,  dulcia  sunto.  Id. 

Such  coiutruetioe  whole,  residing  in  a  part  only,  is 
one  of  the  most  violent  fictions  of  positive  law,  that 
ever  has  been  or  can  be  made  on  the  principles  of 
artificial  incorporation.  Id, 

If  shrewd,  and  of  a  well  oonttmcted  brain. 
Keen  in  pursuit  and  vigorous  to  retain. 
Your  son  come  forth  a  prodigy  of  skill ; 
As,  wheresoever  taught,  so  formed,  he  will ; 
The  pedagogue,  with  self-complacent  air. 
Claims  more  than  half  the  praise  as  his  due  share. 

Compet* 
But  man  is  a  carnivorous  production. 

And  must  have  meals,  at  least  one  meal  a  day ! 
Ho  cannot  live,  like  woodcocks,  upon  suction. 

But,  like  the  shark  and  tiger,  must  have  prey : 
Although  his  anatomical  cotutme^on 
Bears  vegetables  in  a  grumbling  way. 

Bj/inm**  Don  Jvan, 

Construction,  in  algebra,  a  method  of  re- 
ducing a  known  equation  into  lines  and  figures. 
An  equation  may  be  formed,  or  the  roofs  deter- 
mined, bv  the  intersections  of  a  straight  line 
with  another  line  or  curve,  of  equal  dimensions 
with  the  equation  to  be  constructed;  for  the 
roots  of  the  equation  are  the  ordinates  of  the 
curve  at  the  points  of  intersection  with  the  right 
line;  and  it  is  generally  understood^  that  a 
curve  may  be  cut  by  a  right  line  in  as  many 
points  as  its  dimensions  amount  to.  In  this 
manner,  therefore,  a  simple  eouation  will  be 
constructed  by  the  intersection  of  one  right  line 
with  another;  a  quadratic  equation,  or  an  af- 
fected equation  of  the  second  rank,  by  the  inter- 
section of  one  right  line  with  a  circle,  or  any  of 
the  conic  sections,  which  are  all  lines  of  the  se* 
cond  order,  and  which  may  be  cut  by  the  right 
line  in  two  points,  and  so  produce  the  two  roots 
of  die  quadratic  equation.  A  cubic  equation 
may  be  constructed  bv  the  intersection  of  the 
right  line  with  a  line  of  the  third  order,  &c.  &c. 
If,  however,  some  other  line  of  a  higher  order 
be  made  use  of  instead  of  the  right  line,  then  the 
second  line,  by  whose  intersections  with  the 
former  the  roots  of  the  equation  are  to  be  de- 
termined, may  be  taken  as  many  dimensions 
lower  as  iht  former  is  taken  higher ;  and.  whatever 
be  the  height  of  an  equation,  it  will  generally  be 
constructed  by  the  intersections  of  two  lines, 
whose  dimensions,  when  multiplied  together, 
make  up  the  dimensions  of  the  given  equation. 
Thus,  the  intersections  of  a  circle  with  the  conic 
sections,  or  of  these  with  each  other,  will  con- 
struct the  biquadratic  equations,  or  those  of  the 
fourth  power,  because  2  x  2  :=  4 ;  and  the  in- 
tersections of  the  circle  or  «onic  sections  with  a 
bne  of  the  third  order,  will  construct  the  equa- 
tion of  the  fifUi  and  sixth  powers,  &c.  &c. 


.  >      Fr.    comtuprar ; 
$  Span.    constrSipar  ; 


CO'NSTRUE,  V.  a.  Fr.  tmMtruire ;  Ital.  an- 
trtart;  Span,  comtnar;  Lat.  co^utruere.  To 
show  the  signification  of;  to  explain ;  to  inter- 
pret. 

If  she  give  it  me  I  force  not. 
And  if  she  take  it  again  she  cares  no* 
Conner  what  this  is  and  tell  not. 
For  I  am  fastc  swome,  I  may  not.  Wyat, 

That  much  she  muxd,  yet  could  not  eomttnm  it, 
By  any  ridling  skill  or  commune  wit. 

Spem»er,     Faerie  Qmem. 

I  must  crave  that  I  be  not  so  undeiftood  or  am- 

9tTved,  as  if  any  such  thing,  by  virtue  thereof,  could 

be  done  without  the  aid  and  assistance  of  God's  most 

blessed  Spirit.  Hooker. 

Yet  at  my  parting  sweetly  did  she  smile. 

In  scom  or  friendship,  nill  I  eotatrue  whether 

ShuUupcan    The  Pamiomate  Pilgrim. 
Cmutrue  the  times  to  their  necessities. 
And  you  shall  say,  indeed,  it  is  the  time. 
And  not  the  king,  that  doth  you  injuries. 

Id.    ffemyir. 
Yirgil  is  so  very  figurative,  that  he  requires  (I 
may  almost  say)  a  grammar  apart  to  comelrme  him. 

Ihjdem, 

Thus  we  are  put  to  eoiutftie  and  paraphrase  oar  own 

words,  to  free  ourselves  either  from  the  ignorance  or 

malice  of  nur  adversaries.  StUUmgfltet. 

When  the  word  it  comlrmd  into  iu  idea,  the  doable 

moaning  vanishes.  Addimm  on  Andemt  Medals. 

CONSTU'PRATE,  v,  a. 
Constupra'tion,  n. «.  ^ 

Lat.  constuprare.    To  ravish ;'  to  debauch';  to 
defile.    Violation;  defilement 

Their  wives  and  loveliest  daughters  eonstitprttied. 

Bmttm, 
The  very  sight  is  a  kind  of  eotuhifirai^OH. 

Bp.  Hall. 

CONSUBSI'ST,  v.  fi.  To  exist  at  the  same 
time  with. 

There  are  some  who  hold  two  eotmAiiaiing  wil1«. 
an  active  and  an  elective,  the  latter  continually  di- 
recting the  former.  Ab.  Tmeker. 

CONSUALIA,  in  antiquity,  feasts  held  in 
honor  of  the  god  Consus,  or  Neptune.  They 
were  introduced  with  a  magnificent  cavalcade, 
because  Neptune  was  reputed  to  have  first  taught 
men  the  use  of  horses.  Evanderns  said  to  have 
first  instituted  this  feast ;  it  was  re-established  by 
Romulus,  because  some  god,  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  Consus,  suggested  to  him  the  rape  of 
the  Sabines.  To  this  feast  all  his  neighbours 
were  invited ;  and,  to  draw  the  greater  concourse 
of  people,  he  gave  out  that  he  had  found  an  altar 
hid  under  the  ground,  which  he  intended  to 
consecrate,  with  sacrifices  to  the  god  to  whom  it 
had  been  orinnally  erected.  Taking' advantage 
of  the  confidence  of  the  people  who  bad  as- 
sembled, and  who  were  tnen  engaged  in  the 
solemnities  and  sacrifices  of  the  festival,  he  for- 
cibly seized  and  carried  away  all  their  women. 
The  ;consualia  were  of  the  number  of  tacrtd 
feasts.  Oriffinally,  they  were  not  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  circu^  whence  Valerius  l^imus 
says,  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women  was  effected  at 
the  games  of  the  circus.  Plutardi  observes,  that 
during  this  solemnity,  horses  and  asMS  were  ex- 
emptwl  from  all  labor,  and  were  led  through  the 
streets  adorned  with  crowns  and  garlands,  fcc* 
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Festus  says,  the  Cavalcade  was  perfonned  with 

mules;  it  being  an  opinion,  that  this  was  the 

first  animal  used  to  draw  the  car.   Seryius  places 

tbeconsualia  on  the  13th  August;  Plutarch  on 

the  18th,  and  the  old  Roman  cdendar  on  the  21  st 

of  that  month. 

CONSUBSTA'NTIATE,t;.a.,».i.NFr.  eon- 

Cohsubstaktia'tion,  fi.  s.  [iiadj.f  ndtstanr- 

Consubsta'ntial,  of^.  \tiel;Sp. 

CONSUBSTA'NTIALITTy  ft.  9.  i  COTUUb- 

Consubsta'ntialist,  n.  s.  J  stancial ; 

Lat.  amiubitarUiaUs,  To  unite  in  one  common 
substance  6r  nature;  to  profess  consubstantia- 
tioD.  Consubstantiate,  as  an  adjective,  means 
uDited.  Consubstantial  is,  having  the  same  es- 
sence; being  of  the  same  nature.  Consubstan- 
tiality  signifies,  existence  of  more  than  one  in  the 
jianie  subject ;  participation  in  the  same  nature. 
A  Lutheran  b  a  consubstantialist. 

The  Lord  our  God  is  bnt  one  God ;  in  ^rhich  indi- 
Tisible  unity,  notwithstandiog  we  adore  the  Father, 
u  being  altogether  of  himself,  we  glorify  that  cotuub- 
Mttntiai  Word,  which  is  the  Son  ;  we  bless  and  mag- 
nify that  eo-esaential  Spirit,  eternally  proceeding  from 
both,  which  ia  the  Holy  Ghoet.  Hooker, 

It  continaetb  a  body  enuuAitaftfia/  with  oar  hodies ; 
a  body  of  the  same,  both  nature  and  measure,  which 
it  had  on  eartb.  Id, 

In  their  conceits  the  human  nature  of  Chrbt  was 
not  eram&flanlsal  to  oum,  but  of  another  kind. 

Brerewood. 

He  might  almuat  oamAtUnUiaie  and  unite  himself 
to  his  Saviour.  Hammond, 

The  eternity  of  the  Son's  generation,  and  his  co- 
eternity  and  conmbiitmiialitjf  with  the  Father,  when 
he  came  down  from  heaven.        Id.  on  Fundamenialt, 

Transubstantiation,  eokmbtiantiation,  real  presence, 
aiUdes  and  distinctions  set  op  by  men  without  aatho« 
ri^  fmm  Scriplare,  and  other  less  differences,  which 
good  Christiana  may  diflEsr  about  without  endangering 
their  salvation.  Locke, 

The  do$umb9kmUiatiMp  church  and  priest, 
Refuse  communion  to  the  Calvinist.        Dryden, 
In  the  point  of  oonnbtkuUiaiion,  towards  the  latter 
end  of  his  life,  he  changed  his  mind.  Atterbmy, 

CoNSUBSTANTiATiON,  ofiontfioc,  was  a  term 
first  used  by  tbe  fiithers  of  the  councils  of  An- 
tioch  and  Nice,  to  express  the  orthodox  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  the  more  precisely,  and  to  serve 
as  a  barrier  and  precaution  against  the .  errors 
and  subtleties  of  tne  Arians,  who  owned  every 
thing  except  tne  consubstantiality.  The  Arians 
allowed  that  the  word  was  God,  as  having  oeen 
made  God;  but  they  denied  that  he  was  the 
same  God,  and  of  the  same  substance  with  the 
Father;  accordingly,  they  exerted  themselves  to 
the  utmost  to  abolish  the  use  of  the  word.  The 
emperor  Constantine  used  all  his  authority  with 
the  bishops  to  have  it  expunged  out  of  the  sym- 
bols; but  it  was  retaineo,  and  is  sti  lithe  distin- 
guishmg  criterion  between  an  Athanasian  and  an 
Arian.  Curcellsus  maintains,  that  it  was  an 
innovation  in  doctrine  in  the  council  of  Nice, 
to  admit  an  expression,  the  use  of  which  had 
been  abolished  ny  the  council  of  Antiocli. 

CONSU'ETTJDE,  n.  i.  Ut.  eatauetudo. 
Custom  or  usage. 
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CCNSUI^n.*.    -s     Fr.    Ital.    Span.    Lat. 
Co'nsular,  oJ;.     f  consul.    The  chief  magis- 
Co'nsulaby,  adj.  \  trate  of  the  Roman  re- 
Co'nsulate  n.  s.  i  public,  and,  for  a  short 
Co'nsulship.  n.  i .  J  period,  of  the  French ;  an 
officer  commissioned  to  reside  in  a  foreign  port, 
to  protect  the  commerce  of  his  nation.      In 
Rome,  consular  roan  was  one  who  had  filled  the 
office  of  consul.    Consulate  and  consulship  sig- 
nify, the  office  of  consul.    See  the  next  article. 

Or  never  be  so  noble  as  a  eonttd. 
Nor  yoke  with  him  for  tribune. 

Shakipeare,     Ccriolamu, 

Rose  not  the  comutar  men,  and  left  their  places. 
So  soon  as  thou  sat'st  down  ?       Ben  Jonmm'e  Catiline. 
The  patricians  should  do  very  ill. 
To  let  the  contnUhip  be  so  defiled.  li. 

ConmU  of  moderate  power  in  calms  were  made ; 
When  the  Gauls  came,  one  sole  dictator  swayed. 

Dryden, 

His  name  and  coiuidaU  were  effaced  out  of  all  pub- 
lick  registers  and  inscriptions.  Addison  on  Italy. 

The  coneuiar  power  had  only  the  ornaments,  with, 
out  the  force,  of  the  royal  authority.  Spectator^ 

Consuls,  m  Roman  history,  were  two  magis- 
trates invested  with  supreme  authority  for  one 
year,  and  annually  chosen  in  the  Campus  M'\r- 
tins.  Brutus  and  Collatinus,  the  two  first  con- 
suls, were  elected  A.U.C.  244.  For  144  years 
afterwards  the  consuls  were  always  chosen  from 
patrician  families,  but  the  people,  A.U.C.  388, 
obtained  the  privilege  of  electing  one  of  the  con- 
suls from  their  own  body,  and  sometimes  both 
were  plebeians.  The  first  consul  among  the  ple- 
beians was  L.  Sextius.  The  legitimum  tempus, 
the  time  fixed  by  law  for  the  consulship,  was 
forty-three  years  of  age.  The  candidate  was 
always  to  appear  at  the  election  as  a  pri^'ate  man, 
without  a  retinue,  and  it  was  requisite  before  he 
canvassed  for  the  office,  that  he  should  have  dis- 
charged the  functions  of  a  qusstor,  ndilc,  and 
prxtor.  Sometimes  these  qualifications  were 
disregarded.  Valerius  Corvinus  was  made  a 
consul  in  his  twenty-third  year,  and  Scipio  in 
his  twenty-fourth.  Young  Marius,  Pompey, 
and  Augustus,  were  also  under  the  proper  age 
when  they  were  invested  with  the  office,  and 
Pompey  had  never  been  quaestor  or  praetor. 

The  power  of  the  consuls  was  unbounded, 
and  they  knew  no  superior  but  the  ^^s  and  the 
laws ;  but,  after  the  expiration  of  (heir  office,  tlieir 
conduct  was  minutely  scrutinised  by  the  people, 
and  their  misbehaviour  often  punished.  Tlie 
badge  of  their  office  was  the  praetexta,  a  robe 
fringed  with  purple,  afterwards  changed  for  the 
toga  picta  or  palmata.  They  were  preceded  by 
twelve  lictors,  carrying  the  fasces,  or  bundle  of 
rods,  in  the  middle  of  which  appeared  an  axe. 
The  axe,  as  being  the  characteristic  rather  of  ty- 
ranny than  of  fr^dom,  was  taken  away  from  the 
fasces  by  Valerius  Publicola,  but  it  was  restored 
by  his  successor.  They  took  the  ^sisces  by  turns 
monthly,  preceded  by  the  lictors,  while  at  Rome, 
lest  the  appearance  of  two  persons  with  the 
badges  of  authority,  should  raise  apprehensions 
in  the  multitude.  While  one  appeared  publicly 
in  state,  only  a  crier  walked  before  the  other 
and  the  lictors  followed  behind  without  the 
fasces.    Their  authority  was  equal,  yet  the  V»- 
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lerian  law  gave  the  right  or  priority  to  tne  elder, 
and  the  Julian  law  to  him  who  had  most  chil- 
dren ;  and  he  was  generally  called  consul-major 
or  prior.  As  their  power  was  absolute,  they 
presided  over  the  senate,  and  could  convene  and 
dismiss  it  at  pleasure.  The  senators  were  their 
counsellors ;  and  among  the  Romans,  the  manner 
of  reckoning  their  years  was  by  the  names  of 
the  consuls.  By  M.  Tullio  Cicerone  et  L.  An- 
tonio Consulibus,  for  instance,  the  year  of  Rome 
G89,  was  always  understood.  This  custom  lasted 
from  A.  U.C.  244,  till  A,U.C.  1294,  or  541  of 
the  Christian  era.  In  public  assemblies  the 
consuls  sat  in  ivory  chairs,  and  held  in  their  hand 
an  ivory  wand,  called  Scipio  ebumeus,  wl^ich 
had  an  eagle  on  its  top  as  a  sign  of  dignity  and 
power.  When  they  had  drawn  by  lot  the  pro- 
vinces over  which  they  were  to  preside  durine: 
their  consulship,  they  went  to  the  capitol  to  offer 
their  prayers  to  the  gods,  and  to  entreat  them  to 
protect  the  republic;  after  this,  they  departed 
from  the  city  arrayed  in  their  military  dress  and 
preceded  by  the  lictors.'  Sometimes  the  provinces 
were  assigned  them  by  appointment  of  the  se- 
nators. At  their  departure  they  were  provided 
by  the  senate  with  whatever  was  requisite  during 
their  expedition.  In  their  provinces,  they  were 
both  attended  by  the  twelve  lictors,  and  equally 
invested  with  legal  authority.  They  were  not 
permitted  to  return  to  Rome  without  the  special 
command  of  the  senate;  and  they  always  re- 
mained in  the  province  till  the  arrival  of  their 
successor.  At  their  return  they  harangued  the 
people,  and  solemnly  protested  that  they  had 
done  nothing  against  the  laws  or  interest  of  their 
country,  but  had  fiadthfully  and  diligently  endea- 
voured to  promote  the  greatness  and  welfere  of 
the  state.  No  man  could  legally  be  consul  two 
years  successively,  yet  this  institution  was  some- 
times broken,  and  we  find  Marius  re-elected 
consul  after  the  expiration  of  his  office  during 
the  Cimbrian  war.  The  office  of  consul,  so  dii;- 
nified  during  the  times  of  the  commonwealth, 
became  a  mere  title  under  the  emperors,  and  re- 
tained nothing  of  its  authority  but  the  useless 
ensigns  of  original  dignity.  £«'en  the  duration 
of  the  office,  which  was  originally  annual,  was 
reduced  to  two  or  three  months  by  Julius  Cae- 
sar ;  but  they  who  were  admitted  on  the  first  of 
January,  denominated  the  year,  and  were  called 
ordinarii.  Tlieir  successors  during  the  year  were 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  suffecti.  Tiberius 
and  Claudius  abridged  the  time  of  the  consul- 
ship ;  and  the  emperor  Commodus  made  no  less 
than  twenty-five  consuls  in  one  year.  Constan- 
tine  the  Great  renewed  the  original  institution, 
and  permitted  them  to  be  a  whole  year  in  office. 
Consuls,  in  trade,*  are  officers  appointed  by 
the  king  at  different  foreign  ports,  to  protect  the 
commerce  of  our  merchants.  They  are  to  keep 
up  a  correspondence  with  the  British  ministers 
residing  in  the  courts  whereon  tlieir  consulate 
depends.  Thev  are  to  attend  to  the  interests  of 
the  nation ;  to  aispose  of  the  sums  given,  and  the 
presents  made,  to  the  lords  and  principals  of 
places,  to  obtain  their  protection,  and  prevent 
insults  of  the  natives  on  the  merchants  of  the 
'  nation.  It  was  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  that 


tbte  consuls  residing  in  the  dominions  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  should  take  inventories  of  the  estates  of 
the  English  dying  intestate  in  Spain ;  and  that 
such  estates  should  be  entrusted  to  two  or  three 
merchants,  for  the  security  and  benefit  of  the 
heirs  and  creditors.  And  it  is  enacted,  by  the 
statute  9th  George  II.,  that  it  shall  be  lawfiil  for 
persons  appointed  by  the  consuls  at  die  ports  of 
Cadiz  and  St.  Mary's  in  Spain,  with  the  majority 
of  the  British  foctors  and  merchants  diere,  to  re- 
ceive from  all  English  and  Irish  ships  trading 
tliere,  any  sums  of  money  not  excecdmg  two 
rials  plate  per  ducat  on  the  freight  of  goods  and 
merchandise  there  imported,  and  on  all  tonnage 
goods,  not  exceeding  two  rials  plate  per  ton, 
and  all  their  bills  of  lading  shall  specify  to  pay 
the  same,  under  the  denomination  of  contribu- 
tion. And  that  all  British  and  Irish  commanders, 
trading  to  the  said  ports,  and  delivering  there, 
shall,  within  ten  days  after  their  arrival,  deliver 
a  manifesto,  upon  oath,  specifying  the  particulars 
of  the  cargo,  and  to  wnom  consigned ;  which 
oath  is  to  be  administered  by  the  consul,  or  by  a 
person  appointed  by  him ;  and  the  clearances 
shall  be  detained  till  payment  of  the  money 
is  made ;  and,  should  any  depart  without  his 
clearances,  the  consul,  on  the  return  of  any  such 
master  to  any  port  in  the  king's  dominions,  may 
have  an  action  at  law  against  him  for  the  said 
money.  All  monies  raised  to  be  applied  to  the 
relief  of  shipwrecked  mariners,  or  other  distroseJ 
persons,  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  such  other 
nenevolent  uses  as  the  consul  shall  appoint. 

CONSU'LT,  v.a.,i>.n.&n.«.^      Fr.    consul- 

Conshlta'tiow,  n. ».  fter;  Ital.  con- 

Consulta'tive,  fl4^*.  K sultan;     Sp. 

Consu'lter,  «.  5.  kctmsultar;LaX. 

Consit'ltive,  (»$.  /  consulere.  To 

deliberate  together;  to  ask  advice  of;  to  act 
with  a  reference  to ;  to  debate  on ;  to  contrive. 
Consult  and  consultation  are  synonymous ;  bnt 
the  latter  is  most  in  use  in  prose,  the  fortner  in 
poetry.  They  sigrify  the  act  of  consulting;  a 
determination ;  an  assembly  of  persons  met  to 
deliberate  on  something.  Consultative  is,  having 
a  power  of  consulting. 

Then  thaiW  not  be  found  ftmong  you  a  cbxtrntt,  or 
a  contuUtr  with  fanuUar  spirits,  or  a  wixard, 

JfetU,  xviii.  11. 
CoHiuk  not  with  the  slothful  for  any  work. 

Scdm,  zxxrii. 

Thou  Last  conndted  shame  to  thy  house^  by  cauing 
off  many  people.  J7a6.  ii.  10. 

A  senate-house,  wherein  three  hundred  and  twenty 
men  sat  conmUting  always  for  the  people. 

1  Mae.  viii.  15. 

The  chief  priests  held  a  cotmdMiom  witk  the  elders 
and  scribes.  Mmrkxv.  1. 


Evcxy  man. 
After  the  hideous  storm  that  followed,  was 
A  thing  inspired ;  and,  not  eonmUlmg  Inctrice 
Into  a  general  prophe^,  that  this  tempest, 
Itashing  the  garment  of  this  peaee,  aboded 
The  sadden  breach  ont. 

Diven  meetings  and  ooMifte  el  anr  whole  nvmbrr, 
to  consider  of  the  former  labos. 


He  sent  for  bis  bosom  friends,  with  whom  be  no^t 
confidently  eonmtod,  and  showed  the  paper  to  tfariR. 
the  contents  whereof  he  could  not  conceive.  Qarendofi. 
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W«  aM,  In  Ihe  first  placi,  to  cMMft  ihb  tieoettteie* 
•f  Ufa,  n^r  than  maUeit  of  ornament  and  delight. 

L'Eitramjfe, 
k  emmllatiom  wM  called,  wherein  he  advised  a  salL 
vadoiL.  WuemtM  of  Abicemes, 

YoQiaelf  in  person  head  one  chosen  hal£^ 
And  march  to  oppress  the  faction  in  eamult 
With  dying  Bora*.         'Drydtn**  Dm  Sebattian. 
He  said,  and  rose  the  first ;  the  council  broke  ; 
And  an  their  gra^e  oohiuUa  diatolTed  in  smolEa. 

Id.     FahUt. 
The  aeaate  owes  its  gratitude  to  Cato, 
Who  with  so  great  a  aool  eeiuiite  ita  aafety. 
And  guards  our  liTea,  while  he  neglects  his  own. 

A  ooMfMb  of  coquets  below 
Was  called,  to  rig  him  out  a  beau*  Swift. 
They  (neutrals)  are  generally  chosen,  because  they 
hare  no  opinion  of  their  own ;  and  as  far  as  they  can 
be  get  in  good  earnest  to  embrace  any  opinion,  it  is 
that  of  whoever  happens  to  employ  them  (neither 
longer  or  shoiter,  narrower  or  broader),  with  w^om 
they  have  no  discussion  or  eOfiiultaUon,  The  only 
thing  which  occurs  to  such  a  man  when  he  has  got  a 
bosiness  for  others  into  his  hands,  is  how  to  make  his 
own  foitnne  Mt  of  it.  Bmrke* 

Contidt  life's  silent  dock,  tfay  hdmding  Tein ; 
Seems  it  to  say — Health  here  has  long  to  reign  ? 


CONSU'ME,  V.  a.  &  ».  ^  Fr.  connoner;  lul. 
Coksu'mablb,  od^.  >conswnart;Sp.c(m' 
Covsu'MERy  n.s.  jaunir;   Lat.  consu- 

men.  To  destroy  by  fire ;  to  waste;  to  destroy; 
to  waste  away.  Consamable  is,  that  which  is 
ciipable  of  being  destroyed ;  that  which  may  be 
worn  out  or  spent    See  Consumption. 

Thou  shalt  carry  much  seed  out  into  the  field,  and 
■halt  gather  tmt  little  in ;  for  the  locusts  shall  eon- 
mum  it.  Deia,  xxviii. 
Thou  Ukenest  it  also  to  wilde  fire. 
The  more  it  brenneth  the  more  it  hath  desire 
To  cMUMme  eivery  thing  that  brent  would  be . 

Chaucer.  Cant.  Tnkt. 
I  dye  though  not  incontinent. 
By  processe  yet  conaumingly. 
Is  waste  of  fire  which  doth  relent. 
If  you  as  wilAiIl  will  deny.  Wffoi. 

His  face  was  leane,  and  sumdeate  pyned  away. 
And  eke  his  hands  eomnuMd  to  the  bone.      SucktiQe. 

For  Heren  itselfe  shall  their  sueeesse  envy. 
And  them  with  i^kgues  aAd  murrins  pestilent 
GofimiM,  tilt  all  their  warlike  puissance  be  spent. 

Spetmr,    Faerie  Qmeene. 
Bis  warlika  ahield  all  eloaely  oo^ered  wm, 
Ne  might  of  mortall  eye  be  ever  seene  ; 
Not  made  of  Steele,  nor  of  enduring  bras, 
(Such  earthly  mettals  soon  eamtmnei  beene). 
Bat  all  of  diamond  perfect  pure  and  cleene 
It  ^med  was.  Id. 

Where  two  raging  fires  meet  together. 
They  do  oontume  the  thing  that  feeds  their  fury. 

Shaktpeare. 
Fair  flowers,  that  are  not  gathered  in  their  prime. 
Rot  and  coiimifl  themselves  in  little  time. 

Id.     Vemm  tpii  Adomit. 
Oar  growing  lich  or  poor  dependi  only  on,  which 
h  greater  or  less,  our  importation  or  exportation  of 
eonnmtaile  commodities.  Locke, 

Money  may  be  conrfdered  aa  m  the  haikds  of  the 
.  nmmaaer,  or  of  the  merdiant  who  buys  the  commo- 
dity, when  made  to  export.  Id. 


Thus  in  soft  anguish  she  coumwtr  the  day. 
Nor  quits  her  deep  retirement.  Thomeim's  S^ny, 

He  sleeps  in  dust.   .Ah,  how  shall  I  irarsao 
My  theme  \    To  heait-conMmii^  grief  resigned. 
Here,  on  his  recent  grave  I  fix  my  view. 
And  pour  my  bitter  tears.     Ye  flowery  lays,  adieu ! 

Beo^lie. 
To  joysi  forbidden  man  aspires. 
Consumes  his  soul  with  vain  desires  \ 
Folly  the  spring  of  his  pursuit. 
And  disappointment  all  the  finiit.  Cowper. 

I  have  a  silent  sorrow  here, 
A  grief  111  ne'er  impart ; 
It  breathes  no  sigh,  it  sheds  no  tear. 
But  it  oiiaiiiiiief  my  heart !  Sheridan. 

And,  Oh!  that  pang  irfieic  more  than  madness 
lies! 
The  worm  that  will  not  sleep— and  never  dies , 
Thought  of  the  gloomy  day  and  ghastly  night. 
That  dreads  the  daikness,  and  yet  loaths  the  light. 
That  winds  around,  and  tears  the  quivering  heart ! 
Ah !  wherefore  not  consume  it — and  depart ! 

Byron.    The  Bride  of  Ahjfdos. 

CONSU'MMATE,  v.«.  &«J.)     Fr.    eon- 
Consu'mmately,  adv.  >$ommcr;  It. 

Consumma'tion,  h.  s.  j  contumare ; 

ItaH.  consumar ;  haL  consummare.  To  perfect; 
to  bring  to  a  conclusion ;  to  crown  the  whole. 
Completion ;  accomplishment ;  the  end  of  the 
worla ;  the  end  of  lite. 

From  the  first  beginning  of  the  worid  unto  the  last 
consummation  thereof,  it  neither  hath  been,  nor  can  he, 
otherwise.  Hooker, 

I  do  but  stay  till  your  marriage  be  consummaie. 

Shakspeare. 
There  shall  we  oomumsnate  our  spousal  rites.       Id. 
Yourself,  myself,  and  other  lords,  will  pass 
To  coiuusnmatc  this  business  happily.     Id.  King  John. 
Ghost,  unlaid,  forbear  thee ! 
Nothing  ill  come  near  thee ' 
Quiet  consumsnaUon  have, 
Unremoved  be  thy  grave.  Id.  Cymbelisie. 

The  person  was  cunning  enough  to  begin  the  de- 
ceit in  the  weaker,  and  the  weaker  sufficient  to  con- 
aummate  the  fraud  in  the  stronger. 

Browne's  Vulgar  Emms. 
Earth,  in  her  rich  attire 
Conemmnaie,  lovely  smiled.       MUton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Last  the  bright  anuunsmate  flower 

Spirits  odorous  breathes.  Id. 

He  had  a  mind  to  conmmmo^e  the  happiness  of  the 

day.  Tatler. 

Gratian,  among  his  maxims  for  raising  a  man  to 

the  most  eomummate  greatness,  advises  to  perform 

extraordinary  actions,  and  to  secure  a  good  historian. 

Addison's  Freeholder, 

That  just  and  regular  proeess,  which  it  must  be 

supposed  to  take  from  its  original  to  its  conemnmaiion. 

Id.  Spectator. 
Under  the  conduct  of  Felix  Ragusinus,  a  Dalma- 
tian, eoiumnmatel^  learned  in  the  Greek,  Chaldaiek, 
and  Arabic  languages.  Warton.   II.  E.  Poetry. 

Howe'er  ingenious  on  his  darling  theme 
A  sreptio  in  philosophy  may  seem. 
Reduced  to  prietice,  his  l>eloved  rule 
Would  only  prove  him  a  eonsummale  fool.        Ceurper, 

There  was  the  eonemstmation  and  the  crown. 
The  flower  Of  Ilrael's  infamy  full  blown ; 
Thence  date  their  iad  declension  and  their  fall, 
llieir  woes,  not  yet  repealed,  thence  date  thett  all. 
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CONSU'MPTION,  n.«.^     Fr.  cansomptum; 

'  Consu'mptively,  adv,  ^Spao.  contuncionf 
Consu'mptiveness,  n.  s.y  coruitmptio.  The  act 
of  wearing  out,  or  applying  to  the  purpose  of 
subsistence ;  waste ;  the  state  of  wasting  away ;  a 
disease  of  the  lungs,  accompanied  by  hectic  fever, 
and  gradual  loss  of  flesh.  Destructive ;  exhaust- 
ing ;  diseased  by  consumption.  Consumptively, 
and  consumptiveness,  always  refer  to  the  disease, 
and  signify  tendency  to  it. 


In  hollow  bones  of  mai).       ShahtpBare.     Tmumi. 

ffae  stoppage  of  women's  courses,  if  not  looked  to, 

sets  them  into  a  otftuumption,  dropsy,  or  other  disease. 

ffonwry. 

Nothing  taints  sound  longs  sooner  than  inspiring 

the  breath  of  comumptwe  longs.  Id, 


The  lean,  eonnuuplive  wench,  witn  coughs  decayed. 
Is  called  a  pretty,  tight,  and  slender  maid.     Dryden, 

In  confmodities,  the  value  rises  as  its  quantity  is 
less  and  vent  greater ;  which  depends  upon  its  being 
preferred  in  its  comumption.  Locke, 

The  essential  and  distinguishing  character  of  a  con- 
firmed canmmption,  is  a  wasting  of  the  body  by  reason 
of  an  ulcerated  state  of  the  lungs,  attended  with  a 
cough,  a  discharge  of  purulent  matter,  and  a  hectick 
f^er.  Bladimore, 

Etna  and  Vesuvius  have  sent  fortb  flames  for  this 
two  or  three  thousand  years,  yet  the  mountains  them- 
selves have  not  suffered  any  considerable  diminution 
or  amiumption;  but  are,  at  this  day,  the  highest  moun- 
tains in  those  countries.  Wot 


A  long  eotmtmptkfe  war  is  more  likely  to  break  this 
grand  alliance  than  disable  France. 

AddiMOn  on  the  Wat, 

By  an  exact  regimen  a  eofumiplnw  person  may  hold 
out  for  years.  Arhiahttoi  on  Diet. 

CofummptioH  near ;  a  joyless  meagre  wight. 
Panting  for  breath,  and  shrinking  into  shade. 
Eludes  the  grasp :  thin  as  the'  embodied  air. 
Which  erst  deceived  Ixion't  void  embrace. 
Ambitious  of  a  goddess !  scarce  her  legs 
Feeble  she  drags,  with  wheezing  labour  on. 
And  motion  slow  :  a  willow  wand  directt 
Her  tottering  steps,  and  marks  her  for  the  grave. 

W.  TAoivyiiM. 

The  balance  between  oontumpiion  and  production 
makes  price.  The  market  settles,  and  alone  can  settle, 
that  price.  Bmke. 

A  more  uniform  quantity  of  heat  may  be  serviceable 
to  conmmptine  patients  than  oan  be  met  with  in  this 
country,  as  the  lungs  cannot  be  clothed  like  the  exter- 
nal skLi,  and  are  therefore  subject  to  greater  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  in  passing  in  winter  from  a  warm 
room  into  the  frosty  air.  Damoin, 

A  puny  eonsmnptioely  disposed  mother.        Beddoee. 

Consumption,  in  medicine,  is  of  very  exten- 
sive signification,  implying  all  disorders  that 
bring  any  decay  upon  the  constitution ;  but  is 
most  commonly  used  for  the  phthisis  pulmonalis. 
See  Medicine. 

Consumption,  in  fiirriery.    Sel  Farriery. 

CONS  US,  a  name  of  Neptune,  the  pagan  eod 
ofoonnsel.  He  had  an  altar  under  ground  in 
the  great  circus  at  Rome,  to  show  that  counsel 
ought  to  be  kept  secret.    See  Consualia. 

CONSUTILE,  iK^'.  Lat.  coMttii/tt.  That  is 
•ewed  together. 


CONTA'BUIATE,v.a.  ^     Lat.  ronlaWWv. 

Contabula'tion,  fi.  ff.  S  To  floor  with  boards. 
Joining  of  boards  together ;  flooring,  fioth  words 
are  obsolete,  and  never  were  much  in  use. 

COTiTACT,  n.  t,  >      Fr.  contact;  Ital.  con- 

CoNTA'cTiON,n.s. )  tatto;  Span.con/acto;  Lat 
contactut.  Touch ;  close  union;  juncture  of  two 
bodies.    The  act  of  touching. 

The  Platonists  hold,  that  the  spirit  of  the  lover  doth 
pass  into  the  spirits  of  the  person  loved^  which  canaeth 
the  desire  of  return  into  the  body ;  whereupon  fbl- 
loweth  that  appetite  of  eamiaci  and  conjunction. 

Bacon's  Naimal  Hittarf. 

That  deleterious  it  may  be  at  soine  distance,  and 
destructive  without  corporal  eontaetkm,  there  is  no 
high  improbability.  Browne's  Vmlgor  Bmmn, 

When  the  light  fell  lo  obliquely  on  the  air,  which 
in  other  places  was  between  them,  as  to  be  all  re- 
flected, it  seemed  in  that  place  of  coniaet  to  be  wholly 
transmitted.  Newton's  Optieke. 

The  air,  by  its  immediate  coniatt,  may  coagulate 
the  blood  wUch  flows  along  the  air-bladder*. 

Arbttthnet  em  Diet. 

The  emphatic  speaker  dearly  loves  to'  oppose. 
In  contact  inconvenient,  nose  to  nose. 
As  if  the'gnomon  on  his  neighbour's  phis. 
Touched  with  a  magnet,  had  attracted  his.      Coeeper. 

The  surfsce  of  the  earth  nearer  the  pole  move* 
slower  than  it  does  in  our  latitude ;  whence  the  re- 
gions of  air  brought  from  thence,  move  slower, 
when  they  arrive  hither,  than  the  earth's  sur&ce 
with  which  they  now  become  in  coniaet ;  that  is, 
thoy  acquire  an  apparendy  easteriy  direction,  as  the 
earth  moves  from  west  to  east  faster  than  this  new 
part  of  its  atmosphere.  Danem, 

CONTA'GION,  i».ff.     ^       Fr.    eantagum  ; 
Conta'oious,  ae^.  >  Ital.  conttigio^  comla- 

Conta'giousness,  fi.s.  jgione;  Span,  am- 
agio,  contagion;  Lat  contagio.     The  effluvia 


emanations;  plague.  Infections  caught  by  ap 
proach  or  contact ;  figuratively,  caught  by  sym- 
pathy ;  venomous ;  pestilential.  The  quality  of 
Deing  contagious. 

And  of  thy  light  my  soule  in  prison  light. 
That  troubled  is  by  the  contagion 
Of  my  body,  and  also  by  the  wight 
Of  earthly  lust  and  false  affection. 

Oumeer.     Cani,  Talee. 

Or  that  the  charme  and  veneme  which  they  dronck. 
Their  blood  with  secret  filth  infected  hath. 
Being  difiiised  through  the  senceless  tronck. 
That  through  the  great  contagion  direful  deadly  stonck. 

Faerie  Qmene. 


But  beii^  growen  strong,  it  forth  doth  bring 
Sorrow,  andnngujsh,  and  impatient  pvne 
In  the  inner  parts,  and  lasdy,  scattering 
Contagions  poyson  dose  through  ev«ry  vaine. 
It  never  resto  till  it  have  wrought  his  finall  baaa.    Id» 

If  we  two  be  one,  and  thou  play  false, 
I  do  digest  the  poison  of  thy  floh. 
Being  strumpetejd  by  thy  contagien. 

Shakipeare,   Comedg  of  Ertfrs, 

Will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed. 
To  ilare  tbe  vile  eoniagiem of  the  night? 

Jnlim  Cmeer> 
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The  jadat. 

That  drag  the  tragic  melancholy  night. 

From  their  misty  jaws 

Breathe  foal,  eonlagiom  darkness  in  the  air. 

Shaktpwn.  Mmrg  VL 

In  infection  and  oonla^wn  from  body  to  body,  as  the 
plagne'and  the  like,  the  infection  is  received  many 
timet  by  the  body  passive  ;  bat  yet  is,  by  the  strengt!i 
and  good  disposition  thereof,  repulsed.  Baecn* 

Nor  trill  the  goodness  of  intention  ezcose  the  scan- 
dal and  ootdagion  of  example.  Kintg  ChaHea, 
Down  fell  they. 

And  the  dire  hiss  renewed,  and  the  dire  form 

Catched  by  cmtagi&n,  MUUm,  Pamdm  LoH, 

An  czoelleat  preservative  against  the  etmiagiotu- 
nw  of  sin.  MomUague. 

But  when  thoa  seest  a  single  sheep  remain 
In  ihades  aloof,  or  coached  upon  the  plain  ; 
Or  listlessly  to  crop  the  tender  grass ; 
Or  late  to  lag  behind,  with  truant  pace  ; 
Revenge  the  crime,  and  take  the  traitor's  head, 
£ie  in  the  faultless  flock  the  dire  eoHiagim  spread. 

Dryderu  Georgic  III. 

We  acken  aoen  from  her  amtagiouB  care. 
Grieve  for  her  sorrows,  groan  for  her  despair.    Prior. 

Wide  o'er  tho  human  field,  the  body,  spreads 
Cmtagkm  war,  and  lays  iU  beauties  waste. 

Frantic  with  fear,  they  sought  by  flight  to  shun     • 
The  fierce  eimtagkm.     O'er  the  mournful  land 
Tlie  infected  city  poured  her  hurrying  swarms. 

ilrSMfltMl^. 

Men  in  this  deplorable  state  of  mind  find  a  comfort 
in  spreading  the  ooniagion  of  their  spleen.  They  find 
sn  advango  too ;  for  it  is  a  general  popular  error  to 
imagine  the  loudest  complainers  for  the  public  to  be 
the  BMMt  anuoos  for  \\»  welfare.  Burkt, 

Long  may  the  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 
Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet  content ! 
And,  oh!  may  Heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 

From  Inxuiy's  coiaagkm,  weak  and  vile  "^ 

Bxcess,  the  scrofulous  and  itchy  plague. 
That  seises  first  the  opulent,  descends 
To  the  next  rank  contagumt,  and  in  time 
Taints  downward  all  the  graduated  scale 
Of  order,  from  the  chariot  to  the  plough. 

Gtwper. 
You  meet  eontagum  issuing  from  afar. 
And  dash  the  baleful  conqueror  from  his  car  ; 
When,  guest  of  Death !  from  chamel  vaults  he  steals, 
And  bathes  in  human  gore  his  armed  wheels. 


CoMTAGiONy  io  some  diseases,  is  only  conveyed 
by  immediate  contact,  as  the  venom  of  the  pox ; 
in  others,  by  infected  clothes,  as  the  scabies ;  and 
in  others  it  is  transmitted  through  the  air  at  a 
coDsiderable  distance,  by  effluvia  arising  from 
the  sick,  as  in  the  plague  and  other  pestilential 
disorders ;  in  whicn  case  tlie  air  is  said  to  be 
contagious,  though  this  has  been  disputed.  Al- 
thou^  no  attempt  to  investigate  the  nature  of 
contagion,  or  to  ascertain  the  properties  of  con- 
tagious matter,  has  hitherto  proved  successful, 
yet  the  means  which  have  b^  effectually  cm- 
ployed,  either  to  abate  its  virulence  or  to  destroy 
It  entiiely,  aufford  a  pretty  fair  inference  that  this 
matter  is  of  a  chemical  nature.  In  1773  the 
fiunet  of  muriatic  acid  were  suoceisfuUy  used  by 


Monreau  in  purifying  the  cathedral  of  Dijon  ; 
and  it  was  doubtless  f<t)m  this  that  Dr.  Carmi- 
chael  Smyth  waa  led  to  propose  the  fumes  of  ni- 
tric acid. 

In  November,  1795,  this  was  tned  on  boated 
several  ships  then  lying  at  Sheemess ;  and,  being 
found  to  answer  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
contagion  which  preroil^  among  the  men,  go- 
vernment  afterwards    liberally  rewarded    Dr. 
Smyth  for  his  discovery.  The  wards  of  the  Union 
hospital   ship    were    at   this   time  very  much 
crowded  with  patients ;  and  of  200  sick  persons 
on  braird,  three-fourths  were  in  different  stages 
of  a  malignant  contagious  fever,  which  made  a 
very  rapid  progress,  and  produced  very  fatal  ef- 
fects on  the  attendants  and  ship's  company. 
Here  the  experiments  were  begun,  conducted  by 
Mr.  Menzies,  surgeon  of  the  Discovery,  and  Mr. 
Bassan,  surgeon  of  tlie  Union.     The  following 
were  the  materials  and  apparatus  employed  ia 
the  process :  A  quantity  of  nne  sand,  twenty-four 
eartnen  pipkins,  twenty-four  common  tea-cups, 
some  loi^  slips  of  glass  for  spatulas,  a  quantity  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acia,  and  a  quantity  of 
salt-petre  (nitrate  of  potaasa).    Having  then  shut 
up  all  the  ports  and  scuttles,  the  sand,  previously 
heated  in  iron  pots,  was  scooped  out  into  the 
pipkins  with  an  iron  ladle,  and  in  this  heated 
sand,  in  each  pipkin,  a  small  tea-cup  was  im- 
mersed, containing  about  half  an  ounce  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  to  which,  alter  it  had  acquired  a 
proper  degree  of  heat,  an  equal  quanti^  of  ni- 
trate of  potassa  in  powder  was  gradually  added, 
and  tho  mixture  stirred  with  a  glass  spatula  till 
the  vapor  arose  from  it  in  considerable  quantity. 
Tbe  pipkins  were  then  carried  through  the  wards 
by  the  nurses  and  convalescents,  who  kept  walk* 
ing  about  with  them  in  their  hands,  occasionally 
putting  them  under  the  cradles  of  the  sick,  and 
in  every  comer  where  any  foul  air  was  suspected 
to  lodge.    They  continued  this  fumigation  t  ill  the 
whole  space  between  decks,  fore  and  aft,  in  as 
filled  with  vapor,  appearing  like  a  thick  haze. 
At  first  the    vapor    excited  a  tickling  cough 
among  the  patients ;  but  this  generally  ceased  as 
the  wards  became  more  generally  filled ;  and 
perhaps  even  this  might  be  pardy  owing  to  the  in- 
attention of  those  who  carried  the  pipkins,  coming 
too  close  to  the  faces  of  the  sick,  and  causing 
*hem  to  inhale  the  strong  vapor  arising  from  the 
cups.  During  the  fumigation  the  bed-clothes  and 
body-clothes  of  the  sick  were  exposed  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  nitrous  vapor ;  and  all  the  foul 
linen  removed  from  them  was  instantly  immersed 
in  a  tub  of  cold  water,  afterwards  carried  on 
deck,  rinsed  out,  and  hung  up  till  nearly  dry, 
and  then  fumigated  before  it  was  taken  to  the 
washers:  a  precaution  extremely  necessary  in 
every  case  of  infectious  disorder.    Cleanlmess 
and  ventilation  were  likewise  carefully  attended 
to.    This  first  experiment  took  up  three  houis  ; 
and  about  an  hour  after,  the  vapor  having  com- 
pletely subsided,  the  ports  and  scuttles  were 
opened  to  admit  fresh  air.    After  this  first  fumi- 
gation tlie  air  of  the  hospital  was  very  sensibly 
sweetened ;  and  the  process  was  .repeated  rext 
morning;  when  the  pepple  employed,  being 
DOW  more  expert,  finished  the  whole  in  about  an 
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hour)  arid,  iht  vapor  tubsiding  in  dn  hour,  the 
fresh  air.  was  freely  admitted.  In  the  even- 
ing fnmigations  fewer  pipkins  were  used,  as  the 
fr^  air  could  not  be  anerwards  so  freely  ad- 
Iniited  as  in  the  morning.  The  offensive  and 
disagreeable  smell  arising  fitom  so  many  sick 
crowded  together  being  by  the  fumigation 
perceptibly  destroyed,  even  to  the  attendants, 
they  were  led  to  confide  in  its  efficacy,  to 
throw  off  the  dread  with  which  they  had  for- 
merly approaehed  the  cradles  of  the  diseased, 
and  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  hospital  with 
regulanty  and  alacrity.  Not  one  person  in  the 
ship  was  attacked  with  die  fever,  from  the 
26tii  of  November,  when  the  fumigation  was  first 
resorted  to,  till  theS5th  of  December,  though  in 
the  course  of  die  three  preceding  months  above 
one-third  of  all  the  people  on  board  had  been 
seised  with  the  distemper,  and  it  had  proved  fatal 
to  more  than  ono-fonrm  of  these ;  and  tnere  was  no 
probalnlity  but  that  sickness  and  mortality  would 
save  increased  in  proportion  as  the  contagion 
spread,  and  as  th^  despondency  of  the  people, 
who  considered  themsdves  aS  so  many  aevoted 
victhns,  increased. 

'  The  principal  disesMS  exdt^d  by  poisonous 
miasmata/  says  Dr.  Hooper,  '  are  intermittent, 
remittent,  and  yeltow  fevers,  dysentery,  and  ty- 
phus. The,virus  of  the  last  is  generated  in  the 
human  body  itself,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  ty- 
phoid fScnnes.  The  other  miasmata  are  produced 
nrotn  most  vegetable  matter,  in  some  unknown 
state  of  decomposition.  The  contagious  vims 
of  the  plague,  small-pox,  measles,  cbincough, 
cynanche  maligna,  and  s^i^let  fever,  as  well  as 
Of  typhusr  and  the  jail  f^er,  operates  to  a  much 
more  limited  distance  through  the  medium 
of  th^  atniiOsphere,  tfiaA  the  marsh  mnasmata. 
Contact  of  a  diseased  person  is  said  to  be  neces- 
sary for  th^  communication  of  plague;  and  ap- 
proach within  two  or  three  yards  of  him,  for  that 
of  typhus.  The  Walcheren  miasmata  extended 
their  pestilential  influence  to  vessels  riding  at 
anchor,  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from'  the  shore. 

*  The  chemical  nature  of  all  these  poisonous 
effluvia  is  little  understood,  according  to  this  wri- 
ter. They  undoubtedly  consist,  however,  he  adds, 
of  hydrogen,  united  with  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
Oarbon,  and  aaote,  in  unknown  proportions,  and 
nnknown  states  of  combination.  The  proper 
neutralisers  or  destroyers  of  these  gasiform  poi- 
sons, are  nitric  acid  vapor,  muriatic  acid  itas, 
and  dilorine.  The  last  two  are  the  most  eMca- 
cions;  but  require  to  be  used  in  situations  ftom 
which  the  patients  can  be  removed  at  the  time  of 
the  application.  Nitric  acid  vapor,  may,  how- 
ever, be  diffused  in  the  apartments  of  me  sick, 
without  much  inconvenience.  Bed-clothes,  par- . 
ticularly  blankets,  can  retain  the  contagious 
fiimes  in  an  active  state,  for  almost  any  length  of 
Hme.  Hence,  they  ought  to  be  fiimigated  with 
peculiar  care.  The  vapor  of  burning  sulphur 
or  sulphureous  acid  is  used  in  the  East,  against 
the  plague.  It  is  much  inferior  in  power  to  the 
other  antiloimic  re-agents.  There  Joes  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  distinction  commonly  made  M- 
tween  contagious  and  infbctious  diseases.'    Se^ 

ItfFKCTiOM  and  QUABAllTrNE. 
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CONTAIN,!;,  fl.&n.^     Fr.  coii/«tir;  Ital. 

Conta'inable.,  at0,      tcontentre;  Span,  am- 

Contai'ner,  fi.  s.        Ltenir;  Lat.  conimtre, 

Conte'nt,  n. «.  J  To    include    within, 

as  a  vessel ;  to  comprehend  in ;  to  restrain ;  to 

keep  within  bounds ;  to  live  continently.    The 

content,  or  contents,  signify  that  which  is  cod> 

tained  in  any  thing.  When  the  word  is  used  with 

reference  to  that  which  is  contained  in  a  writing, 

the  plural  is  always  used.    In  other  cases,  au- 

thonties  vary,  some  using  the  singular,  and  some 

the  plural. 

There  are  many  odier  thiags  which  lens  did, 

the  which  if  they  thoold  be  vrritten  ereiy  one,  I  eop- 

poee  th«t  even  the  world  itself  ooold  not  eamtam  the 

books  that  ehoold  be  written.  John  xzi.  25> 

Wherefore  also  it  is  ooniamed  in  die  scripaire. 

1  P«.  U.6. 
But  that  if  God  him  graontin  grace 
That  he  may,  er  he  hennis  pace, 
Coniwi  nndir  obedience 
Throagh  the  vertae  of  padence 

CAoHoar.  Romami  of  the  Rate. 
How  can  they  all  in  this  so  narrow  verae 
CfmUtyned  be,  and  in  small  compaise  held  f 

apeim^t  Famu  Jjmmne. 

Seven  hundred  princes,  which  maintaynd 

With  mightie  deedes  their  sondrj  governments. 
That  were  too  long  their  infinite  contonte 
Here  to  record,  ne  much  materiall.  Jd» 

Their  king's  person  oonlomt  the  unnly  people  from 
evil  occasions.  Id, 

I  tell  you,  sirs. 
If  you  should  smile,  he  grows  impatient. 
— Fear  not,  my  lord,  we  can  contotn  ounelvcs. 


Though  my  heart's  eonient  firm  love  doth  bear, 
Vothing  of  that  shall  from  mine  eyes  appear.  Id. 

I  have  a  letter  from  her. 
Of  such  eorUenii  as  you  wfll  wonder  at.  li. 

Some  place  it  (the  soul)  in  the  root  of  life,  the  heart ; 

Some  in  the  river,  founUin  of  the  veins  ; 
Some  say,  she's  all  in  all,  and  all  in  every  put ; 
Some  say  she's  not  ceaftritierf,  but  all  tmtmmu 

Jfaxiei. 

This  island  had  then  filteea  hundred  strongshipe 

of  great  ooirfMU. 

Gently  instructed  I  shall  hence  depart. 

Greatly  in  peace  of  tlioughr,  and  have  my  fill^ 

Of  knowledge  what  this  vessel  can  co      ' 

What  seemed  fisir  in  all  the  wotld,  seesaed  naw 

Mean,  or  hi  her  snmnwwl  up,  in  her  cewiaiasil.       Id, 

Tb»  air,  ctmtamahU  within  the  cavity  of  the  eoli- 

pile,  amounted  to  eleven  grains.  BtjfU. 

I  shall  prove  these  writings  not  counterfeits,  but 

Suthentick  ^  and  the  oontmUt  true,  and  worthy  of  a 

divine  original.  Grew'§  Oommohgia. 

The  eonUntt  of  both  books  come  belore  those  of  the 

first  book,  in  the  thread  c£  the  story. 

AdStonfa  8peetaMer. 

ExperimenU  are  made  on  the  blood  of  healthy  ani* 
mats :  in  a  weak  habit  serum  might  afford^  other  < 


I  felt  the  ardour  Of  my  passion  increase,  till  I  could 
no  longer  cotUain,  Arlmlkitai  amd  P«fe. 

At  thy  firmest  age 
Thou  hidst  within  thy  bole  solid  amtemit. 
That  might  have  ri^d  the  sides  and  (flanked  the 

deck 
Of  eiraie  flagged  admiral'. 
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Tba  Bon  k  «p  Agaia,  Ui«  dewy  Aiorn, 
With  breath  ill  moenM>  aiul  with  ck«ek  All  bloom, 
Unghing  the  ckwds  away  with  playftil  teotn, 
ind  liring  u  if  earth  comUAud  no  tomb, — 
ind  (lowing  into  day.  B^fron.  ChUde  HanHd, 

CONTA'MINATC;  v.  a.  &  lu^'.  I     Fr.  eonta- 
Contaxina'tion,  n.  s.  )  miner ;  Ital. 

roR/oflimore ;  Sp.  contaminar  ;  Lat.  am^aminare. 
To  pollute ;  to  defile ;  to  stain ;  to  comipt  by 
base  mixture ;  to  render  vile  and  degraded.  Pol- 
lution; defilement. 

Shall  we  now 
CWwafaafB  our  fingers  with  bate  bdbett 


A  bane  pander  holds  the  ebaAnber  door. 
Whilst  by  a  slave,  no  gentler  than  a  dog. 
His  fttrest  daoghter  Is  odiiI— liwutoJ 

M.    ifswy  K. 
Do  it  ttot  with  poisM ;  itrangU  her  in  her  bed, 
Efen  nathe  bed  she  haih  oiadattiimied,     14.   OiMMU, 
I  (pickfy  shed 
B<mo  fif  his  bastard  blood,  kild  fai  disgrace 
Beipoko  faiai  thus ;  emUamimUed,  base 
And  ndsbflgottan  blood  I  spill  of  thiao. 

Id,     Hmty  VL 
The  SODS  Off  idiots,  of  ignoble  birth, 
ComtmmmaU,  and  viler  than  the  earth.      Sand^. 

Though  it  be  necessitated,  by  its  relation  to  flesh,  to 
a  terrestzial  converse ;  yet  'tis^  like  the  sen,  withont 
mtamimUmg  its  beams.  GlanoOWs  Apd. 

He  that  lies  with  another  man's  wife,  propiigates 
children  in  another's  family  for  him  to  keep,  and  con^ 
taminaiet  the  honor  thereof  as  much  as  in  him  liesi 
A^ijfe*M  Parergtm* 

Hm  only  two  openings  by  which  I  coold  enter  the 
tmple  of  Fortune,  was  the  gate  of  niggardly  economy, 
or  the  path  of  little  chicaning  bargain-making.  The 
£m  it  so  contracted  an  aperture,  I  never  could  squeeze 
luyKlf  into  it ;  the  last  I  always  hated — there  was 
tfoUmMmation  in  the  very  entrance.  Burnt, 

CONTE'CK,  n.  i.  The  derivation  is  unoer- 
tain.  Tyrrwhit  conceives  the  word  to  be  from 
tile  Saxon ;  Skinner  supposes  it  a  corruption  of 
contest;  and  Mr.  Todd  is  disposed  to  think  that 
vre  are  indebted  for  it  to  the  French,  and  points 
out  attaqoer  9l9  the  parent.'  It  means  quarrel ; 
oomentioii ;  but  has  long  been  obsolete.  Spenser 
seems  to  be  the  latest  authority  for  the  use  of  it 

What  now  t  seide  Gamelyn ;  brother, 
Pvil  mote  ye  the ; 
Wollc  ye  beginnin  oonttk. 
And  than  so  soni  fief        Chamcet.  Camt,  Talet. 

—  Afterwards  they  gan  with  fowle  reproch 
To  itiire  op  strife,  and  troublous  comtecke  broch. 

£[p0iu0r.    ^osris  Qutrnt, 

CONTE'CTION.  Lat  eontego^  amUctum, 
A  covering. 

C0NT£'MERATED,a4^\  Lat.  eonUmeraha. 
Violated;  defiled. 

CONTE'MN^  «.  a.   ^     Ital.  eontomwrs ;  Lat. 

Conte'mner,  VI.  s.     /  contemnere;  Or.  Ttfivw. 

Contk'mhino,  n.  i.  3  Seco,  to  cut  off;  whence 
tenno,  conteinno  To  despise ;  to  set  at  nought ; 
to  neglect;  lo  deiy. 

8o  mnch  tlie  more  was  Calepine  offended, 

That  him  to  no  revenge  he  forth  could  call. 

Bat  both  bis  challenge  and  himself  eontemned. 

S^pemer,  Faerie  Queene* 


What  am  I  thM  thi>n  shooldst  MMMM  ma  dkas  t 
Or  what  great  danger  dwells  upon  my  suit? 

AaAipeart.  Vrnm  attd  Adeikh, 
Yet  better  thus,  and  known  to  be  eomtenmed. 
Than  still  eoirtawiiid  and  flattered.    Id,  King  Leaf, 
O  ye  sweet  nymphs  that  beauty's  loss  do  fear. 
Contemn  the  drags  that  physic  doth  devise. 
And  learn  of  love  this  dainty  exercise  (dancing)* 

HoMsn 
Eve,  thy  contempt  of  life  and  pleasure  seems 
To  argue  in  thee  something  more  sublime 
And  excellent  than  what  thy  mind  ccnieimu,  MtUam. 
He  eoonseli  him  to  perseente  innovators  of  wor- 
ship, not  only  at  emtemmen  of  the  godi^  but  as  dis- 
tttfbeH  of  the  state.  Satdh, 

Pygmalion  then  the  Tyrian  seeptra  swayed. 
One  who  comtmimed  divine  and  human  laws : 
Then  strife  ensued.  Drydm^   Vw^e  JBmid. 

Such  worth  the  Laorel  could  alone  lepiy, 
Piofoned  by  Cibber,  and  emtmmed  by  Gray ; 
Yet  hence  its  wreath  shall  new  distinction  daim. 
And,  though  it  gave  not,  take  from  tTarton  fame. 

E^iddet/md. 
There  is  many  a  pang  to  pursue  me : 

They  may  crush,  but  they  shall  not  ecniemek — 
They  may  torture,  but  shall  not  subdnO  me^— 
Tis  of  thee  that  I  Udnk— not  of  them.     B^nm, 

CONTE'MPER,».a.    ■\     It.  c^mUmperarej 

Conte'mperate,  «.  a.     I  coniemprar^, ;  Span. 

Conte'm PER  A  M ENT,  H.  s.  >  cofUemperar ;    Lat. 

Contempera'tion,  n.  i.  i  contemperare.     To 

Contk'mpering,  n.  s.  J  temper;  to  mode- 
rate; to  diminish  the  strength  or  virulence  of, 
by  admixture;  the  act  of  tempering  or  dimi- 
nishing any  quality;  a  due  mixture;  proportion. 
Contemperament  is  the  degree  ot  any  quality. 
Contempering,  as  a  noun,  is  mixing;  blending 
with.  • 

The  mighty  Nile  and  Niger  dd  not  oidy  moisten 
and  oonf0fnpera<e  Jie  air,  but  refresh  and  humectate 
the  earth.  Brotsne. 

The  use  of  air,  without  which  there  is  no  continua* 
tion  in  life,  is  not  nutrition,  but  the  conismpero/iofi  of 
fervour  in  the  heart.  Id.   Vulgar  Brremrt* 

There  is  not  greater  variety  in  men's  faces,  and  in 
the  caniemperationt  of  their  natural  humours,  than 
there  is  iu  their  fantasies.    Haie'i  Origin  of  Mankind, 

There  is  nearly  an  e<inal  eontmupmrnmni  of  the 
warmth  of  our  bodies  to  that  of  the  hottest  part  of  the 
atmosphere.  Derham. 

The  leaves  qualify  and  eontemper  the  heat,  and  hin- 
der the  evaporation  of  moisture.  Bagf  on  the  Crention^ 

If  blood  abound,  let  it  out,  regulating  the  patient's 
diet,  and  roniemperaiing  the  humours. 

Ifiifsaian'j  Surgery, 

CONTE'MPLATE,v.«.&n.^      Fr.  contem- 

Contempla'tion,  n.  s,  pier ;  Ital.  f<m- 

Conte'mplatist,  n. «.  \templare ;  Sp. 

Conte'mplative,  adj,  \cotUemplar; 

Conte'mplatively,  adv,  Lat.     contem- 

CoNTErfPLA'TOR,  u.  9,  J  ptoTt,  The  root 

of  contemplate  is  referred,  by  Vossius  and  others, 
to  templum,  because  temples  were  so  situated  as 
to  be  seen  from  all  sides.  The  verb  means,  to 
think  deeply  and  deliberately;  to  muse;  to 
study ;  to  meditate.  Contemplation  is  studious 
thought;  devout  meditation;  the  faculty  of 
study.  The  meaning  of  the  kindred  words  is 
obvious. 
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Yet  note  their  liongry  vew  be  aatisfide 
But  teeing,  still  the  more  detird  to  see. 
And  ever  firmly  fixed  did  abide 
In  eimtempUaum  of  divinitee.  Spauer,  Faerie  Qmeene. 
How  now?  what  serioos  eonte$iiplation  are  yon  in? 

Sha/upeare, 
So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest ; 
So  many  hoars  most  I  otmiemplaie.    Id,  Henry  VI, 

I  have  breathed  a  secret  vot^ 
To  live  in  prayer  and  oonteMpIalMm, 
Only  attended  by  Nerissa  here. 

Id,  MerekmU  of  Venice. 

In  the  Persian  tongue  the  word  magna  importa  as 

much  as  a  coniempUUer  of  divine  and  heavenly  seience. 

Raleigh't  Hutery, 

I  am  no  conrtier,  nor  versed  in  state  affiurs :  my  life 
hath  rather  been  eonientplatiee  than  active.       Bacon. 

The  Platonick  eonUefoqiialton  reject  both  these  de- 
scriptions, Ibonded  npon  parts  and  colours. 

Browne**  Vulgar  Erroun, 

Sapor  had  an  heaven  of  glass,  which  he  trod  upon, 

*  contemplating  over  the  same  as  if  he  had  been  Jupiter. 

Peaehatn. 
And  these  three  powers  three  sorts  of  men  do  make ; 

For  some,  like  plants,  their  veins  do  only  fill ; 
And  some,  like  beasts,  their  senses'  pleasures  take ; 
And  some,  like  angels,  do  contemplate  still.  Damet, 
Fixt  and  contemplatiee  their  looks. 
Still  turning  over  nature's  books.  Denham. 

There  are  two  functions,  contemplation  and  practice, 
according  to  that  general  division  of  objects ;  some  of 
which  entertain  our  speculation,  others  employ  our 
actions.  Sonth. 

The  same  idea,  when  it  again  recurs  without  the 
operation  of  the  like  object  on  the  external  sensory,  is 
remembrance  :  if  it  be  sought  after  by  the  mind,  and 
with  pain  and  endeavour  found,  and  brought  again  in 
view,  it  is  recollection :  if  it  be  held  there  long  undet 
attentive  consideration,  it  is  contemplation.         Locke. 

We  should  make  greater  progress  in  the  discovery 
of  rational  and  contemplative  knowledge,  if  we  sought 
it  in  the  fountain,  in  the  consideration  of  things  them- 
selves ;  and  made  use  rather  of  our  own  thoughts, 
than  other  men's,  to  find  it.'  Loeke» 

So  many  kinds  of  creatures  might  be  to  exercise  the 
eonten^[flatiee  faculty  of  man.       I2ay  on  the  Creation, 

How  can  I  consider  what  belongs  to  myself,  when 
I  have  been  so  long  contemplating  on  you. 

Dryden't  Jun,  Preface, 

There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  confining  the  mind 
to  contemplate  what  we  have  a  great  desire  to  know. 

Watte. 

He  had  from  the  beginning  of  his  malady  a  distinct 
view  of  his  dissolution,  which  he  contemplated  with 
that  i*ntir3  composure  which  nothing  but  the  innocence, 
integrity,  and  usefulness  of  his  life,  and  an  unaffected 
submission  to  the  will  of  Providence  could  bestow. 

Bwrhe. 

They  who  consider  with  what  infinite  attention, 
by  what  a  disregard  of  every  perishable  object, 
through  what  long  habits  of  piety  and  contemplation  it 
is,  any  man  is  able  to  attain  entire  love  and  devotion 
to  the  Deity,  will  easily  perceive,  that  it  is  not  the 
first,  the  most  natural,  and  the  most  striking  effect, 
which  proceeds  from  that  idea.  Id. 

If  God  vouchsafes  to  reveal  himself  to  mankind, 
can  we  suppose  that  he  chooses  to  do  so  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  none  but  the  learned  and  eontempia' 
tiee  ceA  understand  him  ?  Id, 


See  wnere  he  sits  contemplative  and  fixed. 
Pleasure  and  wonder  in  his  features  mixed ; 
His  passions  tamed,  and  all  at  his  control. 
How  perfect  the  composure  of  his  soul !  Ceeeper. 

If  in  the  course  of  such  a  life  as  was 
At  once  adventurous  and  contemplatiee. 

Men  who  partake  all  passions  as  they  pass, 
Acquire  the  deep  and  bitter  power  to  give 

Their  images  again  as  in  a  glass. 

And  in  such  colors  that  they  seem  to  1ive« — 

Byron.    Bon  Joan, 


Fr.  contem- 
porain ;  It  & 
■Span.  contCM' 
poraneo;  Lat 
omtenipora/if. 


CONTE'MPORISE,  v.  a.    ' 
Contc'mpoiury,  n.  s.  &  adj. 
Conte'mporariness,  fl.  s. 
Conte'icporaneous,  «$'. 

CONTE'lCPORANEITYy  n.  S,        ^ 

from  con  and  tempos.  To  contemporise'  it  used 
by  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  the  sense  of  to  render 
contemporary.  He  seems  to  be  the  only  penon 
who  has  employed  it.  Contemporary^  as  an  ad- 
jective, signifies  existing  at  the  same  period; 
brought  into  existence  at  the  same  time  with ;  of 
the  same  standing  with ;  coeval.  As  a  noun,  it 
means  the  person  or  thing  to  which  the  adjec- 
tive applies.  It  is  sometimes,  but  incorrectly, 
written  cotemporary;  a  practice  which  is  well 
ridiculed  by  Bentley.    See  the  quotation. 

The  indifferency  of  their  existences,  eontemperiaed 
into  our  actioiis,  admits  a  farther  consideration. 

Browne**  Vvigar  Bmmn. 
A  grove  bom  with  himself  he  sees. 
And  loves  his  old  contemporary  trees.  Cowley. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  the  ideas  of  yesterday,  to- 
day, and  to-morrow, .to  be  the  same;  or  bring  agei 
past  and  future  together,  and  make  them  eonteoHpororg. 

Locke. 
As  he  has  been  favorable  to  me,  he  will  hear  of 
hb  kindness  from  our  contemporariee ;    for  we  are 
fallen  into  an  age  illiterate,  censorious,  and  detract- 
ing. Dryden'e  Jmt.  Preface. 

Albert  Durer  was  contemporary  to  Locas. 

Id,  Dmfretneg. 
The  active  part  of  mankind,  as  they  do  most  for 
the  good  of  their  contemporarie*,    very  deaervedly 
gain  the  greatest  share  in  their  applansea. 

Adduon'e  Freehelder. 

The  Latins  never  use  co  for  eon,  except  before  a 
vowel,  as  oo-«qual,  co-eternal  -,  but,  before  a  conso- 
nant, they  either  retain  the  n,  as  eontgmperary,  con- 
stitution, or  melt  it  into  another  letter,  as  coUection, 
comprehension  ;  so  that  the  word  cotemporary,  is  a 
word  of  his  own  composition,  for  which  the  learned 
world  will  congratulate  him.  Bentleg. 

Contemporarie*  all  surpassed,  see  one  ; 

Short  his  career,  indeed, but  ably  run; 

Churchill,  himself  unconscious  of  his  poweis. 

In  penury  consumed  his  idle  hours ; 

And,  like  a  scattered  seed  at  random  sown. 

Was  left  to  spring  by  vigour  ol  his  own.      Ceeeper. 

CONTE'MPT,  n.  s.  ")     Old  Fr.  am- 

CoNTE'sfPTiBLEyoi^'.  tempt;  Latcon- 

Conte!'mptibleness,  ».  I.      temntus.  Scorn ; 

Conte'mptiblt,  adv.  S-slignting  ;     the 

Conte'mptuous,  adj.  state    of    being 

Conte'mptiiously,  a<2i7.         scorned  ;      the 

Conte'mptuousness,  ji.  s.  J  state    of    being 

degraded ;  offence  a^inst  the  authority  of  courts 

of  law.   For  the  latter  sense,  see  the  next  artide. 

Contemptible  is  that  which  is  worthy  of  bcio^ 
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despised;  that  which  is  despised ;  and  {brmerly, 
but  this  meiming  is  become  a  vulgarism,  apt  to 
tieat  with  contempt  In  this  latter  sense,  con- 
temptuous is  the  proper  word.    See  Contemn. 

It  WIS  neither  in  eoniempt  nor  pride  that  I  did  not 
bow.  Bsther, 

She  lightly  to  him  leapt,  and  in  hit  neeke 

Her  proade  foote  setting,  at  his  head  did  levell, 

Ifeening  at  onc^  her  wrath  on  him  to  wreak. 

And  hlfl  eonlempt,  that  did  her  judgment  breake. 

^Spemer.  Faerie  Queeite. 

I  throw  my  name  agunst  the  braising  stone. 
Trampling  amtemptuoudp  on  thy  diadem.  Shaktpeare, 

If  she  shottld  make  tender  of  her  love,  'tis  very 
possible  )^e1]  soom  it ;  for  the  man  hath  a  eontempti- 
Ue  spirit.  Id, 

To  neglect  God  all  our  liyes,  and  know  that  we  ne- 
glect him ;  to  offend  God  voluntarily,  and  know  that 
we  offend  him,  easting  our  hopes  on  the  peace  which 
we  trnst  to  mi^e  at  parting,  is  no  other  than  a  rebel- 
lions presumption,  and  even  a  comtemptuotu  laughing 
to  scorn  and  deriding  of  God,  his  laws,  and  precepts. 
Raleiffh*t  Hist,  of  the  World. 

Some  much  averse  I  found,  and  wond'rous  harsh, 
CnrismpdMitf,  proud,  set  on  revenge  and  spite. 

MilUm*9  Agonuiet, 
Knowest  thou  not 
Heir  language,  and  their  ways  ?    They  also  know, 
lad  reason  not  eontemptiUjf.  Id,  Paradue  Lost. 

The  shame  of  being  miserable 
Exposes  men  to  scorn  and  base  oontempi, 
8v«n  from  their  nearest  friends.  Denham. 

The  apostles  and  most  eminent  Christians  were 
poor,  and  used  eontemphunui^.  ToyUrr't  Hoiy  lAmng. 
There  is  no  action,  in  the  behaviour  of  one  man 
towards  another,  of  which  human  nature  is  more  im- 
patient than  of  contempt;  it  being  an  undervaluing  of 
a  man,  upon  a  belief  of  his  utter  uselessness  and  in- 
ability, and  a  spiteful  endeavour  to  engage  the  rest  of 
the  wodd  in  the  same  slight  esteem  of  him.       Somih. 

Nobody  of  any  credit  can  bear  the  imputation  of  a 
lie ;  a  mark  that  is  judged  the  utmost  disgrace,  which 
debases  a  man  to  the  lowest  degree  of  a  shameful 
nwaaness,  and  ranks  him  with  the  moat  eotUempHbile 
port  of  mankind,  and  the  abhorred  rascality.     Lodte, 

If  he  governs  ivrannically  in  youth,  he  will  be 
tieated  eemientptmMtif  in  age ;  and  the  baser  his  ene- 
Bues,  the  more  intolerable  the  affront.       L'Bitnmge. 

His  friend  smiled  scornful,  and#with  proud  con- 


Rejer*s  as  idle  what  his  fellow  dreamt. 

Dryderit  Fablet. 

Who,  by  a  steady  practice  of  virtue,  comes  to  dis- 
cern the  ooHtempiUflmeai  of  baits  wherewith  he  al- 
lures us.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Rome,  the  proudest  part  of  the  heathen  world,  en- 
tertained the  most  eontemptaout  opinion  of  the  Jews. 

Atterbiuy. 

Nothing,  says  Longinns,  can  be  great,  the  con- 
tmpt  of  which  is  great.  Additon. 

From  no  one  rice  exempt, 

ad  most  contemptible  to  shun  contempt.     Pope^t  Ep, 

Fhus  to  administer  the  opiate  potion  of  amnesty, 
powdered  with  all  the  ingredients  of  scorn  and  cow 
tempt,  is  to  hold  to  bis  lips,  instead  of  '  the  balm  of 
hurt  minds,'  the  cup  of  human  misery  full  to  the  brim, 
aad  to  force  him  to  drink  it  to  the  dregs.  Bierke. 

Vet  life  still  lingers  in  thee,  and  puts  forth 
Pnof  not  ctmtemptihle  of  what  she  can, 
Ivta  where  death  predominates.  Cewper, 


Fr.  contendre;  It. 
contendere ;  Sp.  con- 
tender ;  Lat.  lonten"  ' 
dere.      T«vw.  JEo\. 
rcww,  whence  the 

I  ancient  latin,  tenno. 

1  To  stretch,  to  extend. 


Yoa  ahoold  never  bestow  pity  on  those  who  take 
pains  for  your  eoiUempt:  pity  those  whom  nature 
abuses,  never  those  who  abuse  nature.  Sheridan. 

Lone,  wild,  and  strange,  he  stood  alike  exempt 
From  all  affection,  and  from  all  contempt: 
His  name  could  sadden,  and  his  acts  surprise  ; 
But  they  that  feared  him  dared  not  to  despise. 

Byron.     The  CoratAr 

Contempt,  in  law,  is  a  disobedience  to  the 
niles  and  orders  of  a  court,  which  hath  power  to 
punish  such  offience;  and  as  this  is  sometimes  a 
greater,  and  sometimes  a  lesser  offence,  so  it  is 
punished  with  greater  or  less  punishment ,  by 
fine  or  imprisoment. 

CONTE'ND,i;.a.&n. 

Conte'ndent,  n.  s. 

Conte'noer,  n.  s. 

Conte'nding,  n.  s. 

Conte'ntion,  n. «. 

Conte'ntious,  adj. 

Conte'ntiously,  ck/c. 

CoNTE'NTiousNESS,n.s.J  is  the  primary  idea' 
To  contend  is,  then,  to  stretch  the  faculties,  or 
the  strength,  in  a  struggle  with  any  one ;  to  strive 
against  any  person ;  to  vie  with ;  to  act  emulously ; 
to  dispute  any  thing;  to  have  a  struggle  for;  to 
insist  positively.  Contend  takes  with,  and  some^ 
times  againtt,  before  the  opponent  ;for,  and  some- 
times about,  before  the  cause  of  contention. 
Contendent,  and  contender,  signify  an  antago- 
nist; a  champion :  the  first  of  diese  meanings  is 
disused.  Contention  is,  quarrel ;  emulation ; 
ardor;  strenuousness  of  endeavour.  He  who  is 
contentious  is  of  that  troublesome  and  disagree- 
able class  of  persons  who  are  prone  to  quarrel ; 
fond  of  dispute ;  perverse 

Distress  not  the  Moabites,  neither  osn^eiMl  with  them 
in  battle ;  for  I  will  not  give  thee  of  their  land. 

Dent.  ii.  9. 

Avoid  foolish  questions  and  genealogies,  and  oois- 
tention*  and  strivings.  Tit.  iii.  9. 

Her  lying  tongue  was  in  two  parts  divided. 
And  both  the  parts  did  speake,  and  both  con^mded. 

8pen$er,     Faerie  Qneene, 

Thereto  the  blatant  beast,  by  them  set  on. 
At  him  began  aloud  to  barke  and  bay 
With  bitter  rage,  and  fell  contention,  Idt 

But  being  aged  now,  and  weary  too 

Of  warres  delight  and  worid's  contentUmt  toyle. 

The  name  of  knighthood  he  did  disavow.  Id, 

Can  we  with  manners  ask  what  was  the  difference  ? 

Safely,  I  think ;  'twas  a  contention  in  pnblick. 

Shahspeare^ 
His  wonders  and  his  praises  do  contend 
Which  should  be  thine  or  his 

Id.  MatAeth, 

Thus  art  with  arms  contending  was  victor  of  the  day. 
Which  by  a  gift  of  learning  did  bear  the  maid  away. 
Id,  The  Pamonttte  Pilgrim, 

Thou  thinkest  much  that  this  contentiom  storm 
'Invades  us  to  the  skin.  Id.  Kiang  Leair* 

None  are  so  gross  as  to  contend  for  this. 
That  souk  from  bodies  may  traduced  be  *, 

Between  whose  natures  no  proportion  is. 
When  root  and  branch  in  nature  still  agree. 

Daeiee. 

We  shall  not  oontentumdy  rejoin,  or  only  to  justify 
our  own,  but  to  applaud  and  confirm  his  maturer  as- 
sertions. ~ 
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TIm  qiuiUon  wUek  omr  aathor  would  cmtmi  for, 
if  be  did  not  foiget  it,  is,  what  pamoni  have  a  right  to 
be  obeyed.  Loeh§. 

The  c(m$Bi^M  for  it  look  upon  it  an  nnde»iah<e.    Id, 

Your  own  earaettnen  and  amtmHim  to  efect  what 
you  are  aboqt,  wiU  oentinaally  MgRett  to  you  Mtweral 
artificec.  BbUtmr. 

Tlieir  aiiy  Umbt  in  sports  they  exerdse. 

And  en  the  green  ooftfend  the  wssttler^s  priae. 

Jhwdm'tJOmd, 

In  all  notable  changes  and  vsvolationsy  the  o0i»- 
toMbiOf  have  been  still  made  a  prey  to  the  third 
party.  £/&tnmg9 

Rest  Buule  them  idle,  idlenesf  Vf^de  them  curiooa, 
and  curiosity  eaiUmHotu,  Z>eoajii  of  Pietjf, 

ll&e  ancients  made  oonlvfilMNi  t^e  principle  that 
reigned  in  the  chaos  at  first,  and  then  love  \  the  one 
to  express  the  divisions,  and  the  other  the  ^nion  oC  all 
parties  in  the  middle  and  common  bond. 

Bwnn^n  ThMfy  0/  fAe  Barik, 

Bo  not  oonMmiiowmen,  and  craeky,  and  stady  of 
Mvengo,  seldom  fail  of  retaliation  f  JBsnlby't  Stmom, 

llkose  disputes  often  arise  in  good  earnest,  where 
the  two  csiKMderi  do  really  believe  the  different  pro- 
positions which  they  support.  YToMp  im  Me  JTind. 

Others  corrapting  religion,  as  Aese  have  perverted 
philoeopby,  eantmi,  that  Christians  axe  redeemed  into 
captivity;  and  the  Uood  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind 
has  been  shed  to  make  them  the  slaves  of  a  few  psond 
and  insolent  sinneis.  AferAs. 

Thrios  happy  they  whom  Undied  souls  npite« 

By  virtue  chastened,  yet  alive  to  love ; 
Whosf  sole  cotiittniifm  is  to  give  delight 

Whos^  pleasures  few  can.  feel,  bul;  sJH  snprove. 

Men  deal  with  life,  as  children  with  their  play. 
Who  first  misuse,  then  cast  their  toys  away.  ^ 
Live  to  no  sober  purpose,  and  coniend 
That  their  Creator  had  no  serious  end.  Ccwper. 

Then — with  each  feature  working  from  the  heart, 
With  feelings  loosed  to  strengthen — not  depart : 
That  rise^-convulse — esufand— thst  freeae,  or  glow, 
Hush  in  the  cheek,  or  damp  upon  the  biow. 

Bffrm^    TheQfrtBir. 


CONTE'NT,  ».  a.,  n.  1.  &  a^. 

CoNTENTil'TIOV,  fl.  S. 
CoNf  ENTBD,  part.  4U^. 

Contentedly,  adv, 
ContA'ntbdness,  ft.  ff. 
ContE'ktpul,  adj. 
Conte'«tfully,  adv. 

CoNT^'NTLBdS,  04$. 

ContS'ntlt,  ado. 
Cont'ewtiient,  ».  9. 
plaint;  to  please;  to  gratify 


Ft.  content^ 
er;  Ital.  con- 
tentart ;  Sp. 
oonUiUar;  Lt. 
contentta.  To 
^render   satis- 
fied; to  be  sa- 
tisfied with; 
to  remove  a 
j  cause  of  00m- 
Coutent  is  mode- 


rate happiness;   the  temperate  point  of  life; 
equally  remote  from  elevation  and  depression; 
acquiescence  in  any  thing.    In  parliamentary 
language  the  contents  are  those  members  who  vote 
on  3ie  affirmative  side  of  a  question.  Contenta- 
tion,  which  signifies  satisfiiction,  content ;  is  out 
of  use.  Contentment  signifies,  being  satisfied,  but 
witiiout  feeling  any  lively  pleasure ;  gratification. 
For  as  we  thoaght  we  had  our  trevaile  spent 
In  socho  wise  as  we  heldin  us  oomtmU  ; 
Then  echo  of  us  toke  othir  by  the  sieve, 
4nd  forth  withal  a»  we  shulde  take  out  leve. 

Chameer, 
Comtmnled  with  thine  owne  estate, 
Ke  wash  for  ileath,  ne  feare  hie  might. 

Sun  in  SttfVtgt 


Alas  howe  hardc  and  steely  hartes  had  lhi]r» 
Tliat  not  esn/snted  there  to  have  thee  dye. 
With  fettred  gyves  in  prison  where  thou  lays, 
Increast  so  far  in  hateful  croeltye. 
That  buryall  to  thy  corps  they  eke  denye.  SodWBe. 

Among  good  thinges  I  prove  and  finds. 
The  quiet  lyfe  doth  meet  abound. 
And  sure  to  the  oow/ealsd  mynde 
There  is  no  riches  may  be  founde. 

Snyesoad&NRefei. 

That  them  repented  much  so  foolishly 
To  come  so  for  to  seek  for  misery. 
And  leave  the  sweetness  of  comUaUd  home, 
Thoogh  eating  h^,  and  drinking  watry  fome. 

Speimr,     Mother  Hukherd^M  Tde. 
The  noblest  mind  the  best  esiilentaienf  *hai. 

Id,   FMrieQutaie. 

Cmdmd  thyself  with  thk  mach,  and  let  this  satisfy 

hee,thatlle(vethw.  fiMs^- 

I  seek  no  better  waimnt  than  my  • 
nor  no  grsater  pleatufe  than  mine  9m 

U, 
Submit  you  to  the  people's  voices, 
Allow  their  officegcs,  and  be  eomimU 
To  suffar  lawful  censure. 

Shakipeare.     Ceridamu. 

Is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel, 
Beeasse  his  painted  skin  eomtenU  the  sye  ?      H- 


Have  a  distracted  and  most  wretched  beia^. 

Worse  than  the  worst,  oontea/.  Id.  Tmm. 

If  a  man  so  temper  his  actions^  as  in  some  one  of 

them  be  doth  ootUwt  every  faction,  the  masick  uf 

praise  will  be  folle^.  Baeon. 

She  cannot  in  this  world  contented  be. 
For  who  did  ever  yet,  in  honor,  wealth. 
Or  pleasure  of  the  sense  contetttmsmt  find  t 
•  •  •  •  • 

So  when  the  soul  finds  here  no  true  amtent, 

.    And,  like  Koah's  dove,  can  no  sure  footing  take. 

She  doth  return  from  whence  she  first  was  sent. 


Dream  not  of  other  worida, 
Contmiied  that  thus  for  has  been  revealed. 
Not  of  earth  only,  but  of  highest  heaven. 

MfiUon'ePmmdmlmt 
Angling  was,  after  tedious  study,  a  calmer  of  un- 
quiet thoughto,  a  moderator  el  piMsions,  a  pioeaier  of 
eemientodnm.  Weiken'eAmgllm. 

One  thought  ooiUmU  the  good  to  be  enjoyed ; 
This  every  litde  accident  destroyed.  Drgden, 

Groat  minds  do  sometimes  eomteni  themselves  t« 
threaten,  when  they  could  destroy.  TilblMi. 

Foe  to  loud  praise,  and  friend  to  learned  ease, 
OuUfnt  with  science  in  the  vale  of  peace. 

Pope'tEpiam. 
Some  place  the  bliss  hi  action,  some  in  eaw; 
Thoee  call  it  pleasure,  and  ocmtmlmemt  theses 

Id.  Emep. 
The  shield  was  not  long  afier  incrastcd  with  a  aew 
rust,  and  is  the  same,  a  cut  of  which  hath  been  en- 
graved and  exhibited,  to  the  great  omtmtmtiem  of  the 
learned.  Arhmtkmot  md  F^. 

Having  no  spirit  of  order,  he  never  looked  for- 
ward ;  content  by  any  iemporaiy  expedsent  lo  extn- 
cate  himself  from  a  present  difficulty. 
From    labonr    beidth,  from 
springs^ 
CentmUment  opes  the  source  of  every  joy. 
He  that  holds  fi^t  tibe  golden  1 
Aad  lives  contentedip  btttween 
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Feeknottha  wuita  tbatpiaeh  tKa  {xior. 
Nor  plagoM  that  \unpt  the  ridi  man'i  door» 
Imbittexiiig  all  his  itata.  Cowpmr, 

CONTEHMINABLE,  at^. ")      Ital.  center- 
CoNTC'RMiirATE,  o^.  SmtfMre,  eon/er- 

CoNTE'AMiNOuSy  A^.  yminak;    Span. 

omIeniiMo;  Lat  contemitmit.  Contermtnable 
is,  capable  of  the  same  bounds.  Coaterminate, 
that  which  has  a  common  boundary  with  ano- 
ther. CoDtenuinous,  that  which  has  the  same 
bounds  with;  that  which  boidenon. 
Love  and  lilp  are  not  MmiermkuklU, 

iSr  Mm*  Vansii* 

A  itiength  of  empire  fixed 

CoHitmmnU  with  heaven.  B.  Jmutm, 

This  eonformed  so  many  of  them*  as  were  conier' 

mmm  to  the  colonies  and  garrisons,  to  the  Roman 

l*ws.  Hak, 

CONTERRA'NEAN,  «$.  J     Ital.  and  Sp. 

Conterra'ncqus,  adj.  5  ^onterraneo ;  Lat. 
cotUerranaa,    Of  the  same  soil  or  country. 

I  hold  that  of  the  ocator  to  be  a  wild  extravagant 
.speech,  that  if  women  were  not  eonUrroneam  and 
mingled  with  men,  angels  would  descend  and  dwell 
among  OS.  Bowetl, 

CONTESSERATION,  n.  s.  Lat.  can  and 
tesserotei.    iLju  assemblage ;  a  variety. 

That  person  of  hia  which  afforded  sack  a  cpfitswifB- 
tm  of  elegancies.  Oley, 

CONT£^T,ii.a.<cn.    -^    Fr.  coiitet/er;Ital. 
Co'imsT,  n,  s.  contettare ;  Sp.  am" 


Contzsta'ttok,  n.  s. 

CoVTf'STA.BLEy  tt^. 

Conte'stablekess,  n.  i. 
Conte'stingly,  adv. 
Conte'stless,  adf. 


tesUtr ;  LBAxonieita- 
►n.  To  dispute;  to 
strive  against;  to 
stiive  with;  to  liti- 
gate;  to  emulate. 


Contestation,  which  signifies  debate^  strife,  Barrow 
uses  in  the  sense  of  proof,  testimony-—'  by  a 
solemn  conti>etation  ratified  on  the  part  of  God.' 
CoDtestless  means  indisputable,  i^ontestingly, 
in  a  disputing  manner.  But  these  words  are  not 
of  frequent  ooconenoe. 

Idoeoirtsir 
As  hotly  and  as  noUy  with  thy  love, 
▲s  ever  in  aqthitioas  strength  I  did 
Contend  against  tjtky  valour. 

Skmhtpetm.  CarioUmm. 
This  of  old  no  less  eontertt  did  move. 
Than  whm  for  Homer^s  birth  seven  cities  strove. 

After  jeais  spent  in  domestick,  unsociable  vm- 
<MBiMm,  she  loond  means  to  withdraw.      CHarendoii. 

Tb  evident  upon  what  aecoont  none  have  pre- 

raasd  te  muhmi  the  proportion  of  theae  ancient  piecea. 

Drydem't  Dufretno^. 

These  native  propensities,  these  prevalencies  of 
cottstitation,  are  not  to  be  cured  by  rules,  or  a  dhect 
omteif,  especially  those  of  them  that  are  tho  humbler 
and  meaner  sort,  which  proceed  from  fear  and  low- 
Bcsi  of  spirit ;  though  with  art  they  may  be  much 
Beaded,  and  tamed  to  good  puippse.  Locke. 

The  difieuUy  of  an  argument  adds  to  the  pleasure 
of  ooatertM^  with  it,  when  there  are  hopes  of  victory. 

Brnnet. 

l^Mis  shut;    visiu  fori)iilden,  and,  which    was 

*«w,  divers  eomteHgtiont  even  with  the  queen  herselL 

Wotum. 


Oi  manj  ifito  dares  in  pomp  with  Jove  eorUe9t, 
Unehangsd,  immortal,  and  supremely  blest? 

Pope's  Odyeeeif. 
Leave  all  notfy  ooiUett§,  all  immodest  glamours, 
and  brawling  language.  WaUe. 

Henry  the  0aeond,  daring  his  osnlwl  with  the 
church,  had  the  address  to  preserve  the  barons  in  hie 
interests.  Afterwards,  when  the 'batons  had  joined 
in  the  rebellion  of  his  children,  this  wise  prince  found 
means  to  secure  the  bishops  and  ecclesiastics. 

Bmke. 
Between  Noee  and  Syes  a  strange  conteit  arose. 
The  spectacles  set  them  unhappily  wrong  : 

Tlie  point  in  dispute  was,  as  all  the  worid  knows. 
To  which  the  said  spectacles  ought  to  belong. 

Cowper. 
A  bumper  of  good  liquor 
Will  end  a  eonletl  quicker 
Than  justice,  judge,  or  vicar : 
So  fill  a  cheerful  glass. 
And  let  good  humour  pass.    Oeridan. 

CONTE'X,  i;.  o.         -v     Fr.  cantexe;  Ital- 
Covte'xt,  v.  a.  &  04^'.  f  CQnU$to ;  Span,  am- 


t$xto;  Lat.  con^ftr- 
tum^  past  participle 
of  conl^rcrs.      Cot- 


Co'lTTSXT,  n.ff. 

CojrTa'xTVRAL,  adf. 

Conte'ztube,  «.  ff. 
grave,  and  afler  him  Slierwood,  defines  the  noun 
very  satis^sictorily :  *  A  context ;  a  whole  web, 
composition,  worke ;  or,  an  interlacing,  ioyning, 
or  weaving  together ;  also  the  forme  or  stile  of  a 
procesi  booke,  or  discourse.'  To  which,  how- 
ever, may  be  added  that,  with  references  to  a 
book,  context  means  the  general  tenor  of;  the 
parts  which  come  before  and  after  any  passage 
quoted;  and  that,  as  an  adjective,  it  denotes 
firmly  knit  together;  closely  interwoven.  Asa 
verb  it  signifies,  as  does  also  context,  to  knit  or 
weave  together;  to  form  a  junction  between  the 
parts  of.  Doth  verbs  are  obsolete ;  though  it  is 
not  easy  to  perceive  why  they  have  fallen  into 
disuse.  Contextural  is  that  which  has  relation  to 
the  human  frame.  Contexture,  Johnson  fully 
and  perspicuously  describes  to  be  the  disposition 
of  parts,  one  amongst  others ;  the  composition 
of  any  tiling  out  of  separate  parts  ;  the  system ; 
the  constitution ;  the  manner  m  which  any  thing 
is  woven  or  formed. 

That  chapter  is  really  a  representation  of  one,  which 
hath  only  the  knowledge,  not  practice,  of  his  duty,  as 
is  manifest  from  the  ootiiest. 


Nature  may  eoniex  a  plant,  though  that  be  a  per- 
fectly mizt  concrete,  irithout  having  all  the  elemenu 
previously  presented  to  her  to  compound  it  of.  Bojfle. 

The  fluid  body  of  quicksilver  is  gomtBxod  with  the 
salts  it  carries  up  in  sublimation*  /d. 

If  the  quotation  in  the  verse  produced  were  con- 
sidered  as  a  part  of  a  continued  coherent  discourse, 
and  so  its  sense  were  limited  by  the  tenour  of  the 
context,  moot  of  these  forward  and  warm  disputants 
would  be  quite  stripped  of  those,  which  they  doubt  not 
now  to  call  spiritual  weapons  ;  and  they  would  often 
have  nothing  to  say,  that  would  not  show  their  weak- 
ness, and  manifestly  fly  in  their  faces.  Locke. 

Every  species,  afterwards  expressed,  was  produced 
from  that  idej^  forming  that  wonderful  ooHtexhire  of 
created  beings.  JhpdenU  Dufremoy. 

He  wp«  not  of  any  ddicale  coKUmtmn ;  his  limbs 
rather  sturdy  than  dainty.  Wottom. 
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Hollow  ind  thin^  for  lightnon ;  Imt  witlia]  context 
ud  finn^  for  strongth.       Dtfham't  Pk^fiohThttAogy. 
Hence  'gan  relax 
tne  ground's  fxniexture ;  hence  Tartarian  drege. 
Sulphur  and  nitrons  spnme,  enkindling  fierce. 
Bellowed  within  their  darksome  caves.        PluUpt, 

CONTIGNATION,  n.  «.  Lat.  contignatio. 
A  frame  of  beams  joined  together;  a  story.  The 
act  of  framing  or  joining  a  fabric  of  wood ;  the 
act  of  laying  rafters  togeUier. 

VTe  mean  a  porch,  or  cloister,  or  the  like,  of  one 
eofUignati4)n,  and  not  in  storied  bnildings. 

Wotton't  Afddtecture, 

Where  more  of  the  orders  than  one  shall  be  set  in 
several  stories  or  conOgnatiam,  there  mast  be  an  ex- 
quisite care  to  place  the  colWnns  one  over  another. 

Wotttm. 

They  were  easily  led  to  consider  the  flames  that 
wore  consuming  France,  not  as  a  warning  to  protect 
their  own  buildings,  (which  were  without  any  party- 
wsn,  and  linked  by  a  eontignaiion  into  the  edifice  of 
Pnmce),  as  a  happy  occasion  for  pillaging  the  goods, 
and  carrying  off  the  materials  of  their  neighbour's 
house.  Bmrhe.  Let.  om  Beg,  Peace,  Let.  ii. 

CONTI'GUOUS,  fld;.-\      Fr.  conOgw,  Ital. 

CoNTi'ouousLY,  odv.   (and  Span,  contigmi 

CoNTi'GnousNESSynyS.  i  Lat.  cofuiigiau^  from 

CoNTiGu'iTY,  n.  «.        3  con/ti^ere.  Meeting, 

with  actual  contact;  being  nigh,  without  actual 

contact;  being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of; 

bordering  upon.      Contiguous  sometimes  has 

toith  after  it. 

.ame  doth  not  mingle  with  flame  as  air  doth  with 
air,  or  water  with  water,  but  only  remaineth  contign- 
Ma ;   as  it  cometh  to  pass  betwixt  consisting  bodies. 
Bacfm't  Natural  Historg. 

Water,  being  eonriguom  with  air,  cooleth  it,  but 
moisteneth  it  not.  Id, 

The  loud  misrule 
Of  chaos  far  removed ;  lest  fierce  extremes, 
CotUigimu,  might  distemper  the  whole  frame. 

MUtOH. 
He  defined  magnetical   attraction  to  be  a  natural 
imitation  and  disposition  conforming  unto  ooniiguUg, 

Broume. 
The  immediate  eomtigwtg  of  thatvonvex  was  a  real 
q»ace.  Hale't  OHgin  of  Maitkmd. 

The  East  and  West, 
Upon  the  globe  a  mathematick  point 
Only  divides :  thus  happiness  and  misery. 
And  all  extremes,  are  still  contiguoui, 

DeHhamU  Sophg, 

Distinguish  them  by  the  diminution  of  the  lights 

and  shadows,  joining  the  eomtigwit$  objects  by  the 

participation  of  their  colours.        Drgdem's  Dufremog, 

Thus  disembroiled,  they  take  their  proper  place. 
Hie  next  of  kin  ooidigwmdg  embrace. 
And  foes  are  sundered  by  a  larger  space. 

JDrydem'9  Oeid. 
When  I  viewed  it  too  near,  the  two  halves  of  the 
paper  did  not  appear  fully  divided  from  one  another, 
but  seemed  eont^uotu  at  one  of  their  angles. 

Newton's  Optkh. 
Often,  when  we  do  not  immediately  call  to  mind 
what  we  wish  to  remember,  we  set  ourselves,  as  it 
were,  to  search  for  it;  we  meditate  on  other  thhigs  or 
persons,  that  seem  to  be  like  it,  or  contrary  to  it,  or 
eontiguoui,  or  to  bear  any  other  relation  to  what  we 
are  in  quest  of;  and  thus,  perhaps,  we  at  last  re- 


meihber  h.  lliis  eontinued  effort  of  volontaiy  re* 
membrance  is  called  recollection.  Beat^ 

O  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness. 

Some  boundless  eotttiguUg  of  shade. 

Where  rumour  of  oppression  and  deceity 

Of  unsuccessful  or  successfiil  war. 

Might  never  reach  me  more!  Cowper. 

Called  by  thy  voice,  coHiiguoiu  thoughts  embrace 

In  endless  streams,  arranged  by  time  or  place ; 

The  muse  historic  hence  in  every  age 

Gives  to  the  world  her  interesting  page.      Darwim, 

CCXNTINENT,  »,  «.  &  a*.N    Fr.  coirfmeni ; 
Contine'ntal,  adi,  f  It  and  Sp.  eon- 

Co'ntinently,  adv.  \  tinente ;       Lat. 

Co'ntinence,  n.  s.  1  corUinentf    past 

Co'ntinency,  n.  t.  J  part   of   coii/i- 

nere.  As  an  adjective,  continent  signifies  hav- 
ing the  power  of  forbearing ;  the  power  of  con- 
taining our  own  passions  within  due  bounds. 
He  is  continent  who,  to  use  the  words  of  Min- 
sheu,  'contains  or  bridles  himself  from  plea- 
sures, either  in  covetousness,  gluttony,  or  revelnr.^ 
The  adjective  has  also,  in  some  old  writers,  the 
meanings  of  continuous ;  opposing.  The  noun 
formerly  meant  not  only  a  vast  tract  of  conti- 
nuous land,  as  Europe,  but  likewise  that  which 
contains  anything.  In  the  latter  sense  it  is  ob- 
solete. Continence,  in  the  sense  of  contiiraity, 
is  eaually  disused.  It  now  means  self-com- 
mand ;  mastery  over  the  passions 

Yirginitee  is  great  perfection. 
And  eontmenoe  eke  with  devotion. 

Chameer,  Cant,  Take, 
Such  power  it  had  that  to  no  womam's  wast 
By  any  skill  or  labour  it  would  sit, 
Unlesse  that  she  were  continent  and  chast 
But  it  would  lose  or  break,  that  many  had  disgrast. 
Spen$er,  Faerie  Qaeene, 

A  harder  lesson  to  learn  conAtence 
In  ioyons  pleasure  than  in  grievous  paine  ; 
For  sweetnesse  doth  allure  the  weaket  seace 
So  strongly,  that  uneathes  it  can  refiaine 
From  that  which  feeble  nature  covets  faine.  id» 

Thou  God  of  windes,  that  raignest  in  the  seas. 
Thou  raignest  also  in  the  continent.  /d. 

Where  is  he? — 
In  her  chamber,  making  a  sermon  on  esiiiiiieiMy  to 
her,  and  rails,  and  swears,  and  rates. 

Shahpeare,  Taming  of  Ae  Sktem 

Suffer  not  dishonour  to  approach 
The'  imperial  seat ;  to  virtue  consecrate. 
To  justice,  conttneace,  and  nobility. 

Id.  Titue  Androniema, 
Life 
Hath  been  as  continent,  as  chaste,  as  tran 
As  I  am  now  unhappy.  Id.   Whetm^t  Tak, 

I  pray  you,  have  a  oontimeei  forbearance,  till  the 
speed  of  his  rage  goes  slower.  Id,  King  Lear. 

My  desire 
All  con6nent  impediments  would  o'erbear. 
That  did  oppose  my  will.  Id,  MeAetK 

O  cleave,  my  sides ! 
Heart,  once  be  stronger  than  thy  continent; 
Crack  thy  fraU  case.  Id.  Antoi^  and  tteepaiwm. 

The  north-east  part  of  Asia,  if  not  eoniineet  with 
the  west  side  of  America,  yet  certainly  is  the  I 
di^oined  by  sea  of  all  that  eoast  of  Asia. 
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contingeni ; 

Ital.  and  Span,  con- 

Jingente;  tat.  con- 

^tingens,  pres.    part. 

of  corUingere.    The 

▼erbcontinge,  whi. 


W^fher  this  portion  of  the  would  were  rant 
By  the  mdc  ocean  from  the  contineni. 
Or  thos  created,  it  was  nure  designed 
To  be  the  sacred  refuge  of  mankind.  WaUer, 

Chastity  is  either  abstinence  or  continence :  absti- 
wnce  k  that  of  riigins  or  widows  ;  conimenee,  of  mar- 
ried penons.  Taylor. 

Content  without  lawful  venery,  is.oontmence ;  with- 
oai  wilawfal,  chastity.  Grew**  Cotmoldgia, 

He  knew  what  to   say ;   he  knew  also  when    to 

lesvcoff,  acoN<meiK«  which  is  practised  by  few  writers. 

.    Dryden't  F(Me9,  Preface. 

Aiaven  ought  to  be  made  before  the  same  judge, 
befrtte  whom  the  depositions  were  produced,  lest  the 
cnlme^oe  of  the  course  should  be  divided  ;  or,  in  other 
tenM,  lest  there  should  be  a  discontinuance  of  the 
*««.  Ayliffe*  Parergon. 

The  dedivity  of  rivers  will  be  so  much  the  less,  and 
dwtfore  the  ctmtmeniB  will  be  the  less  drained,  and 
vili  gndually  increase  in  humidity. 

Beniley's  Sermone. 

No  CBHtmenial  power  was  willing  to  lose  any  of  its 
ff^^aatal  objects  for  the  increase  of  the  navsl  power 
of  Great  Britain.  Burke. 

ni^  towering  palms,  that  part  the  southern  flood. 
With  ihsdowy  isles,  and  continents  of  wood.    Darwin, 

CONTI'NGE,t;.n.         "^      Fr. 
Cokti'kgent,  n. «.  &  <u^. 

COSTI'SGENTLY,  odv. 

Conti'kgentness,  n.  s, 
Costi'kcence,  n.  *. 

f^OJTTl'jIGEKCY,  tl.  S.        J 

ra«ans  to  touch,  to  reach,  to  happen,  is^obsolete. 
Nor  does  it  appesir  ever  to  have  been  in  general 
use.  That  which  is  contingent,  is  that  which  oc- 
curs fortuitously ;  that  which  may  happen,  but 
onnol  be  reckoned  upon  as  cerUin.  A  contin- 
gent is  a  thing  under  the  dominion  of  chance,  a 
proportion  which  each  person  is  to  furniah,  in  a 
certain  case :  thus,  the  quoU  of  troops,  or  money, 
mppbed  by  a  German  prince,  in  time  of  war,  is 
<laioiiunated  his  contingent.  Contingence,  and 
conungency,  signify  the  quality  of  being  fortui- 
^;  a  circumstance  that  may  happen.  Contin- 
gently is,  accidentally ;  not  regularly. 

Their  credulities  assent  onto  any  prognosticks, 
»liich,  considering  the  contingency  in  events,  are  only 
o»  the  prewaence  of  God.       Broitme*t  Vvigar  Errourt. 

Aii«f  tie  says,  we  are  not  to  build  certain  rules  upon 
«« t^tingemy  of  human  actions.  South. 

Razird  naturally  implies  in  it,  first,  something' 
™b  ;  secondly,  something  contingent.  Id. 

His  understanding  eould  almost  pierce  into  futui 
**»9«ifc,  his  conjectures   improving  even  to  pro- 

^-  « 

For  once,  0  heaven!  unfold  thy  adamantine  book 
li  Bot  thy  firm,  immutable  decree. 

At  letst  the  second  page  of  great  contiHgeney, 
5tth  as  consists  with  wUls  originally  free.       Dryden. 

8y  eovdngents  we  are  to  understand  tlioso  things 
»nich  come  to  pass  without  any  human  forecast. 

Grew**  Cogmologia, 

I  fiist  mfinmed  myself  in  all  material  circumstances 
«  «,  in  more  places  than  one,  that  there  might  be 
a«lung  casual  or  contingent  in  any  one  of  those  cir- 
"T*""**-  Woodward. 

It  a  digged  out  of  the  earth  contingently,  and  indif- 
"*W"y,  as  the  pyritae  and  agates* 

^  *  Id.    Natural  History. 

*o  theatric  audience  in  Athens- would  bear  what 

"««  bone,  in  the  midst  of  the  real  tragedy  of 

Vol.  VI.  ^    ^ 


this  triumphal  day ;  a  principal  actor  weighing,  as  it 
were  in  scales  hung  in  a  shop  of  horrors,— «o  mnch 
actual  crime  against  so  much  ccntingent  advantage,-^ 
and,  after  putting  in  and  out  weights,  declaring  that 
the  balance  was  on  the  side  of  the  advantages.  Burke, 
Could  chance 

Find  place  in  his  dominion,  or  dispose 

One  lawless  particle  to  thwart  his  plan  ; 

Then  God  might  be  surprised,  and  unforeseen 

Contingence  might  alarm  him,  and  disturb 

The  smooth  and  equal  course  of  his  affairs. 

Cowper, 

CONXra  UATE,t;.  ckadj.^ 

Conti'nue,  v.a.kn. 

Conti'nuer,  n.  t. 

Conti'nl'ateness,  n,9. 

Conti'nuately,  adv. 


Conti'nual,  adj. 
Conti'nually,  adv. 

CoNTI'nU  ALNESS,  Tl.  S 

Conti'nuance,  n.  s. 
Contintja'tion,  n.s. 
Conti'nuative,  n.  $. 

CoNTINUa'tOR,  U.S. 

Conti'nuedly,  adv. 

CONTINU'ITY,  n.  *. 

Conti'nuous,  adj. 
Conti'nuously,  adv. 


Ft.  eoncinuer  ; 
Jtal.  continuare ; 
Span,  contmuor; 
l^at.  continuare. 
Unintermpted 
action;  unbrok- 
en succession  of 
^  time,  space,  or 
"matter;  unchang- 
ing, or  unceas- 
ing existence  ; 
are  the  primary 
ideas  of  all  the 
words  under  this 
head.  To  con- 
tinue is,  to  pro- 


ceed incessantly  ;  to  have  no  stop  or  break ;  to 
remain  in  the  same  state,  or  place ;  to  last ;  to 
protract ;  to  persevere ;  to  perpetuate.  To  con- 
tinuate  is  to  connect  closely  together.  Formerly, 
continuous  and  continual  were  used  synony- 
mously ;  but  now,  as  Johnson  observes,  con- 
tinual is  used  of  time,  and  continuous  of  space. 
Continuative  is  an  expression  indicating  perma- 
nence ;  a  grammatical  conjunction,  under  which 
head  Harris  classes,  iff  because,  therefore,  &c 
Thy  kingdom  shall  not  continue. 

1  Samuel  xiii.  14. 
O  continue  thy  loving  kindness  unto  them. 

Psalms  xxxvi.  10. 
In  thy  book  all  my  members  were  written,  which 
in  ccntinuanoe  were  fashioned.  Id.  cxxxix.  16. 

He  that  is  of  a  merry  heart  hath  a  cnUinual  feast. 

Proverbs  xy.  15. 

The  mulutude  contimte  with  me  now  three  days, 

tod  have  nothing  to  eat.  Matthew  xvi.  32. 

If  ye  continue  in  my  word,  then  are  ye  my  disciples 

indeed.  JbAn  viii.  31. 

To  them  who,  by  patient  oon/imiance  in  well  doing, 

seek  for  glory,  and  honour,  and  immortality,  eternal 

life.  Rnmans  ii.  7. 

For  here  we  have  no  anUmuing  city,  but  we  seek 

one  to  come.  Hebrews  xiii.  14. 

God  give  thee  goode  chance. 

And  in  vertue  send  thee  conHnuanee. 

Chaucer's  CasUerbury  Tales. 
Lo  see  myne  eyes  flow  with  conttnatal  teares, 
The  body  still  away  sleepless  it  weares.  Wyat» 

Styl  to  the  death  sortossed  with  the  wave 
Of  restless  woe,  in  terror  and  dispeyre. 
They  lead  a  lyef  continuaUy  in  feare.         SachnUe, 

All  that  same  evening  she  in  flying  %pent. 
And  all  that  night  her  course  continetoed. 

Spenser's  Faerie  Queene, 
There  sate  a  man  of  ripe  and  perfect  age. 
Who  did  them  meditate  all  his  life  long. 
That  through  continuall  practise  and  usage 
He  now  was  grown  right  wise  and  wondrous  sage. 

Id, 
2D 
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For  who  teea  not,  that  Time  on  all  doth  prey  ? 
Bat  times  do  change  and  more  comkmalfy. 
So  nothing  here  long  standech  in  one  stay.  Id, 

throagh  long  eontimianee  of  his  course^ 

M^  seemes  the  world  is  runne  qoite  out  of  square 
From  the  first  point  of  hit  appointed  sourse.  Id, 

We  ajre  of  him  and  in  him,  even  as  though  our 
very  flesh  and  bones  should  be  made  oontmuate  with 
W«.  Booker. 

You  either  fear  hin  humour,  or  my  negligence,  that 
yon  call  in  question  the  coiuimuutee  of  his  love. 

Shaktpeare,   Twelfth  Night. 

Old  woes,  not  infant  sorrows,  bear  them  mild  \ 
Contimmee  tames  the^  one.  Id,  Rape  of  Luoreoe. 

A  most  incomparable  man,  breathed,  as  it  were. 
To  an  untirablo  and  oontkmate  goodness.    Id.   T'umm. 

I  would  my  horse  had  the  speed  of  your  tongue, 
and  so  good  a  eofi^tmier.  Id.  Mwh  ado  about  Nothing, 

The  drawing  of  boughs  into  the  inside  of  a  room 
where  fire  is  eotiHmuMy  kept,  hath  been  tried  with 
g»pei.  Bacon. 

Wool,  tow,  cotton,  and  raw  silk,  have,  besides  the 
desira  of  oowtimiamce  in  regard  of  the  tenuity  of  their 
thread,  a  greediness  of  moisture.  Id. 

It  is  certain,  that  in  all  bodies  there  is  an  appetite 
of  union,  and  evitation  of  solution  of  oontimttiy.     Id. 

They  imagine  that  an  animal  of  the  longest  dura- 
tion should  live  in  a  continued  motion,  without  that 
RSt  whereby  all  others  cotUtmie. 

Browfu^e  V^dgm  EmMtru 

It  seems  iiyurious  to  Providenee  to  ordain  a  way  of 
production  which  should  destroy  the  producer,  or  con- 
trive the  continuation  of  the  species  by  the  destruction 
of  the  eontimator.  Id. 

The  popular  vote 
Inclines  here  to  continue,  and  build  up  here 
A  growing  empire.  Mxkon. 

The  dark  abyss,  whose  boiling  gulph 

Tamely  endured  a  bridge  of  wond'rous  length. 

From  hell  conlHmied,  reaching  the  utmost  orb 

Of  this  frail  world.  Id. 

Other  care  perhaps 
May  have  diverted  from  contimul  watch 
Our  great  forbidder.  Id, 

vTbe  water  ascends  gently,  and  by  intermissions . 
but  it  falls  eontiniuaiel^  and  with  force.  Witkuu^ 

These  Romish  casuists  speak  peace  to  the  conscien- 
ces^ of  men,  by  suggesting  something  which  shall 
■adsfy  their  minds,  notwithstanding  a  known  avowed 
coKtimumce  in  sins.  South, 

Here  Priam's  son,  Deiphobns,  he  found. 
Whose  face  and  limbs  were  one  continued  wound ; 
Dishonest,  with  lopped  arms,  the  youth  appears. 
Spoiled  of  bis  no8«,  and  shortened  of  his  ears. 

DrjfdenU  JBneid. 

After  the  great  lights  there  must  bo  great  shadows, 
which  we  call  reposes ;  because  in  reality  the  sight 
would  be  tired,  if  it  were  attracted  by  a  continuiiy  of 
glittering  objects.  Ihyden, 

Moderate  punishments  that  are  ooniinued,  that  men 
find  no  end  of,  know  no  way  out  of,  sit  heavy,  and 
become  immoderately  uneasy.  Locke. 

As  the  breadth  of  every  ring  is  thus  augmented,  the 
dark  intervals  must  be  diminished,  until  the  neigh- 
bouring ringrf  become  coidinuoui,  and  are  blended. 

Newton'i  Optieike. 

That  pleasure  Is  not  of  greater  eontwutanee,  which 
arises  from  the  prejudice  or  malice  of  its  hearers. 

Addimm'e  FredmUer, 

You  know  how  to  make  yourself  happy,  by  only 
eouHnmimg  atteh  a  life  aa  yo«  have  been  long  aoeus- 
tttoedtolead.  Pope. 


By  perseverance,  I  do  not  understand  a  oontinmcdig 
uniform,  equal  course  of  obedience,  and  such  as  is  nol 
interrupted  with  the  least  act  of  sin.  Norrie. 

To  these  may  be  added  eoniinuatioei :  as,  Rooie 
remains  to  this  day  ;  which  includes  at  least  two 
propositions,  viz.  Rome  was,  and  Rome  is. 

WattM*9  Lcgiek, 

T^at  texture,  or  cohesion  of  the  parts  of  an  animal 
body,  upon  the  destruction  of  which  there  is  said  to 
be  a  solution  of  ouUinuiijf.  Qmnqg. 

To  whose  dread  expanse, 

Continuout  depth,  and  wond'rous  length  of  course. 

Our  floods  are  rills.  Thoumn'e  Smmter. 

He  (king  John)  was  indolent,  yet  restless  in  his 
deposition  j  fond  of  working  by  violent  methods, 
without  any  vigour ;  boastful,  but  eontinuaUy  betraying 
his  fears  ;  showing,  on  all  occasions,  such  a  desire  of 
peace  as  hindered  hies  from  ever  enjoying  iL    Bmrke. 

Though  civil  society  might  be  at  first  a  voluntary 
act  (which  in  many  cases  it  undoubtedly  was),  its 
ooN^MMfoiice  is  under  a  permanent  standing  covenant, 
oo-cxisting  with  the  society;  and  it  attaches  upon 
every  individual  of  that  society,  without  any  formal 
act  of  his  own.  Id. 

All  critics  would  agree  that  a  Fretnshemxos  would 
have  been  thought  to  have  managed  the  supplemen- 
ta|y  business  of  a  oontinuator  most  unskilfully,  and  to 
have  supplied  the  hiatus  most  improbably,  tf  he  had 
not  filled  up  the  gaping  space  in  a  manner  somewbat 
similar,  thoi^^h  better  executed.  Id,. 

All  thou  couldst  have  of  mine,  stem  Death  \  thou 
hast; 
The  parent,  friend,  and  now  the  more  than  friend  . 
Ne'er  yet  for  one  thme  arrows  flew  so  fast ; 
And  grief  with  grief  eontinumg  still  to  blend. 
Hath  snatched  the  little  joy  that  life  had  yet  to  lend. 
B^an.     CkOdeBnnld. 

CoNTiiiuED  Ba.9^  in  mufliC)  thus  called,  asji 
Rousseau,  because  it  is  continued  thiongh  the 
whole  piece.  Its  principal  use,  besides  that  of 
regulating  the  harmony,  is  to  support  the  voice 
and  preserve  the  tone. 

Continued  Proportions,  in  aritnaetib,  ^ 
that  where  the  consequenC  of  die  first  rafio  is 
the  same  with  the  anieoedent  of  die  seoond ;  as 
4 :  8  : :  8  :  16 ;  in  coatradistiDCtion  to  discrete 
proportion. 

Continuity  is  defined  by  some  senoolaen 
the  immediate  cohesion  of  parts  in  the  saaw 
quantum ;  by  others,  a  mode  of  body  whereby 
its  extremities  become  one ;  and  by  odwra,  a 
state  of  body  resulting  from  the  rautnal  imf^- 
cation  of  its  parts.  There  are  two  kinds  of  con- 
tinuity, mathematical  and  physical.  The  finit  is 
merely  imaginary,  since  it  supposes  real  or  pb]^ 
sical  parts  where  there  are  none.  The  other  ov 
physical  continuity,  is  that  state  of  imo  or  more 
particles,  in  which  dieir  parts  are  so  mnfnally 
implicated  as  to  constitute  one  nnintemipted 
quantity. 

CONTINUO,  orBiLSSO  Continuo,  in  music, 
is  the  continual  or  thorough  bass,  whkh  is  some- 
times marked  in  music  books  by  the  letters 
B.C. 

CONTOBADITES,  a  sect  which  appeared  in 
the  sixth  century.  Their  first  leader  was  Severus 
of  Antioch ;  who  was  succeeded  by  John  the 
grammarian^  sumamed  Philoponus,  and  one 
Theodosius,  whose  followers  were  also  called 
Theodosians.  Part  f  them,  who  receited  a  book 
composed  by  Theodoiins  on  the  Trinity^  f 
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a  sepwate  body,  and  were  called  Contohabdhes,        Contraband  Goods,  are  articles  of  foreign 
from  someplace  where  they  held  their  assem-    merchandise,  the  use  of  which  is  forbidden  by 
blies.  The  Contobabdites  allowed  of  no  bishops ;    law ;  and  a  violation  of  which  law  exposes  the 
which  is  the  only  peculiar  circumstance  recorded    goods  themselves  to  the  liability  of  confiscation 
coDceroiag  them.  and  places  in  the  same  liability  to  seizure  all 

tOMCRT,  V.  a,  j    Fr.  cotUonwn;  Ital.con-    other  allowed  merchandise  found  with  them  in 
CoMT  ORTioN,  n. «.  5  tonione ;  Sp.  contorcion  ;    ^^  *^™®  ^*>  ^1«>  ^  parcel,  together  with  the 
""  horses,  waggons,  &c.  which  conduct  them.  There 

are  some  contraband  goods,  which,  besides  the 
forfeiture,  are  attended  with  several  penalties  and 
disabilities. 
CONTRA'CT,t;.a.,t;.»  & 


To  twist;  to 
A  bending; 


Lat.  coniurtitty  from  contorqttett 
turn  awiy;  to  wring;  to  Writhe, 
twisting;  distorting  of;  grimace. 
The  yertebral  uteiies  are  variously  eomttotted.  Hay 
DisfopdoB  they  would  be  in  danger  of,  upon  a 
great  and  sudden  stretch  or  ooiUortum,  td. 

Air  leems  lo  conaist  of  spires  contorted  into  small 
spheres,  through  the  interatidee  of  which  the  particles 
of  light  may  freely  pass.  CHeyne. 

How  can  she  acquire  those  hundred  graces  and  mo- 
tions, and  airs,  the  eontottioiu  of  every  muscular  mo- 
tion in  the  face  ?  Svoift. 

Returning  he  proclaims  by  many  a  grace. 
By  shrugs  and  straljge  eontortioiu  of  his  face. 
How  much  a  dunce,  that  has  been  sent  to  roam, 
Ezceb  a  dunce,  iSiat  has  been  kept  at  home.  Cowper, 

CONTOUR,  n.  s.  Fr.  The  outline;  the 
line  by  which  anyfigure  is  defined  or  terminated, 


[»*• 


Co'ntract,  n*  $. 
Contract  a'tion,  n. «. 
Contra'ctebly,  ado. 
Contra'ctedness,  ».  i. 
Coktractibi'lity,  n.  s. 

CoNTRa'CTIBLE,  (U^. 

Contra'ctibleness,  n.  *- 

Oontra'ctile,  adj. 

Contra'ctive,  n. «. 

Contra'ction,  n. «. 

Contra'ctor,  n.  «. 
together;  to  make  a  bargain ;  To  brtroth;  to  ac- 
quire; to  incur;  to  shorten;  to  epitomise;  to 


')  Fr.coTitracter; 
Ita*.  contrarrcy 
contraere;  Sp. 
contratar;  Lat 
contraherefiotn 

>con  and  trahere. 
To  contract  is, 
to  reduce  with- 
in smaller  di- 
mensions ;  to 
lessen;  to  cor- 
rugate;  to  draw 


mTnvX^'X^^^  '^"'^^^P'  *«  b^nforr  Acon^tiS;/^ 

CONTOUR!^,  m  heraldry,  is  used  when  a    an  a^re^ent  bet^^  twn  n.rri«. .  »  J^ZT. 


beast  is  represented  standing  or  running  with  its 
fax  to  the  sinister  side  of  the  escutcheon,  they 
being  always  supposed  to  looktothe  ri^t,  if  not 
otherwise  expressed. 

C0NTOURNIATED,aterm  among  antiquar. 
ries  applied  to  medals,  the  edges  of  which  ap- 
pear as  if  turned  in  a  lathe.    This  sort  of  work 


an  agreement  between  two  parties ;  a  compact ; 
the  act  which  betroths  a  man  and  woman.  Con- 
tiaction  is,  the  act  of  contracting;  of  shrinking; 
state  of  being  contracted ;  reduction  of  two 
voweb  Of  syllablQs  into  one;  any  thing  in  its 
staite  of  abbreviation.  Contractor  is,  generally, 
the  party  who  contracts ;  in  its  restricted  sense. 


away  the  prize  at  the  solemn  games.  Such  are 
those  remaining  of  Homef,  Solon,  Buclid,  Pytha- 
goras, Socrates,  and  several  athlets. 

CONTRA.  A  l!iatin  preposition,  used  in  com- 
position, which  signifies  a^nst 
CONTRABAND,  17.  a.  l  Fr.  cantre- 
Co'htrabakdist,  n.  s.  &  adj.  ]  hande  ;  It.  cof»- 
inbhando  ;  Sp.  eatUrabando.  Tliat  is^  contraiy 
to  proclamation.  Contraband,  as  a  verb,  is  not 
in  use,  smug^ley  which  is  synonymous  with  it, 
being  always  employed.  Prohibited  goods; 
goods  which  have  not  paid  the  custom-house 
<iut]r.  Prohibited;  illegal;  unlawfiil.  Contra- 
bandist, is  a  smuggler. 

If  there  happen  to  be  foond  an  irremtemt  expras- 
flottf  or  a  thought  too  wanton,  in  the  cargo,  let  them 
Uiuved  ot  forfeited,  like  eoiUraband  goods. 

Brydtm's  FMet.  Pref. 

Miracuboa  must  be  the  actirity  of  that  emtraband, 
vliOM  operations  in  America  could,  before  the  end  of 
tKat  year»  have  re-acted  upon  England,  aad  checked 
tbe  exportation  from  hence.  Burke, 

Ihe  etmtrabmd  trade  was  at  that  time  totj  soeGess- 
^7  ind  it  soanetimes  happened  to  me  to  fall  in  with 
tboie  who  earned  it  on.  Scenes  of  swaggering  riot 
ud  roaring  dissipation  were  till  this  time  new  to  ae ; 
bot  I  was  no  enemy  to  social  life.  jBhtim. 

Church  quacks,  with  passfons  under  no  command, 
Wbo  fill  the  world  with  doctrines  eonirabtmd, 
^iscoveries  of  they  know  not  what,  confined, 
within  00  bonnd9>— the  blind  that  lead  the  blind. 

Cowper. 


sometimes  been  synonymous  with  knave.  Con- 
tractile is,  possessing  the  power  of  contracting, 
of  shrinking  up.  The  meaning  of  the  kindred 
words  is  obvious. 

Whan  the  soule  is  put  in  our  bodies  right  anon  is 
€0tdraet  original  sinne.  Chaucer.  Cant.  T«Aeu 

Wedlocke  tonltraci  in  blood,  and  eke  in  blood 
Accomplished,  that  many  deare  cdmplaind. 

Bpenuer.    Paerie  Que^ne. 
Pfrst  was  he  ootUraet  to  Lady  Lucy ; 

Your  mother  lives  a  witness  to  that  roW 

ahoMtpemre,  m^turd  m. 

Toadied  you  thebastardy  of  Edward's  children  t-~ 
—•I  did,  with  his  eqmUraet  with  lady  Lucy, 
And  his  contract  by  deputy  in  France.  id. 

The  truth  is,  she  and  I,  long  since  conttraeted. 
Are  now  so  sure  that  nothing  can  dissolve  us. 

Shalupeaire, 

Some  things  Induce  a  coidraetion  in  the  nerves, 
placed  in  the  month  of  the  stomadi,  which  is  a  great 
caaseof  appetite.  Jtadm. 

Yet  if  aflUction  once  her  wars  begin. 

And  threat  the  feebler  sense  with  sword  and  fire. 
The  mind  contraett  herself  and  shrinkeih  in. 

And  to  herself  she  gladly  doth  retire.  Domm. 

Why  love  among  the  virtues  is  not  known ; 
ft  is,  that  love  confrocff  them  all  in  one.  Domm. 

Of  enemies  he  could  not  but  coi^aat  good  store, 
while  moving  in  so  high  a  sphere.  King  Ckurlee. 

To  him  the  angel  with  oonlnwted  brow.  JfSMn. 

Let  Ae  measure  of  your  affirmation  or  denial  be 
the  understanding  of  your  contractor;  for  he  that  de- 
ceives  the  buyer  or  the  seller  by  speaking  what  is 

3D2  , 
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true,  in  a*  sense  not   andentood  by  the  other,  is  a 
thief.  Tajflor't  Rule  of  Living  Holy, 

Who,  I  beseech  you,  is  it  in  this  case,  that  makes 
4he  sect  T  Is  it  not  those  who  contract  the  church  of 
Christ  within  limits  of  their  own  contrivance  7  who, 
by  articles  and  ceremonies  of  their  own  forming,  se- 
parate from  their  communion  all  that  have  not  per- 
f  oasions  which  just  jump  with  their  model  ?  .  Locke. 
These  established  sects  under  the  specious  names 
of  national  churches,  which,  by  their  contracted  and 
arbitrary  limits  of  communion,  justify  against  them- 
selves the  separation  and  like  narrowness  of  others. 

Id, 

Justice,  and  keeping  of  coniracti,  is  that  which 

most  men  seem  to,  agree  in.  Id, 

The  agreement  upon  orders,  by  mutual  contract, 

with  the  consent  to  execmte  them  by  common  strength, 

they  make  the  rise  of  all  civil  governments.     Temple, 

He  that  but  conceives  a  crime  in  thought, 

Coniracti  the  danger  of  an  actual  fault. 

Dryden't  'Jueemad. 

On  him  thy  grace  did  liberty  bestow ; 

But  first  contracted,  that,  if  ever  found. 

His  head  should  pay  the  forfeit.  Id.  Fahlee. 

Comparing   the  quantity  of  contraction  and  dilata- 

on  made  by  all  the  degrees  of  each  colour,  I  found 

it  greatest  in  the  red.  Newton* t  Opticki. 

She  was  a  lady  of  the  highest  condition  in   that 

conntiy,  and  contracted  to  a  man  of  merit  and  quality. 

Tatler. 
Oil  of  vitriol  will  throw  the  stomach  into  involun- 
tary anUraetiona.  Arlmthnot  on  AUmente, 
Small  air  bladders,   dilatable  and  contractii)le,  are 
capable  to  be  inflated  by  the  admission  of  air,  and  to 
subside  at  the  expulsion  of  it.  Id. 
By  this  continual  coniractibiUty  and  dilatability  by 
different  degrees  of  heat  the  air  is  kept  in  a  constant 
motion*  Id, 
The  arteries  are  eUstick  tnbts,  endued  with  a  con- 
tractile force,  by  which  they  squeeze  and    drive  the 
blood  still  forward.  Id. 

Like  friendly  eolours,  found  them  both  unite. 
And  each  from  each  contract  new  strength  and  light. 

Pope. 
Shall  Ward  draw  coniraett  with  a  statesman's  skill  ? 
Or  Japhet  pocket,  like  his  grace,  a  ^iil?  Id. 

The  main  parts  of  the  poem,  such  as  the  fable  and 
sentiments,  no  translator  can  prejudico  but  by  omis- 
nons  or  contraetioni.  Id,  Emay  on  Homer, 

Neither  he,  nor  any  man,  nor  number  of  men, 
have  a  right  (except  what  necessity,  which  is  out  of 
and  above  all  rule,  rather  imposes  than  bestows)  to 
free  themselves  from  that  primary  engagement  which 
every  man  bom  into  a  community  ss  much  eontraett 
by  his  being  bom  into  it,  as  he  contract*  an  obligation 
to  certain  parents  by  his  having  been  derived  from 
their  bodies.  Burke. 

^  As  they  who  live  retired  are  disconcerted  at  the 
ught  of  a  stranger ;  as  he  whose  body  has  never  been 
made  pliant  by  exercise  cannot  perform  new  motions 
either  gracefully  or  easily  j  so  the  man,  who  has  con- 
tracted a  habit  of  ruminating  upon  a  few  things  and 
overlooking  others,  is  fluttered,  and  at  a  loss,  when- 
ever he  finds  himself,  as  he  often  does^  in  unexpected 
drcumstances.  Beattie. 

An  Italian  writer  asserts,  that  if  the  top  of  the 
floret  be  touched,  all  the  filaments  which  support  the 
cylindrical  anther  wiU  contract  themselves,  and  thus 
by  raising  or  depressing  the  anther,  the  whole  of  the 
prolific  dust  is  collected  on  the  stigma.  Darwin, 

Contractile  earths  in  sentient  forms  arrange. 
And  life  triumphant  stays  their  chemic  change. 

Id. 


Straight    all    subscribed  —  Kings,  Gods,    Main, 
Singer,  Actor, — 
A  Flai:dcrs  figure-dancer  our  contractor. 
But  here,  I  grieve  to  own,  though  it  be  to  yob. 
He  acted— even  as  most  contractors  do ; 
Sold  what  he  never  dealt  in,  and  the  amount 
Being  first  discharged,  submitted  his  account. 

Skerida*. 

Contract,  an  agreement,  written,  or  ferbal, 
which  serves  as  a  proof  of  the  consent  granted, 
and  the  obligation  passed  between  two  parties. 
Among  the  ancient  Romans  contracts,  aod  all 
voluntary  acts,  were  written,  either  by  the  parties 
themselves,  or  by  one  of  the  witnesses,  or  by  a 
domestic  secretary  of  one  of  the  parties,  whom 
they  called   a  notary,  but  who  was  no  public 
person  as  among  us.  The  contract,  when  finished, 
was  carried  to  the  magistrate,  who  gare  it  a  pub- 
lic authority  by  receiving  it  inter  acta,  into  the 
number  of  acts  under  his  jurisdiction ;  giving 
each  of  the  parties  a  &>py  thereof,  transcribed  by 
his  clerks  or  domestic  registers,  and  sealed  with 
his  seal.      This   practice  passed   into  France, 
where  it  continued  long.    An  express  contract  is 
where  tlie  terms  of  the  agreement  are  openly  ut- 
tered, as  to  pay  a  stated  price  for  certain  goods. 
An  implied  contract  is  such  as  reason  and  justice 
dictate,  and  which  the  law  therefore  supposes 
every  mat  will  perform :  thus,  if  a  man  takes  up 
wares  fron  a  tradesman,  without  any  agreem'^nt 
of  price,  the  law  concludes  that  he  contracted  to 
pay  their  real  value.     In  law  these  are  good  con- 
tracts, because  there  is  one  thing  in  considuraiion 
for  another ;  but  if  a  person  promises  to  give  or 
pay  a  certain  sura,  which  afterwards,  bein;  Je- 
ma-nded,  he  re^^zxs  topjiy, nn action  lies  to.ccc^rt 
it ;  because  such  a  promise  does  not  amount  to  a 
contract,  being  only  a  simple  promise,  termed  in 
law  nudum  pactum.  But  if  any  thing  was  given  in 
consideration  of  such  a  promise,  though  only  to 
the  value  of  a  penny,  it  is  esteemed  a  good  con- 
tract, and  of  course  will  be  binding.    Regard 
should  be  had  to  the  time  in,  and  from,  which 
contracts  are  made ;   and  there  is  a  difference 
where  a  day  of  payment  is  fixed,  and  where  there 
is  not ;   for  when  a  day  is  fixed,  the  contract  is 
good  immediately,  and  an  action  lies*  on  it  fail- 
ing payment ;  but  it  is  otherwise  where  the  time 
of  payment  is  not  fixed. 

Contracts,  Ni:LL,ape»those  prohibited  by  law: 
such  are  all  contracts  between  persons  incapable 
of  contracting,    as  minors,  religious,  lunatics, 
wives  without  consent  of  their  husbands,  &c. 
CONTRADrCT,  t;.  a.  ^      Fr.    contrt- 

Contra Di'cTER,  n.  s.  dire ;  Ital.  cob- 

Contra  di'ction,' n. «.  traddirt;    Sp. 

Contradi'ctional,  <h{7'.  contradecir; 

CONTRADI'CTIOUS,  odj.  Lat.    contrjdi- 

CoNTRADi'cTiousNESS,n.s.      {certf  from  om- 
CoNTRADi'cTivE,  odj,  J /m  and  dicerf. 

Contradictory,  n.  $.  &  adj.    To  assert  the 
CoNTRADi'cTORiLY,  odv.  Contrary       to 

Contradi'ctoriness,  n.  s.         what  has  been 
CoNTRADi'cTORious,  flrf/.  affirmed;     to 

CoRTRADi'cTORiousLY,  odv.  J  deny ;  to  be  in 
opposition  to ;  to  gainsay.  Contradiction  is  de- 
nial of  the  truth  of";  attempt  to  refute ;  inconsis- 
tency ;  incongruity ;  contrariety,  in  thought  or 
effect.  Contradictory  signifies  in  opposition  to ; 
not  consistent  with ;  in  logic,  that  which  is  iu 
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tlie  fullest  oppositioD,  where  both  the  terms  of 
ooe  piopositioD  are  opposite  to  those  of  another. 
Cootradictious  is,  replete  with  contradictions ; 
proM  to  cavil.  The  meaning  of  the  other  words 
of  the  same  class  is  obvious. 

Bat  when  the  Jfews  saw  the  multitQdeSp  they  were 
filled  vith  envy,  and  spake  against  those  tMngs  which 
vere  spoken  by  Paul,  contradieting  and  blaspheming. 

Acts  xiii.  45. 

lad  vithoat  all  ooii<nidie(M»i  the  less  is  blessed 
tf  the  better.  Hebrem  vii.  7. 

Lavs  haman  most  be  made  withoat  eoniradietioH 
uto  any  posidve  law  in  scriptate.  looker. 

All  eoHtrndietiom  grow  in  those  minds,  which  nei- 
ihpr  absolutely  climb  the  rock  of  virtae,  nor  freely 
fiak  iato  the  sea  of  vanity.  Sidney. 

I  contradiet  your  bans : 
If  yoa  vill  maTry,  make  your  lovet  to  me. 

Shatupean.  King  Lmr, 

It  ii  common  with  princes  to  will  omtradutorieB ; 
for  it  is  the  soledsm  of  power  to  think  to  commaind 
tbe  end,  and  yet  not  to  endure  the  means.        Baeoii. 

That  tongae, 
LMpacd  vith  comtradictim,  durst  oppose 
i  third  pan  of  the  gods.  Milton't  Paradise  LoM, 

Caa  he  make  deathless  death  ?    That  wore 
Stnage  coniradictiim,  which  to  God  himself 
Lnpoaible  is  held ;  an  argument 
Of  veakne«s,  not  of  power.  Id, 

Such  as  have  discoursed  hereon,  have  so  diversely, 
ontrarily,  or  contradictorUg  delivered  themselves, 
tbat  no  affirmative  from  thence  can  be  reasonably  de- 
moted. Broume. 

To  ascribe  unto  him  a  power  of  election,  not  to 
cbse  this  or  that  indifferently,  is  to  make  the  same 
tl>ii«  to  be  determined  to  one,  and  to  be  not  deter- 
niaed  to  one,  which  are  contradictories. 

BramhaU's  Answer  to  Hobbes. 

When  fashion  hath  once  established  what  folly  or 
cnft  began,  custom  makes  it  sacred,  and  it  wiU  be 
thought  impudence,  or  madness,  to  contradict  or 
ivestioa  it.  Locke, 

ItwDoldbe  a  direct  contradiction ,  for  any  one' to 
«tcr  into  society  with  others  for  the  securing  and  re- 
phtmg  of  property ;  and  yet  to  suppose  his  land, 
*W  property  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  law*  of  the 
*«ety,  should  be  exempt  fipom  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
P^fnanentf  to  which  he  himself,  the  proprietor  of  the 
•wd,  is  a  subject.  Id. 

It  is  not  lawful  to  contradict  a  point  of  history  which 
ii  known  to  all  the  world,  as  to  make  Hannibal  and 
Stipio  contemporaries  with  Alexander.  Dryden. 

IV  Jews  hold,  that  in  case  two  rabbles  should  hap- 
?^  U)  amiradict  one  another,  they  were  yet  bound  to 
believe  the  contradictory  assertions  of  both. 

South's  Sermons. 

If  tnth  be  once  perceived,  we  do  thereby  also  per- 
«t?c  whatsoever  is  false  in  contradiction  to  it 

Grew's  Cosmologia. 

This  opinion  was,  for  its  absurdity  and  con/ro- 
*«*w««ew,  unworthy  of  the  refined  spirit  of  Plato. 

Norris, 

The  rales  of  decency,  of  government,  of  justice 
]^lf«are  so  different  in  one  place  from  what  they  are 
la  iBother,  so  party-coloured  and  contradictious,  that 
^^  voold  think  the  species  of  men  altered  according 
«oihdr  climates.  Collier. 

if  a  gentleman  is  a  little  sincere  in  his  representa- 
^"oWi  he  is  sure  to  have  a  dozen  contradictors. 

Swifl*s  View  of  Ireland. 


This  objection,  from  the  contradietorinesk  of  oar 
dreams,  sounds  big  at  first,  and  seems  very  unpromis- 
ing to  be  accounted  for.  Baxter. 

The  best  of  men  appear  sometimes  to  be  strange 
compounds  of  contrtidictory  qualities  :  and,  were  the 
accidental  oversights  and  f(^ly  of  the  wisest  man, — 
the  failings  and  imperfections  of  a  religious  man,-— 
the  hasty  acts  and  passionate  words  of  a  meek  man  ; 
— ^wero  they  to  rise  up  in  judgment  i^ainst  them,— 
and  an  ill-natured  judge  be  suffered  to  mark,  in  this 
manner,  what  has  been  done  amiss, — what  character 
80  unexceptionable  as  to  stand  before  him  ?  Sterne, 
Patient  of  contradiction  as  a  child. 

Affable,  humble,  diffident,  and  mild  ; 

Such  was  Sir  Isaac,  and  such  Boyle  and  Locke  : 

Your  blunderoT  is  as  sturdy  as  a  rock.  Coiaper. 

Nothing  simple,  nothing  uimiixed:  all  affected 
plainness,  and  actual  dissimulation ;  a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  contradictory  qualities;  with  nothing  great 
but  his  crimes,  aud  even  these  contrasted  by  the  litde- 
ness  of  his  motives,  which  at  once  denote  both  his 
baseness  and  his  meanness,  and  mark  him  for  a  trai- 
tor and  a  trickster.  Sheridan, 

CONTRADISTraOUISH,  v,  a.^    Ital.  coii- 

Contradisti'nct,  adj.  ItradditUn- 

Contradisti'nction,  n.  s.  iguere;  Lt 

CoNTRADiSTrNCTivE,  odj,  J  cotitra  and 

distinguere.  To  distinguish  on  the  other  side ; 
to  distinguish  not  simply  by  differential,  but  by 
opposite  qualities ;  to  mark  evidently  the  differ- 
ence or  opposition  of  qualities. 

That  there  are  such  things  as  sins  of  infirmity,  in 
eontradistinetion  to  those  of  presumption,  is  a  truth  not 
to  be  questioned.  South. 

The  primary  ideas  we  have  peculiar  to  body,  as  con~ 
tradistinguished  to  spirit,  are  the  cohesion  of  solid,  and 
consequently  separable,  parts,  and  a  power  of  com- 
municating motion  by  impulse.  Locke. 

We  must  trace  the  soul  in  the  ways  of  intellectual 
actions,  whereby  we  may  come  to  the  distinct  know- 
ledge of  what  is  meant  by  imagination,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  some  other  powers.  Olanmlle's  Seepns, 

This  pleasure  arising  from  the  activity  of  the  sys- 
tem, is  supposed  tn  constitute  the  happiness  of  exis- 
tence, in  contradistinction  to  the  ennui,  or  tedium  vitse. 

Darwku 

CONTRAFrSSURE,  ^.  «.  From  contra  and 
jUswre. 

Contusions,  when  great,  do  usually  produce  a  fis- 
sure or  crack  of  the  skull,  either  in  the  same  part 
where  the  blow  was  inflicted,  and  then  it  is  called 
fissure  ;  or  in  the  contrary  part,  in  which  case  it  ob- 
tains the  name  of  contraJUsure.  Wiseman. 

CONTRA'HENTS,  n.s.  Lat.  contrahens. 
Contracting  parties. 

CONTRArai)ICATE,v.a.^      Lat.  contra 

Contra.i'ndicant,  n.  s.  >  and    indicare. 

Contraindica'tion,  n.  s.  j  These  words, 
in  their  primary  English  application,  belon:;  to 
medical  science.  See  Medicine.  To  contra- 
indicate  is  to  manifest  symptoms,  which  show 
that  a  remedy  commonly  used  in  a  disease  must 
not,  in  this  case,  be  resorted  to.  Bark  and  acids, 
for  instance,  are  usually  given  in  fevers ;  but  i> 
there  be  inflammation,  or  difficulty  of  breathing, 
those  symptoms  are  contraindications,  which  for- 
bid the  administration  of  acids  and  bark. 

Vomits  have  their  use  in  this  malady ;  but  the  age 
and  sex  of  the  patient,  or  other  urgent  or  oontraindi- 
eating  symptoms,  must  be  observed. 

Harvey  on  Consmtptions 
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I  endeavour  to  give  the  most  uinple  idea  of  the  dis- 
temper, and  the  proper  diet:  aofltracting  firom  the 
Gomplicatioiu  of  the  first,  or  the  amtraindicathnt  to  the 
second .  Arbuthnot  on  A  Umentt, 

Throughout  it  was  full  of  eontnindieantt.    Bwrke, 

CONTRAMUTIE,  «.  #.  Fr.  cofrfrwwr?,  la 
fortification,  is  an  out-wall  buiU  about  the  main 
wall  of  a  city. 

CONTRANATURAL,  mjf.  From  contra  and 
natural.   Not  accordant  with  nature ;  unnatural. 

To  b^  detennined  and  tied  up,  either  by  itself,  or 
lirom  abroad,  is  violent  and  oontranatund. 

CONTRANITENCY, ».  $.  From  Lat.  am- 
tra  and  tuteru.  Reaction ;  a  resistency  agaiust 
pressure. 

CONTRAPOSITION,  ».  i.  From  contm 
and  position.  A  placing  over  against;  placing 
in  opposition  to.  In  logic,  *  a  changing  of  the 
whole  subject  into  the  whole  predicate,  and  the 
contrary;  keeping  both  the  same  ouanticy  and 
quality,  but  altering  the  terms  from  finite  to  infi- 
nite.* 

contrapuntist:  Ital.  contrtgjpimio. 
One  who  hs»  skill  in  counterpoint. 

Counterpoint  is  certainly  so  much  an  art,  that  to  he 
what  they  tali,  a  learned  conirapvntUt,  is  with  harmo- 
nists a  title  of  no  small  excellence.  Mown. 

CONTRAREGULA'RITY, ».  •.  From  con- 
tra and  regularity.  Contrariety  to  rule. 
*  It  is  not  only  ito  not  promoting,  hut  its  •pposing, 
ox  at  lesBt  iu  natural  aptness  to  oppose,  the  greatest 
and  best  of  ends ;  so  that  it  is  not  so  pzopeifly  an  irre- 
galarity  as  a  oimlrartgularitjf.  Norrii* 

CONTRARIENTS.  In  the  reign  of  king 
Edward  II.  Tbomas  earl  of  Lancaster,  taking 
part  with  the  barons  agunst  the  king,  it  was  not 
thought  fit,  in  respect  of  their  great  power,  to 
call  them  rebels  or  traitors,  but  contrarients ;  and 
hence  we  have  a  record  of  those  timcsi  called  jRo- 
tulum  Contrarientium. 
COTITRARY,  V.  a.  n.  «.  &  4U^A  Fr.  cm- 
Contra'riant,  adj.  trarier;  It. 

'Contra'ries,  n. «.  ,  corUrariare; 

Contrari'ett,  n.  s.  Lat.  corUra- 

Contra'rily,  adv,  {rim.       To 

Contra'riness^  n.  t,  [cross ;      to 

Coktra'rious,  adj.  thwart ;    to 

Contra'riously,  adv.  contradict  ; 

Comtra'riwise,  adv.  to  run  coun- 

Co'ntrary-mindep,  adj.  J  ter  to.  Con- 

trary, as  a  substantive,  signifies  that  which  is  of 
opposite  qualities;  a  proposition  opposed  to 
some  other ;  a  fact  which  is  at  Tariance  with 
the  allegation.  Chaucer  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  a 
rival ;  an  opponent  Diametrically  opposite  to, 
of  an  entirely  different  nature,  quite  inconsistent 
with,  are  the  meaninnof  the  adjectiye.  On  the 
contrary,  is  on  the  other  side.  To  the  contrary, 
is  to  an  opposite  intent.  In  logic,  contraries  are, 
propositions  which  are  inter-destructi?e,  but  the 
one  of  which  being  proved  to  be  ialse,  Uie  trutl^ 
of  the  other  does  not  follow  as  a  consequence. 
Contrariant  means  inconsistent;  contradictory; 
repugnant  to.  Contrariwise  is  conversely;  op- 
positely ;  on  the  contrary.  The  rest  of  the  words 
of  this  class  do  not  require  explanation. 


But  the  ship  was  now  in  the  midst  of  ths  iea» 
tossed  with  waves :  for  the  wind  was  eoalrary. 

Maithem  riv.  24. 
Then  said  Paul  unto  him,  God  shall  anutetKee, 
tiiou  whited  wall;  for  sittest  thou  to  judge  me  alter  the 
law,  and  oomnandest  me  to  be  smitten  emUnrg  to  tlie 
li^^t  AcUxsuuZ, 

So  that  esn/rariiMM  ye  ought  rather  to  forgive  him, 
and  comfort  him,  lest  perhi^  such  a  one  should  b« 
swallowed  up  wiUi  overmuch  sorrow. 

2  CorinMam  ii.  7. 
In  all  the  couit  ne  was  ther  wxf  ne  maide, 
Ne  widowe,  that  eoninned  that  he  saide. 
But  said  he  was  woidiy  to  han  his  li£s. 

Chmeer,  Cmt.  TAt, 
Tiiey  live  emlrafy  to  Chnstes  lt£e. 
In  hie  pride  against  mekenesae, 
Against  sufiitaunce  they  usin  strife. 
And  angre  ayenst  sobsenesse. 

This  is  to  sa3rn,  that  whether  he  or  thou 
May  with  his  hundred,  as  I  spake  of  now^ 
Sle  his  oonlrwy,  or  out  ef  Ustes  drive, 
Him  shall  I  yeven  Bmelie  to  wive. 

Others  rejoice  to  see  the  fin  so  bright. 
And  wene  to  play  in  it,  as  they  pretend. 
But  fynd  eontrwy  of  it,  as  they  entende. 


Ii. 


Id, 


WffoL 


When  I  came  to  court,  I  was  advised  not  to  om- 
tra/ry  the  king.  Latmet. 

He  which  will  perfectly  recover  a  sick,  and  restore 
a  diseased,  body  under  health,  must  not  endeavosr 
so  much  to  bring  it  to  a  state  of  simple  eofUrantty,  as 
of  fit  proportion  in  oonlranefy  unto  those  evils  which 
are  to  be  cured.  Heokei. 

Finding  in  him  the  force  of  it,  he  would  no  fur* 
ther  contfwjf  it,  but  employ  all  his  service  to  medicine 
it.  SW«y. 

Made  no  resistance,  nor  could  her  ooMfrairv, 
But  ready  passage  to  her  pleasure  did  prepare. 

ap9tuer.  Faerie  i^mm. 
That  sayd,  her  rownd  about  she  from  her  tnznd. 
She  turned  her  emtrofy  to  the  sunne  ; 
Thrise  iha  her  tujmd  eontntsf  and  retnmd ; 
Ail  oMUrary  ;  for  she  the  right  did  shnnne.  Id. 

But  this  coy  damsell  thought  eoninuimae. 
That  such  proud  looks  would  make  her  praised  more. 

Id. 
No  cantrangi  hold  more  antipathy. 
Than  I  and  such  a  knave. 

Sbahpeofe.     Dmg  Leer. 
He  pleaded  still  not  guil^  : 
The  king's  attorney,  on  the  amtrarff. 
Urged  on  examinations,  proofs,  confessions. 
Of  diverse  witnesses.  Id.  Heeey  Till. 

He  will  be  here,  and  yet  he  is  not  here  ; 
How  can  these  confrurie/ief  agree  t 

Id.HennflV. 

Many  things,  having  full  reference 
To  one  consent,  may  work  contnaumdtf. 

Id.    Hems  V. 
But  wh^^  can  be  contrary  to  the  mind. 
Which  holds  all  oonfrorist  in  concord  stiH?  Derkt. 
God  of  our  fathers,  what  is  man ! 
That  thou  towards  him,  with  hand  so  various. 
Or  might  I  say  eontmriom, 

Temperest  thy  providence  through  his  short  course? 

MUUm. 
The  various  and  eonirmry  choices  that  men  make  in 
the  world,  do  not  argue  &at  they  do  not  all  pursoe 
good ;  but  that  the  same  thing  is  not  good  to  eveiy 
man  alike.  Xocsf. 

God  has  stamped  certain  characters  upon  mens 
minds,  which,  like  their  shapes,  may  perhaps  be  a 
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.iale  mended,  bat  can  hardly  be  totally  altered  and 
tnuttfonaed  into  the  oontrary.  Id, 

Though  all  men  desire  hafipuMBM,  yet  their  willi 
cany  them  so  coiUrariiff,  and  conseqaently  some  of 
them  to  what  is  eril.  Id, 

There  it  a  eoniranety  between  those  things  that  con- 
taenct  inclines  Co»  and  those  that  entertain  the  senses. 

He  that  believes  it,  an«1  yet  lives  oonliwy  to  it, 
knowi  that  he  hath  no  reason  for  what  he  does. 

TUlattim, 

They  did  it,  not  for  want  of  instmction  to  the  nen- 
iwy.  StOiuigfieet. 

If  JQftioe  stood  on  the  side  of  the  single  person,  it 
ooght  to  give  good  men  pleasure  to  see  that  right  ahoold 
take  piscs ;  bat  whan,  on  tha  ooalmofy,  the  common- 
veal  of  a  whole  nation  is  overborn  by  pnvato  interest, 
what  good  man  bat  most  lament  T  &fft/}. 

Eveiy  thing  that  acts  upon  the  fluids,  must,  at  the 
laaie  dme,  act  opon  the  solids,  and  MniranwUe. 

Arbvihnoi  om  AtimetUi. 

If  tm  anhressals  differ  in  quality,  they  axe  csn- 
tnriu;  as,  every  vine  is  a  tree,  no  vine  is  a  tree. 
These  can  never  be  both  true  together,  but  t^y  may 
be  both  false.  Watu't  Logiek, 

•  The  very  depositions  oi  witnesses  themselves  being 
fa^,  various,  eomtrarittnt,  single,  iuconcludent. 

Ayliffe^t  Parergon, 

We  know  that  over-labouring  a  point  of  this  kind, 
his  the  direct  contrary  effect  from  what  we  wish. 

Btirke. 

Nor  need  we  wonder,  that  each  nation  should 'bo 
affected  most  agreeably  with  its  own  wit  sad  hnmeur. 
For,  not  to  mention  the  prejudice  that  one  naturally 
eateiuins  in  jiavoor  of  what  is  one's  own,  a  native 
BKBt  always  anderstand,  better  than  foreigners  can, 
the  reiationsp  comirarieHei,  and  allusiwss,  implied  in 
what  is  ladicrans  in  the  speech  and  writings  of  hi« 
cottAiiymcn. 

lliy  senate  is  a  scene  of  civil  jar, 

Chaos  of  comirarietiet  at  war ; 

Where  sharp  and  solid,  phlt^matic  and  light, 

Dis^rdant  atonos  meet,  ferment,  and  fight. 


C(yNTRAST,t;.a.&n.«.  Tr. contraster ;  ital. 
cmtraxtare ;  Span,  contrastar ;  Lat.  contra  and 
aare.  To  place  in  opposition  to,  for  the  Durpose 
of  making  a  comparison  between,  or  heignteaing; 
tlie  effect  of  one  of  the  things  compared. 

The  figures  of  the  groups  mast  not  be  all  on  a  side, 
(hat  is,  with  their  faces  and  bodies  all  turned  the  same 
vay  j  but  must  eonifa$t  each  other  by  their  several  po- 
sitions. Dnfdtn, 

We  ought  to  compare  our  subject  with  diings  of  a 
contrary  nature  ;  for  discoveries  maybe,  and  often  are, 
made  by  the  coii^nu^,  which  would  escape  us  on  the 
|ingle  view.  Burhe. 

He  personates  a  sea-faring  m^,  and  with  wonder- 
ful propriety  supports  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of 
the  character  :  and  this  gives  to  the  whole  narrative 
an  air  of  truth,  which  forms  an  entertaining  conirast, 
when  we  compare  it  with  the  wildness  of  the  fiction. 

BeaUie, 
Hard  was  the  task,  and  painful  to  forbear. 

When  every  social  charm  at  once  invited  ; 
And  sad  the  contrast  of  such  social  faro. 

To  sit  alone  in  the  mind's  gloom  benighted. 

LefUey. 

Hire  also  gratefal  mixture  of  well  matched 
And  sorted  hues  (each  giving  each  relief. 
And  by  comtraat^d  beauty  shining  more) 
1«  aeedfal.  Cwfptr, 


Attend  all  ye  who  boast — or  old  or  young — 

rhe  living  libel  of  a  slanderous  tongue ' 

So  shall  my  theme  as  far  contraated  be. 

As  saints  by  fiends,  or  hymns  by  calumny. 

Sheridan, 

Thick  leaves  shall  form  our  coronal,  like  aprings  ; 
And  round  our  necks  shall  glance  the  Hooni  strings : 
So  shall  their  brighter  hues  coniratt  the  glow 
Of  the  dusk  bosoms  that  beat  high  below. 

Byron.  The  lOtnd. 

Contrast,  in  painting  and  sculpture,  expres- 
ses a  difference  of  position,  attitude,  &c.  of  two 
or  more  figures ;  as  where,  in  a  groupe  of  three 
figures,  one  is  shown  before,  another  behind,  and 
another  sideways,  they  are  said  to  be  in  contrast. 
The  contrast  is  not  only  to  be  observed  in  the 
position  of  several  figures,  but  al&o  in  that  of 
several  members  of  the  same  figure :  thus,  if  the 
right  arm  advance  furthest,  tlie  right  leg  is  to  be 
hindermost ;  if  the  eye  be  directeS  one  way,  the 
arm  to  go  the  contrary,  &c.  Contrast  must  be 
pursued  even  in  the  drapery. 

CONTRATfi'NOR.  From  contra  and  tenor. 
In  music,  the  middle  part ;  the  counter  tenor. 

CONTRATE  Wheel,  jo  watch-work,  that 
next  to  the  crown-wheel,  the  teeth  and  hoop  of 
which  lie  contrary  to  those  of  the  other  wheels ; 
whence  its  name. 

CONTRAVAUATION,  ».  •.  From  Lat. 
contra  and  vallo.  The  fortificatioo  thrown  up  by 
the  besiegers,  round  the  city,  to  hinder  the  sallies 
of  the  -garrison. 

When  the  late  cxar  of  Muscovy  first  acquainted 
himself  with  mathematical  learning,  he  practised  all 
th(«  rules  of  circumvallation  and  contraxMiMaHon  at  the 
siege  of  a  town  in  Livonia.  Watt**$  Logick, 

CowTRAVALLATiOK,  in  military  affairs,  a 
line  of  fortifications  formed  to  protect  the  be- 
siegers of  a  place  from  any  sallies  of  the  garrison, 
as  the  line  of  ciroumvallation  does  from  any  out- 
ward attack.  As  the  ancient  garrisons  included 
every  man  able  to  bear  arms  in  a  fortified  town, 
these  lines  were  more  frequent  than  at  present, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  every  ancient  work  on 
fortification,  since  the  time  of  Homer. 

CONTRAVE'NE,  t;.  ft.   j     Fr.  contravenir; 

Contrave'neRj  n.  s.        i  Ital.  contraovenire  ; 

CoNTRAVE'iiTiON,  n.  I.  3 Span,  contravenir; 
Lat.  contra  and  venire.  To  oppose ;  to  hinder ; 
to  baffle;  to  disobey.  Opposition;  disobe- 
dience. 

It  was  observed  by  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Sky,  that 
fifty  armed  men  might,  without  resistance,  (avage  the 
country.  Laws  that  place  the  subjects  in  such  a  state, 
contraoene  the  first  principles  of  the  compact  of  autho- 
rity ;  they  exact  obedience,  and  yield  no  protection. 

Johnaon, 

If  Christianity  did  not  lend  its  name  to  stand  in  the 
gap,  and  to  employ  or  divert  these  humours,  they  must 
of  necessity  be  spent  in  contraoeniioHi  to  the  laws  of 
the  land.  Sunft. 

CONTRAVER'SION,  n.  $.  Lat.  contra  and 
vertere.    A  turning  the  opposite  way. 

CONTRE,  in  heraldry,  an  appellation  given 
to  several  barings,  on  account  of  their  cutting 
the  shield  contrary  and  opposite  ways :  thus  we 
meet  with  contre-bend,  contre-chevron,  contre- 
pale,  &c.,  when  there  are  two  ordinaries  of  the 
same  nature  opposite  to  each  other,  so  as  color 
may  be  opposea  to  metal,  and  metal  to  color. 
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CONTRECTATION,  n.  «.  Lat.  contrecta- 
tio.    Touching;  handling;  dalliance. 

CONTRE'MBLING,  adj.  From  con  and  treni- 
bliug.     Vibrating;  shaking;  quivering. 
CONTRrBUTE,  V.  a.  &  n."j        Fr.    cotUri- 
Contribu'tion,  n.  s.  buer ;   It.  con- 

Contri'butive,  o^;.  tribuire ;  Span. 

Contri'buter,  n.  s.  ycontribuir  ;  Lat. 

Contri'butor,  fi.  s.  contribuere.  To 

Contri'butory,  adj.  giveinconjunc- 

Contri'butary,  n.  s.  &  adj.  j  tion  with  others; 
to  furnish  a  share  to  some  common  stock ;  to  as- 
sist in  furthering  some  end ;  to  bear  a  part.  He 
who  does  this  is  a  contributer,  or  contributor, 
and  the  share  which  he  supplies  is  his  contribu- 
tion, and  is  contributive,  or  contributory,  to  some 
purpose.  Contribution,  in  a  military  sense,  is 
the  money  paid  for  the  support  of  an  army  lying 
in  a  country.  Contributary  is,  paying  tribute 
to  the  same  sovereign;  a  fellow-tributary. 

It  hath  pleaaed  them  of  Macedonia  to  make  a  cer- 
tain oonHibution  for  the  poor  sainU.         Rom,  xv.  26. 

The  people  'twixt  Philippi  and  this  ground 
Do  cund  but  in  a  forced  affection ; 
For  they  have  gmdged  iu  amtrihtUion, 

Shakapeare,  Jutinu  Catar, 

f  promised  we  would  be  contributan. 
And  bear  his  chaige  of  wooing,  whatsoe'er. 


Thus  we  are  engaged  in  the  objects  of  geometry  and 
arithmctick;  yea,  the  whole  mathematicks  must  be 
.  contributory,  and  to  them  all  nature  pays  a  subsidy. 

GlomnUe't  Soeptit, 

Beggars  are  now  maintained  by  voluntary  corUribn* 
tiona.  Grouttt**  DilU  of  MortalUy, 

As  the  value  of  the  premises  renders  them  most 
proper  incentives  to  virtue,  so  the  manner  of  propos- 
ing we  shall  find  also  highly  contribuiiw  to  the  same 
end.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Alt  thou  a  true  lover  of  thy  country  ?  zealous  for 
its  religious  and  civil  liberties  ?  and  a  cheerful  cantrU 
butor  to  an  those  public  expences  which  have  been 
thought  necessary  to  secure  them  ?  Atterbury. 

Whatever  praises  may  be  given  to  works  of  judg- 
ment, there  is  not  even  a  single  beauty  in  them  to 
which  the  invention  must  not  corUribute. 

Pope^t  E$aay  on  Homer 

His  master  contributed  a  great  sum  of  money  to  the 
Jesuits'  church,  which  is  not  yet  quite  finished. 

Adduon  on  Italy. 

This  hi^ppy  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  nature 
should  be  cherished  in  young  persons.  It  engages 
them  to  contemplate  the  Creator  in  his  wonderful 
works  ;  it  purifies  and  harmonizes  the  soul,  and  pre- 
pares it  for  moral  and  intellectual  discipline  ;  it  sup- 
plies an  endless  source  of  amusement ;  it  eontributei 
even  to  bodily  health.  Beattie. 

He  travels  and  expatiates ',  as  the  bee 

From  flower  to  flower,  so  he  from  land  to  land  ; 

The  manners,  customs,  policy,  of  all 

Pay  contribution  to  the  store  he  gleans  ; 

He  sucks  intelligence  in  every  clime.  Cowper. 

He  need  not  remind  us,  that  there  is  no  great  dan- 
gler of  our  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  making  any 
such  experiment,  any  more  than  of  the  most  sealous 
supporters  of  the  war  in  this  country,  vying  in  their 
aonfri^itfiofiffwith  the  abettors  of  republicanism  in  that. 

Sheridan. 


Although  truth  < 
These  amiable  descriptions  from  the  i 
As  most  essential  to  their  hero's  story. 
They  do  not  much  contribute  to  his  gloiy. 

Byron*  Don  • 
CONTRI'STATE,  v.  a.  I  Fr.  contrUter  ;  It 
Contrista'tion,  «.  t.  S  contrUtart;  Sp.  con- 
tristar ;  Lat.  contristare ;  to  make  sad ;  to  inspire 
with  sorrow.  The  act  of  making  sad  ;  dejection; 
gloominess  ;  trouble  ;  discontent ;  melaiicboly. 
Both  words  are  out  of  use. 

Blackness  and  darkness  are  but  privatives,  and 
therefore  have  liule  or  no  activity  :  somewhat  they 
do  eonirietate,  but  very  little.  Baoon*9  Nat.  Hist. 

Incense  and  nldoroos  smells,  such  as  were  of 
sacrifices,  were  thought  to  intoxicate  the  brain,  and 
to  dispose  men  to  devotion  ;  which  they  may  do  by  a 
kind  of  sadness  and  oontristalAon  of  the  spirito,  and 
partly  also  by  heating  and  exalting  them.  Id. 

CONTRITE,  adj.    ^     Fr.  carUrit ;  Ital.  and 

Contri'teness,  n.  s,  >Sj).  cantriio;  Lat,  con- 

Coktri'tion,  n.  s.  jtritus.  Braised;  much 
worn;  thence,  worn  with  woe;  harassed  and 
humbled  with  the  sense  of  guilt ;  repentant  In 
the  books  of  divines,  contrite  is  sorrowful  for 
sin,  from  the  love  of  God  and  desire  of  pleas- 
ing him ;  and  attrite  is  sorrowful  for  sin,  from 
the  fear  of  pnnishment.  The  same  dbtinction 
holds  good  ir  the  nouns,  contrition  and  attrition. 
Contrition  also  signifies  the  act  of  grinding; 
but  this,  as  well  as  contrite  in  the  sense  of  braised, 
is  obsolete. 

if  ther  be  a  oonfeasonr  to  whom  he  may  shrive  ham, 
and  that  he  bo  first  vcray  contrite  and  repentant. 

Chaucer.  Cani.  TmU$. 

Now  shall  thoQ  understond  what  is  behovefnl  and 

necessary  to  every  parfit  penance  ;  and  this  stont  on 

three  thinges,  contrition  of  herte,  confession  of  month, 

and  satisfaction.  Id* 

'  Here  in  this  bottle/  sayd  the  sory  mayd, 

I  pot  the  tears  of  my  contriiion. 

Till  to  the  brim  I  have  it  full  defrayd. 

^emaer^t  Faerie  Queem* 

Her  contrite  sighs  unto  the  clouds  bequeathed 
Her  winged  spright.        Shakrpeare.  Rape  of  Lucvtee* 
With  tears 

Watering  the  ground,  and  with  our  sighs  the  air 

Frequenting,  sent  from  hearts  amtrite,  in  sign 

Of  sorrow  unfeigned,  and  humiliation  meek. 

MiUon. 

Fruits  of  more  pleasing  favour,  from  thy  seed 
Sown  with  coHtrition  in  his  heart,  than  those 
Which,  his  own  hand  manuring,  all  the  trees 
Of  Paradise  could  have  produced. 

Id.  ParadtMe  Lorl. 

What  is  sorrow  and  cotUrition  for  sin  ?  A  bcin^ 
grieved  with  the  conscience  of  sin,  not  only  that  we 
have  thereby  incurred  such  danger,  but  also  that  we 
have  so  unkindly  grieved  and  provoked  so  good  a 
God.  Hammond's  Practical  Catechism. 

Your  fasting,  contrition,  and  mortification,  when  the 
church  and  state  appoints,  and  that  especially  in  times 
of  greater  riot  and  luxury.  Spratt**  Sermons. 

My  future  days  shall  he  one  whole  eonfrtfaon; 
A  chapel  will  I  build  vrith  large  endowment. 
Where  every  day  an  hundred  aged  men 
Shall  all  hold  up  their  withered  hands  to  heaven. 

Dryden, 

Some  of  those  coloured  powders,  which  painters 
use,  may  have  their  colours  a  little  changed,  by 
being  very  elaborately  and  finely  ground ;  where  I 
sec  not  what  can  be  justly  pretended  for  those  chanfaa. 
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betides  the  breaking  of  their  parts  into  less  parts  by 
tbc  em/rifiofi.  Newton's  Optichi, 

Tbe  eofrfrtfe  sinner  is  restored  to  pardon,  and, 
tluoogli  faith  in  Christ,  our  repentance  is  entitled  to 
nlntion,  Rogen. 

COXTRIVE,  v,a.ig.n,    ^      The  deri?ation 
CoNTRi'v  ER,  n.  $.  of  contrive  is  thus 

CoxTRi'vEMEKT,  w.  s.  i  traced   by   Skin- 

CoNTRi'vAXCE,  n.  «.  ^ncF  :  *  Tent,  tref- 

CosTRi'vABLE,  odj.  fcn,      attingerc ; 

CoNTRiViKG,  n,  s.  J  antrefferiy    offen- 

iertt  uaxnirt ;  to  invent ;  find  out ;  unde  Gall. 
amtromer;  excogitare;  extutukre*  To  con- 
iriTe  is  to  imagine ;  to  frame ;  to  manage  cle- 
Terly ;  to  design ;  to  coraplot ;  to  wear  away  the 
time;  but  the  Last  of  these  meanings  is  obsolete. 
CoQtriFance  is  the  act  of  contriving;  manage- 
ment; the  thing  contrived;  plan;  plot;  arti- 
fice; disposition  of  parts  or  causes;  making  use 
of  scanty  materials  to  the  best  advantajre.  Con- 
triTement  is  invention. 
Thtee  a^,  such  as  mortal  men  confrioe. 

Faerie  Queene. 
Please  ye,  we  may  eoiUrioe  this  afternoon, 
Aad  quaff  caxooses  to  oar  mistress'  health.  Shaktpeare. 

One  that  slept  in  the  contrkmig  lost,  and  waked  to 

do  it  Id.  King  Lear, 

I,  the  mistiess  of  your  charms. 

The  dose  conirmer  of  all  harms. 

Was  never  called  to  bear  my  part.     |d.  Matheth. 

It  will  hence  appear  how  a  perpetual  motion  may 

•eem  easily  oonfriraMs.  Wttkhu^*  Deedalut, 

There  is  no  work  impossible  to  these  contritH^nccs, 
hit  there  may  be  as  much  acted  by  this  art  as  can  be 
hvied  by  imagination.  Id,  Mathematical  Magic, 

What  more  likely  to  contrive  this  admirable  frame  of 
tile  aoivene  than  infinite  wisdom  ?  Tillotton. 

Our  poet  has  always  some  beautiful  design,  which 
^  fiist  establishes,  and  then  contrine*  the  means 
«hidi  Till  naturally  conduct  him  to  his  end.   Dryden, 

Bare  I  not  managed  my  contriieance  well, 
7e  tiy  joar  love,  and  make  you  doubt  of  mine  ?       Id, 

Is  it  enough 
Ihat  masking  habits,  and  a  bonowed  name, 
Cfattin  to  lude  my  plenitude  of  shame  7  Prior, 

Scenes  of  blood  and  desolation,  I  had  painted  as 
tbe  common  effects  of  those  destructive  machines ; 
vhereof,  he  said,  some  evil  genius,  enemy  to  man- 
^d,  most  have  been  the  first  contriver, 

Swijft  GtMicer'i  TrwoeU, 

m  would  our  ancestors  at  the  revolution  have 
^tterved  their  fame  for  wisdom,  if  they  had  found 
»o  security  for  their  freedom,  but  in  rendering  their 
I'B^'vnune&t  feeble  in  its  operations,  and  precarious 
n  its  tenure ;  if  they  had  been  able  to  contrioe  no 
^KQer  lemedy  against  arbitrary  power  than  civil  con- 
fiwon.  Bwhe, 

When  I  hear  the  simplicity  of  contrivance  aimed  at 
>^  boasted  of  in  any  new  political  constitutions,  I  am 
ttao  loss  to  decide  that  the  artificers  are  grossly  igno- 
not  of  their  trade,  or  totally  negligent  of  their  duty. 
The  simple  governments  are  fundamentally  defective, 
to  ny  DO  worse  of  them.  Id, 

Some,  more  acute,  and  more  industrious  still, 
^^sfrnw  creation  ;  travel  Nature  up 
To  the  sharp  peak  of  her  sublimest  height, 
Ai»l  ten  us  whence  the  stars  ;  why  some  are  fixed. 
And  planetazy  some  ;  what  gave  them  first 

"<>*vini ;  ^m  what  f«vitain  flowed  their  light. 

Cowper, 


Id. 


Fr.  corUroler 
Cotgrave  and 
Sherwood  refer 
'the  orgiin  of  con- 
trol to  corUre^ 
rolle,  'acontrole- 


To  prove  at  last  my  main  intent 
Needs  no  expense  of  argument. 

No  cutting  and  contriving — 
Seeking  a  real  friend  we  seem 
To  adopt  the  chymist's  golden  dream. 
With  still  less  hope  of  thriving. 
They  made  a  fire,  but  such  a  fire  as  they 

Upon  the  moment  could  contrive  with  such 
Materials  as  were  cast  up  round  the  bay. 

Some  broken  planks,  and  oars,  that  to  the  touch 
Were  nearly  tender,  since  so  long  they  lay 
A  mast  was  almost  crumbled  to  a  cratch. 

Bgron.   Don  Juan, 

CONTROL,  V,  a.  &  n.  «. 

Contro'llable,  adj, 

Contro'ller,  n  «. 

Contro'llership,  n.  s. 

Contro'lling,  n.  s. 

Contro'lment,  n.s. 
ment,  or  contrarolement ;  the  copy  of  a  roll  (of 
account/  &c.)  To  control,  therefore,  in  its 
primitive  sense,  is  to  check  by  means  of  the 
roll.  Skinner  says,  *  rota,  rotula,  unde  Fr. 
Gall.  corUre-rolle,  contra-dicerey  to  contradict; 
gainsay;  reprove;  an  inspector;  ruler;  di- 
rector. The  verb  now  bears  the  meaning  of,  to 
exercise  authority  over ;  to  restrain ;  to  oversee ; 
to  regulate ;  sometimes,  though  seldom,  to  over- 
bear; to  confute.  The  noun  control,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  obvious  meanings,  signifies  a  register^ 
or  account,  kept  by  another  officer,  that  each 
may  be  checked  by  the  other.  Controlment  is,  the 
'act  of  superintending,  or  restraining ;  the  state  of 
being  controlled ;  opposition ;  hostility. 

Who  shall  control  me  for  my  works  ?       Ecd.  v.  3* 

Authority  to  convent,  to  control,  to  punish,  as  far  as 
with  excommunication,  whomsoever  they  think  worthy. 

Hooker. 

Were  it  reason  that  we  should  suffer  the  same  to 
pass  without  controlment,  in  that  current  meaning, 
whereby  every  where  it  prevaileth.  Id, 

Give  me  a  staff  of  honour  for  mine  age  ; 
But  not  a  sceptre  to  control  the  world. 

Shakepeare,   Titut  Andenmiem, 

—  Art  made  tongue-tyed  by  authority. 
And  Folly  (doctor-like)  controUng  skill. 

Id.    Sonnet  Ixvi. 
Here  have  we  war  tor  war,  and  blood  for  blood, 
Controlmeni  for  controlment.  Id.    King  John, 

He  does  not  calm  his  contumelious  spirit. 
Nor  cease  to  be  an  arrogant  controUer, 

Id.  Henry  VI. 
As  for  the  time  while  he  was  in  the  Tower,  and  the 
manner  of  his  brother's  death,  and  his  own  escape, 
she  knew  they  were  things  that  a  very  few  could  con- 
trol. Bacon's  Henry  VII. 
They  made  war  and  peace  with  one  another,  with- 
out controlment,  Daviet  on  Ireland. 

Let  partial  spirits  still  aloud  complain. 
Think  themselves  injured  that  they  cannot  reign  ; 
And  own  no  liberty,  but  where  they  may. 
Without  control,  upon  their  fellows  prey.  Waller. 

Passion  is  the  drunkenness  of  the  mind,  and  there* 
fore,  in  its  present  workings,  not  controllable  by  reason. 

South. 

If  the  sinner  shall  win  so  complete  a  victory  over 
his  conscience,  that  all  those  considerations  shall  be 
able  to  strike  no  terrour  into  his  mind,  lay  no  restraint 
upon  his  lusts,  no  control  upon  his  appetites,  he  is  cer- 
tainly too  strong  for  the  means  of  grace.  Id,  " 
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TIm  great  emlroUer  of  oar  fiite 
Ottgned  to  be  inaa«  and  lived  in  low  eetate. 

I  feel  my  virtiie  etniggliag  in  my  fonl : 
Bat  stronger  pasvion  4o6i  iu  power  eoiUrcl, 
id.  Am 

No  legislator,  at  any  period  of  tbe  world,  has  wil- 
lingly placed  the  seat  of  active  power  in  the  hande  of 
the  multitude  :  because  there  it  admito  of  no  controtd, 
no  regulation,  no  steady  direction  whatsoever.  The 
people  are  the  natural  wittroul  on  authority  ;  but  to 
exercise  and  to  conirotd  together  ii  contradictory  and 
impossible.  Burke, 

If  yru  set  them  to  transact  with  such  persons,  they 
are  instantly  anbdued.  They  dan  not  so  much  as 
look  their  antagonist  in  the  face.  They  are  made  to 
be  their  sabjects,  not  to  be  their  aibiten  or  ttminUen, 

U. 
Reader,  attend— whether  thy  sonl 
Soars  fancy's  flights  beyond  the  pole. 
Or  darkling  grubs  this  earthly  hole. 

In  low  pursuit ; 
Know,  prudent,  cautious,  utU-eaiUrol, 

Is  wisdom's  root.  Brnm, 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  Une  o<«an--foll ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  *n  vain  } 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  min — his  oonirol 
Stops  with  the  shore.  JStyrovk  ChiUs  BmrM. 

Controller,  an  officer  appointed  to  oontrol 
or  oversee  the  acoouoCi  of  other  officers ;  and,  on 
occasion,  to  certify  whether  things  have  been 
controlled  or  examined.  In  Britain  we  have 
several  officers  under  this  title ;  as  controller  of 
the  navy,  the  customs,  the  min^  besides  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Controller  of  thsH4Napbb,  an  officer  who 
attends  the  lord  cbanoellor  daily^  in  term  and  in 
seal  time,  to  take  all  things  sealed  in  leather  bags 
from  the  clerks  of  the  hauaper,  and  to  mark  tlie 
number  and  effect  thereof,  and  enter  them  in  a 
book,  with  all  the  duties  belonging  to  the  king, 
and  other  officeis  for  the  same,  and  so  charge  the 
derk  of  the  hanaper  with  them. 

Controller  op  the  Household,  the  second 
officer  under  the  lord  steward.  Hu  office  is  to 
oontrol  the  accounts  and  reckonings  of  the  Green 
Cloth,  of  which  board  he  is  always  a  member. 
He  carries  a  white  staff,  and  is  always  one  of  the 
privy  council. 

Controllbrs  of  tbe  Pells,  two  officers  of 
the  exchequer,  who  are  the  chamberlain's  clerks, 
and  keep  a  control  of  the  pell  of  receipts,  and 
going  out. 

Controller  of  the  Pipe,  an  officer  of  the 

exchequer,  that  makes  out  a  summons  twice 

every  year,  to  levy  the  fiurms  and  debts  of  the 

pipe.    See  Pipe  and  Exchequer. 

CCNTROVERSE,  t;.  a.  &  n.  t,^     Fr.  amtro- 

Controve'rsal,  «^'.  serte,-  Ital. 

Controve'rstal,  adj.  cotUrmMrtt' 

Controve'rsialist,  II.  t.  re ;  8p.  eonr 

CoNTRovifRsiON,  fi.  ff.  trovcrtir; 

Co'ntroverser,  n.  $.  Lat.  contro^ 

Co'ntboversor,  n.  f .  Vt»nitt,  from 

Co'ntroverst,  n.  t.  con  and  ver- 

Co'ntroversy-writer,  n.  s.         tere.     Con- 

Co'ntrovert,  v.  a.  troverse     is 

Controve'rter,  n.  u  obsolete   in 

Controve'rtible,  adj.  both   its 

Controvb'rtist,  n.  t.  J  forms :  it  is 

synonymous  with  controvert  and  controversy. 


To  controvert  is  to  debate;  to  dispute;  to  deay 
the  truth  of;  to  call  in  question.  Controversy 
is  the  written  maintaining  of  conflicting  opinioos; 
a  lawsuit;  a  quarrel ;  opposition.  'Ae  last  two 
senses  are  unusual.  Controversialist  is  a  modem  . 
word  for  controverser,  controversor,  oontroreit- 
er,  controvertist,  and  controversy-writer.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  it  signifies  a  dis- 
putant ;  one  who  engages  in  controversy.  Fo^ 
merly,  this  kind  of  being  was  too  apt  to  disregard 
decorum,  and  almost  reduce  literary  and  theo- 
logical contests  to  a  level  with  the  contests  of 
BillinKsgate.  In  this  instance,  modern  refine- 
ment has  produced  not  merely  a  change,  but  an 
amendment 

If  there  be  a  amtrwer^jf  between  men,  and  they 

come  OAto  judgment^  that  the  judges  maj  judge  ihem, 

then  they  shall  justify  the  righteous,  and  condemn 

the  wicked.  Vetit.  xxv.  1. 

The  Lord  hath  a  oonlroMrfy  with  the  nationi. 

/er.  XXV.  31. 

Without  eomlToven^  great  is  the  mystery  of  godli- 
ness. I  2%i0%. 

Pemaaion  ought  to  be  folly  settled  in  men's  hesits, 
that,  in  litigitions  and  oomtraetrmi  causes  of  sack 
quality,  the  will  of  God  is  to  have  thna  to  do  vfcal- 
soever  the  sentence  of  judicial  and  final  dfcision  dull 
determine.  Booktr. 

How  Cometh  it  to  pass  that  we  aie  eo  nnt  widma- 
tual  contentions,  and  thai  the  chuc<ch  as  so  much 
tioubledr  If  men  had  been  willing  to  lelrn,  all  tbeie 
eonirownie$  might  have  died  the  very  day  they  were 
fi^  broiight  forth.  U- 

So  fitly  now  here  oommeth  next  in  place. 

After  the  proofe  of  prowesse  ended  well. 

The  conirooerm  of  beauties  soveraine  grace. 

SpetueTf     ^oene  Quttuit, 
But  this  good  Sir  did  follow  the  plain  word, 

Ne  medled  with  their  contrsesriiet  rain. 

Id.     Mtetktf  M^Mer^M  Tsie. 

And  amitwenjf  hence  a  qaestion  takes. 
Whether  the  horse  by  him  became  his  deed. 
Or  he  his  BMaMfe  by  the  weU-doing  steed. 

The  torrent  roared,  and  we  did  buffet  it. 
With  lus^  siaewa;  throwing  it  aside. 
And  stemming  it  with  heaits  of  eonAveery. 

Id.    JwbmCmm. 

Discoursing  of  matters  dubioos,  and  many  stfnsro- 

vrntiibU  truths,  we  cannot  without  aiTog;ancy  intitat  a 

credulity,  or  implore  any  farther  assent  than  the  pm- 

bability  of  oar  reasons,  and  verity  of  o«r  experiments. 

Browns't  Vndgar  Brrmn. 

This  left  no  room  for  oomtrmm'tn  about  the  title,  Bfcr 

for  encroachment  on  the  right  of  others.  laekt* 

It  happens  in  conUmwnal  discouases,  as  it  dMS  in 

the  assaulting  of  towns,  where,  if  the  ground  be  bet 

firm  wherein  tbe  batteries  are  erected,  tfanse  as  no^ 

'  tber  enquiry  whom  it  belongs  to,  so  it  affords  tmt  a  ft 

rise  for  the  pnsent  purpose.  /d. 

CtonlrwwniaZ  writing  is  not  wholly  unprofitshie ;  sad 

book-merchants  of  whatever  kind  or  degree,  undoote- 

edly  receive  no  small  advantage  from  a  right  improfe^ 

ment  of  a  learned  scufle.  Sh^fltikmf. 

Who  can  think  himself  so  considerable  as  not  to 

dread  this  mighty  man  of  demonstration,  this  psioct 

of  eolilroosrrirtr,  this  great  lord  and  possessor  of  fi^ 

principles.  TSBsms. 

If  any  person  shall  think  fit  to  owriirouin  tfacm,  be 

he  may  do  it  very  safely  for  me. 

CVyiM't  PkUMopktemi  Armofliv. 
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RttUoy  aad  wit  were  never  made  to 
iBqoiries  after  tnith,  ftnd  to  determine  a  qnestion  of 

Wum, 


Tbey,  strangeis  to  the  eonlroMma/  field. 
When  delsti,  alwaj*  foiled,  yet  Mom  to  yield. 
And  aerw  checked  Ky  what  impedes  the  wise. 
Believe,  rash  forward,  and  possess  Ihe  pnve.  Covptir. 

CONTRU'SION,  n.  «.  Latin,  cantrudere. 
Thrusting  against ;  pressing  together. 

CONTUMACY,  n.  «.        -\    Ft.  contumace  ; 

Contuma'cious,  adj.  I  It.  Sp.  and  Lat. 

Contuma'ciously, a(fo.       icontumacia.  The 

Contuma'ciousness,  ».  $.  /  French  have  the 
verb  contwamcer,  which  now  signifies  to  cast  for 
Don-appearanoe ;  to  non-suit ;  to  out-law.  Its 
meaniog  was  formerly  &r  more  extensive.  Shes- 
vood  defines  it,  '  to  deale  stubbomely,  be  per- 
verse; follow  his  own  wiUi  disobey,  or  rebel 
against  his  superiouis ;  to  make  a  contempft ;  also 
to  iadge,  or  proceed  against,  as  disobedient,  ob- 
stinate, rebeilious ;  to  punii^  or  censure,  a  coo- 
tempt.'  In  the  English  words  are  retained  those 
meanings  which  the  French  verb  has  lost.  All 
of  diem  convey  the  idea  of  obstinacy;  per- 
veneness ;  contempt  of  superior  authority.  In 
law,  contumacy  is  a  wilful  disobedience  to  any 
lawftil  summons  or  judicial  order. 

CoiUmiuuie,  presumption,  irreverence,  pertinacie, 
niae  glorie,  and  many  other  twigges  that  I  cannot 
decUie.      ^  '^.  Chaucer.    CanS.  Tale*. 

There-  is  another  very  efficadons  method  for  sub- 
doing  of  the  most  obstinate  eoniumacimu  sinnerp  and 
bringing  him  into  the  obedience  of  the  faith  of  Christ. 
HammoiuTs  FufldammU^. 
Such  acta 
Of  conAsiwi^  will  provoke  the  Highest 
To  make  death  in  us  live.  MUion,    Par.  Lott, 

From  the  description  I  have  given  of  it,  a  Judg- 
acat  may  be  given  of  the  difficulty  and  contumaciotU' 
nm  of  cure.  Wueman. 

These  ceiti&CBlw  do  only,  in  the  generality,  men- 
tioB  tjie  party's  eonAmiadsi  and  disobedience. 

AsfUff(B*a  Pairmyon. 

He  is  in  law  said  to  be  a  eomtmmamom  person,  who, 
on  his  appeanukce  afterwards,  departs  the  court  with- 
rat  leave.  Id. 

CCXNTUMELY,  n.  t,  ^  Fr.  eontumelie ; 
CoNTCif  c'lious,  adj.  ^  f  It.  Sp.  and  Lat, 
CoNTUM e'liously,  odv.  4  c(m/um£/ia..Rude- 
Coiituve'liousness,d.<.  3  ness ;  conlemptu- 

otuness;  insolence  or  scurrility  of   language; 

tauni;  reproach.     Contumelious  is,  aifroutive; 

reproachful ;  inflicting  ignominy ;  brutal. 

Than  stondeth  the  sinne  of  oo/timnelU,  or  strif  and 
dieite,  and  baUeret^  and  foigeth  by  yilatn's  aepre- 
Tinges.  Chaucer.  Cant.  Taka. 

If  the  helm  of  chief  govegmment  be  ij^  the  hands  of 
a  few  of  the  wealthiest,  then  laws,  providing  for  con- 
tinuance thereof,  must  make  the  punishment  of  oop- 
<Mw<Sr  and  wrong,  offered  unto  any  of  the  common 
sett,  sharp  and  grievous,  that  so  the  evil  may  be  pre- 
vented. Hooker. 

The  people  are  not  wont  to  take  so  great  offence, 
vken  they  are  excluded  from  honours  and  offices,  as 
vhen  their  persons  are  eiMtmuUoudjf  trodden  upon. 

M. 

The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  conAme^, 
The  psag  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay. 

Skakepeaire't  HamHei. 


With  seoffii  and  scorns,  and  conimmdkm  tannts, 
in  open  market-plaoe  produced  tiliey  me 
To  he  a  public  spectaae.  Id.  Hemy  VI. 

Fie,  lords  !  that  you,  being  supreme  magistrates. 
Thus  eoiUmuiioudjf  should  break  the  peace.  Id. 

It  was  undervalued  and  depressed  with  some  bit- 
tesness  and  comtumefy.  Cia^mtdem. 

Why  should  any  maii  ^  troubled  U  Che  oeiUmuUec 
of  those,  wfadse  judgmenU  deserve  not  to  be  valued  ? 

As  it  is  in  the  highest  degroe  in^vdow  to  them,  so 
it  W  aMtmdiom  to  him.  Ihcaif  of  Pie^, 

Ktemal  oonAmns^  attend  that  guilty  ijitle,  which 
claims  exemption  ^m  thought,  and  snogates  to  its 
wearers  the  prerogative  of  brutes.  Adduam.  Ouirdian. 

In.  all  the  quarrels  and  tumults  at  Rome,  though 
the  piM>ple  ^quently  proceeded  to  rude  comtmmdUmt 
language,  yec  no  blood  was  ever  drawn  in  any  popu- 
lar commotions,  till  the  time  of  die  Gracchi.     Swift. 

This  husihess  was  not  ended,  because  our  dignity  was 
wounded,  or  because  our  patience  was  worn  out  with 
coniumeljf  and  scorn.  We  had  not  disgorged  one  parti- 
cle of  the  nauseous  doses  with  which  we  were  so  li- 
berally crammed  by  the  mountebanks  of  Paris,  in  or- 
der to  drug  and  diet  ^  into  perfect  tameness.  Bmke. 

CONTU'ND,  t;.  a.  Fr.  contondant ;  It.  &  Sp. 
contundente ;  Lat.  contundere.  To  bruise ;  to 
beat  violently ;  to  pound. 

CONTURBATlON,  n.  t.  Lat.  cotUurhatio, 
from  con  and  turba  ;  r^p^.  Disturbance ;  eon- 
fusion;  disorder. 

C0NTU'SE,i7.  a.)     Fr.  conhts,  contusion; 

CoNTu'sioN,  n.  $.  S  Ital.  conttaoy  contusione  ; 
Span,  contuso,  contusion;  from  Lat.  contundere. 
To  beat  together ;  to  bruise  without  breaking 
the  flesh.  The  act  of  bruising  or  pounding ;  the 
state  of  being  bruised  or  pounded ;  a  bruise. 
That  winter  lion,  who  in  rage  foxgeU 
Aged  amAtiiotw,  and  all  bruise  of  time. 

Shaktpeare.  Hmwy  VI. 

Of  their  roots,  barks,  and  seeds,  eonhued  together, 
and  mingled  with  other  earth,  and  well  watered  with 
warm  water,  there  came  forth  hexha  much  like  the 
other.  Bacon. 

The  bones,  in  sharp  colds,  wax  bittde ;  and  ^  mm- 
tmrient,  in  haid  weather  are  more  bard  to  euve.       Id. 

Take  a  piooe  of  glass,  and  reduce  it  to  powder,  it 
acquiring  by  eontauum  a  multitude  of  minute  surfiuas^ 
ixom  a  diaphwaous,  degenerates  into  ^  white  body. 

Boyle  om  Coivms^ 

The  ligature  ooatum  the  lips  in  cutting  them,  so 
that  they  require  to  be  digested  before  they  can  unite* 

WieenuM. 

Adjoining  close  to  Kilwick's  echoing  wood, 
Where  oft  the  bitch  fox  hides  her  hapless  brood. 
Reserved  to  solace  man>  a  neighbouring  squire. 
That  he  may  follow  them  through  brake  and  brier, 
Contutwn  hazarding  of  neck  or  spine. 
Which  rural  gendemen  call  sport  divine.         CSmspsr. 

CONVALE'SCE,  v.n.^      Lat.  amoalescere. 

Convalb'scekce,  n.  s.  f  The  verb,  which  is 

Convale'scency,  n. «.  jf  now  obsolete,  signi- 

Convalf/scent,  adj.  J  fies  to  be  returning  to 
health.  Convalescence  and  convalescency  mean 
restoration  to  health ;  recent  recovery  from  dis- 
ease. Convalescent  is,  being  in  a  recovering 
state ;  free  from  disease,  but  not  yet  having  re- 
covered strength. 

Being  in  a  place  out  of  Che  reach  of  any  alarm  she 
recovered  her  spirits  to  a  reasonable  oiMMMiisfomce. 
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And  every  mom  ais  colour  frcshlier  camr. 
And  every  day  helped  on  bis  conoaleKOMe; 

IVas  well,  because  health  in  the  human  frame 
Is  pleasant,  besides  being  true  love's  essence. 

Byron.  Don  Juan, 

CONVALIARIA,  the  lily  of  the  valley,  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  and 
hexandria  class  of  plants;  coa.  sexfid:  berry 
spotted  and  trllocular.  There  are  twelve  species, 
of  which  three  are  natives  of  Britain,  viz. : — C. 
Maialis,  May  lily.  C.  multiilora,  Solomon's 
seal;  and  C.  polygonatum,  sweet-smelling  Solo- 
mon's seal.  They  are  all  plants  of  considerable 
beauty,  and  may  easily  be  propagated  by  their 
creeping  roots. 

CONVENE,  an  ancient  people  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  said  by  Pliny  to  nave  been  originally 
robbers  and  slaves,  whom  Pompey  compelled  to 
settle  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  after  the  Ser- 
torian  war. 


CONVE'NE,t;.a.  &n. 
Conve'nt,  v.  a, 
Conve'ner,  n.  t. 
Conve'ning,  n.  $. 
Co'nvent,  n.  5. 
Conve'nticle,  V,  a.  &  n. «. 
Conve'nticler,  n.  5. 
Conve'ntion,  n.  s. 
Conve'ntional,  adj. 
Conve'ntionary,  adj. 
Conve'ntionist,  n.  s. 
Conve'ntual.  fi,  *.  &  adj. 
Con ve'n ABLE,  adj. 
Conve'nient,  adj. 
Conve'niently,  adv. 
Conve'nientness,  n.  s. 
Conve'nience,  fl.  «. 
Conve'niency,  n.  s. 


Fr.  convenir; 
li,  convenire ;  Sd. 
convenir ;  Latin 
convenirey  from 
con  and  venire. 
To  come  together, 
is  the  prfmary 
idea  in  all  this 
class  of  words. 
*'To  convent,  says 
Johnson,  is  to  call 
before  a  judge  or 
judicature ;  and 
this  is,  undoubt- 
edly, one  of  iLs 
meanings.  But, 
in  our  old  writers, 
it  has  also  tlie 
sense  of  convene,  an  instance  of  which  we  have 
given  from  Spenser. '  To  convene  is,  to  summon 
together;  to  convoke;  to  cite  judicially;  to  come 
together;  to  assemble.  Hence  convent,  conven- 
ticle, convention,  mean  aggregates  of  persons ; 
Sersons  collected  together.  Convent  is  the  resi- 
ence  of  a  body  of  monks,  or  nuns.  Conven- 
ticle is,  in  its  general  sense,  an  assembly ;  a 
meeting ;  but,  in  its  customary  sense,  an  assem- 
bly for  religious  worship,  consisting  of  persons 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  church  establishment ; 
the  bigotry  of  some  of  our  ancestors  induced 
them  to  attach  to  it  a  disgraceful  idea,  and  to 
persecute  those  who  composed  it  See  Conven- 
ticle. Convention  is  the  act  of  coming  toge- 
ther; union;  a  contract;  something  settled  by 
common  consent;  a  provisional  agreement;  an 
assembly  of  persons.  In  this  latter  sense,  the 
word  has  receiyed  a  blot,  from  the  conduct  of 
the  French  legislature  which  bore  the  name  of 
the  convention.  Conventional  is,  stipulated ; 
agreed  on  by  compact ;  settled  by  common  con- 
sent, and  not  inhering  in  the  nature  of  the  thing. 
Convenience  and  conveniency  denote,  fitness; 

Sropriety;  commodiousness ;  ease;  accommq* 
ation ;  fitness  of  time  and  place ; — ^tliat  is,  a 
concurrence,  a  coming  together,  of  circumstances 
favorable  to  doing  or  enjoying  something.  Con- 
venient, which  is  suitable,  commodious,  takes 
to  or  for,  before  the  following  noun ;  and  John- 
son justly  observes  that  '  peibaps  it  ought  gene- 


rally to  have  for  before  persons,  and  to  before 
things.'  Convenable  is,  consistent  with;  agree- 
able to.    It  is  obsolete. 

Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches,  feed  me  with 
food  conoenient  for  me.  Pm.  xxx.  8. 

I  have  none  Ei^lishe  eomoement  and  digne, 
Myne  herte's  heie  lady !  the  with  to  honour. 

Chancer. 
Yet  maugre  love,  and  all  his  gods  beside, 
I  do  possesse  the  world's  most  regiment. 
As  if  ye  pleese  it  into  parts  divide. 
And  every  part's  inholdcrs  to  concent. 
Shall  to  your  eyes  appeare  incontinent. 

Spenmr,    Faerie  Qneene. 
But  what  strannge  fortunes  unto  him  befell. 
Ere  he  attained  the  point  by  him  intended, 
Sball  more  ^onoemeniljf  in  other  place  be  ended.     Id. 
He  is  so  meek,  wise,  and  merciable. 
And  with  his  word  his  wort  is  eomenahle 

Id.    Pa»U>nh. 

It  behoveth,  that  the  place  where  God  shall  be 

served  by  the  whole  church  be  a  publick  place,  for  the 

avoiding  of  privy  eonoeniiciet,  which,  covered  with  pie- 

tence  of  religion,  may  serve  unto  dangeroos  practices. 

Hooker. 

In  things  not  commanded  of  God,  yet  lawful,  be> 
cause  permitted,  the  question  is.  What  light  shall  shew 
us  the  ooneemencjf  which  one  hath  above  another!  Id. 
He  with  his  oath 
By  all  probation  will  make  up  full  clear. 
Whenever  he's  oonoented. 

Sh/ikspeare.     Meatme  for  Meaemt. 
He  came  to  Leicester ; 
Lodged  in  the  abbey,  where  the  reverend  abbot. 
With  all  his  comentf  honourably  received  him. 

Id.  Henry  VIIl. 
Ay,  all  of  you  have  laid  your  heads  together 
(Myself  had  notice  of  your  comenticles) 
And  all  to  make  away  my  guiltless  life. 

Id.     Hen^  VI. 
Use  no  farther  means  ; 
But,  with  all  brief  and  plain  oonoeniettey. 
Let  me  have  judgment. 

Id.     Merthant  of  Vemm. 
*   I  this  morning  know 
Where  we  shall  find  him  most  eonoeiuentijf. 

Id.     Hmmlet. 
They  sent  forth  their  precepts  to  attach  men,  and 
conoent  them  before  themselves  at  private  houses. 

Bacon**  Henry  Yll. 

No  man  was  better  pleased  with  the  eonxming  of 

this  parliament  than  myself.  King  Charie*. 

Conventional  services  reserved  by  tenures  upon 
grants,  made  out  of  the  crown  or  knights  service. 

Hole's  Common  Lam. 

The    ordinary  covenants    of    most    comeentionary 

tenants  are,    to   pay  due  capon   and    due  han>'rsc 

journeys.  Carew't  Sarrry. 

All  the  factious  and  schismatical  people  would  fre- 

qnentiy,  as  well  in  the  night  as  the  day,  eonosne  them- 

^  selves  by  the  sound  of  a  bell.  ClarenJem. 

They  are  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  moat  general 
affections  of  the  conventions,  or  associadons,  of  several 
particles  of  matter  into  bodies  of  any  certain  denomi- 
nation. Buyie. 

There  are  settled  periods  of  their  eomoemmy,  or  a 
liberty  left  to  the  prince  for  convoking  the  legislature. 

LoeJte. 

God,  who  hath  given  the  world  to  men  in  comnH»a, 
hath  abo  given  them  reason,  to  make  oae  of  it  to  thr 
best  advantage  of  life  and  eotwenimet.  Id. 
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if  to  hit  meftU,  I  should  think  it  besi  that,  as 
waA  u  it  can  be  eonoentenilp  avoided,  they  should 
art  be  kept  conitantly  to  an  hoar.  For  when  castom 
hash,  fixed  his  eating  to  certain  stated  periods,  his 
stomach  will  expect  victuals  at  the  usual  hour,  and 
{TOW  peevish  if  he  passes  it.  Locke. 

Ereiy  man  must  want  something  for  the  conoemency 
of  his  life*  for  which  he  must  be  obliged  to  others. 

Calamy**  Sermont. 

Who  far  from  steeples  and  their  sacred  sound. 
Is  fields  their  sullen  concenticlet  found.  Dryden, 

Another  crop  is  too  like  to  follow ;  nay,  I  fear,  it  is 
uuToidable,  if  the  comenHden  be  permitted  still  tt> 
miter.  Td. 

In  abort-sighted  men,  whose  eyes  are  too  plump, 
the  ie£nction  being  too  great,  the  rays  converge  and 
meae  in  the  eyes,  before  they  come  at  thk  bottom. 
Newton't  Opticks. 

I  have  read  a  sermon  of  a  oMeentual,  who  laid  it 
down  that  Adam  could  not  laugh  before  the  fall. 

AdditonU  Spectator. 

If  he  revoked  this  plea  too,  'twas  because  he  found 
the  expected  council  was  dwindling  into  a  amoentide, 
a  packed  assembly  of  Italian  bishops  ;  not  a  free  am^ 
«a<im  of  fathers  from  all  quarters.  Atterhurjf. 

Health  itself  is  but  a  kind  of  temper,  gotten  and 
pRKnred  by  a  comenient  mixture  of  contrarieties. 

Atlntihnot  on  AUmenti. 

Publk  eomemtume  are  liable  to  all  the  infirmities, 
fellies,  and  vices  of  private  men.  Swift, 

There  was  a  pair  of  spectacles,  a  pocket  perspective, 
•ad  several  other  little  conoemencei,  I  did  not  think 
BJielf  boond  in  honour  to  discover. 

Sufifi't  GuUmer^t  Tranela, 
And  now  the'  almighty  father  of  the  gods 

Casomei  a  council  in  the  blest  abodes.  Pope's  Stat, 

"Riey  are  commanded  to  abstain  from  all  conoentid^ 
rf  men  whatsoever  ;  even,  out  of  the  church,  to  have 
'Whing  to  do  with  publick  business.  Id, 

Those  are  called  oommuual  priors,  that  have  the 
eiief  ruling  power  over  a  monastery.  Id, 

What  organ  it  it  that  shall  declare  the  corporate 
ffli&d  if  so  much  a  matter  of  positive  arrangement, 
w«  several  states,  for  the  vaUdity  of  several  of  their 
*a«.have  required  a  proportion  of  voices  much  greater 
Uian  that  of  a  mere  majority.  These  proportions  are 
»>enurely  governed  by  conoention,  that  in  some  cases 
«e  mmority  decides.  Burke, 

Mild  was  the  mom,  the  sky  serene. 

The  jolly  hunting  band  concene, 

The  beagle's  breast  with  ardour  bums. 

The  boimding  steed  the  champaign  spurns, 

And  Fancy  oft  the  game  descries. 

Through  the  hound's  nose,  and  huntsman's  eyes. 

.  Beattie, 

Thy  parliaments  adored  on  bended  knees 

The  sovereignty  they  were  convened  to  please  ; 

Whatever  was  asked,  too  timid  to  resist. 

Complied  with,  and  were  graciously  dismissed. 

I     1.  J.  .  Cowper, 

1  seek  divine  simplicity  in  him, 
^  handles  things  divine ;  and  all  besides, 
n»ttgh  learned  with  labour,  and  Uiough  much  ad- 

niired 
Jj  cuiioos  eyes  and  judgments  ill  informed. 
To  me  is  odious  as  the  nasal  twang 
«Y^  at  eomentieU,  where  worthy  men, 
^d  by  custom,  strain  celestial  themes 
"»ron«h  the  pressed  nostril,  spectacle-bestrid.         Id,* 

Then  first  necessity  invented  stools, 
^«*wieiiee  next  suggested  elbow  chairs, 
*ofi  Luxury  the  accomplished  sofa  last.  Id 


And  this  example  well  may  pruvr 
That  nought's  so  eloquent  as  love  : 
For  oft  had  orators,  whose  style  was 
Mellifluent  as  the  seers  of  Pylos, 
CoTtvened,  debated,  and  returned — 
While  still  the  rage  of  battle  burned. 
But  Cupid's  sweeter  elocution 
Brought  matters  quick  to  a  conclusion.      Sheridam, 

The  horrid  crags,  by  toppling  convent  crowned, 

Byron's  Childe  Harold, 

Nothing  but  sound,  as  is  manifest,  can  perfectly 
be  represented  by  sound  ;  and  beyond  this,  the  re- 
semblance, between  the  flow  of  a  verse  and  the  idea 
excited  by  the  words,  must  be  wliolly  conoentional, 
and  not  in  any  degree  actual  and  self-existent. 

Symmons,  Pref.  to  the  Mneis. 

Convener,  the  titie  given  to  the  prases  of  the 
fourteen  deacons  of  the  incorporations,  or  trades 
of  Edinburgh,  from  his  power  of  convening  the 
deacons,  or  the  whole  incorporations,  upon  any 
emergency.  He  is  elected  by  the  fourteen  dea- 
cons, and  the  two  trades  counsellors ;  wears  a 
gold  chain,  and  is  a  governor  of  the  Trades 
Maiden  Hospital ;  but  is  not  ex-officio  a  member 
of  the  ordinary  town  council ;  though  the  magis- 
trates generally  appoint  him  one. 

Conventicle  is  a  diminutive  of  convent; 
denoting,  properly,  a  secret  assembly  of  a  part  of 
the  monks  of  a  convent,  to  make  a  party  in  the 
election  of  an  abbot.  Hence  the  word  stands  for 
any  seditious,  or  irregular  assembly.  F.  Doucine 
observes,  the  occidentals  always  esteemed  the 
fifth  general  council  an  unlawful  conventicle. 
The  term  is  said  to  have  been  first  applied  in 
England  to  the  schools  of  Wickliffe,  and  has  been 
since  used  to  signify  the  religious  assemblies  of 
all  who  do  not  conmrm  to  the  established  doc- 
trines and  worship  of  the  cliurch  of  England. 
By  22  Car.  II.  cap.  1,  it  is  enacted :  that  if  any 
persons  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  subjects  of 
this  kingdom,  shall  be  present  at  any  conventicle, 
where  there  are  five  or  more  assembled,  they 
shall  be  fined  B«.  for  the  first  offence,  and  10«. 
for  the  second :  persons  preaching  incur  a  penalty 
of  £20.  Suffering  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  a 
house,  is  liable  to  £20  penalty.  Justices  of  the 
peace  have  power  to  enter  such  houses,  and  seize 
persons  assembled,  &c.  And  if  they  neglect  their 
duty,  they  forfeit  £100.  And  if  any  constable, 
&c.  know  of  such  meetings,  and  do  not  inform 
a  justice  of  peace,  or  chief  magistrate,  he  shall 
forfeit  £5.  But  the  1st  W.  &  M.  cap.  18, 
ordains,  that  Protestant  dissenters  shall  be  exemp- 
ted from  penalties:  though  if  they  meet  in  a 
house  with  the  doors  locked,  barred,  or  bolted, 
such  dissenters  shall  have  no  benefit  from  that 
statut^.  Officers  of  the  government,  &c.  present 
at  any  conventicle,  at  which  there  shall  be  ten 
persons,  if  the  royal  femily  be  not  prayed  for  in 
express  words,  shall  forfeit  £40,  and  be  disabled. 
10  Anne,  cap.  2. 

Convention  is  also  a  name  given  to  an  extra- 
ordinary assembly  of  parliament,  or  the  estates 
of  tiie  realm,  held  without  the  king's  writ.  Of 
this  kind  was  the  convention  parliament  which 
restored  Charles  If.  This  parliament  met  above  a 
month  before  his  return,  and  sat  full  seven  months 
after  his  restoration,  and  enacted  several  laws 
still  in  force,  which  were  confirmed  by  stat.  13; 
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Car.  II.  c.  7,  and  c.  14.  Such  also  was  the  con- 
vention of  estates  in  1689,  who,  npon  the  retreat 
of  king  James  II.,  came  to  a  conclusion  that  he 
had  abdicated  the  throne,  and  that  the  right  of 
succession  devolved  to  king  William,  and  queen 
Mary ;  whereupon  their  assembly  expired  as  a 
.oonvention,  and  was  converted  into  a  parliament. 

Convention  of  Estates,  in  Scotland,  was 
partly  of  the  nature  of  a  parliament;  but  differ- 
ing in  this,  that  the  former  could  only  lay  on 
taxes,  while  parliament  could  both  impose  taxes 
and  make  lawst 

Convention  op  France,  National,  the 
representatives  of  the  French  people,  who  met 
on  the  20th  of  September,  1792,  and  among 
Uieir  first  acts  abolished  monarchy  in  that  king- 
dom.   See  France,  History  op 

CON VENTUS  JuRiDici,  in  Roman  antiquity, 

ourts  of  justice  established  in  the  provinces ; 

with  jurisdictions  circumscribed  within  certain 

limits,  whither  all  who  werewithm  the  limits  of 

Ihese  courts  were  to  repair  ft>r  justice. 

CONVE'RGE,v.n-^  lai^amvergens.  To 
CoNVE'aoENCY,  ».#.  f  tend  to  one  point;  to 
CoNVE'ROENT,a4^.  \>^^^  commou  centre, 
Conve'rgino,  <k§.    ^Tendency  to  one  point 

Tending  to  one  point. 

Where  the  rays  from  all^the  points  of  any  object 

meet  again,  after  they  have  beeii  made  to  conoerge  by 
'  reflexion  or  refraction,  there  they  will  make  a  picture 

d  the  ol:t)ect  upon  a  white  body.      NemtoH^g  Optickt, 
Entweeping  first 
The  lower  skies,  they  all  at  once  eomerge 
High  to  the  crown  of  heaven.     ThomaonU  Aviwmu 

Comerge  reflected  light  with  nicer  eyo 
The  midnight  owl,  and  microscopic  fly.      X)afwtii. 

When  a  fly  inserts  iu  pioboscis  between  these  an- 
thers (of  the  apocynnm  and  rosamifoliura),  to  plunder 
the  honey,  they  eonoerge  closer,  and  with  snch  vio- 
lence as  to  detain  the  fly,  which  thns  generally  pe- 
dshes.  Id. 

CONVE'RSE,  IT.  *  .^  Fr.  convener; 
CoVversb,  n.  I.  >  It.  convenare ;  Sp. 

Conve'rsirlb,  ae^.  convenor ;    Latin, 

Con  ve'rsablt,  ado,-  \conoer9an.  To  coo- 
Conve'r«ablrm£S8,».«.  Tvcrse  is,  to  hoki 
Conve^rsa^^t,  «(^  intercourse    with ; 

Conve'rsation,  It.  f .  to   be  acr|aainted 

Conve'vsativb,  odj,  J  with ;  to  talk  with; 
ID  discourse  iiUBiliarly^  in  which  case  it  has 
on  before  the  tiling;  to  have  commerce  with 
one  of  the  opposite  sex.  Converse  is,  talk; 
acquaintance;  umiliarity.  Converse  is  a  word 
of  a  iQOfe  poetical  order  than  conversation,  and 
impUes  soaiewhat  less  c^  fimiiliarity  than  the 
latter.  Easy  talk,  chit-chat,  nay  be  called  con- 
venation  ;  but  can  scarcely  be  dignified  with  the 
name  of  converse.  Conversation  has  the  addi- 
tional meanings  of  behaviour;  mode  of  living; 
knowledge  by  long  acquaintance  with.  Convev- 
saat  signifies,  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of; 
having  intercourse  with,  in  which  case  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  among  or  lotM ;  relating  to,  in  which 
sense  it  has  abouty  and  formerly  had  tn,  after  it. 
Conversable  is,  having  talent  for  conversing ;  h^ 
ing  communicative.  Conversative  indicates,  re- 
lating to  social  oommcKe;  to  public  life;  not 
oontemplaiiite. 


All  that  Moees  commanded,  Joshna  read  before  all 
the  congregation  of  Israel,  with  the  women,  and  the 
little  ones,  and  the  sttangert  that  were  amdenoiu 
among  them.  Jot.  viii.  35. 

Raving  your  etmoenaHon  honest  among  the  Gt^ntiles. 

1  Peter, 

She  went  to  Pamela's  chamber,  meaning  to  joy  her 
thottghts  with  the  sweet  caHnenation  of  her  sister. 

Whiles  thou  now  in  Elysian  flelds  so  free. 
With  Orpheus,  with  Linus,  and  the  choice 
Of  an  that  ever  did  in  rimes  rejoyce, 
Cemmwert,  and  dbosc  bear  their  heavenly  lays. 

^rjMiuer.     The  Rmim  of  Tm&, 
Let  them  make  some  towns  near  to  the  mountain's 
fide,  where  they  may  dwell  together  with  their  neigh- 
boQcs,  and  be  ooaoenaiU  in  the  view  of  the  world. 

Sjpetuer^s  State  of  /fetonrf. 
The  matters  wherein  church  polity  is  amcermmt, 
are  the  puUtck  reli^ous  duties  of  tbexhuich. 

Hooker. 
I  Will  eonverte  with  iron-witted  fools. 
And  unrespective  boys :  none  are  for  me. 
That  look  into  me  with  considerate  eyes. 

Shaktpearo.     Rickard  HI, 
Hb  ayparent,  open  guilt ; 
I  man  his  aomwiuifaa  with  Shore's  wife.      Id, 
Kever  to  be  infected  with  delight. 
Nor  cmesrswrt  with  ceee  and  idlenees 

Id.     KkigJekiu 
Old  men  who  have  loved  young  company,  anl  been 
eomereotU  continually  with  them,  h»ve  been  of  long 
life.  Bmoom. 

I  set  down,  out  of  knig  experience  in  business,  and 
much  eowaenadom  in  books,  what  I  thought  pertinent 
to  this  business.  Id, 

Gro  therefore  half  this  day,  as  friend  with  friend, 
ComMne  with  Adam.  MiUon'i  Paradim  Lot. 

Gabriel,  this  day  by  proof  thou  shalt  beh<^. 
Thou,  and  all  angels  oowoertani  on  earth 
With  man,  or  men's  affairs,  how  I  begin 
To  verify  that  solemn  message. 

M,    Paradke  ReguAted, 

Men  then  come  to  be  funiAed  wilh  fewer  or  more 

simple  ideae  from  without,  acconding  as  the  oi^ects 

they  ooRMne  with  afford  greater  or  lose  variety.  Locke. 

Is  is  easy  to  observe,  that  many  young  men  continue 

longer  m  the  thought  ahd  eomoeraaHom  of  schoolboys 

than  otherwise  they  would,  because  their  parmts  kept 

them  at  that  distance,  and  in  that  low  rank,  by  ^ 

their  carriage  to  them.  Id, 

To  such  a  one,  an  ordinary  oofiee-house  gleaner  of 

the  city  is  an  arrant  statesman,  and  as  much  superior 

too,  as  a  man  eomoeroani  about  Whitehall  and  the  conit, 

is  to  an  ordinary  shopkeeper.  Id. 

We  had  oomenod  so  often  on  that  lubiect,  and  he 

had  communicated  hit  thoughts  of  it  ao  folly  to  me, 

that  I  had  rot  the  leaat  remaining  difficulty.  Brpiom. 

The  kao  *edge  ol  mea  and  maanen,  the  tntiom 

of  habitudes,  and  eoMwrsofioii  with  the  beat  company. 

Id, 
Those  who  are,*  eoimsrsmf  in  both  the  teagaesw  I 
leave  to  make  their  own  judgment  of  it. 

Id. 
Though  it  be  necessitated,  by  its  zelatioa  to  flesh,  to 
a  terrestrial  eonnens ;  yet  it  is,  like  the  sun,  without 
contaminating  its  beams.  CflaneiB^t  ApoL 

•   Finding  him  little  studious  and  oontemplatiye,  abe 
chose  to  endue  him  with  eonoenaiiee  qualities  of  youth. 


Being  asked  by  some  of  her  sex,  in  how  long  a  t 
a  woman  might  be  allawed  to  pnj  to  the  gpds,  aftcv 
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i  wikn  a  flMu  t    If  it  were  a  hmband, 
mp  Ae,  die  nest  day  y  if  «  straniger,  navcr^ 


That  fin  and  levity  which  makes  the  young  tcaroe 

amenihle,  when  tempered  I7  yeara>  make*  a  gay  old 

ige.  Additon, 

By  eiperience  and  eomiuenaliim  with  these  bodies,  a 

man  may  be  enabled  to  give  a  near  conjecture  at  the 

flKtallic  ingredients  of  any  mass.  Woodward. 

Fonned  by  thy  comene  happily  to  steer 

From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.    Pope. 

For  him  who  lonely  loves 
To  seek  the  distant  hiUs,  and  there  ooMoens 
With  nature.  Thommm'i  Smmer, 

In  a  amaU  degree,  and  eomenamt  in  little  things, 
Tsnitjr  is  of  little  moment.  When  full  grown,  it  is  the 
wont  of  vices,  and  the  occasional  mimic  of  them  alL 
It  makes  the  whole  man  false.  It  leaves  nothing  sin- 
cere or  trust^worthy  about  him.  His  best  qualities  are 
poisoned  and  perverted  by  it,  and  operate  exactly  as 
the  voisL  Burhe 

Blest  be  the  day  I  'scaped  the  wrangling  crew  ; 
From  Pyrrfao's  maae,  and  Epicurus'  sty ; 
And  held  lugh  comerae  with  the  godlike  few. 
Who  to  the  eamptuMd  heart,  and  ear,  and  eye. 
Teach  beauty,  virtue,  truth,  and  love,  and  melody. 


Id  Mwersulioft  too,  let  us  always  mind  what  is  aoy- 
ing  and  doing  aioond  us,  and  never  give  the  company 
Srooad  to  suspect,  that  our  thoughts  are  elsewhere. 
Attention  is  a  chief  part  of  politeness.  Id 

Words  learned  by  rote,  a  parrot  may  reheanns, 
Bot  talking  is  not  always  to  eonnerae  ; 
Xot  more  distinct  from  harmony  divine. 
The  constant  creaking  of  a  country  sign.  Cowper, 

Maria.  Oh,  he  has  done  nothing;  but  'tis  foi 
what  he  has  said — his  eonoerso^ion  is  a  perpetual  libel 
on  all  his  acquaintance.  Sheridan, 

To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen. 

With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold ; 

Alone  o'er  steepH  and  foaming  falls  to  lean  ; 

This  is  not  solitude ;  'tis  but  to  hold 

Cemerte  with  Nature's  charms,  and  view  her  stores 
unroQed.  Bjfhm,  CkSlde  Harold 

Even  at  the  holy  altars  as  they  stood. 

His  impious  weapon  shed  Sichseos'  blood. 

Then,  cotuenuhi  with  fraud,  he  tries  his  eoiles  ; 

And  long  his  sister's  anxious  love  beguiles. 

Symmoni^e  TiryU, 

CONVERSI,  a  tide  forraerly  sfiven  to  Jews, 
who  were  conTertcd  to  Christianity  in  Bngland. 
Henry  III.  baiH  there  a  house  in  London,  and 
allowed  them  a  competent  subsistence  fbt*  their 
lins. 

CoiiTEitsioir,  in  war,  a  military  motion, 
whereby  the  front  of  a  battalion  is  turned  where 
tl^e  flank  was,  in  case  the  battalion  is  attacked  in 
tlie  flank. 

CONVERT,  t,  a.  &  n, 

Co'KVEaT,  n. «. 

CoHVE'aTEB,  it.  5. 

Comve'ktible,  adj. 
Cojivebtibi'lity,  a^. 
Cohte'rtibly,  adv. 


Co'nvebtite,  n.  $. 
Co'k verse,  n.  s. 
CowvB'msELY,  ado. 
Cokye'bsiblb,  a^'. 
Cosvb'rsion,  n.  s. 


Fr.  convertit ;  If. 
corwertire ;  Span. 
comertir ;  laX.conn 
vertere,  ftotA  eon 
and  verterc,  to  turn 
>- accordingly;  to  turn 
to  or  from,to  change, 
is  the  primaiy  idea 
conveyed  by  all 
these  words.  To 
convert,  is  to  turn 


from  infidelity  or  paganiBm,  to  the  true  ^th; 
from  Ticious  to  Yirtuous  courses ;  from  one  use. 


state,  or  substance,  to  another ;  to  change  one 
proposition  for  another;  to  undergo  a  diange. 
The  agefit  in  any  of  these  acts  is  the  converter ; 
the  patient  is  the  convert  or  convertite ;  and  the 
change  which  he  has  undergone  is  his  conversion. 
In  algebra,  conversion  of  equations  is  the  reduc- 
ing of  a  fractional  equation  into  an  integral  one. 
Convert  and  convertite  are,  however,  applied  only 
to  persons.  Convertible  signifies,  capable  of 
being  changed ;  transmutable ;  so  much  alike 
that  one  is  used  for  the  other.  In  geometry,  a 
proposition  is  said  to  be  the  coip verse  of  another, 
when,  after  drawing  a  conclusion  from  some- 
thing first  proposed,  we  proceed  to  suppose  what 
had  been  before  concluded,  and  to  draw  from  it 
what  had  been  supposed.  Thus,  if  two  sides  of 
a  triangle  be  equal,  the  angles  opposite  to  those 
sides  are  also  equal ;  the  converse  of  the  propo- 
sition is,  that  if  two  angles  of  a  triangle  be  equal, 
the  sides  opposite  to  those  angles  arc  also  equal. 
Conversely  means,  with  change  of  order ;  in  a 
contrary  order;  reciprocally. 

Then  will  I  teach  traasgrossors  thy  wm,  aiad  sua- 

nen  shall  be  oemmried  unto  thee.  Ptaka  li.  13. 

The  airaoilanoe  of  the  sea  shall  be  ooimsrled  uato 

thee,  the  forces  of  the  Gentiles  shall  come  unto  th««. 

Im,  It.  5. 
They  passed  throngK  Phenice  ttid  Samaria,  deolhr» 
ing  tlie  eonfoenion  of  the  Gentiles.  XeU  xv.  4. 

He  which  nmoerteth  the  sinner  from  the  errot  of 
his  way,  shaH  save  a  soul  firom  death,  and  shall  hida 
a  multitude  of  sins.  Jamet  v.  20. 

And  so  ferforth  she  gan  our  lay  declare> 
That  she  the  Constable,  er  that  it  was  eve, 
Comertedf  and  on  Czist  made  him  beleve. 

Chaiucer.     Cant.  TaU». 
What  maheth  this  but  Jupiter  the  king. 
The  whidi  is  priiice  and  cause  of  alle  thing, 
Gemertihg  alio  unto  his  proper  wills, 
From  which  it  is  derived  soih  to  telle  7 

For  theft  and  riot  they  ben  comterHhU, 
Al  can  they  play  on  giteme  or  ribible. 
At  last,  when  long  she  struggled  had  in  vaine. 
She  gan  to  stoup,  and  her  proud  mind  eomert 
To  meeke  obeysance  of  Love's  mighty  raiiie^ 

Sipenaer.     Faerie  Qmspiis. 
The  love  of  wicked  friends  comoertt  to  fear : 
That  fear,  to  hate.  ShaMipeare.     Richard  IL 

He  thenoe  departs  a  heavy  ccmnerHie ; 
She  there  remains  a  hopeless  cast-away. 

Id.     Raepe  of  Luereoe. 

Ardfldal  oemeefrnxm  of  Watel:  into  ice,  is  the  work  of 

ft  few  hosn ;  and  this  of  air  Miay  be  tried  by  a  month's 

space.  Bmmi 

As  fire  coneerte  to  fire  the  diings  it  bums  \ 

As  we  our  meats  into  our  nature  change.      Domes. 

Nor  would  I  be  a  comMTtxte  so  cold. 
As  not  to  tell  it.  0mfis. 

They  rub  out  pf  it  a  red  dust  which  comerteth  into 
worms,  which  they  kill  with  wine.      Sandjf'i  Trooeif. 
Crystal  will  callify  into  electricity,  and  eonoert  the 
needle  freely  placed.  Browne^i  Vtdgar  Srromt, 

Minerals  are  not  cwmertiUe  into  another  species, 
though  of  the  same  genus ;  nor  reducible  into  another 
genus.  Harvejf, 

The  papists  cannot  abide  this  proposition  eowoerted  : 
all  sfai  is  a  transgression  of  the  law ',  but  every  trans- 
gression of  the  law  is  sin.  Hale, 
When  Platonism  prevailed,  the  eoneerta  to  Chris* 
tianity  of  that  school  interpfstad  Holy  Writ  aocording 
to  that  philosophy.                                              JCoofes. 
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Tho\^h  it  be  net  the  real  esftcnco  of  any  substance,* 
it  is  the  specific^  essence,  to  which  our.  name  belongs, 
and  is  coTwertible  with  it.  /ii. 

There  never  was  any  person  ungratefal,  who  was 
not  also  proud ;  nor,  convertible,  any  one  proud,  who 
was  not  equally  ungrateful.  South*s  Sermons, 

If  the  whole  atmosphere  was  cotmerted  into  water. 
It  would  make  no  more  than  eleven  yards  water  about 
•the  earth.  Btamet* 

The  gall  is  not  an  alkali ;  but  it  is  alkalescent,  con- 
ceptible  and  conoertible  into  a  corrosive  alkali. 

ArhtUhnot  on  Aliments. 

The  conversion  oifthe  aliment  into  fat,  is  not  pro- 
perly nutrition.  '  Id, 

Many,  that  call  themselves  Protestants,  «ook  upon 
our  worship  to  be  idolatrous  as  well  as  that  of  the  Pa- 
pists ;  and  put  prelacy  and  popery  together,  as  terms 
conoerHhle,  Swift. 

Water  concerted  into  ice  occupies  a  greater  space 
than  it  did  before,  as  appears  by  the  bursting  of  bot- 
tles filled  with  water  at  the  time  of  their  freezing. 

Dartoin 

Whimsical  enough,  faith !  My  father  wants  to  force 
me  to  marry  the  very  girl  I  am  plotting  to  run  away 
with ! — He  must  not  know  of  my  connexion  with  her 
jet  a  while.  He  has  too  summary  a  method  of  pro- 
ceeding in  these  matters. — However,  111  read  my  in- 
cantation instantly. — My  conoernon  is  something  sud- 
den, indeed^but  I  can  assure  him  it  is  very  sincere. 

Sheridan, 

CoN?ERT,  in  a  monastic  sense,  a  lay  friar,  or 
brother,  admitted  for  the  service  of  the  house ; 
without  orders,  and  not  allowed  to  sing  in  the 
choir.  The  word  was  anciently  used  for  persons 
who  embraced  the  monkish  life  at  the  age  of  dis- 
cretion. But  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  they 
began  to  receive  into  monasteries  illiterate  per- 
sons, incapable  of  being  clerks,  and  only  destined 
for  bodily  labor,  the  signification  of  the  word  was 
necessarily  changed. 

CCmVEX,  n.  $.  &  adj,     "^      Fr.  convex ;  It. 
Conve'xed,  adj.  and  Sp.  convexo  ; 

Conve'xedly,  adv,  Lat.  convexus.    A 

Conve'xity,  n.  s.  ^convex  is,  a  body 

Conve'xly,  adv.  which  swells   ex- 

Conve'xness,  n.  J.  ternally     into     a 

Conve'xo-concave,  adj.  J  spherical  or  ellip- 
tical form.  Convex,  as  an  adjective,  means,  the 
<^pposit^  of  concave ;  swelling  externally  into  a 
spherical  or  elliptical  form.  A  convexo-concave 
body  is,  that  of  which  the  internal  surface  cor- 
responds with  the  outward  protuberance.  The 
remaining  words  it  is  unnecessary  to  define. 

Polphins  are  straight ;  nor  have  they  their  spine 
eoHoexed,  or  more  considerably  embowed  than  either 
sharks,  porpoises,  whales,  or  other  cetact^ous  animals. 
Broume*s  Vulgar  Errowrs. 
They  be  drawn  cormexedly  crooked  in  one  piece  • 
yet  the  dolphin,  that  carricth  Arii>n,  is  concavously 
inverted,  and  hath  its  spine  depressed.  Id. 

In  circuit  to  the  uttermost  convSx 
Of  this  great  round.  Milton, 

Almost  all,  both  blunt  and  sharp,  are  conoexly  coni- 
cal ;  they  are  all  along  convex,  not  only  per  ambitum, 
but  between  both  ends.  Grew*8  Mwceum. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  painter,  even  in  this  also,  to  imi- 
tate  the  connex  mirrour,  and  to  place  nothing  which 
gUres  at  the  border  of  his  piaure. 

Thyd^n't  Dufresnoy. 


These  are  the  phenomena  of  thick  eemeesihconoam 
plates  of  glass,  which  are  every  where  of  the  same 
thickness.  Newton. 

Convex  glasses  supply  the  defect  of  plumpness  in 
the  eye,  and,  by  increasing  the  refraction,  make  the 
rays  converge  sooner,  so  as  to  conv<i'*'*  distinctly  at  the 
bottom  of  the  eye  if  the  glass  hiv  a  due  degree  of 
convexity.  Id.  Optieks. 

A  comet  draws  a  long-extended  blaze ; 
From  east  to  west  burns  thro'  the  ethereal  frame. 
And  half  heaven's  convex  glitters  with  the  flame. 

TicM. 

If  the  eye  were  so  piercing  as  to  descry  even  opake 
and  little  objects  a  hundred  leagues  off,  it  would  do  us 
little  service  ;  it  would  be  terminated  by  neighbouring 
hills  and  woods  *,  or,  iu  the  largest  and  erenest  plain, 
by  the  very  convexity  of  the  earth.  Bcntley. 

The  stem  of  the  bamboo  is  not  hollow  till  it  rises 
more  than  one  foot  from  the  earth  ;  the  divisions  be- 
tween the  cavities  are  convex  downwards.         Darwin. 

Convexity  is  of  particular  import  in  catop- 
trics and  dioptrics,  where  it  is  applied  to  mirrors 
and  lenses.  A  convex  mirror  represents  its 
images  smaller  than  the  objects ;  as  a  concave 
one  represents  them  larger  :  a  convex  mirror 
reflects  the  rays  from  it,  diverging ;  and  therefore 
disperses  and  weakens  their  effect :  as  a  concave 
one  reflects  them  converging,  so  as  they  concur 
in  a  point,  and  have  their  effect  increased  :  and 
by  how  much  the  mirror  is  a  portion  of  a  smaller 
sphere,  by  so  much  does  it  diminish  the  objects, 
and  disperse  the  rays  the  more.  A  convex  lens 
is  either  convex  on  both  sides,  called  a  convexo- 
convex  ;  or  it  is  plain  on  one  side  and  convex  on 
the  other,  called  a  plano-convex ;  or  concave  on 
one  side,  and  convex  on  the  other,  called  a  con- 
vexo-concave, or  concavo-convex,  as  the  one  or 
the  other  surface  prevails,  i.  e.  as  this  or  that  is 
a  portion  of  a  smaller  sphere.  All  convex  lenses 
inflect  the  rays  of  light  in  their  passage,  i.e.  send 
them  out  from  their  convex  surface  convercring, 
so  as  that  they  concur  in  a  point  or  focus  :  hence 
burning  lenses.  Convex  lenses  magnify,  i.e. 
represent  their  images  larger  than  their  objects ; 
and  this  the  more  as  they  are  portions  of  smaller 
spheres. 

CONVE'Y,  V.  a.        '\     Lau  cotivehere,  from 

Conveyance, fi.  ».      (con  and  vehere.    To 

Conve'yancer,  n.  $.  J  remove  from  one  place 

Conve'yer,  n.  s.  J  to  another  ;  to  hand 
from  one  to  another ;  to  remove  furtively ;  to 
transmit ;  to  transfer ;  to  impart ;  to  manage  with 
privacy.  Conveyance  is,  the  act  of  removing  or 
carrying  from  one  place  to  another ;  tlie  road  by 
which  is  conveyed;  the  means  of  removal; 
transmission  from  one  to  another ;  the  method  of 
secretly  removing  something  from  a  place;  the 
act  of  transferring  property ;  the  writmgby  which 
property  is  transferred;  secret  management; 
juggling  artifice.  A  conveyancer  is  a  lawyer,  who 
draws  up  the  conveyances,  or  deeds,  by  which 
property  is  transferred.  A  conveyer  is,  a  person 
who  conveys  ;  but  is  never  used  in  the  sense  of 
conveyancer,  and  vice  versSi. 

Let  letters  be  given  me  to  the  govemours  beyond 
the  river,  that  they  may  convey  me  over  till  I  come 
into  Judea.  A'cs4.  ii.  7. 

I  will  convey  them  by  sea>  in  floats,  onto  the  ^lace 
thou  shalt  appoint  me.  I  King*,  v.  9. 
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She  hatb  t|M  tnahtd  irlthnnt  wene ; 
The  god  of  love  had  they  nat  sene, 
Ve  had  Idilnetse  the  eonceide 
Within  the  vexige  where  mirthe  him  pleide. 

Chaucer.  Romauni  of  the  Rote, 
For  by  this  wre.     ..  being  strayt  betrAyed, 
To  one  John  Milton,  sheriflfe  of  Shropehire  then^ 
All  lodaynely  vas  taken,  and  eonoayed 
To  SalifSnryy  wyth  rout  of  hamest  men.        SackoiUe. 
It  Cometh  herein  to  pass  with  men,  unadviiedly 
fallen  into  error,  as  with  them  whose  state  hath  no 
groand  to  uphold  it,  bat  only  the  help  which,  by  sub- 
tile cofioiiyaiice,  they  draw  out  of  casual  events,  arising 
fcom  cay  to  day,  till  at  length  they  be  clean  spent. 

Hooker, 
His  blessed  body,  spoiled  of  lively  breath 
Was  afterward,  I  know  not  how,  oomjoid, 
And  fro  me  hid.  Spenter,     Faerie  Queene, 

Hie  earl  of  Desmond,  before  his  breaking  forth  into 
rebellion,  eoneeyed  secretly  all  his  lands  to  feoffees  in 
trast.  U, 

Doth  not  the  act  of  the  parents,  in  any  lawful  grant 
or  AmoeyoMos,  bind  their  heirs  for  ever  thereunto  7  Id, 
There  was  one  comeyed  out  of  my  house  yesterday 
inthis  basket.     Shaktpeure,  Merry  Wieea  of  Windeor, 
I  will  eoney  the  business  as  I  shall  find  means,  and 
sflqnaint  you  withal.  Id,     King  Lear. 

We  powt  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive  ;  but  when  we've  stuffed 
These  pipes,  and  these  ooneeyancee  of  blood. 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls. 

Id,     Coriolanui, 
I  ell  her  thou  mad'st  away  her  uncle  Clarence, 
Her  ancle  Rivers  ;  ay,  and  for  her  sake, 
Mad'st  quick  coneeyanee  with  her  good  aunt  Ann. 

Id,     Richard  III. 
I  am  this  day  come  to  survey  the  Tower  -, 
Since  Henry's  death,  I  fear,  there  is  coneeyanee. 

Id,     Henry  VI, 
Nay,  call  the  Cynic  but  a  wittie  fbole. 
Thence  to  abjure  his  handsome  drinking  bowl. 
Because  the  thirstie  swain  with  hollow  hand 
ConMid  the  stream  to  wet  his  drie  weasand.    HaU, 
The  eono^fere  of  waters  of  these  times  content  them- 
selves with  one  inch  of  fall  in  six  hundred  feet. 

Brerewood  on  Lanyuagee. 

This  begot  a  suit  in  the  Chancery  before  the  lord 

Coventry,  who  found  the  cowoeyanea  in  law  to  be  so 

fins,  that  in  justice  he  must  decree  the  land  to  the 

cail.  Clarendon, 

Can  they  not  juggle,  and  with  slight 

Comteyanoe  play  with  wrong  and  right  ? 

Hudibrae. 

Some  single  imperceptible  bodies  must  come  from 

them  to  the  eyes,  and  thereby  comoey  to  the  brain  some 

inotion  which  produces  those  ideas.  Locke. 

A  divine  natoral  right  could  not  be  comaeyed  down, 

without  any  plain,  natural,  or  divine  rule  concerning 

it.  Id, 

Our  author  has  provided  for  the  descending  and 

coNMyofice  down  of  Adam's  monarchical  power,  or 

paternal  dominion,  to  posterity.  Id, 

Iron  works  ought  to  be  con6ned  to  places  whero 

there  is  no  eomoeyanee  for  timber  to  places  of  vent,  so 

as  to  quit  the  cost  of  the  carriage.  Temple, 

Those  who  stand  before   earthly   princes,  in  the 

nearest  degree  of  approach,  who  are  the  dispensers 

of  theb  favours,  and  eoneeyera  of  their  will,  to  others, 

do,  on  that  very  account,  challenge  high  honours  to 

themscves.  Atterbury, 

Veibal  descriptions  infuking   sublime   horror,   are 

Rich  as  cMmy  lively  ideas  of  the  objects  of  supeisti- 

VoL.  VI. 


tion,  at  ghosts  and  enchantments ;  or  of  the  thoughts 
that  haimt  the  imaginations  of  the  guilty  ;  or  of  those 
external  things  whieh  are  pleasingly  terrible,  as  storms, 
confiagrations,  and  the  like.  Beattie, 

I  admire. 

None  more  admires,  the  painter's  magic  skill. 

Who  shows  me  that,  which  I  shall  never  see, 

ConoeyB  a  distant  country  mto  mine. 

And  throws  Italian  light  on  English  walls. 

Cowpcr. 
Ghostly  counsel,  if  it  either  fall 

Below  the  exigence,  or  be  not  backed 

With  show  of  love,  at  least  with  hopefdl  proof 

Of  some  sincerity  on  the  giver's  part  \ 

Or  be  dishonoured  in  the  exterior  form 

And  mode  of  its  oonoeyance  by  such  tricks 

As  move  derision,  or  by  foppish  airs 

And  histrionic  mummery,  that  let  down 

The  pulpit  to  the  level  of  the  Rtage ; 

Drops  from  the  lips  a  disregarded  thing.  fd. 

A  ooneeyaneer  he  is — employ  him  who  list : 
Forbidding  his  aspect,  and  close  is  his  fist ; 
With  more  coin  in  his  pocket  than  brains  in  his  head. 
Yet  a  book  he  has  written  that  nobody  read. 

Huddcsford. 
But  taking  him  into  her  father's  house 

Was  not  exactly  the  best  way  to  save. 
But  like  conoeying  to  the  cat  a  mouse. 

Or  people  in  a  trance  into  their  grave. 

Byron^    Don  Jnen, 

Conveyance,  in  English  law.  The  most  com- 
mon conveyances  are  deeds  of  gift ;  bargain  and 
sale ;  lease  and  release ;  fines  and  recoveries ; 
and  settlements  to  uses.  For  the  following  out- 
line of  the  common  law,  upon  this  curious  sub- 
ject, we  are  indebted  to  Tomlin's  Dictionary. 

Feoffments  andgratUs  were  the  two  chief  modes 
used  in  the  conunon  law  for  transferring  property. 
The  n)ost  comprehensive  definition  that  can  be 
given  of  a  feoffment  seems  to  be,  a  conveyance 
of  corporeal  hereditaments,  by  deliveiy  of  the 
possession,  upon,  or  within  view  of,  the  heredita- 
ments conveyed.  This  delivery  was  thus  made, 
that  the  lord  and  the  other  tenants  might  be 
witnesses  to  it.  No  charter  of  feoffment  was 
necessary ;  it  only  served  as  an  authentication  of 
the  transaction ;  and  when  it  was  used,  the  lands 
were  supposed  to  be  transferred,  not  by  the  char- 
ter, but  by  the  livery  which  it  authenticated 
Soon  after  the  conquest,  or  perhaps  towards  the 
end  of  the  Saxon. government,  all  estates  were 
called  fees ;  the  original  and  proper  import  of 
the  word  feoffment  is,  the  grant  of  a  fee  It 
came  afterwards  to  signify  a  grant  with  livery  of 
seisin  of  a  free  inheritance  to  a  man  and  his  heirs ; 
more  respect  being  had  to  the  perpetuity,  than 
to  the  feudal  tenure,  of  the  estate  grantea  In 
early  times,  after  the  conquest,  charters  of  feoff- 
ment were  various  in  point  of  form.  In  the  time 
of  Edward  I.  they  began  to  be  drawn  up  in>a 
more  uniform  style.  The  more  ancient  of  them 
generally  run  with  the  words  dedi,  concessi,  or 
donavi.  It  was  not  till  a  later  period  that  feoffiivi 
came  into  use.  The  more  ancient  feoffments 
were  also  usually  made  in  consideration  of,  or 
for  the  homage  and  service  of  the  feoffee,  and  to 
hold  of  the  feoffor  and  his  heirs.  But  after  the 
Stat,  quia  emptores  (18  Edward  I.  stat.  1)  feoff- 
ments were  always  made  to  hold  to  the  chief  lords 
of  the  fee,  without  the  words  pro  homagio  et 
serritio.    S^  1  Inst.  6  a :  271  b. 
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The  prober  liimtaiion  of  a  feoftaem  is  to  a 
man  and  nis  heirs;  but  feoffments  were  often 
made  of  conditional  fees  (or  estates  tail  as  they 
are  now  called),  and  of  life  estates ;  to  which 
may  be  added,  feoffments  of  estates  gi^en  in 
frank-marriage  and  frankalmoigne.  To  make 
the  feoffment  complete,  the  feoffor  used  to  gi^e 
the  feoffee  seisin  of  the  lands ;  this  is  what  the 
feudists  call  investiture.  It  was  often  made  by 
symbolical  tradition,  but  it  was  always  made 
upon  or  within  view  of  the  lands.  When  the 
kmg  made  a  feofiinent  he  issued  his  writ  to  the 
sheriff,  or  some  other  person  to  deliver  seisin : 
other  great  men  did  the  same ;  and  this  gave  rise 
to  powers  of  attorney. 

A  grant,  in  the  original  signification  of  the 
word,  is  a  conveyance  or  transfer  of  an  incorporeal 
hereditament.  As  livery  of  seisin  could  not  be 
had  of  these,  the  transfer  of  them  was  always 
made  by  writing,  in  order  to  produce  that  noto* 
riety,  which  in  the  transfer  of  corporeal  heredita* 
ments  was  produced  by  delivery  of  the  pos- 
session. But  in  other  respects  a  feoffment  and 
a  grant  did  not  materially  differ.  Such  was  the 
original  distinction  between  a  feoffment  and  a 
grant;  but  from  this  real  difference  in  their  sub- 
ject matter  only,  a  difference  was  supposed  to  exist 
in  their  operation.  A  feoffment  visibly  operated 
on  the  possession.;  a  grwti  could  only  operate  on 
the  right  of  the  party  conveying.  Now  as  pos- 
session and  fire^old  were  synonymous  terms,  no 
person  being  consideped  to  -have  tiie  possession 
of  the  hmds  but  he  who  had  at  least  an  estate  of 
freehold  in  them,  a  conveyance  which  was  consi- 
dered as  transferring  the  possession,  must  neces- 
arily  be  considered  as  transferring  an  estate  of 
freehold ;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  as  trans- 
ferring tlU  whole  fee.  But  this  reasoning  could 
not  apply  to  grants ;  their  essential  quality  being 
that  of  transferring  things  which  did  not  lie  in 
possession;  they  therefore  could  only*  transfer 
the  right ;  that  is,  could  only  transfer  that  estate 
which  the  party  had  a  right  to  convey.  It  is  in 
this  sense  the  expressions  are  to  be  understood, 
that  a  feoffment  is  a  tortious  and  a  grant  a  rights 
ful  conveyance.  The  introduction  of  uses  pro- 
duced a  great  revolution  in  this  part  of  our  laws. 
Uses  at  the  common  law,  were,  ra  most  respects, 
what  trusts  are  now.  When  a  feoffment  was 
made  to  uses,  the  legal  estate  was  in  the  feoffee. 
He  filled  the  possession,  did  the  feudal  duties, 
and  was  in  tibe  eye  of  the  law  the  tenant  of  the 
fee.  The  person  to  whose  use  he  was  seised, 
called  the  cestuy  que  use,  had  the  beneficial  pro- 
perty of  the  lands ;  had  a  right  to  the  profits ; 
and  a  right  to  call  upon  the  feoffee  to  convey  the 
estate  to  him,  and  to  defend  it  against  strangers. 
This  right  at  first  depended  on  &e  conscience  of 
the  feoffee ;  if  he  withheld  the  profits  from  the 
cestuy  que  use,  or  refused  to  convey  the  estate 
as  he  directed,  the  feoffee  was  without  remedy. 
To  redress  this  grievance  the  writ  of  subpoena 
was  devised,  or  rather  adopted  from  the  common 
law  courts,  by  the  court  of  chancery,  to  oblige 
the.  feoffee  to  attend  in  court  and  disclose  tlie 
trust;  and  then  the  court  compelled  him  to  exe- 
cute it.  Thus  uses  were  established  :  they  were 
not  eonsidered  as  issuing  out  of,  or  annexed  to 
the  land,  as  a  rent  or  condition,  or  a  right  of 


common ;  but  as  a  trust  reposed  in  the  koffe^ 
diat  he  should  dispose  of  the  lands  9I  the  discre- 
tion of  the  cestuy  que  use,  permit  him  to  receive 
the  rents,  and  in  all  other  respects  to  have  the 
beneficial  property  of  the  lands. 

A  conveyance  cannot  be  fraudulent  in  part,  and 
good  as  to  the  rest :  for  if  it  be  fraudulent  and 
void  in  part,  it  is  void  in  ail,  and  it  cannot  be 
divided.  1  Lib.  Abr.  311.  Fraudulent  oonvey- 
ances  to  deceive  creditors,  de£»ud  puicbasen, 
&c.  are  void,  by  stats.  13  £Uz.  cap.  5,  27  Eliz. 
cap.  4.    See  Fraud. 

CCNVICIATE,  V.  a,  >       Old  Fr.  amoiee; 

Co'kvittous,  adj.  y  Lat.  convicwr.  To 
rail  at ;  to  clamor  at ;  to  raise  an  outcry.  Tliese 
words  are  both  obsolete.  So  is  the  French  noun, 
convice,  which  Sherwood  defines  *  a  reproach, 
railing  word,  biting  tearme,  spightfiiU  scoff, 
despightful  gird,  or  glaunce,  malicious  taunt.' 

CONVICI'NITY,  n.  5.  Lat.  con  and  vkimis. 
Nearness;  proximity. 

CONVrCT,  V.  a.  &  «§.^      LaL  comrnncere, 

Co'i 

CONVI'C 
CONVI'C 
C0NVl'< 

confute ;  to  show  by  proof;  to  destroy ;  but  this 
last  meaning  is  obsolete.  The  adjective  means 
convicted  ;  detected  in  the  fact  A  convict  is 
one  who  has  been  convicted.  Conviction  is 
detection  of  guilt ;  the  act  of  convicting ;  the  act 
of  convincing ;  full  belief;  assent  of  tlie  mod 
to  the  truth  of  any  thmg;  state  of  being  convinced. 
Convictive  signifies  that  which  has  the  ability  to 
convince. 

And  they  which  heard  it,  being  eondeled  by  their 
own  conscienoe,  went  oat  one  by  one.       Jolm  viit.  9. 

If  there  be  no  soch  thing  apparent  upon  zecord, 
they  do  as  if  one  should  demand  a  legacy  by  virtiu 
of  some  written  testament,  wherein  there  being  no 
such  thing  specified,  he  pleadeth  that  there  h  mnjc 
needs  be,  and  bringeth  argnmenn  from  the  love  which 
alw«ys  the  testator  bore  him ;  imagining  that  thess 
proo£i  will  eoMMCt  a  testament  to  have  that  in  it,  which 
other  nfin  can  ao  where  by  reading  find.         BMkar. 

When  therefore  the  apostle  requireCh  ability  to  em- 
vict  hereticks,  can  we  think  he  judgeth  it  a  thing  u- 
lawfal,  and  not  rather  needfoi,  to  nse  the  principal 
instrument  of  their  cemdeiim,  the  light  of  raasen,?  U- 

Before  I  be  eom/ict  by  oooxse  of  law. 
To  threaten  mt  with  death,  k  moat  nnlmwfel. 

Things,  that  at  the  first  shew  seemed  possible,  by 
ripping  up  the  perfbimance  of  them,  have  been  etm- 
vietad  of  unposstbililj.  Boobh'*  Afy  War. 

Althoogh  not  only  the  reason  of  any  head,  bat  es- 
perience  of  every  hand,  may*  well  eandci  it,  yet  will  it 
not  by  divers  be  rejected.      Browne*$  Vulyur  Emm: 
The  third  best  absent  is  condemned. 
Convict  by  fiight,  and  rebel  to  all  law ; 
Conviction  to  the  serpent  none  belongs. 

Milton*t  Pandite  lo*i. 

We  see  gcncraUy  that  numbers  of  them  exactly  jnnp 
in  a  whole  large  collection  of  doctrines,  conaistiag  o' 
abundance  of  particulars,  as  if  their  notions  were,  by 
one  common  stamp,  printed  on  their  minds,  even  tf 
the  least  lineamem.  This  is  very  hard,  if  not  inpos- 
sible,  to  be  conceived  of  those  who  take  op  dice 
opinions  only  from  oonmctum.  Lt)df 
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pMniitrpitfikse  to  hiv,  but  fts  a  ftmiing  mSnd;  9^ 
listing  u^gwneat  for  xh»  eaamiftum  of  ot]iiin«  to  tha 
noy  end  of  the  world.  AUorkury. 

Oamiai  a  papist  be,  anid  I  %  poet. 

Ptp/^t  Mfi$th  of  Bitmot, 
By  the  civil  Uw,  a  peneo  coiieief,  or  coaiMiuig  bie 
•WB  criBe,  cuiBoC  appeal.  A^liffi^M  Panrgm* 

He  that  aeeoeee  all  maaknd  of  oomptkMij  ooght  to 
ffwrmher  that  he  is  safe  to  opmmI  only  ona.    AnJkc 
Oaee  on  a  time  an  emperor,  a  wise  man, 
Ko  matter  where,  in  China  or  JoipoA, 
Deoeed,  thax  whosoever  ahoald  ofirad 
Agaiait  the  well  known  duties  of  a  iriendi 
Camneted  once,  should  ever  after  wear* 
Bttthall  a  coat,  and  show  his  bosom  bare.  Cowper. 
The  police,  however  useless,  were  by  no  nusans 
idle :  several  notorioos  delinquents  had  been  detected  ; 
men  liable  to  eonoictum,  on  the  clearest  evidence,  of 
the  capital  crime  of  poverty ;  men,  who  had  been  ne- 
£moQsly  guilty  of  lawfully  begetting  several  children, 
whom,  thanks  to  the  times! — they  were  unable  to 
oaintain.    Bynm*  Speech  om  the  Frame-breaking  Bitt, 

C0XVICT10W9  in  law,  is  either  where  a  man  is 
outlawed,  or  appears  and  confiaases,  or  also  is 
fiMod  guilij  by  the  inquest  Cromp.  Inst  9.  In 
die  numnaiy  proceedings  diractad  by  acta  oC 
ptiiiament  for  the  conviction  of  offenders,  and 
laflictiBg  tha  penaltiaa  imposed  by  thoae  acts, 
tbtie  is  no  interrentioB  of  a  jury,  but  the  paison 
aocasad  is  aoquittfid  or  eondeianed  bv  the  suflrage 
of  such  person  only  as  is  appointed  by  the  statute 
fur  bis  judge.  It  is  implied  in  law  that  there 
Mat  he  a  conviction  before  judgment,  though 
Dot  so  mentioned  in  the  statute ;  and  where  % 
9oy  statute  a  second  offence  is  made  felony,  or 
subjected  to  a  heavier  penalty  than  the  first,  it  is 
tlmys  implied  that  mk  second  offienoe  should 
be  oommxtted  stfter  a  oonnctMXi  of  the  first  1 
How.  13-107.  Judgment  amounts  to  a  comric" 
tioB,  though  it  does  not  follow  th«t  all  am  ad* 
indeed  who  ace  eonvicted.  Horn.  14.  A  convie^ 
tioa  ottgfac  to  be  in  the  present  tewe,  not  ij»  the 
Une  past  Ld.  Baym.  1376.  Stf.  608.  A  con^ 
victioa  ou^  to  be  on  an  infiKOMtion  or  claim 
pncedent  lA,  Bxpn.  510.  When  the  eonvi^ 
tioD  of  ofibidefa  b^bre  justices  of  the  neaee,  &e. 
is  oideied  by  set  of  pariiament,  it  muAt  oe  intend^ 
«1  after  tummoos  to  bring  them  in,  that  they 
Qttj  bftve  an  oppgrtnmty  of*makbig  their  defence ; 
^  if  it  be  olheffwiae  the  oonvktion  shall  be 
qoashed.  Of  tfae  summary  convictions  warranted 
by  the  law,  are,  U  Those  for  offences  and  frauds 
against  the  laws  of  excise,  and  for  the  protection 
of  other  branches  of  the  public  revenue ;  which 
are  to  he  enquired  into  and  determined  by  the 
QommissioMn  of  the  lespectife  departments,  or 
^  juaticea  of  peace  in  the  country.  Some  wrt» 
tei«  ha?e  the  ulta4oyalty  to  plead  for  these  as 
*a  necies  of  mercy  to  the  delinquents,  who 
vould  be  rained  by  the  expense  and  delay  of 
fnoueot  pnsectttions  by  action  or  indictment' 
2.  Those  had  before  justices  of  the  peace,  in 
^der  to  infliot  divers  petty  pecuniary  mulcts, 
sml  corporeal  penalties,  denounoed  by  act  of  par- 
^iansBt,  for  various  dSences  against  the  good 
Older  of  aociefty ;  sudt  as  common  swearing, 
^^nmkenaeas,  vagrancyp  idleness,  &c.  See  Jv&- 
^B  Of  PzAcc,  and  titles  of  various  ofiences. 


ITiese  used  fomeriy  to  be  pnnifiWrd  bv  the  ver- 
dict of  a  jnry  in  me  court  leets,  and  aheriCs 
toum,  the  king's  ancient  courts  of  law.  These 
convictions  proved  very  promptly :  but  the  law 
requims  a  party  to  be  summoned  before  the  pro- 
ceedings can  commence :  but  if  the  summons  be 
neglected,  a  magistrato  may  proceed  by  examining 
witnesses  upon  oath,  and  B»ke  his  conviction  of 
the  offender  in  writing.  He  then  usually  issues 
his  waxrant,  either  to  apprehend  the  offender,  in 
case  corporeal  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted ;  or 
to  levy  the  penalty  incurred  by  distress  and  sale 
of  his  goods.  Magistrates,  it  is  said,  ought  to 
state  in  the  conviction  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
for  and  against  the  defendant  8  T.  R.  220.  But 
where  power  of  conviction  is  by  statute  given  to 
a  magistrate,  he  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  weieht 
of  the  evidence  given  before  him,  and  the  higher 
court  wiU  not  examine  whether  or  not  he  has 
drawn  a  right  oonekuion  from  th«  evidence. 


Fr.eontMttficre;  It 
conoineere;  Latcon- 
yincere.  To  compel 
any  one  to  assent  to 
the  truth  of  a  dispu- 
ted proposition;   to 


CONVI'NCE,t;.«. 

Convi'ncement,  n.  t. 

Convi'ncer,  n.  5. 

Convi'ncible,  adj. 

CoNvi'NciNGLy,  adv, 

Cokvi'ncinoness,  n.  t .^ 
prove  the  guilt  of ;  to  evince ;  to  overpower ;  to 
surpass.  The  Ust  meanings  are  obsolete.  The 
other  words,  of  the  same  stock,  closely  resemble 
the  verb  in  the  senses  which  they  bear. 

To  eomSmee  all  that  are  imgodly  anong  them,  of  all 
thair  «xigo41y  daeda.  Judo  15. 

It  was  a  faaoiu  pcetent  for  a  prince. 
And  worthy  woik  of  infinite  lavrard, 
TluNt  tioaaoni  oonld  bewray,  and  foeteoMwiM. 

i^paniw.    Faerie  Qtieem, 

Your  Italy  oontaint  none  to  aecooiplished  a  con- 
tier,  to  coimmee  the  honor  of  my  mistreat. 

Shahifean.     CymktHme. 
There  are  a  eiaw  of  waeldied  lonla 
That  tti^  hit  core  $  duir  audady  emoineet 
The  great  ettay  of  art  Id,    Ma 

When  Duncan  aaleep,  his  two  chamberlains 
Will  I  with  wine  and  wattel  se  eomemee. 
That  memoiy,  the  warder  of  the  brain. 
Shall  be  a  fame. 

Knaves,  be  tucfa  abroad. 
Who  having*  by  their  own  importonate  tait. 
Or  voluntary  dotage  of  tome  mistreu, 
Conoinced  or  aupplied  them,  they  cannot  chute 
But  they  must  blab.  Id.  OtheOo, 

The. discovery  of  a  truth,  formerly  unknown,  doth 
rather  coneiMce  man  of  ignorance,  than  nature  of 
erronr.  Raleigh. 

Upon  what  uncertainties,  and  also  conmnciUe  falsi- 
Uet,  they  often  erected  tuch  emblems,  we  have  deliv- 
ered. Browne* 

This  he  did  to  particularly  and  fiornxnctaglgf,  that 
those  of  the  parliament  were  in  great  confusion. 

OlarendoH, 

Coneiaee  a  man  ever  to  much,  that  plenty  has  an 
advantage  over  poverty ;  make  him  teo  and  own, 
that  the  huidsume  conveniences  of  life  are  better  than 
nasty  peajury ;  yet  at  long  as  he  it  content  with  the 
latter,  aitd  &nda  no  anfiMincss  in  it^  he  mojm  not 

Loeke* 

enough,  let  bin  weigh 


Id. 


If  that  be  not 
the  other  al9«k 


Vee«»  of  Pie^^ 

2  E2 
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O  seek  not  to  commee  me  of  a  crime. 
Which  I  can  ne'er  repent,  nor  can  you  pardon. 

Dtydm, 
But,  having  shifted  every  form  to  'scape, 
Comcmeed  of  conquest,  he  resumed  his  shape. 

Id.   Virgil. 
That  -which  I  have  all  this  while  been  endeavour- 
ing to  eomnnce  men  of,  and  to  persuade  them  to,  is  no 
other  but  what  God  himself  doth  particularly  recom- 
mend to  us,  as  proper  for  human  consideration. 

TiUottm, 
The  resuirection  is  so  eommcmgly  attested  by  such 
persons  with  such  circumstances,  that  they  who  con- 
sider and  weigh  the  testimony,  at  what  distance  soever 
they  are  placed,  cannot  entertain  any  more  doubt  of 
the  resurrection  than  the  crucifixion  cdP  Jesus. 

Atterhmy. 
Lady  T.     Why,  if  my  understanding  were  once 


Joseph  S.  0,  certainly,  madam,  your  understand- 
ing should  be  eamoinoed.  Yes  yes  heaven  forbid  I 
should  persuade  you  to  do  any  thing  yon  thought 
wrong.     Ko,  no,  I  have  too  much  honour  to  desire  it. 

Sheridan, 
Oh !  too  eoneincM^,— dangerously  dear 
In  woman's  eye  the  unanswerable  tear ! 
That  weapon  of  her  weakness  she  can  wield. 
To  save  subdue— at  once  her  spear  and  shield. 

jByron. 

CONVrVE,  t?.  a.    •%     Lat.  convivere.     To 
CoNvi'vAL,  o^;.        f  entertaia;  to  feast;  to 
Cowi'wi Kh,  adj.       J  feast  together.  The  verb 
CoNviviA'LiTY,n.f.3is  obsolete,  though  the 
act  of  which  it  is  expressive  was  never  more 
common.    Convivial  is  relating  to  an  entertain- 
ment ;  festal ;  jovial.    Convivial  men  too  often 
are  men  who,  as  Shakspeare  says,  *  put  an  ene- 
my into  their  mouths,  to  steal  away  their  brains,' 
and  this  folly  is  covered  with  Uie  name  of  con- 
viviality. 

First,  alt  you  peers  of  Greece,  go  to  my  tent. 
There  in  the  full  oonoiee  yon. 

.  Shakipean.  TroSm  and  Cretrida. 
I  was  the  first  who  set  up  festivals ; 
Not  with  high  tastes  our  appetites  did  force. 
But  filled  with  conversation  and  discourse 
Which  feasts,  eonoieiai  meetings  we  did  name. 

Deiiham, 
Your  social  and  eonomal  spirit  is  such,  that  it  is  a 
happiness  to  live  and  converse  with  you. 

Dr,  Newton, 
The  plump  conoicial  parson  often  bears 
The  magisterial  sword  in  vain,  and  lays 
His  reverence  and  his  worship  both  to  rest 
On  the  same  cushion  of  habitual  sloth.        Cooper, 
As  for  vulgar  fellowships. and  connexions,  where  a 
man  is  to  act  the  pleasant  fellow  and  set  the  tabic  in  a 
roar,  if  he  has  not  the  spirit  and  discretion  to  decline 
them,  he  will  soon  find  his  professional  talents  sacri- 
ficed to  his  eonmeial  ones.  Cumbviand, 

CONU'NDRUM,  n.  #.  A  low  jest;  a  quib 
ble;  a  qiean  conceit;  a  cant  word. 

Mean  time  he  smokes,  and  laughs  at  merry  tale. 
Or  pun  ambiguous,  or  oommdrua  quaint.  PhiUpt. 

CaNVOCATE,  V.  a.  -j     Fr.  convoquer  ;  Ital. 

Cokvo'ke,  v.  a.  >com>ocare;  Span,  con- 

Contoca'tiok,  n.  $.  3  vocar ;  Lat  cowoocare. 
To  call  together;  to  summon  to  an  assembly; 
W  oonvene.  The  verb  convoke  is  the  most  in 
ttttt.    Convocation  is,  the  act  of  summoning  to 


an  assembly;  an  assembly;  an  asMmblyof  the 
clergy  for  consultation  upon  matters  ecdoiasti- 
cal,  in  time  of  parliament :  and,  as  the  parlia- 
ment  consists  of  two  distinct  houses,  so  does 
this ;  the  one  called  the  upper  house,  where  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  sit  severally  by  them- 
selves ;  the  other  the  lower  house,  wnere  all  the 
rest  of  the  clergy  are  represented  by  their  de- 
puties.   See  the  next  article. 

On  the  eighth  day  shall  be  an  holy  eoneocaAm  unto 
you.  Lbo,  zxiii.  20. 

This  dolie  dreme,  this  ugly  visionn. 
Brought  till  an  ende,  Creseide  fro  it  awoke. 
And  all  that  court  and  eomocaaon 
Vanished  awue. 

Hendermm,     Teetamenk  of  Cremie, 

Diaphantus,  making  a  general  ooneoMlton,  spake  to 
them  in  this  maimer.  Sidmey. 

I  have  made  an  offer  to  his  majes^. 
Upon  our  spiritual  eoncocation. 
As  touching  France,  to  give  a  greater  sum 
Than  ever  at  one  time  ^e  cler^  yet 
Did  to  his  predecessors  part  withal. 

ShMtpeoUt     Henrjf  1Y. 

Assemblies  exercise  their  legislatore  at  the  times 
that  their  constitution,  or  their  own  adjournment,  ap- 
points, if  there  be  no  other  way  prescribed  to  eomeke 
them.  Loeie. 

This  is  the  dedsration  of  oar  church  about  it,  made 
by  those  who  met  in  oomocaHon,  StUlhtg/leet, 

When  next  the  morning  warms  the  purple  east, 
Coneoke  the  peerage.  Pope't  Ody$K$. 

The  senate  originally  consisted  all  of  nobles,  the 
people  being  only  oomooked  upon  such  occasions  as  fell 
into  their  cognizance.  Swift, 

Stamp  with  charmed   foot,  eonooke  the    alarmed 
Gnomes 
From  goldenl>eds  and  adamantine  domes.      Danrin, 

Convocation,  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  of 
England,  by  their  representatives,  to  consult  of 
ecclesiastical  matters.  It  formerly  sat  for  busi- 
ness during  the  session  of  parliament,  and  con- 
sists of  an  upper  and  a  lower  house.  In  the  up- 
per sit  the  bishops.  In  the  lower  the  inferior 
clergy  are  represented  by  their  proctors  :  it  con- 
sists of  all  the  deans  and  arcndeacons,  of  one 
proctor  for  every  chapter,  and  two  for  the  clergy 
of  every  diocese.  Tne  lower  house  chooses  its 
prolocutor,  who  is  to  take  care  that  the  members 
attend,  to  collect  their  debates  and  votes,  and  to 
carry  their  resolutions  to  the  upper  house.  Tlie 
convocation  is  summoned  by  the  king^s  writ, 
directed  to  the  archbishop  of  each  province,  re- 
auiring  him  to  summon  all  bishops,  deans,  arch- 
deacons, &c. 

The  power  of  the  convocation  is  limited  by  a 
statute  of  Henry  VIII.  They  are  not  to  make 
any  canons,  or  ecclesiastical  laws,  without  the 
king's  licence ;  nor,  when  permitted,  can  they 
put  them  in  execution,  but  under  several  restric- 
tions. They  have  the  examinii^;  and  censuring  trf* 
all  heretical  and  schismatical  books  and  persons, 
&C.  but  there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  king  in  chan- 
cery, or  to  his  delegates.  The  clergy  in  convo- 
cation, and  their  servants,  have  the  same  privileges 
as  members  of  parliament.  In  1665  the  convo- 
cation of  the  clergy  gave  up  the  privilege  of  tax- 
ing themselves  to  the  house  of  commons,  in  con- 
sideration of  their  bemg  allowed  to  vote  at  <  ~ 
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tioDsof  membeis  for  that  house.  Bince  that  period 
they  oaTe  seldom  been  allowed    to    do    any 
bonnes ;  and  are  generally  prorogued  from  time 
to  time  till  dissolved,  a  new  convocation  being 
cdled  along  with  a  new  parliament. 
CONVOXVE,  V.  a.         j     Ital.  convoigere  ; 
Co'jivoLUTED,  par*.  a<§.  llAUconoolvere.  To 
Cowvolu'tiok,  n. «.         3  roll  or  enfold  toge- 
ther; to  roll  one  part  upon  another ;  to  twist  to- 
gether io  knots.    Convolution  is,  the  act  of  oon- 
volnr^;  the  state  of  being  convolved.    Convo- 
Inted  signifies,  twisted  together;   rolled  upon 
iteelf. 
He  vrithed  him  to  and  fro  conooloed.  MiUon, 

It  is  a  vonderful  artifice  how  newly  hatched  mag- 
Sou,  not  the  parent  animal,  because  she  emiu  no  web, 
Bor  hath  any  textrine  art,  can  coneolve  the  stubborn 
leaf,  and  bind  it  with  the  thread  it  weaves  from  iu 
Wj.  Derham. 

Obterre  the  eomokUUm  of  the  said  fibres  in  all 
cd^cr  glands,  in  the  same  or  some  other  manner. 

Orew't  Coimologia, 
ithoQsand  secret,  subtle  pipes  bestow, 
Fiwn  which,  by  numerous  caneohOioiu  wound. 
Wrapped  with  the  attending  nerve,  and  twistei^  round. 

Bltickmon, 

This  differs  from  Muscovy-glass  only  in  this,  that 

theplatf«of  that  are  flat  and  plain,  whereas  these  are 

imUwted  and  inflected.  Woodward  on  FoatiU. 

And  tossed  wide  round, 

(Vcr  the  calm  sea,  in  couoohiiian  swift 

Tlttfeathered  eddy  floats.  Thonuon^t  Auhmn, 

Used  to  milder  scents,  the  tender  race 
By  thoQMuds  tumble  frt>m  their  honey'd  domes 
Gmofeed  and  agonizing  in  the  dust.  /d. 

Where  with  vast  comsciudon  Draco  holds 
11>e  ecliptic  axis  in  his  scaly  folds. 
O'er  half  the  skies  his  neck  enormous  rears. 
And  withimmenae  meanders  parts  the  Bears. 

Darwin. 
CosvonmoN,  in  botany,  a  winding  motion, 
proper  to  the  trunks  of  some  plants,  a^  thfe  con- 
volmluj ;  the  claspers  of  vines,  bryony,  &c. 

CONVOLVULUS,  in  botany,  bind-weed,  a 
groos  of  the  pentandria  order,  and  the  monogy- 
Da  class  of  plants;  natural  order  twenty-ninth, 
campanace® :  cor.  campanulated  and  plaited  ; 
sTiG.  two ;  CAPS,  bilocular,  and  the  cells  disper- 
™«M.  Of  this  genus  there  are  120  species.  The 
>»«  remarkable  are  the  following  :— 1.  C.  bat- 
^S  or  Spanish  potato,  has  esculent  roots,  re- 
ambling  the  potato,  which  are  annually  imported 
from  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  they  are  greatly 
cultwaied  for  the  table ;  but  they  are  too  tender 
to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  Britain.  2.  C.  Cana- 
jw«is,  with  soft  woolly  leaves,  is  a  native  of  the 
paries,  but  has  long  been  preserved  in  the 
Wsh  gardens.  It  has  a  strong  fibrous  root, 
^  whence  arise  several  twining  woody  stalks, 
^li,  where  they  have  support,  will  grow  more 
™n  twenty  feet  high,  garnished  with  oblong 
5»rt^bap©d  leaves,  which  aie  soft  and  hairy, 
ifie  flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the 
•**'«!  several  standing  upon  one  fool-stalk.  They 
^'c  tor  the  most  part  of  a  pale  blue ;  but  there 
?> nrieiy  witli  white  flowers.  3.  C.  jalappa,  or 
rMVttsed  in  medicine,  is  a  native  of  Ilaleppo 
•"JP^w**  America,  situated  between  Vera  Cruz 
**i  Mexico.  It  has  a  large  root  of  an  oval  form, 


which  is  All!  of  a  milky  Juice ;  from  which  com« 
out  many  herbaceous  twining  stalks,  eight  or  ten 
feet  high,  garnished  with  variable  leaves ;  some 
of  them  being  heart-shaped,  others  angular,  and 
some  oblong  and  pointed.    They  are  smooth^ 
and  stand  upon  long  foot-stalks :  the  flowers  are 
shaped  like  those  of  the  cotnmon  greater  bind- 
weed, each  foot-stalk  supporting  only  one  flower. 
This  species  does  not  thrive  in  this  country,  un- 
less constantly  kept  in  a  stove.    The  roots  are 
purgative.   See  Jalap.    4.  C.  nil,  or  blue  bind- 
weed, rises  with  a  twining  stalk  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  garnished  with  heart-shaped  leaves,  divided 
into  three  lobes,  which  end  in  sharp  points. 
These  are  woolly,  and  stand  upon  long  foot- 
stalks.   The  flowers  also  come  out  on  long  foot^ 
stalks,  each  sustaining  two  flowers  of  a  veiy  deep 
blue  color,  whence  their  name  of  anil  or  indigo. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  of  Uie 
genus :  it  flowers  all  the  latter  part  of  the  sum^ 
mer,  and  in  good  seasons  the  seeds  ripen  very 
well  in  the  open  air.  5.  C.  purpureus,  or  major, 
is  an  annual  plant  growing  naturally  in  Asia  and 
America,  but  has  long  been  cultivated  in  the 
British  gardens.  This  species,  properly  supported, 
will  rise  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  in  warm  summers. 
There  are  three  or  four  lasting  varieties :  the  most 
common  has  a  purple  flower ;  the  others  have  a 
white,  a  red,  or  a  whitish-blue  flower,  which  last 
has  white  seeds.     They  flower  in  June,  July, 
and  August,  and  their  seeds  ripen  in  autumn. 
They  are  propagated  by  seeds  sown  on  a  hot-bed 
in  spring,  and  towards  the  end  of  May  they 
should  be  planted  in  warm  borders,  and  supported 
by  stakes.  6.  C .  sepium,  or  large  white  bind-weed. 
7.  C.  tricolor,  or  minor,  is  a  native  of  Por- 
tugal ;  but  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  gar- 
dens of  this  country.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  which 
has   several    thick   herbaceous  stalks  growing 
about  two  feet  high,  which  do  not  twine  like  the 
other   sorts,  but  decline   towards  the  ground, 
upon  which  many  of  the  branches  lie  prostrate ; 
they  are    garnished  vrith  spear-shaped  leaves, 
which  sit  close  to  the  branches :  the  foot-stalks 
of  the  flowers  come  out  just  above  the  leaves  of 
the  same  joint,  and  at  the  same  side  of  the  stalks. 
They  are  about  two  inches  long,  each  sustaining 
one  large,  open,  bell-shaped  flower,  which  in  some 
is  of  a  fine  blue  color  with  a  white  bottom  ;  in 
others  they  are  pure  white,  and  some  are  beauti- 
fiilly  variegated  with  both  colors.     The  white 
flowers  are  succeeded  by  white  seeds,  and  the 
blue  by  dark  colored  seeds ;  which  difference  is 
pretty  constant. 

CONVO'Y,  t7.  a.  ■\     Fr.  comwyer ;  Ital.  con- 

Co'nvoy,  n.  s.        >  vogliare ;  Span,  convoyat ; 

Co'mvoyimg,  n.  s.  S  low  Lai.  conv'wre.  To  act 

as  a  guid£,  a  protection,  an  escort.    A  convoy  is, 

that  which  escorts  for  the  purpose  of  protecting ; 

,  the  thing  protected;  the  act  of  attending  as  a 

protector;  conveyance:   but  this  last  sense  is 

obsolete.     Both  the  verb  and  the  noun  are  most 

commonly   used  with  reference   to   protection 

afibrded  by  sea. 

Sister,  as  the  winds  give  benefit. 
And  oomaojf  is  assistant,  do  not  sleep. 
But  let  me  hear  from  you. 

Shatupeare.     HamUt. 
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Such  fellowi  will  lean  yon  bj  rota  when  •ervicet 
vera  done ;  at  such  a  breai^*  at  such  a  eoiiMy. 

Shakipeare.    Hemy  V. 
Swift,  as  a  aparUe  of  a  glancing  star, 
I  ahoot  from  heaven  to  give  him  safe  eonooif, 

Milton' t  Paradise  Regained. 

Had  not  God  set  peculiar  value  upon  his  temple,  he 

would  not  have  made  himself  his  people's  convojf  to 

secure  them  in  their  passage  to  it.       SinUh't  Sermom. 

My  soul  grows  hard,  and  cannot  death  endure ; 
Your  coiMxy  makes  the  dangerous  way  secure. 

Dryden**  Aurmtgnehe, 
Conooy  ships  accompany  their  merchants,  till  they 
may  proteeute  the  voyage  without  danger. 

Dryden'i  Pref.  Dwfremoy, 
But  hark !  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door ; 

Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o'  the  same. 
Tells  how  k  neebor  lad  cam  o'er  the  moor. 
To  do  toiiM  enandi,  and  eomeoff  her  hame. 

Burnt. 

Cosvor,  in  military  affairs,  a  detachment  of 
men  employed  to  ^  guard  any  supply  to  a  town 
or  army,  and  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  As  the  conducting  of  a  convoy 
is  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  difficult 
of  all  military  operations,  the  officer  who  com- 
mands a  convoy  must  take  all  possible  precau- 
tions for  its  security,  and  endeavour,  before  its 
march,  to  get  himself  well  informed  concerning' 
the  out  parties  of  the  enemy.  And  as  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  place  fix>m  which  the 
convoy  is  to  march,  ana  those  of  such  other 
places  as  be  is  to  pass  by,  are  most  likely  to 
afford  him  proper  assistance,  he  should  take 
every  measure  in  his  power  to  secure  a  commu- 
nication with  them. 

CONUS,  a  cone,  in  botany,  a  species  of  fruit, 
or  scaly  seed-vessel,  so  termed  by  Tournefort 
and  other  botanists.    Linnsus  substituted  stro- 
bilus  in  its  place. ' 
CO'NUSANCEjn.i.'J  Fr. ttmnoiiwncc.  Cog- 
Co'nusable,  o^^*.       Snizance;  notice;  know- 
CoVusANT,  a(^'.         3  ledge  of.   Conusableis, 
liable  to  be  tried.    Conusant  is,  knowing ;   ac- 
quainted with.    They  are  all  law  terms. 
CONVU'LSE,i;.fl.    -x     Fr.  commUum;  Ital. 
Con  vu'lsion,  n.  i.      f  eonvulsione  ;  Span,  con- 
CoNvtj'LSivE,  adj.      ivuhar;  Lat.  convtUere^ 
Con vt/lsivelt,  adv.  j  vtdsum.   To  give  an  ir- 
regular spasmodic  motion  to  the  muscles;  to  dis- 
tort; to  throw  into  disorder.  In  its  medical  sense, 
convulsion   is  a  diseased  action  of  muscular 
fibres,  known  by  alternate  relaxations,  with  vio- 
lent  and  involuntary  contractions  of  the  muscular 
parts,  vrithout  sleep.    See  Medicine.    In  its 
wider  sense,  it  signifies  motion  that  is  irregular 
and  violent ;  tumult ;  commotion ;  disturbance. 

They  are  irregular  and  commUioe  motions,  or  strug- 

glmgs  of  the  spirits.  Hah'e  Origin  of  Mamkind. 

If  my  hand  be  put  into  modoo  by  n  eommltion,  the 

indilEBrency  of  that  operative  faculty  is  taken  away. 


PoUowi  the  loosened,  aggia»tad  ton. 
Enlarging,  deepening,  mingKng  peal  «n  peal* 
Crushed  honible,  conmdtimg  heaven  and  eaith* 


▲U  !iave  been  subject  to  aome  concussions,  and  fall 
under  the  same  comnU$iou$  of  state,  by  dissensions  or 
invasions.  Temple. 

Her  colour  changed,  her  face  was  not  the  same. 
And  hollow  groans  from  her  deep  spirit  came  ; 
Her  hair  stood  up  ;  eemmtme  rage  possoMed 
Her  tfembUng  limbs,  and  heaved  her  laboring  breast. 

Dryden, 


Ko  wizard  mutters  the  tremendous  spell, 
Kor  sinks  oomwbtoe  in  prophetic  swoon ; 
Nor  bids  the  noise  of  drums  and  trumpets  swell. 
To  ease  of  fancied  pangs  the  labooring  Moon, 
Or  chase  the  shade  that  blots  the  Uadng  oib  of  aoea. 

Earth  yawns ! — the  eraahing  ruin  sinks  I— o'er  nU 
Death  with  black  hands  extends  his  mighty  pall ; 
Their  mingling  gore  the  fiends  of  Tengeaooe  quaff. 
And  Hell  receives  them  with  eomndtioe  laugh. 

JOarwku 
Here  roams  the  wolf,  the  eagle  wbeCs  hie  beak. 
Birds,  beasts  of  prey,  and  wilder  men  appear. 
And  gathering  storms  around  eonetUte  the  dosing  year. 
Byum.    ChOdeBanUU 
Thus  much  she  viewed  an  instant  and  no  more— 
Her  struggles  ceased  with  one  eommbiee  groan  ; 
On  her  sire's  arm,  which  until  now  scaxoe  held 
Her  writhing,  fell  she  like  a  cedar  felled. 

Id.     Dm^Jmm. 

Convulsion,  a  diseased  action  of  muscular 
fibres,  known  by  alternate  relaxations,  widi 
violent  and  involuntary  contractions  of  the  mus- 
cular parts,  without  sleep.  Cullen  arranges 
convulsion  in  the  class  neurosesy  and  older 
spasmi.    See  MEniciNs. 

CONWAY,  a  town  of  North  Wales  in  Caei^ 
narvonshire,  called  also  Abeeconwat,  whidi  sea. 

Conway,  a  river  of  North  Wales,  whidi  rises 
from  a  lake  where  the  counties  of  CaemarvoB, 
Denbigh,  and  Merioneth  meet;  and  after  flow- 
ing through  the  vale,  along  the  east  border  of 
Caernarvonshire,  which  it  separates  firom  Den- 
bighshire, falls  into  the  Irisn  sea  al  Conway. 
This  river,  though  its  course  from  the  lake  to 
its  mouth  is  only  twelve  miles,  yet  is  so  deep, 
in  consequence  of  the  many  brooks  it  receives, 
that  it  is  navigable  by  ships  of  good  burden  lor 
eight  miles.  Small  pearls  are  occasionally  finind 
in  large  black  muscles  taken  in  this  river. 

Conway,  a  valley  of  Caernarvonshire,  equally 
beautiful  and  romantic.  R  is  a  long  narrow 
tract,  abounding  in  com  fields,  pasture,  and 
groves,  and  forming  a  fine  contrast  to  the  bleak 
mountain  6f  Snowdon  above  it. 

Conway,  a  township  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the 
province  of  New  Brunswick,  Sudbury  oounty, 
on  the  western  bank  of  St.  John's  River.  It  has 
the  bay  of  Fundy  on  the  south,  and  a  pretty 
good  harbour  called  Musquash  Cove,  at  the  west 
point 

Conway,  a  township  of  the  United  Stales, 
in  the  north-east  comer  of  Stafford  county. 
New  Hampshire,  on  Saco  river,  incorporated  in 
1765.  It  contains  575  inhabitants,  and  was 
called  Pig¥racket  by  the  Indians. 

Conway,  a  thriving  township  in  Hampshire 
County,  Massachusetts,  incorporated  in  1767^ 
and  containing  2092  inhabitants.  It  lies  thir- 
teen miles  noim-west  of  Northampton^  and  115 
north-west  by  west  of  Boston. 

CO'N Y,  n.j.  -^     Fr.  coMitii,_  commU ; 

Co'ny-burrow, 

Co'ny-catch, 

Co'ny-catcher, 
hamn^;  Lat.  cumadta.    A  rabbit;   an  animal 


!.  -x     Fr.  amntn,    comml; 

ow,  n.  $.  f  Ital.  conjff/io;  Span.c^ 
a,  V.  n.  tnejo;  Dutd)  kamnm; 
iEK,n.s.J  Get.    kaninehen ;    Sw. 
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litti  fitei  in  hoks  called  oony4>anoiri ;  Agum- 
tiveiyy  a  siaipleioii.  To  cony-catck  is  an  old 
verb)  DOW  obiolete,  atgnifying  to  trick ;  to  eheat; 
to  make  a  dsoe  of;  and  a  cony-catcher  is,  of 
eoaiae,  a  swindler ;  a  cbeat ;  a  trickstar ;  a  raaeal. 

CotmSt  there  were  also  playing. 
That  CDium  <mt  of  fher  clapers. 

Ckmteer,     CmL  TaZc«. ' 
For  none  I  trow,  that  hath  a  witte  so  badde. 
To  set  his  hay  for  confer  over  riven, 
N«r  yet  «el  not  a  dragge  tietce  for  an  hare.        Wyta, 

Sometime  he  runs  amonz  the  flocks  of  sheep, 
To  make  the  canning  hounds  mistake  their  smell ; 

And  sometime,  vhei«  earlh-dclving  conlea  keep, 
to  stop  the  loud  porsncrs  in  their  yell. 

ShahtptlMtB*    risMts  (Mo  AaOmtt 

I  have  matter  in  my  head  agidnst  yoa^  and  against 
joureonf-ooAsAm^  rascris. 

Wltfk  a  sko^egg^<f  hen, 
XiMMtts  and  ivias  Isr  satisev * t&«si»  a  As^ 
Is  aot  to  bs  dsspiwidof,  fsr  otir  nMb«f« 

The  hwshaniliiwsn  Smfiets  bf  ham  sfid  co^fNy  which 
eat  the  corn  asid  Meao  Msriwur's  JTtKd. 

CovT.     069  LbFU^ 

CoMT,  AvEBicAif.    See  Catia. 

CovT,  BaaiiLiAN.    See  Cavi a.. 

CONY&£AJl£  (Jofafl  JeeinX*  aiodemdiviiie 
and  ^ologiat,  uto  the  lO)^  of  Br.  VTikliain 
Conybearey  redcn^  of  St<  Botolpb^  Bishopagatey 
and  gnmdaoii  ef  Dr.  Conyiware,  bishop  of 
Bristol.  SevBsb<miair79,  aifd«diicaMdst 
WestroiMter  scbooi;  from  whence,  in  1797,  be 
was  eleeted  to  a  sttident^p  of  Christ  Cbufchy 
Oiford.  Here  afterwasds  he  gained,  im  two 
years,  the  nodergiad little's  prtfs  &r.  ft  Latin 
pocm»  entitled  Hdigio  Bndime.  He  took  the 
de;^  of  M^  in  1804y  ttd  betaue  nsher  of 
WeslHiiflBter  school;  but  m  1B07  rettnmed  to 
college^  and  yns  elected  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
profesBorsbip  tof  th«  miversityy  a  station  ibr 
which  Us  antiquarian  laate  and  knowledge  par- 
ticnlariy  qualified  btm.  In  1812  he  was  chosen 
poetry  professor,  and  pceached  in  i824  the 
fiampCon  Lecture.  To  the  Annals  of  Philosophy 
he  nuMk  some  valuable  communications  on  some 
scientific  subjects^  paorticnlariy  on  the  minetulogy 
of  Deron,  Cornwall,  and  Walesw  He  has  also 
•one  valuable  pspera  in  the  Archttokigia,  on 
the  Sazbn  poetrjr.  He  sncceeded  to  the  Mall 
which  hns  father  had  held  in  tke  cathedral  of 
York;  and  in  1(^13  obtained  the  college  living 
of  fiatbeattoa  in  Somersetshire.  '  Mr.  Cony- 
beare  died  at  Bfau!kheatb,  in  June  1834;  having 
nain  pleached  Ihe  Bompton  Lecturas  for  the 
year,  which  he  published. 

CONYZA^  ieabaoe,  n  genoef  of  the  poly- 
Kamia  supeifiaa  ordeiv  and  syngene^a  class  of 
pbnis;  natnrail  order  forrty^nitrth^  composite, 
li'appas  simple :  C4l.  intirtoated  and  roundish : 
coa.  of  Ihe  radius  trilid.  There  ace  ninety^ne 
^Kcaes. 

CONZ,  €v  ConsaiiBMrcKy  a  town  of  Gev- 
taT»  m  te  cMevaiH  territoiy  of  the  Electorate 
of  Treves,  now  annexed  to  France.  It  is  in- 
cfaided  m  the  depastment  of  ibe  Sarre  and 
MoseHty  and  seated  at  the  confluence  of  these 
nress. 


CONZA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  provhu» 
of  Principato  Ultra,  of  wnich  it  is  considered 
the  capital.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Aperniifies,  on  the  river  Oanto ;  and  is  the  see 
of  an  archbishop.  Its  principal  commerce  is  in 
marble.  It  suffered  greatly  by  an  earthquake 
in  t694.  Conza  lies  ^fty-eight  miles  south-east 
of  Naples.  I^ng.  \[p  39'  E.,  lat.  40°  b&  PJ. 
COO,  w.  fl.  &  ?i.  s.  J  To  make  the  same 
Coo'iNG,  ».  «.  J  sound  as  a  dove  or  pi- 
geon. The  word  is  imitative  of  Ibe  sound. 
Cooing  is  tlie  note  of  the  dove ;  invitation. 

Let  not  the  ooohgt  of  the  world  allure  thee  : 
Which  of  her  lovers  ever  found  her  tnie  ?         Yom^. 

The  stock-dove  only  through  the  forest  eooet 
ISotimfaHy  hottise.  Thonuon'a  Summer, 

Those  eats  that  are  offended  by  the  sweetly  wild 
no«es  of  the  thrash,  the  blaekUrd,  and  the  nightia. 
gale,  the  distant  cawing  of  the  rook,  the  tender  coom^ 
of  the  turtle,  the  soft  sighing  of  reeds  and  osiers,  die 
ttagic  nmrmvr  of  lapsing  streams,  will  be  regaled  and 
ravished  by  the  extravagant  and  alarming  notes  of  a 
8«}««aking  fiddle,  extracted  by  a  musician  who  has  no 
Other  genius  than  that  which  lies  in  his  fingers :  they 
will  even  be  entertained  with  the  rattling  of  coaches, 
the  rumbling  of  carts,  and  the  ducats  cry  of  cod  and 
mackerel.  BmolUi. 

The  timorous  hare. 
Grown  so  familiar  With  her  frequent  guest. 
Scarce  shuns  me  f  and  the  stock  dove  unalarmed 
Sits  cooif^  in  the  pine-tree,  nor  suspends 
His  long  love-ditty  for  my  near  approach.        Cowjtor. 

COOCH-BAHAR,  or  Cooch-behar,  a  dis- 
trict of  Hindostan,  in  the  province  of  Bengal, 
lying  between  the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty- 
seventh  degrees  of  northern  latitude.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Bootan,  on  the  east  by 
Rungamutty,  on  the  south-west  by  Rungpore, 
and  contains  an  area  of  1300  square  miles,  tt 
was  formerly  indepen(l'»nt,  and  the  rajah  stamped 
coins  called  Naraing,  in  his  own  name,  some  of 
which  are  Still  current  in  Bootan.  In  1772  the 
rajah,  being  invaded  by  the  rajah  of  Bootan, 
applied  for  British  assistance,  and  became  in 
consequence  our  ally  and  tributary.  The  amount 
of  his  tribute  annusJly  is  72,000  rupees.  Parts' 
of  the  countiy  still  under  his  sway  are  very  nn- 
productive ;  but  those  annexed  to  Rungpore  are 
as  singularly  fertile,  producing  great  quantities 
of  indigo  and  cattoft.  Cooch-bahar  is  in  the  col- 
lectorship  of  Rungpore.  '  The  lower  rankaf  in 
the  northern  quarter,'  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  *  are 
so  extremely  indigent,  that  some  years  ago  it 
was  their  custom  to  dispose  of  theifi  children 
for  slaves,  without  scruple,  to  any  purchaser  for 
a  trifling  comideration.  It  was  quite  corormon 
to  see  a  mother  dress  up  her  child,  with  a  view 
to  enhance  ^  price,  and  brmg  it  to  market. 
AHbdugb  so  little  is  necessary  for  the  subsistence 
of  a  peasant,  and  food  compared  with  other  dis- 
tricts is  cheap,  yet  their  pover^  and  wretch- 
edness are  extreme. 

COOK,<?.fl.&«.  I.         Old  Fr.  feitf;   Fr. 

Co'okeAy,  n.  s,        ^  euhimer ;    It.   eitoeo  ; 

Co'oKLT,  adv.  f  Span,  toeinero  ,'  Ang.- 

CooK-M AID,  n.  s.       /  Sax. .  coc  ;    Ger.  hoch  ; 

CooK-aooM,  n.  s.       1  Dut  kok ;  Swed.  kock  ; 

Cook-shop,  n.  s.  Lat.  coqma*    To  dress 

victuals ;  ligaratively,  to  prepare  for  any  purpose 
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One  who  dresses  victuals.    The  art  of  dressing 
victoals. 

And  he  will  take  yotur  daughten  to  be  confectiona- 
ries,  and  to  be  cooJu,  and  to  be  bakers.  1  &iiii.viii.  13. 

Awake,  thon  coke,  quod  he ;  God  geve  the  aorwe. 
What  aileth  thee  to  slepen  bj  the  morwe  ? 

Chancer.  Cant,  Talea, 

One  mistress  Quickly  is  in  the  manner  of  his  nurse, 
or  his  dry-nurse,  or  his  cooh,  or  his  laundiy,  his 
washer,  and  his  wringer. 

Shafupeare,  Merry  Wivetof  Wmdaor, 

Hanging  is  the  word.  Sir ;  if  you  be  ready  for  that, 
you  are  well  cookt,  Shakapeare,  CymbeHne. 

Some  man's  wit 
Found  the  art  of  cookery  to  delight  his  sense  : 
More  bodies  are  consumed  and  killed  with  it. 
Than  with  the  sword,  famine,  or  pestilence.     Daoies. 

The  commodity  of  this  new  cooinroom  the  merchants 
having  found  to  be  so  great,  as  that  in  all  their  ships 
the  cook^oomi  are  built  in  their  fore-castles,  contrary 
to  that  which  had  been  anciently  used. 

RaMgh's  Euayt. 

The  new'bom  babe  by  nurses  overlaid. 
And  the  cook  caught  within  the  raging  fire  he  made. 

Drjfden, 

Had  either  of  the  crimes  been  cooked  to  their  pa- 
lates, they  might  have  changed  messes. 

Decay  of  Piety, 

Their  cooks  could  make  artificial  birds  and  fishes^ 
in  default  of  the  real  ones,  and  which  exceeded  them 
in  the  exquisiteness  of  the  taste. 

Arbuthnot  on  Coiiu, 

These  are  the  ingredients  of  plants  before  they  are 
prepared  by  cookery.  Id.  on  Aliments, 

A  friend  was  complaining  to  me,  that  his  wife  had 
turned  ofi"  one  of  the  best  cook-maids  in  England. 

Addison. 

Not  but  that  cooks  and  poets  still  were  firee 
To  use  their  power  in  nice  variety ; 
Hence,  mackerel  seem  delightful  to  the  eyes. 
Though  dressed  wkh  inconsistent  gooseberries  ; 
Crabs,  salmons,  lobsters,  arf  with  fennel  spread. 
Who  never  touched  that  herb  till  they  were  dead  ; 
Yet  no  man  lards  salt  pork  with  orange  peel. 
Or  garnishes  his  Iamb  with  spitchcocked  eel. 

King.  Art  of  Cookery, 

My  guU  ne'er  suffered  firom  a  college  cook, 
^My  name  ne'er  entered  on  a  buttery  book. 

Bramstan,  The  Man  of  Taste, 

In  genera],  mankind,  since  the  improvement  of 
eookery,  eat  about  twice  as  much  as  nature  requires. 
Suppers  are  not  bad,  if  we  have  not  dined  ;  but  rest^ 
less  nights  naturally  follow  hearty  suppers,  after  full 
dinners.  FrankUa. 

And,  while  the  hallowed  mixture  thickens. 

Signing  death-warrants  for  the  chickens ; 

Else  greatly  pensive  poring  o'er 

Accounts  her  cook  had  thumbed  before.     Sheridan, 

Cookery,  in  its  simple  and  ordinary  modes, 
is  an  art  sufficiently  familiar  to  every  house- 
keeper; and,  in  its  luxurious  refinements,  too 
copiously  detailed  in  directories  published  for 
the  purpose,  to  require  any  enlargement  here, 
were  it  even  to  merit  consideration  in  a  work  of 
this  nature. 

Cook,  or    )       To  make    the    note  of  the 

Cook,  v.  n. )  cuckoo.  The  word  is  imitative 
of  the  sound  produced  by  the  bird.  It  is  found 
in  both  old  English  and  Scottish  poetry,  but  is 
now  obsolete. 

Cook  (James),  the  most  celebrated  of  modem 
navigators,  was  the  son  of  James  Cook,  a  peasant 


of  Marton,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yoriuhiie, 
where  he  was  bom  October  27th,  1728.  He  was 
one  of  nine  children,  and  was  first  sent  to  school 
by  Mr.  Skottow,  his  father's  employer,  where  he 
was  instructed  in  writing  and  the  elements  of 
arithmetic.  Before  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was 
bound  apprentice  to  a  shopkeeper  at  Straith,  ten 
miles  from  Whitby ;  but,  some  disagreement  ari- 
sing, the  indentures  were  cancelled,  and  heboand 
himself  apprentice  to  Messrs.  Walkers  of  Whitby, 
who  had  sevf^ral  vessels  in  the  coal  trade.  mHu 
serving  them  several  years  he  entered,  during  the 
war  of  1775,  as  a  volunteer  on  board  the  Eagle, 
a  king's  ship  of  sixty  guns,  to  which  vessel  Sir 
Hugh  Palliser  was  soon  after  appointed.  This 
officer  perceived  Cook  to  be  an  active  and  dili- 
gent seaman ;  and  his  promotion  was  forwarded 
by  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  Mr.  Osbal- 
deston,  M.  P.  for  Scarborough.  On  the  15th  of 
May,  1759,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the 
Mercury,  which  sailed  to  America,  and  joined  the 
fleet  under  Sir  Charles  Saunders  at  the  siege  of 
Quebec.  On  this  occasion  he  was  recommended 
by  captain  Palliser  to  take  the  soundings  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  between  the  island  of  Orieans 
and  th6  north  shore,  which  he  performed  in  the 
most  complete  manner;  and  soon  after  to  survey 
the  most  dangerous  parts  of  the  river  below 
Quebec.  These  were  his  first  efibrts  with  the 
pencil.  On  the  22nd  of  September  he  was  ap- 
pointed master  of  the  Northumberland,  stationed 
at  Halifax,  where  he  first  read  Euclid,  and 
studied  astronomy  and  other  branches  of  science. 
In  1762  he  was  with  the  Northumberland,  assist- 
ing at  the  recapture  of  Newfoundland.  The  same 
year  he  returned  to  England,  and  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Batts,  of  Barking  in  Essex.  Eariy 
in  1763,  when  captain,  afterwards  admiral. 
Greaves  was  appointed  governor  of  Newfoond- 
land,  Mr.  Cook  went  out  with  him  to  survey 
the  coasts  of  the  island.  In  the  beginning  of 
1764,  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  being  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Newfoundland  and  Labradore,  Cook 
accompanied  him  as  surveyor,  and  had  the 
GrenviUe  schooner  to  attend  him;  in  which 
situation  he  continued  till  1767.  While  thus 
occupied  he  gave  a  specimen  of  his^  progress  in 
astrbnomy,  in  a  short  paper,  printed  in  the  57th 
volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  entided 
Observation  of  an  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  at  the 
island  of  Newfoundland,  August  the  5di,  1766, 
with  the  longitude  of  the  place  of  observation 
deduced  from  it :  this  was  one  of  the  Buigeo 
Islands  near  Cape  Ray,  in  N.  lat  27''  5&  19'. 
In  the  mean  time  the  spirit  for  geographical  dis- 
covery, which  had  gradually  dedinea  since  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  began  to 
revive.  Two  important  voyages  had  been  per- 
formed in  the  reign  of  George  ll.  under  captains 
Middleton,  More,  and  Smyth,  to  discover  a  north- 
west passage  through  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  East 
Indies.  Two  others,  under  captains  Byron, 
Wallis,  and  Carteret,  had  been  undertaken  by 
order  of  his  late  Majesty ;  and,  before  the  retum 
of  these  navigators,  another  voyage  was  resolved 
upon  for  astronomical  purposes.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1767,  the  Royal  Society  desiring 
to  send  astronomers  into  the  Pacific  to  obseive 
the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disk,  which  it 
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wu  calculated  would  take  place  In  1769,  a  me- 
monal  was  presented  to  his  Majesty  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  directed  a  vessel  to  be  fitted  out  for 
the  purpose.  Otaheite  being  fixed  on  for  the 
j$Iace  of  observation,  the  command  of  tlie  vessel, 
named  the  Endeavour,  was  given  to  Mr.  Cook, 
now  made  a  lieutenant,  and  he  sailed  from  Eng- 
land in  1768. 

After  accomplishing  the  astronomical  part  of  his 
instructions  at  Otaheite,  lieutenant  Cook  traced  the 
eastern  coastof  New  Plollaodywhich  he  named  New 
South  Wales,  from  the  thirty-eighth  degree  of  la- 
titude to  its  northern  extremity ;  and  proved,  if 
he  did  not  first  discover,  that  it  was  separated  from 
New  Guinea,  by  passing  through  the  channel 
which  he  named  after  his  ship.  Endeavour  Strait. 
In  this  voyage  he  also  visited  New  Zealand, 
which  Tasman  had  but  barely  discovered ;  and, 
hy  ascertaining  its  extent,  .and  division  by  a  strait, 
which  bears  his  name,  chased  the  advocates  for 
the  southern  continent  from  one  of  their  strong 
holds.  Cook  likewise  added  several  new  islands 
among  the  group,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Society  Islands. 

Mr.  Green,  an  assistant  in  the  observatory  at 
Greenwich,  went  out  with  Cook,  as  astronomer, 
and  he  was  likewise  accompanied  by  Mr.  (after^ 
wards  sir  Joseph)  Banks,  and  the  Swedish  natu- 
ralist, Dr.  Daniel  Solander.  To  the  report  of 
the  commander  on  his  return .  to  England,  re- 
specting New  Holland,  may  be  attributed  the 
subsequent  colonisation  of  Botany  Bay.  The 
conduct  of  this  expedition,  as  well  as  its  results, 
was  so  creditable  to  Mr.  Cook,  that  on  his  return 
in  July  1771,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  master 
and  commander  in  the  navy.  An  account  of  the 
voyage,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Ilawkesworth,  was 
speedily  publishedj  and  became  very  popular. 

A  second  voyage  was  planned  for  him  in  the 
coun«  of  the  following  year ;  and  his  majesty's 
ship  Resolution  being  appointed  to  the  service, 
he  sailed  from  the  Thames  accompanied  by  the 
Adventure,  captain  Furneaux,  on  the  most  en- 
larged plan  of  discovery  ever  attempted.  He 
was  directed  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  in  the 
high  southern  latitudes,  and  to  make  such  traverses 
into  every  corner  of  the  great  Southern  Ocean, 
as  might  finally  and  effectually  resolve  ihe  grand 
question  of  a  southern  continent  accessible  to 
navigation;  and  tliis  interesting  point  his  re- 
searches decided  in  the  negative,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt.  The  other  fruits  of  this 
voyage  were  the  correct  knowledge  of  the  land 
discovered  by  La  Roche,  in  1675,  to  which  Cook 
gave  the  name  of  New  Georgia ;  the  discovery 
of  the  eternally  firozen  Sandwich  Land,  the  near- 
est known  land  to  the  south  pole ;  the  ascertain- 
ing the  extent  of  the  Archipels^o  of  the  New 
Hebrides,  which  Quiros  discovered,  and  Bou- 
gainville looked  at;  the  discovery  of  New  Cale- 
donia, and  of  many  islands  of  the  division 
which,  in  this  voyage,  he  named  Friendly 
blands. 

This  expedition  was  important,  not  only  for  its 
various  contributions  to  the  sciences  and  to 
navigation,  but  as  exhibiting  a  method  of 
preserving  the  health  of  seamen,  and  especially 
of  guarding  against  the  attacks  of  that  fatal  enemy 


to  sailors,  the  scurvy.  Captain  Cook  so  snccessfully 
combated  the  causes  and  symptoms  of  this  and 
other  general  disorders  among  seamen,  that  only 
one  man  vms  cut  off  by  it  during  the  expedition. 
Having  communicated  his  plans  in  this  respect 
to  the  Iloyal  Society,  and  the  success  which  had 
attended  them,  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  that 
body,  and  his  experiments  were  thought  worthy 
of  being  rewarded  by  the  Copleian  gold  medal. 
Government  also  recognised  the  value  of  his  ser- 
vices by  promoting  him  to  the  rank  of  post-cap- 
tain in  the  navy,  and  a  captainship  in  Green- 
wich Hospital. 

Cook  arew  up  his  own  narrative  of  the  se- 
cond voyage,,  but  Dr.  Douglas,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  superintended  its  passage  through 
the  press. 

In  1776  this  great  navigator  sailed  on  his  third 
and  last  voyage,  in  the  Resolution,  accompanied 
by  the  Discovery,  captain  Clerk.  In  this  voyage 
captain  Cook  was  directed  to  examine  the  land 
in  the  southern  ocean  recently  discovered  by 
Kerguelen,  and  then  to  nroceea  through  the  Pa- 
cific to  the  coast  of  New  Albion,  from  whence  he 
was  to  proceed  to  the  north  along  the  coast  of 
America  to  the  latitude  65 ',  where  he  was  to 
commence  his  search  for  a  passage  into  the  At- 
lantic, and  particularly  to  examine  all  rivers  or' 
inlets  pointing  towardsIIudson'sandBaffin's  Bays. 
In  the  event  of  not  finding  such  passage,  he  was 
directed  to  seek  one  through  the  Frozen  Ocean, 
either  round  Asia  or  America.  As  an  encour- 
agement to  his  crews,  the  reward  of  £20,000  for 
the  discovery  of  a  northern  passage,  which  by  the 
letter  of  the  act  of  parliament  was  confined  to 
the  ships  of  his  majesty*s  subjects,  was  now  ex- 
tended to  those  of  his  majesty,  and  £5000  were 
at  the  same  time  voted  to  any  vessel  that  should 
first  approach  the  pole  within  one  degree. 

Though  the  main  object  of  this  voyage  was 
unsuccessful,  that  is,  the  discovery  of  a  northern 
passage,  it  produced  a  vast  addition  to  maritime 
geography.  Kerguelen's  Land  was  examined  and 
its  extent  determined,  several  new  islands  were 
discovered  in  the  South  Pacific,  former  disco^ 
veries  revisited,  and  many  new  lights  thrown  on 
the  manners  of  the  natives.  The  group  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  in  the  North  Pacific  were  like- 
wise discovered,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  western  coast  of  North  America. 

The  principal  interest  of  this  voyage,  however, 
arises  from  the  disastrous  event  that  terminated 
the  life  of  this  great  commander.  He  returned 
from  the  North  Western  coast  of  America  to  pass 
the  winter  of  1778  at  Owhyhee,  one  of  his  recent 
discoveries.  During  his  continuance  here  the 
crews  of  the  ships  were  treated  with  the  ut- 
most hospitality  and  kindness  by  the  natives, 
and  their  wants  being  liberally  supplied,  the  na- 
tives were  well  remunerated.  Early  in  February 
captain  Cook  sailed  for  Kamtschatka,  but  was 
compelled  by  an  accident  to  revisit  his  winter 
quarters.  And  a  boat  having  been  at  this  time 
stolen  by  one  of  the  islanders,  the  captain  went 
on  shore  to  seize  the  person  of  the  King,  as  a 
hostage  till  it  was  restored.  The  whole  affair 
seems  to  have  been  ill  managed  on  the  part 
of  the    British  commander    and   his   officers. 
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He  p^etrated  the  country  with  an  insufficient 
force,  and  the  officer  commanding  his  boat 
pufhed  off.  suddenly,  when  the  life  of  captain 
Cook  was  dependent  upon  his  being  able  to  reach 
it  He  was  compelled  to  fire  more  than  once  on 
the  natives,  who  struck  him  to  the  ground  with 
a  club,  and  despatched  him  afterwards  with  their 
spears. 

His  death  took  place  February  14th,  1 779 ;  and 
his  remains  were  recovered  without  difficulty.  On 
the  tidings  of  his  &te  reaching  Europe,  the  highest 
public  honors  were  paid  to  his  memory  not  only  at 
home,  but  by  foreigners.  A  medal  eommemora- 
tive  of  his  discoveries  was  struck  by  the  Royal 
Society ;  his  eulogy  was  pronounced  in  the  Flo^ 
rentine  Academy,  and  was  made  a  prize  subject 
by  one  of  the  French  scientific  societies :  and  the 
government  bestowed  pensions  on  his  widow 
and  three  sods.  Many  designs  were  proposed 
to  the  Royal  Society  on  this  occasion  j  but  the 
following  was  preferred  and  struck.  On  one 
side  was  the  head  of  captain  Cook  in  profile, 
with  this  inscription  round  it,  Jac.  Cook  ocskMi 
iNVESTi«AT0&  ACERRiilus ;  and  on  the  eiergue, 
Reo.  Soc.  Lond.  socio  svo.  On  the  reverse  it 
a  representation  of  Britannia  holding  a  globe, 
with  this  inscription  round  her.  Nil  intenta- 
TUM  NOBTRi  LiQt7EBB;  and  OH  the  ezerguci  Au- 
spiciis  Gxo&oii  III. 

Captam  Cook  may  be  tanked  among  the  few 
popular  men  who  have  not  been  over-r»ted  by  an 
admiring  country.  Neither  in  bis  attachment  fo 
his  profession,  nor  his  nadtieal  skill,  has  any  Bri- 
tish commander  ever  exceeded  him.  His  per^ 
sonal  intrepidity,  bis  peneverance,  his  prompti- 
tude, and  hts  humanity  and  equanimity  of  temper, 
were  also  remarkable :  while  in  addition  to  these 
important  qualities  he  possessed  a  respectable 
fund  of  general  scientific  knowledge,  was  iina»« 
suming  but  frank  in  his  manners,  tund  of  a  most 
excellent  private  character.  The  more  detailed 
results  of  his  voyages  have  become,  of  course, 
matter  of  history,  and  will  be  found  in  oar  de- 
scriptions of  the  various  portions  of  the  globe 
which  he  visited. 

COOKA,  i^AR,  a  country  of  central  Africa, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  described  by  the  Ara- 
bian geographen  uuder  the  name  of  Cauga,  and 
situated  on  or  near  the  banks  of  the  Bahr  el 
Fittre. 

COOKE  (George  Frederick),  a  popular  the- 
atrical performer,  was  bom  in  Westminster, 
April  17th,  1756.  His  father  was  an  officer  in 
the  army,  who,  dying  young,  left  his  wife  in 
difficulties.  Removing  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
she  apprenticed  her  son  to  a  printer;  but  his 
genius  spumed  the  trammels  of  business,,  and  he 
was  perpetually  engaging  his  companions  to 
assist  in  theatrical  performances.  His  inde»* 
tares  in  consequence  of  this  were  soon  cancelled ; 
and  he  was  now  tried  in  die  navy ;  but  from  this 
be  also  broke  away  to  join  an  itinerauC  company 
of  actors.  He  became  the  hero  of  the  scene 
a*  York,  Newcastle,  Chester,  Manchester,  and 
Liverpool,  successively;  acquired  so  much  no- 
tice, that  in  1794  he  was  engaged  by  the 
manager  of  the  Dublin  theatre,  with  which  he 
continued  comiected  until  October  1800,  when 


he  first  appeared  in  London  at  Covent  Gardea 
theatre,  m  the  character  of  Richard  III.  His 
reputation  was  at  once  established,  and  «A«r 
sevend  times  repeating  tlie  part  of  Richard  III. 
he  acted  lago,  Macbeth,  Shylock,  Sir  Giles 
Overreach,  Sir  Pertinax  Macsycophant,  Kitely, 
&c.,  with  at  least  equal  applause.  Intem- 
perance, however,  ultimately  destroyed  his  po- 
pularity. He  became  the  plague  and  terror  of 
English  managers,  and  removed  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  displayed  the  same  powerful 
abilities,  and  the  same  vicious  weakness,  until 
death,  accelerated  by  intemperance,  put  an  end 
to  his  career,  March  25th,  1812.  He  married 
Miss  Daniels,  a  singer  of  considerable  talents, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  treated  with  great  cni- 
elty,  and  from  whom  he  was  separated  in  July 
1801,  by  the  ecclesiastical  coart. 

Cook's  Bat,  a  bay  on  the  west  coast  of 
Easter  Island,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Long.  109^ 
35'  W.,  lat.  27**  11'  S. 

COOKS'  CoicPANY,  one  of  the 
companies  of  the  city  London,  in- 
corporated in  1481.  Their  coat 
of  arms  is  emblazoned  argent,  a 
chevron  engrailed,  table,  between 
three  columbines. 

Cook's  River,  now  Cook's  Lulet,  an  exten- 
sive arm  of  the  sea,  which  penetrates  into  the 
north-west-  coast  of  North  America,  between 
Cape  Elisabeth  and  Point  Banks,  that  is,  be- 
tween long.  20r*  9*,  and  207^  45'  E.  of  Green- 
wich, lat  58''  42',  and  59''  KT  N.  Captain 
Cook  sailed  up  this  inlet  seventy  leagues  without 
finding  any  termination,  (see  Cook),  which  in- 
duced him  to  think  it  was  a  river ;  and  it  was 
long  described  as  such  by  geographers.  Bat 
the  error  was  ascertamed  by  the  expedition  of 
captain  Vancouver  in  1794,  who  explored  it  to 
its  extremity,  which  he  found  to  be  ia  long. 
148*'  43'  W.,  lat.  ei**  29'  N.  The  shores  on  both 
sides  of  this  bay  are  regular  and  unbroken,  and 
near  the  eoast  is  a  boider  of  low  land,  covered 
with  wood,  which  continues  to  grow  some  dis- 
tance up  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  which 
are  wrapt  in  perpetual  snow.  West  of  the 
inlet,  about  seventy  miles  from  its  entrance,  is  a 
volcano,  observed  by  Vancouver  to  emit  brge 
columns  of  pale  smoke.  As  he  advanced  into 
this  inlet  his  progressy  in  the  month  of  May,  was 
much  impeded  by  ice.  The  inhabitants  were 
similar  in  their  manners  and  general  appear- 
ance to  those  of  Prince  William's  Sound. 

Cook's  Strait,  the  strait  which  divides  the 
two  islands  of  New  Zealand  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

COOL,  V.  a,  V.  n.,  n.  s.  &  a<i§.^  Anglo-Saxon, 
Cooi^cup,  11.  *.  I  etian ;  Germ. 

Cool-headed,  ad^,  I  kuUn ;  Dvtch, 

Co'oLER,  71.  «.  \koekn ;  Swcd. 

Co'oLisB,  A$.  \hfla.    To  cod 

CoCoLLY,  adv.  I  is,    to  reduce 

Co'oLNESS,  n.  t.  J  the  quantity  of 

heat  in  any  substance.  Thence,  metaphorically, 
to  appease  passion ;  to  modeiate  seal ;  to  become 
less  pleased  with ;  lem  anxious  to  obtain  or  ac- 
complish some  object.  When  used  with  lefcienoc 
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fo  the  dittmratSoD  •f  ttropcMftufe^  <SOol  impliif , 
tiie  presenoe  of  «  small  remaining  portion  of 
warmth ;  that  the  substance  approaches  to  cold- 
ness, but  is  not  positively  cold.  Figuratively, 
it  signifies,  Iqke-warm;  wanting  in  zeal ;  having 
entire  self-possession.  Cooler  is,  that  which  can 
reduce  the  heat  of  the  body ;  a  vessel  in  which 
any  thing  is  cooled,  particularly  a  ^vessel  in 
which  wort  is  cooled  by  the  brewer.  Coolness 
is,  moderate  cold ;  incipient  rupture  of  friend- 
ship. Coolly  is,  without  passion  or  violent  emo- 
tion. The  vulgar  phrase  of  to  cool  the  heels, 
means,  to  keep  waiting. 

And  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  walking 
ia  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day.  Genem  iii.  8. 
And  he  cried  and  said.  Father  Abraham,  have 
mercy  on  me,  and  send  Lazarus,  that  he  may  dip  the 
tip  of  his  finger  in  water,  and  eocH  my  tongue  ;  for  I 
am  tormented  in  this  flame.  1aA»  xvi.  24. 

Sittith  thon  there,  my  brother  John^ 
Tbo  seide  Gamelyn, 
Fo  to  eottn  thy  hotte  bodie. 
As  I  did  oaU  myn.  Chtrntw.  Ctmi.  Taia, 

W^hy  takeet  not  of  that  tame  fniit  of  gold  Y 
Ke  sittesC  downe  on  that  same  silver  stoole 
To  rest  thy  weary  person  in  the  shadow  coob  ? 

Bpenaer.     Pa&rie  Qimmm. 
My  iofd  Notthambeila&d  will  soon  be  oonM. 

Shciupooito*  Untty  I K. 

My  hmnoor  shall  not  oool ;    I  will  incense  Ford  to 

doii  vhh  poison ;  I  will  possess  him  with  yellowness, 

ShoJupmrg.    Meny  Wine*  of  Wmdaor. 

This  difference  consisCeth  not  ih  the  heat  or  cookteat 

of  ipirits ;  for  cloves  and  other  spices,  napd&a,  and 

petroleum,  have  exceeding  hot  spirits,  hotter  a  great 

deal  than  oil,  wax,  or  tallow,  bat  not  inflamed. 

Baam'9  NahnU  Biitqfy. 

The  toad  loveth  shade  and  ooolneiM.  Id, 

In  dogs  or  cats  there  i^ipeared  the  same  necessity 

for  B  eoofer  as  in  man.  Harwy  <m  Conmmptiom, 

Hiey  parted  with  such  eoclneat  towards  each  other, 

S9  if  they  scarce  hoped  to  meet  again.  Clarendon, 

Yonder  the  harvest  of  cold  mondis  laid  up. 
Gives  a  fresh  eoolnesi  to  the  royal  cup  ; 
There  ice,  like  cxystal,  firm  and  never  lost. 
Tempers  hot  July  with  December's  frost.         Waller, 
Yon  never  cool  while  you  read  Homer.         Dryden, 
The  sheep  enjoy  the  coolnest  of  the  shade. 

Id,  TtrgU. 

Be  set  his  leg  in  a  pail-full  as  hot  as  he  could  well 

endure  it,  renewing  it  its  it  grew  cool.  Temple. 

Snow  they  use  in  Naples  instead  of  ice,  because, 

ai  they  say,  it  eoeit  or  congeals  any  liquor  sooner. 

AdOton  on  Italy, 
He  will  keep  his  jealousy  to  hamself,  and  repine  in 
private,  because  he  will  be  apt  to  fear  some  ill  effect 
it  loay  produce  in  eooUng  your  love  to  him. 

Id,  Spectator, 

Philander  was  enjoying  the  cool  of  the  morning, 

among  the  dews  that  lay  on  every  thing  about  him, 

and  that  gave  the  air  a  freshness.  Id.  on  Med. 

Jelly  of  currants,  or  the  jelly  of  anv  ripe  subacid 

fruit,  is  eooUny,  and  very  agreeable  to  ihe  stomach. 

Arbutfmot  on  Diet, 

Add  things  wefe  used  only  as  eooiert. 

Id,  on  AHmenfe, 

Motives  that  address  theaselves  coolly  to  our  reason, 

are  fittest  to  be  employed  upon  reasonable  creatures. 

Atterbury. 
Vm  impatient  till  it  be  done ;  I  will  not  give  my- 
Klf  liberty  to  think,  lest  Ishould  cool. 

Conyreve'i  Old  Bachelor, 


Had  they  thought  they  had  been  fi^htiitg  only  oAor 
people's  quarrels,  perhaps  it  might  have  cooled  their 
seal.  Suift* 

Your  first  wort  being  thus  boiled«  lade  off  into  ono 
or  more  coolers,  or  cool-backs,  in  which  leave  the  sul- 
lage  behind,  and  let  it  run  off  fine. 

Mortimer**  Htuhandry, 

CooUri  are  of  two  sorts  \  first,  those  which  produce 
an  immediate  sense  of  cold,  which  arc  such  as  have 
their  parts  in  less  motion  than  those  of  the  organs  of 
feeling;  and  secondly,  such  as,  by  particular  viscidity, 
or  grossness  of  parts,  give  a  greater  consistence  to  the 
animal  fluids  tlnn  they  had  befSoM,  whereby  they  can- 
not oaoTO  so  fast,  and  therefore  will  have  less  of  that 
intestine  force  on  which  their  h^at  depends*  The 
former  are  fruits,  all  acid  liquors,  and  oommon  water  ^ 
and  the  latter  are  such  as  encumbers,  and  all  sub« 
stanoes  producing  viscidity.  Qwnt^, 

She  in  the  gelid  caverns,  woodbine  wiougfat. 
And  fresh  bedewed  with  evor-spouting  streams. 
Sits  cooUy  calm.  Thonuon'i  Summer^ 

These  are  the  sober,  in  whose  coder  braias 
Some  thought  of  immortality  remains ; 
The  rest  too  busy  or  too  gay  to  wait 
On  the  sad  theme,  their  everlasting  state. 
Sport  for  a  day,  and  perish  in  a  night. 
The  foam  upon  the  Waters  not  so  l^ht.  Covoper, 

Chreen  balks  and  furrowed  lands,  the  stream  that 
spreads 
Its  cooling  vapour  o'er  the  dewy  meads. 
Downs  that  almost  escape  the'  inquiring  eye. 
That  melt  and  fade  into  the  distant  sky.  Id. 

COOM,  n.  i,  Fr.  ecume.  Soot  that  gathers 
over  an  oven's  mouth ;  that  iiiatter  that  works  out 
of  the  wheels  of  carriages ;  it  is  used  in  Scotland 
for  the  useless  dust  which  falls  from  large  coals, 

COOMB,  or  Comb,  n.  $.  Fr.comble;  Lat. 
cttffttt/tis.  A  heap ;  a  measure  of  com  containing 
four  bushels. 

CooicB)  n.  I.  Ang.-Sax.  comb.  A  narrow 
valley  enclosed  on  either  side  with  hills. 

COOMB£  (William),  a  miscellaneous  author 
of  respectable  powers,  was  bom  at  Bristol  in 
1741.  His  father  was  a  considerable  merchant, 
and  in  1777  stood  candidate  for  the  city,  but 
died  during  the  canvas.  Mr.  Coombe  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford ;  after  which  he 
is  said  to  have  dissipated  a  handsome  fortune  hi 
fashionable  pursuits.  His  first  publication  was 
a  satire  entitled  the  Diaboliad ;  but  he  did  not 
affix  his  name  to  this  performance ;  nor  indeed 
to  any  of  his  numerous  publications.  His  next 
and  most. voluminous  work  was  The  Devil  upoa 
Two  Sticks  in  England^  4  yols.  12mo.,  publisned 
in  1790,  and  reprinted  1810.  In  1810  also  ap> 
peared  Dr.  Syntax's  Tour  in  Search  of  the  Pictur- 
esque* It  was  inserted  in  the  Poetical  Maga- 
zine, then  in  course  of  publication  at  Mr.. 
Ackennann's;  and  written,  as  the  writer  of  this 
paper  has  heard  the  ingenuous  author  declare, 
according  as  the  fency  of  the  artist  (Rowlandson), 
who  supplied  the  decorations,  suggested  topics 
to  his  mind.  Mr.  Coombe  regularly  pinned  up 
the  sketch  against  a  screen  of  his  apartment  in  the 
king's  bench,  and  wrote  off  his  verses  as  the  painter 
wanted  them.  The  second  part  of  the  Diaboliad 
now  made  its  appearance,  and  two  further  expt 
ditions  of  Dr.  Syntax  ;  but  they  were  the  efforts 
of  a  jaded  muse.  In  1812  Mr.  Ackermann 
published  a  history  of  Westminster  Abbey,  in 
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2  vols.  4to,  by  Mr.  Coombe,  who  also  was  a 
principal  contributor  of  essays,  short  pieces, 
illustrative  of  engravings,  &c.  to  many  of  his 
miscellanies.  He>  also  claimed  the  authorship 
of  the  Letters  that  pass  under  the  name  of  Lord 
Littleton.*  His  last  poem  was  the  History  of 
Johnny  Qus  Genus.  Mr.  Coombe,  as  we  have 
noticed,  was  fashionable  and  dissipated  in  youth; 
and  became  an  inmate,  in  cojisequence,  of  the 
king's  bench  prison  and  its  rules  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  we  believe.  He  stated  indeed 
that  a  portion  of  this  restraint  was  voluntaiy, 
and  with  a  view  to  secure  some  property  to  a 
younger  branch  of  his  family.  But  he  was 
always  cheerful,  gentlemanly,  and  interesting  in 
his  conversation.  During  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  literature  was  his  principal  support.  His 
death  took  place  in  his  eighty-second  year,  at 
his  lodgings  in  Lambeth-road,  June  18th,  1823. 

COOP,  V.  fl.  &n.  •.•)     Icel.  kuppa;   Swed. 

Co'oPER,  n.s.  ^kopp;    Dutch    ^VP^i 

Co'oPEBAGE,  n.  s.  J  Ang.-Sax.  cyf.  lliat 
which  keeps  or  holds:  a  barrel;  a  cage;  a  pen 
for  animals.  To  coop,  therefore,  is  to  pen  up ; 
lo  circumscribe ;  tp  enclose.  It  is  mostly  used 
with  the  intensitive  particle  tfp,  and  generally 
implies  somewhat  of  close  restraint.  A  cooper  is 
a  man  who  makes  that  sort  of  coops  called  bar- 
rels, casks,  Sec. ;  and  a  cooperage  is  a  place  in 
which  he  carries  on  his  trade ;  also  the  price 
paid  for  his  work. 

That  pale,  that  white-faced  shqre. 
Whose  foot  spams  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides. 
And  eoops  from  other  lands  her  islanders. 

Shakspeare.  King  John. 

The  Englishmen  did  coop  up  the  lord  Ravenstein, 
that  he  stirred  not ;  and  likewise  held  in  strait  siege 
the  town.  Bacon. 

Gracchus  was  slain  the  day  the  chickens  refused  to 
eat  out  of  the  coop ;  and  Claudius  Pulcher  underwent 
the  like  success  when  ho  contemned  the  tripudiary 
augurations.  Broum, 

The  contempt  of  all  other  knowledge,  as  if  it  were 
nothing  in  comparison  of  law  or  physick,  of  astrology 
or  chymistry,  coopt  the  understanding  vp  within  nar- 
row bounds,  and  hinders  it  from  looking  abroad  into 
other  provinces  of  the  intellectual  world.  Locke. 

They  are  cooped  m  close  by  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
tries, and  the  strict  guards  of  those  whose  interest  it 
is  to  keep  them  ignorant.  Id. 

There  were  a  great  many  crammed  capons  together 
in  a  ooop.  ^  L*  Estrange, 

In  the  taking  of  a  town  the  poor  escape  better  than 
the  rich ;  for  the  one  is  let  go,  and  the  other  is  plun- 
dered and  cooped  vp.  Id. 

Twice  conquered  cowards,    now  your   shame   is 
shown. 
Cooped  up  a  second  time  within  your  town ! 
Who  dare  not  issue  forth  in  open  field. 

Drjfden^t  ^neid. 

The  Trojans  cooped  within  their  walls  so  long. 
Unbar  their  gates,  and  issue  in  a  throng.  Id, 

What !  coop  whole  armies  in  our  walls  again  ? 

Pope. 

Societies  of  artificers  and  tradesmen,  belonging  to 

some  towns  corporate,  such  as  weavers  and  coopers, 

by  virtue  of  their  charters,  pretend  to  privilege  and 

'jurisdiction.  ChUd, 

Tifl  the  cruel  gripe, 

Hiat  lean,  hard-handed  Poverty  inflicts. 
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The  hope  of  better  things,  the  chance  to  win. 

The  wish  to  shine,  the  thirst  to  be  amused. 

That  at  die  sound  of  winter's  hoary  wing 

Unpeople  all  our  counties  of  such  herds 

Of  fluttering,  loitering,  cringing,  begging,  loose 

And  wanton  vagrants,  as  make  London,  vast 

And  boundless  as  it  is,  a  crowded  coop.      Cowper,      ^ 

COOP£%  n.s.    Fr.  cotip^.     A  motion  in 
dancing. 

Cooper  (Anthony-Ashley),  first  earl  of  Shaftes-     | 
buiy.    See  SdAPTESBuaT. 

Cooper  (John  Gilbert),  a  celebrated  author 
of  the  last  century,  was  bom  in  1723 ;  and  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  family  in  Nottingham-     I 
shire.     He  resided  at  Thurgarton  priory,  which 
was  granted  by  king  Henry  VIII.  to  William 
Cooper,  one  of  his  ancestors.    Alter  studying 
under  Dr.  John  NicoU,  at  Westminster  school, 
he  became  in  1743,  a  Fellow  Commoner   of 
Trinity   College  Cambridge;   but   quitted  the 
university  on   his   marriage  with  Susanna  the 
daughter  of  William  Wright,  Esq.,  recorder  of 
Leicester.    In  1745  he  published  the  Power  of 
Harmony,  a  poem  in4to;   and  in  1746,  and 
1747,  several  essays  and  poems,  signed  Phila- 
lethes,  in  Dodsley's  musseum.     With  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Rev.  John  Jackson  of  Leicester, 
he  published  w  ith  his  name.  The  life  of  So- 
crates, collected  from  the  Memorabilia  of  Xeoo- 
Ehon  and  the  Dialogue  of  Plato,  and  illustrated 
y  Aristotle,  Diodorus    Siculus,    Cicero,  &c. 
1749,  8vo.    In  1754  appeared  his  Letters  on 
Taste,  8vo;  an  elegant  volume,  on  which  no 
small  share  of  his  reputation  is  founded ;  and 
in  1755,  The  Tomb  of  Shakspeare,  a  Vision, 
4to.    In  1756  he  assisted  Moore  in  the  publi- 
cation of  The  World ;  and  attempted  to  rouse 
the  indignation  of  his  countrymen  against  the 
Hessians,  then  brought  over  to  defend  the  na- 
tion, in  a  poem  called  the  Genius  of  Britain, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Pitt.    In  1758  he  published 
Epistles  to  the  Great,  from  Aristippus  in  Re- 
tirement, 4to.;   and  Tlie'  Call  of    Aristippus, 
Epistle  IV.,  to  Mark  Akenside,  M.D.    Also,  A 
Father's  Advice  to  his  Son,  in  4to.     In  1759 
followed  Ver  Vert ;  or,  the  Nunnery  Parrot ;  an 
Heroic  Poem,  in  four  cantos,  inscribed  to  the 
abbess  of  D  •  •  *,  4to ;  and,  in  1764,  Poemi 
on  Several  Subjects,  by  the  author  of  the  Life 
of  Socrates ;  with  a  prefatory  Advertisement  by 
Mr.  Dodsley.    He  died  at  his  father's  bouse  in 
May-fair,  after  a  long  and  excruciating  illness 
arising  from  the  stone,  April  14th,  1769. 

Cooper  (Samuel  and  Alexander),  two  emi- 
nent English  miniature  painters.  Samuel  was 
born  in  1609,  and  bred  under  his  uncle  John 
Hoskins.  He  derived,  however,  his  principal 
excellence  from  studying  the  works  of  Van- 
dyke. His  pencil  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 
head,  in  which,  with  all  its  dependences,  espe- 
cially the  hair,  he  was  inimitable.  He  died  in 
1672;  and  his  pieces  are  universally  admired 
all  over  Europe,  selling  for  incredible  prices. 
His  brother,  Alexander,  became  limner  te 
Christina  queen  of  Sweden. 

Cooper,  in  geography,  a  large  navigable 
river  of  Uie  United  Stotes,  which  joins  the 
Ashley,  below  Charleston  city  in  south  Carolina. 
These  form  a  spacious  and  convenient  harbour, 
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which  oommutiicates  with  the  ocean,  just  below 
Sullivan's  Island,  which  it  leaves  on  the  north 
se?eo  miles  south-east  of  the  city.  In  these 
nveis  the  tide  rises  six  feet  and  a  half,  l^e 
Cooper  is  a  mile  wide  at  the  ferry,  nine  miles 
above  Charleston. 

Cooper,  King's,  an  officer  in  every  custom- 
house and  excise  office. 

Coopers,  Company  op  the 
Mystery  op,  was  incorporated 
io  1530.  Their  coat  of  arms  is 
emblazoned ;  party  per  pale  gu/es 
and  or  a  chevron  between  three 
hoops  in  a  chief  azure, 

COOPERATE,  r.a.'v     Fr.  cooperer  ;  Ital. 

Coo'PERATiON,  n.  8.    i  cooperare ;  Sp.  coope- 

Coo'PERATiVE, fl($'.     \rar;    Lat.    cooperare, 

Coo'perator,  n.  «.     i  To  labor  in  conjunc- 

Coo'PERANT,  adj.       J  tion  with  to  the  same 

end ;  to  concur  vnth  another  person  or  thing  in 

producing  the  same  eflFect     It  has  with  before 

the  agent,  and   to  before  the  end.    Conjunct 

labor  employed  to  one  purpose. 

It  puzdeth  and  perplexeth  the  conceits  of  many, 
tbtt  perhaps  would  otherwise  cooperate  with  him,  and 
makes  a  man  walk  almost  alone  to  his  own  ends. 

Bacon, 

We  might  work   any  effect  without  and  against 

maiUiT'j  and  this  not  holpen  by  the  cooperation  of 

ao^ls  or  spirits,  but  only  by  the  unity  and  harmony 

<>f  aatore.  Id.  Natural  History, 

For  age  with  virtue  is  ccoperatioe.         Daoiet. 

His  mercy  will  not  forgive  offenders,  or  hb  benig- 
nity cooperate  to  their  conversions. 

BroumeU  Vulgar  Errourt. 

By  giving  man  a  free  will,  he  allows  man  that 
highest  satisfaction  and  privilege  of  cooperating  to  his 
own  felicity.      *  Boyle, 

All  these  causes  cooperating,  must,  at  last,  weaken 
their  motion.  Cheyne*»  Philotophical  Principles, 

The  special  acta  and  impressions  by  which  the  Di- 
vine Spirit  introduces  this  charge,  and  how  far  human 
l»l>«Tty  cooperates  with  it,  are  subjects  beyond  our 
woprehcnsion.  Rogers, 

Vanity  often  cooperates  with  curiosity,  for  he  that 
is  an  hearer  in  one  place,  wishes  to  qualify  himself 
to  be  a  principal  speaker  in  some  inferior  company, 
ttd  therefore  more  attention  is  given  to  narrations 
than  any  thing  else  in  conversation.   .  Johnson. 

If  I  might  venture  to  appeal  to  what  is  so  much 
ontof  fashion  in  Paris,  I  mean  to  experience,  I 
Aould  tell  you,  that  in  my  course  I  have  known, 
»ad,  acooiding  to  my  measure,  have  cooperated  with 
Kre*tmen;  and  I  have  never -yet  seen  any  plan 
which  has  not  been  mended  by  the  observations  of 
thoae  who  were  much  inferior  in  understanding  to  the 
P^non  who  look  the  lead  in  the  business.         Burke, 

I  Kom  to  take  advantage  of  the  eagerness  of  your 
»al,  and  to  prove  that  I  think  the  sincerity  of  your 
real  and  attachment  needs  no  such  test,  I  will  make 
y«»r  interest  cooperate  with  your  principle ;  I  will 
qnarter  many  of  you  on  the  public  supply,  instead  of 
««ung  on  you  to  contribute  to  it.  Sheridan. 

COOPERING,  is  the  art  of  manufacturing  and 
keeping  in  repair  casks  and  other  vessels  us^  for 
manufecturing,  containing,  and  transporting  vari- 
ous kinds  of  .liquids.  It  must  have  been  a  trade 
*hnost  coeval  with  the  dawn  of  history,  it  being 
of  the  very  first  necessity ;  for,  humble  as  it  seems, 


the  art  of  coopering  has  enabled  man  to  possess 
and  retain  the  richest  viands  of  foreign  climes : 
it  promotes  and  fiicilitates  the  export  and  import 
of  the  "produce  of  distant  countries :  it  has,  there- 
fore, enriched  the  merchant,  supplied  the  wants 
and  luxuries  of  the  people,  augmented  the  public 
revenue  of  all  civilised  countries,  and  given 
spirit  to  navigation.  It  is  impossible,  in  reflect- 
ing on  the  utility  of  this  trade,  not  to  feel  that  it 
contributes  a  much  greater  quota  of  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life,  than  it  at  first  appears 
to  do. 

The  trade  in  London  is  divided  into  several 
ramifications,  and  the  persons  carrying  it  on,  as 
well  as  the  journeymen,  are  confined  to  their  re»-. 
pective  departments.  1.  The  butt-cooper  is  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  all  kinds  of  casks  for 
breweries,  &c.  also  puncheons  and  hogsheads 
for  distilleries.  His  working  tooh  are  but 
few  in  number ;  the  first,  an  adze,  similar  to  the 
same  tool  made  use  of  by  carpenters^  except 
that  the  handle  is  shorter,  being  only  about  ten 
inches  long :  he  has  also  an  axe,  and,  with  this 
and  the  adze,  he  reduces  the  staves  to  the  form 
he  wishes.  He  has  also  a  bench,  consisting  of  a 
piece  of  simple  plank,  and  generally  four  or  five 
feet  long,  and  one  foot  wide,  standing  on  four 
feet,  raised  to  about  two  feet  high  at  one  end, 
and  eighteen  inches  at  the  other,  forming  an  in- 
clined plane  on  its  top.  There  are  a  stop  and  two 
upright  keeps  at  each  end  of  the  top  of  the  bench, 
which  serve  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  stave 
firmly  on  it,  in  the  operation  of  jointing.  Their 
planes  consist  of  two  or  three  only,  called  join- 
ters, similar  to  the  same  kind  of  tool  used  by 
joiners.  The  butt-cooper's  is  from  three  to  four 
feet  long,  with  which  he  makes  all  his  joints ;  it 
requires  to  be  kept  in  good  order,  and  to  be  ex- 
actly true  on  its  face,  the  mouth  of  the  plane  small, 
and  the  iron  thin  and  sharp. 

The  shave,  a  machine  similar  to  a  tool  called 
a  spoke-shave,  is  of  rather  larger  dimensions 
than  the  common  one  used  by  carpenters.  But 
coopers  use  them  of  various  sizes.  It  is  a  shar- 
pened piece  of  hardened  metal,  with  two  legs  let 
mto  a  small  block  of  beech  wood,  rounded  on 
the  face,  and  shaped  at  the  ends  so  as  to  be  held 
in  the  hand  by  the  workman ;  the  iron  is  sharpened 
^  planes  are,  and  it  is  fixed  in  the  stock  by  two 
small  wedges.  With  this  tool  the  cooper  smooths 
and  finishes  the  inside  and  outside  of  all  his 
casks,  rounds  and  shapes  their  edges,  and,  in 
fine,  finishes  his  work  for  use.  The  tool  called 
a  tooth,  commonly,  the  old  woman's  tooth,  is 
made  not  unlike  the  shave,  except  the  iron  which 
is  in  feet  the  tooth.  It  is  very  narrow  and  sharp, 
approaching  an  arris,  and  is  used  for  making 
grooves  round  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  staves, 
to  receive  the  ends  of  the  cask.  They  use  also 
a  series  of  bits,  called  centre  and  doweling  bits ; 
the  former  for  making  perforations  to  insert 
cocks  and  other  conveniences  for  filling  or  empty- 
ing casks ;  the  latter  for  boring  the  edges  of  two 
opposite  joints,  in  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  ves- 
sels requiring  to  be  doweled  together. 

Doweling  is  no  more  than  fixing  oaken  pins 
in  the  joints ;  and  is  made  use  of  only  in  large 
vessels,  to  prevent  the  joints  fit)m  swagging  from 
their  places ;  it  is  of  the  greatest  utility,  and  a 
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good    cooper   nerer   ncgleeto  it ;    it    is  con* 

iioed  to  the  tops  and  bottoms  only.  A  hoop, 
tecbnicallyy  if  to  the  cooper  a  model,  into  whicln 
he  tits  aU  his  staves ;  this  model  or  hoop  is  of 
ascCTtaaned  dimensions,  and  is  as  various  as  the 
onmerous  different  vessels  made  use  of:  for  in^ 
stance,  they  have  a  hoop  for  butts,  hogsheads, 
puncfaeoBa,  barrels,  and  all  other  caisks  required 
for  the  difTevent  quantities  of  liquids  to  be  vended 
at  a  buttK:oopery,  on  a  large  scale.  These  are 
laid  down,  and  the  work  is  divided  among  the 
most  expert  in  their  several  ways. 

Some  men  are  em^^yed  in  hewing  the  staves, 
and  reducing  them  to  their  lengths;  others  in 
jointing  and  fitting  them  into  the  hoop;  and 
aome  in  preparing  the  tops  and  bottoms ;  while 
others  are  cleaning  and  smoothing  the  staves  to 
reeeive  the  ends  and  finai  hooping.  The  staves 
made  use.  of  by  the  butt-oooper,  are  invariably 
of  oak,  and  until  very  latsiy  were  wholly  imported 
from  the  Baltic,  and  sold  in  the  market  by  a  mer* 
chant,  called  the  slave  merdiant.  -  The  staves  are 
imported  in  the  several  laigths  required,  and  sold 
by  the  thousand,  under  the  following  designations, 
VIZ.  pipe  staves  about  ^je  feet  six  inches  U>ng,  two 
incheb  thick,  and  six  inches  wide;  hogshead 
staves  four  feet  long;  barrel  staves  three  feet  six 
inches  long.  There  ai'e  idso  to  be  met  with,  long 
and  short  headings ;  the  former  ran  about  tfiirty 
inches  in  length,  and  the  l^er  from  twenty  to 
twenty-four  inches;  these  various  staves  an 
found  to  meet  most  of  the  required  purposes  of 
coopery.  The  retail  dealer  sorts  and  divides 
them  wt  the  coneumer  into  the  best  pipe  staves, 
seconds,  &e.  and  the  same  to  the  hogshead,  and 
barrel  staves.  The  headings  are  sold  generally 
as  imoorted ;  Dantzic  and  Hamburgh  staves  are 
coQsideied  the  best;  although  great  quantities 
ane  imported  from  Riga,  Memel,  and  Konigs^ 
berg,  ^yhen  all  comraunicatioB  with  the  Baltic 
was  stopped  in  the  late  war,  staves  rose  as  high  as 
£500  per  thousand,  and  the  smaller  in  proportion. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  introduction  of  staves  from 
Caoadav  which  soon  superseded  the  necessity  of 
the  importation  from  the  i3altic;  and  there  is  now 
in  the  market,  torn  our- own  possessions  in  Ame- 
rica, abundance  ef  all  descriptions,  sold  at  two- 
thirds  the  price  of  those  from  the  Baltic :  they 
are,  however,  not  found  to  be  so  durable,  but 
they  work  better,  and  make  a  neater  article. 

Iron,  the  cooper  is  not  in  need  of,  because  its 
place  can  be  supplied  with  other  materials,  ex- 
cept for  his  working  tools.  But  £ngland 
abounding  in  iron,  it  is  fiaund  economical  to  make 
our  hooping  of  that  metal.  Iron  hoops  are  ob- 
viously the  best  for  the  butt-cooper,  whose  staves 
%re  usually  ef  good  substance;  but  in  cases  in 
which  the  staves  are  thin,  iron  hoops  should  be 
avoided,  or  at  least  but  partially  employed.  The 
oxide  of  iron,  of  which  these  hoops  supply  abun- 
dance, commonly  known  as  rust,  eatt  away 
and  destroys  the  wood  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact,  as  well  as  the  hooping  itsdf.  Foreign 
casks  are  seldom  bound  by  irdh;  not  always 
from  the  want  of  the  metal,  but  from  fency- 
ing  that  it  nu&y  be  injurious  to  their  contents ; 
it  is  particularly  avoided  in  France,  and  in- 
deed, u  all  wine  countries :  in  France  the  best 
coopery  is   practised.    The   hooping  is    sold. 


as  most  iron  woiik  usually  if,  by  the  hmdrttdL  m 
various  lengths,  previously  wrought  in  a  miill  at 
tiie  furaaces,  of  great  variety  of  thicknMi.  It  is 
cut  by  the  cooper  to  the  length  he  requires  to 
hoop  his  butts,  or  other  vessels,  punched  at  the 
lap,  and  cold  rivetted.  Previously  to  putting  on 
the  hooping,  the  staves  are  dried,  either  by  being 
exposed  to  an  open  fire,  or  in  kilns ;  Ciie  latter 
IP  now  the  most  approved  in  large  manufactories. 
9-  The  rundlet-cooper  carries  on  a  second 
hraadi  of  this  trade ;  he  makes  use  of  all  the 
|P(^  used  by  the  butt-cooper,  except  that 
his  collection  may  be  on  a  smaller  scale.  This 
manufiuiturer  makes  the  bottles  of  various  small 
contents  for  the  use  of  the  distiller,  who  sends 
out  his  spirits  in  them,  consisting  of  bottles,  from 
one  gallon  and  upwards  to  twenty  galkms ;  he 
uses  the  long  and  short  headings,  which  be  rends 
into  two  or  more  in  thickness,  aoooiding  to  the 
substance  required  in  his  bottles.  This  is  an  ex- 
tensive bmncn  of  business. 

3.  The  dry-<x)oper  finds  his  employmaot  ia 
manufacturing  hogsheads,  and  casks  for  oontain- 
ing  every  kind  of  dry  produce:  the  leadiag*  fea- 
ture of  the  employment  in  his  line,  is  the  laakii^ 
of  hcgsheadd  tor  sugar.  His  Vxds  aie  of  the  same 
descriptioi»  as  belom  named,  but  he  vorks  the 
staves  out  of  all  kinds  of  wood,  and  is  not  obliged 
to  be  so  near  in  his  fittings,  as  the  batt  randlet 
coopers.  It  is  an  extensive  line  of  business  at  ail 
sea-ports,  in  which  great  exports  are  constantly 
makmg  :  he  supplies  casks  to  pack  the  sappli^ 
in,  of  all  dry  articles,  for  both  army  and  nary, 
as  clothing  and  hats;  iMsides  milltaiyL  stores, 
which  are,  for  convenience,  usually  packed  in 
casks.  His  business  is  also  extensive  m  supply- 
ing suitable  and  secure  resseis  for  tfie  apothe- 
cary general  to  the  army,  whose  medicines  are 
forwarded  in  a  dry  state,  securely  enclosed  in 
casks,  prepared  by  the  dry-cooper. 

4.  The  white-cooper  manuifartores   all   such 
domestic  utensils  as  are  used  in  private  brewing, 
washing  and  dairies ;  sudi  as  drams  pails,  and  every 
convenience  required  for  the  multiplied  purposes 
of  our  domestic  economy.    At  th^ white-coopers 
is  to  be  found  the  most  extensive  employment  of 
the  staves  called  long  and  short  headings.     He 
proceeds  in  the  manufecturing  of  his  goods  ia  a 
similar  way  to  the  butt-cooper;  but  rends  his 
staves  into  several  thicknesses,  in  order  to  nuke 
bis  articles  lighter,  and  better  adapted  to  their 
required  purooses.     He  makes  use   of   saany 
dinerent   kiiMs   of    hoops;    buying    the    inm 
hoops  by  weight,  ready  milled  and  fit  lor  use ; 
he  having  ouly  to  fit  and  cold  rivet  them  on  all 
his  vessels  bound  by  iron  hooping..    Manj   of 
the  articles  manufactured  by  this  tradesman,  are 
secured  by  wooden  hoops ;  for  instance,  ail  tubs 
used  in  laundries  and  dairies;  diese,  known  to 
the  trade  by  the  name  of  white  hoops,  are  gene* 
rally  rended  out  of  ash  wood.  The  white-cooper, 
to  accommodate  the  housekeeper,  usually  keejpa  a 
shop,  at  which    may  be    found   exposed     for 
sale,  various  articles  required  in  domestic  con- 
cerns.   In  London,  to  this  branch  of  coopery,  is 
sometimes  added  turnery,  whidi,  in  a  retail  shop, 
supplies  all  kinds  of  brushes  and  baskets,  with 
many  other  articles  both  fonvenient  and  uselVil. 

5.  The  wine^eooper  is  a  person  employed  in 
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dnwing  off,  bottf  inff,  «nd  packing  wine,  mntoy 
or  malt  tiquon  In  London,  many  pertons  m\<m 
this  business  only,  and  keep  in  their  employ  so- 
▼end  assistants.  It  is  common  for  persons  of  the 
fimt  consequence  to  employ  the  wine-cooper  to 
take  charge  of  their  wines.  He  has  stipuhited 
piices  lor  all  he  does,  charging  his  bottling  off  by 
the  pipe,  batf-pipe^  or  as  it  may  happen;  he 
keeps  a  working  butt-cooper  in  his  employ  to>  re- 
pair and  job  in  the  upholding,  and  supporting, 
the  several  casks  in  which  wine  and  spirits  are 
oootaiDed.       ' 

Under  the  trade  of  the  Cooper,  may  also  be 
iocladed  the  manufacture  of  canteens,  or  those 
small  vessels  of  wood  in  which  soldiers,  when  on 
their  march,  or  in  the  field,  carry  their  liquor. 
These  were  formerly  made  of  tin,  but  the  use  of 
wooden  canteens  has  for  some  time  been  general 
ID  the  British  armies,  lliey  are  made,  in  shape, 
veiy  like  barrels,  cylindrieai,  seven  inches  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  and  four  inches  long  on  the 
outside,  holding  three  pints.  These  vessels  have 
for  several  years  been  manufactured  on  a  large 
scale  at  the  Ordvance  Wharf,  Westminster  Bridge. 
Tke  wood  made  use  of  is  the  best  foreign  oak, 
and  Mr.  Smart,  of  Che  above  wharf,  has  obtained 
his  majesty's  letters  patent,  for  an  improved  me- 
thod of  preparing  timber,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
shrinking; 

Themaau&cturing  of  backs  and  vats  for  brewers 
and  distillers  does  not  necessarily  belong  to 
coopering,  it  being  a  distinct  branch  of  trade,  and 
peiformM  by  persons  called  back  and  vat- 
Bakers:  Aey  work  in  English  oak  commonly,  and 
take  care  to  select  that  which  is  ^soundest  and 
freest  from  knots,  and  saw  it  out  into  two  inch, 
two  and  a  half,  and  three  inch  planks,  which  are 
laid  by  for  seasoning.  We  add  a  few  particulars 
of  this  art  as  having  grown  out  of  that  of  which 
we  have  just  treated.  Carpenters  work  at  this 
business,  as  the  machines  are  of  all  shapes ;  for 
instance,  the  coolers  for  breweries  are  commonly 
eUoDg  squares,  and  are  made  by  this  tradesman. 
The  cnly  particulars  required  m  making  good 
soolers,  is  that  the  sides  be  adequately  strong, 
the  joints  well  fitted,  and  the  whole  not  too  deep. 
The  sides  of  a  cooler  of  ordinanr  dimensions^ 
Aoald  be  at  least  two  inches  and  a  half  thick; 
the  ioints  should  be  weU  ploughed  and  tongued ; 
(he  bottoms  should  be  jointed  in  a  similar  way, 
^  these  will  reauire  doweling;  the  ends  are 
grooved  into  the  sides ;  and  the  whole  is  spilled 
together  with  iron  pins.  These  vessels  are  some- 
tines  scorched  or  charred  in  their  insides,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  preventing  their  decay,  and 
^  the  too  rapid  acidity  of  the  liquor  exposed 
to  cool  in  them.  Mash-tuns,  the  under  ana  jack 
hacks,  working  tuns,  and  store  vats,  for  the  still 
and  brewhouse,  are  best  manufactured  at  the 
hack-makers,  as  every  thing  he  does  is  on  a  large 
scale.  He  keeps  materials  better  adapted  to 
the  {mrpose  than  can  be  found  at  the  butt-coo- 
ptts.  The  above  vessels  are  usually  made 
round ;  and  they  are  prepared  in  a  similar  man- 
D^  to  those  of  the  butt-maker,  except  that  their 
staves  are  generally  of  English  oak.  Some  of  these 
▼ats  are  immense,  particularly  those  called  store 
▼ais,  containing  from  twenty  to  thirty  butts  and 
upwards;  tlie  hoops  are  necessarily  of  iron,  very 


strong,  and  fiwqueBtly  joined  bv  a  nut  and  screw 
rivet,  which  alUws  of  reinoTal  in  case  of  repair 
and  accident. 

CooPE»'s  IsLAvn,  one  of  the  lesser  Viigia 
Isles,  in  the  West  Indies,  situated  south-west  of 
Ginger  Island,  and  uninhabited.  It  is  five 
miles  long  and  one  broad.  Lat.  18°  5'  N.,  long. 
63°  5r  W. 

Cooper's  Town,  a  post-town  of  New  York, 
in  Otsego  County,  and  the  chief  town  of  the 
country  round  Otsego.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
at  the  80uth«west  end  of  the  lake,  twelve  miles 
north-west  of  Cherry  Valley,  and  seventy-fhiee 
west  of  Albany.  It  is  built  on  a  plan  regularly 
laid  out  in  squares. 

Cooper's  Town,  a  town  of  Pennsylvania, 
situaiod  on  the  Susquehanna.  Water  is  brought 
here  from  West  Mountains,  by  a  oonduit  of  47C 
pipes. 

COaPTATE,  t;.  a.  %     Fr.  coopter ;  Lai,  coop- 

Coopta'tioit,  n,s.  I  Uart,  To  choose ;  adop- 
tion; assumption. 

Dubitation  is  the  beginning  of  all  knowledge:  I 
eonfesft  tkic  ii  true  in  the  flnt  eleetien  and  eooptatwi^ 
of  a  friend,  to  come  into  the  tnie  knowledge  of  him  fay 
qoeriae  and  doubts.  Mowel. 

COO'RDAIN,  V.  a,  ^     Lat.  con  and  or^ 

Coo'rdinate,  adj,       f  nare.  To  keep  within 

Coo'RDiNATELY,n.<.   >the  same  limits,  class, 

Coo'rdinateness  n.8.  i  rank,  or  station.    Co- 

Coo'rdination,  n.  «.  J  ordinate    is    holding 

the  same  rank ;  not  being  subordinate.    Thus, 

shell-fish  may  be  divided  into  two  coordinate 

kinds,  crustaceotts  and  testaceous ;  each  of  which 

is  again  divided  into  many  species,  subordinate 

to  the  kind,  but  coordinate  to  each  other     The 

meaning  of  the  kindred  words  is  obvious. 

In  this  high  coait  of  parliament  there  it  a  rare  o»- 
ordination  of  power,  a  wholesome  mixture  betwixt 
monarchy,  optimacy,  and  democracy. 

Hawel'i  Pr&-^mmence  of  PaHiammi. 

When  these  petty  intrigues  of  a  play  are  so  ill 
ordered,  that  they  have  no  coherence  with  the  other, 
I  m«it  grant  that  Lysidias  has  reason  to  tax  that  want 
of  due  connexion ;  for  eoot^imaHon  in  a  play  is  as 
dangexoos  and  unnatural  as  in  a  state. 

Jkydtm  om  DramatSfi  Ptag. 

The  word  Analysis  signifies  the  general  and  particu- 
lar heads  of  a  disooarse,  with  their  mutual  connec- 
tions, both  €oarSnat9  and  sabordinafte^  drawn  out  into 
one  or  more  tables.  Wattt. 

COORG,  a  district  of  Southern  India,  in  the 
Western  Ghauts,  situated  between  the  province 
of  Mysore  and  Malabar.  Its  chief  produce  is  ' 
spices,  sandal-wood,  teak-timber,  and  rice.  The 
woods  abound  with  elephants  and  wild  beasts. 
Considerable  importations  of  rice  have  lately 
been  made  from  this  distcict  into  the  Mysore. 
Here  the  nvex  Cauvery  l^s  its  source,  but  Coorg 
contains  scarcely  any  towns.  The  rajah  and  his 
femily  reside  in  the  fortress  of  Mercara.  The 
rajahs  are  mentioned  as  independent  princes  by 
Ferishta  in  1583,  and  the  present  family  have 
reigned  since  the  year  1632.  They  are  of  the 
Nair  caste,  and  the  sovereign  is  termed  the  Vir 
Raiah.  One  of  the  rajahs  formerly  made  a 
hedge  and  ditch  along  his  whole  eastern  boun- 
dary ;  and  they  retained  their  iodependence  till 
the  year  1773,  when  Hyder  Ali  subjugated  them.. 
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Tippoo  ordered  the  royal  fitmily  to  be  removed 
from  Bednore  to  the  fort  of  Periapatam ;  whence 
the  rajah  escaped  in  the  year  1788,  and,  by  the 
assistance  of  a  few  brave  subjects,  expelled  the 
armies  of  Tippoo  from  Coorg.  Opportunely  for 
this  prince  the  British,  in  the  year  1791,  declared 
war  against  Tippoo,  and,  as  he  enabled  general 
Abercrombie's  array  to  reach  Mysore,  lord  Com- 
wallis  insisted,  as  one  of  the  articles  of  peace 
with  Tippoo,  that  he  should  relinquish  all  so- 
vereignty over  Coorg,  and  include  it  in  the  ceded 
territories.  The  rajah  of  Coorg  afterwards  co- 
operated with  the  British  army  under  general 
Stuart;  and,  en  the  downfal  of  Tippoo,  was 
guaranteed  the  free  and  uscontroled  management 
of  his  territory. 

COOT,  n.  J.  Fr.  cotie  ;  Dut.  maer-koet  A 
small  black  water-fowl,  seen  often  in  fens  and 
marshes. 

•  A  lake,  the  hatint 

Of  cooii,  and  of  the  fishing  cormorant* 

Jhyden't  F(Met. 

COOTE  (Sir  Eyre),  an  eminent  British  ge- 
neral, vras  bom  in  1726.  In  1745  he  served  in 
Britain  against  the  rebels;  and,  in  1756,  went 
out  to  the  East  Indies,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  in  many  important  actions,  particularly 
at  the  siege  of  Pondicherry,  for  which  he  was 
presented  with  a  diamond-hilted  sword  by  the 
directors  of  the  East  India  Company.  In  1769 
he  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  Com- 
pany's forces ;  but  about  the  end  of  the  following 
year  he  quitted  Madras,  and  returned  to  England, 
where  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Fort  St. 
George,  and  made  knight  of  the  Bath.  In  1781 
he  went  again  to  India,  as  commander-in-chief, 
and,  in  the  following  year,  with  10,000  men,  de^ 
feated  Hyder  Ali  at  the  head  of  150,000.  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  died  at  Madras  in  U83,  and  his 
body  was  brought  to  England,  and  interred  at 
Rockwoodj  in  Hampshire.  The  East  India 
Company  erected  a  fine  monument  to  his  me^ 
mory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

COOTS,  or  CooTSTOWN,  a  town  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  Berks  county,  situated  on  a  branch  of 
Sauhoca  Creek,  seventeen  miles  N.N.  E.  of 
Reading,  and  north-west  by  north  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

COP,  «.  s,  Ang-Sax.  cop ;  Dut.  kop ;  Ger. 
kopf;  Wei.  cappa;  Ital.  copo ;  Lat.  caput.  The 
head;  the  top  of  any  thing;  any  thing  rising  to 
a  head ;  as  a  cop,  vulgarly  cock,  of  hay ;  a  cob- 
castle,  properly  cop-castle,  a  small  castle,  or 
house  on  a  hill ;  a  cob  of  cherry-stones,  for  cop, 
a  pile  of  stones  one  laid  upon  another;  a  tuft  on 
the  head  of  birds. 

The  gan  I  on  this  hill  to  gone. 
And  found  upon  the  coppe  a  wone. 

Chaucer,  The  Home  of  Fame, 
HiB  herd  as  any  sowe  or  fox  was  rede. 
And  thereto  brode  as  though  it  were  a  spade. 
Upon  the  cop  right  of  his  nose  he  hade 
A  wert,  and  thereon  stode  a  tufte  of  hcres 
Rede  as  the  bristles  of  a  sowes  eres. 

Id,     Prol,  to  Cant,  Tales, 

COPAIBA,  or  balsam  of  copaiba,  a  liquid 

resinous  juice,  flowing  from  incisions  made  in 

tlie  trunk   of  the  copaifera  balsamum.    It  is 


transparent,  of  a  whitish  or  pale-yellowiah  color, 
an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  bitterish  pungent  taste. 
It  is  usually  about  the  consistence  of  oil,  or  a 
little  thicker :  when  long  kept,  it  becomes  nearly 
as  thick  as  honey,  retaining  its  clearness;  bat 
does  not  grow  dry  or  solid,  as  most  other  resinous 
juices  do.  There  is,  indeed,  a  thick  sort  of 
balsam  of  copaiba,  which  is  not  transparent,  and 
generally  has  a  portion  of  turbid  water  liquor  at 
the  bottom.  This  sort  is  probably  either  adul- 
terated by  the  mixture  of  other  substances,  or 
has  been  extracted  by  coction  from  the  bark  and 
branches  of  the  tree :  its  smell  and  taste  are 
much  less  pleasant  than  those  of  the  genuine 
balsam.  Pure  balsam  of  copaiba  dissolves  en- 
tirely in  rectified  spirit,  esplecially  if  the  meu- 
struum  be  previously  alkalised :  the  solution  has 
a  very  fragrant  smell.  Distilled  vrith  water,  it 
yields  a  large  quantity  of  a  limpid  essential  oil ; 
and  in  a  strong  heat,  without  addition,  a  blae 
oil.  The  balsam  of  copaiba  is  a  useful  corro- 
borating detergent  medicine,  accompanied  wiih 
a  degree  of  irritation.  It  strengthens  the  nervous 
system;  in  large  doses  proves  purgative,  pro- 
motes urine,  and  cleanses  and  heals  exulceralions 
in  the  urinary  passages.  Fuller  observes,  that  it 
gives  the  urine  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  but  not 
a  violent  smell  as  the  turpentines  do.  Thb 
balsam  has  been  principally  celebrated  in  gleets 
and  the  fluor  albus,  and  externally  as  a  vulne- 
rary. The  dose  rarely  exceeds  twenty  or  thirty 
drops,  though  some  direct  sixty  or  more.  It 
may  be  taken  in  the  form  of  an  elaeo-saccharum, 
or  m  that  of  an  emulsion,  into  wUch  it  may  be 
reduced  by  triturating  it  vrith  almonds,  or  rather 
with  a  thick  mucilage  of  gum  aiabic,  till  they 
are  well  incorporated,  and  then  gradually  adding 
a  proper  quantity  of  water. 

COPAIFERA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  and  decandria  class  of  plants. 
There  is  no  calyx ;  there  are  four  petals ;  the  le- 
gumen  ovate;  one  seed  vrith  an  arillus.  We 
know  but  of  one  species,  viz.  C.  balsamum. 
Tliis  tree  grows  near  a  village  called  Ayapel,  in 
the  province  of  Antiochi,  in  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  about  ten  days  journey  from  Carthagena. 
Great  numbers  of  these  trees  grow  to  the  height 
of  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  Some  of  them  do  not  yield 
any  balsam ;  those  which  do,  are  distingoisbed 
by  a  ridge  which  ruus  along  the  trunks.  They 
are  wounded  in  the  centre,  and  calabash  shells, 
or  other  vessels,  are  placed  at  the  wounded  parts 
to  receive  the  balsam,  which  flows  wholly  out  in 
a  short  time.  One  of  these  trees  will  yield  fi?e 
or  six  gallons  of  balsam :  but  though  they  will 
thrive  well  after  being  tapped,  yet  they  never 
afford  any  more  balsam. 

COPAL,  gum  copal,  is  a  gum  of  tiie  resinous 
kind,  brought  from  New  Spain,  being  the  con- 
crete juice  of  the  rhus  copallinum,  which  growi 
in  these  parts.  See  Rhus.  It  comes  to  us  in 
irregular  masses,  some  of  which  are  transparent, 
and  of  diflFerent  shades,  from  a  light  yellow  to  a 
deep  brown.  Some  pieces  are  whitish  and  semi- 
transparent  To  the  smell  it  is  more  agreeable 
than  frankincense ;  but  has  neither  the  solubility 
in  water  common  to  gums,  nor  in  spirit  of  vine 
common  to  resins.  By  these  properties  it  re- 
sembles amber;   which  has  induced  some  to 
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think  it  A  ininend  bitumen  resembling  that  sub- 
stance. In  distillation  it  yields  an  oil,  which  b 
indissoluble  in  spirit  of  wine.  Copal  itself  is 
aoloble  in  the  essential  oils,  particularly  in  that 
of  lavender,  but  not  easily  in  the  expressed 
ones.  It  may,  however,  be  dissolved  in  linseed- 
oil  by  digestion,  with  a  heat  very  little  less  than 
is  sumdent  to  boil  or  decompose  the  oil.  This 
solution,  diluted  with  spirit  ot  turpentine,  forms 
a  beautiful  transparent  varnish,  which,  when 
properly  applied,  and  slowly  dried,  is  very 
nara  and  aurable.  This  varnish  b  applied  to 
snuff-boxes,  tea-boards,  and  other  articles.  It 
preserves  and  gives  lustre  to  paintings,  and 
greatly  restores  the  decayed  colors  of  old 
pictures,  by  filling  up  the  cracks,  and  rendering 
the  suHkces  capable  of  reflecting  light  more  uni- 
formly. 
COPA'RCEN£R,  n.  s.^  Lat.  eon  and  par- 
Copa'rcekery,  It.  ff.  #  tieept.  Coparcener 
CopA'ftCEN Y,  n.  «.  N  is   defined    in    the 

CoPA'aTNER,  ft.  s.  i  quotation  from  Cow- 

Copa'rtnbrship,  n,  t,  J  ell.  Coparcenery  is 
joint  succession.  Coparceny,  an  equal  share  of 
copaiceneis.  A  copartner  is  a  joint-partner ;  one 
who  is  in  partnennip  with  others. 

CbporeMwrtue  oCherwite  called  paroenext ;  and,  in 
cmnnion  law,  ai«  mich  at  have  equal  poxtion  in  the 
inlieritaiiee  of  the  anfiettor.  CawM. 

Thb  great  kndahip  was  broken  and  divided,  and 
pudtion  made  between  the  five  daaghten :  in  every  of 
thnt  portions,  the  eaparemen  toveimUy  exexciaed  the 
taaie  jurisdxction  royal,  which  the  earl  maxahal  and 
Us  Mat  had  used  in  the  whole  province. 

Daeim  OH  Iniand, 

In  descent  to  all  the  danghten  in  eopareutery,  for 

viat  of  sons,  the  chief  house  it  allotted  to  the  eldest 

daughter.  Hale*»  Uittor^  of  Comimm  Law. 

la  case  the  father  left  only  daughters,  the  daughters 

eqnally  succeeded  to  their  father,  as  in  coparinerahip. 

Id. 
So  should  I  have  copaffnen  in  my  pain  ; 
And  fellowship  in  woe  doth  woe  assuage. 

Shaktpearo.     Rape  of  iMorece. 
Our  faithful  friends, 
Tb'  associates  and  oopartnert  of  our  loss. 

MiUon't  Paradm  Lott. 

Shall  I  to  him  make  known 
Am  jet  my  change*  and  give  him  to  partake 
Fall  happinesa  with  me  ?     Or  rather  not ; 
Bat  keep  the  odds  of  knowledge  in  my  power, 
'^lihont  copartner  f  Id. 

Rather  by  them 
I  gained  what  I  have  gained,  and  with  them  dwell 
Copertatr  in  these  regions  of  the  world. 

Id.     Paradm  Regamed, 
CCPATAIN,  «f;.    From  cop.   High  raised; 


Oh,  fine  villain !  a  silken  doublet,  a  velvet  hoee,  a 
Kailet  cloke,  and  a  eofotoifi  hat. 

Shaktpeare.   Taming  of  the  Shrew, 

COPE,  V.  a.,  V.  n«  &  n.  f .  3    Ang.-Sax.  coeppe. 

Co'piKG,  n. «.  5  Cope,  as  a  noun, 

potns  any  covering  for  the  head,  but  this  sense 
is  obsolete ;  a  sacerdotal  cloak ;  any  thing  which 
is  expanded  over  the  head;  as  the  concave  of  the 
slues.  The  verb,  in  the  sense  of  to  contend,  to 
struggle,  to  strive,  says  Johnson,  *  is  a  word  of 
<loubtfiil  etymology.  The  conjectttfe  of  Junius 
Vou  VI. 


derives  it  from  koopen,  to  buy,  or  some  other 
word  of  the  same  import :  so  tliat  to  oope  with, 
signifies  to  interchange  blows,  or  any  thing  else 
with  another.'  It  has  also  been  derived  from 
jcoirrw;  coedo,  percutio.  Mr.  Todd,  however, 
observes,  that  *  it  may,  with  as  much  propriety, 
be  referred  to  cop,  the  head ;  and  so  imply,  to 
make  head  i^nst ;  like  the  French  expression, 
faire  tftte  k  quelqu'un.'  Cope  has,  besides,  the 
various  meanings,  to  cover,  as  with  a  cope ;  to 
reward ;  to  interchange  kindness  with ;  to  em- 
brace. In  the  last  three  senses  it  is  disused. 
Coping  is  the  upper  tier  of  masonry  which  covers 
the  wfldl ;  that  is,  the  cop,  or  head  of  the  wall. 
See  Cop. 

All  these  were  of  costly  stones,  even  from  the 
foundation  unto  the  coping.  1  Kings  vii.  9. 

For  there  was  he  nat  like  a  cloisterere. 
With  threadbare  et^,  as  is  a  poure  scolexe. 
But  he  was  like  a  maister  or  a  pope. 

Chancer.     Prol.  to  Cani.  Talm. 
k\\  these  things  that  are  contained 
Within  this  goodly  oope,  both  most  and  least. 
Their  being  have,  and  daily  are  increast.    8pen$er. 

Know  my  name  is  lost. 
By  treason's  tooth  bare  gnawn,  and  canker-bit ; 
Yet  am  I  noble  as  the  adversary 
I  come  to  erpe.  ShtUupeare.  Kmg  Lear, 

I  and  my  friend 
Have,  by  your  wisdom,  been  this  day  acquitted 
Of  grievous  penalties ;  in  lieu  whereof. 
Three  thousand  ducats  due  unto  the  Jew, 
We  freely  oope  your  courteous  pains  withal. 

Id.  Merchant  of  Veniee. 
Let  our  trains 
March  by  us,  that  we  may  peruse  the  men 
We  should  have  coped  withal.  Id.  Henry  IV. 

It  is  likely  thou  wilt  underuke 
A  thing,  like  death,  to  chide  away  this  shame. 
That  oopet  with  death  itself,  to  'scape  from  it. 

Id.  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Thou  fresh  piece 
Of  excellent  witchcraft,  who  of  force  must  know 
The  royal  fool  thou  copeH  with.  Id,  Winter^s  Tale 
Thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man. 
As  e'er  my  conversation  coped  withai. 

Id.  Hamlet. 
I  will  make  him  tell  the  tale  anew ; 
Where,  how,  how  oft,  how  long  ago,  and  when. 
He  hath,  and  is  again  to  cope  your  wife. 

Id.  Oih^o. 
But  Sve  was  Eve  ; 
This  far  his  over-match,  who,  sell-deceived. 
And  rash,  beforehand  had  no  better  weighed 
The  strex^jth  he  was  to  cope  with,  or  his  own. 

MUton'e  Paradise  Lott. 
Over  head  the  dismal  hiss 
Of  fiery  darts  in  flaming  volleys  flew. 
And  flying  vaulted  either  host  with  fire  ; 
So,  under  fiery  cope,  together  rushed 
Both  battles  main.  Id. 

The  scholar  believes  there  is  no  man  under  the 
cope  of  heaven,  who  is  so  knowing  as  his  master. 

Drgden. 

They  perfectly  understood  both  the  hares  and  the 

enemy  they  were  to  cope  wUhal.  L'Sttramge, 

A  very  large  bridge,  that  is  a>I  made  of  wood, 

and  ofl|Md  over  head,  Addiaon  on  Italy. 

Their  generals  have  not  been  able  to  cope  with  the 

troops  of  Athens,  which  I  have  conducted. 

Id.  Whig  Braatmer, 
2  F 
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Tbe  cepittg,  xke  moddltont,  or  dentil*,  make  a 
nolil*  ihew  by  their  gncefal  projectioiu. 

Id,  FfeeiiMef. 

Hoet  0MMcl  with  host,  dire  was  the  din  of  war. 

PMUpt. 

If  the  mind  apply  ittelf  first  to  easier  sabjects,  and 
things  near  a-kin  to  what  is  already  known  ,  and  then 
advance  to  (he  more  remote  and  knotty  parts  of  know- 
ledge by  alow  degrees^  it  will  be  able,  in  this  manner, 
to  cop9  wth  great  difficulties,  and  prevail  over  them 
with  amaning  and  happy  snocess.    Watk  on  th«  Mmd» 

Sveh  here  tihe  rage  of  Mars ;  aa,  danger  proof. 
The  Greeks  mshed  on  beneath  their  tortoise  roof 
To  gain  the  wall :  while  some  their  ladders  plant. 
Fenced  by  their  lifted  shields ;  and  climb,  and  past, 
And  grasp  the  battlements :  the  Trojans  there 
Fight  with  the  soul  and  weapons  of  despair. 
Beneath  the  cope  of  death,  their  hands  employ 
Whatever  chance  affords  them  to  destroy. 

I^jfmmont^  JBiteti, 

CCyPEMAN,  11.  t. )      Ang.-Sax.    ceapman ; 

Co'PESMATE,  n.  8,  S  Dutch  koopman.  Cope- 
man  is  a  chapman.  Copesmate  is  a  companion ; 
a  friend :  ^  perhaps,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  <  for  cups- 
mate  a  companion  in  drinking,  or  one  that  dwells 
under  the  same  cope,  for  house.'  Mr.  Todd 
suggests  that  it  is  rather  from  cope  in  the  sense  of 
exchange;  one  who  interchanges  kindness  with 
another. 

Ne  ever  sla&d  in»  place,  ne  spake  to  wight. 

Till  that  the  fcMf  hi*  dopetmaie  he  had  fomsd. 

Hubberd'4  Tale, 

For  ceapman  we  now  smy  chapman,  which  ia  as 
much  as  to  aay,  a  merchant  or  copeman,       Ventegan, 

COPENHAGEN,  formerly  Kiobmandsham, 
the  merchant's  harbour.  The  principal  city  in 
the  Danish  monarchy,  is  situated  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  isle  of  Zealand,  in  lat.  bb""  41'  4' 
N.,  and  long.  12®  34'  15'  E.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  built  cities  in  the  world,  and  decidedly  the 
handsomest  in  the  north  of  Europe ;  being  about 
five  miles  in  circumference,  and  fortified  towards 
the  land  with  regular  ramparts  and  bastions.  A 
broad,  deep  fosse  surrounds  Uie  city,  and  on  the 
sea-side  it  is  defended  by  the  Crown  Battery. 
The  citadel  is  situated  on  the  north-east  ex- 
tremity, and  completes  the  fortifications  of  the 
town. 

The  first  mention  of  Copenhagen  in  history 
occurs  about  the  year  1048.  At  ^t  time  it  was 
an  insignificant  place,  principally  occupied  by 
fishermen.  In  1 168  the  king  of  Denmark  pre- 
sented this  town  to  the  celebrated  bishop  Ab- 
salon  or  Axel,  who  fortified  the  harbour,  and 
built  the  castle  of  Axelhuus,  to  defend  the  coast 
against  the  bands  of  pirates  who  at  that  time 
infested  the  Baltic.  On  account  of  the  protection 
which  was  thus  afforded  to  the  inLabitants,.  and 
the  great  convenience  of  its  harbour,  many  other 
Zealanders  were  induced  soon  after  to  make  it 
the  place  of  their  residence.  It  thus  gradually 
increased,  and  in  1254  the  city  records  represent 
it  as  surrounded  by  ditches,  and  well  fortified. 
In  1284  it  received  new  privileges;  and,  in 
1443,  was  fixed  upon  aa  the  place  of  residence 
by  the  Danish  court.  Like  many  other  towns 
situate  in  a  vicinity  where  timber  is  abundant, 
it  was  for  many  ages -of  its  history  constructed 
entirely  of  wood.    In  consequence  of  this,  de- 


stmctive  fires  were  of  very  frequent  occuTrence ; 
m  1728,  and  1794,  2600  private  houses,  besides 
churches,  public  buildings,  &c.  were  consumed 
to  ashes  by  dreadful  contfagrations.  From  this 
latter  period  the  erection  of  wooden  houses  was 
prohibited,  and  the  great  regularity  of  the  city 
Ks  chiefly  attributable  to  this  circumstance.  Since 
the  attack  of  the  British  in  1807  the  fortifications 
have  been  greatly  iihpro^^ed. 

Copenhagen  consists  of  the  Old  Town,  the 
New  Town,  and  Christian's  Haven.  Some  of  the 
streets  are  broad  and  well  paved,  whilst  others 
are  narrow  and  very  inconvenient.  The  build- 
ings are  chiefly  composed  of  brick,  or  white  cal- 
careous stone,  but  the  public  edifices  of  freestone 
or  Norwegian  marble.  The  city  is  in  many  parts 
intersected  by  canals  which  afford  great  faciliUes 
for  the  conveyance  of  goods.  The  division 
called  the  Old  Town»  which  is  in  fact  the  most 
modem,  having  been  buik  since  the  disastrous 
fires  mentioned  above,  occunies  the  iPSBlem  divi- 
sion of  the  city,  north  of  the  harbour.  It  contains 
the  rains  of  the  magnificent  palace  of  Christians- 
burg,  bttilt  by  Christian  VI.,  and  is  said  to  have 
cost  him  6,000,000  of  dollars.  This  superb 
structure  was  nearly  destroyed  in  tfaie  fire  of  1 794, 
but  enough  of  it  remains  to  coov^  an  idea  of  its 
stupendous  extent,  and  great  ma^ficeoce.  One 
of  the  wings  remains  entire,  and  is  appropriated 
to  the  purposes  of  a  national  museum^  it  con- 
tains many  very  curious  and  interesting  colkcrtioBs 
of  animak,  shells,  minerals,  paintings,  antiquities, 
medals,  dresses,  and  warlike  and  husbandry 
implements  used  by  the  Laplanders :  it  is  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  Nearly  in 
the  centre  of  tlte  old  town  is  sitoated  the  koRi- 
gens  nye  torn,  or  king's  new  market :  it  is  an 
irregular  enclosure  cJf  great  extent.  A  fine 
equestriatn  statue  of  Christian  V.  in  bronxe,  deco- 
rates the  centre  of  the  area,  and  on  one  of  its 
sides  is  the  castle  of  Charlottenberg,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  queen,  but  now  appropriated  to 
the  academy  of  the  fine  arts.  This  quarter  con- 
tains also  the  observatory  erected  by  Frederick  V  . 
for  one  of  the  disciples  of  Tycho  Brahe.  This 
building  is  particularly  worthy  of  observation  : 
it  is  constructed  in  a  cylindrical  form,  and  has  a 
spiral  carriage  road,  made  of  brick,  to  within 
twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  of  the  summit.  Hie 
view  of  the  city  from  one  of  the  rooms,  where 
the  astronomical  apparatus  is  kept,  is  said  to  be 
remarkably  fine.  Here  also  are  the  dock,  the 
exchange,  the  theatres,  the  univeckity,  the  artillery 
house,  besides  many  other  stately  buildings,  and 
churches;  but  the  most  mteresting  object  is,  per- 
haps, the  pillar  erected  in  honor  of  the  late  king, 
and  of  his  having  granted  freedom  to  the  peasants 
on  the  crown  lands.  The  pillar  is  made  of  Nor- 
wegian granite,- having  the  tour  comers  of  its  base 
ornamented  with  four  ficures,  re{:(resenting  i>eace, 
plenty,  content,  and  industry. 

The  New  Town,  at  least  that  part  of  it  called 
Amalienburg,  was  built  by  Frederick  V.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  an  octagon,  known  by  the 
name  of  Frederick's  Square,  opening  into  fonr 
rectangular  streets,  which  have  a  very  imposing 
effect.  The  gtand  entrance  to  this  square  is 
through  a  gate  composed  of  double  rows  of  Co- 
rinthian pilhmt     The  enclosure  is  adomed  by 
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foot  defBot  iMdaoes ;  one  occupied  by  the  king, 
anodrer  by  die  crown  pHnce,  a  tnird  by  the  king's 
brotfaer^end  the  fourth  i^  appropriated  Co  the  Ma- 
rine Academy.  An  equestrian  statue  of  Fre- 
derick V.  occupies  the  centre  of  the  square :  it  is 
said  to  bare  cost  the  Danish  East  Company,  at 
whose  expense  it  was  erected,  £80,000.  One  of 
die  streets  leading  from  this  square  conducts  to 
die  harbour,  and  another  to  Frederick's  church, 
die  monument  of  Danish  pride  and  porerty. 
This  building  was  begun  many  years  ago,  but, 
for  want  of  funds  to  carry  on  the  design,  at 
present  remains  in  an  unfinished  state.  It  #as 
originally  intended  to  have  been  the  greatest 
oraament  to  Copenhagen,  as  indeed  it  would  be 
were  it  finished. 

The  palace  of  Rosenberg,  a  small  Gothic 
edifice,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Inigo  Jones, 
stands  near  the  rampart;  it  contaius  the  state 
apartment  in  which  the  king  holds  his  annual 
bed  of  justice.  The  gardens  attached  to  this 
palace  are  very  extensive,  and  are  the  favorite 
promenade  of  the  fashionable  inhabitants. 

Christian's  Haven  is  situated  on  the  small 
island  of  Amack,  and  is  cotinected  with  the  old 
town  by  two  bridges.  This  quarter  supplies 
Copenhagen,  almost  exclusively,  with  butter, 
cheese;  fruit,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables.     See 

AVACK. 

Mr.  M*  Donald,  in  speaking  of  the  general 
mode  of  building  in  Copenhagen,  says,  Mnstead 
of  the  usual  right  angles  formed  by  the  comers 
of  die  hous^,  at  the  extremities  of  divisions  of 
die  streets,  the  builders  of  Copenhs^gen  have 
squared  them  off  in  a  semi-octangular  form,  and 
dierehy  secured  various  advantages.  Carriages 
and  horses  cannot  so  frequently  run  foul  of  each 
odier,  or  run  down  persons  on  foot  at  the  turn- 
ings of  the  streets ;  the  space  gained  gives  a  free 
circulation  to  the  air,  and  the  look  of  as  many 
handsome  sqtares  as  there  are  street  divisions  in 
die  city.'  The  houses  of  Copenhagen  are  for  the 
most  part  spacious,  consisting  of  four  stories,  and 
cdlars  sunk  under  ground ;  those  of  the  nobility 
are  particularly  splendid,  the  light  and  elegant 
aichitectnreofuie modem  Italians  beingmost  used. 
The  tradestnen  of  this  capital  appear  to  have  but 
little  idea  of  setting  off  their  commodities  to  the 
hest  advantage ;  their  shops,  as  usual,  are  con- 
fined to  the  ground  floor,  and  they  make  but  little 
disolay  in  their  vrindows. 

Copenhagen  contains  twenty  churches,  and 
several  synagogues,  exclusive  of  its  cathedral, 
which  was  destroyed  during  the  fete  disastrous 
siege.  The  bishop  of  Zealand  resides  principally 
in  this  capita],  where  he  has  a  splendid  palace. 
The  city  also  contains  twenty-two  hospitals,  of 
which  the  roost  interesting,  both  as  it  regards  its 
utility  and  regulations,  is  the  lying-in-hospital ; 
a  school  of  midwifery,  and  a  foundling  are 
attached  to  this  establishment.  The  University 
was  founded  in  1479.  Divinity,  law,  medicine, 
and  philosophy,  are  here  taught  by  able  masters ; 
die  average  number  of  students  is  about  700, 
168  of  whom  are  maintained  from  the  public 
funds.  The  library  contains  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  books,  but  few  of  them  are  of  recent  date ; 
It  also  possesses  a  collection  of  Icelandic  MSS. 
Tl.e  Ooval  Library  is  a  superb  collection  of  up- 


wards of  250,000  volumes ;  a  ftw  years  ago  it 
v^as  enriched  by  the  Arabic  MSS.  of  Niebuhr. 

The  harbour  of  Copenhagen  is  formed  by  the 
straits  of  Kellebae,  wnich  separate  Amack  from 
Zealand,  and  though  the  entrance  is  so  narrow 
that  only  one  ship  can  pass  at  a  time,  the  depth 
is  sufficient  to  aamit  vessels  of  the  largest  size. 
Upwards  of  500  ships  can  anchor  at  a  time  in 
this  harbour ;  and  the  canals  are  so  formed  that 
merchantmen  can  come  close  to  the  warehouses 
that  line  the  quays,  to  load  and  unload  their 
cargoes.  Bvery  ship  of  war  has  its  particular 
station,  and  is  separated  from  the  merchantmen 
by  a  kind  of  gallery.  When  the  Danish  navy 
was  in  its  prosperity,  this  harbour  presented  a 
beautiful  spectacle. 

The  trade  of  Copenhagen  was  very  consider- 
able at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century ; 
it  gradually  increased  until  the  war  of  the  French 
revolution,  which  involving  Holland  and  other 
maritime  countries,  a  large  transfer  of  business 
vras  made  to  the  Danish  capital,  not  only  for  the 
navigation  of  the  European  seas,  but  for  remote 
Toyages  to  India,  &c.  This  branch  of  commerce 
carried  on  under  the  Danish  name,  but  princi- 
pally on  the  account  of  Great  Britain,  was 
mutually  advantageous  to  both  parties.  Not  a 
vestige  of  it,  however,  now  remains ;  it  received 
its  death-blow  at  the  bombardment  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  1807.  The  principal  trade  of  Copenhagen 
is  at  present  with  Norway,  Iceland,  and  the  Faroe 
Isles.  From  Norway  it  receives  all  its  cannon, 
shot,  anchors,  and  iron  work.  Russia  supplies 
it  with  flax,  masts,  sail-cloth,  hemp,  and  cordage; 
Sweden  with  pitch  and  tar ;  and  Germany  with 
oak.  The  shipping  belonging  to  this  port  may 
be  averaged  at  400  vessels,  manned  by  6000 
seamen.  Tlie  chief  manufactures  are  woollen 
stuffs,  sail-cloth,  cotton  stuffs,  leather,  spirituous 
liquors,  and  porcelain.  There  are  also  anchor 
foundries,  roperies,  and  extensive  dock-jrards. 

The  bank  of  Copenhagen  was  established  in 
1736,  by  Christian  VI.  Accounts  are  kept  in 
rix- dollars,  marks,  and  schillings.  The  popu- 
lation of  Copenhagen  in  1769  amounted  to 
71,000,  in  1801  to  90,000,  and  at  present  it  is 
computed  at  105,000.  It  is  170  miles  north- 
east of  Hamburgh,  315  south-west  of  Stockholm, 
and  600  north-east  of  London. 

COPERNICUS,  or  Kopernik  (Nicholaus), 
an  eminent  astronomer,  who  led  the  way  to  the 
modem  establishment  of  the  new  system  of  the 
universe,  was  bom  at  Thorn,  now  subject  to 
Prussia,  then  a  town  of  Poland,  according  to 
some  accounts,  in  January,  but  more  correctly, 
we  believe,  according  to  others,  February  19th, 
1473.  Frederick  the  Great  boasts,  in  his  (Euvres 
Posthumes,  rather  prematurely,  that  he  could 
reckon  Copernicus  amongst  the  great  names  of  his 
country.  Thorn  was  not  seized  by  Prussia  until 
1793,  and  did  not  become  a  settled  part  of  her 
dominions  until  1814. 

Such  was  the  singular  state  of  astronomical 
science,  prior  to  the  appearance  of  this  great 
man,  that  the  limits  of  vision  are  tmly  said  to 
have  been  taken  for  the  boundaries  of  the  uni- 
verse. As  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  second 
centuiy,  Ptolemy  had  digested  all  the  elements 
of  ancient  astronomy  into  his  system,  adding  to 
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them  his  own  observations.  This  was  so  far 
fortunate  for  the  science,  as  the  burning  of  the 
Alexandrian  library  annihilated  almost  all  the 
labors  of  antiquity,  and  would  doubtless  have 
retarded  the  programs  of  astronomy  in  Europe  for 
ages,  had  not  the  works  of  Ptolemy  escapea  that 
destruction.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into 
any  details  of  his  system.  Taking  the  heavens 
for  a  real  sphere,  and  the  stars  for  so  many  bo- 
dies attached  to  its  vault,  he  believed  that  a 
uniform  and  circular  motion  tended  to  the  per- 
fection of  nature's  works,  and  thought  that  the 
earth  was  the  centre  of  that  notion ;  that  the  en- 
tire starry  heavens,  therefore,  turned  round  it  in 
twenty-four  houis,  from  east  to  west.  Besides 
this  general  aud  daily  revolution,  he  made  the 
sun  and  planets  move  round  the  earth,  in  their 
periodical  courses ;  and,  fixing  the  order  of  the 
respective  position  of  these  stars,  he  placed  Mer- 
cury immediately  after  the  moon — still  further 
Venus,  and  after  that  the  sun.  He  laid  it  down 
in  his  works,  as  a  first  principle  of  astronomy, 
that  the  earth  could  not  have  any  motion. 

Long-established  observations,  as  well  as  his 
own,  led  him  to  perceive  a  particular  movement 
of  the  sun  and  planets,  sometimes  direct  and 
accelerated,  and  sometimes  retarded.  In  order  to 
account  for  these  inequalities  upon  one  uniform 
principle,  and  to  explain  all  these  changes  of  di- 
rection, Ptolemy  conceived,  with  Apollonius, 
that  circles  more  or  less  great  and  numerous 
were  so  disposed,  that  the  centres  of  the  one  re- 
volved on  the  circumference  of  the  other :  be 
furnished  the  orbits  of  the  planets  with  these 
circles ;  and  changing  them  at  pleasure,  on  en- 
countering new  difficulties  and  embarrassments, 
he  thus  vainly  hoped  to  account  for  the  irregula- 
rities and  phenomena  of  the  movements  of 
the  sun  and  planets.  This  led  Alphonso  of 
Castile,  eleven  centuries  afterwards,  to  exclaim : 
*  Had  I  been  consulted  at  the  creation,  the  uni- 
verse would  have  been  arranged  in  a  more  simple 
and  rational  manner.*  He  had  no  other  mean- 
ing, probably,  than  that  Ptolemy's  world  could 
not  be  the  creation  of  eternal  wisdom. 

It  was  when  these  fancifu.  dreams  had  obtain- 
ed universal  credence,  and  no  other  mode  of 
accounting  for  the  phenomena  of  the  universe 
was  current,  that  Copernicus  was  bom  to  arouse 
the  human  mind  from  their  influence.  His  pa- 
rents were  Nicholas  Coperricus,  and  Barbe  of 
W?uclrod,  cister  of  the  bishop  of  Varmic.  Be- 
ing sent  to  the  university  of  Cracow  to  pursue 
his  studies,  he  was  in  the  list  of  pupils  in  1492. 
He  applied  himself  to  the  culture  of  Grecian  and 
Latin  literature,  vnd  particularly  of  mathematics. 
The  school  of  Cracow,  then  the  only  one  in  Po- 
land, was  become  very  celebrated  and  flourish- 
ing in  these  three  departments  of  learning. 
Jacob  of  Kobylin,  Nicholas  Szadek,  Martin  of 
Olkusz,  afterwards  eminent  professors  of  mathe- 
matics, were  school-fellows  of  Copernicus — the 
four  were  scholars  of  Albert  Brudzewski,  in 
astronomy  and  mathematics.  When  Brudzew- 
ski went  into  Lithuania  to  fill  the  post  of  secre^ 
^aiy  to  the  grand  duke  Alexander,  afterwards 
king  of  Poland,  Copernicus  quitted  Jiis  country 
for  Bologna,  where  he  pursued  astronomical 
observations,  not  as  a  pupil,  but  according  to  the 


testimony  of  Rheticus,  as  assisting  and  oonfirm- 
ing  the  labors  of  Dominick  Marie  of  Ferranu 
He  had  been  already  instructed  in  astronomy  and 
mathematics  on  leaving  Poland.  He  acquired 
such  a  name  for  knowledge  in  Italy,  that  being 
called  to  Rome  at  twenty-seven  years  of  age  to 
profess  the  mathematics,  his  public  lectures  drew 
from  all  sides  a  ^numerous  concourse  of  sdioUrs. 
All  his  activity  was  not,  however,  absorbed  by 
his  public  teaching ;  for,  continuing  his  astrono- 
mical pursuits,  he  observed  the  eclipse  of  the 
moon  in  1500.  At  his  return  to  Poland,  he 
passed  tlirough  Padua,  where  he  sustained  a 
public  examination  in  anatomy,  and  was  deemed 
worthy  of  being  received  as  doctor  in  medidne. 
In  1504  he  was  inscribed  as  member  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Cracow ;  and  it  appears  that  his  design 
was  to  establish  himself  there,  lutd  not  his  uncle 
recalled  him  to  Vannie,  by  making  him  a  nre- 
bendary  in  his  cathedral. 

As  soon  as  he  was  settled  at  Franenbu^e^,  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  observation  of 
the  heavens,  and  to  perfecting  the  mears  ard 
obtaining  the  assistance  necessary  to  this  object ; 
applying  particularly  (as  he  declares  in  his 
epistle  to  Paul  III.  the  sovereign  pontiff),  to  thf 
rigorous  and  profound  examination  of  all  the 
principles  and  hypotheses — ^in  a  word,  to  the 
entire  doctrine  of  the  astronomy  of  his  own  time. 
*  Let  us  figure  to  ourselves,'  says  Copernicus  in 
this  epistle, '  an  assemblage  of  detacned  mem- 
bers of  the  human  body,  belonging  to  indivi- 
duals of  different  heights  and  conformations.  If 
one  thought,  out  of  these,  to  form  one  perfect, 
the  disposition  of  the  parts,  and  their  different 
configuration^  would  present,  in  a  discordant 
connexion,  the  hideous  appearance  of  a  m<M]ster, 
rather  than  of  the  regular  human  form.  This 
is,'  continues  Copernicus,  *  tlie  aspect  that  the 
edifice  of  ancient  astronomy  offers  to  my  view. 
The  explanation  of  the  celestial  movements  pre- 
sents quicksands  to  me,  on  which  opinions  gene- 
rally received  are  wrecked.  Suppositions  &vor- 
able  in  certain  cases,  and  not  capable  of  applica- 
tion in  others — sometimes  adopted,  soiretimes 
forcibly  interpreted,  sometimes  abamdoned,  hi 
from  illuminating  the  progress  of  reasoning,  pro- 
duce as  much  confusion  as  obscurity.' 

Copernicus,  in  ^ct,  carried  into  the  examina- 
tion of  astronomy,  that  profound  and  concen- 
trated attention,  that  severe  and  scrupulcos 
exactitude,  which,  while  he  compared,  connecte-i, 
or  discussed  previous  notions,  allowed  him  to 
take  nothing  for  granted,  and  soon  elicited  those 
great  outlines  of  his  system :  that  the  sun  is  a  fixed 
star,  surrounded  by  planets  that  revolve  round 
him,  and  of  which  he  is  the  centre  and  the  great 
luminary ;  that,  besides  the  principal  planets, 
there  are  others  of  a  secondary  order  that  cuciilate 
as  satellites  round  their  principals,  and,  with 
these,  round  the  sun;  that  the  earth  is  a  princi- 
pal planet,  subject  to  a  triple  movement;  Uiat  all 
the  phenomena  of  daily  and  annual  movement, 
the  periodical  return  of  the  seasons,  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  light,  and  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere which  accompany  them,  are  the  results  of 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  round  its  axis,  and  of 
its  periodical  movement  round  the  sun ;  that  the 
apparent  course  of  the  stars  is  but  an  optical  il- 
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losioD,  produced  by  the  real  motion  of  the 
earth,  and  the  oecillations  of  its  axis — that,  in 
fine,  the  movements  of  all  the  planets  ((ive  place 
to  a  double  order  of  phenomena,  which  it  is 
essential  to  distingnish,  and  of  which  the  one  is 
derived  from  the  earth's  motion,  and  the  other 
from  the  motions  of  these'  planets  round  the  sun. 
Sach  arc  the  eternal  and  immutable   truths  of 
the  science  of  the  stars,  that  Copernicus  revealed 
and  announced  in  his  immortal  work.  Revolu- 
tions of  the  Celestial  Orbs.     *  In  reading  this 
master-piece,'  says  an  able  modem  essay  on  the 
labors  of  this  great  man,  '  to  the  perfection  of 
which,  the  writings  of  the  ancients  was  no  as- 
sistance, and  to  which  modem  knowledge  has 
added  nothing,  it  would  seem  as  if  nature  had 
unveiled  to  him  the  wonders  of  her  simplicity. 
The  principles  of  mechanism,  or  of  the  science 
of  motion,  were  yet  to  be  brought  fortli.    They 
were  waiting  for  Galileo,  Kepler,  Iluygens,  and 
Newton,  to  be  conceived  and  revealed.    They 
were  waiting   for  Euler,   Clairaut,  d'Alembert, 
Ligrange,  and  Laplace,  to  be  applied,  developed, 
and  understood.    Why,  then,  does  Bailly  seek 
to  reproach  Copernicus  with  being  ignorant  of 
the  parallel  movement  of  the  earth's  axis,  not 
being  a  third  movement,  distinct  and  separate, 
but  only  the  result  of  the  first  two,  considered 
under  certain  conditions?    We  know  that  this 
knowledge  is  the  fmit  of  the  century  that  has 
just  closed.    Copernicus,  without  knowing  the 
laws  of  motion,  discovered  the  result  of  general 
principles;  and  by  the  force  of  his  genius  he 
triumphed   over   those  beautiful  and  profound 
combinations  from   which  it  is  derived.    Two 
centuries  of  intellectual  exertions,  were  necessary 
to  create  a   new  science,  which  confirmed  this  • 
original  and    happy  conception/      The  tenth 
chapter  of  his  first  book,  contains  an  exposition 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  celestial  bodies.  There 
Copernicus,  in  a  manner,  sketches  out  the  gene- 
ral plan  of  the  creation ;  assigns  their  classes  to 
the  celestial  bodies,  and  ranges  the  planets  in 
their  movements  round   tlie  sun.     lie   asserts 
boldly  in  this  connexion,   that  the  distance  of 
the  fixed  stars   was  almost  infinite ;  insomuch, 
that  all  the  distance  between  the  earth  and  the 
sun,  would  appear  to  the  eye,  placed  at  the  dis- 
tance of  those  stars,  as  an  insensible  point.  This 
assertion,  since  confirmed  by  the  most  delicate 
observations,  demonstrates  his  extended  views  of 
the  universe ;  and  removing  to  a  greater  distance 
the  boundaries  of  space,  has  finally  indicated,  in 
the  immensity  of  the  heavens,  where  the  earth  is 
lost,  innumerable  groups  of  suns  and  worlds, 
similar  to  our  solar  system.     Bailly  haid  there- 
fore good  reason  for  affirming,  that  the  mathema- 
tics owe  to  Copemicus  the   first  notion   of  in- 
finity, which  has  since  become  the  source  of  new 
sciences,  and  of  the  most  astonishing  discoverief . 
The  principles  of  geometry  being  of  essential  use 
in  astronomy,  Copernicus,  in  following  Ptolemy's 
work,  gives  the  explanation  of  the  right  lines  in 
a  circle^  and  the  method  of  estimating,  by  their 
means,  the  arcs  and  angles.    A  complete  treatise 
of  Trigonometry,  particularly  spherical,  is  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  book.     This  was  published  se- 
parately, it  seems  some  years  before,  and  offers 
some  very  important  problems  in  geometry,  re- 


solved by  Copemicus,  of  which  the  history  of 
mathematics  has  not,  even  to  this  day,  rendered 
him  the  honor,  in  the  erroneous  supposition  that 
he  had  drawn  them  from  the  work  of  MuUer  of 
Franconia,  suraamed  Regiomontanus,  printed  in 
1533. 

'  The  third  book,'  says  the  mgenious  essayist 
we  have  adverted  to,  *  is  a  repository  of  the 
finest  discoveries  of  which  the  sagacity  of  man 
can  boast.'     Copemicus  '  satisfied   himself  that 
the  fixed  stars,  preserving  the  same  distance  from 
the  ecliptic,  vary  in  their  longitudes,  or  their 
distance  from  the  equinoctial  points;    and   as 
those  stars  never  change  position  among  them- 
selves, he  thence  concluded,  that  their  change  in 
longitude  was  not  the  effect  of  their  own  move- 
ment, but  that  of  the  retrograding  from  east  to 
west  of  the  equinoctial  points,  known  ii\  astro- 
nomy under  the  name  of  precession  of  equinoxes. 
Combining  afterwards  the  observations  of  Aris- 
tarchus  of  Samos,  and  those  of  Ptolemy  and  of 
the  Arabians  on  the  inclination  of  the  ecliptic  to 
the  equator,  with  those  which  he  had  followed 
himself  during  thirty  years,  he  deduced  therefrom 
a  change  in  this  inclination.    He  confirmed  two 
important  phenomena ;  the  one,  which  was  first 
remarked  by  Hipparchus,  and  since  known  by 
all  subsequent  astronomers,  that  the  equinoctial 
points  had  a  retrograde  movement ;  the  other, 
the  discovery  of  which  is  solely  his  own,  that  the 
movement  was  unequal,  and  that  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic  was  subject  to  variations.'     In  this 
book  he  lays  down  in  principle,  that  the  axis  of 
the  earth,  however  it  may  be  regarded  as  parallel 
to  itself  for  explaining  the  seasons,  is  also  found 
subjected  to  two  movements  of  an  extreme  slow- 
ness :  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  extremity  of  this 
axis,  or  the  earth's  pole,  turns  insensibly  round 
that  of  the  ecliptic,  from  east  to  west,  in  a  period 
of  about  26,000  years ;  and,  as  the  movement  of 
the  axis  necessarily  affects  that  of  the  equator, 
the  equinoctial  poiuts,  gliding  on  the   ecliptic, 
retrograde  annually  an  arc  of  about  fifty  seconds : 
that,  in  the  second  place,  this  axis  balances  it- 
self, like  a  lever  that  oscillates  in  its  infinitely 
slow  movement,  sometimes  elevating,  sometimes 
'lowering  itself  towards  the  ecliptic ;  and,  as  the 
inclination  of  these  axes  regulates  that  of  their 
circles  and  of  their  planes,  it  follows  that  the 
balancing  of  the  earth's  axis  brings  a  necessary 
alteration  into  the  inclination  of  the  equator  from 
the  ecliptic :  from  whiph  it  results,  that  the  retro- 
gradation  of  the  equinoctial  points,  and  all  the 
changes  in  the  position  of  the  stars,  are  derived 
from  two  movements,  to  which  the  axis  of  our 
globe  is,  as  will  be  presently  shown,  subjected  in 
the  annual  revolution ;  that  those  two  movements 
are  so  dependent  one  upon  the  other,  that  they 
are  mutually  influential  on  their  respective  ac- 
celerations and  retardations ;   that,  in  fine,  the 
trifling  inequalities  that  affect  them,  are  periodi- 
cal— Shaving  a  limit  marked  which  they  could  not 
pass,  and  where  they  renew  themselves,  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  same  revolution  in  a  certain 
number  of  years  or  of  ages. 

Copemicus  first  asserted  in  this  work  the  im- 
portant theory  of  attraction.  *  Gravity,'  says  he, 
'  is  a  tendency,  that  the  author  of  nature  ha^  im- 
printed on  all  parts  of  matter,  for  uniting  and 
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forming  them  into  a  mass.  This  property  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  earth  only ;  it  belongs  equally 
to  the  sun,  to  the  moon,  and  to  all  the  planets. 
It  is  thereby  that  the  molecules  of  matter  that 
compose  those  bodies,  are  united  and  rounded 
into  globes,  and  preserve  their  spherical  form. 
All  the  substances,  placed  at  the  sur&ce  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  press  equally  towards  the  cen- 
tres of  those  bodies  ;  and  this,  without  hindering 
those  bodies  from  circulating  in  their  orbits.  Why 
should  this  constancy  be  any  obstacle  to  the 
movement  of  the  earth  ?  Or,  if  we  suppose  that 
the  centre  of  gravity  ought,  necessarily,  to  he 
that  of  all  the  movements,  why  place  this  centre 
in  the  earth,  whilst  the  sun  and  all  the  planets 
have  also  their  centres  of  gravity,  and  whilst  the 
sun,  by  reason  of  its  infinitely  preponderating 
mass,  would  merit  this  preference  r  This  choice 
is  the  more  reasonable,  inasmuch  as  all  the  phe- 
nomena, and  all  the  appearances  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  stars  and  planets,  are  deduced  from 
it^  in  a  manner  at  once  simple  and  easy. 

Science  is  in  no  small  aegree  indebted  to  car- 
dinal Schonberg,  and  Tydeman  Gisius,  bishop 
of  Culm,  whose  pressing  solicitations  forced  the 
work,  On  the  Revolutions  of  the  Celestial  Orbs, 
into  publication.  Gassendi  says,  it  was  Act  fi- 
nished before  1530;  and  several  years  more 
elapsed  before  the  author  could  summon  resolu- 
tion to  commit  it  to  the  press.  He  in  &ct  but  just 
lived  to  see  a  complete  copy  of  it  a  few  hours 
before  his  death,  which  took  place  alFrauenberg, 
in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel, 
and  palsy,  May  24,  1543.  The  account  of  his 
haying  been  imprisoned  for  his  discoveries, 
which  we  often  see  in  print,  is  wholly  without 
foundation.  He  was  evidently  too  cautious  and 
too  orthodox  to  expose  himself  to  that  danger. 
In  his  epistle  to  the  pope,  alluded  to  in  the  b(w 
ginnine  of  this  article,  he  says,  *  If  there  be  some 
who,  though  ignorant  of  mathematics,  presume 
to  judge  concerning  them,  and  dare  to  condemn 
this  treatise,  because  they  fancy  it  is  inconsistent 
with  some  passages  of  scripture,  the  sense  of 
which  they  have  miserably  perverted,  I  regard 
them  not,  and  even  despise  their  rash  censure. 
It  is  notorious  that  Lactantius,  a  celebrated  au- 
thor, but  an  indifferent  mathematician,  only 
shows  his  own  ignorance  and  folly  when  he 
derides  those  who  hold  that  the  earth  has  the 
form  of  a  globe;  and  it  ought  not  to  give  offence 
if  we  laugh  in  our  turn.  Mathematics  are  de- 
signed for  mathematicians ;  who  will,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  consider  our  labors  of  some  service  to 
the  ecclesiastical  republic.  For  not  long  since, 
when  in  the  Lateran  council,  under  Leo  X.  the 
question  about  the  emendation  of  the  calendar 
was  debated,  it  remained  undetermined,  because 
the  lengths  of  the  years  and  months,  and  the  mo- 
tions of  the  sun  and  moon,  were  not  accurately 
measured.  What  I  have  done  in  this  matter  I 
submit  principally  to  your  holiness,  and  then  to 
the^udgment  of  all  learned  mathematicians.' 

Copernicus  appears  to  have  occasionally  acted 
in  the  direction  of  the  civil  affairs  of  his  chapter 
and  of  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  administra- 
tor of  the  possessions  of  the  prince  in  Allenstein ; 
superintended  some  exertions  of  the  government 
to  establish  a  uniform  coinage ;  and  is  said  to 


have  left  a  MS.  woric  on  the  maDagement  of  the 
mint.  He  was  often  entrusted,  in  the  absence 
of  his  diocesan,  with  the  administration  of  the 
bishopric  of  Emerland,  and  nominated  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  see,  in  1537,  by  king  Sigismuod. 
The  election,  however,  was  in  favor  of  oie  of  iiis 
competitors. 

He  seems  also  to  have  amused  himself  occa- 
sionally as  an  engineer,  and  constructed,  half  a 
mile  up  the  river,  an  oblique  dam  fifteen  elU  and 
a  half  long,  and  a  mill  on  the  top  of  it  by  which 
water  was  raised  for  the  supply  of  the  tovn  of 
Frauenburg.  It  vras  conveyed  by  a  wheel  to  the 
top  of  a  tower,  from  whidi  it  was  carried  by 
pipes  to  the  house  of  each  canon.  This  is  said 
to  have  been  the  model  of  the  great  hydraolic 
machine  at  Marly,  and  the  tower  formerly  bore 
the  following  inscription : — 

Hie  patiuntur  aqus  suraam  properarc  coacUe, 
Ne  careat  sidens  Incola  mentis  ope. 

Quod  natura  negat  tribuit  Copemicos  ane, 
Unuin  pro  canctis  Fama  loquatur  opas 

Some  travelleis  in  the  district  that  gave  birth 
to  this  illustrious  philosopher,  arrived  ^  at  Frauen- 
berg,  12th  August,  1802,  and  entered  the  church, 
where  the  ashes  of  Copernicus  reposed.  Near 
the  altar,  belon^ng  to  me  prebend  of  Coperni- 
cus, was  a  sepulchral  stone,  partly  enclosed  by 
a  marble  halusttade,  that  was  carried  round  the 
great  altar.  Spheres,  rudely  gmven,  and  the  let- 
ters Nicol,  pomted  out  thp  place  wher»  the  re- 
mains of  this  illustrious  man  were  deposited. 
The  worthy  chapter,  who  attach  as  much  ve- 
neration to  the  memory  of  Copernicus,  as  zeal 
for  whatever  interests  the  common  glory  of  a  na- 
tion, gave  the  most  obliging  assistance.  On 
washing  the  stone,  one  could  distinguish  the  let- 
ters Nicol....Cop....us ;  and  in  the  second  line, 

Obiit  AN.  M TJie  rest  of  the  letters  were 

effaced.  Having  raised  the  stone,  we  caused  the 
opening  to  be  digged,  because,  before  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  prebendaries  of  Varmie  had 
no  particular  tombs.  We  were  present  at  the 
work.  Only  a  few  half  decayed  bones  were  dis- 
covered. The  chapter  retained  a  sixth  part  of 
those  mortal  remains  of  Copernicus,  and  we 
brought  away  the  rest,'  they  say,  '  witli  a  regu- 
lar certificate,  signed  by  the  first  prelates  of  the 
-chapter.  We  sent  to  the  church  of  Pulawy,  one 
third  of  tuese  precious  relics,  and  kept  the  other 
two  for  the  Society.'  These  gentlemen  were 
members  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Warsaw,  and 
communicated  the  above  interesting  facts  to  M. 
Sniadechi,  to  whose  essay  we  have  been  mach 
indebted  for  this  paper. 

Copernicus,  the  name  of  an  astronomical  in- 
strument invented  by  Mr.  Whiston,  to  exhibit  the 
motions  and  phenomena  of  all  the  planets,  accord- 
ing to  the  Copcmican  system. 

COPIAPO,  a  district  of  South  America,  in  the 
north  of  Chili,  which  abounds  in  minerals  of  all 
kinds,  and  particularly  load-stone,  lapis  lazuli, 
saltpetre,  sal  gem,  and  pure  sulphur.  Gold  also 
has  been  found  here;  and  some  silver  mines 
have  been  recently  worked.  The  province  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Peruvian  deserts  ; 
on  the  east  by  the  Andes;  south  by  Coquimbo ; 
and  west  by  the  Pacifie  Ocean ;  being  about  100 
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leagues  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  foKy- 
f>ar  broad  from  east  to  west.  Its  rirers  are  the 
Copiapo,  Salado,  Castagno,  Totorel,  Quebrada- 
ponda,  Gnascoy  and  Chollai.  The  grain  and  fruits 
are  ezceltent,  but  the  pasturage  poor  for  want  of 
rain.  The  temperature  is  mild,  but  the  country 
thinly  peopled ;  not  containing,  altogether,  above 
5000  inhabitants. 

CopiAPO,  a  town  of  Chili,  and  one  of  its  most 
important  sea-ports,  is  situated  immediately  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  in  lat. 
ST**  15'S.  The  harbour  affords  good  anchorage, 
U  easy  of  access  for  vessels  of  any  size,  and,  as  it 
opens  towards  the  west,  is  protected  from  the 
northerly  and  southerly  winds. 

COPIATA  ;  from  leoirrtaf,  to  cut ;  a  graye  dig- 
ger. In  the  first  ages  of  the  church  clerks  were 
destined  for  this  employment.  A.  D.  357  Con- 
stantine  made  a  law  in  favor  of  the  priests  copia- 
tc,  i.  e.  of  those  who  had  the  care  of  interments ; 
whereby  he  exempted  them  from  the  lustral  con- 
tribution. Before  that  time  they  were  called  de- 
cani and  lecticarii,  because  they  were  divided  by 
decads,  each  of  which  had  a  bier  for  the  carriage 
of  the  dead  bodies.  They  had  precedence  of  the 
chantors. 

COPINSHA  and  Cornholm  are  two  of  the 
Orkuey  Islands,  united  by  a  reef,  dry  at  half- 
tide.  They  are  together  not  more  than  two  miles 
in  length,  and  two  miles  south-east  of  Mairland. 
The  rocks  are  covered  with  sea-fowl. 


\     Ft.  copieux  ;    It.  Sp. 
>  and  Lat.  copia.  Lavishly 


CO'PIOUS, 

Co'piousLY,  adv. 

Co'pioiTSNESS,  n.  ».  3  bestowed  ;  abundant ; 
exuberantly  plentiful ;  flowing  freely ;  abound- 
ing in  words  or  images.  Copiously  signifies 
abundantly;  diffusely;  at  large.  Copiousness 
is,  abundance;  exuberance  of  style, 

Bo«e»  as  in  dance^  the  stately  treea,  and  spread 
Their  branches  hung  with  eopiom  fruit.  MUtom, 

Full  measure  only  bounds 
Excess,  before  the  all-bounteous  king,  who  showered 
W^ith  oopUntt  hand,  rejoicing  in  their  joy.  Jd, 

Hail,  Son  of  God,  Saviour  of  men  !  thy  name 
Shall  be  the  o9pMiutmatter  of  my  song 
fisaoeforth^  and  never  shall  my  harp  thy  praise 
forget,  nor  from  thy  Father's  praise  di^oin.  Id, 

The  Roman  orator  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  eo* 
pimmeu  of  Homer,  and  the  Latin  poet  made  it  his 
iwuioess  to  reach  the  conciseness  of  Demosthenes. 

X>fy<2M. 

These  several  cemsins  have  been  so  copunulgf  de- 
scribed  by  ahandance  of  travellers,  and  other  writers, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  any  new  discoveries 
on  so  beaten  a  subject.  Adduon. 

This  alkaline  acrimony  indicates  the  capiout  use  of 
rin^ar  and  acid  IriiiU.  Arb^dhmtt  o»  AUmsnU, 

The  tender  heart  is  peace. 

And  kindly  pours  its  capUmt  treasures  forth 

In  variooa  converse.  Thtmton't  Sprii^, 

Paul  Benfield  made  (reckoning  himself  )  no  fewer 
than  eight  membcn  in  the  last  parliament.  What 
capioiit  streams  of  pore  Uood  most  he  not  have  trans> 
fmed  into  the  reins  of  the  present  ?  Burke. 

This  pieasore  (of  existence)  is  increased  when  the 
system  is  stimulated  into  stronger  action  than  usual, 
u,  after  a  eopiom  dinner,  and  at  the  beginning  of  in- 
leucatioo.  Darwin. 


But  chiefly  Juno,  that  imperial  power 
Who  holds  her  influence  o'er  llie  nuptial  eewar. 
Their  vows  address :  to  her,  the  beauteous  queen. 
With  lifted  eyes  and  supplicating  mien» 
As  her  fair  hands  the  sacred  goblet  hold. 
On  the  white  heifer's  forehead  drains  the  gold. 
Before  the  gods  with  oopiom  slaughter  fed. 
And  the  crowned  sbrines,   she  walks  with  solemn 

tread.  S^mnum's  JBiteu, 

We  admit  that,  by  some  powerful  hands,  our  un- 
rhymed  verse  has  been  so  constructed  as  to  be  eopi- 
ovkjf  harmonious ;  and  we  are,  of  course,  sensible 
that,  in  any  language,  rhyme  is  only  one  of  the 
charms  of  verse,  which  cannot  be  availing  when  un- 
accompanied with  the  other  requisites  of  poetic  dic- 
tion. Id.  Pref.  to  JEneis. 

CCyPLAND,  n.  s.  A  piece  of  ground  in 
which  the  land  terminates  with  an  acute  angle. 

COPLA'NT,  •.  a.  From  can  and  plant.  To 
plant  together. 

COPO'RTION,  ».  ».,  From  con  and  portion. 
Equal  share. 

COP  PA,  in  law,  a  cop  or  cock  of  grass,  hay, 
or  corn,  divided  into  titneable  portions,  as  the 
tenth  cock,  &c.  This  word  denotes  laying  up 
the  com  in  cops  or  heaps,  not  bound  up,  that  it 
may  be  the  more  fairly  tithed ;  and  in  Kent  they 
still  retain  the  word,  a  cop  or  cap  of  hay,  straw, 
&c. 

COTPED,  at^.  From  cop.  Rising  to  a  top 
or  head. 

It  was  broad  in  its  basis,  and  rose  oepped  like  a  su- 
gar-loaf. W$9eman*$  Surgery. 

A  galeated  eschinus  t>eing  copped  and  somewhat 
conic.  Woodward. 

CCypPEL,  n.  f .     }     This  word  is  variously 

Co'ppLE^DUST,  n.  f . )  spelt ;  as  copel,  cupel, 
cuple,  and  cupple ;  but  i  cannot  find  its  etymo- 
logy, says  Dr.  Johnson.  It  may,  however,  be 
traced  to  the  Italian  copella,  or  the  Teutonic,  ko- 
pel.    See  Cupel. 

CCyPPER,  V.  a.,  n.  s.hadj.^ 

Co  PPER-COLOKED,  odj. 
Co'PP£R-MINE,  n.  S. 
Co'PPEIUNOSE,  n. «. 
Co'pPER-PLATE,  n.  S 
Co'PPER-WIBE,    II.S. 

CoVper-work,  n. «. 

Co'PPERAS,  n.  t. 
Co'PPERAS-WORK,   11.  S. 
Co'PPERSMITH,  n.  t. 

CoVper-worm,  n.f. 

Co'pPERiSH,  adj. 

Co'ppEBY,  adj.  J 

per,  and  of  greater  naagnitude  than  a  boiling 
pot.  The  verb  signifies,  to  cover  with  thin  plates 
of  copper.  The  compounds  require  no  explana- 
tion ;  except,  perhaps,  copper-nose,  which  means 
a  red,  carbuncled  nose ;  copper-work,  which  is 
ft  place  where  copper  is  manufactured ;  and  cop- 
p^worm,  which  denotes  a  little  worm  in  ships ; 
ft  worm  that  gnaws  garments ;  and  a  worm  that 
breeds  in  the  hand.  Copperas  is  a  name  given, 
in  common  parlance,  to  the  sulphates  of  copper, 
iron,  and  zinc.    See  Chemistry. 

Two  vessels  of  fine  oepper,  precious  as  gold. 

EMra  viii.  27  ■ 

Alexander  the  ooppenimith  did  me  much  evil :  the 
Lord  reward  him  according  to  his  works. 

2  Tiimnkif  iv.  14. 


Fr.  cuivre; 
Ital.ctipro;Sp. 
cobre  ;  Dutch, 
koper ;  Germ. 
kopfer  ;  Latin, 
cuprum  ;  from 
►Bvirpoc,  Cyp- 
rus. Pliny  calls 
it.  as  Cyprium. 
A  well-known 
metal ;  a  laiyre 
vessel  to  boil 
in,  made  of  cop- 
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He  went  hii  way,  and  with  the  wper  he  eune. 
And  this  chanon  it  in  his  hondes  name. 

Chameer.  Cani.  Tola, 
And  more  for  rank  despight,  than  for  great  paine, 
Shakt  his  long  locks,  colourd  like  copper-teyrv. 

;^peM0r.     Faerie  Queene. 
He  having  colour  enough,  and  the  other  higher,  is 
too  flaming  a  praise  for  a  good  complexion :  I  had  as 
lieve  Helen's  golden  tongue  had  commended  Troilus 
for  a  copper-mote.  Shohtpeare. 

They  boiled  it  in  a  copper  to  the  half  ;  then  they 
poured  it  into  earthen  vessels. 

Bacoii*t  Natural  Hittorp. 
It  may  be  questioned,  whether,  in  this  operation, 
.  the  iron  or  copperas  be  transmuted,  from  the  cognation 
o{  copperas  with  copper,  and  the  iron  remaining  after 
conversion.  Browne, 

Gutta  rosacea  ariseth  in  little  hard  tubercles,  a£fect- 
ing  the  face  all  over  with  great  itching,  which  being 
scratched,  looks  red,  and  rises  in  great  welks,  render- 
ing  the  visage  fiery  \  and  makes  oopper-nowr,  as  we 
generally  express  them.  Wiaemam. 

Salmoneus,  as  the  Grecian  tale  is. 
Was  a  mad  coppersmith  of  Elis ; 
Up  at  his  forge  by  morning  peep.  9mft. 

This  is  like  those  wrought  at  oopper-works» 

Woodward. 
Some  springs  of  Hungary,  highly  Impregnated  with 
vitriolick  salts,  dissolve  the  body  of  ^.ron  put  into  the 
spring,  and  deposit,  in  lieu  of  the  irony  particles  car- 
ried off,  coppery  particles  brought  with  the  water  out 
of  the  neighbouring  oopper-muies.         Id.    On  Fossils. 

Copper  is  heavier  than  iron  or  tin ;  but  lighter  than 
silver,  lead,  and  gold.  HUl  on  Fossils. 

Copper  is  the  most  ductile  and  malleable  metal, 
after  gold  and  silver.  Of  a  mixture  of  copper  and 
lapis  calaminaris  is  formed  brass ;  a  composition  of 
copper  and  tin  makes  bell-metal;  and  copper  and 
hnss,  melted  in  equal  quantities,  produces  what  the 
French  call  bronxe,  used  for  figures  and  statues. 

Hence  glow,  refulgent  tin,  thy  crystal  grains. 
And  tawny  copper  shoots  her  asure  veins.       Darwinm 

Copper,  one  of  the  six  primitive  metals,  so 
called  because  the  island  of  Cyprus-  formerly 
furnished  great  quantities  of  this  metal,  which, 
in  the  days  of  Homer,  was  the  one  principally 
used.  The  discovery  and  use  of  copper  preceded 
that  of  iron.  Yet  it  is  probable  tnat  iron  was 
known  in  the  days  of  Homer's  heroes;  for  in 
speaking  of  polished  iron  and  copper,  he  calls 
the  first  white  and  the  other  red.  Some  authors 
attribute  the  discovery  of  copper  to  Cadmus; 
but,  according  to  Strabo,  it  was  first  found  at 
Chalcis,  a  city  in  Euboea,  now  called  Negro- 
pout,  whence  its  Greek  name.  Other  authors 
say  it  was  first  dug  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and 
thence  obtained  its  Latin  appellation.  The  color 
of  this  metal  when  pure  is  pale  red,  its  spe- 
cific gravity  from  8*7  to  9*3,  which  depends  not 
only  on  its  degree  of  purity,  but  also  on  its  con- 
densation by  hammering.  The  specific  gravity 
of  Janan  copper  is  to  water  as  9000  to  1000; 
but  tnat  of  tne  Swedish  kinds  only  as  8784  or 
8843.  The  color,  when  clean,  is  very  brilliant, 
but  it  is  extremely  liable  to  tarnish.  Its  elasti- 
city is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  metal  except 
steel.  From  this  last  quality  masses  of  the  meud 
emit  a  loud  and  lasting  sound  when  struck ;  es- 
pecially when  cast  into  such  a  form  as  may 


make  the  metal  vibrate  io  the  most  stnmle  man* 
ner  possible.  Tims,  if  cast  into  the  hoUow  form 
of  a  bell,  without  any  cracks  or  imperfections,  a 
uniform  tone  will  be  produced  by  it;  or  at  leavt 
the  tones  produced  by  the  stroke  will  consist  of 
a  single  predominant  one,  and  of  others  that 
have  an  agreement  with  it.  When  broken,  by 
often  bending  backward,  it  appears  intemallv  of 
a  dull  red  color,  without  any  brightness,  ana  of 
a  fine  granulated  texture,  resembling  some  kinds 
of  earthenware.  It  continues  malleable  in  a 
red  heat,  and  in  this  state  extends  much  more 
easily  than  when  cold.  In  a  heat  far  below  igni- 
tion, the  surface  of  a  piece  of  polished  copper 
becomes  covered  witli  various  ranges  of  pris- 
matic colors ;  the  red  of  each  order  being  nearest 
to  the  end  which  has  been  most  heated.  Copper 
rusts  in  the  air;  but  the  corroded  part  is  very 
thin,  and  preserves  the  metal  beneath  from  &r- 
dier  corrosion.  It  is  remarkably  impatient  of 
moisture  when  in  a  stale  of  fusion;  and  the 
contact  even  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  water 
will  cause  a  vast  mass  of  melted  metal  to  be 
thrown  about  with  incredible  violence,  to  the  im- 
minent danger  not  only  of  the  bystanders,  but 
even  of  the  strongest  furnaces  and  buildings. 
Effects  of  this  kind  are  said  to  have  been  pn>- 
duced  by  so  slight  a  cause  as  the  workmen  spit- 
ting in  a  furnace  full  of  melted  cooper.  For  an 
account  of  the  combinations  of  this  metal  with 
salts,  earths,  and  other  metals,  see  Chemistet. 

Brunswick  or  Friezland  green  is  prepared  by 
pouring  a  saturated  solution  of  muriate  of  am- 
monia over  copper  filings  or  shreds  in  a  dose 
vessel,  keeping  the  mixture  in  a  warm  place, 
and  adding  more  of  the  solution  from  time  to 
time,  till  three  parts  of  muriate  and  two  of  cop- 
per have  been  used.  After  standing  a  few  weeks, 
the  pigment  is  to  be  separated  from  the  uuoxi- 
dised  copper,  by  washing  through  a  sieve ;  and 
then  it  b  to  be  well  washed  and  dried  slowly  in 
the  shade.  This  green  is  almost  always  adul- 
terated with  ceruse. 

Verdigris, 'and  other  preparations  of  copper, 
act  as  virulent  poisons,  when  introduced  in  veiy 
small  quantities  into  the  stomachs  of  animals.  A 
few  grains  are  sufficient  for  this  effect.  Death  is 
commonly  preceded  by  veiy  decided  nervous 
disorders,  such  as  convulsive  movements,  tetanus, 
general  insensibility,  or  a  palsy  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. This  event  happens  frequently  so 
soon,  that  it  could  not  be  occasioned  by  inflam- 
mation or  erosion  of  the  prinne  vi« ;  and,  in- 
deed, where  these  parts  are  apparently  sound. 
It  is  probable  that  tne  poison  is  absorbed,  and, 
through  the  circulation,  acts  on  the  brain  and 
nerves. 

The  only  chemical  antidote  to  cupreous  solu- 
tions, whose  operation  is  well  understood,  is 
water  strongly  impregnated  with  snlphareted  hy- 
drogen. The  alkaline  hydrosulphurets  are  acrid, 
and  ought  not  to  be  prescribed. 

But  we  possess,  in  sugar,  an  antidote  to  this 
poison,  of  undoubted  efficacy,  though  its  mode 
of  action  be  obscure.  M.  Duval  introduced  iote 
the  stomach  of  a  dog,  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc 
tube,  a  solution  in  acetic  acid,  of  four  French 
drachms  of  oxide  of  copper.  Some  minutes  af  • 
tewards  he  injected  into  it  four  ounces  of  stroag 
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synip.  He  repeated  this  injection  every  half 
hour,  and  employed  altogether  twelve  ounces  of 
syrup.  The  animal  experienced  some  trem- 
blings and  convulsive  movements.  But  the  last 
injection  was  followed  by  a  perfect  calm.  The 
animal  fell  asleep,  and  awoke  free  from  any 
ailment. 

If  we  boil  for  half  an  hour,  in  a  flask,  an 
ounce  of  white  sugar,  an  ounce  of  water,  and 
ten  grains  of  verdigris,  we  obtain  a  green  liquid, 
which  is  not  affected  by  the  best  tests  of  copper, 
such  as  ferroprussiate  of  potash,  ammonia,  and 
the  hydrosulpnurets.  An  insoluble  green  carbo- 
nate of  copper  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  flask. 

We  extract  the  following  abridged  view  of  the 
ores  of  copper  from  Dr.  Ure's  excellent  Chemical 
Dictionary : — 

1.  Octahedral  or  natwe  copper.  Color  copper- 
red,  frequently  incrusted  witn  green.  Massive, 
imitative,  and  crystallised ;  in  tifie  perfect  cube ; 
the  cube  truncated,  on  the  angles,  on  the  edges, 
and  on  the  edges  and  angles ;  the  garnet  dodeca- 
hedron; perfect  octoh^ron;  and  rectangular 
four-sided  prism.  Lustre  glimmering,  metallic. 
Fracture  hackly.  Streak  splendent.  Completely 
malleable.  Flexible,  but  not  elastic.  Difficultly 
frangible.  Specific  gravity  8*4  to  8-7.  It  con- 
sists of  99-8  of  copper,  with  a  trace  of  gold  and 
iron.  It  occurs  in  veins,  in  granite,  gneiss,  &c., 
and  is  found  chiefly  in  Cornwall. 

2.  Octohedral  red  copper  ore, 

a.  Foliated  red  copper  ore.  Color  dark  co- 
chineal-red. Massive,  and  crystallised,  in  the 
perfect  octohedron,  which  is  the  primitive  form; 
in  the  octohedron,  truncated  on  the  angles ;  on 
^  edges,  with  each  angle  acuminated  with  four 
planes;  bevelled  on  the  edges,  and  each  angle 
acuminated  with  eight  planes.  Lustre  adaman- 
tine, inclining  to  semi-metallic.  Cleavage  four- 
foU.  Translucent  on  the  edges,  or  translucent. 
Streak  muddy,  tile  red.  Hardness  between  cal- 
careous and  fluor-spar.  Brittle.  Specific  gra- 
▼ity  5-6  to  6-0. 

6.  Compact  red  copper  ore.  Color  between 
lead-gray  and  cochineal-red.  Massive  and  reni- 
form.  Lustre  semi-metallic.  Fracture  even. 
Opaque.    Streak  tile  red.    Brittle. 

c.  Capillary  red  copper  ore.  Color  carmine- 
red.  In  small  capillary  crystals.  Lustre  ada- 
mantine.   Translucent. 

The  whole  of  these  red  ores  are  deutoxides  of 
copper,  and  are  easily  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state  before  the  blow-pipe.  They  dissolve  with 
effervescence  when  thrown  in  powder  into  nitric 
acid ;  and  a  green  nitrate  results.  In  muriatic 
acid  no  effervescence  takes  place.  They  occur 
principally  in  yeins  that  traverse  primitive  and 
transition  rocks;  abundantly  in  (iie  granite  of 
Cornwall.  The  earthy  red  copper  ore,  which  is 
rare,  is  a  sub-species  of  the  preceding. 

d.  Tile  ore.  The  earthy  tile  ore  has  a  hya- 
cinth red  color.  It  occurs  massive  and  incrust^ 
Jng  copper  pyrites.  It  is  composed  of  dull 
dusty  particles.  It  soils  slightly,  and  feels 
meagre.  It  occurs  in  veins,  as  at  Lauterberg  in 
the  Hartz.  The  indurated  tile  ore  has  an  im- 
perfect flat  conchoidal  fracture ;  a  streak  feebly 
shining;  and  is  intermediate  between  semi-hard 
^  soft.     It  is  an  intimate  combination  of  red 


copper  ore  and  brown  iron  ochre,  containing 
from  10  to  50  per  cent,  of  copper. 

3.  JUack  copper^  or  black  oxide  of  copper.  Co- 
lor between  bluish  and  brownish-black.  It 
occurs  massive,  and  thinly  coating  copper  py- 
rites. It  is  composed  of  dull  pasty  particles, 
which  scarcely  soil.  Streak  slightly  shining. 
Before  the  blow-pipe  it  emits  a  sulphureous  odor, 
melts  into  a  slag,  and  communicates  a  green 
color  to  borax.  It  is  said  to  be  an  oxide  of 
copper  with  oxide  of  iron.  It  occurs  at  Car- 
harrac  and  Tincroft  mines,  in  Cornwall. 

4.  Emerald  copper  or  dioptase,  Colo,  eme- 
rald green.  It  occurs  only  crystallised.  The 
primitive  form  is  a  rhomboid  of  123°  58'.  The 
only  secondary  form  at  present  known,  is  the 
equiangular  six-sided  prism.  Lustre  shining 
pearly.  Cleavage  three-fold.  Fracture  small 
conchoidal.  Translucent.  As  hard  as  apatite. 
Brittle.  Specific  gravity  3*3.  It  becomes  a 
chestnut-brown  before  the  blow-pipe,  and  tinges 
the  flame  green,  but  is  infusible ;  with  borax  it 
gives  a  bead  of  copper.  Its  constituents  are, 
oxide  of  copper  28*57,  carbonate  of  lime  42'83y 
silicia  28'57. — Vauquelin.  By  Lowitz,  it  consists 
of  55  oxide  of  copper,  33  silica,  and  12  water,  in 
100.  It  is  found  in  the  land  of  Kirguise,  125 
leagues  from  the  Russian  frontier,  where  it  is  as- 
sociated with  malachite  and  limestone. 

5.  Blue  copper^  or  prismatic  malachite,  of  which 
there  are  two  kinds, — ^the  radiated  and  earthy. 

The  radiated  has  an  azure-blue  color.  Mas- 
sive, imitative,  and  crystallised.  Its  primitive 
form  is  an  oblique  prism.  The  secondary  forms 
are,  an  oblique  four-sided  prism,  variously  be- 
velled, and  a  rectangular  four-sided  prism, 
or  eight-sided  prism;  acuminated  with  four 
planes.  Lustre  vitreous.  Cleavage  threefold. 
Fracture  imperfect  conchoidal.  Translucent. 
Color  of  the  streak,  lighter.  Harder  than  cal- 
careous spar.  Brittle.  Specific  gravity  3*66. 
It  is  soluble  witli  effervescence  in  nitric  acid. 
With  borax  it  3rields  a  metallic  globule,  and 
colors  the  flux  green.  Its  constituents  are, 
copper  56,  carbonic  acid  25,  oxygen  12*5 
vTater,  6- 5. — Vauquelin.  It  is  found  at  Lead- 
hills,  in  Dumfries-shire,  and  Wanlockhead  in 
Lanarkshire,  and  at  Uuel  Virgin  and  Carharrack, 
in  Cornwall,  and  in  many  places  on  the  continent. 

6.  Earthy  blue  copper.  Color  smalt-blue. 
Massive.  Friable.  Specific  gravity  3*354.  It 
is  found  in  Norway,  &c. 

The  velvet-blue  copper  belongs  to  the  same 
species.  Lustre  glistening  and  pearly.  It  has 
been  found  .only  at  Oravicza,  in  the  Bannat, 
along  with  malachite  and  tlie  brown  iron  stone. 

6.  Malachite ;  of  which  there  are,  the  fibrous 
and  compact. 

a.  Fibrous  malachite.  Color  perfect  emerald- 
ffreen.  Imitative,  and  crystallised,  in  oblique 
four-sided  prisms,  variously  bevelled  or  trun- 
cated ;  and  in  an  acute-angular  three-sided  prism. 
Crsytals  short,  capillary,  and  acicular.  Lustre 
pearly  or  silky.  Translucent,  or  opaque.  Softer 
than  blue  copper.  Streak  pale  green.  Brittle. 
Specific  gravity  3*66.  Before  the  blow-pipe  it 
decrepitates,  and  becomes  bhick .  Its  constituents 
are,  copper  58,  carbonic  acid  18,  oxygen  12*5. 
water  WS.—^Klaproth.    It  occurs  principally  in 
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veins.  It  is  found  at  Sandlo^lge  in  Mainlaind, 
one  of  the  Shetlands;  at  Landidno  in  Caer- 
narvonshire; and  in  the  nines  of  Arendal  in 
Norway. 

b.  Compact  malachite.  Color  emerald-green. 
Massive,  imitative,  and  in  four-sided  prisms. 
Glimmering  and  silky.  Fracture  small  grained 
uneven.  Opaque.  Streak  pale  green.  Specific 
gravity  8*65.  In  veins,  which  traverse  different 
tiocks  in  Cornwall,  Norway,  &c.  Brown  copper, 
from  Hindostan,  is  placed  after  this  mineral  by 
professor  Jameson.  Its  color  is  dark  blackish- 
Drown.  Massive.  Soft.  Specific  gravity  2*62. 
It  effervesces  in  acids,  letting  fall  a  red  powder. 
Its  constituents  are,  carbonic  acid  16*7,  deut- 
oxide  of  copper  60*75,  ^eutoxidie  of  iron  19*5, 
silica  21. — Dr.  Thonmn, 

7.  Copper'green. 

Common  copper^^^en,  or  chrysocoU^y  con- 
tains three  sub-species. 

a.  Conchoidal  copper-green.  Color  verdigris- 
green.  Massive,  imitative,  and  incrusting. 
Glistening.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Traaslucent. 
Harder  than  gypsum.  Easily  frangible.  Specific 
gravity  2*0  to  2*2.  It  becomes  black  ana  then 
brown  before  the  blow-pipe,  but  does  not  fuse. 
It  melts  and  yields  a  metallic  globule  with  borax. 
Its  constituents  are,  copper  40,  oxygen  10,  car- 
bonic acid  7,  water  17,  silica  26.  It  accompanies 
malachite.    It  is  found  in  Cornwall,  &c. 

Silicious  copper,  or  kieselkupfer,  is  a  variety 
of  the  above.  Color  asparagus-green.  In  crusts. 
Glistening.  Fracture  even  or  earthy.  Opaque. 
Soft.  Its  constituents  are,  copper  378,  oxygen 
8,  water  21*8,  silica  29,  sulphate  of  iron  3. 

h.  Earthy  iron-shot  copper-green.  Color  olive- 
green.  Massive,  and  in  crusts.  Friable.  Opaque. 
Sectile. 

c.  Slaggy  iron-shot  copper-^en.  Color 
blackish-green.  Massive.  Glistening.  Fracture 
conchoidal.  Opaque.  Soft.  Easily  frangible. 
It  is  probably  a  compound  of  conchoidal  copper- 
green  and  oxide  of  iron,  Both  occur  together, 
and  pass  into  ^ach  other.  It  occi^rs  in  Cornwall, 
along  with  olivenite. 

8.  Prismatic  vitriol,  blue  vitriol^  or  sulphate  of 
a^p^.  Color  daric  sky-blue.  Massive,  in^ita- 
tive,  and  crystallised.  The  primitive  figure  is  an 
oblique  four-sided  prism,  in  which  the  laterail 
edges  are  124^  2',  and  55^58';  with  edges  and 
fugles  often  truncated.  Shining.  Cleavage 
double.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Translucent. 
Harder  than  gypsum.  Specific  gravity  2*1  to 
2*2.  Taste  nauseous,  bitter,  and  metallic.  Its 
solution  coats  iron  with  metallic  copper.  Its 
constituents  are,  oxide  of  copper  32*13,  sulphuric 
acid  31*57,  water  S6"3.— jfer«e/*iis.  It  occurs 
along  with  copper  pyrites,  in  Parys-mine  in 
Anglesea,  and  in  WicVlow. 

9.  Prismatic  oliv$nite,  or  phosphate  qf  copper. 
Color  emerald-^reen.  Massive,  and  in  oblique 
four-sided  prisms  of  110°.  Cleavage  double 
oblique.  Glistening.  Fr^ture  splintery.  Opaque. 
Streak  verdigris-green.  As  hard  as  apatite. 
Brittle.  Specific  gravity  4  to  4*3.  Fuses  into  a 
brownish  globule.  Its  constituents  are,  oxide  of 
cupper  68*1 3,  phosphoric  acid  30*95.  It  is  lound 
at  Vimebirg  on  th!e  Ehine^  along  with  qas^> 
ved  copper  ore,  &c. 


10.  Diprismatic  oliveniteyOT  lentiadar  copper 
Color  sky-blue.  Massive,  but  generally  crystal- 
lised, in  very  oblique  four-sided  prisms.  Be- 
velled. In  rectangular  double  four-sided  pyra- 
mids. Shining.  Fracture  uneven.  Translucent. 
Harder  than  gypsum.  Brittle.  Specific  gravity 
2*85.  Converted  by  the  blow-pipe  into  a  black 
friable  scoria.  Its  constituents  are,  oxide  of 
eopper  49,  arsenic  acid  14,  water  35. — Chenevix. 
Found  in  Cornwall. 

11.  Acicular  olivenite.  a.  Radiated  or  cu- 
preous arseniate  of  iron.  Color  dark  verdigris- 
ereen*  Massive,  imitative,  and  in  flatobUque 
rour-sided  prisms,  acuminated  or  truncated. 
Lustre  glistening  pearly.  Translucent  on  the 
edges.  As  hard  as  (salcareous  spar.  Brittle. 
Specific  gravity  3*4. 

b.  Foli^tod  acicular  olivenite,  arseniate  of 
copper.  Color  dark  olive-green.  In  angulo- 
grsmular  concretions,  and  in  small  crystals; 
which  ai^  oblique  four-sided  prisms ;  and  acute 
double -four-sided  pyramids.  Glistening.  Frac- 
ture conchoidal.  Translucent  Streak  olive- 
green.  As  bard  as  calcareous  spar.  Briule. 
Specific  gravity  4*2  to  4*6.  It  boils,  and  gives 
a  naid  reddish-brown  scoria  before  the  blow- 
pipe. Its  cou^tituonts  are,  oxide  of  copper  60, 
arsenic  acid  39*7. — Chenevix.  In  the  copper- 
mines  of  Cornwall. 

c.  Fibrous  acicular  olivenite.  Color  olive- 
green.  Massive,  reniform,  and  in  capillary  and 
acicular  oblique  four-sided  prisms.  Glistening 
and  pearly.  Opaque.  As  hard  ais  calc-spar. 
Brittle.  Fibres  sometimes  flexible.  Streak 
brown  or  yellow.  Specific  gravity  4*1  to  4"2. 
Its  constituents  are,  oxide  of  copper  50,  arsenic 
acid  29,  water  21.    It  occurs  in  Cornwall. 

d.  Earthy  acicular  olivenite.  Color  olive- 
green.  Massive,  and  in  crusts.  Dull.  Fracture 
fine  earthy.  Opaque.  Very  soft.  It  is  found 
in  Cornwall. 

12.  Atacamite  or  fimriate  of  copper. 

a.  Compact.  Color  leek-green.  Massire, 
and  in  short  needle-shaped  crystals,  which  are 
oblique  four-sided  prisms,  bevelled  or  truncated. 
Shining  and  pearly.  Translucent  on  the  edges. 
Soft.  Brittle.  Specific  gravity  4-4  ?  It  tinges 
the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe  of  a  bright  green  and 
blue,  muriatic  acid  rises  in  vapors,  and  a  bead  of 
copper  remains  on  the  charcoal.  It  dissoh'es 
without  effervescence  in  nitric  acid.  Its  consti- 
tuents are,  oxide  of  copper  73-0,  water  16*9, 
muriatic  acic  10- \,—Klaproth.  It  occurs  in 
veins  in  Chili  and  Saxony. 

b.  Areqaceous  atacamite,  or  copper-sand. 
Color  grass-green.  In  glistening  scaly  partid^. 
It  does  not  soil.  Jt  is  translucent.  Its  consti- 
tuents are,  oxide  of  copper  63,  water  12,  mu- 
riatic acid  )0,  carbonate  of  iron  1,  mixed  sili- 
cious  sand  11.  It  is  found  in  the  sand  of  the 
river  Lipes,  200  leagues  beyond  Copiapu,  in  the 
Desert  of  Atacama,  which  separates  Chili  fiom 
Peru. 

13.  Copper  pyrites. 

a.  Octohednu  copper  pyrites.  On  the  fresh 
fracture,  its  color  is  brass -yellow ;  but  it  is  usually 
tarnished.  Massive,  limitative,  and  ciystallised; 
in  a  regular  pctohedron,  perfect,  truncated  or 
bevdled ;  and  in  a  perfect  or  truncated  letrabe* 
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dxoD.  Gltfteniiig.  Fiactars  .vjoeyfen.  Hardness 
from  calcareous  to  iuor  spar.  Brittle.  Specific 
gravity  4*1  to  4'2.  Before  the  blow-pipe,  oo 
charcoal,  it  decrepitates,  emits  a  greenish-colored 
sulphureous  smoke,  and  melts  into  a  black  glo- 
bule^  which  assumes  metallic  lustre.  It  tinges 
borax  green.  Its  constituents  are,  copper  30, 
iron  53,  sulphur  12. — Chenevi^,  It  contains 
sometimes  a  little  gold  or  silver.  It  occurs  in 
all  the  great  classes  of  rocks.  It  is  found  near 
Tynedrum  m  Perthshire ;  at  the  mines  of  £ctou; 
at  Pary's  mountain;  abundantly  in  Cornwall; 
and  in  the  county  of  Wicklow  in  Ireland.  The 
rich  ores  are  worked  for  copper ;  the  ooor  for 
sulphur. 

b.  Tetrahedral  copper  pyrites;  of  which  spe- 
cies there  are  two  suVspecies,  gray  copper  and 
black  copper. 

Gray  copper.  Color  steel-gray.  Massive  and 
ccystallisea;  in  the  tetrahedron,  truncated  or 
bevelled;  and  in  the  rhomboidal  dodecahedron. 
Splendent.  Fracture  uneven.  Hardness  as  cal- 
careous spar  and  fluor.  Brittle.  Specific  gravity 
4-4  to  4r  9.  Its  constituents  are,  copper  41,  iron 
22-5,  sulphur  10,  arsenic  24*1,  silver  0*4. — 
KlaprotL  It  occurs  in  beds  and  veins  in  Corn- 
wall, and  many  other  places. 

Black  copper.  Color  irun-black.  Massive 
and  crvBtallised ;  in  the  tetrahedron,  perfect, 
bevelled,  oir  truncated.  Splendent.  Fracture 
conchoidal.  Brittle.  Specific  gravity  485.  Its 
ccnstituents  are,  copper  39,  antimony  19*5, 
sulphur  26,  iron  7*5,  mercuiy  e^S.—Klaproth. 
The  mercury  is  accidental.  It  occurs  in  veins 
in  the  Hartz,  and  in  Peru. 

14.  While  copper.  Color  between  silver- white 
and  brass-yellow.  Massive  and  disseminated. 
Glistening  and  metallic.  Fracture  uneven.  Semi- 
hard. Brittle.  Specific  gravity  4*5.  It  yields 
before  the  blow-pipe  a  white  arsenical  vapor,  and 
melts  into  a  grayish-black  slag.  It  contains  40 
per  cent,  of  copper ;  the  rest  being  iron,  arsenic, 
and  sulphur.  It  occurs  in  primitive  and  transi- 
tion rocks.    It  is  found  in  Cornwall  and  Saxony. 

15.  Capper-glanee,  or  vitreouM  copper. 
Rhomboidal  copper-glance. 

§  t.  Compact.  Color  blackish  lead-gray. 
Massive,  in  platen  and  crystallised.  Primitive 
form,  a  rhomDoi(l.  Secondary  forms,  a  low  equi- 
angular six-sided  prism,  and  a  double  six-sided 
pyramid.  Glistening,  metallic.  Harder  than 
gypsum.  Perfectly  sectile.  Rather  easily  fran- 
gible. Specific  gravity  5*5  to  5*8.  Its  consti- 
tuents are,  copper  78-05,  iron  2*25,  sulphur  18-5, 
silica  0-75.— A^o^A. 

§  2.  Foliated.  Its  constituents  are,  copper 
79-5,  sulphur  19,  iron  0-75,  quartz  1. —  VUmann, 
It  occurs  in  primitive  rocks.  It  is  found  also  in 
transition  rocks,  at  Fassney-bum  in  Fast  Lo- 
thian ;  in  Ayrshire ;  at  Middleton  Tyas  in  York- 
shire; in  Cornwall,  &c. 

16.  Variegated  copper.  Color  between  copper- 
^  and  pinchbeck-brown.  Massive,  in  pWes, 
and  crystallised  in  six-sided  prisms.  Glistening 
meUllic.  Soft.  Easily  frangible.  Specific 
gravity  5.  It  is  fusible,  but  not  so  easily  as 
copper-glance,  into  a  globule,  which  acts  pow- 
^Uy  on  the  magnetic  needle.  Its  constituents 
tte,  copper  69-5,  sulphur  19,  iron  7*5,  oxygen  4. 


^fUflprot^,    It  occurs  in  gneiasy  mica  d^.  Ice 
It  is  found  in  Cornwall. 

There  are  aeventeen  places  m  Britain  in  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Campbell,  copper-mines  ^ure 
found.  See  2d  vpl.  p.  44,  of  his  Political  Sur- 
vey of  Britain.  These  are,  Cardiganshire, 
Cheshire,  Cornwall,  Cumberland,  Derbyshire, 
Devonshire,  Lancashire,  Isle  of  Man«  Northum- 
berland, Shropshire,  Somer«tetshire,  Stafibrdshire, 
Yorkshire,  VVales,  Warwickshixe,  Westmoreland, 
and  North  Britain. 

CO'PPICE,  n. ».     -J       Fr.    coiqteausy    from 

Copse,  V. a.  &  n. s.  Icottper,  to  cut  or  lop; 

Co'psY,  adj.  iK^nruf.      Coppice    and 

Co'psE-wooo,  n.  s.  J  copse  are  synonymous ; 
the  latter  beiog  only  a  contraction  of  the  former. 
Both  signify  a  wc^,  composed  of  underwood 
and  small  trees,  which  at  stated  times  arc  cut  for 
fuel.    To  copse  is  to  preserve  underwood. 

A  land,  each  side  whereof  wa^  bounded  both  with 
high  timber  trees,  and  popset  of  far  more  humble 
growth.  Sidney. 

Upon  the  edge  of  yonder  cappicf, 

A  stand,  where  you  may  have  the  fairest  shoot 

Shalupeme, 

In  eoppiee-^pootU,  if  yon  leave  staddles  too  quick, 

they  run  to  bushes  and  briars,  and  have  little  dean 

underwood.  Boom. 

The  nrillows,  and  the  hasel  copaet  green. 

Shall  now  no  more  be  seen 

Fanning  their  joyous  leaves  to  their  soffc  lays. 

mium. 

The  east  quarters  of  the  shire  are  not  destitute  of 
capse-woodi.  Carew's  Suney  of  ComwaU. 

Oaks  and  brambles,  if  the  copsp  be  burned. 
Confounded  lie,  to  the  same  ashes  turned.   WaUer, 
The  rate  uf  cojipice  lands  will  fall  upon  the  discovery 
of  coal-mines.  Locke. 

But  in  what  quarter  of  the  copee  it  lay. 
His  eye  by  certain  level  could  survey. 

Drydem't  FabUt. 
Th9  neglect  of  coptmg  yrood  cut  down,  hath  been  of 
veicy  evil  consequence. 

Sw^M  Addreu  to  Farliameni, 

Raise  trees  in  your  seminaries  and  nurseries,  and 
yon  m^y  transplant  them  for  eoppiee  groupd,  walks,  or 
l^edges.  }Iortimer'9  Huabamdry. 

Beneath  a  eopee  of  various  hue 
la  barbarous  luxuriance  grew. 
No  knife  had  curbed  the  rambling  spTays> 
No  hand  had  wove  the  implicit  maze.      Baolfie. 

It  chanced  then  on  a  winter's  d^y* 
But  warm  and  bright,  and  calm  as  May, 
The  birds,  conceiving  a  design^ 
To  foresuU  sweet  St.  Valentix^e, 
In  many  an  orchard,  copie,  and  grove. 
Assembled  on  affairs  of  love. 
And  with  much  twitter,  and  much  chatter. 
Began  to  agitate  the  matter.  Comper. 

CCrPPLE-DUST,  fi.  s.  Probably  for  coppel, 
or  cupel-dust.  Powder  used  in  purifying  metals, 
or  the  gross  parts  separated  by  tne  cupel. 

It  may  be  also  tried  by  incorporating  powder  of 
^teel,  or  ooppk-dutt,  by  pouncing  into  the  quicksilver. 

Bacon. 

Co'pPL£-STONES  are  lumps  and  fragments  o . 
stone  or  marble,  broke  from  the  adjacent  cliffs, 
rounded  by  being  bowled  aitd  tumbled  to  and 
^ain  by  the  action  of  the  water. 

Co'ppLED,  adj.  From  cop.  Rising  in  a  conic 
form ;  rising  to  a  point. 
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There  if  some  difference  in  this  shape^  some  b^g 
flatter  on  the  top,  others  more  oopfied. 

Woodward  on  FomU, 

COPTS,  or  CoPHTS,  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
a  name  given  to  those  Egyptian  Christians  who 
are  of  the  sect  of  Jacohites.  Critics  differ  respect- 
ing the  orthography,  as  well  as  the  etymology  of 
this  word.  It  is  sometimes  written  Cophti ;  at 
others  Copti,  Cophtitse,  Coptites,  &c.  Scaliger 
once  thought  the  name  derived  from  Coptos,  an 
ancient  town  of  Egypt,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Thebaid.  Kircher  mentions,  that  tne  word  ori- 
ginally signifies  cut  or  circumscribed ;  and  was 
given  them  on  account  of  their  practising  circum- 
cision ;  Scaliger  finally  and  more  probably  de- 
rives it  from  kifvirroQ,  the  ancient  name  of  Egypt, 
by  retrenching  the  first  syllable.  The  Malchese 
Christians  are  clearly  a  distinct  race. 

The  Copts  are  of  native  Egyptian  descent, 
and  have  partly  on  that 'account,  as  well  as  for 
their  supposed  heresies,  been  depressed  and  per* 
secuted  by  both  their  Christian  and  Mahommedan 
masters.  Their  ancient  language,  in  which  a 
valuable  version^  of  the  New  Testament  is  extant, 
appears  to  have  been  vernacular  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  They  have  a  patriarch  who  re- 
sides at  Cairo,  but  he  takes  his  title  from  Alexan- 
dria ;  and  has  under  him  their  few  remaining 
bishops.  The  rest  of  the  clergy,  whether  secular 
or  regular,  are  composed  of  the  orders  of  St. 
Antony,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Macarius,  who  have 
each  their  monasteries.  Besides  the  orders  of 
priests,  deacons,  and  sub-deacons,  the  Cophts 
nave  likewise  Archimandrites,  a  dignity  wnich 
they  confer  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  ordination. 
This,  besides  the  authority  it  gives  them  with 
regard  to  the  religious,  comprehends  the  functions 
of  arch  priests.  By  a  custom  of  600  years  stand- 
ing, if  a  priest  elected  bishop  be  not  already  ar- 
chimandnte,  that  dignity  must  be  conferred  on 
him  before  episcopal  ordination.  The  second 
person  after  the  patriarch,  is  the titularpatriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  who  generally  resides  at  Cfairo,  and 
goes  to  Jerusalem  every  Easter.  To  him  belongs 
the  government  of  the  Coptic  church,  during  the 
vacancy  of  the  patriarchal  sec.  To  be  elected 
patriarch,  it  is  necessary  that  the  person  have 
lived  all  his  life  in  continence.  He  confers  the* 
bishoprics.  To  be  elected  bishop,  the  person 
must  oe  either  in  tlie  celibate,  or  not  have  been 
married  more  than  once.  The  priests  and  infe- 
rior ministers  are  allowed  to  be  married  before 
ordination.  They  have  a  great  number  of  dea- 
cons, and  are  said  to  confer  that  order  even  on 
children.  They  have  three  liturgies,  which  they 
vary  occasionally,  and  very  long  offices.  The 
monastic  life  is  in  great  esteem  among  the 
Copts.  Divorce  is  said  to  be  very  frequent 
among  them ;  with  the  church  of  Rome  theyhave 
seven  sacraments,  viz.  baptism,  the  eucharist, 
confirmation,  ordination,  faith,  fasting,  and 
prayer.  They  deny  the  Holy  Spirit  to  proceed 
from  the  Son ;  and  only  allow  of  three  oecume- 
nical councils;  those  of  Nice,  Constantinople, 
and  Ephesus.  They  are  also  considered  as  mo- 
nophysitic  in  their  sentiments  respecting  the 
person  of  Christ,  or  to  acknowledge  out  one  na- 
ture and  will  in  him  '  after  the  union  of  the  deity 
and  humanity.'    To  these  peculiarities  may  be 


added,  1.  Their  practice  of  circumcising  their 
children  before  baptism.  2.  Their  ordaining 
deacons  at  five  years  of  age.  3.  Their  allowing 
of  marriage  in  the  second  degree.  4.  Their 
belief  of  a  baptism  by  fire,  which  tiiey  are  said 
sometimes  to  endeavour  to  confer  literally.  5. 
Their  forbearing  to  eat  blood. 

In  the  time  of  pope  Paul  IV.  a  Syrian  was  des- 
patched to  Rome  from  the  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria, with  letters  to  that  pope ;  wherein  be  is 
said  to  have  acknowledged  his  authority,  and  de- 
sired a  person  to  be  despatched  to  Alexandria, 
to  treat  about  a  union.  Pursuant  to  which, 
Pius  IV.  successor  to  Paul,  sent  £.  Roderic,  a 
Jesuit,  in  1561,  in  quality  of  apostolical  nuncio; 
and  forwarded,  through  the  Venetian  consul,  a 
sum  of  money  to  the  patriarch  ;  but  the  Jesuit, 
upon  a  conference  with  two  Copts  deputed  by 
the  patriarch,  was  told,  that  the  titles  of  father 
of  fathers,  pastor  of  pastors,  and  master  of  all 
churches,  which  hehaa  bestowed  on  the  pope  in 
his  letters,  were  only  matters  of  compliment; 
and  that  since  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  and  the 
establishment  of  several  patriarchs  independent 
of  one  another,  each  was  master  of  his  own 
church.  Here  the  negociation  of  course  termi- 
nated. At  present  it  is  supposed  that  the  Copti 
are  about  500,000  in  number. 

CCyPULA,  n.  «.  Lat.  Tlie  word  whidi 
unites  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition; 
as  books  are  dear. 

The  oojpida  is  the  form  of  a  proposition ;  it  repre- 
sents the  act  of  the  mind,  affirming  or  denying. 

Watt^aLogidu 

CO'PULATE,  V.  a.,  v,n,  &  ad;."j     It.  co/w- 

Copula'tion,  n.  ».  \lfre;    Sp. 

Copula'tive,  n.  s.  &  adj.  j  copular  ; 

Lat.  copulare.  To  conjoin;  to  link  together;  to 
come  together  as  different  sexes.  Copulation  is, 
the  congress  of  tlie  opposite  sexes.  Copulative 
is  fully  defined  in  the  quotation  from  Watts. 

Sundry  kinds,  even  of  conjugal  oojhdatiem,  are  pro- 
hibited as  unhonest.  Hooker, 

If  the  force  of  custom,  simple  and  separate,  be 
great,  the  force  of  custom  copulate,  and  conjoined,  and 
collegiate,  is  far  greater.  Baesa. 

Not  only  the  persons  so  eoptdating  are  infected,  bat 
also  their  children.  WUemon**  Smryery. 

Copulatme  propositions  are  those  which  have  moie 
subjects  or  predicates  connected  by  affirmative  or  ne- 
gative conjunctions :  as,  riches  and  honours  are  temp- 
tations to  pride  ;  Caesar  conquered  the  Ganls  and  the 
Britons ;  neither  gold  fior  jewels  will  purchase  im- 
mortality. Wait^M  Logkk, 


CCrPY,©.  a.  «6 17. «,,«.«.  ^ 
Co'pY-Boox,  n.  t, 
Co'py-HOLD,  n.  t, 

Co'PY-HOLDER,  n.  ». 
Co'PY-MONEY,  n.  8. 

Co'pY-RionT,  n.  «. 
Co'piER,  n.  i. 
Co'PYiST,  n.  s. 


Fr.  copier ;  Ital. 
capiare  ;  Span,  eo- 
piar ;  Dutch  ko- 
jneren;  Low  LaU 
fcopia,  '  Junius  in- 
clines, after  bis 
manner,'  drily  ob- 
serves  Dr.  John- 


son, *  to  derive  it  from  kowoq,  labor ;  becanse, 
says  he,  *  to  copy  another's  writing  is  very  pain- 
fiil  and  laborious.'  Another  lexicographer  also 
justly  remarks,  that  '  perhaps  this  is  rather  too 
distant  a  derivation  to  be  the  right  one;  becvise 
many  copies  are  taken  with  pleasure  instead  of 
wearisomeness.'    To  copy  is,  to  transcribe;  to 
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imitate;  to  strive  to  resemble.  A  copy  is,  a 
transcript  from,  or  imitation  of,  an  original ;  the 
original  itself;  an  individual  book ;  one  of  several 
books ;  an  instrument  by  which  any  conveyance 
is  made  in  law.  Copier  and  copyist  are  synony- 
mous, and  signify  a  transcriber ;  an  imitator ;  a 
plagiary.  The  compound  words  are  most  of 
them  of  obvious  meaning.  Copyright  and  copy- 
hold are  fully  described  onwaras. 

The  veiy  having  of  the  books  of  God  was  a  matter 
of  no  small  chaige,  as  they  could  not  be  bad  other- 
vise  than  in  written  copiei.  Hooker* 
It  was  the  copy  of  our  eonference ; 
In  bed  he  slept  not,  for  my  urging  it ; 
At  board  he  fed  not,  for  my  urging  it. 

SKaJupeare.     Cowtod^  of  Erroun, 

Thou  knoweet  that  Banquo  and  his  Fleance  lives ; 

Bat  in  them  nature's  copy's  not  eternal.  Id,  Macbeth, 

If  virtue's  self  were  lost,  we  might 

From  your  fair  mind  new  copies  write.     JVatter. 

I  have  not  the  vanity  to  think  my  copy  equal  to  the 
originsl.  Denham, 

Let  him  first  learn  to  write,  after  a  copy,  all  the 
letters  in  the  vulgar  alphabet. 

Holder'M  Blemeitte  of  Speech. 

The  first  of  them  I  have  forgotten,  and  cannot 
easily  retrieve,  because  the  <»py  is  at  the  press. 

Drydm. 
Set  the  examples,  and  their  souls  inflame 

To  copy  etU  their  great  forefathers'  fame. 

Dryden't  King  Arthur, 

Without  invention  a  painter  is  but  a  copier,  and  a 
poet  bat  a  plagiary  of  others.         Dry  den' »  Dufreenoy, 

Some  imagine,  that  whatM)ever  they  find  in  the 
picture  of  a  master,  who  has  acquired  reputation, 
most  of  necessity  be  excellent  ^  and  never  fail,  when 
*^7  ^fWi  to  follow  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  things. 

Id, 

When  a  painter  copieefrom  the  life,  he  has  no  pri- 
rilege  to  alter  features  and  lineaments,  under  pretence 
that  bis  picture  will  look  better.  Dryden, 

He  stept  forth,  not  only  the  copy  of  Ood's  hands, 
bat  slso  the  copy  of  his  perfections,  a  kind  of  image 
or  representation  of  tbr  Deit^  in  small. 

South's  Sermons. 

He  that  borrows  other  men's  experience,  with  this 
design  of  eopyiny  it  otU,  possesses  himself  of  one  of 
the  greatest  advanUges.  Decay  of  Piety, 

Several  of  our  countrymen,  and  Mr.  Dryden  in 
psiticalar,  seem  very  often  to  have  copied  after  it  in 
their  dramatic  writings,  and  in  their  poems  upon 
lore.  Additon'M  Spectator, 

A  coin  is  in  no  danger  of  having  its  characters  altered 
by  copiers  and  transcribers.  Id,  on  Onm, 

If  a  customary  tenant  die,  the  widow  shall  have 
what  the  law  calls  her  free  bench  in  all  his  copyhold 
l«ads.  Addison, 

The  Romans  having  sent  to  Athens,  and  the  Greek 
cities  of  Italy,  for  coptef  of  the  best  laws,  chose  ten 
legislators  to  pat  them  into  form.  Swift, 

To  copy  her  few  nymphs  aspired. 

Her  virtues  fewer  swains  admired.  Id, 

fle  who  hurts  a  harmless  neighbour's  peace. 
Who  loves  a  lie,  lame  slander  helps  about. 
Who  writes  a  libel,  or  who  copiei  out.      Pope's  Bpist, 

Let  the  faint  tepier,  on  old  Tiber's  shore, 
Nor  mean  the  task,  each  breathing  bust  explore ; 
1^  after  line  with  painful  patience  trace. 
This  Roman  grandeur,  that  Athenian  gxmce.     Tiekel, 


Whatever  be  the  emotion  the  poet  intends  to  raise 
in  his  reader,  whether  admiration  or  terror,  joy  or 
sorrow  ;  and  whatever  be  the  object  he  would  exhibit, 
whether  Venus  or  Tisiphone,  Achilles  or  Thersites,  a 
palace  or  a  pile  of  ruins,  a  dance  or  a  battle,  he  gene- 
rally copies  an  idea  of  hb  own  imagination  ;  consider- 
ing each  quality  as  it  is  found  to  exist  in  several  indi- 
viduals of  a  species,  and  thence  forming  an  assem 
blage  more  or  less  perfect  in  its  kind,  according  to  the 
purpose  to  which  he  means  to  apply  \t.  Beattie. 

I  threw  off  six  hundred  coptM,  of  which  I  had  got 
subscriptions  for  about  three  hundred  and  fifty. 


Her  memory  was  a  mine  :  she  knew  by  heart 
All  Calderon  and  greater  part  of  Lope, 

So  that  if  any  actor  missed  his  part. 
She  could  have  served  him  for  the  prompter's  eopy. 

Byron.  DonJwm^ 

Copyhold,  in  English  law,  a  tenure  for  which 
the  tenant  hath  nothing  to  show  but  a  copy 
of  the  rolls  made  by  the  steward  of  his  lord's  court ; 
for  the  steward,  as  he  enrols  other  things  done  in 
that  court,  registers  such  tenants  as  are  admitted  to 
any  parcel  of  land  or  tenement  belonging  to  the 
manor ;  and  the  transcript  of  this  is  called  the 
court-roll,  the  copy  of  which  the  tenant  takes 
from  him,  and  keeps  as  his  only  evidence.  This 
is  called  a  base  tenure,  because  it  holds  at  the 
will  of  the  lord :  yet  not  simply,  but  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  manor ;  so  that  if  a  copyholder 
break  not  the  custom  of  the  manor,  and  thereby 
forfeit  his  tenure,  he  cannot  be  turned  out  at  the 
lord's  pleasure.  These  customs  of  manors  vary 
in  one  point  or  other  almost  in  every  manor. 
Some  copyholds  are  finable  at  an  uncertain  rate, 
and  some  certain ;  that  which  is  finable  uncertain, 
the  lord  rates  at  what  fine  or  income  he  pleases, 
when  the  tenant  is  admitted  :  that  which  is  cer- 
tain is  a  kind  of  inheritance,  and  called  in  many 
places  customary:  because  the  tenant  dyings 
and  the  hold  being  void,  the  next  of  blood  pay- 
ing the  customary  fine,  as  two  shillings  for  an 
acre,  or  so,  cannot  be  denied  his  admission. 
Some  copyholders  have,  by  custom,  the  wood 
growing  upon  their  own  land,  which  by  law  they 
could  not  nave.  Some  hold  by  the  verge  in  an- 
cient demesne ;  and  though  they  hold  by  copy, 
yet  are  they,  in  account,  a  kind  of  freeholders : 
for  if  such  a  one  commit  felony,  the  king  hath 
annum,  diem,  and  vastum,as  in  case  of  freehold. 
Others  again  hold  by  common  tenure,  called 
mere  copyhold ;  and  they  committing  felony^ 
their  lana  escheats  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

Copyhold  land  cannot  be  made  at  this  day ; 
for  the  pillars  of  a  copyhold  estate  are,  That  it 
hath  been  demised  time  out  of  mind  by  copy  of 
court-roll ;  and  that  the  tenements  are  parcel  of, 
or  within,  the  manor.  (1  Inst.  58.  4  Rep.  24.) 
Nor  can  a  copyhold  be  created  by  operation  of 
law :  and  therefore  where  wastes  are  severed 


from  the  manor,  by  a  grant  of  the  latter,  with 
the  exception  of  the  former,  though  the  copy- 
holders continue  to  have  a  right  of  common  in  the 


wastes  by  immemorial  usage ;  yet  if  afterwards 
a  grant  of  the  soil  of  those  wastes  be  made  to 
trustees  for  the  use  of  the  copyholders  in  £ree  so- 
cage, the  lands  when  enclosed,  will  be  freehold, 
and  not  copyhold. 

If  Che  lord  refuses  to  admit  he  shall  be  com- 
pelled in  Chancery,  2  Cro.  368.    And  if  the 
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lord  refuse  to  admit  a  surrenderee,  on  account  of 
a  disagreement  about  the  fine  to  be  paid,  th^ 
court  of  B.  R.  will  grant  a  mandamus  to  compel 
the  lord  to  admit  without  examining  the  right  to 
the  fine.  2  Term  Rep.  484.— But  that  court 
will  not  grant  a  mandamus  to  admit  a  copyholder 
by  descent.  A  copyholder,  so  long  as  ne  doeth 
his  services,  and  doth  not  break  the  enttom  of 
the  manor,  cannot  be  ejected  by  the  lord :  if  he 
be,  he  shall  have  tresspass  against  him:  but, 
if  a  copyholder  refuses  to  perform  his  services,  it 
is  a  breach  of  the  custom,  and  forfeiture  of  his 
estate. 

Customs  ought  to  be  time  out  of  memory,  to 
be  reasonable,  &c.  And  a  custom  in  deprivation 
or  bar  of  a  copyhold  estate,  shall  be  taken  strictly ; 
but  when  for  making  and  maintaining,  it  shall 
be  construed  favorably.  An  unveasotiable  cus« 
tom,  as  for  a  lord  to  exact  exorbitant  fines ;  for  a 
copyholder  for  life  to  cut  down  and  fell  timber- 
trees,  &c.  is  void.  A  copyholder  for  life  pleaded 
a  custom,  that  every  copyholder  for  life  might, 
in  the  presence  of  two  other  copyholders,  appoint 
who  should  have  his  copyhold  after  his  death, 
and  that  the  two  copyholders  might  assess  a  fine, 
so  as  not  to  be  less  than  had  been  usually  paid ; 
and  it  was  adjudged  a  good  custom.  4  Leon. 
238.  But  a  custom  to  compel  a  lord  to  make  a 
grant,  is  said  to  be  against  law ;  though  it  may 
be  good  to  admit  a  tenant. 

A  copyholder  may  surrender  in  court,  by  letter 
of  attorney,  and  out  of  court  by  special  custom. 
9  Rep.  75, 76.  A  copyholder  being  in  Ireland, 
tne  steward  of  a  manor  here  made  a  commission 
to  one  to  receive  a  surrender  fVom  him  there, 
and  it  was  held  good.  2  Danv.  181.  The  in- 
tent of  surrenders  is,  that  the  lord  may  not  be  a 
stranger  to  his  tenant,  and  the  alteration  of  the 
estate.  As  a  copyholder  cannot  transfer  his  es- 
tate to  a  stranger  by  any  other  conveyance  than 
surrender;  so  if  one  would  exchange  a  copy- 
hold with  another,  both  must  surrender  to  each 
other's  use,  and  the  lord  admit  accordingly. 
Comp.  Cop.  s.  39. 

With  respect  to  the  devising  of  copyholds,  the 
law  formerly  was,  that  no  such  devise  could  be 
made  without  a  surrender  to  the  use  of  the  par- 
ty's will ;  and  that  the  lands  did  not  then  pass  by 
the  will  but  by  the  surrender,  the  will  being  con- 
sidered only  as  declaratory  of  the  uses  of  the 
surrender.  Many  evils  were  found  to  result  in 
the  cases  of  creditors  wives,  and  children,  from 
this  necessity  of  a  surrender  to  a  will,  and  the 
courts  of  equity  were  astute  in  finding  reasons 
for  supplying  the  surrender,  with  due  precaution 
in  favor  of  the  claims  of  the  several  parties.  See 
3  P.  Wms.  98  in  n.  All  these  questions  are  now 
set  at  rest  by  a  statute  passed  fox  that  purpose, 
55  Geo.  Ill,  c.  192,  by  which  it  is  enacted.  That 
in  all  cases  where,  by  the  custom  of  any  manor 
in  England  [or  Ireland,  though  instances  of  co- 
pyhold are  rare  there],  any  copyliold  tenant  of 
such  manor  may  by  will  dispose  of,  or  charge 
land,  surrendered  to  the  use  of  the  will,  evpry 
disposition  or  charge  of  any  such  copyhold,  made 
by  the  will  of  any  person  who  shall  hereafter  die, 
shall  be  as  valid  and  effectual,  although  no  sur- 
render shall  have  been  made  to  the  use  of  the 
will,  as  if  such  surrender  had  been  actiially  made. 
On  admissions  under  testamentary  dispositions. 


the  steward  is  allowed  to  charge  his  fees,  as  ra 
cases  of  surrender  to  the  use  of  the  will.  Bat 
the  act  is  not  to  affect  the  validity  of  devises. 

Fines  are  paid  to  the  lord  on  admittances :  and 
may  be  due  on  every  change  of  the  estate  by 
lord  or  tenant.  The  ford  may  have  an  action  of 
debt  for  his  fine :  or  may  distrain  by  custom.  4 
Rep.  27.  13  Rep.  2.  A  covenant  made  by  a 
copyholder  with  a  stranger  to  assign  and  surren- 
der his  copyhold  to  him,  which  covenant  is  af- 
terwards presented  by  the  homage,  does  not 
give  the  lord  any  right  to  a  fine  before  admission. 
2  T.  R.  484.  The  lord  may  recover  from  a  co- 
pyholder the  fine  assessed  by  him  on  admittance, 
not  exceeding  two  years'  value  of  the  tenement, 
although  there  be  no  entry  of  the  assessment  of 
such  fine  on  the  court  roils,  but  only  a  demand 
of  such  a  sum  for  a  fiiie,  after  the  value  of  the  te- 
nement had  been  found  by  the  bomage,  6  £. 
R.  55. 

An  heriot  is  a  duty  to  the  lord,  rendered  at  the 
death  of  the  tenant,  or  on  a  surrender  and  alie- 
nation of  an  estate :  and  is  the  best  beast  or 
goods,  found  in  the  possession  of  the  tenant  de- 
ceased, or  otherwise,  according  to  custom.  And 
lor  heriots,  reliefs,  &c.  the  lord  may  distrain,  or 
bring  action  of  debt  Plowd.96.  It  seems  that 
a  custom  for  the  homage  to  assess  a  compensa- 
tion in  lieu  of  heriot,  to  be  paid  by  an  in-com- 
ing copyholder  on  surrender  or  alienation,  is  not 
good.    1  Bos.  &  Ful.  282. 

Relief  is  a  sum  of  money  which  every  copy- 
bolder  in  fee,  or  freeholder  of  a  manor,  pays  to 
the  lord  on  the  death  of  his  ancestor ;  and  is 
generally  a  year's  profits  .of  his  land. 

Services  sieniiy  any  duty  whatsoever  accruing 
unto  the  lord  from  tenants ;  and  are  not  only 
annual  and  accidental ;  but  corporeal,  as  homage, 
fealty,  he,  Comp.  Court.  Keep.  7,  8,  9,  &c. 
31  Geo.  2.  c.  14,  provides  that  no  person  hold- 
ing by  copy  of  court-roll  should  be  entitled, 
from  that  property,  to  vote  at  the  election  of 
knights  for  the  shire.  See  Cruise,  Scnven^  and 
Walker  on  Copyholds, 

COPYINu  Machines  are  amongst  the  usefnl 
modem  inventions  of  which  it  is  proper  that  we 
should  offer  some  account. 

Dr.  Franklin  proposed  to  use  the  common 
copperplate-printers'  rolling  press  as  a  machine 
for  copying  letters.  He  directs  the  letter  to  be 
written  with  gummed  ink,  and  then  sanded  over 
with  emery  powder.  Thus  prepared,  it  is  to  be 
laid  on  a  smooth  plate  of  pewter,  and  pas^d 
through  the  press.  The  impression  of  the  emery 
is  left  on  the  pewter,  and  printing-ink  being  ap- 
plied to  the  plate,  an  impression  may  be  taken, 
which  is  a  copy  of  the  letter.  In  1780  Mr.  Watt 
of  Birmingham  proposed  and  obtained  a  patent 
for  the  following  method  of  copying  recent  mana- 
scripts.  A  sheet  of  unsized  patent  paper,  very 
thin,  is  wetted  and  laid  between  two  woollen 
cloths,  to  absorb  the  redundant  moisture.  Being 
laid  on  the  manuscript,  the  two  are  passed  to- 
gether through  a  rolling  or  screw-press ;  when  the 
thin  paper  is  found  to  have  receited  a  reveisr 
impression  of  the  letter,  legible  when  read  througl 
the  transparent  substance  of  the  paper.  Mr. 
Watt  says  that  the  thin  paper  may  be  wetted  ad- 
vantageously with  a  mixture  of  water,  vinegtfy 
oyster  shells,  boracic  acid;  andgrll-outs. 
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Mr.  Ralph  Wedgwood  has  obtained  two  pa- 
teots  for  inventioiis  of  this  kind.  The  firit  was 
in  1806.  In  this  he  proposes  to  employ,  1st,  A 
sheet  of  paper,  over  both  sides  of  which  printer^ 
ink  is  sprm;  this  is  allowed  to  dry  during  six 
weeks,  between  leaves  of  blotting  paper ;  2dly, 
A  smooth  pewter,  or  copper  plate.  3diy,  On  the 
metal  plate  is  laid  a  leaf  of  letter  paper ;  over  it 
the  blackened  paper  before  mentioned ;  and  over 
this  a  leaf  of  thin  paper,  previously  oiled,  that  it 
may  be  the  more  transparent.  4<thly,  On  the 
paper  thna  disposed,  the  writing  is  performed  by 
a  style  of  agaite,  ground  and  polished  to  a  smooth 
round  point  The  effect  is,  that  the  letfeif  paper 
receives  an  impression  from  the  blackened  paper, 
and  this  impression  is  in  the  right  direction,  and 
constitates  the  letter  to  be  tised  as  the  original. 


The  upper  oiled  paper  receives  an  impressiott 
which  is  inverted,  but  may  be  read  in  the  riight 
direction  by  looking  through  the  paper.  Thit 
constitutes  the  dupKcate  or  copy.  The  apparatus^ 
for  which  he  obUined  a  patent  in  1808,  consists 
of  a  certain  disposition  of  two  leaves  of  paper, 
by  folding  or  rolling.  The  part  of  the  sheet  on 
Whic^  a  line  of  the  original  is  written,  is  brought 
close  to  the  part  of  the  other  sheet  on  which  the 
corresponding  line  of  the  duplicate  is  written. 
The  line  of  the  original  and  ot  the  duplicate  are 
formed  at  the  same  time,  by  two  pens  nxed  in  the* 
socket  of  oTife  handle.  The  handle  is  held  like  a 
pen  in  the  usual,  way.  See  Repertory  of  Arts, 
vol.  xxvii.  and  xxxi.  For  Mr.  Hawkins'  »K) 
Mr.  Brunef  s  polygraphs,  see  PoLYORiiPB. 
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CoPYEiCHT  is  the  right  which  an  author,  or 
the  publisher,  or  other  person,  to  whom  he  trans- 
fers it,  possesses  to  the  cci^,  or  original  manu- 
script, of  his  worksy  and  to  the  use  and  benefit, 
or  profit,  derivable  from  publishing  them« 

PART  I. 
P  THE  TERM  OF  COPYRIGHT. 

Section  I.^ — By  the  Comhon  Law. 

It  is  only  since  the  invention  of  printing  that 
any  Question  as  to  the  extent  or  duration  of  co- 
pyrignt  could  be  expected  to  occur  in  the  courts 
of  justice.  To  take  an  author's  manuscript  with- 
out bis  consent  was,  of  course,  a  oriminal  act, 
and  punishable  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
the  offence ;  according  as  the  circumstances  might 
constitute  a  fraud  or  theft.  A  single  copy  was 
then  of  much  more  value  than  after  printing  had 
rooltiplied  the  number  of  copies.  The  great 
manual  labor  necessarily  bestowed  on  each 
copy,  and  the  few  readers  at  that  time,  rendered 
the  publication  of  insignificant  importance  con^ 
pared  with  what  it  has  since  become.  We  are 
not,  therefore,  to  look  for  any  very  ancient  re- 
cords of  the  legal  recognition  of  literary  property, 
or  of  remedies  against  its  infraction. 

Printing  was  first  introduced  in  England  about 
the  year  1471.  Daring  the  arbitrary  reigns 
which  succeeded  its  establishment,  the  works 
which  issued  from  the  press  natuially  became 
the  immediate  subject  of  skte  regulations.  The 
earliest  evidence  which  occurs  on  the  subject  is 
to  be  found  in  the  decrees  of  the  Star  Chamber. 
The  authority  of  that  arbitrary  tribunal  we  are 
quite  willing  should  be  esthnated  as  low  as  pos- 
sible ;  but,  in  adducing  the  authorities  wnich 
support  the  right  in  question,  we  are  justified  in 
pointing  out  that  even  the  Star  Chamber  re- 
spected the  rights  of  authors,  and  prohibited  the 
printing  of  works  without  the  consent  of  their 
owners. 

Of  the  judges  in  recent  times,  before  whom 
the  title  to  perpetual  copyright  has  been  dis- 
cussed, the  majority  have  decided  that  by  the 


common  law  of  Ritgkind  an  anthor  is  entitled  to 
the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  his  copyright  in  per- 
petuity. The  judges,  however,  were  not  uiift^ 
nimous,  either  on  the  point  of  common  law,  or  oof 
that  of  the  legal  effect  of  the  statute  of  Anne,  and 
we  cannot  deem  it  sufficient  merely  to  describe 
the  actual  state  of  the  law;  especially  as  the  sub- 
ject is  one  of  literary  interest,  and  the  glaring 
injustice  of  the  existing  regulations  can  scarcely 
be  permitted  long  to  continue. 

We  purpose,  therefore,  to  relate  briefly  the  pro^ 
gressive  stages  of  the  law ;  to  consider  the  ques* 
tion  according  to  ihe  best  legal  authorities;  to 
examine  the  meaning  of  the  statute  of  Anne ; 
the  decisions  of  the  various  courts  of  justice;, 
the  objections  to  a  perpetuity  of  the  ric^m ;  and 
its  genend  policy  and  justice. 

1. — Recognition  of  the  Right  by  Acts  of  State. 

In  1556,  by  a  decree  of  the  Star  Chamber,  it 
was  forbidden  to  print  against  the  force  and 
meaning  of  any  ordinance,  &«.  in  any  6f  the  sta- 
tutes or  laws  of  the  reahn.  By  another  decreer 
in  1585,  every  book,  Ctc.  is  to  be  licensed ; '  nor 
shdl  any  one  print  any  book,  &c.  against  the 
form  or  meaning  of  any  restraint  ccmtaiiled  in 
any  statute  or  laws  of  the  realm,  or  contrary  to 
any  aUowe<l  ordinance  set  down  for  the  good 
government  of  the  Stationers'  Company.'  In 
16Q3,  by  a  proclamation  reciting  the  aboVe  de- 
cree, and  that  the  same  had  been  evaded  '  by 
printing  beyond  sta  such  allowed  books,  &c.  aS 
have  been  imprinted  within  the  realm  by  such 
to  whom  the  sole  prmting  thereof  by  letters  pa- 
tent, or  lawful  ofdinance  or  autnority,  doth  ap- 
Sertain.'— And  then  the  proclamation  enforces  the 
ecree.  Again,  in  163^,  by  another  decree,  no 
person  is  to  print  or  import  any  book  or  copy 
which  the  Company  of  Stationers,  or  any  other 
person^  hath  or  shall  by  any  letters  patent,  order, 
or  entrance  in  the  register  book,  or  otherwise, 
have  the  right,  privilege,  authority,  or  allowance 
solely  to  print.  This  decree  evidently  supposes 
a  copyright  to  exist  *  otherwise'  than  by  patetit, 
&c.  which  clearly  could  be  by  no  Olh^ir  autho- 
rity than  the  common  law. 

These  appear  to  be  all  the  acts  of  state  relative 
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to  the  matter.  Most  oi  the  judicial  proceedings 
of  the  Star  Chamber  being  lost  or  destroyed,  no 
case  of  prosecution  for  printing  without  licence, 
or  piratmg  another  man's  copy,  has  been  found. 
But  it  is  certain  that,  down  to  the  year  1640, 
copies  were  protected  and  secured  from  piracy 
by  a  much  speedier  and  more  effectual  remedy 
than  actions  at  law  or  bills  in  equity.  No  licence 
could  be  obtained  '  to  print  another  ma^'s  copy ;' 
not  from  any  prohibition,  but  because  the  thing 
was  immoral,  dishonest,  and  unjust,  and  he  who 
printed  without  a  licence  was  liable  to  great  pe- 
nalties.—(4  Burrow,  2313).  In  1640  the  Star 
Chamber  was  abolished,  and  afterwards  all  regu- 
lations of  the  press  by  proclamations  or  decrees 
were  deemed  illegal.  The  licentiousness  of  the 
press,  however,  induced  the  two  houses  to  make 
an  ordinance  which  prohibited  printing,  unless 
the  book  was  first  licensed  and  entered  in  the 
register  of  the  Stationers'  Company.  Copyrights, 
iB  their  opinion,  then  could  only  stand  upon  the 
common  law — both  houses  take  it  for  granted. 
The  ordinance,  therefore,  prohibits  printing  toith^ 
out  conseiU  of  the  owner,  or  importing  (if  printed 
Inroad)  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  the  same  to  the 
owner  or  ownert  of  the  copies  of  the  said  books, 
Ibc.  This  provision  necessarily  supposes  the 
property  to  exist ;  it  is  nugatory  if  there  was  no 
owner,  and  an  owner  could  not  at  that  time  ex- 
ist but  by  the  common  law. — (Ibid).  In  1644 
Milton  publis|ied  his  famous  speech  for  the  li- 
berty of  unlicensed  printing  against  this  ordi- 
nance, and  among  toe  glosses  which  he  says 
were  used  to  color  the  ordinance  and  make  it 
pass,  he  mentions '  the  just  retaining  of  each  man 
his  several  copy;  which  God  forbid  should  be 
gaituaid  V  As  one  of  the  judges  remarked  on 
the  argument  in  Miller  v.  Taylor,  the  authority 
of  Milton,  an  enthusiast  for  liberty,  is  worth  all 
the  abstruse  reasoning  deduced  from  the  rules 
of  property  in  a  supposed  state  of  nature. 

2.  Becogmtion  of  the  Rigkt  by  Acts  of  Par- 
liament. 

In  1649  the  long  parliament  made  an  ordi- 
aance  which  forbids  printing  any  book  legally 
granted,  or  any  book  entered,  without  consent 
of  the  owner,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture,  &c.  In 
1662  the  act  or  13th  &  14th  Charles  II.  (the 
licensing  act)  prohibits  printing  any  book  unless 
first  licensed  and  entered  in  the  register  of  the 
Stationers'  Company.  It  also  prohibits  print- 
ing without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  upon  pain 
of  forfeiting  the  book  and  6s.  8^.  each  copy ; 
half  to  the  king  and  half  to  the  owner ;  to  be 
sued  for  by  the  otoner  in  six  months.  The  act 
therefore  supposes  an  ownership  at  common  law, 
and  the  right  itself  is  particularly  recognised  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  third  section  of  the  act, 
where  the  universities  are  forbid  to  meddle  with 
any  book  or  books,  the  rigkt  of  printing  whereof 
doth  solely  and  properly  belong  to  any  particu' 
lor  person  or  persons. 

The  various  provisions  of  this  act  effectually 
prevented  piracie8.without  actions  at  law  or  bills 
in  equity  by  ownet  i. 

The  licensing  act  ofCharlesII.was  continued 
by  several  acts  of  parliament,  but  Spired  in 


1679.  Soon  after  which  there  is  a  case  in  lilly'i 
Entries,  Hilary  term,  31  Charles  II.,  of  an  action 
brought  for  printing  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  'of 
which  he  was  and  is  the  true  proprietor,  whereby 
he  lost  the  profit  and  benefit  of  nis  copy. '  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  action  was  proceeded 
in. 

The  licensing  act  was  revived  by  1  James  II., 
cap.  7,  and  continued  by  4  W.  &  M.,  cap.  24, 
and  finally  expired  in  1694.  Such  is  tike  state  of 
the  evidence  as  deduced  from  the  acts  of  govern- 
ment and  the  legislature  in  the  most  despotic  and 
unsettled  times,  and  the  inference  is  obviously 
strong,  that  if  at  those  periods  the  rights  of  liten- 
rature  were  respected,  when,  if  ever,  they  were 
liable  to  abuse,  they  ought  much  more  to  be 
regarded  and  protected  in  an  age  like  the  present, 
which  owes  its  improvements  to  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge. 

We  have  next  to  turn  to  the  only  other  source 
from  which  any  public  testimonials  can  be  derived 
of  the  ancient  usages  and  regulations  which  bear 
on  the  question,  namely, 

3.  Ancient  Custom  of  Entries  m  the  Registry 
Books  of  the  Stationers'  Company. 

It  appears  there  is  no  ordinance  or  by4aw  re- 
lative to  copies  till  after  1640 ;  and  yet  finom  the 
erection  of  the  Company,  in  1556,  copies  were 
entered  as  property  and  pirating  was  punished. 
In  1558^  and  down  from  that  time,  there  are  entries 
of  copies  for  particular  persons.  In  1559,  and 
subsequently,  there  are  persons  fined  tot  printusg 
other  metCs  copies.  In  1573  there  are  entries 
which  take  notice  of  the  sale  of  the  copy,  and 
the  price.  In  1582  there  are  entries  with  an  ex- 
press proviso  Hhat,  if  it  be  found  any  other  has 
right  to  any  of  the  copies,  then  the  licence, 
touching  such  of  the  copies  so  belonging  to 
another,  shall  be  void.' 

Before  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  it  was  usual 
to  purchase  from  authors  the  perpetual  copyrights 
of  their  works,  and  to  assign  them  from  tnnd  to 
hand  for  valuable  considerations ;  and  to  make 
them  the  subject  of  family  settlements.  Thus  we 
find  that,  by  the  by-law  of  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany made  in  1681,  it  is  stated  that  divers  of  the 
members  of  the  Company  had  great  part  of  their 
estates  in  copies,  and  that,  by  the  ancient  usage 
of  that  company,  when  any  books  or  copies  were 
entered  in  tneir  register  to  any  of  the  members  of 
that  company,  such  persons  were  always  reputed 
the  proprietors  of  mem,  and  ought  to  have  the 
sole  printing  of  them.  By  another  by-law  in 
1694,  after  Uie  above  recitus,  and  stating  that 
the  copies  were  cbnstjintly  bargained  and  sold 
amongst  the  members  of  the  company  as  their 
property,  and  devised  to  their  children  and  others 
tor  legacies  and  to  tlieir  widows  for  their  main- 
tenance, it  is  ordained  that,  when  any  entry  shall 
be  made  of  any  book  or  copy,  by  or  for  any 
member  of  the  company,  in  such  case  if  any 
other  member  shall,  without  licence  or  consent 
of  the  member  for  or  to  or  by  whom  tiie  ent^  is 
made,  print,  import,  or  expose  to  sale,  fcc.,  ttiev 
shall  for  every  copy  forfeit  twelve  pence.  Sach 
is  the  legal  and  historical  evidence  down  to  the 
time  of  the  act  of  8  Anne. 
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Sect.  II.— By  the  Statutes. 
It  is  erident  from  the  preamble  of  the  act 
pisMd  in  the  year  1710,  8  Anne  cap.  19,  that 
the  act  was  not  introduced  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  restrain    the  duration  of  copyright. 
ik  imaginary  evil  of  its  perpetuity  (which  wi]I 
be  presently  investigated)  was  not  then  suggested. 
It  is  manifest,  on  the  lace  of  the  act,  that  it 
ori^nated  with  the  aggrieved  authors  and  pub- 
lisbers.     The  important  effects  of  the  art  of 
printing  had  become  generally  fell.      The  great 
demand  for  literary  works  excited  the  exertions 
of  the  booksellers  and  publishers,  and  it  appears 
that  all  the  members  of  the  fraternity  dm  not 
craiine  themselves  to  their  ovm  productions,  but 
to  s«pply  the  increased  demand  committed  de- 
predations on  the  literary  property  of  their  con- 
temporaries,    tt  was  natural  that  the  greater 
jurtjif  not  all,  of  these  dishonorable  transactions 
iJMuld  be  committed   by  the   lowest  class  of 
publishers,  who  were  incompetent  to  pay  any 
images  that  might  be  recovered  against  them. 
The  proof  of  Ae  extent  of  the  damage  was 
also  difficult,  and    it  was  therefore  desirable 
dtat  penalties  and  forfeitures  should  be  inflicted, 
to  protect  the  growing  importance  of  literary 
property. 

The  act  recites  that  printers,  booksellers,  anc 
odier  persons,  had  of  late  frequently  *  taken  the  li- 
^rtjr*  [not  claimed  the  right]  of  printing  and  pub- 
lishing books  and  other  writings  wifAou/  the  consent 
flf  tke  authors  or  proprietors,  to  their  very  great 
oetriment,  and  too  often  to  the  ruin  of  them  and 
their  femilics.  *  For  preventing,  therefore,  such 
[md]  practices  for  the  future,  and  for  the  encou- 
nifnent  of  learned  men  to  compose  and  write 
0^1  books,  it  was  enacted  that  the  authors  of 
l^oks  alnady  printed  who  had  not  transferred 
thdr  rights,  and  the  booksellers  who  had  pur- 
chased copies,  should  have  the  sole  right  of 
printing  them  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years, 
^  no  longer ;  and  the  authors  of  books  there- 
after printMi,  and  their  assigns,  should  have  die 
»le  right  for  fourteen  years,  cmd  no  longer.  But 
it  was  nrovided  that,  after  the  expiration  of  that 
•fnn,  tne  right  should,  return  to  the  author,  if 
jjwi  living,  for  another  fourteen  years.  And 
QKn  it  enacted  the  forfeiture  of  all  books  printed 
*rthont  the  consent  of  the  proprietor,  and  in- 
jected a  penalty  of  one  penny  for  every  sheet  : 
•atf  the  penalty  to  the  crown,  and  the  oUier  to  the 
afomer.  In  1801,  by  the  41st  Geo.  III.  cap. 
107,  the  nenal^  is  increased  to  threepence  j>er 
*^t.  And,  that  *  persons  may  not  through  ig- 
wancc  offend  against  the  act, '  the  forfeitures 
ud  penalties  do  not  attach  unless  the  title  to  the 
copy  of  the  book  be  entered  in  the  register  of 
4e  suiioners'  company.  By  the  15th  Geo.  III. 
cap-  53,  sect  6,  the  tide  to  the  whole  book  and 
^'ery  volume  thereof  must  be  so  entered.  It 
«u  provided  by  8  Anne  that  the  act  should  not 
tttend  either  to  prejudice  or  confirm  any  right 
^  the  universities  or  any  person  had,  or 
^med  to  have,  to  the  printing  or  reprinting  any 
w^  or  copy  already  printed  or  thereafter  to  be 
pniited.  ^ 

The  act  authorised  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
wj  and  other  dignitaries  to  settle  the  prices  of 
wb,  anon  comphuDt  made  that  they  were  un- 


reasonable. This  clause  was  repealerl  by  12  Geo. 
IT.  cap.  36,  which  at  the  same  time  prohibited 
the  importation  of  books  reprinted  abroad  which 
had  been  first  composed  and  printed  in  Great 
Britain. 

In  1814,  by  t»<e  54th  Geo.  ITT.  cap.  156,  the 
tenn  was  extended  from  twenty-eight  years  con- 
ditionally on  the  life  of  the  author,  to  the  same 
term  absolutely ;  with  a  further  extenrion  in  favor 
of  the  author  till  his  death,  ,if  he  survived  the 
twenty-eight  years;  and  the  advantage  is  given  to 
the  authors  then  living  of  books  published  before 
the  act.  We  confine  the  statement  of  the  statu- 
tory provisions  in  this  place,  to  those  which  re- 
late to  the  duration  of  the  copyright,  and  refer  to 
their  appropriate  sections  the  other  enactments. 
The  great  que.««tion  which  has  been  discussed  in 
the  courts  of  justice  regarding  the  limits  of  lite- 
rary oroperty  depended  on  the  construction  of 
the  8th  Anne.  Before  adverting  to  the  grounds 
of  the  interpretation  which  was  put  upon  it,  we 
deem  it  appropriate,  in  the  order  of  time,  to  no- 
tice the  legal  decisions  which  took  place  from  the 
passing  of  the  act  in  question  down  to  the  year 
1 774,  when,  contrary  to  all  the  previous  decisions, 
it  was  for  the  first  time  determined  by  the  house 
of  lords  that  the  common  law  right  vras  merged 
in  the  statute. 

Sect.  III. — Legal  Decisions  on  the  Ques- 
tion OF  Perpetuity. 

1.  The  earliest  decisions  on  the  general  ques- 
tion of.  literary  property  occurred  in  the'  courts 
of  equity,  which  were  resorted  to  as  affording  a 
more  speedy  remedy  against  invasions  of  copy- 
right by  an  immediate  injunction,  than  could  be 
obtained  by  an  action  at  law  for  damages. 
Numerous  decisions  took  place,  founded  upon 
the  principles  of  the  common  law,  and  on  the 
supposition  that  a  perpetual  copyright  belonged 
to  authors  and  their  assigns.  The  question  upon 
the  common  law  right  to  old  copies  of  works 
could  not  arise  till  twenty-one  years  from  the 
10th  of  April,  1710,  consequently  the  soonest 
it  could  arise  was  in  1731.  In  1735  an  injunc- 
tion was  granted  by  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  to  restrain 
the  printing  of  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  the  first 
assignment  of  which  had  been  made  seventy- 
eight  years  before  that  time.  In  the  same  year 
lord  lalbot  restrained  the  printing  of  Pope's 
and  Swift's  Miscellanies,  though  many  of  the 
pieces  were  originally  published  prior  to  the  act, 
namely  in  1701-2  and  1708.  In  1736  Sir  J.  Jekyll 
granted  another  injunction  for  printing  Nelson*s 
Festivals  and  Fasts,  though  printed  in  1703  in 
the  life-time  oi  the  author,  and  he  died  in  1714. 
In  1739  an  injunction  was  ordered  by  lord 
Hardvricke  against  printing  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  the  tide  to  which  was  derived  by  an  as- 
signment of  the  author  seventy-tvjo  years  ante- 
cedently. And  in  1752  anodier  injunction  issued 
in  favor  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  with  his  Life 
by  Fenton,  and  the  notes  of  all  the  former  ediuons. 
It  was   an   injunction   to    the  whole,   so  that 

Erinting  the  poem,  or  the  life,  or  the  notes,  would 
ave  been  a  breach  of  the  order.  It  has  been 
urged  in  objection,  that  these  injunction  cases 
were  only  preliminary  decisions,  and  that  nona 
of  the  suits  were  brought  to  a  final  hearing 
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Great  cftuHon«  however,  has  been  always  exer- 
cised in  granting  injunctions  at  the  comraenc&- 
mentofa  suit,  because,  if  on  further  investigation 
it  should  be  found  erroneous,  the  loss  of  a  de- 
fendant does  not  admit  of  reparation.  The  judg- 
ment ^erefore  has  been  invariably  given  with 
great  deliberation,  and  lord  Mansfield  said  '  he 
looked  at  the  injunctions  which  had  been  granted 
or  continued  before  hearing  as  equal  to  any  final 
decree ;  for  that  such  injunction  never  is  granted 
upon  motion  unless  the  legal  property  is  made 
out,  nor  continued  after  answer  unless  it  remains 
elear.  The  court  of  chanceiy  never  grants  injunc- 
tions in  cases  of  this  kind  when  there  is  any 
doubt/  (4  Burrow,  2303).  And  lord  Eldon, 
in  Hogg  «.  Kirby,  referring  to  the  view  taken  by 
lord  Mansield,  says  that  *  in  these  cases  a  court 
of  equity  takes  upon  itself  to  determine  as  well 
as  it  can  the  right  in  this  period,  and  with  a  con- 
viction that,  if  then  the  cause  was  hearing,  they 
would  act  upon  the  same  rule.  The  court  takes 
upon  itself  mat  which  may  involve  it  in  mistake, 
to  determine  the  legal  question.  It  is  the  de- 
cision of  a  judge  sitting  in  equity  upon  a  legal 
ration,  and  Uierefore  not  having  all  the  au- 
nty of  a  decision  of  a  court  at  law,  but  giving 
an  opinion,  and  pledged  to  maintain  it,  unless 
there  sI;iould  be  occasion  to  alter  it.'  (8  Vesey, 
224).  So  in  the  case  respecting  the  publication 
of  Lord  Melville's  Trial,  lord  Erskine  observed 
that  *he  was  so  much  convinced  by  the  argu- 
ments for  the  defendant  as  to  the  effect  of  an  in- 
junction, that  unless  he  bad  a  strong  impression 
that  at  the  hearing  he  should  continue  of  the 
same  opinion,  and  should  grant  a  perpetual  in- 
junction, he  would  not  grant  the  injunction  then; 
which  he  only  did  as  there  was  no  probability 
that  new  facts  would  appear  by  the  answer.' 
(Gumey  v.  Longman,  13  Vesey,  505).  There 
are  several  cases  reported  upon  questions  regard- 
ing infringements  of  copyright  within  the  period 
protected  by  Uie  statutes  :  to  these  of  course  it  is 
unnecessary  to  advert,  as  the  general  principle 
;  not  in  any  way  included  in  the  determina- 


2.  The  general  question  was  first  argued  in  a 
'  court  of  Iwo'mihe  case  of  Tonson  v.  Collins,  in 
the  year  1762,  relative  to  the  copyright  in  the 
Spectator.  It  appears  from  the  best  authority, 
that  so  far  as  the  court  had  formed  an  opinion, 
they  all  indined  to  the  plaintiff;  but  naving 
received  information  that  although  the  argument 
was  conducted  boni  fide  by  the  counsel,  it  was 
a  collusive  proceeding  between  the  parties  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  judgment,  which 
might  be  set  up  as  a  precedent,  they  refused  to 
pronounce  any  decision.  ( 1  BLackstone's  Reports, 
301,  321.  4  Burrow,  2327.)  In  the  year  1769 
the  subject  was  discussed  at  great  length  with 
respect  to  Thomson's  Seasons,  in  the  case  of 
Millar  v,  Taylor  (4  Burr.  2303.)  There  was  a 
dllTerence  of  opinion  in  the  court  Lord  Mans- 
field and  judges  Aston  and  Willes  were  in  fevor 
of  the  right;  and  judge  .Yates  against  it.  Judg- 
ment waft  of  course  given  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  majority.  In  1774  the  subject 
came  before  the  house  of  lords  in  the  case  ot 
Donaldson  v.  Beckett,  when  it  was  finally  deter- 
mined that  an  author  has  no  property  in  his 


cot^right,  otherwim  than  aeeordkv  to  the  term 
of  the  statute.  The  majority  of  the  judges  vere 
of  opinion  that  there  was  a  right  at  common  law, 
namely,  judges  Ashurst,  Blackstone,  Willes,  As- 
ton, Gould,  Adams,  the  lord  chief  baron,  and  the 
lord  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  besides 
lord  Mansfield.  Of  the  opposite  opinion  were 
lord  Camden,  barons  Eyre,  rerrott,  and  Adams, 
and  judge  Yates.  But  there  was  a  majority  of 
seven  to  four  that  the  right  was  restrained,  or 
taken  away  by  the  statute  which  prescribed  the 
term  of  fourteen  years,  and  no  longer. 

Sect.  IV.— CoirsTKircnov  of  tbx  Act  of  8 

AlfHE. 

1.  It  is  remarkable  in  the  constructions  pnt  on 
the  statute  of  Anne,  which  it  was  contended  had 
the  effect  of  merging  the  common  law  right, 
that  such  right  b  admitted  and  recosnised  bj 
providing  a  remedy  for  the  injury,  alUiough  at 
common  law  we  are  told  tKiere  is  no  injvry 
whatever.  The  statute  professed  to  encourage 
learning,  and  to  prevent  '  the  printing  of  books 
without  the  consent  of  the  authors  or  proprieton, 
to  their  detriment,'  &c.  Its  object  was  avowedly 
not  to  limit  the  right,  but  to  fiicilitate  the  reme- 
dy ;  yet  it  has  b^n  construed  to  reduce  a  per- 
petuity to  a  short .  term  of  vears  1  In  giving  an 
additional  protection  to  literary  property,  bj 
inflicting  a  penalty,  there  might  be  some  reason 
for  limiting  uiat  species  of  pimishment  to  a  defi- 
nite period.  The  penalty  is  not  reserved  to  die 
author,  but  given  to  any  one  who  may  sue  for  it; 
and  it  is  obvious  therefore  that  it  was  designed 
as  an  act  of  public  justice,  independently  of  the 
private  right  to  compensation  at  congimon  law. 
2.  It  should  be  recollected  also  that  it  was  a 
remedial  statute,  and  ought  to  have  been  con- 
strued liberally ;  instead  of  which,  the  cootiary 
principle  was  adopted,  as  if  the  object  of  the  act, 
as  well  as  justice  and  policy,  had  required  the 
Muppresskn  of  literature,  rather  than  its  en- 
couragement 3.  It  is  unportant  to  observe  that 
the  bill  .on  which  the  act  was  founded,  went  to 
the  committee  as  a  bill  to  secure  the  undoubted 
property  of  copies  for  ever.  By  the  law  and 
usage  of  parliament,  a  new  bill  cannot  be  made 
in  a  committee :  a  bill  to  secure  the  property  of 
authors,  could  not  be  turned  into  a  biU  to  take  it 
away.  What  the  act  gives^  with  a  sanction  of 
penalties,  b  for  a  term:  the  words  'and  no 
longer'  add  nothing  to  the  sense.  Besides  which, 
the  proviso  is  express  that  the  act  shall  not  ex- 
tend, to  prejudice  any  right,  not  only  of  the 
universities,  but  of  any  person.  4.  It  is  admit- 
ted diat  there  is  a  perpetual  right  in  a  literaxy 
work  before  publication,  and  that  sudi  right 
exists  according  to  the  common  law.  Various 
cases  in  ec|uity  nave  been  decided  on  this  pomt, 
all  of  which  are  allowed  by  the  opponents  of 
per|)etual  copyright  to  be  dortectly  determined. 
It  is  evidently  most  inconsistent  to  deny 
the  right  ^er  publication,  which  is  admitted  to 
exist  before  it  A  man  it  is  granted  may  main- 
tain trover  or  trespass  for  taking  his  manuscript; 
but  how  are  the  damages  to  be  estimated? 
Surely  not  by  the  price  of  the  papei^  but  the 
profit  of  the  publication ;  and  yet  we  are  told 
he  cannot  appropriate  to  himself  the   advan- 
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Up  of  pnblieafion.     Whilst  the   woik  con- 
tiiMMs  in  ■ODiMCRpt,  it  oaa  be  of  little  or  no 
vatae  to  bin,  ana  of  none  to  the  cMnmu^ 
iHt)f.   Dttiing  that  time  he  is  welcome  lo  it, 
but  so  80oa  as  he  is  enabled  to  derive  a  profit 
for  his  label,  he  ia  then  told,.  *  it  belonga  'to  the 
public.'  Sach  are  the  ineonaisteneies  of  injustice. 
5.  It  hs8  been  also  granted   that  the  king's 
copyright  continues  t^ler  publication,  and  is  in 
bci  perpetual  aecoiiiling  to  the  coeamon  law. 
Tbeye  are  seTecal  cases-  leponad  in  the  laiw  books 
for  fiokting  patents  for  prerogaaif«  copies  alter 
tbe  expinCioD  of  the  period  limited  by  the  stfr- 
titte(2Shower'a  Reports,  258w— Modem  Repocts, 
256).   These  easea  prove-  that  a  copyright  was  a 
thing  acknowledged  at  comnaon  law ;  ainee  if  the 
king  had  net  the  right,  he  could  not  grant  it  to 
the  patentee.    It  is  clear  that  the  king  by  his 
proogative  has  no  power  to  ref^nMs  printing, 
which  is  a  trade  and  manuiacture;  or  to  grant  an 
exclmhe  privilege  of  printing  any  book  whatso- 
e?<r,  except  as  a  8ub)««t  might,  b^  reason  of  the 
copyright  being:  his  property.    It  is  settled  then 
that  the  kin|p  is  owner  mily  of  the  copies  of  all 
books  or  writings-  which  he  hod  the  sole  right 
origiaallv  to  ^iblish;  as  acts  ol  pailidlnent, 
oidefs  of  council,  proclamations,  and  tne  common 
pnyer  book.    These,  and  suclf  like,  aro  his  tnon 
works,  as  he  represents  the  state.    So  likewise 
where  by  jnrehase  he  had  the  right  originally  to 
publish ;  as  the  Latin  Grammar,  the  year  books, 
&c.;  and  in  the  last  eases  the  prop^  of  the 
down  stands  exactly  on  the  same  looting  as  pri- 
me copyright :  as<  to  the  year  books,  because  the 
crowuwasat  the  expense  of  taking  the  notes; 
and  the  Latin  Grammar,  because  it  paid  for  the 
compiling  and  publishing  it. 
^  Toe  light  of  toe  two  unkverrittes^  in  England, 
and  the  four  in  Scotland,  with  the  colleges  of 
Eton,  Westnunster,  and  Winchester,  and  Trinity 
College,.  Dublin,  to  a  perpetuity  in  their  copies, 
is  now  founded  upon  the  statute  law ;  but  it  is 
orident  th^  were  as  much  astonished  at  the  de- 
cision in  Donaldson  v.  Beckstt,  as  any  private 
aotbor  or  publisher.    After  that  decision  they 
^  to  padiament  to  reinstate  them  in  theio 
rights,  and   the   act,  which  vras  immediately 
P^Md  in  1775,^  is  a  virtual  overthrow  of  the 
prineiple  on  which  the  house  of  lords  had  pro* 
5teded«    There-  can  be  neither  sense  nor  justice 
in  allowing  to  these  wealthy  corporations  a  right 
which  is  denied  U»  individuals.   The  universities, 
in  their  corp^nde  capacity,  have  done  nothing  to 
merit  the  exemption.    They  are  collectively  be- 
hind the  literacy  and  scientific  world  in  modem 
uoprovement.  '  Nothing   nationally  great   has 
onginaled  from  them  to  justify  the-  granting  of 

Cliar  exemptions,  and  they  are  better  able  to 
the  wrong;  which  the  laws  inflict  than  indi* 
ridnals.  The  act  obtained,  by  the  univosities 
(15  Geo.  3^  e.  53,)  commences-  by  rearing  '  that 
anthers  m«r  bequeath  or  g^ve  the  copies  of  books 
oonposed  by  them  to  these  universities  and  col- 
leges, and  may  direct  that  the  profite  shall  be 
^lied  as  a  fund  for  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing, and  that  such  useful  purposes  will  fi»quently 
^,  fiuslnitedv.  unless  the  sole  printing'  and  re- 
printingibe secured  tothem  in  perpetmtyJ  Now 
(s  it  not  matiifest  that  if  the  universities,  as  the^ 


LfiOATEEs  of  authots,  t>e  entitled  to  this  protection^ 
the  autliors  tliemselves  are  on  every  principle 
still  more  entitled  to  it?  We  admit  of  course 
that  the  universities  are  in  possession  of  no  more 
than  their  just  and  legal  rights ;  but  we  main- 
tain that  private  individuals,  as  well  for  their  own 
takes  as  tor  the  interests  of  science  and  literature, 
are  at  least  equally,  if  not  in  a  higher  degree,  en- 
titled to  legal  protection. 

Sect.  V.— Objections   to   the    Perpetuity 

CONSIOERBD. 

1.  The  opponents  of  copyright  insist  that  there 
is  no  authority  at  common  law  to  support  the 
claim  of  a  perpetuity,  and  that  the  custom  of 
exercising  the  right  Hf  it  ever  existed)  b  not  im- 
memorial. The  evidence  on  the  first  part  of  the 
objection  has  already  been  detailed  in  the  first 
section,  and  the  custom  has  been  shown  to  exist 
ever  since  the  invention  of  the  art  which  gave 
value  to  tiie  property  in  question.  The  claims 
of  justice  do  not  depend  on  antiquity.  The 
principles  of  the  unwritten  law  are  indeed  of  the 
nighest  antiquity;  but  the  objects  to  which  they 
are  applicable  may  be  recent.  There  are  many 
things^  the  uses  of  which  were  unknown  in  igno- 
lanl  times,  that  have  now  become  valuable,  and 
it  is  as  monstrous  to  shut  out  from  legal  protec- 
tion the  intellectual  labors  of  ingenious  men,  as 
it  would  be  to  declare  that  the  mariners' con\pass 
and  gunpowier,  which  were  inventions  within 
the  period  of  legal  memory,  cannot  be  included 
in  the  laws  of  property.  The  absence  of  judi- 
cial authority  can  form  no  objection  to  the  claim. 
It  was  not  decided  till  the  year  1732  that  a  title 
to  literary  property  could  be  maintained  prior  to 
publication ;  yet  it  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that 
It  wae  Gonectly  detennined  (according  to  the 
principles  of  the  common  law)  that  no  distance 
of  time,  however  great,  could  authorise  a  publi- 
cation; without  the  consent  of  the  author;  as  in 
the  cases  of  Lord  Clarendon's  History  and  the 
Letters  of  Pope.  Many  pointo  of  law  have  been 
decided  in  recent  times,  for  which  there  is  no 
precedent.  Fbr  instence,  it  is  not  many  years 
since  it  was  held  actionable  at/Common  law  to 
give  knowindy  a  false  character,  on  the  faith  of 
which  credit  had  been  given  and  loss  sustained. 
The  great  maxim  of  me  common  law  is,  that 
there  is  no  irnuty  toUhotU  a  remedy. 

3.  Ideas,  it  is  said,  cannot  be  an  object  of 
property.  Without  entering  into  the  abstract 
argument  of  the  origin  of  property,  it  may  be 
sufficient  for  all  rational  purposes  to  observe, 
that  there  is  no  real  distinction  between  the  rights 
of  literary  and  landed  property.  Mr.  Justice 
Blackstone  classes  litemiy  compositions  amongst 
the  species  of  property  acquired  by  occtipanry,  since 
they  are  grounded  on  labor  and  invention.  On  the 
question  of  the  right  to  an  exclusive  enjoyment 
of  the  orefit  of  the  publication,  he  says,  ^  When 
a  man  by  the  exertion  of  his  rational  poVets  has 
produced  an  original  work,  he  teems  clearly  to 
have  a  right  to  dispose' of  that  identical  work  as 
tie  pleases ;  and  any  attempt  to  vary  the  disposi- 
tion he  has  made  of  it,  appears  to  be  an  invasion 
of  that  right.'  (2  Commentaries  406.)  The  dis- 
tinction cannot  depend  upon  the  degree  pf  labor 
bestowed  in  the  acquisitioai  of  land,  for  that  is 
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often  possessed  without  labor,  and  originally 
acquired  as  often  by  good  fortune  as  by  merit. 
The  property  in  a  literary  work  may  be  acquired 
in  the  same  way.  The  first  thought  may  have 
been  accidental,  and  labor  has  enlarged  and  im- 
proved it.  Wherefore  is  it  that  the  posterity  of 
those  who  have  produced  intellectual  treasures 
should  not  inherit  them,  as  well  as  the  descend- 
ants of  the  accumulators  of  land  or  money?  To 
say  that  the  definition  of  property  in  the  old  legal 
authorities  does  not  include  the  property  in  ques- 
tion, is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  If  it  does  not 
mclude  it,  the  definition  is  a  bad  one,  becausfe  it 
is  not  sufficiently  comprehensive.  Besides,  if  it 
possesses  none  of  the  usual  characteristics  of 
property,  let  it  form  a  class  of  itself.  Injustice 
should  not  be  don^  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
consistency  in  verbal  or  metaphysical  distinctions. 

*  Nothing  is  more  erroneous  (says  professor 
Christian)  than  the  practice  of  referring  the  origin 
of  moral  rights,  and  the  system  of  natural  equity, 
to  that  savage  state,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
preceded  civilised  establishments ;  in  which  lite- 
rary composition,  and  of  consequence  the  right 
to  it,  could  have  no  existence.  But  the  true 
mode  of  ascertaining  a  moral  right  is  to  enquire, 
whether  it  is  such  as  the  reason,  the  cultivated 
reason  of  mankind,  must  uecessarily  assent  to.  I  ^n- 
der  whatever  denomination  of  rights  literary  pro- 
perty may  be  classed,  it  seems  founded  upon  tlie 
same  principle  of  general  utility  of  toeiety  which 
is  the  basis  of  all  other  moral  rights  and  obliga- 
tions.'   2  Comm,  407.  Notet. 

It  is  granted  that  an  author  possesses  a  legal 
property  in  his  literary  labors  whilst  they  remain 
m  manuscript.  But  what  real  distinction  can 
there  be  in  the  nature  of  the  property;  as  it 
respects  either  the  sentiments  or  tne  language,  be- 
fore publication  and  after?  The  law  prohibits  the 
publication,  of  his  manuscripts  without  his  consent, 
why  should  it  not  abo  protect  the  printed  copy, 
and  prevent  the  appropriation  of  the  profit  by 
any  other  person  than  tne  author? 

3.  But  it  is  said,  others  maif  arrive  at  similar 
conclusions.  It  would  he  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  right  oumer,  and  it  woidd  tnconveniently  in- 
crease litigation. 

There  is  here  an  unfounded  assumption.  It 
is  impossible  for  any  two  men  to  compose  a  work 
precisely  similar,  for  no  two  minds  are  alike. 
They  may  arrive,  indeed,  at  the  same  '  conclu- 
sions.' Thinking  upon  the  subject,  the  truth  may 
be  apparent  to  botli ;  but  each  will  proceed  by 
different  metliods,  and  those  who  are  skilled  in 
criticism  would  have  no  difficulty  in  determining 
which  of  the  two  was  the  plagiarist ;  and  an  in- 
telligent jury,  aided  by  competent  witnesses,  by 
the  leammg  of  the  bar^  and  oy  the  assistance  of 
the  bench,  would  surely  be  able  to  determine 
whether  the  work  was  colorablv  pirated  firom 
another,  or  an  original  and  honAnde  production. 

But  admitting  that  there  might  be  occasional 
lifficulty  in  identifying  the  works  of  one  author 
from  another,  such  cases  would  be  rare.  Are 
we  to  abandon  the  property  in  general,  because 
it  sometimes  maybe  troublesome  to  ascertain  it? 
There  is  frequent  difficulty  in  identifying  other 
species  ^f  property,  nay,  even  in  identifying 
persons;  but  no  one  h2|» yet  been, wild  enough 


to  propose  the  abolition  of  the  lawi  of  property, 
because  the  evidence  of  ownership  is  ofWn 
doubtful.  We  do  not  conceive  the  difficulty 
would  be  greater  in  this,  than  in  many  cither 
kinds  of  property.  There  are  no  insaperaUe 
obstacles  in  identifying  a  literary  work  vrithin 
the  time  already  limit^  by  the  statute,  and  the 
same  rules  might  be  applied  if  the  lime  were 
extended. 

Tiiat  it  will  give  rise  to  litigation,  so  long  as 
men  are  dishonest,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  the 
same  occasional  evil  prevails  in  eveiykind  of 
property.  lie  who  prints  and  publishes  another 
man's  copy,  or  makes  such  voluminous  extracts 
from  it  as  to  injure  its  sale,  knows,  as  wdl  as  the 
depredator  of  any  thing  else,  that  it  is  not  his 
own;  and  if  he  has  no  sense  of  rectitude,  he 
should  be  taught  by  the  law  that  it  is  wrong, 
and  punished  either  in  purse  or  person  for  his 
transgression.  There  would  be  no  greater  de- 
gree of  litigation  than  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  violations  of  the  law  of  copyright,  and 
the  inclination  of  the  injured  to  seek  redress. 
Let  the  experiment  be  tried,  and  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  providing  remedies  for  any  evil 
that  ihay  casually  arise  in  the  execution  of  the 
law. 

4.  7%e  compontion  is  the  property  of  the 
writer  whilst  in  manuscr^tf  but  the  act  of  pnb- 
lishing  gives  it  to  the  world.  If  there  be  any 
force  as  to  mere  legal  reasoning  in  tliis  objection, 
there  is  none  as  to  reason  or  common  sense.  By 
the  publication  the  author  gives  nothing  whatever. 
He  sells  each  copy  for  its  price,  and  the  pur- 
chaser may  do  what  he  pleases  with  the  copy, 
except  printing  other  copies.  He  may  make 
use  of  the  language  and  sentiments  it  contains 
in  any  way  he  Slinks  proper,  except  to  the  injury 
of  the  author.  He  may  quote  or  abridge  pas- 
sages to  improve  his  own  wotks,  provtded  the 
extracts  be  not  of  unreasonable  length,  or  have 
not  the  effect  of  injuring  the  sale  of  the  original, 
lie  may  also  lend  or  sell  his  copy,  and  may 
make  a  profit  by  the  loan  or  sale.  But  he  can- 
not appropriate  to  himself  the  profit  derivable 
from  the  sale  of  other  copies,  the  ngbt  to  print 
which  was  never  sold.  The  purchase  be  has 
made  is  for  his  own  use,  not  the  use  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  he  must  abide  by  the  reasonable  con- 
ditions of  his  bargain.  It  may  be  compared  to 
the  case  of  a  proprietor  of  a  theatre,  who  grants 
for  a  certain  price  a  ticket  of  admission,  whidi, 
if  transferable,  the  purchaser  may  lend  or  let  on 
hire ;  but  who  ever  supposed  that  he  had  a  coo- 
sequent  right  to  multiply  copies,  and  sell  them 
to  the  iniury  of  the  proprietor  ?  So  in  the  in- 
stance of  a  public  water  company,  the  contract 
includes  the  unlimited  use  by  the  person  who 
pays  for  it,  but  conveys  no  right  to  vend  the 
smallest  portion.  By  analogy,  therefore,  to  odier 
kinds  of  limited  sale,  as  well  as  from  the  reason 
of  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  the  act  of  publishing 
is  no  dedication  to  the  public,  so  as  to  make  the 
property  common  to  ail. 

5.  Another  objection  is,  that  the  patentees  of 
mechanical  inventions  possess  but  a  Itmited  term, 
and  therefore,  that  the  authors  of  literary  or 
scientific  works  should  be  satisfied  with  the  a 
measure  of  legal  protection. 
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We  shall  not  eatei  into  Ihe  ailment  of  the 
distinction  between  the  superior  and  immediate 
profit  derivable  from  machinery  compared  with 
literaiy  improvement,  for  we  are  not  satisfied  it 
is  well  founded.  <  It  would  be  difficult,'  said 
Mr.  (afterwards  lord)  Thurlow,  '  to  confine  this 
right  merely  to  books,  and  not  to  extend  it  to 
other  inventions.  A  learned  author  (bishop 
Warburton)  has  endeavoured  at  it,  and  brangled 
it  and  made  sad  stuff  of  it,  he  attempts  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  labors  of  the  head  and  of  the 
hand ;  but  in  some  machines  the  labor  of  the 
head  is  greater  than  that  of  the  hand.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  bad  no  other  property  in  his  Principia 
than  lord-  Orrery  had  m  his  machine.  If  the 
labor  of  the  head  gives  the  right,  the  property  is 
just  the  same ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  inven- 
tion of  the  mouse-trap  cost  its  author  the  same 
labor  of  the  head,  that  the  Orrery  did  its  nobler 
contriver ;  so  that  this  ground  of  property  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  difference  of  heads.' 
Tonson  v.  Collins,  (Bl.  Rep.  301.)  But  we 
rest  on  this  — if  there  is  a  distinction  m  fact,  we 
are  |2^lad  the  patentees  suffer  less  wrong.  If  not, 
they  are  common  sufferers,  and  should  take  part 
in  seeking  redress.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  straits 
to  which  our  opponents  are  driven,  when  they 
excuse  one  act  of  injustice  by  another. 

6.  It  is  objected,  that  it  would  prolong  the 
power  of  the  owner  to  deal  with  the  public  as  be 
chose,  and  that  he  might  either  suppreu  a  va- 
imble  work,  or  put  an  exorbitant  price  upon  it; 
in  both  of  which  events  the  public  would  be 
tojured. 

The  fear  of  ttmprunon  may  be  easily  pro- 
vided against.  If  the  proprietor  does  not  reprint 
the  work  when  requu-ed,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  there  would  be  no  injustice  in  considering 
the  copyright  as  abandoned.  It  is  replied,  that 
there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  proving  an  aban- 
donment. We  do  not  perceive  the  difficulty,  at 
least  in  the  majority  of  instances;  and  regula- 
tions, which  experience  would  suggest,  might 
he  adapted  to  circumstances.  Generally  speak- 
ing, if  it  were  worth  while  to  reprint  a  work^ 
the  copies  of  which  were  exhausted,  it  would  not 
be  abandoned.  Where  it  was  out  of  print,  notice 
might  be  given  to  the  last  publisher,  and  entered 
in  the  registry  of  the  Stationer's  Company;  and 
if  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  length  of  time, 
(perhaps  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
work,)  it  were  not  reprinted,  it  might  then  be- 
come common  property. 

There  is  no  probability  that  the  prke  of  literar 
turewill  be  enhanced  more  than  the  price  of 
hmd.  Some  ages  ago  a  large  price  might  have ' 
been  required,  and,  as  the  demand  was  then 
limited,  a  high  price  was  not  unjustifiable. 
But  since  the  development  of  the  true  principles 
of  trade,  there  can  be  no  apprehension  of  such  a 
result  Every  publisher  now  knows  that  the 
cheaper  he  sells  his  books,  the  greater  is  the  sale, 
and  that  a  small  profit  upon  a  rapid  and  extensive 
sale  is  ultimately  more  advantageous  than  a 
larger  profit  upon  a  slow  and  limited  one.  The 
more  valuable  the  work,  the  cheaper  it  might  be 
sold,  on  account  of  the  greater  number  of  pur- 
<*aser».    It  is  only  of  indifferent  works  which 


are  little  demanded,  that  a  high  price  could  be 
necessary.  So  that  the  evil  cures  itself,  and  both 
the  cause  of  literature  and  the  interest  of  the 
public  would  be  promoted,  by  enabling  the  pro- 
prietors of  this  kind  of  property  to  deal  with  it 
as  unreservedly  as  with  any  thing  else.  Surely 
if  the  principle  of  free  trade  should  any 
where  be  actea  upon,  it  ought  to  prevail  in  &,vor 
of  the  press,  that  great  instrument  of  national 
knowledge  and  improvement,  and  by  which  all 
other  improvements  are  so  much  extended  and 
promoted.  Besides,  the  price  might  be  restrained 
by  a  jury.  Compensation  for  property  is  settled 
on  many  occasions  under  acts  of  parliament  for 
roads  and  canals.  It  would  be  competent  for 
an  author  or  proprietor  to  prove  the  capital  in- 
vested, and  learned  men  might  be  called  to 
estimate,  the  tkUly  and  publishers  to  prove  what 
would  be  a  fair  or  liberal  remunerating  price. 

But  then  it  is  said  if  there  be  an  actiud  right,  it 
is  improper  to  restrain  it.  We  have  no  wish 
that  it  should  be  restrained :  we  do  n6t  apply  for 
the  restraint ;  we  think  it  not  only  needless,  but 
objectionable  and  unjust.  We  conceive  that 
eveiy  man*s  own  interest  will  be  the  best  protec- 
tion to  the  public  for  the  fair  exercise  of  the 
right.  It  is  so  in  all  other  arts  and  trades,  and 
why  should  it  not  be  the  same  in  those  of  print- 
ing and  publishing?  But  if  we  cannot  have  the 
right  without  the  restraint,  we  will  submit  to  it. 
It  is  an  odd  objection  that  denies  a  right,  because  if 
exercised  it  may  be  injurious,  and  then  rejects  the 
restraint,  because  all  restraints  are  reprehensible. 
7.  Glory  (say  the  advocates  of  limited  copy- 
rights) ii  the  reward  of  tcience,  and  those 
who  deterve  it  scorn  all  meaner  views.  It  was 
not  for  gain  that  Bacon,  Newton,  Locke,  &c. 
instracted  the  world.  There  are  various  unan- 
swerable replies  to  this  piece  of  rhetoric.  First. 
The  question  is  not  what  are  the  motives  of  an 
author,  glory  or  gaki?  but  what  is  due  in  justice 
from  the  public  to  those  who  have  conferred 
benefits  upon  it.  What  is  right  ?  If  the  benefit 
be  perpetual,  why  should  not  the  reward  ?  If 
Shakspeare  has  left  us  volumes  of  intellectual 
gratification,  which  can  die  only  (nay  not  even 
then)  with  the  language  in  which  they  are  writ- 
ten, why  should  not  his  descendants  (long 
reduced  to  poverty)  derive  the  benefit' which 
justice  demands,  and  which  gratitude  would 
cheerfully  pay  ?  Granting  that  Nelson  and  Wei-  , 
lington  were  stimulated  to  their  immortal  (s\er- 
tions  by  glory  alone,  do  we  owe  them  nothing 
because  they  have  their  reward  ?  Were  the  titles 
and  the  w^th  that  were  bestowed  upon  them 
needless  ?  Besides,  it  may  be  asked,  how  do  the 
national  rewards  of  substantial  property  act  in 
the  way  of  excitement  upon  the  conduct  of 
others  ?  Has  the  perpetual  entailment  of  Blen- 
heim had  no  influence  upon  the  minds  of  subse- 
quent warriors? 

Secondly.  Different  men  are  compounded  of 
different  materials.  The  objection  supposes  all 
men  alike ;  that  all  are  influenced  by  the  pre- 
dominant passion  of  .ambition.  It  is  an  ob- 
jection founded  in  utter  ignorance  of  human 
nature.  A  very  large  class  certainly  are  desirous 
of  renown.      But  there  are  other  classes  besides. 
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men  love  their  parents, 
~ ,  and  to  that  intense 


the  ambUiaiu:   mui] 

wives,  children,  and 

degree,  that  they  will  exert  their  powers  more  emi* 

nentlyforthem  than  for  die  empty  buzz  of  strangers 

or  of  distant  posterity.    Do  these  lawyer-like 


Sect.  VI.— Of  the  Jvstigs  amv  Pouct  of 

Unumitbd  Coptkiobt. 

1 .  In  examining  the  oljections  to  a  perpetuity 

of  the  right,  we  hare  stated  sevend  arguments, 

which  prove  both  the  justice  and  noficy  of  ptacing 


soners  suppose  that  all  men  of  warm  afibctions    literary  on  the  same  footing  as  other  kinds  of  pro- 


are  dolts,  uid  that  the  stem  and  cold  man  of  am- 
bition is  me  only  inheritor  of  genius  and  greats 
ness  ?  Now  a  man  of  this  kind  may  caie  but 
little  for  'gain'  so  €u  as  he  is  personally  con- 
cerned ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  axe  dearer 
to  him  eren  than  *  glory,'  he  may  bestow  more 
labor  than  the  merelyiambitioas  man,  and  where- 
fore should  he  not  be  permitted  to  receive  that 


perty.  Referring  to  those  statements,  we  hafe 
now  to  point  out  some  general  oonsideratioia, 
which  could  not  appropriately  be  introduced  in 
any  other  place.  It  is  boasted  of  the  laws  of 
England,  that  they  provide  a  remedy  for  emy 
injury ;  and  wherefore,  we  demand,  should  the 
wrongs  of  literary  men  be  the  only  exception  to 
this  wide  rule  of  general  relief?     The  labor  of 


which  the  public  would  readilv  and  gladly  pay?  the  mind  surely  deserves  as  mudi  protection  as 

Who  is  there  that  reads  the  Paradise  Lott,  that  that  of  the  body.     Whatever  may  be  suggested 

would  not  be  delighted  to  know  that,  in  paying  by  the  subtlety  of  legal  reasoning,  or  the  abstract 

its  price,  he  had  contributed  his  mite  to  avert  &e  definitions  of  the  origin  of  property,  no  just  (not 

penury  in  which  had  died  the  last  descendant  of  to  say  liberal)  man  would  deny  that  protection 

Its  author?    It  is  any  thing  but  philosophical  to  to  the  fruits  of  literary  labor,  which  is  given  to 


talk  of  men  in  general  as  exerting  themselves 
dUinterestedlyy  ami  as  'scorning  all  mean  views.' 
Small  must  be  the  knowledge  of  human  nature 
which  ventures  upon  such  declpmation.  There 
are  men  of  the  strictest  integrity,  who  &r  surpass 
the  generous  and  the  ambitious  in  acts  of  justice, 
and  yet  are  influenced  by  motives  of  gain.  Axe  all 
men  who  desire  to  be  paid  for  the  services  they 
perform,  mean?' 

Authors  are  not  a  peculiar  race  of  men,  able 
to  live  on  the  air,  *  glory-crammed.'  Neither, 
we  suspect,  were  the  judges  who  reasoned  with 
such  loftiness,  able  to  live  on  the  renown  of  ad- 
ministering tlie  laws  with  impartiality  I 

There  is  yet  another  class,  the  most  numerous 
of  all,  who  are  not  actuated  by  any  simple  pre- 
dominant motive,  to  whom  neither  glory,  nor 
gain,  are  master  passions,  but  who.are  influenced 
by  mixed  motives^  and  would  bestow  greater 
exertions  if  their  social  as  well  as  their  selfish 


those  of  every  other  kind.  The  same  principle 
which  establishes  the  policy  as  well  as  the  justice, 
of  guarding  firom  invasion  the  accnmolations 
made  by  manual  industry,  must  confirm  the  right 
to  the  acauirements  of  inteUechial  industry.  If 
property  be  not  protected,  it  will  not  be  acquired. 
The  interest,  the  very  existence  of  society,  is  in- 
separably connected  with  the  encouragement  of 
industry.  And,  as  national  wealth  depeods  upon 
national  labor,  so  does  knowledge  depend  on  in- 
tellectual exertion.  But  neither  the  corporeal 
nor  the  mental  powers  will  be  freely  or  fully 
exerted,  unless  tney  receive  without  rettriaint  the 
beneficial  produce  of  their  exertion.  Above  all, 
thu  great  principle  should  always  be  remembered 
that  whatever  it  the  matt  just  will  ultimately  be 
the  most  beneficial.  Honesty  is  at  all  times  the 
best  policy. 

2.  It  is  always  a  ^reat  evil  that  lawsj  ifjusty 
should  be  evaded;  for  there  is  not  only  the  imme- 


feelings  were  gratified.    Why  should  we  not  use  diate  injury  to  justice  of  the  specific  violation, 

all  the  means  which  justice  permiu,  to  incite  men  buta  general  weakening  of  the  salutary  reverence 

to  the  exertion  of  their  best  Acuities  ?    He  vrho  which  is  entertained  for  national  kws  when 

can  by  his  works  obtain  not  only  the  prospect  of  founded  on  prmciples  of  reason  and   equity. 

future  ftone,  but  the  substantial  advantage  of  im-  i^ow  both  auUiors  and  the  publishers  to  whom 

mediate  recompense,  with  a  provision  for  his  they  have  assigned  their  works,  have  a  strong 

family  afWr  his  death,  will  labor  with  greater  feeling  that  the  limitation  of  copyright  to  the  pe- 

diligence  than  those  who  are  incited  only  by  nod  of  twenty-eight  years  is  mconsistent  with 

the  desire  of  posthumous  renown.  the  regulations  of  all  other  arts  and  professions. 

The  reward  of  glory  may  indeed  stimulate  the  at  variance  with  the  commonest  principles  of 

production  of  works  of  pure  senius,   and  the  free  trade,  and  equally  injurious  to  anthon  and 

more  especially  as  the  exercise  of  the  imagination  publishers;  without  any  correspondent  benefit  to 

is  so  peculiariy  delightful;  but  this  cannot  be  the  the  public.    It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  every 

case  m  an  equal  degree  in  the  department  of  effort  should  be  made  to  elude  the  consequenc^ 

philosophy.    Great,  persevering,  and  often  pain-  of  that  which  they  correctly  think  is  an  arbi- 

ful  labor,  is  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  trary  and  irrational  infiringement  of  their  own 

many  works  of  science,  and  therefore  every  pos-  rights,  and  of  the  property  of  their  fiunilies :  of  a 

sible  inducement  should  be  added,  insteaa  of  patrimony  often  earned  at  die  expense  of  health 

being  diminished^  that  may  tend  to  encourage  the  and  of  the  abridgment  of  life.      And  whilst 


prosecution  of  such  Labors. 

Besides,  an  author,  who  wished  for  no  other 
reward  than  'renown,'  might  still  exercLve  nis 
liberality,  and  either  present  his  labors  gratui- 


acting  under  such  feelings,  there  are  lew  even  of 
the  coldest-hearted  legislators,  who  would  visit 
with  much  censure  the  plan  of  ingemiiW  and 
contrivance  which  has  been'  resortei  to  by  the 


tously  to  the  public,  or  bestow  them  on  some  parties  interested,  in  saving  themsel?es  as  much 

meritorious  object.    He  can  do  so  now  in  &vor  as  possible  from  injury  or  diminishing  its  nng- 

of  the  universities,  and  the  glory  of  the  bequest  nitude. 

would  be  the  greater,  because  it  would  be  more  The  proprietor  of  the  copyright  prior  to  its  ex- 
rare  and  generous.  piiation  taxes  care  to  prepare  a  new  tditioo  with 
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wfet,  and  thottgh  the  original  woik  becomes 
commOQ  property^  the  notes  are  protected,  ou  the 
ground  of  their  constitiiting  an  original  compo- 
iiliou«  By  a  sort  of  combination  also  amongst 
the  principal  boolLsellers,  these  new  editions  *  with 
Dotes,'  receive  a  preference  over  others.  The  in- 
terpielation  which  the  judges  have  put  on  this 
mode  of^ publication,  is  ezc^indy  liberal ;  but, 
if  it  be  right  that  publishers  «ioul4  resort  to 
these  expedients  to  protect  their  property,  the 
law  should  allow  it  to  be  done  openly  instead  of 
'saneptitiously.  An  honorable  man  must  revolt 
against  a  system,  which  subjects  him  to  lose  his 
property,  or  to  practise  devices  and  evasions 
which  out  of  respect  to  the  laws  of  his  country 
he  most  dislike.  And  although  by  these  means 
the  mischief  is  somewhat  practically  diminished, 
much  of  it  unavoidably  remains.  The  work  may 
not  really  require  any  notes,  either  of  explana- 
tion or  addition,  or  they  may  be  such  as  the  hum- 
blest talents  can  supply,  llierc  are,  it  is  true, 
some  subjects  which  are  undergoing  continued 
change,  and  the  publications  which  treat  of  them 
require  proportionate  alterations.  But  if  not  so, 
the  work  is  encumbered  with  useless  comments, 
or  the  name  of  some  eminent  author  is  appended 
to  a  new  edition,  which  the  conunonest  writer 
might  ecjually  well  supply. 

3.  On  the  policy  of  perpetual  copyright,  it 
has  been  demanded,  What  good  would  it  produce 
to  the  public?  The  question  ought  to  be,  <  What 
evil?'  tor  if  there  be  no  evil,  there  ought  to  be  no 
restraint.  But  it  is  obvious  that  justice  and  po- 
licy are  here  (as  they  always  are  upon  the  whole) 
inseparable.  By  the  extension  ot  copyright  the 
public  would  have  superior  and  cheaper  publico^ 
tiofu,  Bv  the  present  system,  authors  are  dis- 
couraged from  undertaking  works  which  woxUd 
become  of  standard  usefulness,  because  such 
worits  demand  the  labor  of  a  large  portion  of 
hfe;  M,  as  that  labor  is  not  now  rewarded  in  a 
wfficient  degree,  they  appljr  their  talents  to  the 
hasty  composition  of  publications  of  merely 
temporary  mterest.  Instead  of  selecting  the  im- 
portant and  useful,  they  consult  the  fashion  of  the 
age,  and  write  to  gratify  some  peculiar  excite- 
ment which  is  productive  of  immediate  profit, 
but  generally  terminates  with  the  novelty  of  the 
occasion.  The  labor  and  expense  of  a  work  of 
great  utility  or  magnitude,  and  the  research  and 
care  which  it  demands,  cannot  be  encountered  in 
many  instances  so  long  as  the  law  remains  in  its 
pr^t  state.  We  do  not  here  speak  of  the  works 
which  are  costly  in  their  embellishments  and 
illustrations,  but  of  the  purely  scientific  and 
literary  labor  which  they  demand ;  of  the  investi- 
gation of  ancient  records  and  scarce  and  ab- 
struse works ;  of  the  comparison  of  conflicting 
documents,  and  the  task  of  judicious  selection 
from  larjre  masses  of  materials ;  of  the  accuracy 
^th  which  all  these  things  should  be  done,  in 
collecting  the  materials,  in  adopting  the  best 
arrangement,  and  in  selecting  Uie  most  appro- 
priate language;  for  all  which  much  time  and  lei- 
sure must  be  allowed,  or  with  the  greatest  talents 
the  work  will  be  imperfectly  executed.  We  have 
heie  supposed  a  production  chiefly  of  learning, 
'ttearch,  and  judgment.  6ut  if  it  be  one  of 
striking  originality,  the  invention  of  a  new  sys- 


tem, the  task  of  experiment  and  tnductioh  maj 
require  a  still  wider  range  of  exertion  and  longer 
continued  perseverance,  which  it  is  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  will  be  often  bestowed  without  supe- 
rior recompense.  Now  it  is  manifest  that,  if  the 
period  were  extended,  publbhers  could  afford  to 
pay  a  larger  price  to  authors  for  their  copyright 
m  works  of  tnis  valuable  kind,  because  their  in- 
terest in  them  would  be  of  an  enduring  nature ; 
and  though  the  profit  might  not  be  rapid,  its  per- 
petuity would  encourage  them  to  undertake  it. 
Furthermore,  an  author  who  possessed  capital  as 
well  as  talent  might  choose  to  embark  it,  and  re- 
tain the  entire  copyright  to  himself  and  transmit 
it  to  his  family. 

The  cheapnett  of  a  work  would  also  be  pro- 
moted, since  the  proprietor  would  not  depend 
upon  a  sudden  return  for  his  capital,  but  might 
proportion  his  gain  to  the  extent  of  its  duration. 
As  he  would  ultimately  receive  a  better  remu- 
neration, he  could  afford  to  diminish  its  present 
amount.  In  order,  however,  to  effect  a  sufficient 
reduction  in  the  price  of  books,  correspondent 
with  that  which  tney  bear  on  the  continent,  the 
imposition  of  the  presentation  copies,  the  tax 
upon  paper,  and  the  duty  on  advertisements, 
should  be  abolished  or  greatly  moderated ;  still 
the  extension  of  copyright  would  be  a  commence- 
ment of  a  better  state  of  things,  and  afford  en- 
couragement to  effecting  other  improvements. 
Supposing,  however,  that  nosensiblediminution  in 
the  price  of  literary  works  should  take  place,  it  is 
evident  at  all  events  that  the  price  would  not  be 
increased.  And  it  is  clear  .also  that  both  the 
author  and'  publisher  would  gain  by  it.  The 
former  would  naturally  obtain  a  superior  price 
for  that  which  was  assigned  for  ever,  compared 
with  the  limited  period  of  twenty-eight  years. 
And  surely  no  one  would  object  to  the  increase 
of  the  pittance  which  authors  are  in  the  habit  of 
receiving,  even  if  it  should  in  a  small  degree 
enhance  the  price  of  literature;  an  effect,  however, 
which  we  conceive  would  not  take  place;  for  the 
price  is  now  as  high  as  it  can  possibly  be  carried, 
and  every  means  should  be  adopted  to  enable  the 
booksellers  to  reduce  it. 

Not  only  individual  publishers  would  gain  by 
the  extension,  but  it  would' promote  the  interest 
of  publishers  in  general,  if  the  property  in  a  work 
were  vested  in  the  author  and  nis  assigns.  Sup- 
pose that  the  moment  a  valuable  book  were  pub- 
lished, every  one  had  a  right  to  pirate  it,  the 
effect  would  be  that  a  general  scramble  would 
ensue  to  reprint  cheaper  editions  than  the  origi- 
nal. A  great  number  of  persons  would  be  en- 
gaged in  doing  the  same  thing;  the  market 
would  be  overstocked ;  none  would  be  suffi- 
ciently remunerated ;  and  all  would  be  more  or 
less  injured.  It  would  be  analogous  to  per- 
mit the  land  of  a  deceased  person  to  be  re- 
tained by  any  one  who  could  by  stratagem  or 
force  obtain  possession.  Now  something  of  the 
same  kind  must  take  place,  though  in  ,a  les«  de- 
gree, at  the  expiration  of  the  statutory  period ; 
and  although  the  evil  is  partiall)  subduea  by  the 
evasions  and  combination  before  adverted  to,still 
it  cannot  be  generally  avoided. 

4.  The  consequences  of  the  injustice  falls  on 
the  most  useful  authors,  whom  it  is  the  interest 
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of  the  public,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  protect 
and  recompense.  The  best  and  most  original 
works  make  the  slowest  advances  in  general  cir- 
culation. Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  the  labor 
of  half  a  life,  passed  only  through  two  editions  in 
eight  years.  Hume's  History,  as  well  as  his 
early  philosophical  works,  fell  dead-bom  from  the 
press :  and  every  one  knows  the  obscurity  in 
which  Milton's  immortal  poem  remained  for 
many  years.  Before  critics  have  passed  their 
judgment,  the  public  attention  is  not  excited.  Re- 
viewers are  not  always  impartial,  nor  always  cor- 
rect. Some  of  them  may  condemn  from  malice 
and  prejudice;  some  from  mistake  and  igno- 
rance. The  judgment  of  the  public,  therefore, 
may  be  misled,  and  it  often  requires  many  years 
to  correct  its  erroneous  impressions.  Such  will 
more  particularly  be  the  case  with  productions  of 
a  novel  and  original  character.  Discoveries, 
however  important,  are  not  always  encouraged, 
particularly  if  they  attack  existing  systems.  Long 
time  is  often  necessary  to  obtain  even  a  candid 
hearing  on  some  subjects,  still  more  to  render 
the  works  which  treat  of  them  sufficiently  popu- 
lar to  recompense  the  author.  It  is  a  &ct  proved 
by  indisputable  evidence  before  a  committee  of 
the  house  of  commons,  that  many  important 
works  of  an  expensive  nature  have  not  been 
published,  owing  to  the  hardships  imposed  by  the 
law.  A  great  part  of  that  hardship  is  attributa- 
ble to  the  heavy  tax  of  the  eleven  presentation 
copies  for  the  public  libraiies,  which  we  shall 
presently  examine;  but  much  also  of  disadvantage 
arises,  even  as  regards  these  costly  publications, 
from  the  limitation  of  time,  because  the  splendid 
engravings,  which  occasion  the  chief  expense  of 
many  of  these  works,  are  equally  doomed  to 
common  depredation  after  the  end  of  twenty-eight 
years. 

.  5.  No  doubt  it  is  wise  to  provide  against  evils; 
and  if  there  were  any  good  grounds  for  appre- 
hending that  the  extension  of  the  period  would 
he  productive  of  mischief  to  the  public,  it  should 
certainly  be  refused.  But  we  are  not  without 
experience  on  the  subject. 

It  is  now  upwards  of  fifty  years  since  the  uni- 
versities, by  the  15  Geo.  III.  c.  53,  obtained  a 
confirmation  of  their  right  to  the  perpetual  print- 
ing and  publishine  of  their  copies,  and  no  disad- 
vantage to  the  public,  that  we  can  learn,  has  yet 
arisen  from  its  exercise ;  and  to  those  fifty  years 
must  be  added  all  the  antecedent  time  during 
which  they  possessed  the  same  undisturbed  right. 
We,  therefore,  conclude  that  it  may  now  be 
safely  granted  to  the  persons  who  were  originally, 
and  most  naturally  entitled  to  it ;  namely,  tlie 
authors,  from  whom  the  universities  themselves 
derived  the  advantage,  and  to  whom  they  still 
look  for  similar  donations. 

6.  The  itate  of  the  law  in  other  countries  af- 
fords not  only  an  additional  and  strong  argu- 
ment in  hvoT  of  the  policy  of  extending  tlie 
rights  of  authors ;  but  shows  what  other  nations 
must  think  of  the  injustice  of  our  regulations. 

In  France,  the  term  of  copyright  is  extended 
to  twenty  years  after  the  author's  decease.  In 
Germany,  it  is  perpetual.  What  is  the  conse- 
quence to  literature  and  the  public  of  this  juster 
lystem?    Dc  authors  and  publishers  abuse  the 


power  they  possess?  Do  they  suppreai  valnable 
works,  or  limit  their  usefulness  bv  exoibitant 
prices  ?  No  I  In  France,  as  Dr.  johnson  ob- 
served, they  have  a  book  on  every  subject.  In 
Germany,  the  abundance  of  literary  works  is  still 
more  extensive.  In  both  countries,  the  price  of 
books  is  beyond,  all  proportion  lower  than  io 
Great  Britain.  Compare  also  the  literature  of 
France  and  Germany,  where  the  one  is  limited 
(though  not  to  the  contracted  period  of  twenty- 
eight  years),  and  the  other  is  free.  Does  the  per- 
petuity of  German  copyrights  render  the  wnten  * 
less  original  or  profound  iSian  those  of  France  ? 
Does  it  tend  to  superficiality?  No !  We  believe 
there  are  of  late  years  more  great  and  original 
works  of  enduring  excellence  published  by 
the  German  press  than  by  that  of  any  other 
country. 

Let  it  be  recollected  also  that  most  of  the  great 
works  which  constitute  the  glory  of  English 
literature  were  published  prior  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  in  1774.  True  it  is  that,  it 
spite  of  that  interpretation,  some  additions  of  a 
standard  nature  have  been  made  to  the  stock  of 
national  learning,  but  these  have  been  encouraged 
by  other  means  than  acts  of  parliament ;  by  the 
evasions  of  their  exactions,  and  the  irrepressible 
energy  of  a  few  of  our  distinguished  oounUy- 
men. 

Sect.  VII. — Op  the  Term  op  Copteight  is 
Prints,  Etchikgs,  ENCRAViKOSy  Modelsi 
Statues,  and  Busts. 

The  8th  Geo.  II.,  cap.  13,  is  an  act  intended 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  of  designing, 
engraving,  and  etching  historical  and  other  prints, 
and  vests  the  sole  right  and  liberty  of  printing 
them  for  fourteen  years  from  the  time  of  publica- 
tion, the  date  to  be  engraved,  with  the  name 
of  the  proprietor,  on  each  plate  and  print;  but  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  the  name  and  date  are 
essential  to  the  recovery  of  damages  in  an  action 
for  piracy,  though  it  is  clear  they  are  necessaiy 
in  actions  for  penalties  under  the  statute.  5  Term 
Rep.  41 ;  1  Campbell  94.  The  act  is  not  con- 
fined to  inventions,  strictly,  but  comprises  the 
designing  or  engraving  anything  that  is  already 
in  nature.  2  Atkins  293.  The  deme  of 
originality  which  entitles  the  inventor  to  Uie  pro- 
tection of  the  statute  has  been  well  definea  by 
lord  Ellenborough,  who  states  the  question  thus : 
'Whether  the  defendant  has  copied  the  main  de- 
sign? W^hether  there  be  such  a  similitude  and  con- 
formity between  the  prints,  that  the  person  who 
executed  the  one  set  must  have  used  the  others 
as  a  model  ?  In  that  case  he  is  a  copyist  of  the 
main  design.  But  if  the  similitude  can  be  sup- 
posed to  luive  arisen  from  accident,  or  necessarily 
trom  the  nature  of  the  subject,  or  from  the  aitist 
having  sketched  his  designs  merely  from  reading 
the  letter-press  of  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant  is 
not  answerable.'  Roworth  v.  Wilkes,  1  Camp- 
bell 94. 

The  act  inflicts  a  forfeiture  for  pirating  either 
the  whole  or  a  part,  and  a  penalty  of  five  shillings 
for  eveiy  print.  By  the  7th  Geo,  III.,  cap.  38, 
the  right  is  extended  to  twenty-eig^t  years. 
(Sect.  1.)  And  it  includes  the  prints  of  aoy 
portrait,  conversation,  landscape,  or  ardiitectai^ 
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nap,  chart,  plaDy  or  any  other  print'  By  the  3nd 
sectioD,  engravings,  etchings,  er  works  taken  from 
*iDy  picture,  drawing,  model,  or  sculpture,  either 
ancient  or  modem,'  are  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  the  act.  By  the  17th  Geo.  HI.,  cap.  57,  an 
action  for  damages  and  double  costs  is  given  for 
engraving,  etching,  or  printing  any  historical 
print,  or  nnnt  of  any  portrait,  &c.,  without  the 
consent  of  the  proprietor,  within  tlie  time  limited 
by  the  former  acts.  The  S8th  Geo.  III.,  cap.  71 , 
vests  in  the  same  manner  the  sole  right  ana  pro- 
perty of  making  modeUy  copiegf  or  bu$t$f  for 
fbarteen  years,  provided  the  name  and  date  of 
publication  be  put  thereon ;  and  persons  making 
copies  without  the  written  consent  of  the  propri- 
etor may  be  sued  for  damages.  These  provisions 
were  rendered  more  effectusd  by  the  54th  Geo.  III. 
cap.  56,  by  which  double  costs  were  given, 
and  an  additional  term  of  fourteen  yean  in 
case  the  maker  of  original  sculptures,  models, 
&c.,  should  be  living,  except  he  should  have 
divestedhimself  of  the  right  previous  to  the  passing 
of  the  act 

PART  II. 

OF  THE  COPIES  TO  BE  DELIVERED  TO 
THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

Sect.  I. — Of  the  Law. 

The  8di  Anne,  cap.  19,  which  professed  to  en- 
courage learning,  and  to  prevent  invasions  upon 
the  rights  of  audiors,  revived  the  tax  of  the  three 
copies  for  the  king's  library,  and  for  the  univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  (originally  im- 
posed by  the  13th  and  14th  Charles  II.,  and  re- 
rired  at  intervals,  but  discontinued  about  six 
years  after  the  Revolution),  and  imposed  six  ad- 
ditional copies,  namely,  one  for  Sion  College, 
one  for  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Edinburgh, 
and  one  for  each  of  the  four  Scotch  universities, 
making  in  all  nine  copies,  to  be  delivered  to  the 
warehouse  keeper  of  the  Company  of  Stationers 
before  publication.  By  the  41st  Geo.  III.  cap. 
1U7,  m  addition  to  the  nine  copies,  one  other  copy 
was  imposed  for  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and 
one  also  for  the  society  of  the  King's  Inn,  Dublin. 
The  54th  Geo.  III.  cap.  156,  directs  the  eleven 
copies  to  be  delivered  within  one  month  after  de- 
-  mand,  and  such  demand  to  be  made  within  twelve 
months  after  publication.  The  penalty  for  neglect 
is £5  for  each  copy  not  so  delivered.  Such  penalty 
to  be  recovered  on  the  part  of  the  library  to 
which  the  delivery  ought  to  have  been  made. 

Second  and  subsequent  editions  are  exempted, 
unless  they  contain  additions  or  alterations.  And 
the  additions  may  be  printed  and  delivered  sepa- 
rately, if  done  m  a  uniform  manner  with  the 
former  edition.  The  copy  for  the  British  Mu- 
seum must  be  on  the  best  paper  on  which  the 
work  shall  be  printed;  the  other  copies  upon 
the  paper  on  which  the  largest  number  or  im- 
pression shall  be  printed  for  sale,  together 
with  maps  and  prints  belonging  thereto.  It 
seems  that  the  University  of  Cambridge  is  en- 
titled to  a  copy  on  the  best  paper  (16  East, 
317);  but,  though  it  is  statea  in  the  report 
u  the  result  of  the  decision,  the  quality  of 
the  paper  is  not  any  where  noticed  in  the  judg- 
ment pronounced  by  the  court. 


The  title  to  the  copy  of  every  book,  and  the 
name  and  place  of  al)ode  of  the  publisher,  must 
be  entarea  in  the  Stationera'  Register,  within 
one  mohth  for  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  three 
months  for  other  parts,  and  in  case  of  de&ult  the 
penalty  on  each  book  is  £5,  and  eleven  times  iu 
price.  It  is  sufficient  for  magazines,  reviews, 
and  other  periodical  publications,  to  make  the 
entry  within  one  month  after  the  publication  of 
the  first  number  or  volume.  The  publishen,  at 
their  option,  may  deliver  the  copies  to  the  librar- 
ries  which  are  entitled  to  them,  instead  of  the 
warehouse  keeper  of  the  Stationers'  Company. 

Sect.  II. — Op  Books  not  Registered  at  Sta- 

TiONEEs'  Hall. 

1.  Analifsis  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament. 

It  was  for  a  long  series  of  years  considered  as 
the  sound  and  unquestionable  interpretation  of 
the  statute  of  8  Anne,  that  the  universities  were 
entitled  to  copies  of  such  books  only  as  were  re- 
gistered at  Stationers'  Hall,  and  to  no  others. 
It  is,  by  the  second  section  of  the  8th  Anne,  that 
the  entry  at  Stationen'  Hall  is  directed  to  be 
noade.  The  object  of  the  provision  is  recited  to 
be,  that  persotu  may  not,  through  ignoratice^ 
yffend  against  the  act ;  but  that  the  property  in 
the  book  may  be  ascertained.  And  the  penalties 
do  not  attach  for  urinting  without  the  consent  of 
the  proprietor,  unless  the  title  to  the  book  shall 
be  entered  before  publication  in  the  registry  of 
the  Company. 

It  has  been  contended  that  this  provisipn,  as 
to  the  registry,  is  confined  to  the  penalties  men- 
tioned in  the  firat  section  of  the  act;  and  that  in 
the  fifth  section,  by  which  the  nine  copies  are 
given,  there  is  no  reference  to  the  prevention  of 
peraons  being  unwarily  led  into  the  penalties 
given  by  the  first  section.  For  the  intention  of 
die  legislature,  w£  ought,  however,  to  look  at 
the  preamble  of  the  act,  which,  after  reciting  the 
invasions  upon  the  rights  of  authors  and  pro- 
prietors, '  to  their  very  great  detriment  and  ruin/ 
proceeds  to  enact  the  remedies  contained  in  the 
statute ;  and  the  whole  object  of  the  act  is  to  pre- 
vent the  injuries  in  future,  and  to  encourage 
learned  men  to  compose  and  write  useful  books. 
The. tax  of  tlie  copies  surely  cannot,  by  possibi- 
lity, be  construed  as  a  protection  to  literary  pro- 
perty, or  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  authors.  It  is 
evidently  a  payment,  exacted  for  the  supposed 
benefits  conferred  by  the  statute,  and  a  condition 
precedent  to  any  claim  On  the  remedies  it  pro- 
vides. 

The  first  section  (after  stating  the  general  ob- 
ject of  tlie  act)  secures  the  copyright  for  a  term 
of  years  by  certain  penalties.  Tlie  second  pro- 
vides that  the  work  shall  be  registered.  The 
third  imposes  a  penalty  on  the  Stationers'  clerk 
for  breach  of  his  duty.  The  fourth  regulates  the 
price  of  books  (since  repealed).  The  fifth  con- 
tains the  proviso  that  nine  copies  shall  be  deli- 
vered to  tne  warehouse  keeper  for  the  use  of  the 
university  libraries,  &c.  Now  it  is  true  that  the 
words  '  provided  always,'  which  commence  the 
sections  of  many  acts  of  parliament,  are  not  in- 
variably to  be  taken  as  referring  to  all  the  pre- 
vious enactments;  and  sometimes  these  words 
very  absurdly  introduce  an  enactment  periectlv 
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Jutinct  from  tmy  tbin^  that  pmccdtt  it :  yet  here 
the  common  sense  cl  the  whole  statute  stands 
thus  :^— f  Authors  have  sustained  very  great  detri- 
ment :  to  prevent  vrhich,  in  future,  and  to  encou- 
rage the  composition  of  useful  books,  vre  (the  le- 
gislature) inflict  certain  penalties  on  the  invasion 
of  vour  riffhts,  proMed  you  register  your  bookS) 
and  provided  aUo  that  you  present  nine  copies 
to  the  public  libraries*'  Although  there  are  two 
intervening  sections  on  other  subjects,  the  6rst, 
second,  and  fifth,  are,  in  all  &ir  construction, 
one  enactment.  It  is  impossible  that  the  fifth 
section  can  be  connected  tnth  either  the  third 
or  fourth,  which  relate  to  the  stationers'  clerk,  and 
the  price  of  books.  If  the  conditions  of  registry 
and  delivery  are  not  complied  vnth,  the  patty 
cannot  avail  himself  of  the  remedies  afibrded  by 
the  act.  They  are  conditions  precedent,  and  he 
has  no  claim  under  the  act  unless  ho  performs 
them ;  but  if  he  is  satisfied  with  the  remedy  at 
common  law,  and  chooses  to  abandon  the  pro- 
tection of  the  statute,  there  seems  no  ground  for 
imposing  on  him  the  tax  inflicted  by  3)e  statute, 
when  he  seeks  no  benefit  under  its  provisions. 

It  was  the  understood  practice  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, that  the  entry  was  necessary  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  enforce  the  penalties  against 
pirating  the  copyright.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
no  entry  was  made,  because  it  is  only  in  relation 
to  some  peculiar  works  that  the  remedy  under  the 
statute  for  the  penalties  is  preferable  to  the  ordi- 
nary action  for  damages.  It  appears  that  the 
books  entered  in  the  registry  of  the  Stationers' 
Company,  during  a  period  of  fifty  years  subse- 
quent to  the  statute  ot  Arine,  were  not  altogether 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  annually.  And  it  was  the  in- 
variable custom  to  deliver  to  the  libraries  those 
works  only  which  were  so  entered.  Such  was  not 
only  the  understanding  of  the  j)ublishers  and  the 
Stationers'  Company,  but  of  those  who,  acting 
for  the  libraries,  were  the  most  interested  in  a 
contrary  construction.  Until  the  case  of  the  Cam- 
bridge University  v,  Bryer  (which  was  decided 
in  November  1812)  it  was  never  pretended  that 
the  statute  entitled  the  universities  to  copies  of 
flmregistered  books.  Nay,  ftirther,  it  appears  by 
the  journals  of  the  house  of  commons  in  1T75 
(p.  351),  that  the  house  ordered, '  That  the  com^ 
mittee  make  provision  in  the  bill,'  then  pending 
in  parliament,  'for  enforeing  the  execution  of  a 
clause  in  the  act  of  Anne,  which  provides  that 
the  several  copies  of  each  book  printed  mid  regi$- 
iered  under  the  direction  of  the  act,  be  delivered 
to  the  warehouse-keeper  of  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany for  the  use  of  the  several  libraries  the^n 
d^cribed.' 

Then  the  act  15  Geo.  III.  cap.  53,  sect  6,  rO* 
dtes,  that  the  provision  relative  to  the  delivery  of 
the  copies  had  not  proved  effectual,  but  had  been 
elndea  by  the  entry  only  of  the  title  to  a  single 
volume,  or  of  some  part  of  the  book ;  and  enacts 
that  no  person  should  be  subject  to  the  penalties, 
unless  the  title  to  the  c6py  of  the  whole  book, 
and  every  volume,  should  be  entered,  and  unlets 
nine  copies  of  the  whole  should  be  actually  de- 
livered for  the  use  of  ttie  several  libraries,  &c. 
Here  it  is  evident  that  the  delivery  of  the  presen- 
tation copies  was  a  mere  condition  attached  to 
the  remedy,  by  way  of  penalty^  given  by  the 


statute  against  piradng.  So  also  the  4l8t  Gea 
III.,  cap.  107,  directa  that  in  additkm  to  the 
nine  copies  reqaired  by  law  to  be  delivered  of 
each  book,  which  shmUd  be  entered  inio  the  rept- 
ter  hook  of  the  Stationers'  Colnpm,  one  other 
copy  should  be  delivered  for  Trinity  College, 
and  one  for  the  Kioc's  Inns,  Dublin,  of  all  bo^ 
which  should  thereafter  be  printed  and  published, 
and  the  tUU  to  the  copyright  w^kreof  sh&uU  he 
entered  in  the  register  ^ok  of  the  Compamf. 
It  is  clear  therefore  that  before  the  right  of  the 
universities  could  attach,  the  entry  most  be  made. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  act  to  compel  the  entry. 
It  was  necessary  oidy  that  those  who  sought  pro- 
tection under  the  statute'  shmild  conform  to  its 
conditions :  the  one  was  to  etiter  the  book,  the 
other  to  de|iver  certain  copies.  If  the  protection 
was  not  needed,  the  enby  was  not  made,  and 
consequently  the  copies  ought  not  to  have  been 
required. 

2.    Legal  Decisions. 

It  was  decided  by  the  court  of  king's  bradi, 
in  the  case  of  Cambridge  University  v.  Bryei 
( 1 6  East.  31 7),  that  it  is  necessary  to  deliver  a  copy 
to  the  warehouse-keeper  of  the  Stationers*  Com- 
pany, although  the  book  vfas  tiot  entered  in  the 
registry.  This  determination  was  founded  on  the 
construction  put  by  the  court  on  the  8th  Anne, 
cap.  19,  and  is  admitted  to  be  a  construction  op- 
posed to  the  provisions  of  the  subsequent  statutes 
of  15  Geo.  III.  and  41  Geo.  HI.  Besides  diis 
conflict  of  legislative  enactment,  it  abo  appeais 
that  lord  Ellenborough,  before  whom  the  cause 
was  tried,  observed  that  he  would  reserve  his 
opinion,  as  it  might  very  fitly  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  elsewhere,  and  perhaps  in  some 
ulterior  court  of  appeal,  to  loAtcA  tt  might  not  m- 
fitfy  be  carried.  On  the  argument  of  the  case  in 
the  court  of  king's  bench,  the  court  held,  that 
though  there  arose  some  difficulty  in  the  construc- 
tion arising  out  of  the  two  statutes  of  15  and  41 
Geo.  III.,  the  construction  whidi  vras  to  be  col- 
lected from  those  statutes,  as  being  intended  by 
the  legislature  at  subsequent  periods,  was  not 
sufficiently  strong  and  cogent  to  overturn  what 
the  court  understood  to  be  the  dear  distinct  sense 
of  the  statute  of  8  Anne,  in  which.  tl\e  court  iras 
of  opinion  there  was  nothing  ambiguous. 

The  court  having  decided  in  favor  of  the  uni- 
versity, some  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  de- 
fendant's right  to  take  the  case  into  the  cooit  of 
exchequer  chamber;  and  lord  Ellenborough ob- 
served, that  thequestion  afikcted  a  great  c|uantity 
of  interest,  and  that  no  person  could  blame  the 
defendant  for  having  it  further  considered.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  defendant  did  not  avail 
nimself  of  the  opportunity  afibrded  him.  On  a 
question  which  seems  to  depend  rather  on  the 
technical  constructions  of  lawyers,  than  on  the 
rational  grouods  of  the  subject,  it  may  not  be  ao- 
important  to  state  (on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Sha- 
ron Turner)  that  when  the  action  was.broogfat  by 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  the  opinion  of  tM 
attorney  general  was  taken  on  behalf  of  the 
printer,  and  he  thought  that  the  15th  Geo.  III., 
aod  41st  Geo.  III.,  were  legislative  expositions  of 
the  statute  of  Anne,  and  showed  tint  the  nine 
copies  directed  to  be  delivered,  were  nine  copies 
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of  nch  books  as  dumld  be  eDterad  at  Statioacn* 
HalL  And  on  a  view  of  all  the  statutes  taLeii 
together,  and  on  the  reason  of  the  thing,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  the  uniTenitiesyand  otl^r  public* 
libiaries  mentioned  in  ihe  statates,  were  not  en- 
titled to  have  copies  of  sudi  books  as  were  not 
entered  in  the  register  books  of  the  Stationers' 
Company. 

Sect.  III.— >lHyBSTiOATioN  or  ths  Grounds  of 
THE  Libkjlay-Taz  OF  Elsvsn  Cqpibs, 

That '  the  law  is  beneficial  to  the  universities* 
need  not  he  disputed.  The  gratuitous  contribu- 
tions to  their  several  libraries  save  their  funds. 
But  is  the  saving  necessary  or  just  ?  Have  they 
not  suiBcient  means  to  purchase  every  useful 
publication  ?  Do  they  really  make  use  of  the 
current  literature  of  the  age?  It  cannot  be  re- 
quisite that  every  work  that  issues  from  the  fer- 
tility of  the  press  should  be  deposited  in  all  the 
libraries.  The  works  which  are  esteemed  in 
these  ancient  colleges  are  those  which  have  long 
maintained  their  rank  as  standard  productions. 
The  great  bulk  of  modem  publications  are  not 
introduced,  and  cannot,  pemaps,  with  propriety, 
be  introduced  into  the  course  of  study  pursued 
at  die  universities.  A  large  part  of  the  system 
of  education  is  confined  to  ancient  authors,  and 
to  subjects  which  do  not  admit  of  modem 
improvement.  Indeed,  the  general  plan  of  in- 
struction is  opposed  to  whatever  is  novel  and 
speculative.  Nothing  is  adopted  but  that  which 
has  been  long  tried  and  established;  and  we 
cannot  conceive,  therefore,  what  the  heads  of  col- 
leges have  to  do  with  those  valuable  but  modem 
works,  which  they  do  not  permit  to  be  used. 

Even  if  it  were  neces^iry  U>  the  wel&re  of 
the  universities  that  each  should  possess  a  copy 
of  every  publication,  it  is  iniquitous  to  exact 
them  at  the  expense  of  individual  authors  or  pro- 
prietors. The  colleges,  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, are  in  general  richly  endowed,  and  if 
eadi  college  ooidd  not  afford  to  possess  itself  of 
the  modem  publications,  their  united  funds 
would  certainly  be  amply  sufficient  It  may  be 
true,  that  some  of  the  Scottish  colleges  have  but 
little  surplus  wealth  to  dispose  of  in  the  pur- 
chase of  every  kind  of  publication ;  hut,  what- 
ever  a  few  individuals  may  think  U>  the  contrary, 
ve  are  persuaded  that  the  intelligent  people  of 
Scotland  in  general  possess  too  much  just  pride 
to  plead  the  poverty  of  their  universities  as  a 
ground  for  unjust  exactions. 

It  is  said,  that  *  the  universities  cannot  pur- 
chase the  tpitndid  ediiioni  of  great  and  expensive 
vorks,  and  yet  they  are  works  of  which  thev 
stand  in  the  greatest  need.  They  give  a  uni- 
veraty  dignity  and  respectability ;  and,. in  some 
depaitments  of  liberal  education,  accurate  draw- 
ings and  engravings  are  essentially  requisite.' 
Mow,  however  agreoible  to  the  eye  are  *  splendid 
editions,'  and  however  suited  to  the  taste  of  the 
affluent,  we  exceedingly  question  their  utility 
not  only  to  the  student  but  to  the  professed  ao- 
t&or.  Fine  plates  and  bindingsare  adapted  to  the 
literary  idler  and  looker-on,  but  can  scarcely 
Mimolate  any  one  to  intellectuaT  exertion.  These 
splendid  trappings  are  for  holidays,  and  not  for 
days  of  learned  labor.  They  tend,  like  great 
luxuries  in  general,  mote  to  enervate  than  invi- 


ffoiate.  That  the  welfiua  of  a  ooUege  is  at  al. 
dependent  on  splendid  editions^  we,  therefore, 
altogether  deny.  If  the^  shoi«ld  be  rich  enongli 
to  purchase  these  luxuries,  there  can  be  no  ob- 
jection ;  for  though  not  necessary  to  the  real  stu- 
dent and  man  of  letters,  they  are  agreeable.  Tha 
'  respectability'  ^the  establishment  sarely  oannot 
he  promoted  by  robbing  an  author  of  any  portion 
of  his  fiur-eamed  reward^  and  dnwing  down 
upon  itself  the  odium  of  the  whole  republic  of 
letters.  And  its  *  dignity '  can  scarcely  ba  in- 
creased by  any  other  means  than  the  opportunity 
it  affords  to  attain  sound,  comprehensive,  and 
accurate  knowledge  in  the  highest  departments 
of  philosophy  and  literature.  It  is  beneath  its 
real  dignity  to  owe  any  of  its  attractions  to  the 

Splendid  decoration  of  its  library ;  in  which,  in- 
eed,  there  should  be  as  little  as  possible  ad- 
dressed to  the  extental  sense,  and  every  thing 
adapted  to  excite  the  intellect 

It  is  true,  that  the  student  may  be  asusted  in 
his  pursuits*  bv  occasional  engravings,  but  those 
which  are  usenil,  are  of  a  very  different  class  to 
the  splendid  drawings  which  render  some  woriw 
so  costly.  Even  in  arehitecture,  we  apprehend^ 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  plakeSy  for  purposes 
of  study,  should  be  very  costly ;  and  besides,  it 
is  not  in  a  college,  that  the  education  of  an  ar- 
chitect can  be  completed.  Antiquarian  works 
are  of  course  expensive,  but  we  are  not  aware 
that  the  universities  profras  to  induct  their  pupils 
in  the  knowledge  of  antiquities^  the  study  of 
which  may  safely  be  left  to  the  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety. So  also  botany  and  xoolonr  may  be  ef- 
fectually studied  without  the  aid  of  magnificent 
plates,  which,  indeed,  are  rather  calculated  to 
excite  a  taste  for  drawing,  and  to  encourage  a 
love  of  show  and  splendor,  than  to  induce  phi«- 
losophical  and  studious  habits..  We  can  see  no 
advantage  to  public  education  in  attracting  the 
pupil  to  quit  the  hard  study,  which  can  alone 
render  him  eminent  in  society,  for  the  purpose 
of  gntifying  his  taste  in  examining  splendid 
folios,  and  admiring  the  productiona  of  the  arts 
of  drewing  and  engraving. 

*  But  the  law  is  said  to  be  beneficial  to  general 
literature,  by  affording  to  men  of  literary  talents 
and  industry  the  means  of  information,  and 
enabling  them  to  accomplish  works  of  the  highest 
merit  and  utility.'  This  is  too  bare&oed  an  ex<- 
cuse  for  injustice;  it  is  robbing  Peter  not  to  jMgr 
Paul,  but  to  enable  him  dishonestly  to  live  at 
the  expense  of  Peter.  The  men  of  '  literary 
talents  and  industry/  who  have  aooomplished 
works  of  merit  and  ability,  are  to  be  deprived  of 
a  large  part  of  their  profit,  where  any  exists,  in 
order  that  others  may  avail  themsttves  of  the 
results  of  their  industry  gratuitously.  Surely, 
the  fellows  of  the  learned  universities  who  fhvor 
the  world  with  their  collegiate  lucuhntionsi  and 
who  set  thdr  ovm  price  upon  them,  should  stand 
on  the  same  footing  as  other  literary  men,  and 
purchase  the  materials  which  they  require  in  the 
course  of  their  labors.  It  may  be  very  oonv^ 
nient,  but  it  cannot  be  just,  that  by  the  aid  of 
these  universities  a  writer  should  possess  hittn 
self  of  the  property  of  his  predecessors,  for  whioh 
no  remuneration  whatever  has  been  made. 
Andy  after  all,  there  is  not  the  plea  of  ne<et$ity 
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in  iavor  of  the  injustice.  For  it  is  the  common 
piactice  of  an  author,  who  is  engaged  on  a  work 
in  the  preparation  of  which  he  has  occasion  to 
refer  to  a  variety  of  books,  to  obtain  them  from 
his  publisher,  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  understand- 
ing between  them,  that  all  the  books  which  are 
necessary  should  be  lent  him.  Of  course,  there 
is  of  all  others  the  least  difficulty  in  supplying 
the  ^lodem  publications.  And  we  presume  no 
one  who  is  tolerably  acquainted  with  the  history 
and  circumstances  of  literature,  can  believe  that 
it  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  benefited  or  im- 

S roved  by  the  doctrine,  for  the  first  time  laid 
own  in  1812,  that  the  universities  are  entitled  to 
copies  of  every  publication.  We  may  venture 
to  say,  that  if  not  the  best  authors  of  the  present 
age,  at  least  as  good  as  any  others  are  uncon- 
nected with  the  universities,  and  derive  no  advan- 
tage whatever  from  the  accumulations  which 
have  been  made  in  their  libraries,  either  since 
1812  when  every  book  has  been  supplied,  or 
prior  to  that  time  when  the  registered  books 
only  were  delivered.  Indeed  it  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  the  intellect  of  the  country  is  to  be 
advanced  by  such  paltry  means,  and  the  true 
friends  of  academical  learning  are  no  doubt  as 
much  ashamed  of  the  folly  of  such  an  argument 
as  of  the  dishonesty  of  its  principle.  Supposing, 
however,  all  these  considerations  set  aside,  let  us 
enquire  what  is  really  the  use  of  the  single  copy 

g'ven  to  any  one  university?  In  general  the 
K>k8  are  of  no  use  whatever,  to  any  one  of  the 
colleges.  Of  the  far  greater  portion  not  a  single 
page  is  ever  read.  It  eitheris  utterly  useless,  or  is 
flo  considered  for  all  collegiate  purposes.  Indeed 
how  can  it  be  otherwise  when  the  libraries  indis- 
criminately demand  their  copies  of  every  pub- 
lication ?  Of  all  the  trash,  folly,  and  obscenity, 
which  find  their  way  out  of  the  press  ?  But  sup- 
pose the  work  to  be  really  valuable,  either  for  its 
profound  philosophy  or  learning,  or  for  the  popu- 
larity of  tne  subject,  and  the  talent  it  indicates ; 
then  every  one  becomes  desirous  to  read  it ; 
thousands  of  students  apply  for  it.  And  what 
is  the  consequence  ?  As  but  few  can  possibly 
obtain  it,  the  book  is  either  purchased,  or  bor- 
rowed from  the  common  circulating  libraries,  and 
the  copy  in  each  of  the  eleven  libraries  has  pre- 
c^ely  the  effect  of  preventing  purchases  from  the 
author,  for  the  sole  benefit  or  a  few  individuals 
who  can  either  do  without  the  book,  or  afford  to 
pay  for  it. 

Another  benefit  of  the  law,  however,  is  said  to 
consist  in  pretervmg  the  books  from  the  danger 
of  loss,  some  of  which  are  valuable,  and  others 
will  to  fixture  times  prove  curious.  The  really 
valuable  works  there  is  no  probability  will  ever 
be  destroyed.  The  art  of  printing  has  disposed 
of  all  reasonable  apprehension  of  that  contin- 
gency ;  and  we  think  it  bad  morality,  even  on 
the  coldest  application  of  the  doctrines  of  expe- 
diency, to  do  an  act  of  positive  injustice  for  the 
take  of  preserving  something  which  may  become 
ocrtocf .  Certainly  many  a  production,  intrinsi- 
cally worthless,  may,  from  its  extreme  rarity  or* 
antiquity,  obtain  an  artificial  value  in  the  esti- 
mation of  those  who  are  pleased  with  such  things ; 
bat  it  is  not  politic  (to  say  nothing  of  honesty) 
to  mjure  and  discourage  tlie  writers  of  the  pre- 


sent age,  in  order  that  a  biblical  antiquaiy  may, 
some  centuries  hence,  feed  his  idle  vanity  wits 
the  possession  of  a  specimen  of  unique  absu- 
dity !  To  meet,  however,  the  object  of  preserving 
a  copy  of  every  kind  of  publication,  whether  the 
offspring  of  the  talented  or  the  foolish ;  the 
moral  or  the  vicious ;  it  would  he  sufficient  to 
deposit  a  single  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  o- 
rather  in  a  national  library.  To  this,  we  are 
sure,  no  author  or  publisher  would  offer  an  ob- 
jection, and  this  copy^  so  deposited,  would  serve 
the  purpose,  and  render  unnecessary  the  extra 
copy  which  every  printer  by  the  39th  Geo.  III. 
cap.  79,  sect.  27.  29,  is  obliged  to  teserve  of 
every  work  he  prints. 

Sect.  IV. — Mischiefs  and  Impolicy  of  the 
Tax. 

1.  Injury  to  Literature. 

The  law  has  the  effect  of  preventing  the  pub- 
lication of  expensive  and  valuable  works.  Tiiere 
are  some  books,  so  costly  in  the  execution,  and 
of  which  there  are  naturally  so  few  purchasers, 
that  a  very  small  number  only  are  published. 
However  valuable  of  themselves,  on  account  of 
the  talent  and  expense  bestowed  on  them,  tfieir 
scarcity  increases  the  value.  It  is  important 
that  as  few  as  possible  should  be  printed,  in 
order  to  afford  an  adequate  and  reasonable  re- 
muneration for  the  skill  and  capital  embarked. 
To  exact  eleven  copies  of  these  is,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  take  away  the  whole  profit. 

From  the  following  list  some  judgment  may 
be  formed  of  the  effedt  of  the  tax  on  this  dass 
of  publications.  It  amounts  almost  to  a  prohi- 
bition. 

No.  of  Copies  Price  of 
Printed.  11  Copies. 
£.«.<{. 
Lord  Valenlia*s  Travels  .  .  50  577  10  0 
Rioomfield's  Norfolk  ...  120  254  2  0 
Sir  R.  Hoare's  Wiltshire  .  60  207  18  0 
Pallas's  Travels  ....  50  78  13  0 
Morier's  Travels  ....  75  46  4  0 
Nichols's  Hogarth  ....  250  184  16  0 
Dihden's  Bibliomania  .  .  18  92  8  0 
Johnes's  Froissart  ....    26       335  10    0 

Monstrelet    ...    26       335  10    0 

Philosophical  Transactions*  .150  005  0  0 
Boke  of  St.  Albans  .  .  .  150  55  0  0 
Dilletanti  specimens  ...  350      165    0    0 

In  some  of  these  instances  it  will  be  observed 
tliattbe  eleven  copies  amount  to  a  tax  of  upwards 
of  £40  per  cent.  In  others  of  £20,  and  the  aver- 
age of  the  whole  exceeds  £l0  per  cent.  So  that 
part  of  the  works  must  have  occasioned  a  great 
loss,  and  none  of  them  would  aflbrd  an  adequate 

Srofit.  The  consequence  will  be,  that  such  un- 
ertakings  must  generally  be  abandoned.  There 
may  indeed  be  a  few  enterprising  puWiAeis 
who  may  continue  to  embark  their  capital  amidst 
such  disadvantages,  but  the  probabili^  ofcoone 
is  that  they  will  sustain  a  loss,  and  it  is  surely 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  policy  to  contiooc 
such  a  system.  It  has  been  contended  that  *ilie 
university  libraries  cannot  purchase  cxpensife 
books,  and  therefore  the  tax  does  not  injure  the 
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sale.'    But  the  fiict  is  not  to :  their  ample  fands 
enable  them  to  patronise,  and  they  have  often 
purchased  such  pablications.    As  instances,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  public  library  at 
Cambridge,  and  the  British  Museum,  both  sub- 
scribed for  Mr.  Dibden's  Typographical  Anti- 
qoities,  and  Mr.  Nichols's  Leicestershire.    And 
the  libraiy  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Edin- 
burgh also  subscribed  for  the  former  work.  And 
the  Bodleian  Library  and  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, for  the  latter.    Such  instances  of  encourage- 
meot  were  formerly*  numerous,  and  tended  to 
increase  the  number  of  such  undertakings ;  but 
the  present  law  has  obviously  an  opposite  t«*n- 
deocy.    The  names  of  these  eminent  libraries  in 
the  list  of  subscribers  formed  a  strong  recom- 
mendation, and  probably  produced  an  extension 
of  the  list    No  such  recommendation  can  now 
exist;  in  addition  to  which  there  is  the  loss 
of  profit  on  the  copies  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  take.     It  is  asserted  that  *  the  law  fa- 
Tois  the  sale  of  valuable  publications,  by  afford- 
ing an  opportunity  of  seeing  such  works,  and  thus 
awakening  a  relish  for  them ! '    Can  any  thing 
be  more  ridiculous  or  unfounded  in  fact  ?    If  the' 
public  knew  nothing  of  books  but  from  their 
Deing  deposited  in  the  eleven  libraries,  we  suspect 
few  would  be  sold.    It  is  unnecessary  to  say, 
that  one  single  advertisement  in  a  newspaper  or 
review,  has  a  better  effect  than  if  the  work  were 
deposited  in  every  college  in  the  kingdom.  There 
J  no  want  of  relish  for  such  puUications  if  they 
could  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate ;  and  the  only 
true  way  to  increase  the  demand  is  to  remove  all 
the  imposts  and  burdens  on  literature  so  that 
the  price  may  be  reduced.    The  opportunity  of 
seeing  such  works  is  afforded  far  more  conve- 
niently than  in  the  university  libraries :    they 
may  be  seen  in  the  shops  of  every  respectable 
bookseller. 

2.  Ir^my  to  Authors  and  Proprietors, 

The  consequences  of  the  tax  upon  expensive 
publications  have  already  been  pointed  out. 
They  are  so  injuriouis  as  to  prevent  man  v  publi- 
cations that  might  otlicrwise  be  prepared.  Even 
in  ordingry  publications  the  tax  is  very  burden- 
some. The  publisher  makes  the  most  accurate 
computation  he  can  of  the  number  of  copies 
which  will  probably  be  sold.  According  to  the 
long  established  custom  of  the  printing  trade,  the 
charge  of  the  printing  is  made  on  each  250  co- 
pies, and  therefore  the  loss  on  the  eleven  copies 
is  precisely  the  whole  price  for  which  they  would 
sell ;  or  ii  eleven  extra  copies  were  printed^  the 
expense  would  be  of  equal  amount,  oecause  the 
charge  for  printing  the  eleven  would  be  the  same 
as  for  250.  Thus,  supposing  a  work  of  forty 
sheets,  the  press-work  at  4s.  a  sheet  would  be 
£8;  and  it  die  price  were  16s.  a  copy,  eleven 
copies  would  be  £8  Ids.,  whilst  the  printing  of  the 
eleven  copies  would  cost  £8  exclusive  of  the  pa- 
per. But  then  it  is  said,  <  the  tax  does  not  aitect 
the  authors  or  proprietors ;  it  may  be  charged  to 
the  public'  It  is  not  enough  to  tell  usthat  the  tax, 
whatever  it  is,  may  be  charged  in  the  price  of  the 
publication :  will  the  pnbiic  pay  it?  It  need  scarce- 
ly be  replied  that  the  smaller  the  price,  the  more 
extensive  the  sale.«  If  the  tax  upon  paper  and 


advertisements,  as  well  as  this  library  imposition^ 
were  removed,  and  the  period  of  copyright  ex- 
tended, so  that  books  might  be  published  and 
made  known  for  two-third*!  of  the  present  ex- 
pense, the  sale  of  them  would  increase  not  only 
m  the  proportion  of  that  third  which  is  now  con- 
sumed m  preliminary  expense,  but  in  a  much 
greater  degree;  for  not  only  the  same  sum  would 
naturally  be  expended  which  has  been  applied  in 
the  purchase  of  literary  works,  and  thererore  the 
sale  mcreased  upwards  of  thirty  per  cent;  but 
the  reduced  price  would  as  n&turally  induce  a 
still  greater  number  to  become  purchasers,  who 
are  now  deterred  by  the  heavy  amount  of  the 
present  price.  'The  tax  is  also  alleged  to 
oe  of  trifling  amount,  and  it  is  ui'ged  that 
where  the  work  is  popular,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  copies  are  sola,  the  deduction  of  ele- 
ven can  scarcely  be  felt.  And  when  the 
work  does  not  sell,  the  eleven  copies  may  as 
vrell  be  placed  in  the  public  libranes  as  in  the 
lumber-room  of  the  publisher.'  Will  the  uni- 
versities be  content  to  take  copies  of  successful 
works  only,  and  let  the  criterion  of  success  be  the 
sale  of  1000  copies?  It  is  true,  that  the  far  lar- 
ger proportion  of  books  are  unsuccessful,  and  this 
&ct  should  induce  the  legislature  to  give  every 
possible  encouragement.  Out  of  the  large  profit 
on  a  few  very  fortunate  publications,  the  pro- 
prietor may  well  afford  to  make  a  donation  of 
eleven  copies.  But  the  question  is  a  general  one. 
To  proceed  on  principle,  the  tax  should  be  cal- 
culated on  the  general  result.  It  is  a  cruel 
mockery  to  say  that  when  all  the  copies  are  not 
sold ,  some  of  them  may  as  well  be  placed  in  a  li- 
brary as  in  a  lumber-room.  Th^  may  be  sold 
for  something,  and  at  the  worst  will  always  sell 
as  waste  paper.  Besides,  the  argument  is  falla- 
cious in  itself;  if  the  work  will  only  sell  for 
waste  paper,  it  can  be  of  no  value  to  the  uni- 
versities; it  can  only  '  lumber  *  their  shelves  in 
the  same  way  that  it  is  supposed  to  fill  the  pub- 
lisherVwar^onse:  and  though  it  has  been  msi- 
nuated,  we  presume  it  cannot  be  true,  that  the 
universities  make  a  profit  by  the  sale  of  their 
useless  books.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  publi- 
cation be  really  valuable,  and  tend  to  promote  the 
great  objects  for  which  colleges  were  endowed,  it 
is  a  wretched*  and  despicable,  and  bad  spirit  that 
will  not  remunerate  the  talent  and  iddustry  by 
which  they  are  benefited.  Books  are  either  good, 
bad,  doubtful,  or  indifferent.  The  good  (which 
perhaps  are  not  extremely  numerous)  they 
ought  to  pay  for;  the  bad  they  should  of  course 
reject ;  and  the  doubtful  and  indifferent  no  uni- 
versity can  require,  for  the  time  of  youth  is  va- 
luable, and  should  not  be  thrown  away  in  the 
perusal  of  questionable  or  idle  productions. 

Sect.  V.— State  of  the  Law  in  other  Couh- 

TAIES,  AND  ANALmiY  OF  OTHEA  TaXES. 

1.  In  America,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria, 
only  one  copy  is  required  at  the  hands  of  authors 
and  proprietors.  In  Austria,  the  imposition  is 
extended  to  two  copies ;  and,  in  the  Netherlands, 
the  libraries  are  entitled  to  three  copies.  In 
France,  prior  to  the  revolution,  thjs  law  required 
two  copies  for  the  king's  public  libniy,  one  for 
the  Louvre,  and  two  for  tnt  chancellor  and  the 
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keeper  of  tbe  gials.  The  two  latter  wece  tvir 
dently  reqnued  wi^  a  view  to.  the  anpermioD 
of  the  polioe.  SubaBqueotljr  to  the  rerolatioBy 
the  nanber  of  copies  has  been  reduced,  and  two 
only  an  now  required  for  the  use  of  the  national 
libracy.  But  in  all  these  caies  Uie  tax  applies 
cnly  where  the  copyright  is  reserred ;  and  in  these 
countries  the  duration  of  the  right  of  exchisive 
prinliAg  is  eidier  perpetual^or  considerably  more 
eHensive  than  die  term  allowed  in  Great  Bsitaio. 
2*  Nothing  can  be  more  unprincipled  than,  diis 
anomalous  taxation  of  literary  property.  No 
other  class  than  the  litemr^  was  ever  proposed  to 
be.  so  taxed.  There  is^  mdeec^  n»  mstanee  io 
mhich  any  art,  profession^  or  trade^  is  sabjeeted 
to  such  an  imposition.  It  is  a  direct  tax  upon 
induotry,  and  an  odious  KStraiat  upon  the  pieas. 
It  has  been  said  that  authors  of  Utarary  veodca 
ought  not  to  be  better  protected,  or  to  have  » 
longer  teon  of  exclusive  properQr,  thasL  the  in* 
ventois  of  «ew  machinea.  For  the  purpose  of 
the  prosent  argumeDt,  be  it  so.  But  if  tba 
period  of  protection  be  the  same,  let  the  author 
also  stand  on  the  same  footing  in  other  respects; 
What  would  be  the  feeling  of  those  who  possess, 
mechanical  gantns,  if  the  lam  compeUed  ttiem  to 
present  el»^en  copies  of  every  madiine  which 
they  invented  or  improved?  Whal^  indeed, 
would  tlte  inteUtgent  people  of  England  think, 
if  it  should  be  suggeaSed  to  parliament  that  it 
was  expedient  to  deliver  to  the  Royal  Society, 
the  Seaeties  of  Arts  and  Antiquaries,  and  ot^er 


scientiftc  instilutions,  eleven  specimens  of  every 
engine,  however  expensive,  mat  ingeiiuity  de- 
vised? What  would  have  been  the  public  feel- 
ing, if  anv  one  bad  possessed  the  audacity  to 
propose  mat  Mr.  Watt  should  not  be  permitted 
to  sell  any  of  his  steam  engines^  until  be  had 
deposited  eleven  of  them  gratuitously  in  the 
warehouse  of  the  Royal  Society  ? 

3.  We  trust  the  time  is  not  fer  distant  when 
this  disgrace  to  the  govcnment  of  afieeand 
civilised  country  will  cease  to  exisL  We  %sk 
oaly  that  our  literary  brethren  may  be  placed 
on  equal  footing  with  the  febricators  of  the  com- 
monest msrehandiae.  If  Ae  tax  on  the  raw  maie- 
rkl  of  paper  must  he  still  continued,  at  least  the 
impost  on  the  mmu^ueiared  artiek  of  books,  on 
every  principle  of  trading  policy  and  even-handed 
justice,  oug^  immediately  to  l^  removed.  If  oar 
literature  be  equal  to  diat  of  the  continentBi  ststes, 
let  us  imitate  weir  example;  let  us  cease  to  in- 
jure, and  really  encouragie,  those  to  whom  we  are 
inddMed  lor  our  eminence^  If  it  be  interior,  let 
us  lose  no  time  in  removing  every  impedifflefit 
from  its  way,  and  intvodudng  every  means  that 
can  facilitate  its  improvement  and  promote  its 
rise.  Let  not  Great  Biitaxn  be  the  countiy  in 
which  literary  property  is  burdened  more  op- 
pressively, in  a  six-fold  degree,  than  every  other 
nation  of  the  civilised  world ;  rather  let  her  abo- 
lish the  impositisn  altogether,  and  aurpass  even 
the  republics  of  the  new  world,  as  she  on- 
doubtedly  might  the  monarchies  of  the  old. 


COQU£T,.v.a.^t^».,n;r.&iu|f.'\      Fr.  co- 
Coque'tte,  It.  i.  f  gueier.  Dr. 

Coque'trt,  m  I.  ^Johnson 

CoQvi^TTiSB,  of^'.  J  refers    the 

origin  of  coquet  to  eacguart^  a  prattler,  which 
latter  word  Mr.  Todd  thinks  may  be  from  co^ 
quetetf  tattle.  Skinner,  from  the  French  cmnie- 
ter,  i.  e.  to  chuck^  as  a  cock  among  hens;  Cot- 
grave^  however,  to  whom  this  desivation  and 
definition  bdoiiged,  seems  to  have  overlooked 
the  most  obidous  circumstanced  similasity, — the 
cock's  extension-  of  hia  notice  to.  more  than  one. 
HiMnaon  says  *  eoqueter^  qmter^  feom  Lat.  ^tae- 
tko^  to  seeft.  after,  to  affect,  correspending  with 
Fr.  nekereherJ  To  these  conieciupes  we  are 
tempted  to  add  anothes.  In  the  old  Fvench,  eo- 
queiier  is,  *  a  seller  of  egges,  or  of  egge  shels.' 
May  not  this  be  the  origin  of  coquette,  the  name 
of  a  woman  who  gives  merely  a  semblance  of 
that  wiiich.  she  pmesses  to  give;  who  pretends 
to  offer  an  egg,  which  is  n<xhing  more  than  a 
shell.  Coquetar  is  also  a  sea  phrase,  meaning, 
to  propel  a  boat  by  sculling,  that  is,  by  the  use 
of  one  oar  in  the  stem,  which  is  rapidly  moved 
from  side  to  side,  like  the  tail  of  a  fish.  A  co- 
quette, then,  if  this  be  the  etymology  of  the 
vfond,  would  be^  one  who  keepaon  in  her  amorous 
oonrae  by  a  constant  alternation  horn  side  to 
side.  ^A  coquette,'  says  Johnson,  Ms  a  gay 
airy  girl ;  a  giriwho  endeavours  to  attract  notice.' 
But  his  definition  is  hardly  copious  enouffh.  In 
its  principal  sense,  both  in  French  and  l»glish, 
a  coquette  meana  a  general  lover;  a  dirt;  and. 


it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  a  jilt.    The  de- 
rivatives require  no  explanation. 

I  was  often  in  company  with  m  couple  of  rhanniBg 

women,  who  had  all  the  wit  and  beaaty  one  could 

desire  in  female  eompaniana*  without  a  daah  of  eo- 

qmtty,  that  from  time  to  time  gave  me  a  great  muy 

agreeable  tormentt.  Addimm*M  SpeeUUar. 

The  light  coqtieUn  in  sylphs  aloft  repair. 

And  sport  and  flutter  in  Uie  fields  of  air.       Ptpe, 

A  coquttte  and  a  tinder-box  are  spazk-led. 

Arbmlkmoi  ami  Pope, 

Coqnet  and  coy  at  once  her  air. 

Both  stadyed,  though  both  seem,  neglected ; 
Careless  she  is  with  artlbl  care, 

Atfocting  to  seem  unaffected.  Cimgme, 

You  are  coquetHi^  a  maid  of  honour,  my  lord  look- 
ing on  to  see  how  the  gamesters  play,  and  I  rsiiiDg 
at  you  both.  Smfi. 

Phyllis,  who  but  a  month  ago 
Wbs  married  to  the  Tunfaridge  bean, 
I  saw  o9qmtHmf^\f  other  night. 
In  pnbUck,  with,  that  odimie  laight.  l^ 

Such  is  your  cold  eognsMS,  who  can't  say  '  No/ 

And  won't  say  'Tes,'  and  keeps  youonandoff-ias 
Ona  lee  shsBB,  till  it  bsgins  to  bIow» 
Tfaon.sees  you  haaia  wndted,,  with  an  iarad 
aeoflhigb^  Bifrmi.  DmJwm. 

Nine  tinea  inssa  'tis  but  capriee  erftahioo^ 

GsjiMrtry,  ora  wish,  to  take  the  lead ; 
Hie  pride  of-  a.men»  child  with  a  new  sssh  on. 
Or  wish  to  make  a*  riral's  boiomi  bleed.  U* 

COQUIMBO,  a  jurisdiction  or  intcndancy  of 
Chili,  forming  die  entire  northern  divtsioa  ot 
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Chili  Proper,  and  oonteiniog  the  profinoes  'of 
Copiapo,  and  Coqaimbo  Pn^r.  For  the  for- 
mer, see  CopiAPo. 

Coqaimbo^  Proper,  is  moiuteinoos,  extending 
from  ue  Cordillera  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the 
Goasco  north,  to  the  Chnapa  louth ;  being  about 
lerenty  miles  from  east  to  iiest,  and  190  miles 
horn  north  to  south.  It  is  watered  bv  the  three 
small  riven  Coquimbo,  Limari,  and  Chnapa; 
ike  latter  alone  having  any  constant  flow  of  water, 
even  in  the  summer,  and  being  then  incapable  of 
navigation,  from  its  rapid  descent,  bad  bottom, 
ami  insufficient  depth.  The  sides  are  nearly 
perpendicular ;  a  hanging  lasso  bridge  serves  for 
the  passage  of  loaded  mules  and  traTellers,  at 
times  when  it  would  be  dangerous  to  ford  the 
river.  The  chief  pboes  of  tms  province  are  the 
towns  of  Coquimbo  and  lUapel.  The  chief  cop- 
per mines  of  tUs  province  are  situated  in  tne 
Caestas  or  ranges  ot  Combalamba,  of  liam  ban- 
giii,  of  Httamakta,  and  of  Las  Vacas :  those  in 
Sie  seathem  parts  are  copper  and  gold.  Its 
populatioa  is  estimated  at  about  15,000  souls. 
The  most  fertile  part  of  the  province  is  the  small 
valley  of  Elque,  watesed  oy  a  branch  of  the 
limari;  and  on  the  road  between  lUapel  and 
Coqaimbo.  It  is  divided  into  several  £arms, 
which  cultivate  com,  the  vine,  fruit,  and  vege- 
tables. The  most  important  mines  are  in  tiie  m- 
teiior,  near  the  centnd  Cordillera.  A  short  dis- 
tanoeto  the  north-east  of  the  town  of  Coquimbo 
are  some  small  copper  mines,  one  of  which  called 
Cerro  ore  is  woived.  Illapel  is  also  a  mining 
town  of  some  consideration,  sitnatcd  on  a  branch 
of  the  Chuapa,  aboult  eight  leagues  from  its 
mouth. 

The  copper  prepared  at  the  mines  of  Illapel 
for  sale^  Mr.  Miers  informs  us^'is  not  suffered  to 
be  exported  from  any  of  the  bays  upon  the  bor^ 
dering  coast,  nor  even  to  be  conveyed  in  small 
craf^  either  to  Coquimbo  or  Valparaiso,  but 
moat  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  mules  to  one  of 
tbese  places :  Valparaiso  at  eighty  leagues  distance 
is  the  nearest  of  the  two,  and,  as  the  road  is  better 
than  that  to  Coquimbo,  nearly  all  the  copper 
produced  is  carried  to  that  port.  This  is  a  great 
discoiuagement  to  the  working  of  the  mines: 
other  circumstances  during  the  revolution  have 
also  militated  greatly  against  the  success  of 
mining,  so  as  to  cause  many  who  hare  hitherto 
employed  their  capital,  to  withdraw  it  and  em- 
picy  it  in  agricultural  occupations.  Hence  the 
cnltivation  of  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Chnapa, 
as  well  as  in  the  ravines  leading  into  it,  has  some- 
what increased.  From  the  disadvantageous  sit- 
uation of  Illapel  with  respect  to  the  two  sea-ports, 
the  increasing  demand  for  labor  in  Chili,  and 
the  consequent  rise  of  wages,  greatly  enhanced  as 
these  will  become  from  the  iiSuz  of  British  ca- 
pital and  competition  about  to  be  attempted  there, 
we  may  conclude  that  befiore  long  the  mines  of 
lUapel  will  cease  to  be  worth  working.  Litde 
indeed  can  be  reasonably  expected  in  the  way  of 
profit  from  any  attempts  by  foreigners  to  carry 
on  mining  operations  in  Chili 

Coquimbo,  the  residence  of  the  Governor  In- 
tendent,  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river 
of  that  name  near  its  estuary,  and  is  watered  by 
a  canal  brought  from  the  nver  at  a  hisiier  level, 


and  distributed  by  artificial  channels  through  the 
houses  and  gardens.  It  is  a  small  place  but  its 
houses  generally  of  brick,  and  of  a  neat  appear- 
ance, t>eing  arranged  in  squares  or  quadras ;  the 
plaza  Of  public  square  being  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity. The  commerce  of  Coquimbo  consists 
of  the  export  of  copper  and  a  sinall  quantity  of 
the  precious  metals :  the  imports  are,  clothing, 
provisions,  and  other  necessaries.  The  harbour 
of  Coquimbo,  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  town, 
is  of  considerable  size,  well  sheltered  on  the 
southern  and  western  sides,  and,  though  open 
towards  the  north,  is  secure  at  most  seasons  of 
the  year,  as  the  northerly  tempestuous  winds  do 
not  prevail  at  Coquimbo.  it  is  formed  b>  a 
promontory  rui)niug  into  the  sea  about  two  miles. 
There  are  nine  fathoms  300  yards  off,  and  near 
throe  &thoms  close  in  shore.  To  the  southward 
of  the  promontory  of  the  harbour  is  another  bay, 
of  a  circular  form,  two  miles  in  diameter,  entered 
by  an  opening  to  the  vrest  three  quarters  of  a 
nule  broad,  called  La  Herradura,  Horse-shoe 
Bay ;  it  possesses  a  good  clay  bottom,  sixteen 
frtthoms  water  in  the  middle,  twenty-eight  fathoms 
in  the  entrance,  .and  five  fhthoms  250  yards  off. 
But  it  is  rocky  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  A 
hill  forming  a  promontory  to  the  south  of  this 
bay  is  nanrad  me  Cerre  de  La  Gloria,  and  here 
copper  vfas  formerly  worked. 
COR.    Lat.  corttf.    A  Hebrew  measure 

Ye  ihall  oflfer  the  tenth  put  of  a  bath  out  of  the 
enr,  which  is  an  homer  of  ten  baths.    JB»eh^  xlv.  14. 

CORACHIE.  A  sea-port  town  of  A%haunis- 
taun,  in  the  district  of  Tatta,  and  province  of  Sinde, 
fiffy-seven  miles  from  the  city  of  Tktta,  in  lat. 
24®  51',  long.  67*  16'  E.,  and  supposed  to  be 
the  Sangada  of  ancient  history. 

The  bay  affords  shelter  for  vessels  of  300  or 
400  tons  burden,  from  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber to  the  end  of  May.  The  entrance  is  narrow, 
and  the  deepest  water  about  200  yards  from  the 
western  point,  which  is  defended  by  a  castle. 
On  the  eastern  side  are  six  rocky  isles,  and  the 
water  is  shoal.  At  low  water  there  is  not  more 
than  one  fiithom  and  a  half  fine  hard  sand  on  the 
bar ;  but  the  tide  rises  twelve  feet.  The  town 
contains  3000  houses,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
mud  wall  flanked  with  towers  of  no  strength. 
The  inhabitants,  who  are  principally  Hindoo  mer- 
chants and  traders,  carry  on  a  considerable  trade, 
(this  being  the  only  searport  in  the  province),  in  the 
export  of  saltpetre,  rice,  cotton,  butter,  oil^  horses, 
and  many  other  valuable  commodities,  brought 
from  Cabul  and  the  northern  provinces.  Its  im- 
ports are  metals,  ivory,  tea,  sugar,  spices,  and 
the  manufiictures  of  India  and  Europe.  During 
the  rainy  season  a  considerable  intercourse  is 
maintained  with  Tatta,  by  means  of  a  creek  na- 
vigated by  dhingies  or  flatrbotlomed  boats.  They 
import  ttience  black  pepper  and  spices,  tin, 
iron,  lead,  steel,  elepnants'  teeth,  cochineal, 
quicksilver,  sandal,  and  scented  wooda  The 
vicinity  is  level  and  sandy,  covered  with  brush- 
wood and  other  hardy  plants,  on  which  a  number 
of  camels  are  reared.  The  place  belongs  to  the 
Ameers  of  Sind,  who  reside  at  Hyderabad,  and 
are  tributary  to  the  king  of  Cabul.  There  is  a 
constant  communication  kept  up  between  Co- 
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rachie  and  Muscat,  a  journey  of  about  twenty 
days. 

CORACIAS,  the  roUer,  in  ornithology,  a 
genus  of  birds  of  the  order  of  pics  :  the  charac- 
ters are  these:— The  bill  is  straight,  bending  to- 
wards the  tip,  with  the  edges  cultrated;  the 
nostrils  are  narrow  and  naked ;  the  legs  for  the 
most  part  short ;  the  toes  placed  three  before  and 
one  behind,  and  divided  to  their  origin.  One  or 
other  of  the  different  species  may  be  met  with  in 
all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Ornithologists  enu- 
merate twenty-five  species,  .though  some  of  these 
are  supposed  to  be  only  varieties.  The  following 
are  the  most  remarkable : — 

C.  garrula,  the  garrulous  roller,  is  about  the 
size  of  a  jay,  the  bill  black,  and  at  the  base  beset 
with  bristles,  but  which  do  not  cover  the  nostrils  ; 
the  head,  neck,  breast,  and  belly,  are  of  a  light 
bluish  green ;  back  and  scapulars  reddish-brown ; 
coverts  on  the  ridge  of  the  wing  rich  blue,  be- 
neath pale  green;  upper  part  and  tips  of  the 
quills  dusky ;  the  lower  parts  and  rumps  of  a 
nne  deep  blue ;  tail  forked  of  a  light  blue ;  the 
outer  feathers  tipped  with  black  above,  and  be- 
neath with  deep  blue,  as  is  the  case  with  such 
part  of  the  quill-feathers  as  is  black  above ;  the 
other  tail  feathers  are  dull  green :  the  legs  are 
short,  and  of  a  dirty  yellow.  Mr.  Pennant  ol>- 
serves  that  these  birds  are  common  in  several 
parts  of  Europe,  in  most  parts  of  which  it  is  a 
bird  of  passage.  They  are  found  in  Sweden 
and  Denmark  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  far  as 
AfHta  on  the  other.  Willoughby  tells  us,  that 
in  Germany,  Sicily,  and  Malta*  they  are  sold  in 
the  raarketi. 

C.  Sinensis,  the  Chinese  roller,  is  of  the  size  of 
a  jav :  The  bill  and  irides  are  red :  the  head, 
hiod  part  of  the  neck,  back,  rump,  and  upper 
tail  coverts,  are  green :  through  the  eyes  on  each 
side  is  a  black  stripe :  the  under  parts  of  the  body, 
from  chin  to  vent,  are  yellowish-white,  tinged 
witli  green ;  but  the  thighs  are  gray :  the  ¥ring- 
coverts  are  olive  brown;  the  quills  the  same, 
with  a  mixture  of  chestnut  in  some ;  and  others, 
nearest  the  body,  tipped  witit  white ;  the  tail  is 
five  inches  in  lengtn,  and  wedge-shaped,  the 
outer  feathers  shortening  by  degrees,  like  that  of 
a  magpie ;  all  of  them  are  more  or  less  green, 
verging  to  black  near  the  ends ;  the  tips  white  * 
the  logs  and  claws  are  of  a  pale  red,  and  longei 
than  in  other  rollers.  It  inhabits  China,  and 
is  called  at  Canton  sauta  hoang,  but  is  not  very 
common. 

CORACLE,  n.  *.  Welsh  cwrwgle,  probably 
from  Lat.  corittmf  leather.  A  boat  used  in 
^'ales,  and  some  of  tlie  adjoining  counties,  by 
fishers,  made  by  drawing  leather  or  oiled  cloth 
upon  a  frame  of  wicker  work.  It  is  nearly  of  an 
oval  shape,  from  five  to  six  feet  long,  and  four 
feet  broad,  and  is  guided  by  a  paddle.  It  is 
not  capable  of  carrying  more  than  one  person 
conveniently,  and  can  be  managed  only  by  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  tliis  sort  of  conveyance. 

CORAH,  or  Jehanabad,  a  district  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Allahabad,  Uindostan,  situated  in  the 
Dooab,  or  country  between  Uie  Jumna  and 
Ganges.  It  is  enclosed  in  the  collectorship  of 
Cawnpore.  It  is  a  level  fertile  country,  well 
watered,  and  producing  abundance  of  grain. 


sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  cotton;  having  also 
good  roads,  and  navigable  rivers  east  and  west, 
it  offers  good  mercantile  advantages.  The 
British  first  obtained  an  influence,  in  this  pnw 
vince  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  it 
was  a  condition  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Mahrattas,  that  Corah  should  be  made  over  to 
the  emperor  Shah  Alum;  who  regranted  it  to 
that  power,  in  violation  of  the  treaty,  in  1771. 
After  this  it  was  tributary  to  the  British  for  many 
years,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  lacks  of  rupees  annually, 
and  was  finally  transferred  to  them  by  Saadah 
Ali  Khan  in  1801. 

Corah,  the  capital  of  the  district,  is  situated 
on  the  high  road  between  Lucknow  and  the 
Deccan,  about  half  way  between  the  two  rivers. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  of  mud,  and  have  flat 
roo&,  and  the  town  is  surrounded  with  a  mud 
wall.  Some  of  the  better  houses  are  of  bride, 
and,  as  the  residence  of  the  collector,  it  is  a  large 
and  flourishing  town,  and  carries  on  a  good 
trade  in  cotton  and  grain.  It  had  formerly  a 
mint,  the  rupees  of  which  were  inferior  to  those 
of  Lucknow,  but  farmed  the  general  currency, 
both  in  the  Dooab  and  Bundelcund. 

CORATR,  a  district  of  the  province  of  Gund- 
waneh,  Ilindostaa^  tributary  to  the  Mahrattas, 
lying  between  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth 
degrees  of  north  latitucie,  and  about  the  eighty- 
third  degree  of  east  longitude.    It  is  a  poor 
country,  but  abounds  in  game.     It  is  tributary 
to  the  Mahrattas.    The  inhabitants  are  called 
Chohans ;  the  present  capital  is  Sonehut. 
CCyRALf  n.  t.  Sc  a(^     •\       Lat.    coraUum; 
Co'rallime,  ft.  I  h,adj.  f  copaXXimr.      For  a 
Co'ralloi  d,  adi,  i  description  of  coral, 

Co'ralloidai;,  a^,  '  J  and  the  means  of  ob- 
taining it,  see  the  next  article.  Coral  is  also  the 
name  of  an  ornamented  piece  of  coral,  which  in- 
fants wear  round  their  necks  when  cutting  their 
teeth.  Coralline  is,  consisting  of  coral ;  approach- 
ing to  coral ;  likewise  one  species  of  coral.  See 
,  Coralline.  Coralloid,  and  coralloidal,  signify, 
having  a  resemblance  to  coral. 

Fut  fetis«  vas  hire  cloke :  as  I  was  waie. 
Of  smal  oorott  about  hire  arm  she  bare 
A  pair  of  bedes  gaadcd  all  with  grene. 

Chemoer.  PmL  to  Cani.  TaUt. 

My  mistreM*  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  son, 
Cont  ia  far  more  red  than  her  lips'  red. 

Shak^eare.  Sonmeicxvu 
In  the  sea,  apoxi  the  sooth-west  of  Sicily,  madi 
eoro^  ia  found.     It  is  a  sabmarine  plant;  it  bath  no 
leaves ;  it  brancheth  only  when  it  is  nnder  water. 
It  is  soft,  and  green  of  colour ;  bat,  lieing  brooght  into 
tho  air,  it  becometh  hard  and  shining  red,  as  we  see. 
Baoui^t  Nature  Hutmy, 
This  gentleman,  de«irons  to  find  the  natore  of 
oond,  caused  a  man  to  go  down  a  hundred  fathom 
into  the  sea,  with  express  ordets  to  take  notice  whe- 
ther it  were  hard  or  soft  in  the  place  where  it  groweth. 
Bnwme'i  Vidgmr  Errtmn, 

Now  that  plants  and  ligneous  bodies  may  indurate 
under  water,  without  approachment  of  air,  we  have 
experiment  in  eoraUim,  with  man>  eonOioidd  t 


He  hears  the  crackling  sound  of  oMttl  woods. 
And  sees  the  tacrei  fooice  of  subterranean  flooda. 
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A  tarret  wm  Indoied 
Witliin  the  vail,  of  alabaster  white, 
Aad  erimaon  coral,  for  the  qaeeu  of  night,   * 
Who  takes  in  Sylvan  sports  her  chaste  delight. 

Drgden, 
Or  where's  the  sense,  direct  or  moral. 
That  teeth  are  pearl,  or  lips  are  ooral  1       Prior, 
Her  infant  grandame's  coral  next  it  grew  ; 
The  bells  she  gingled,  and  the  whistle  blew. 

Pope, 
At  SQch  time  as  the  sea  Is  agitated,  it  takes  up 
into  itself  terrestrial  matter  of  all  kinds,  and  in  parti- 
cular the  coralline  matter,  letting  it  fall  again,  as  it 
becomes  calm.  Woodward. 

The  pentadroQs,  columnar,  eoroBoid  bodies,  that 
are  composed  of  plates  set  lengthways  of  the  body, 
and  passing  from  the  surface  to  the  axis  of  it. 

Id,  omFoenlt, 
Corallme  is  a  sea  plant  used  in  medicine ;  but  much 
inferior  to  the  coral  in  hardness,  sometimes  greenish, 
sometimes  yellowish,  often  reddish,  and  frequently 
white.  HUl. 

In  Falmouth  there  is  a  sort  of^  sand,  or  rather  eo- 
fOfliMy  that  lies  under  the  owse.  Mortim,  Aiuft* 

Trim  you  the  morning's  lonely  star. 
Or  do  yon  guide  pale  Cynthia's  car  T 
Pour  you  the  runnels  rippling  waye. 
Or  sleep  yon  in  a  coral  caye  7  LeftUjf 

Then,  Lesbia !  wake  thy  beauties,  fresher  far 

Than  Galatea  boasted  when  she  laved 
Id  the  smooth  deep  her  cora^xled  car. 

And  the  stem  heart  of  Neptune's  son  enslaved ! 

Hudderford. 
Unknown  to  sex  the  pregnant  oyster  swells. 
And  coral  insecu  build  their  radiate  shells.     Darwm, 
These  perpendicular  coralline  rocks  make    some 
parts  of  Ihe  Southern  Oc^an  highly  dangerous.       Id, 
The  granite,  or  moorstone,  or  porphyry,  consti- 
tute the  oldest  part  of  the  globe,  since  the  limestones, 
shells,  coralloidi,  and  other  sea  productions,  rest  upon 
them  ;  and  upon  these  sea  productions  are  found  clay, 
iron,  salt,  and  silicious  sand  or  grit  stone.  Id. 

Coral.  See  CoRAtLiNA.  There  are  pro- 
perly but  three  kinds  of  coral ;  red,  white,  and 
Dlack :  the  black  is  the  rarest,  and  most  esteemed. 
The  red  was  formerly  used  in  medicine,  bat  is 
now  scarcely  ever  prescribed  by  any  intelligent 
practitioner,  haying  no  virtues  superior  to  the 
common  testacea.  When  coral  is  newly  taken 
up  out  of  the  sea,  the  small  protuberances  on  its 
surface  are  soft,  and  yield^  on  being  pressed,  a 
milky  juice  which  effervesces  with  acids.  The 
cortical  part  with  which  the  coral  is  all  over 
covered,  i?  not  near  so  compact  as  the  internal, 
and  ma^  easily  be  taken  off  whilst  fresh ;  and 
from  this  part  it  is  usually  freed  before  it  comes 
to  the  market.  The  greatest  coral  trade  is  in 
Genoa  and  Leghorn.  Coral  is  often  imitated  by 
artificial  compositions,  some  of  which  are  made 
to  resemble  it  exactly;  but  the  fraud  may  be 
disooyered  by  fire,  the  counterfeit  not  affording 
alkaline  earth  like  the  genuine  coral.  The  color- 
ing ingredients  in  the  artificial  coral  are  cinnabar 
and  minium,  which  are  easily  discovered.  The 
natural  coral  seems  to  receive  its  color  from  iron ; 
for  spirit  of  vitriol  acquires  from  it  a  ferruginous 
taste ;  and  on  calcining  the  coral,  some  particles 
are  found  among  the  ashes  that  are  attracted  by 
the  magnet.  According  to  Neumann,  sixteen 
ounces  of  coral,  distill^  in  an  open  fire,  yield 
about  six  scruples  and  a  half  of  volatile  alkaline 
Vol.  VI. 


spirit,  with  two  or  three  grains  of  an  empyreu- 
matic  oil:  firom  the  caput  mortuum  calcined, 
five  scruples  and  a  halt  of  fixed  salt  may  be 
extracted. 

Coral  Fishery.  Red  coral  is  found  in  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  coast  of  the  ci-devant 
Provence,  from  Cape  de  la  Couronne  to  that  of 
St.  Tropez ;  about  the  isles  of  Majorca  and  Mi- 
norca ;  on  the  south  of  Sicily ;  on  the  coasts  of 
Africa;  and  in  the  Ethiopic  Ocean,  about  Cape 
Negro.  The  divers  say,  that  the  little  branches 
are  found  only  in  the  caverns  whose  situation  is 
parallel  to  the  earth's  surfiice,  and  open  to  the 
south.  The  manner  of  fishing  is  nearly  tlie  same 
wherever  coral  is  found.  The  method  used  at 
the  bastion  of  France,  under  the  direction  of  the 
company  established  at  Marseilles,  is  to  send  out 
seven  or  eight  men  in  a  boat,  and  when  the  net 
is  thrown  by  the  caster,  the  rest  work  the  vesseT, 
and  help  to  draw  the  net  in.  The  net  is  com/- 
posed  or  two  rafters  of  wood  tied  cross  wise,  with 
leads  fixed  to  them :  to  these  they  hsten  a  quan- 
tity of  hemp  twisted  loosely  round,  and  inter- 
mingled witn  some  large  netting.  This  instru- 
ment is  let  down  where  they  think  there  is  coral^ 
and  pulled  up  again  when  the  coral  is  stronely 
intangled  in  the  hemp  and  netting.  For  &ia 
purpose,  six  boats  are  sometimes  required ;  and 
if  in  haulipg  in,  the  rope  happens  to  break,  the 
fishermen  run  the  hazard  of  being  lost.  Before 
the  fishers  go  to  sea^  they  agree  for  the  price  of 
the  coral,  which  is  sometimes  more,  sometimes 
less,  a  pound ;  and  they  engage,  on  pain  of  coi- 
poral  punishment,  that  neither  they  nor  their 
crew  snail  embezzle  any,  but  deliver  the  whole 
to  the  proprietors.  When  the  fishery  is  ended, 
which  amounts  one  year  with  another  to  twenty- 
five  quintals  for  each  boat,  it  is  divided  into 
thirteen  parts ;  of  which  the  proprietor  has  four, 
the  casters  two,  and  the  other  six  men  one  each ; 
the  thirteenth  belongs  to  the  company,  to  whom 
the  boat  belongs. 

Coral  River,  a  river  in  New  Mexico,  which 
runs  a  course  west  by  south,  and  falls  into 
the  head  of  the  gulf  of  California,  close  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Collerado. 

CoralpStone,  a  kind  of  red  and  white  agate, 
found  in  Italy  and  some  parts  of  Saxony,  which 
breaks  in  veins.  That  of  Rochlitz  in  Saxony  is 
the  most  celebrated,  and  is  found  in  globules 
which  have  a  kind  of  crust  about  them. 

Coral-Tree,  n.  t.  Lat.  coraUodendron. .  See 
Eryturina. 

It  is  a  native  of  America,  and  produces  very  beauti- 
ful scarlet  flowers ;  bat  never  any  seeds  in  the  Euro- 
pean  gardens.  Hiller, 

CORALLINA,  or  Coral,  in  zoology,  a  genus 
belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes  zoophyta.  The 
trunk  is  radicated,  jointed,  and  calcareous.  The 
species  are  thirty-eight,  distinguished  by  the  form 
of  their  branches,  and  are  found  in  the  ocean 
adhering  to  stones,  bones,  shells,  &c.  The  corals 
were  formerly  believed  to  be  vegetable  sub- 
stances hardened  bv  the  air ;  but  are  now  known 
to  be  composed  of  congeries  of  animals,  which 
are  even  endued  with  the  faculty  of  moving 
spontaneously.  The  islands  in  the  South  Sea 
are  mostly  coral  rocks  covered  over  with  earth. 
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The  little  creatures,  which  have  icarce  sensation 
enough  to  distinguish  them  from  plants,  build  «p 
a  rocky  stnlcture  from  the  bottom  of  that  sea,  too 
deep  to  be  measured  by  human  art,  till  it  reaches 
the  surface.  Some  of  these  coralline  islands  ap- 
pear to  be  of  a  much  older  date  than  others ;  par- 
ticularly the  Friendly  Islands :  and  it  is  probable 
that  as  these  submarine  works  are  still  going  on, 
new  islands  may  by  that  means  frequently  be 
produced.  M.  De  reyssonnel  of  Marseilles,  in 
consequence  of  a  series  of  experiments,  from 
1720  to  17.50,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who 
threw  a  proper  light  upon  the  nature  and  pro- 
duction of  coral  and  similar  marine  substances. 
Those  bodies,  which  the  count  de  Marsigli  ima- 
gined to  be  flowers,  this  ingenious  naturalist  dis^ 
covered  to  be  insects  inhabiting  the  coral;  for 
upon  taking  branches  of  it  out  of  the  water,  the 
flowers',  which  proceeded  from  a  number  of  white 
points  answering  to  the  holes  that  pierced  the 
Dark,  and  the  radiation  of  which  resembled  the 
flower  of  the  olive  tree,  entered  into  the  bark  and 
disappeared ;  but  upon  being  again  restored  to 
the  water,  they  were  some  hours  after  percep- 
tible. These  flowers  spread  on  white  paper  lost 
their  transparency,  and  became  red  as  tliey  dried. 
The  holes  in  the  bark  correspond  to  smsdl  cavi- 
ties upon  the  substance  of  the  coral ;  and  when 
the  bark  is  removed,  there  may  be  seen  an  infi- 
nite quantity  of  litde  tubes  connecting  the  bark 
with  the  inner  substance,  besides  a  great  number 
of  small  glands  adhering  to  tliem;  and  from 
these  tubes  and  glands  the  milky  juice  of  coral 
issues  forth :  the  holes  in  the  bark  are  the  open- 
ings through  which  the  insects  that  form  the  sub- 
stances for  their  habitation  come  forth;  and  those 
cavities  which  are  partly  in  the  bark  and  partly 
in  the  substance,  are  the  cells  which  they  innabit. 
The  organs  of  the  animal  are  contained  in  the 
tubes,  and  the  glandules  are  the  extremities  of 
its  feet,  and  the  milky  liquor  is  the  blood  and 
juice  of  the  animal,  which  are  more  or  less  abun- 
dant in  proportion  to  its  health  and  vigor.  When 
the  insects  are  dead,  they  corrupt,  and  commu* 
nicate  to  the  water  the  smell  of  putrid  fish.  This 
juice  or  liquor  runs  along  the  furrows  perceived 
upon  the  proper  substance  or  body  of  coral,  and 
stopping  by  little  and  little  becomes  fixed  and 
hard,  and  is  changed  into  stone;  and  being 
stopped  in  the  bark,  causes  the  coral  to  increase 
proportionabW  and  in  every  direction.  In  form- 
mg  coral,  and  other  marine  productions  of  this 
class,  the  animal  labors  like  those  of  the  testa- 
ceous kind,  each  according  to  his  species ;  and 
their  productions  vary  according  to  tneir  several 
forms,  magnitudes,  and  colors.  The  coral  in- 
sect, or  polype,  M.  Peysonnel  observes,  expands 
itself  in  water,  and  contracts  itself  in  air,  or  when 
it  is  touched  with  the  hand  in  water,  or  acid 
liquors  are  poured  upon  it :  and  he  actually  saw 
these  insects  move  their  claws  or  legs,  and  ex- 
pand  themselves,  when  the  sea  water  containing 
coral  was  placed  near  the  fire,  and  keep  them  in 
their  expanded  state  when  separated  from  the 
coral  in  tailing  water.  Broken  branches  of  coral 
have  been  observed  to  festen  themselves  to  their 
branches,  and  have  continued  to  grow ;  and  this 
is  the  case  when  they  are  connected  with  de- 
tached pieces  of  rock  and  other  substances,  from 


which  no  .nourishment  could  be  derived.  The 
coral  insects  in  their  cells,  not  liaving  been  in- 
jured, continue  their  operations;  and  as  they 
draw  no  nourishment  from  the  stone  of  the  coral, 
they  are  able  to  increase  in  a  detached  and  sepa- 
rate state.  Coral  was  found  to  be  equally  red  in 
the  sea  as  out  of  it :  it  was  more  shining  when 
just  taken  out  of  the  water  than  even  when  it  is 
polished ;  and  the  bark  by  being  dried  becomes 
somewhat  pale.  M.  Peyssonnel  found  that  it 
grows  in  different  directions,  sometimes  perpeo- 
dicularly  downwards,  sometimes  horizontally, 
and  sometimes  upwards ;  and  in  the  caverns  of 
the  sea,  open  to  every  exposure.  This  system 
was  little  regarded,  when  nrst  commuiiicated  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  1727,  till 
Mr.  Trembley's  discovery  of  the  fresh  water  po- 
lype ;  but  since  that  time,  it  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  observations  of  M.  Bernard  de  Jussieu  on 
the  sea  coasts  of  Normandy,  and  those  of  M.  de 
Reaumur  near  Rochelle.  Mr.  Ellis,  distributes 
corallines  into  four  kinds :  viz.  corallines,  artiat- 
latedj  consisting  of  short  pieces  of  a  stony  or  cre- 
taceous brittle  matter,  whose  surface  is  covered 
with  pores  or  cells,  which  are  joined  by  a  tough, 
membranous  flexile  substance,  composed  of 
many  small  tubes  of  the  like  nature  compacted 
together.  The  stony  part  is  soluble  in  vinegar, 
and  the  other  part  remains  entire.  It  is  fixed  to 
rocks  and  shells  by  stony  joints,  which,  as  they 
rise,  are  united  to  others  by  extremely  fine  and 
slender  tubes :  these  may  be  discovered  by  the 
eye,  or  a  common  magnifier.  As  the  stems  ex- 
tend themselves,  they  become  pennated  by  side 
branches  which  come  out  opposite  to  each  other, 
and  are  jointed  in  the  same  manner ;  the  joints 
of  this  species  are  like  the  upper  part  of  an  in- 
verted cone,  but  a  little  compressed :  the  whole 
surface  is  covered  over  with  very  minute  circular- 
shaped  cells  like  pores.  If  a  branch  of  this  co- 
ralhne  is  put  into  vinegar,  these  cells  are  dis- 
solved with  the  whole  oretaceous  surface;  instead 
of  which  there  appear  rows  of  minute  ramifica- 
tions, which  seem  to  have  communicated  with 
each  of  these  cells.  Upon  some  specimens  of 
this  coralline,  are  seen  small  figures  like  seed 
vessels,  with  which  the  branches  frequently  ter- 
minate :  they  are  also  found  on  the  sides.  We 
frequently  find  these  corallines  of  different  colon, 
as  red,  green,  ash,  and  white ;  but  all  of  them, 
when  exposed  to  the  tun  and  air  on  the  shore, 
become  white.  Corallines,  celUferousy  those 
which  appear,  when  magnified,  to  be  fine  thin 
cells,  the  nabitations  of  small  animals  connected 
together,  and  disposed  in  a  variety  of  elegant 
forms  like  branches.  These  effervesce  with  adds. 
Corallines,  tubular,  are  composed  of  a  number 
of  simple  tubes,  growing  up  nearly  together;  or 
of  sucn  branched  ones  as  have  neither  denticles 
nor  vesicles.  These  are  homy  and  elastic,  tsd 
recover  their  original  form  in  water.  Some  of 
them  appear  wrinkled  like  the  wind-pipe,  and 
others  like  the  intestines  of  small  animals.  Co- 
rallines, vesiculatedf  are  distinguished  by  their 
homy  hollow  ramifications;  most  of  them  are 
furnished  with  little  denticles  on  their  brandies, 
like  leaves  on  mosses ;  and  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  the^  have  small  bodies  like  bladders* 
proceeding  from  dieir  stems  and  branches,  ao«i 
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diffiariof^  in  form  according  to  the  different  spe- 
cies. Their  color,  when  dry,  is  of  a  yellowish  or 
nale  brown,  and  their  nature  is  elastic.  They  are 
louDd  adbeiing  to  rocks,  shells,  and  fuouses,  by 
small  root-like  tubes ;  they  recover  their  form  in 
water, after  having  been  dried;  and  when  put 
into  vinegar,  they  cause  no  effervescence. 

CORALLODEMDRON.    See  Erythrina. 

CORALLOIDES  Fruttoes.  See  Eschara 
and  KERA.T0PHTLUM :  also  Polypus  and  Spon- 

CIA. 

CORAM  (Captain  Thomas),  was  bom  about 
1668,  and  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  the 
station  of  master  of  a  vessel  trading  to  the  colo- 
nies. Afterwaids  residing  in  the  eastern  part  of 
London,  among  sea&riiig  people,  whete  business 
ofWn  obliged  him  4o  come  early  into  the  ci^  and 
to  return  late,  he  frequently  saw  young  childreu 
exposed  in  the  streets,  through  the  indigence,  or 
cruelty  of  their  parents.  This  excited  his  com- 
passion, aitd  induced  him  to  project  the  founda- 
tion of  an  hospital  for  foundlings.  In  this  humane 
design  he  labored  with  inde&tigable  diligence  for 
seventeen  years;  and  by  his  application  pro- 
cured a  number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to 
patronise  tind  carry  the  scheme  into  execution, 
and  at  length  obtained  the  royal  charter  for  it. 
He  was  also  highly  instrumental  in  promoting 
the  trade  of  America,  by  procuring  a  bounty  upoA 
naval  stores  imported  from  our  colonies.  He 
was  likewise  eminently  concerned  in  founding 
the  colonies  of  Georgia  and  Nova  Scotia.  His 
last  charitable  design,,  in  which  he  lived  to  make 
some  progress,  was  a  scheme  for  uniting  the 
North  American  Indians  more  closely  to  the 
British  interest,  by  an  establishment  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Indian  girls.  In  short,  he  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life  in  laboring  for  the  public, 
and  experienced  a  fate  too  common  with  those 
who  devote  their  talents  to  such  purposes;  being 
at  last  indebted  for  subsistence  to  the  voluntary 
subscriptions  of  some  public-spirited  persons,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  the  late  Frederic  Prince  of 
^ya]es.  He  died  in  1751 ;  and  was  interred,  at 
his  own  desire,  in  a  vault  under  the  chapel  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital. 

CORAN.  See  Alcorak,  and  Mahometan  ism. 

CORANICH,  among  the  Scotch  and  Irish, 
the  custom  of  singing  at  funerals,  anciently  pre- 
valent in  those  countries,  and  still  practised  in 
several  parts.  Mr.  Pennant  having  assisted  at  a 
funeral  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  it  *  The  cries  are  called  by  the 
Irish  uloghone  and  huUulu,  two  words  very  ex- 
pressive of  the  sound  uttered  on  these  occasions ; 
and  being  of  Celtic  stock,  etymologists  would 
swear  to  the  origin  of  the  oXoXftyorv  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  nlulatus  of  the  Latins.  Virgil  is  very 
food  of  using  the  last  whenever  any  of  his  females 
are  distressed;  as  are  others  of  the  Roman  poets, 
and  generally  on  occasions  similar  to  this.^  '  It 
^^93  my  fortune  to  arrive  at  a  certain  town  in 
Kerry  at  the  time  that  a  person  of  some  distinc- 
tion departed  this  life ;  ray  curiosity  led  me  to 
the  house,  where  the  funeral  seemed  conducted 
in  the  purest  classical  form.  The  conclamatio 
^  set  up  b^  the  friends,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Virgil  desK^nbes  that  consequential  of  Dido's 
death.    Immediately  after  this  followed  another 


ceremony,  fully  described  by  Camden  in  his  ac* 
count  of  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Irish ;  die 
earnest  expostulations  and  reproaches  giyen  to 
the  deceased  for  quitting  this  world,  where  she 
enjoyed  so  many  blessings,  so  good  a  husband, 
and  such  fine  children.  But  when  the  time  ap- 
proached for  carrying  out  the  corpse,  the  cry  was 
redoubled,  Tremulis  ululatibus  aetnera  coroplent : 
a  numerous  band  of  females  waiting  in  the  oute** 
court  to  attend  the  hearse,  and  to  pay  in  chorus 
the  last  tribute  of  their  voices.  The  habits  of 
this  sorrowing  train,  and  the  neglect  of  their  per- 
sons, were  admirably  suited  to  the  occasion; 
their  robes  were  black  and  flowing,  resembling 
the  ancient  pallia ;  their  feet  naked,  and  their 
hair  long  and  dishevelled.  The  corpse  was 
carried  slowly  along  the  verge  of  a  most  beau- 
tiful lake,  the  ululatus  was  continued,  and  the 
whole  procession  ended  among  the  venerable 
ruins  ot  an  old  abbey.'  A  custom  similar  to 
this  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews,  and  bishop 
Lowtn  has  given  a  beautiful  description  of  it  in 
his  justly  celebrated  Lectures  on  the  Sacred 
Poetry  ot  the  Hebrews. 

CORA'NT,        ^     French  covrant,    A  lofty 

Cora'nto,  or      >  sprightly  dance,  says  John- 

CouRA'NTO,n.s.3son.  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
however,  remarks  that  the  coranto  is  the  most 
solemn  of  all  dance  tunes.  Corant,  or  courant, 
was  also  a  name  formerly  given  to  a  newspaper. 

He  like  a  maid  the  better  while  I  have  a  tooth  in 
my  head ;  why  he  is  able  to  lead  her  a  cowanto. 

Shaktpeare,     AlFs  WeU, 
After  this  they  danced  galliards  and  oorarUoi. 

Ben  Jforuon, 

Corantt,  avisos,  oonespondences.  id,  ' 

The  weekly  comramU  with  Panrs  seal.  Id, 

It  is  harder  to  dance  a  corant  well  than  a  jigg ;  so  in 
conversation,  eve&>  Qasy»  and  agreeable,  more  than 
points  of  wit.  Temple. 

I  would  as  soon  believe  a  w;dow  in  great  grief  for 
her  husband,  because  I  saw  her  dance  a  corant  about 
his  coffin.  WaUk. 

Here  Mermaids  press  their  liquid  pillows. 
And  sing  to  sleep  the.  growling  billows  ; 
Or  make  the  ravished  whales  they  chant  to 
In  the  churned  ocean  dance  eoraiUo,  Hvddmford. 

CORAX.    SeeCoBvus. 

CORBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  late 
circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  principality  of 
Waldeck,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  It  was  for- 
merly imperial.  It  is  divided  into  the  Old  and 
New  town,  the  latter  of  which  contains  an  aca- 
demy ;  and  near  it  on  a  high  mountain  is  the 
castle  of  Eissenberg.  The  Hanoverians  were 
defeated  by  the  French  near  this  town,  in  1760. 
It  lies  twelve  miles  N.N.W.  of  Waldeck,  and 
seventy  east  of  Cologne. 

CCRBAN,  n.s.  An  alms-basket ;  a  recepta- 
cle of  charity ;  a  gift ;  an  alms.    See  below. 

They  think  to  satisfy  all  obligations  to  duty  by  their 
ecrban  of  religion.  Kmg  Charles. 

CoRBAN,  in  Hebrew  pip,  a  gift  or  offering, 
made  on  the  altar,  and  also  the  treasury  of  the 
temple  where  the  offerings  of  money,  &c.  were 
deposited.  Corban  was  also  applied  to  those 
ofierings  which  had  life,  in  opposition  to  the 
minchab,  or  those  which  had  not.  It  is*^  derived 
from  the  word  karab,  which  signifies  to  approach ; 
because  the  victims  were  brought  to  the  door  o« 
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the  tabernacle.  Corban  is  also  a  ceremonv  which 
the  Mahommedans  perform  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Ararat  in  Arabia,  near  Mecca.  It  consists  in 
killing  a  great  number  of  sheep,  and  distributing 
them  among  the  poor. 

CO'RBE,  n.  s.  &  adj.  Fr.  courbe.  Corbe, 
a  diminutive  of  corbel,  signifies,  as  a  noun,  an 
architectural  ornament.  The  adjectiTe  means 
crooked. 

It  was  a  bridge  yboilt  in  goodly  wise 
With  carious  €orbe$  and  pendants  graven  faire. 


For  siker  thy  head  very  tottie  is. 
So  thy  eorbe  shoulder  it  leans  amiss. 

Id,    Padarait. 

C0R6EIL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  and  Oise,  and  ci-devant  pro- 
vince of  the  Isle  of  France.  Its  chief  trade  is  in 
tanned  leather.  It  is  seated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Seine,  at  its  conflux  with  the  Juine.  Population 
3500.  Nine  miles  N .  N .  W .  of  Melun,  and  seven- 
teen south  of  Paris. 

CO'RBEILS,  n.f/  Xittle  baskets  used  in  for- 
tification, filled  with  earth,  and  set  upon  the 
parapet,  to  shelter  the  men  in  firing  upon  the 
oesieger^. 

CO'RBEL,  fi.s.  In  architecture,  the  represen- 
tation of  a  basket,  sometimes  placed  on  the 
heads  of  the  caryatides. 

Co'rbel,  or.Co'RBiL,  n.  «.  A  short  piece 
of  timber  sticking  out  six  or  eight  inches  from  a 
wall,  sometimes  placed  for  strength  under  the 
semigirders  of  a  platform;  a  niche  or  hollow  left 
in  walls  for  figures  or  statues. 

CORCHORUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
monogyynia  order  and  polyandria  class  of  plants ; 
natural  order  thirty-sevenUi,  columnesD :  cob.  is 
pentapetalous :  cal.  pentaphyllous  and  deciduous : 
CAPS,  many-valved  and  manv-celled.  There  are 
fourteen  species ;  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  C.  olitorius,  an  annual,  found  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.  It  rises  with  a  round, 
striated,  upright,  branched  stalk,  near  two  feet, 
furnished  with  leaves  differing  in  shajpe ;  some 
being  oval,  some  cut  ofi"  straight  at  their  base, 
and  others  almost  heart-shaped.  They  are  of  a 
deep  green  color,  and  have  a  few  teeth  oa  the 
mai^ns  of  their  base,  that  end  in  bristly,  re- 
flexed,  purplish,  filaments.  The  flowers  come  out 
at  the  sides  of  the  branches  opposite  to  the  leaves. 
They  stand  singly  on  very  short  peduncles ;  are 
composed  of  five  small  yellow  petals,  and  a 
great  number  of  stamina  surroundmg  an  oblong 
germen,  which  becomes  a  long,  rough,  sharp- 
pointed  capsule,  opening  in  four  parts,  each 
filled  with  greenish  angular  seeds.  This  plant 
is  sown  by  the  Jews  alK>ut  Aleppo,  and  is  there- 
fore called  Jews'  mallow.  The  leaves  are  a  fa- 
Torite  salad  among  these  people,  which  they 
boil  and  eat  with  their  meat. 

CORCYRA,  in  ancient  geography,  an  island 
in  the  Ionian  Sea,  opposite  to  Thesprotia,  a  dis- 
trict of  Epinis,  called  Scberia  and  Phaeacia  by 
Homer.  By  Callimachus  it  is  called  Drepane ; 
its  most  ancient  name,  according  to  the  Scho- 
liasts 6om  its  curved  figure.  It  was  famous  for 
th«  ihipwreck  of  Ulysses  and  the  gardens  of  Al- 
tfbous  *  and  is  now  called  Corfii. 


CoRCYRA,  a  town  in  tlie  above  island,  fbnneriy 
IK)werful;  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  east 
side,  called  the  Town  of  the  Phaeadans  by 
Homer ;  and  now  Corfu,  from  the  Kop«#M  of  tlie 
middle  age,  the  name  of  the  citadeL  It  was  a 
colony  of  Corinthians. 

CoRCYRA  Nigra,  an  island  in  the  Adriatic, 
on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia ;  caUed  Melena  by  the 
Greeks  to  distinguish  it  from  the  above  island. 
The  epithet  Nigra  was  added,  from  its  woods  of 
tall  trees  with  which  it  is  almost  covered.  It  is 
now  named  Cunola. 

CORD, v.a.&n.s.'^     Tt.corde;  Ital.corda; 

Co'roage,  n.  s.       >  Span,  cordel ;  Dut.  korde ; 

Co'&DEDf  adj.  3  Welsh  cort;  Lai.  chordt, 
A  rope ;  a  string  composed  of  several  strands  or 
twists,  commonly  of  hemp ;  a  quanti^r  of  wood 
for  fuel,  supposed  to  be  measured  with  a  cord ; 
a  pile  eight  feet  long,  four  high,  and  four  broad. 
Cordage  is  a  (j^uantitv  of  cords;  the  ropes  em- 
ploved  in  riggmg  a  ship.  To  cord  is,  to  &stea 
with  ropes ;  to  tie  up  a  package ;  to  close  by  a 
bandage.  Corded  sigiiifies  that  which  is  fonned 
of  ropes ;  secured  with  ropes. 

She  let  them  down  by  a  oorrf  thnwgh  the  windov. 

Jotkmm  it.  5. 

lihine  eyes  shall  see  Jerasalem  a  quiet  habttatioD, 
a  tabemade  that  shall  not  be  taken  down ;  none  of  the 
stakes  thereof  shall  ever  be  removed,  neither  shall  asv 
of  the  eord8  thereof  be  broken.  Imiak  xzxiiL  30. 

He  set  him  up  withonten  wordes  mo. 
And  with  bis  axe  he  smote  the  eonfs  atwo. 
And  down  goth  all.    .  CkoMeer.     CmH.  TUm. 

Nor  in  this  worlde  there  is  none  instrament 
Delicious  through  winde  or  touch  on  eardt. 
As  ferre  as  any  wight  hath  er  iwent. 
That  tongd  tell  or  hert^  maie  record* 
But  at  that  fest  it  was  well  herd  acoorde. 

Id,    TroOmmmdCnmi*. 
In  depe  dispayre  as  did  a  wretch  go. 
With  reedy  corde  out  of  his  life  to  spede. 
His  stumbling  foot  did  fynde  an  hoorde.    W$at, 

She  bore  before  her  lap  a  dolefuU  squyre. 
Lying  athwart  her  horse  in  great  distiessc. 
Fast  bounden  hands  and  feet  with  eordei  of  wire. 

Spemer.     Fatrit  Qtumt. 
Fair  Sthenoboea  that  herMlf  did  choke 
With  wilfttU  t^ord,  for  wanting  of  her  will.       II. 
This  night  he  meaneth,  with  a  corded  ladder. 
To  climb  celestial  Silvia's  chamber  window. 

Skahipmt, 
Our  mrdage  from  her  stare,  and  cables,  ahooM  be 


Of  any  in  tliM  kind  most  fit  for  marina  trade. 

They  fastened  their  ships,  and  rid  at  anchor  vidi 
cables  of  iron  chains,  having  neither  canvas  nor  osr* 
doge.  BM^ 

Formed  of  the  finest  eomplicated  thread. 
These  numerous  cordt  are  through  tha  body  sptesd. 


Spain  furnished  a  sort  of  rush  called  spartom,  ass- 
fnl  for  oordagt  and  other  parts  of  shipping. 


Redoubling  cofdt  the  lofty  canvas  guide. 
And  through  inextricable  mazes  glide. 
Bach  lofty  yard  with  slackened  eordi^  reels» 
Rattle  the  creaking  blocks,  and  ringing  wheels.     A 

Such  he  appeared  as  when,  in  battle  slain. 
The  victor's  chariot  rapt  him  o'er  the  plain. 
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Bhek  Uoody  dut  bh  Itoaamanti  defaeod ; 
lad  thrangh  his  wmmded  feet  tho  ceird»  wen  bneed. 
Symmotur  JBnnt» 
Thm  by  aocUim  the  public  tentence  known^ 
The  vails  we  eever,  and  unfold  the  town. 
All  labow :  some  the  endrding  cordage  tie ; 
Some  the  wheel's  motion  to  the  feet  supply.  Id, 

CCTRD-M AKER,  n.  s.    From  cord  and  make. 
Ooe  whose  trade  is  to  make  ropes;  a  ropemaker. 

CCyRD-WOOD,  n. «. .  From  cord  and  wood. 
Wood  piled  up  for  fuel,  to  be  sold  by  the  cord. 

Cordage,  Akcient.  The  oaval  cordage  of 
the  earlier  ages  was,  in  all  probability,  only 
thongs  of  leafiier.  These  primitive  ropes  were 
retained  by  the  Caledonians  in  the  third  century. 
The  nations  north  of  the  Baltic  had  them  in  the 
ninth  or  tenth  centuries :  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  western  isles  of  Scotland  still  use  them ; 
cutting  the  skin  of  a  seal,  or  the  raw  and  salted 
bide  of  a  cow,  into  long  pieces,  and  iiastening  the 
plough  to  their  horses  witn  them,  or  even  twisting 
them  into  strong  ropes  of  twenty  or  thirty  &thoms 
length.  But  these,  in  the  south  of  our  island, 
and  on  the  continent,  were  early  superseded  by 
the  use  of  iron  chains.  The  Veneti,  who  were 
80  intimately  connected  with  the  Belg»  of 
Britain,  used  iron  chains  for  dieir  cables  in  the 
days  of  Caesar.  But  in  the  more  refined  countries 
of  the  south,  both  thongs  and  these  had  long 
given  place  to  vegetable  threads.  The  Greeks 
appear  to  have  used  the  common  rushes  of  their 
country,  and  the  Carthaginians  the  spartum,  or 
broom  of  Spain.  And  as  all  the  cordage  of  the 
Romans  was  made  of  these  materials  at  their  last 
descent  on  our  island,  so  the  art  of  manu^turing 
them  would  necessarily  be  introduced,  with  the 
Roman  settlements,  amoo#the  Britons.  Under  the 
direction  of  Roman  artists  their  thongs  of  leather 
would  naturally  be  laid  aside,  and  the  junci,  or 
rushes  of  the  plains,  worked  up  into  cordage.  And 
what  remarkably  coincides  witn  this  opinion  is,  that 
the  remains  of  old  cables  and  ropes  are  still  dis- 
tinguished among  the  British  sailors  by  the  name 
of  old  junk.  The  Roman  sails,  which  were 
composed  of  flax  in  the  days  of  Agricola,  were 
afterwards  made  of  hemp;  and  our  own  are 
therefore  denominated  cannabis  or  canvas  by  our 
mariners  at  present.  And  doubtless  about  the 
<ame  period  did  the  junk  of  the  British  cordage 
give  way  to  th^  same  materials;  the  use  of 
hempen  ropes  upon  land,  and  of  hempen  nets 
for  hunting,  being  very  common  among  tiie 
^lomans  in  the  first  century.  See  Rope- 
Making. 
COHDATE,  adj.    Lat.  cor,  cordis.    Heart- 


CORDATED,  an  appellation  frequently  given 
by  natuialis;^  to  things  somewhat  resembling  a 
heart. 

CORDE'  (Charlotte),  a  celebrated  heroine 
during  the  French  revolution,  was  bom  in  1768, 
of  a  good  family  near  Seez  in  Normaddy,  and 
lived  chiefly  at  Caen,  where  she  was  gready  ad- 
mired for  her  beauty  aud  spirit.  She  is  described 
hy  J.  Baptist  JLouvet  as  *a  stout,  handsome, 
young  woman,  of  a  -vost  engaging  air— gentle 
yet  noble,  modest  and  beautiful ; — in  her  face 
and  carriage,  which  were  those  of  a  fine  and 
handsome  woman,  there  was '  a  mixture  of  gen- 
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tleness  and  majesty,  which  indicated  the  strength 
of  her  mind.  Among  the  many  officers  who 
were  massacred  by  the  soldiery  at  the  instigation 
of  Marat,  there  was  one  Belsunce,  a  major,  for 
whom  Charlotte  Cord^  had  a  particular  regard ; 
and  the  melancholy  fate  of  this  man  animated 
her  with  sentiments  of  vengeance  against  the 
incendiary,  whom  she  considered  as  the  chief 
cause  of  all  the  bloodshed  and  anarchy  that  then 
distracted  her  country.  Regardless  of  her  own 
life,  and  determined  to  avenge  the  death  of  her 
lover,  and  rid  the  nation  of  a  tyrant,  she  has- 
tened to  Paris,  was  introduced  to  the  presence  of 
Marat,  to  whom  she  presented  a  paper  to  read, 
and  while  he  was  thus  employd,  she  stabbed  him 
to  the  heart  with  a  dagger,  July  1 2th,  1 793.  Far 
from  attempting  to  escape,  she  confessed  the 
action ;  and  from  the  conclusion  of  a  letter  which 
she  wrote  to  her  father  on  the  occasion,  <  Crime 
begets  disgrace,  and  not  the  scaffold,'  she  seems 
to  have  considered  it  no  crime  nor  disgrace.  She 
was  guillotined  on  the  16th  of  July,  1793 ;  mani- 
festing at  her  execution,  as  she  had  also  done  at 
her  trial,  the  most  undaunted  courage.  The  ex- 
traordinary conduct  of  this  woman  was  accom- 
panied with  conduct  no  less  extraordinary ;  for 
as  she  was  conveyed  to  the  scaffold,  a  deputy  of 
the  city  o(  Mayence,  named  Adam  Lux,  a  young 
man,  was  so  transported  with  admiration  of  her 
beauty,  that  he  hastened  to  the  tribunal  and  de- 
manded to  suffer  death  under  the  same  instru- 
ment ;  and  he  was  accordingly  condemned  and 
executed. 


CORDED,  in  heraldry,  a  cross 
wound  about  with  cords  as  in  the 
annexed  diagram.  He  beareth, 
argent  a  St.  George's  cross,  corded, 
axure,  name  Wilkinson. 


CORDELrER,  n.  s.  A  Franciscan  friar :  so 
named  from  the  cord  which  serves  him  for  a 
cincture. 

And  who  to  Msiit  bat  a  grave  cordelier.  Prior, 

Cordeliers,  or  Franciscan  friars,  are  clothed 
in  thick  gray  cloth,  with  a  little  cowl,  a  chaperon, 
and  cloak,  of  the  same ;  having  a  girdle  of  cord 
tied  with  three  knots,  whence  the  name.  Their 
original  name  was  Minor  friars.  The  denomi- 
nation Cordelier  is  said  to  have  been  first  given 
them  in  the  war  of  St.  Louis  against  the  infidels ; 
wherein  the  Friars  Minor  having  repulsed  the 
barbarians,  and  that  king  having  enquired  their 
name,  it  was  answered,  they  were  people  cor- 
deliez,  '  tied  with  ropes.'  They  are  professed 
Scotists. 

CORDEMOI  (Gerald  de),  a  learned  Car- 
tesian philospher  and  historian,  bom  at  Paris. 
Being  appointed  reader  to  the  dauphin,  he  in- 
structed tnat  prince  with  great  assiduity ;  and  in 
1675  was  received  into  the  French  Academy. 
He  wrote  a  general  history  of  France  during  the 
first  races  of  the,  French  Kings,  in  2  vols. ;  and 
six  Discourses  on  the  Distinction  between  Body 
and  Soul,  which  were  printed  together  in  1702, 
in  4to.    He  died  in  168t. 

CORDIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  themonogynia 
order,  and  pentandria  class  of  plants ;  natural 
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order forty-flrst,  asperifoKa:  co«.  fannd-^haped:- 
STTLE  dichotomcms  or  divided  into  two  Ihreads, 
and  each  of  these  dirided  into  other  two.  There 
are  eighteen  species,  of  which  the  principal  are, 
I.e.  myxa,  the  Assyrian  plum,  natrre  of  Assyria, 
Egypt,  and  the  coast  of  Malahar.  It  rises  to 
the  height  of  a  middling  plum-tree ;  and  its 
branches  are  furnished  widi  oval,  woolly  leaves, 
standing  without  order.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  bunches,  are  white,  and  consist  of  one  tubular 
petal,  and  a  like  calyx,  nearly  of  an  equal  length, 
and  both  are  cut  into  five  parts  at  their  brims. 
In  their  centre  are  five  very  small  stamina,  and 
one  slender  style  crowned  with  an  obtuse  stigma. 
The  germen  is  roundish,  and  swells  to  a  plum  of 
the  same  form,  and  about  the  size  of  a  aamson, 
of  a  dark  brown  color,  a  sweet  taste,  and  very 
Mutinous.  These  plmns  were  formerly  kept  in 
Uie  shops;  and  were  accounted  good  for  ob- 
tunding  acrimony,  and  thereby  stopping  de- 
fluxions  of  rheum  upon  the  lungs :  but  they  are 
now  little  used.  In  some  parts  of  Turkey  they 
cultivate  this  tree  in  great  abundance,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  the  fruit,  but  to  make  birdlime. 
2.  C.  sebestena,  the  rough-leaved  sebesten,  grows 
naturally  in  both  the  Indies,  and  sends  forth 
several  shrubby  stalks  eight  or  ten  feet  high. 
The  young  leaves  are  serrated,  but  the  full  grown 
ones  are  not.  They  are  of  an  oblong  oval 
form,  rough,  of  a  deep  green  on  the  upper  side, 
and  stand  alternately  on  short  foot-stalks.  The 
flowers  terminate  the  branches  in  large  clusters, 
are  nearly  of  the  shape  and  color  of  those  of 
tlie  marvel  of  Peru,  and  make  a  most  beautiful 
appearance.  Each  has  five  stamina  and  one 
bmd  style.  The  plums  are  much  of  the  shape 
of  those  of  the  myxa,  and  are  eaten  in  the  same 
manner.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  less  valuable 
than  the  wood,  a  small  piece  of  which  throvm 
upon  a  clear  fire  will  perfume  a  room  with  a 
most  agreeable  odor. 
CO'RDIAL,n.«.&a/;."\  Fr.  cordial;  Ital. 
Co'rdi ALLY,  aft;.  tcordiale;   Span,  eor- 

Cobdia'lity,  n. «.  idial;  Lat.  cor,  A 
Co'rdi ALNESS,  ti.  8.  J  medicinc  to  incniase 
the  strength,  or  raise  the  spirits;  that  which  com- 
forts or  exhilarates  a  person ;  that  which  puts  him 
in  heart.  The  adjective  signifies  reviving; 
strength-restoring;  sincere;  warm,  as  a  cordial 
friend,  a  cordial  reception.  Brown  uses  cordiality 
to  denote,  relating  to  the  heart ;  but  its  commoi; 
meaning  is  sincerity;  friendliness  of  intercourse ; 
heartiness.  Cordialness  is  synonymous  with  it. 
Cordially  is  sincerely;  heartily. 

Many  restoratives  of  vertues  rare. 
And  costly  cordUUlet,  she  did  apply , 
To  mitigate  his  stubborn  malady. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Queene» 
It  is  a  thing  I  make,  vhich  hath  the  king 
Five  times  redeemed  from  death :  I  do  not  know 
What  is  more  cordial,  S/mkapeare.     Cymbdme 

If  nor  a  dramme  of  treacle  soveraigne. 
Or  aqua  yitz^  or  sagar  candian. 
Nor  lutchen  cordials  can  it  remedie, 
Certcs  his  time  is  come,  needs  moaght  he  die. 

HeU, 
Cordial*  of  pity  give  me  now,     * 
For  I  too  weak  for  paiges  grow.        Cowley. 


He,  with  looks  «f<M^iW  U)«e, 
Hung'  over  her  enamoored.  JKftoii. 

.  That  the  antienu  had  any  such  respecU  ol  0ordlia%, 
or  reference  onto  the  heaM,  wHl  sftudi  be  doabied. 


Doctrines  are  infused  among  Chiistiaiis,  which  an 
apt  to  obstmct  or  intercept  the  oordiai  saperstrocdng 
of  Christian  life  of  renovation,  where  the  foundation 
is  duly  laid.  Hammoni. 

Where  a  strong  inveterate  love  of  sin  has  made 
any  doctrine  or  proposidon  wholly  unsilitable  to  the 
heart,  no  argument,  or  demonstration,  no  nor  mirade 
whatsoever,  shall  be  able  to  bring  the  heaA  oordioHy 
to  dote  with,  and  recmve  it  8mMi  SermtriH, 

Your  waxrior  offspring  that  upheld  the  orown. 
The  scariet  honour  of  your  peaceftil  gown. 
Are  the  ijiost  pleasing  ol^eti  I  can  find. 
Charms  to  my  sight,  aind  cordiab  to  my  mtad. 

He  only  took  cordial  wate»,  in  which  we  infused 
sometimes  purgatives.  Wiseman's  Smutty. 

A  cordial,  properly  speaking,  is  not  always  whtt 
increaseth  the  force  of  the  heart ;  for,  by  increasing 
that,  the  animal  may  be  weakened,  as  in  inflamma- 
tory diseases.  Whatever  increaseth  the  natural  or 
animal  strength,  the  force  of  moving  the  fluids  and 
muscles,  is  a  cordial :  these  are  su^  substances  as 
bring  the  serum  of  the  blood  into  the  properest  con> 
dition  for  circuladoii  and  nutrition ;  as  broths  madb 
of  animal  subetiuiceif,  rtillt,  ri)^  fruits,  and  whatever 
is  endued  with  a  wbolesoAie  bat  not  pungent  taste. 

Arbuthnai  on  AUmadt, 
If  Heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spue. 

One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 
Tis  when  a  youthful,  loving,*  modest  pair. 

In  others'  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale. 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  ev'ning 
gale.  Buns. 

We  must  take  human  nature  as  it  is :  and,  if  a  rode 
multitude  cannot  readily  comprehend  a  moral  or  po- 
litical doctrine,  which  they  need  to  be  instructed  in, 
it  may  be  as  allowable  to  illustrate  that  doctrine  by  a 
£sb1e,  in  ord^r  to  makei  them  attend  and  undentand 
it,  as  it  is  for  a  physician  to  strengthen  a  weak  sto- 
mach with  cordial* ,  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  the 
business  of  digestion.  Beaitiit, 

That  cordial  thought  her  spirits  cheeied. 

And  through  the  cumbrous  throngy 
Not  else  unworthy  tn  be  feared. 

Conveyed  her  calm  along.  Carper, 

Then  was  the  cordied  poured,  and  mantle  fiung 

Around  his  scarce  clad  limbs  ;  nid  the  fair  ana 
Raised  higher  the  faint  bead  which  o'er  it  hung. 

Byrom,   Dos/esa. 
CORDILLERAS.    SeeAKDE*. 
CCTRDINER,  n.  s.    Ft,  eordotmiet.  A  shoe- 
maker.   It  is  so  used  in  divers  statutes. 

CO'RDON,n.«.  French.  In  fortificaCion,  a 
row  of  stones  jutting  out  before  tbe  rampart  and 
the  basis  of  the  parapet. 

CORDONNIERS,  Frebes,  Fr.  i.  e.  Brothers 
Shoemakers,  the  title  of  two  pious  societies, 
which  existed  in  Paris  before  the  revolution. 
They  were  established  by  authority  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century;  the  one 
under  the  protection  of  St.  Crispin,  the  other  of 
St.  Crispianus,  two  saints  who  had  formerly 
honored  the  profession.  They  lived  in  com- 
munity, and  under  fixed  statutes  and  officers ; 
by  which  they  were  directed  both  in  their 
spiritual  and  secular  concerns.  The  produce  of 
their  shoes  was  put  into  a  common  stockt  to  fui^ 
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nisbiificesHaies  for  thetr  snppott ;  the  rest  to  be 
distiibated  among  the  poor. 

CORDOVA,  a  small  but  fertile  province  of 
Spain,  in  Andalusia,  formerly  an  independent 
kingdom.    After  the  &11  of  the  Roman  empire 
it  iras  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  the  Goths ; 
but  in  the  eighth  century  it  was  raised  by  the 
Moors  to  a  state  of  unequalled  splendor.    In 
755  Abdelrahman,  the  heir  male  of  the  Omniad 
line,  haTing  passed  over  from  Africa,  at  the  head 
of  a  few  deroerate  followers,  raised  a  rebellion 
is  Spain;  wnen,  after  a  battle  fought  on  the 
banks  of  the  Guodalquiver,  in  which  he  overthrew 
the  lieutenant  of  the  caliph  of  Damascus,  he  be- 
aae  king  of  all  the  Moorish  possessions  in  the 
south  of  Spain,  and  fixed,  in  759,  his  royal  resi- 
dence at  Cordova.    Then  began  those  flourishing 
3^  of  Arabian  gallantly  and  magnificence, 
which  rendered  the  Moors  of  Spain  superior  to 
ail  their  contemporaries  in  arts  and  arms,  and 
laade  Cordova  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  in 
the  world.    Agriculture  and  commerce  prospered 
under  the  happy  sway  of  this  hero ;  and  the  face 
of  the  country  was  changed  from  a  scene  of  de- 
soiatioQ,  which  the  long  wars  and  harsh  govenv- 
roeot  of  the  viceroys  had  brought  on,  into  a  most 
fopubus   and    flourishii^   state,  exceeding  in 
riches,  number  of  inhabitants,  activity,  and  in- 
dustry, any  prior  or  subsequent  en^of  the  Spanish 
hiato^.   He  added  new  foniiWations  to  the  town, 
boUt  a  magnificent  palace  with  delightful  gardens, 
laid  causeways  through  the  marshes,  made  ex- 
cdlent  roads  to  open  ready  communications  be- 
tween the  great  towns,  and  in  786  began  the  great 
mosque,  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish.     During 
two  centuries,  this  court  continued  to  be  the  re- 
sort of  all  professors  of  polite  arts,  and  of  such 
<u  valued  themselves  upon  their  military  accom- 
plishments :  whilst  the  rest  of  Europe  was  buried 
io  ignorance,  debased  by  brutality  of  manners, 
or  distracted  by  superstitious  disputes.    England, 
weakened  by  its  heptarchy,  was  too  inconsider- 
able even  to  be  mentioned  in  the  political  history 
ut  the  times  ;  France,  though  it  had  a  gleam  of 
^^utation  under  Charlemagne,  was  still  a  bar- 
^rous,  unpolished  nation;  and  Italy  was  in 
utter  confusion ;   the  frequent  revolutions  and 
ihaage  of  masters  rendered  it  impossible  for 
t.viUsation  to  acquire  a  permanent  tooting  in  so 
unstable  a  soil.    Twelve  caliphs  succeeded  to 
tbe  throne  of  Altdeliahman  at  Cordova,  but  its 
repose  was  disturbed,  and   the  power  of   the 
Qttnarchs  shaken,  by  those  repeated  insurrections 
to  which  despotic  governments  are  exposed.    In 
the  reign  of  Ahdalla,  Suar  Alcaisi,  and  afterwards 
^d,  a  native  of  Syria,  raised  the  standard  of 
n^olt  in  the  mountains  of  Alpujarras,  between 
Cordova  and  Granada,  and  tliough  joined  by 
numbers  of  ihe  discontented,  was,  after  numerous 
conflicts,  quelled  by  the  general  of   Abdalla. 
The  calm  which  succeeded  these  revolts  was 
^listQibed  by  Mahomed  ben  Abdallatiph,  of  a 
I^enian  fiunily,  established  in  Alhama,  who, 
supported  by  a  body  of  insurgents,  proclaimed 
hunself  caliph,  and  maintained  a  long  and  doubt- 
^vl  war  with  his  sovereign ;  but  was  conquered, 
3nd  finally  met  the  fate  of  a  traitor,  during  the 
'feign  of  Abdelrahman  the  Third,  in  the  year  924 
of  the  Christian  era.    For  nearly  a  century  after 


this  period  the  sovereigns  of  Cordova  enjoyed 
an  undisturbed  repose,  till  Soliman  ben  Alhaken, 
an  adventurer  from  Africa,  led  a  numerous  army 
of  Moors  into  Spain,  where  he  was  joined  by 
the  discontented  Arabs ;  and,  after  a  rapid  career, 
entered  the  city  of  Cordova,  seated  himself  on  the 
throne  of  the  caliphs,  and  transmitted  to  his  son 
Almanzor  the  power  of  the  Mahommedans,  who 
transferred  the  royal  residence  to  Granada,  in 
1013,  and  whose  successors  made  it  their  capital 
till  its  final  subjugation  by  the  Christians. 

The  modem  province  is  divided  into  two  na- 
turally distinct  districts  by  the  Guadalquiver ; 
west  of  which  the  countrv  is  mountainous,  and 
a  perfect  plain  to  the  east.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Estremadura  and  La  Mancha,  on 
the  east  by  Jaen  and  Granada,  south  by  Seville, 
and  west  by  Seville  and  Estremadura ;  and  oc- 
cupies a  space  of  about  4580  square  miles. 
Ttve  entire  population  is  between  250,000  and 
260,000. 

The  valleys  between  the  mountains^  as  well  as 
the  plain  districts*  are  very  productive  in  wine, 
oil,  grain,  and  figs ;  on  tfe«  hills  is  the  finest  pas- 
turage. The  Guadalquiver  is  fed  by  several 
streams  of  less  note.  The  chief  towns  besides 
Cordova,  are  Lucina  and  Montilla. 

Cordova,  or  Corduba,  an  ancient  city  of 
Spain,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  is  seated 
on  the  Guadalquiver,  (over  which  it  has  a  fine 
stone  bridge),  in  a  very  extensive  plain.  The 
circumference  is  large,  and  the  river  winds  round 
it  very  beautifully ;  but  it  is  not  peopled  in  pro- 
portion to  its  extent,  there  being  many  orchards 
and  gardens  within  the  walls.  There  are  many 
superb  structures,  palaces,  churches,  and  religious 
houses.  The  bridge  was  built  by  the  Moors,  and 
is  supported  by  sixteen  arches.  The  ancient 
palace  of  the  Moorish  kings  was  large  and  beau- 
tiful, but  has  long  since  been  converted  into 
stables. 

This  cit^  had  anciently  a  university  in  which 
all  the  sciences  were  cultivated,  and  in  which 
the  elder  Seneca,  who  wrote  the  Art  of  Persua- 
sion ;  Seneca,  preceptor  to  Nero ;  Gallio,  the 
orator ;  Lucan,  author  of  the  Pharsalia ;  Seneca, 
the  tragedian ;  Seneca,  the  historian,  and  many 
other  eminent  men,  prosecuted  their  studies : 
this  university  likewise  flonrished  under  the 
Moors.  Cordova  is  the  see  of  a  bishop ;  and 
contains,  besides  the  cathedral,  sixteen  parish 
churches,  forty  convents,  twenty-one  hospitals, 
and  two  colleges.  The  cathMral  church  was 
built  by  tlie  Moors  for  a  mosque,  out  of  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  Roman  temple,  and  it  stiH 
retains  the  name  of  mezquita,  or  the  mosque. 
This  building  is  334  feet  in  length,  and  387  wide. 
It  stands  in  an  insulated  position  at  the  head  of 
four  of  the  principal  streets.  It  is  very  rich  in 
plate.  Apart  from  the  rest  of  the  building  is  a 
.square  chapel  in  which  the  Moors  preserved  the 
book  of  the  law.  It  is  adorned  with  fine  marbles, 
the  entablature  being  supported  by  twelve  col- 
umns, phiced  upon  the  shafts  of  other  twelve, 
with  a  handsome  dome.  This  building  adjoins 
another  square  one,  which  has  a  cupola  supper  ted 
by  eighty  four  columns  of  fine  marble,  and  eij^ht 
windows  with  sky-lights  in  alabaster ;  and  this 
last  leads   to  a  magnificent  octagon   building-, 
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fhfrteen  feet  m  height  and  width,  and  ornamented 
with  marbles  like  the  other  buildings.  In  1528 
the  cathedral  was  formed  into  a  cross,  by  building 
a  chapel  in  the  middle,  forming  as  it  were  a 
second  church.  The  ancient  church  of  the 
Martyrs  is  also  a  handsome  building,  containing 
several  fine  paintings,  and  a  beautiful  marble 
monument  ot  Ambrosio  Moralez;  it  belongs  to 
the  Dominican  convent.  The  church  of  the 
Capuchins,  and  that  of  St.  Francis  also,  contain 
several  excellent  paintings.  The  royd  palace 
resembles  a  citadel,  and  is  encircled  with  walls. 
The  episcopal  palace  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Inquisition,  is  a  large  building  with  a  noble  mar- 
ble staircase,  spacious  garden,  and  an  orchard  of 
orange  trees.  It  contains  various  paintings  of 
respectable  masters.  Bui  the  college  of  St  Paul 
is,  perhaps,  the  finest  public  edifice  in  this  noble 
city.  Its  entire  front  and  magnificent  staircase 
are  of  marble.  The  cloisters  consisting  of  two 
ranges  of  porticoes  one  above  the  other,  and 
supported  by  eighty  marble  columns,  are  also 
much  admired.  The  library  contains  many  rare 
books  and  pictures.  The  whole  belongs  to  the 
Dominicans.  The  square  called  the  Plaza 
Major  is  surrounded  widi  very  fine  houses,  under 
which  are  piazzas.  The  silk  and  gold  lace  ma- 
Bufiictures  arc  gone  to  decay,  but  a  tolerable 
trade  (for  Spain)  is  carried  on  in  gold  and  silver 
articles,  and  the  staple  manufactures  of  lace, 
ribbands,  hats,  Cordova  leather,  and  baize. 
Though  the  art  of  softening  leather  and  giving  it 
a  fine  polish  was  invented  at  Cordova,  the  town 
possesses  few  tan  yards.  In  the  neighbourhood 
are  vast  numbers  of  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
which  render  their  fruits  exceedingly  cheap. 
The  best  horses  in  Spain  come  from  hence. 
Population  about  40,000.  This  city  is  sevens- 
five  miles  north-east  of  Seville,  and  180  S.  S.  W. 
of  Madrid. 

Cordova,  a  province  of  La  Plata,  South 
America,  formerly  belonging  to  the  vice-royalty 
of  La  Plata,  or  Buenos  Ayres,  but  now  ranking 
among  the  independent  provinces.  It  is  about 
300  miles  in  length,  and  210  broad,  being 
bounded  by  the  province  of  Tucuman  to  the 
north,  by  Buenos  Ayres  lo  the  east,  vast  Indian 
plains  or  pampas  south,  and  Cuyo  west.  It  is 
traversed  throughout  its  whole  length  by  an  im- 
mense chain  of  mountains,  known  as  the  Sierra 
de  Cordova,  the  Campachiu,  or  Achelan  chain, 
and  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Torcera,  whico  joins  the  La  Plata,  and 
some  minor  streams.  This  province  is  cele- 
brated for  its  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  its  horses, 
mules,  and  woollen  manufactures:  the  young 
women  of  all  ranks  unite  in  the  labors  of  the 
loom,  and  dye  the  wool  themselves,  according  to 
Mr,  Caldcleugh,  most  durably.  *  The  yellow 
color,'  says  this  writer,  *  is  produced  by  the 
roots  of  the  romeiro,  or  rosemary,  and  the  blue 
by  anil  or  indigo;  the  red  is  obtained  from 
anotto.  The  ink  and  all  th^  black  dyes  are 
produced  by  bruising  the  pods  of  the  algora- 
billa,  and  mixing  them  with  warm  water  and 
native  sulphate  of  iron,  which  is  carried  a  greit 
distance  as  an  article  of  trade ;  it  is  termed  ca- 
p^rrosa,  whence  perhaps  our  coppeias  is  derived. 
The  algoraba,  which  is   I  believe,  an  acacia,  is 


a  tree  of  great  value,  particularly  the  alganba 
blanca.  The  pods  are  made  by  fermentatkn 
into  a  kind  of  chicha  or  drink,  and  it  serves  as 
well  to  fe^d  cattle  when  the  maize  crop  is  defi- 
cient/ The  looms  he  often  found  at  work  under 
the  shade  of  trees.  Cordova  joined  early  in  the 
late  revolutionary  movements,  and  a  general 
congress  of  the  then  United  Provinces  was  held 
in  its  capital  in  1821 ;  but  it  imbibed  a  jealousy 
of  the  preponderance  obtained  in  the  new  re- 
public by  Buenos  Ayres,  and  became  detached 
from  the  Union.  Its  population  is  reckoned  at 
44,000.  Its  chief  towns,  beside  the  city  of 
Cordova,  are  Mendoza,  San  Juan  de  Jasban, 
and  San  Luis  de  la  Punta.  The  whole  ooontiy 
has  been  finequently  disturbed  of  late  by  inc6r- 
sions  of  the  Indians  from  the  south. 

CoBDOVA,  or  CoRDUBA,  B  city  of  Sooth  Ame- 
rica, Ae  capital  of  the  foregoing  province,  is 
said,  proverbially,  to  be  situated,  en  un  pozo,  in 
a  well,  and  the  site  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  once  a  considerable  depository  of  water, 
which  has  escaped  in  the  direction  of  the  river 
Primere,  or  Pune,  near  which  it  stands,  in  ht 
31*  30'  S.,  and  long.  63*>  15'  W.  It  was  fijunded 
by  the  Spanish  governor  Carbera,  in  1573.  The 
streets  are  regular,  and  the  houses  built  of  hmk 
are  higher  than  the  usual  style  of  Spanish  towns; 
most  of  them  /ue  adorned  with  balconies;  but 
the  ground  on  three  sides  of  the  town  overtops 
the  highest  of  them.  The  great  square  has  one 
side  covered  with  a  neat  cabildo,  and  the  other 
with  a  cathedral.  There  are  fourteen  other 
churches.  The  population  is  estimated  at  14,000. 
The  neighbourhood  is  marshy,  but  very  fertile  in 
grain,  fruits,  and  pasturage.  A  trade  in  the 
woollen  manu&ctures  and  mules  of  the  province 
was  once  very  flourishing,  but  the  revolution  has 
almost  entirely  suspend^  the  latter,  lie  uni- 
versity, which  comprises  the  ancient  college  of 
the  Jesuits,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  remnants 
of  the  former  magnincence  of  the  order.  It  cod* 
tains  stiU  about  100  students.  The  church  is 
superb,  rich  enough,  says  a  late  traveller,  to 
show  the  wealth  of  the  founders,  and  sufficiently 
elegant  to  prove  that  men  with  enUgfatened 
minds,  even  without  the  assbtance  of  modeb 
and  designs,  can  possess  a  chastened  and  cor- 
rect taste.  The  rooms  are  conveniently  arranged, 
spacious,  and  numerous.  One  of  the  upper 
apartments  was  filled  with  the  most  expensive 
pbysical  apparatus,  all  rapidly  going  to  decay, 
and  the  names  and  purposes  of  which  are  now 
unknown  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  city.  Another 
smaller  apartment,  in  the  rear  of  the  pile,  had 
been  occupied  by  the  printing  press,  the  only 
one  for  a  century  whicn  existed  in  this  part  of 
the  world.  The  press  remained  concealed  in 
this  retreat  for  mar^  years  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  company.'  The  climate  is  intcaisely  hot 
during  summer,  and  ripens  some  fine  grapes. 
The  mountains  of  the  vicinity  contain  veins  of 
silver,  lead,  and  copper ;  and  a  gold  mine  is  said 
once  to  have  been  worked  at  PuniUa,  a  short 
distance  off.  Old  Oobrizhoffer  speaks  with  his 
usual  accuracy  of  a  curious  phanomenon  yet 
observed  here.  *  Lofty  rocks  rise  m  every  part  of 
the  Corduban  district.  I  heard  terrible  noises 
like  the  explosion  of  cannon;  but  the  natives  as- 
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sored  me,  that  these  sounds  were  common  to  the 
oeighbonring  rocks,  and  happened  perpetually. 
The  air  confined  in  the  cavities  of  the  mountain, 
and  attempting  a  forcible  passage  through  the 
chinks,  when  stopped  by  opposing  rocks,  and  re- 
yerberated  by  their  windini^,  bellows  after  this 
fearful  manner.  In  the  city  of  Corduba  itself,  a 
hollow  murmur,  resembling  the  knocks  of  a 
pestle  in  a  wooden  mortar,  is  frequently  heard 
oy  night.  This  low  mournful  sound  runs  from 
one  street  to  another,  and  is  called  by  the  Spa- 
niards, el  pison,  or  the  paving  hammer.  *  The 
▼ulgar,'  he  adds,  '  believe  it  to  be  the  tramp  of 
some  spectre-horsemen  riding  through  the  city.' 
Captains  Lewes  and  Clarke  tell  us  of  the  same 
noises  being  heard  by  them  in  the  rocky  moun- 
tains of  North  America  Mr.  Caldcleugh  says  he 
listened  for  it  the  three  evenings  he  passed  here 
in  vain,  but  heard  of  it  from  respectable  inhabi- 
tants, and  by  no  means  discredits,  though  he 
could  not  account  for,  the  alleged  sounds. 

Cordova,  or  Cordoba,  a  large  and  old  city 
of  Mexico,  in  the  intend ancy  or  state  of  Vera 
Cruz.  Its  structures,  both  public  and  private, 
are  surmounted  by  numerous  handsome  domes 
and  towers,  and  there  is  a  large  square  in  the 
centre  with  Gothic  arcades.  The  cathedral  of 
the  town,  surrounded  ou  three  sides,  occupies  the 
fourth,  and  a  fountain  of  water  runs  in  the 
middle.  The  cathedral  is  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  splendid  structures  in  Mexico.  All  the 
streets  are  wide,  straight,  and  well  paved,  and 
the  houses  mostly  of  stone.  The  vegetation 
around  is  extremely  luxuriant,  producing  all  the 
fine  tropical  fruits ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  said 
to  be  very  indolent,  and  insensible  of  these  advan- 
tages. A  considerable  trade  is  here  carried  on 
in  sugar,  which,  as  well  as  tobacco,  flourishes 
in  this  neighbourhood.  Cordova  is  150  miles 
£.  N.  E.  of  Mexico.    Inhabitants  about  4000. 

CORD(yVAN,n.s.^       Fr.  cordovan;    Ital. 

Co'rdwain,  n.s.       ^cordovano;    Span,  cor- 

Cordwa'imer,  n.  s.  J  doban  ;  Swed.  kardo- 
van;  Dut.  kordewaine.  A  Spanish  leather.  It 
is  generally  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from 
Cordova.  Thomson,  however,  seems  disposed 
to  look  for  the  origin  of  it  in  two  Spanish  words, 
which  he  states  to  mean  sheep's  leather.  But  to 
this  there  are  two  objections,,  namely,  that  his 
Spanish  is  incorrect,  and  that  cordovan  is  not 
luade  (rom  sheep  skins.  Cordwainer  is  a  shoe- 
maker. 

His  here,  his  berde,  was  like  safroun. 
That  to  his  girdle  raoght  adown ; 
His  shoon  of  oordewane.        Chaucer,     Cant,   Takt. 

Buskins  he  wore  of  costliest  cordwayne, 
Piicht  upon  gold  and  paled  part  per  part. 
As  then  the  guize  was  for  each  gentle  swayne. 

Sfteraer.     Faerie  Qtiecne, 

CoRDWAfNERS,  or  CoRDiNERS,  is  Still  the  title 
of  the  incorporation  of  shoe-makers  in  Edin- 
burgh. The  first  of  the  above  etymologies  is 
best  warranted  :  for,  the  French  workmen  who 
prepare  the  corduas  are  still  called  corduan- 
niers. 

CORDUBA,  in  ancient  geography,  an  illus- 
trious city  of  Baetica,  on  the  right  or  north  side 
of  the  Baetis.    It  was  the  first  colony  sent  into 


those  parts  by  the  Romans,  and  named  Colonia 
Patricia,  because  at  first  inhabited  by  principal 
men,  both  of  the  Romans  and  natives.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Silius  Italicus  in  the  second  Punic 
war ;  and  hence  it  is  probable  the  first  Marcellus, 
and  not  the  second,  was  the  founder.  It  was  fa- 
mous for  the  birth  of  the  two  Senecas  and  Lucan^ 
and  fbr  its  rich  produce  in  oil.    See  Cordova. 

CORDUROY,  corde  du  roi  (Fr.),  in  manu- 
factures, a  stufi"  originally  formed  of  silk  clotli,. 
but  now  extensivelyimitated  in  cotton  in  our 
clothing  districts.  Thickset,  velveret,  and  vel- 
veteen, are  varieties  of  it;  and  the  comfortable 
cloUiing  made  from  it  for  the  poorer  classes,  are 
proofs  that  kingly  garments  like  all  others,  change 
their  owners.    See  Cotton  Manufacture. 

CORD  US  (Valerius),  a  learned  botanist,  the 
son  of  Ethcius  Cordus,  a  physician  and  poet  of 
Germany.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  study  of 
botany,  be  examinea  the  mountains  of  Germany, 
and  travelled  into  Italy ;  but  being  wounded  in 
the  leg  by  the  kick  of  a  horse,  died  at  Rome  in 
1544.  He  wrote  Remarks  on  Dioscorides,  and 
other  works. 

CORE,  n.  t,  Fr.  ccmr;  Lat  cor.  The  heart; 
the  central  part  of  any  thing ;  the  capsules  which 
contain  the  kernels  in  some  fruits,  as  in  the  ap- 
ple and  pear ;  the  pus  in  a  boil.  Bacon  also 
uses  it,  corruptly  from  the  French  corps,  to  signify 
a  body  or  collection. 

Give  me  that  man 

That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 

In  my  heart's  core ;  vy,  in  my  heart  of  heart. 

Shakipeare,     Hamlet* 

It  is  reported  that  trees,  watered  perpetually  with 
warm  water,  will  make  a  fruit  with  little  or  no  wre  or 
stone.  Bacon, 

He  was  more  doubtful  of  the  raising  of  forces  to  re- 
sist the  rebels,  than  of  the  resistance  itself ;  for  that 
he  was  in  a  core  of  people  whose  affections  he  sus- 
pected. Id.     Henry  VlL 

In  the  core  of  the  square  she  raised  a  tower  of  a 
furlong  high.  Raleigh's  History  of  the  World. 

Launce  the  sore. 
And  cot  the  head ;  for,  till  the  core  be  found. 
The  secret  vice  is  fed,  and  gathers  ground. 

Dryden's  Virgil. 

Dig  out  the  cores  below  the  surface.       Mort.  Husb, 

They  wasteful  eat. 

Through  buds  and  bark,  into  the  blackened  core. 

Thomson. 

Never  was  this  one  unextinguishable  truth  destroyed 
from  the  heart  of  man,  placed,  as  it  is,  in  the  very 
core  and  centre  of  it  by  his  Maker,  that  man  was  not 
made  the  property  of  man  ;  that  human  power  is  a 
trust  for  human  benefit ;  and  that  when  it  is  abused, 
revenge  becomes  justice,  if  not  the  bounden  duty  of 
the  injured.  Burhe, 

A  las  !  our  youi^  affections  run  to  waste. 
Or  water  but  the  desert ;  whence  arise 
The  weeds  of  dark  luxuriance,  tares  of  haste. 
Rank  at  the  core,  though  tempting  to  the  eyes. 

Byron,     Childe  Harobi. 
And  if  she  met  him,  though  she  smiled  no  more. 

She  looked  a  sadness  sweeter  than  her  smile. 
As  if  her  heart  had  deeper  thoughts  in  store 

She  must  tiot  own,  but  cherished  more  the  while 
For  that  compression  in  its  boming  core. 

Id.    Dim  Juan. 
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COSEA,  a  peDiosala  nortb-e»t  of  Ghina, 
between  9d°  and  109''  of  E.  long.,  and  between 
32^  and  46''  o€  N.  lat.^  said  by  the  Jesuits  to  be 
divided  into  eight  proTinces,  which  contain  foi^ 
cities  of  the  first  rank,  fifty-one  o£  the  second, 
and  serenty  of  the  third.    The  capital  is  Han- 
ching,  where  the  king  resides.    They  add  that 
the  people  are  well  made,  of  a  sweet  and  trac- 
table disposition,  fond  of  learning,  music,  and 
dancing;  and  in  general  resemble  the  Chinese; 
but  they  have  little  silk,  and  make  use  of  linen 
cloth  in  its  room.   Their  trade  consists  in  paper, 
pencils,  gold,  silver,  iron,  varnish,  sables,  &c. 
In  general  it  is  a  fertile  country,  though  abound- 
ing in  mountains,  and  tributary  to  China.    The 
voyage  of  captains  Hall  and  Maxwell  into  this, 
neighbourhood  has  proved  the  breadth  of  this  pe- 
ninsula to  be  les»  than  was  supposed,  as  a  great 
part  of  what  was  thought  its  western  coast,  proves 
to  consist  of  an  archipelago  of  innuraerskble  small 
idandi.    Its  length  may  now  be  taken  at  about 
400  miles^  and  its  average  breadth  ait  150 :  bat 
the  interior  is  still  only  known  by  accounts  re- 
ceived through  China,  and  those  of  Humel,  a 
Dutchman,  wbo  was  shipwrecked  here  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.    Accordhig 
to  these  acoounlB  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
paper  of  Corea  is  annually  imported  as  tribute 
mto  China.    It  is  made  of  cotton,  and  is  as 
strong  as  cloth,  being  written  upon  with  a  small 
hair  brush  or  pencil ;  but  must  be  covered  with 
alum-water  betore  it  can  be  written  upon  in  ^e 
European  manner.    It  is  not  purchased  by  the 
Chinese  for  writing,  but  for  filling  up  the  squares 
of  their  sash-windows ;  because,  when  oiled,  it 
resists  the  wind  and  rain  better  than  that  of 
China.    It  is  used  likewise  as  wrapping  paper ; 
and  is  said  to  be  sufficiently  tougn  to  serve  as 
the  finest  cotton  cloth  in  lining  clothes.    It  has 
also  tiiis  singular  property,  that  if  it  be  too  thick 
for  the  purpose  intended,  it  may  be  easily  split 
into  two  or  three  leaves.   Like  China,  Corea  nas 
its  men  of  letters,  who  form  a  distinct  class  by 
themselves,  and  undergo  a  similar  course  of  ex- 
aminations.   Its  written  language  i»  the  same, 
though  the  spoken  dialect  is  different.    The  Bri- 
tish vessels  in  sailing  along  this  coast  were  re- 
ceived hospitably,  and  a  friendly   intercourse 
took  place  with  several  chiefs ;  but  great  efforts 
were  made  to  prevent  the  officers  and  crews 
from  coming  on  shore ;  and  when  they  landed 
tfaejf  were,  with  a  singular  mixture  of  anxiety  and 
civility,  induced  as  soon  as  possible  to  re-embark. 
COREIA,  in  antiquity,  a  festival  in  honor  of 
Proserpine,  named  Core,   Kopn,  which  in  the 
Molossian  dialect  signifies  a  b&utiful  woman. 

CO-REIGNERS,  n.s.  Those  who  rule  or 
reign  in  conjunction. 

CORELLI,  (Archangelo),  a  famous  Italian 
musician  and  composer,  bom  at  Fusignano,  in 
Bologna,  in  1653.  About  1672  his  curiosity 
led  him  to  visit  Paris,  but,  notwithstanding  the 
character  which  he  brought  vrith  him,  he  was 
driven  back  to  Rome  by  LuUy,  whose  jealous 
temper  could  not  brook  so  formidable  a  rival. 
In  1680  he  visited  Germany,  and  met  with  a  re^ 
ception  suitable  to  his  merit  from  most  of  the 
German  princes,  particularly  the  elector  of  Ba- 
varia; in  whose  service  he  was  retained,  and 


contiaued  for  some  time.    Aftsr  about  4lve  yean 
stay  abroad  he  returned  to  Rome.    His  profi- 
ciency on  the  violin  was  so  great,  that  his  fame 
soon  spread  thramghout  Europe.    He  was  highly 
ftivorea  by  that  great  patron  of  poetry  and  music 
cardinal  Ottoboni,   and    regulated  the  musical 
academy  held  at  his  palace.    Here  Handel  be- 
came acquainted  with  him ;  and  a  serenata  of 
Handel's,  entitled  II  Triomfo  del  Tempo,  being 
perfi^rmed,  the  overture  was  in  a  style  so  new 
and  singular,  that  Corelli  was  confounded  in  his 
first  attempt  to  play  it.    While  Corelli  resided 
at  Rome,  many  persons  from  other  countries 
were  ambitious  of  becoming  his  disciples.    Of 
these  it  is  said  the  late  lord  Edgcumbe  was  one. 
Corelli  died  at  Rome  in  1717;  and  vras  buried 
in  the  chureh  of  the  Rotunda.    A  monument 
with  a  marble  bust  was  erected  to  his  memory 
by  PMiip  William,  count  palatine  of  tiie  Rhine, 
under  tlie  direction  of  cardinal  Ottoboni.    For 
many  years  nftdt  his  deaths  he  was  commemo- 
rated by  a  solemn  musical  performance  in  the 
Pantheon;  where  some  of  his  concertos  were 
performed  by  those  who  had  been  his  pupils,  in 
the  same  slow,  distinct,  and  firm  manner,  with- 
out graces,  in  which  they  were  played  by  the 
author  himself.    He  was  a  passionate  admirer  of 
pictures,  and  lived-  in  an  uninterrupted  fiieod- 
ship  wiUi  Cignani  and  Cario  Marat ;  who  pre- 
sented him  at  times  with  pictures,  both  of  meir 
own  painting,  and  by  other  misters :  whereby  he 
became  possessed  of  a  valuable  collection  of 
original  paintings ;  all  which,  together  with  aboat 
£6000  sterling,  he  left  to  his  nriend  Ottoboni; 
who,  reserving  the  pictures  to  himself,  generously 
distributed  the  rest  among  the  relations  of  the 
testator. 

COREOPSIS,  tick-seeded  sunflower,  a 
genus  of  the  poiygamia  frostanea  order,  and 
syvgenesia  class  of  plants,  natural  order  forty- 
ninth,  compositie.  Receptacle  is  paleaceous; 
pappus  two-homed :  cal.  erect  and  polypbylloas, 
surrounded  with  patent  radiated  leaflets  at  die 
base.  There  are  twenty-five  species,  most  of 
them  herbaceous  nereonials.  They  are  very 
fiowei^,  and  rise  from  three  to  eight  foet,  ter- 
minating by  clusters  of  compound  radiated 
flowers  of  a  ydlow  color.  They  have  all  peren- 
nial fibrous  roots,  and  anmial  stalks,  which  rise 
in  the  spring,  flower  from  July  to  October,  and 
decay  to  the  root  in  November.  The  flowers  are 
all  shaped  like  sun-flowers,  but  smaller,  and  aie 
very  ornamental.  They  are  easily  propagated 
by  slipping  or  dividing  the  roots  in  autumn, 
when  tne  stalks  decay;  planting  the  slips  at 
once  where  they  are  to  remain;  after  which 
they  require  only  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds, 
and  to  have  the  decayed  stalks  cut  annually  ia 
autumn. 

CORFE-CASTLE,  a  borough  and  market 
town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  si- 
tuated in  th^  centre  of  what  is  called  the  Isle  of 
Purbeck,  governed  by  the  mayor  and  barons, 
who  claim  the  same  privileges  as  the  cinque 
ports.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  castle,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  king  Edgar,  but  now  in  rains. 
Here  Edward,  king  of  England,  called  the 
Martyr,  was  murdered  by  order  of  Elfrida,  to 
obtain  the  throne  for  her  son  Ethelred.    It  sends 
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two  mmben  to  parliameot  The  town  is  built 
on  &  rising  ground  that  declims  to  the  east,  and 
coDsists  of  two  streets.  The  houses  are  mean, 
but  built  of  stone.  It  is  the  only  town  in  the 
island ;  and  its  parishes  are  ^ery  extensive.  Its 
only  trade  is  in  stone,  and  knit  stockings.  It  is 
separated  from  the  castle  by  a  stately  bridge  of 
four  veiy  high  arches  over  a  deep  dry  ditch.  It 
has  a  market  on  Thursday,  neafly  disused  ;  and 
fairs  on  Mav  12th,  and  Oct.  10th.  It  is  eighteen 
miles  S.S.W.  of  Poole,  and  116  west  of  London. 

CORFU,  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic,  near  the  coast  of  Al- 
bania, abont  fifteen  leagues  long,  and  eight 
broad;  anciently  known  under  the  names 
Scheria,  Phsacia,  Corcyra,  and  Drepane.  In 
the  best  days  of  Greece,  the  Corcyrians  formed 
a  powerfnl  republic ;  in  succeeding  times  it  be- 
longed to  the  king  of  Naples ;  and  was  after- 
wards sold  for  30,000  ducats  to  the  Venetians, 
who  maintained  a  fleet  of  galleys  in  the  port, 
and  a  strong  garrison,  to  defend  this  and  &e 
oeigbbooring  islands.  It  was  ceded  to  the 
French  republic  in  Oct.  1797,  by  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio ;  but  was  surrendered  by  capitula- 
tion to  the  united  forces  of  the  Turks  and  Russians 
on  the  3rd  of  March,  1799.  Tlie  island  contains 
above  50,000  inhabitants,  and  is  divided  into 
four  bailiwics^  or  governments.  The  air  is 
healthy,  the  land  fertile,  and  the  fruit  excellent. 
Citrons,  oranges,  and  the  most  delicious  grapes, 
honey,  wax,  and  oil,  are  exceedingly  abundant. 
Some  places  are  mountainous  and  barren,  and 
good  water  scarce.  The  manufacture  of  salt  is 
a  source  of  great  wealth,  as  well  as  employment 
to  the  inhabitants.  The  religious  establishment 
is  said  to  partake  partly  of  the  Greek,  and  pardy 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  rites.  The  latter  are 
followed  by  the  members  of  the  government. 
Under  the  Venetians  an  archbishop,  named  by 
the  senate,  was  appointed  by  the  pope.  The 
popnlation  of  Corfu  generally  profess  them- 
selves of  the  Greek  church,  at  the  bead  of  which 
is  a  protopapa,  chief  priest,  or  bishop,  chosen  by 
an  assembly  of  the  clergy  and  noblesse.  He  is 
of  a  noble  family,  and  distinguished  from  the 
chief  priests  of  the  other  Ionian  inlands  by  his 
title  of  great  protopapa.  On  his  election,  he 
generally  gives  an  elegant  and  expensive  enter- 
tainment to  the  higher  order  of  the  islanders,  who 
will  not  scruple,  we  are  told,  to  carry  away  part 
of  the  feast.  He  remains  in  office  five  years,  and 
then  returns  to  the  ordinary  class  of  papas. 

Superstition  and  unaccountable  vanity  predo- 
minate in  the  character  and  manners  of  the  Cor- 
fiotes.  On  the  slightest  provocation  any  one,  it 
is  said,  may  obtain  the  dreaded  anathema  of  the 
protopapa,  who,  on  receiving  a  sufficient  bribe, 
will  ap[>«ir  before  the  house  of  the  victim  at  the 
head  of^his  clergy,  habited  in  black,  and  preceded 
by  a  cruoifix  and  black  flag,  to  pronounce  the 
sentence.  Sometimes  the  anathematized  person 
obtains,  at  considerable  expense,  a  counter-ex- 
communication from  the  same  ecclesiastic ;  and 
sometimes  retaliates  by  the  use  of  the  poniard. 

Marriages  and  funerals,  in  Corfu,  are  cele- 
brated according  to  the  Greek  ritual.  To  pre- 
pare for  the  former  a  table  is  spread  in  the  best 
apartment,  on  which  a  Bible  is  laid  between  two 


WBE  tapen^  having  a  salyer  at  one  stde^  wkh  a 

g^ass  or  small  phial  of  wine  and  a  little  brand, 
and  on  the  other  a  salver  containing  A>se-eoloced 
garlands.  The  ceremony  being  perfonacdv  a. 
crovm  is  made,  by  interlacing  the  two  tapers^ 
and  is  placed  over  the  nuptial  bed.  The  bnde  is 
now  seen  dissolved  in  tears  in  order  to  express 
her  modesty ;  but  if,  at  the  moment  of  consent, 
any  byestander  shall  cast  three  knots  on  a  cord 
and  throw  it  in  the  fire,  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved that  the  husband  will  be  completely  ener- 
vated. 

Preparations  for  burial  are  made  the  instant 
a  person  expires,  and  scarcely  two  hours  elapse 
before  it  takes  place.  The  body  is  clothed  in 
the  best  apparel  it  ever  wore,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion nothing  but  the  head  and  hands  are  left  ex- 
posed. It  is  now  laid  on  carpeted  tressels,  with 
a  cushion  under  the  head  and  a  erncifix  in  the 
hands ;  the  wliole  being  covered^  if  the  person 
was  unmarried,  with  artificial  flowers.  *  At  the 
church,  after  the  funeral  service,  all  the  friends 
kiss  the  deceased,  at  the  same  time  nwieering 
over  him  in  a  low  whisper :  it  is  thongfat  a  great 
token  of  regard  to  a  stranger  to  invite  him  to  pay 
this  tribute  of  respect.  The  graves  are  fi^cpiently 
visited  and  crowned  with  flowers  for  the  first 
three  months  after  interment. 

CoKFv,  the  capital  of  the  above  hland,  the 
seat  of  a  bailiff,  a  proveditor,  a  captain^  &c.  and 
the  see  of  an  archbishop,  is  four  miles  in  ei** 
oumference ;  and  seated  on  the  east  coast.  It  is 
strongly  fortified,  and  usually  defended  by  a 
garrison  of  about  10,000  men.  A  nnmber  of 
excellent  brass  and  iron  cannon  are  mounted  on 
the  different  forts ;  and  the  works  have  been  much 
improved  by  major-general  Peterson.  In  thsf 
last  war  between  the  Venetians  and  the  Turks^ 
this  town  vras  attacked  by  an  army  of  80,009 
men,  and  attempted  to  be  stormed  several  times 
by  the  enemy ;  but  the  garrison,  which  consisted 
of  12,000  men,  under  the  command  of  count 
Schulenburg,  made  so  gallant  a  defence,  that 
they  obliged  them  to  raise  the  siege  with  cons»* 
derable  loss.  For  this  service  a  magnificent 
statue  was  erected  in  memory  of  the  count  fflf 
the  city  are  many  handsome  Greek  churches,  the 
principal  of  which  is  that  of  St.  Speridrone,  or 
the  cathedral ;  it  is  embellished  with  some  exceU 
lent  paintings,  and  is  most  superbly  ornamented. 
The  body  of  the  saint  is  preserved  entire  in  a 
rich  shrine  within  the  church.  It  is  deposited  in 
a  silver  coffin  ornamented  with  precious  stones; 
and  is  in  high  preservation,  tnougfa  the  saint 
died  at  Cyprus  above  700  years  ago.  The  Greeks, 
under  the  Venetian  government,  were  most  of 
them  such  fiinatics,  as  to  be  continually  offering 
their  devotions  ^t  this  slirine,  believing  that 
through  the  intercession  of  thesaint,they  would  ob* 
tain  all  their  wants,  and  that  by  ofierings  of  money 
their  sins  would  be  forgiven  them;  by  which 
means  the  church  had  amassed  an  immense  trea- 
sure. Corfu  has  a  good  harbour,and  a  considerable 
traffic.  The  chief  diversions  of  this  place  in 
winter  ar^  operas.  By  an  accidental  explosion  of 
one  of  the  powder  magazines  in  the  fortifications, 
towards  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
not  less  than  2000  persons  were  killed  and 
woumled ;  and  by  a  similar  catastrophe,  in  1789, 
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600  individuals  lost  their  lives,  four  galleys  and 
several  other  vessels  were  sunk  in  the  harbour, 
and  many  houses  shattered.  The  inhabitants 
have  erected  a  most  excellent  lazaretto,  and  are 
very  particular  in  their  precautions  against  the 
plague.    N.  lat,  39**  40',  E.  long.  19''  48*. 

CORIA'CEOUS,  adj.  Lat.  coriaceut.  Con- 
sisting of  leather;  of  a  substance  resembling 
leather. 

A  stronger  prqjeedle  motion  of  the  blood  most  oe- 
casion  greater  secretions  and  loss  of  liquid  parts,  and 
from  tbence  perhaps  spiasitade  and  coriaceous  concre- 
tions. Arbuthut  on  Aliments, 

CORIA'NDER,  n. «.  Lat.  coriandmm,  A 
plant. 

Israel  called  the  name  thereof  manna ;  and  it  was, 
like  coriander  seed,  white.  ■    Exodus  xiii.  31. 

The  species  are,  1.  Greater  coriamder;  2.  Smaller 
testicolated  coriander.  The  first  is  cultivated  for  the 
seeds,  wluch  are  used  in  medicine :  the  second  sort  is 
seldom  found.  MiUer, 

CORL^DRUM,  CoRiAHDER,  a  genus  of 
the  digynia  order,  and  pentandria  class  of  plants; 
natural  order  forty-finn,  nmbellats :  coa.  ra- 
diated ;  the  petals  infiexed-emarginated ;  the  in- 
volucrum universal  and  monophyllous;  thepar- 
tial  involucra  halved ;  the  fruit  spherical.  Tnere 
are  only  two  species,  both  herbaceous  annuals, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  useful  for  the  kitchen, 
and  the  seeds  for  medicine.  Both  species  have 
divided  small  leaves,  somewhat  resembling  pars- 
ley. The  species  roost  generally  cultivated  is 
the  C.  sativum :  it  has  a  small  fibrous  white  root, 
crowned  by  many  parted  leaves,  having  broadish 
segments ;  and  in  the  centre  an  upright,  round, 
branchy  stalk,  two  feet  high,  having  all  the 
branches  terminated  by  umbels  of  flowers,  which 
are  succeeded  bv  globular  fruit.  It  is  propa- 
gated by  seeds,  which  ought  to  he  sown  in  March, 
either  in  drills  a  foot  asunder,  or  by  broad  cast, 
and  then  raked  in.  When  the  plants  are  an  inch 
or  two  high,  they  should  be  hcyed  to  six  or  eight 
inches  distance.  The  seeds  when  fresh  have  a 
strong  disagreeable  smell,  which  improves  by 
drying,  and  becomes  sufficiently  grateful :  they 
are  recommended  as  carminative  and  stomachic. 
They  are  also  much  used  by  the  brewers  boUi  in 
England  and  Holland,  to  give  a  flavor  to  their 
strongest  beer.  The  ancients  had  an  idea,  that 
the  juice  of  coriander  would  deprive  people  of 
their  senses,  and  even  of  life.  The  leaves  are 
sometimes  used  for  culinary  purooses  in  soups, 
and  as  an  ingredient  in  salads ;  out  as  they  are 
of  a  fetid  smell,  they  are  not  esteemed  in  this 
countiy. 

CORIARIA,  the  tanners',  or  myrtle-leafed 
sumach,  a  genus  of  the  decandria  order,  and 
dioecia  class  of  plants.  Male/CAL.  pentaphyll- 
ous:  coR.  pentapetalous,  very  like  the  calyx, 
and  united  with  it;  the  anthers  bipartite.  FemaJe, 
CAL.  pentapbyllous ;  the  styles  five,  seeds  five, 
covered  with  five  succulent  petals,  forming  alto- 
gether the  resemblance  of  a  berry.  There  are 
three  species :  C.  foemina,  and  C.  myrtifolia, 
are  both  natives  of  the  south  of'  France,  but  the 
latter  is  most  commonly  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  a  pretty  ornamental  plant,  with  a 
shrubby  pithy  brown  stem,  closely  branching 


from  the  bottom,  and  forms  a  bushy  head  three 
or  four  feet  over,  thickly  garnished  vrith  oblong, 
pointed,  bright  green  leaves,  having  small  spikes 
of  whitish  flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
It  is  easily  propagated  by  suckers  from  the  root, 
which  it  affords  plentifully,  and  may  be  taken  off 
with  fibres  every  autumn  or  winter.  It  may  be 
also  propagated  by  layers  in  autumn,  which  will 
take  root  in  a  year.  It  is  much  used  in  the  south 
of  France,  where  it  naturally  KTOWs,  for  tanning 
of  leather,  whence  its  name  of  tanners'  sumach. 
It  also  dyes  a  beautiful  black  color.  The  berries 
are  dangerous,  and  when  eaten  generally  ocoasioii 
vertigoes  and  epilepsies.  The  old  leaves  have 
the  same  effect  upon  cattle  that  eat  them,  but  the 
young  leaves  are  innocent. 

CORIDOR,  Italian  and  Spanish,  in  ardiiteo- 
ture,  a  gallery  or  long  aisle  round  a  building, 
leading  to  several  chambers  at  a  distance  firom 
each  omer,  sometimes  wholly  enclosed,  and  8ome> 
times  open  on  one  side.. 

CoRiDOR,  or  Corridor,  in  fortification,  a 
road  or  way  along  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  vrith- 
out  side,  about  twenty  yards  brOad,  enoomnaas- 
ing  the  whole  fortification.  It  is  also  called  the 
covert  way,  because  covered  with  a  glacis,  or 
esplanade,  serving  as  a  parapet. 

CORINNA,  a  celebrated  Theban  poetess,  who 
is  said  to  have  gained  the  prize  in  competitioo 
with  Pindar  himself,  five  different  times.  She 
flourished  about  A.A.C.  450,  and  wrote  fifly 
books  of  epierams. 

CORINGA,  a  sea-port  in  the  Northern  Circan 
of  Hindostan,  district  of  Rajahmundry,  on  the 
western^  side  of  the  bay  of  Bengal.  It  is 
reckoned  a  very  safe  port  for  middling-sized 
vessels  during  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  has 
lately  been  improved  by  a  wet  dock.  It  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  witli  Bengal  and  Pegu 
in  teak  wood,  salt,  and  piece  goods.  The  French 
were  first  established  here,  and  part  of  their  &c- 
tory  remains,  but  the  English  obtained  poesei- 
sion  of  the  place,  together  with  the  district  in 
1759,  and  established  a  factory  at  Ingeram,  five 
miles  to  the  south.  In  1787  the  greater  part  of 
the  town,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  inhabit 
tants  were  swept  away  by  a  dreadful  inundation 
from  the  sea. 

CCRINTH,  n.  «.  >     From  the  city  of  that 

CoRi'NTHiA]r,a4;. )  name  in  Greece.  A  small 
fruit,  commonly  odled  currant :  that  which  be- 
longs to,  or  is  derived  from,  Corinth. 

Now  will  the  corinths,  now  the  rasps,  supply 

Delicious  draughU.  PJUIipv. 

The  chief  riches  of  Zant  consist  in  conmAs,  wkkh 
the  inhabitants  have  in  great  quantities. 


CORINTH,  a  celebrated  city  of  antiquity,  for 
some  time  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  Greek 
cities.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  1514 
years  before  Christ,  by  Sisyphus  the  son  of 
i£olus,  and  grandfather  of  Ulysses.  Various 
reasons  are  given  for  its  name,  but  most  authors 
derive  it  from  Corinthus,  the  son  of  Pelops.  It 
was  situated  in  the  south  part  of  the  Isthmus 
which  joins  the  Peloponnesus  to  the  Gontioent. 
As  the  genius  of  tlie  Corinthians  led  them  to  com- 
merce rather  than  martial  exploits,  their  city  be- 
came the  finest  in  all  Greece.    It  was  adoned 
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witb  the  most  siimptQOus  buildings,  as  temples; 
palaces,  theatres,  porticoes,  &c.  all  enriched  With 
a  beautiful  kind  of  column,  which  was  called 
Corinthian,  from  this  city.  But  though  the  Coi^ 
inthians  seldom  or  never  engaged  in  a  war  with 
a  riew  of  enlarging,  but  rather  of  defending  their 
little  state,  they  did  not  forget  to  cultivate  a  good 
discipline  both  in  time  of  peace  and  of  war. 
Hence  many  brave  and  experienced  generals 
ha?e  been  furnished  by  Corinth  to  the  other 
Grecian  cities,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the 
latter  to  prefer  a  Corinthian  general  to  any  of 
their  own.  This  city  continued  to  preserve  its 
liberty  till  AA.C.  146,  when  it  was  pillaged  and 
burnt  by  the  Romans.  It  was  at  tnat  time  the 
strongest  place  in  the  world;  but  the  inhabitants 
were  so  aisheartened  by  a  preceding  defeat,  and 
the  deadi  of  their  general,  that  they  had  not  the 
presence  of  mind  even  to  shut  their  gates.  The 
Roman  consul,  Mummius,  was  so  much  sur- 
prised at  this,  that  at  first  he  could  scarce  believe 
It;  but  afterwards,  fearing  an  ambuscade,  he 
advanced  with  all  possible  caution.  As  he  met 
with  no  resistance,  his  soldiers  had  nothing  to 
do  btit  destroy  the  few  inhabitants  who  had  not 
fled,  and  plunder  the  city.  The  men  who  had 
staid,  were  all  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  women 
were  sold  for  slaves.  After  this  the  city  was 
ransacked  by  the  greedy  soldiers,  and  the  spoils 
were  said  to  have  been  immense.  There  were 
more  vessels  of  all  sorts  of  metal,  more  fine  pic- 
tures and  statues,  done  by  the  greatest  masters, 
in  Corinth,  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  world. 
All  the  princes  of  Europe  and  Asia,  who  had  any 
taste  in  painting  and  sculpture,  furnished  them- 
selves here  with  their  richest  movables :  here  were 
cast  the  finest  statues  for  temples  and  palaces, 
and  all  the  liberal  arts  brought  to  their  Greatest 
perfection.  Many  inestimable  pieces  of  the  most 
ramous  painters  and  statuaries  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  ignorant  soldiers,  who  either  destroyed 
them,  or  parted  with  them  for  trifles.  Polybius, 
the  historian,  was  an  eye  witness  to  this  bar- 
barism of  the  Romans.  He  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  see  two  of  them  playing  at  dice  on  a  fa- 
mous picture  of  Aristides,  which  was  accounted 
one  01  the  wonders  of  the  world.  The  piece 
was  a  Bacchus,  so  exquisitely  done  that  it  was 
proverbially  said  of  any  extraordinary  per- 
lonnance,  *  It  is  as  well  done  as  the  Bacchus  of 
Aristides.'  This  masterly  piece  of  painting, 
however,  the  soldiers  willingly  exchanged  for  a 
more  convenient  table  to  play  upon ;  but  when 
the  spoils  of  Corinth  were  put  up  to  sale,  Attains 
^g  of  Pergamus  offered  for  it  600,000  sesterces, 
D&ir  £5000  of  our  money.  Mummius  was  sur- 
prised at  the  high  price  offered  for  it,  and  ima- 
gined there  must  be  some  magical  virtue  in  it. 
He  therefore  interposed  his  authority  and  carried 
it  to  Rome,  notwithstanding  the  complaints  of 
Attains.  Here  this  famous  picture  was  lodged 
in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  where  it  vwa  at  last 
destroyed  by  fire,  together  with  the  temple. 
Another  extraordinary  instance  of  the  stupidity 
of  Mummius  is,  that  when  the  pictures  were 
put  on  board  the  transports,  he  told  the  mas- 
ters of  the  vessels  very  seriously,  that  if  any 
of  the  things  were  either  lost  or  spoiled,  he 
would  oblige  them  to  find  others  at  their  own 


cost ;  as  if  any  other  pieces  could  have  supplied 
.the  loss  of  those  inestimable  originals,  done  by 
the  greatest  masters  in  Greece.  When  the  city 
was  thoroughly  pillaged,  fire  was  set  to  all  the 
comers  of  it  at  tne  same  time.  The  flames  grew 
more  violent  as  they  drew  near  the  centre,  and 
uniting  there  made  one  prodigious  conflagration. 
At  this  time  the  fiuiiOtts  metalline  mixture  is  said 
to  have  been  made,  which  could  never  afterwards 
be  imitated  by  art.  The  gold,  silver,  and  brass, 
which  the  Corinthians  nad  concealed,  were 
melted,  and  ran  down  the  streets  in  streams; 
and,  when  the  flames  were  extinguished,  a  new 
metal  was  found,  composed  of  several  different 
ones,  and  greatly  esteemed  in  after  ages.  Corinth 
lay  desolate  until  Julius  Ceesar  settled  there  a 
Roman  colony :  when,  in  removing  the  rubbish 
and  digging,  many  vases  were  found  of  brass, 
or  earth  finely  embossed.  The  prices  given  for 
these  curiosities  excited  industry  in  the  new  in- 
habitants. They  left  no  burving-place  unex- 
amined ;  and  Rome,  it  is  said,  was  filled  with 
the  furniture  of  the  sepulchres  of  Corinth.  Strabo 
was  at  Corinth  soon  after  its  restoration  by  the 
Romans,  and  describes  the  Acrocorinthus,  and 
its  surrounding  wall,  as  including  a  circuit  of 
nearly  eleven  miles ;  the  temple  of  Venus,  &c. 
Strabo  saw  likewise  Cleonae  from  thence.  Cen- 
chrea  wzs  then  a  village.  Lechaeum  had  some 
inhabitants. 

Corinth  had  flounshed  217  years  when  it  was 
visited  by  Pausanias.  It  had  then  a  few  antiqui- 
ties, many  temples  and  statues,  especially  about 
the  Agora,  or  market  place,  and  several  baths. 
The  emperor  Adrian  ratroduced  water  from  a 
famous  spring  at  Stymphalus  in  Arcadia ;  and  it 
had  various  fountains  alike  copious  and  orna- 
mental. The  stream  of  one  issued  from*  a  dol- 
phin, on  which  was  a  brazen  Neptune ;  of  another, 
from  the  hoof  of  Pegasus,  on  whom  Bellerophon 
was  mounted.  On  3ie  right  hand,  coming  along 
the  road  leading  from  the  market-place  towards 
Sicyon,  was  the  odeum  and  the  theatre^y  which 
was  a  temple  of  Minerva.  The  oldlgybnasium 
was  at  a  aistance.  Going  from  the  market-place 
towards  Lechsum  was  a  gate,  on  which  were 
placed  Phaeton  and  the  Sun  in  gilded  chariots. 
Pirene  entered  a  fountain  of  white  marble,  from 
which  the  current  passed  in  an  open  channel. 
They  supposed  the  metal  called  Corinthian 
brass  to  nave  been  immerged  while  red-hot  in 
this  water.  On  the  way  up  to  the  Acrocorin- 
thus were  temples,  statues,  and  altars ;  and  the 
gate  next  Tenea,  a  village  with  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
sixty  stadia  or  seven  miles  and  a  half  distant,  on 
the  road  t6  Mycense.  At  LechsBum  were  a 
temple  and  a  brazen  image  of  Neptune.  At 
Cenchrefe  were  temples;  and  by  the  way  from 
the  city  a  grove  of  cypress  trees,  sepulchres,  and 
monuments.  Opposite  was  the  Bath  of  Helen, 
tepid  and  salt  water,  flowing  plentifully  from  a 
rock  into  the  sea.  Mummius  had  ruined  the 
theatre  of  Corinth,  and  the  munificence  of  the 
great  Athenian,  AtticuS  Herodes,  was  displayed 
in  an  edifice  with  a  roof  inferior  to  few  of  the 
most  celebrated  structures  in  Greece.  The  Ro- 
man colony  was  destined  to  suffer  the  same  cala- 
mity as  the  Greek  city,  and  from  a  conqueror 
more  terrible  tluin  Mummius,  Alaric  the  savage 
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ditstro^er  of  Athens  aad  gllOreeoe.  In  a  country  • 
harassed  with  frequent  Wftrs^  as  the  Peloponnesus 
has  since  been,  the  Acrocorinthus  was  a  post  too 
consequential  to  be  neglected*  It  was  besieged 
and  taken  in  1549  by  Mahomet  II.;  the  lords 
of  the  Morea,  brothers  of  Constantine  XIII.  re- 
fusing payment  of  the  arrears  of  the  tribute, 
which  had  been  imposed  by  Amurath  II.  in  1447. 
The  country  now  became  subject  to  the  Turks, 
except  such  maritime  places  as  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Venetians ;  and  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  were  carried  away  to  Constan- 
tinople. Corinth,  with  the  Morea,  was  yielded 
to  the  republic  at  the  conclusion  of  die  war  in 
1698,  and  again  by  it  to  the  Turks  in  1715. 

Corinth,  now  called  Corantho  and  Gemme,  is 
of  considerable  extent,  standing  on  high  ground, 
beneath  the  Acrocorinthus,  with  an  easy  descent 
towards  the  gulph  of  Lepanto;  the  houses  being 
scattered,  or  in  groups,  except  in  the  bazaar  or 
market-place.  Cypresses,  among  which  tower 
the  domes  of  mosques,  with  coni^fields,  and 
l^ardens  of  lemon  and  orange  trees,  are  inters 
spersed.  The  air  is  reputed  bad  in  summer^  and 
in  autumn  exceedingW  unhealthy.  A  modem 
traveller  relates  that,  from  the  top  of  the  Acro- 
corinthus, he  enjoyed  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
prospects  which  the  world  can  afford.  He  con- 
jectured the  walls  to  be  about  two  miles  in  com- 
pass, enclosing  mosques,  with  houses  and  churches 
mostly  in  ruins.  An  hour  was  consumed  in 
going  up  on  horseback.  It  was  a  mile  to  th# 
foot  of  tne  hill ;  and  from  thence  the  way  was 
very  steep,  with  many  traverses.  The  iamilies 
living  below  were  much  infested  by  corsairs. 
Dr.  Clarke  represents  it  as  a  straggling  place. 
Above  the  bazaar  are  some  beautiful  relics  of  a 
temole,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  honor 
of  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus.  The  Doric 
order  pervades  the  building,  which,  in  the  time 
of  Sir  G.  Wheler,  had  eleven  pillars;  but  the 
governor  of  the  fortress  had  -blown  up  four  of 
uiem  a  short  time  before  Dr.  Clarke  visited  Co- 
zinth.  Five  out.of  the  remaining  seven  support 
an  entablature,  and  each  consists  of  one  entire 
piece  of  stone ;  but  their  dimensions  are  not  ac- 
curately Doric.  This  distinguished  traveller  con^ 
jectures  that  he  fQund  the  site  of  Schcenus,  where 
the  ancient  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated,  near 
the  spot  where  the  Isthmian  wall  makes  a  sudden 
turn  from  the  Corinthian  (or  Crisssan)  to  the 
Saronic  Gulf,  .bearing  away  towards  Mount 
Oneus  and  embracing  the  whole  of  the  port 
of  Scheenus.  The  ruins  of  the  temple,  stadium, 
Theatre,  and  wells,  and  other  indications  of  the 
Isthmian  town,  surround  this  port,  and  are  for 
the  most  part  situated  upon  its  sides,  sloping 
tawards  the  sea.  The  remains  of  the  temple  (J 
Neptune  are  to  the  west  end  of  the  Isthmian  wall ; 
ana  a  Greek  chapel,  sdso  in  a  ruined  state,  now 
stands  upon  the  area  of  the  temple.  It  is  built 
of  white  limestone,  and  the  worxmanship  of  its 
.ornamental  parts  is  extremely  beautiful.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  but 
all  its  columns  and  tntabktures  have  fallen.  To 
the  south  wall  of  its  area  adjoined  the  theatre ; 
the  coilon  of  which,  almost  filled  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  yet  re- 
mains, fiu^ing  the  port.    Wes*  of  the  theatre  w 


the^St^dium,  at  right  angles  to  ^Isthmian  wsdl, 
it  has  very  h  igh  walls,  and  the  stone  front  woik,  ud 
some  of  its  benches,  remain  at  the  upper  end.  It 
extends  east  and  west,  parallel  to  one  side  of  the 
area  of  the  temple.  Just  at  the  place  where  tbe 
Isthmian  wall  joins  Mount  Oneus,  there  is  a  tu- 
mulus, which  is,  perhaps,  that  supposed  to  con- 
tain the  body  of  Melicertes,  in  honor  of  whom 
the  Isthmian  Games  were  celebrated,  above  1300 
7ears  before  the  Christian  era.  It  stands  on 
a  very  conspicuous  eminence  above  the  wall, 
which  here  passes  towards  theS.S.£.  quite  to  the 
port.     TraveU,  vol.  vi. 

Corinth,  the  JEstbicu^  of,  is  a  neck  of  laod 
in  the  Morea,  which  joins  the  Morea  to  Greece, 
and  reaches  from  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  to  that  of 
Egina.  The  n^rowest  part  of  it  is  six  milss 
over. 

CORINTEIA,  the  daughter  of  Dibatas,  a 
native  of  Sicyon  or  Corinth,  and  daughter  of  a 
potter  there.  She  is  said  to  have  sketched  th^ 
profile  of  her  sleeping  lover  on  a  wall,  by  lamp- 
light, and  afterwards  to  have  made  a  model  of 
clay.  This  incident,  said  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
arts  of  design  among  the  Greeks,  is  thus  beaoti- 
fully  allud^  to  by  Montgomery  : — 

Trembling  with  eztacj  of  thought. 

Behold  the  Grecian  maid. 
Whom  love's  enchanting  impnlae  Utt|ht 

To  trace  a  slomberer's  shade. 
Sweet  are  the  tbefu  of  loye  ;-<4be  atole 

His  imago  while  he  lay, 
.Kindled  the  shadow  to  a  so.nl. 

And  breathed  that  soal  throngh  day. 

Corinthia  lived  six  or  seven  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era. 

CORrNTHIAN,  n.  s.  &  adj.  A  native  of  Co- 
rinth ;  a  licentious  person.  Relating  to  Corinth, 
or  the  licentious  manners  of  Corinth.  For  the 
order,  see  Architecture. 

0  ye  Corinthiant,  oar  month  is  open  to  yoa,  cur 
heart  is  enlarged.  .2  Cor.  vi.  11. 

1  am  to  fwoad.  Jack,  b*kc  FalstafF,  bat  a  Cormthkm, 
a  lad  of  metal. 

Shahjmn.    King  Hwiy  IV.  Part  I. 

Tbe  ^ge  and  iheumatick  old  prelatess.  with  all  her 
young  Corinthkm  laity.  iiiitm. 

Behind  these  figures  are  large  columns  of  the  d>- 
ruUhian  order,  adorned  with  fruits  and  flowers. 

Drgien. 

CORIO  (Bemardine),  an  Italian  historian,  of 
an  illustrious  family,  bom  at  Milan,  in  1460. 
He  was  secretary  of  state  to  that  duchy ;  and 
the  D.  Lewis  Sforza  appointed  him  to  write  the 
history  of  Milan.  He  aied  in  1500.  The  best 
edition  of  his  history  is  that  of  1603,  in  foh(«. 
It  is  printed  in  Italian,  and  is  very  scarce. 

CORIOLANUS  (Caius  Marcius),  a  famou 
Roman  general;  who  took  Corioli,  whence  his 
surname :  but  who,  at  last,  was  banished  from 
Rome  by  the  tribune  Decius.  He  went  to  the 
Volsci,  and  persuading  them  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  Romans,  they  encamped  within  four 
miles  of  the  city.  He  would  not  listen  to  pro- 
posals of  peace  till  he  was  prevailed  upon  br 
his  wife  Veturia,  and  his  mother  Volumnia,  who 
were  followed  by  all  the  Roman  ladies  in  tear^ 
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He  iras  put  to  dealh  by  the  Volsci  as  a  traitor 
that  bad  made  Ihem  quit  their  conquest;  upom 
vbichthe  Roman  ladies  went  into  oaouming; 
aad  in  the  same  place  where  his  blood  was  shed 
a  temple  was  consecrated  to  Feminine  Viitua. 
See  Rome. 

CORIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order  and  pentandria  class  of  plants :  cor.  raa- 
nopetalous  and  irregular;  gal.  piiokly:  caps. 
qninquevalved ;  superior.  There  is  only  one 
species,  viz.  the  C.  iVIonspeliensis,  or  blue  mari- 
time Goris  of  Montpelier.  There  are  two  ▼»- 
rieties,  one  with  a  red,  and  the  other  with  a 
white  flower ;  bat  these  are  onlv  accidental,  and 
arise  from  the  same  seeds.  They  grow  wild  in 
raotit  places  in  the  south  of  France ;  they  seldom 
exceea  six  inches  high,  and  spread  near  the  aixr- 
fiK^eof  the  ground  like  heath;  in  June,  when 
fiiU  of  flowers,  they  make  a  very  pretty  appear- 
aace.  They  mav  be  propagated  by  sowing  their 
seeds  in  a  bed  of  fresh  earth,  and  afterwanb  re- 
moving the  young  plants,  some  into  pots,  and 
others  into  a  warm  border. 

CORISPERMUM,  iickseed,  a  genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  and  moaandria  class  of  plants ; 
natural  order  twelfth,  holoracese :  cal.  none : 
P£T.  two:  SEBO  one,  oval  and  naked.  There 
are  two  species;  neither  of  them  remarkable 
for  beau^. 

CORITANI,  an  ancient  people  of  Britain, 
who  possessed  the  inland  parts  now  included  in 
the  counties  of  Northampton,  Leicester,  Rutland, 
Lincoln,  Nottii^ham,  and  Derby. 

CORITAL,  -\     Lat    rivaUt. 

CobbiVal,  v.  a.,  n.  i.  &  adj,  t  to   assume    an 

CoBBi'vALRT,  n.  s.  ^equality    with; 

CoBBi'vALSHrp,  n.  s.  J  to  endeavour  to 

attain  the  same   object     A  competitor;   that 
which  rivals  or  competes  with. 

Where's  then  the  saney  boat. 
Whose  weak  ontimberad  sides  but  even  now 


greatness. 

Shakapean.     TnUm  and  Cretddm. 
And  many  more  eorrkaU,  and  dear  men 
(K  estimation  and  command  in  arms. 

Id.     IHemrylV. 
Not  thinking,  perhaps,  that  this  would  be  to  erect  a 
power  eqoal  and  oorrimi  with  that  of  God. 

BitKop  Fleetwood, 
CORK,v.  a.  k.n.  t,"^  Span,  corcho  ;  Dut. 
Co'bky,  adj,  ^korch  ;  Ger.  kork ;  Lat. 

Co'kkimg  pin.  J  corflx.  The  tree  de- 
scribed in  the  next  article ;  a  stopper  for  a  bottle 
made  from  the  exterior  bark  ot  the  cork-tree. 
To  stop  with,  or  elevate  upon,  cork.  Consisting 
o(  or  resembling,  cork.  A  corking-pin  is  a  pin 
of  the  largest  size ;  so  called,  perhaps,  from  its 
beiog  MsA  for  the  purpose  of  festening  up  any 
thing  securely. 

I  pr'ytbee  take  the  cork  oat  of  thy  month,  that  I 

Bay  drink  thy  tidings.     Shahpeam,    At  You  Like  Is. 

Bind  £Mt  his  corky  arms.  Id,     King  Lear. 

And  tread  on  corked  stilts  a  prisoner's  pace. 
And  make  their  napkin  for  their  spitting  place. 

HaU. 
Be  sore,  nay  very  sore,  thy  cork  be  good ; 
Then  fatore  ages  shall  of  Peggy  tell, 
Ihafc  nymph  that  brewed  and  bottled  ale  so  well. 

King, 


Norstap,  for  one  bad  oerA,  his  bntier's  pay. 

Pope. 
When  youipnt  a  dean  pillow-case  on  your  lady's 
pillow,  be  sore  to  fasten  it  well  with  thvee  toHung^ 
pmup  that  it  may  not  fall  o£f  in  the  night. 

Swift't  Direaiiotutothe  Chambermaid. 

The  oork  tree  grows  near  the  Pyvenean  hills,  and 
in  several  parts  of  Italy,  and  the  north  of  Kew  Eng- 
land. 


So  the  cold  rfll'fram  Cintia's  sleepy  sides. 
Headlong,  abrupt,  in  barren  chanst^b  glides  ; 
Round  the  rent  diib  the  bark-bonnd  8aber  spreads. 
And  lazy  monks  redine  on  oorky  beds.  Honmn* 

Young  Juan  wandered  by  the  ^asey  brooks. 
Thinking  unutterable  things ;  he  threw 

Himself  at  length  within  the  leafy  nooks 
.Where  the  wfld  branch  of  the  oork  forest  grew. 
Bjfren,     DonJman, 

CoBK,  the  largest  county  in  Ireland,  is  situated 
in  the  province  of  Monster,  and  has  in  it  a  ci^ 
of  ^e  same  name,  with  the  united  sees  of  Cork 
and  Boss.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Li- 
merick, on  the  west  by  Kerry,  on  the  south  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  east  by  Waier- 
ford.  Its  neatest  length  is  108,  and  its  average 
breadth  fitly-six,  English  miles.  It  contains 
269  parishes,  twenty-two  baronies,  and  three 
boroughs ;  and  returns  seven  members  to  parlia- 
ment. Anciently  the  principality  of  the  M^Car- 
ty*s  it  was  converted  into  a  shne  by  king  John,  the 
first  English  lord  of  Ireland  :  and  it  abounds  in 
military  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  as  well  as 
natural  curiosities.  The  surface  of  the  country 
is  finely  diversified ;  in  one  place  presenting  the 
boldest  pictures  imaginable,  as  at  Glenganff  and 
Gougane  Barra;  in  another,  a  continuous  plain. 
The  rivers  are  the  Lee,  BUckwater,  Ouvain, 
Antreg,  &c.  The  harbours  are  the  deepest  and 
best  sheltered  in  Ireland.  Within  a  compara^ 
tively  short  period,  this  county  has  undergone 
considerable  change  in  its  magisterial  or  civil 
government,  and  also  in  statistiod  improvement. 
It  has  been  divided  into  two  ridings,  east  and 
west,  and  subjected  to  the  judicial  authority  of 
two  barristers;  an  obvious  advantage  to  the 
speedy  administration  of  justice ;  and  its  inac- 
cessible districts,  which  were  many  and  wide- 
spread, have  been  brought  within  a  few  hours 
reach  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  county. 
The  road,  for  instance  from  listowel  to  Cork,  sixty- 
seven  English  miles,  through  the  beautiful  and 
romantic  scenery  of  the  Bogra  mountains^  saves 
thirty-six  miles,  passes  tlirough  a  region  hitherto 
inaccessible,  and  reaches  a  summit  level  of  900 
feet,  by  an  ascent  of  only  one  foot  in  sixty.  The 
K»d  from  Newmarket  to  Charleville,  fouiteen 
English  miles,  also  through  a  hitherto  unexplored 
country,  is  also  a  great  improvement,  as  is  the 
projected  road  from  Tralee  to  Cork,  by  Castle 
Island,  to  fall  in  vrith  the  Bogra  road  at  Bantyre 
Bridge,  being  only  sixty-one  miles,  while  the 
present  road  measures  seventy-eight  English 
miles. 

The  mineral  productions  of  Cork  are  con- 
siderable; amongst  the  valuable  districts  of  this 
class  is  Dromagh,  the  property  of  N.  P.  Leader, 
Esq.,  a  coal-field  of  great  extent.  Here  culm 
and  cod  are  raised  by  360  laborers,  supporting 
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thereby  aoout  1000  loub:  20,000  hone  loads 
ve  sold  annually  at  the  pit  mouth.  This  coal 
is  chiefly  used  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
upwards  of  40,000  acres  of  land,  m  that  neigh- 
bourhood, derive  the  advantage  of  its  vicinity. 
Potters*  day  abounds  here,  and  good  coarse  pot- 
tery is  novr  manuflBLCtured,  and  finds  a  speedy 
sale  at  Mallow  and  elsewhere.  In  1826  bolting 
mills  were  erected,  and  a  distillery  is  building 
contiguous  to  the  colleries.  Dromagh  is  distant 
from  Cork  thirty  miles;  from  Mallow  twelve; 
from  Killaniey  twenty-five ;  from  Tralee  thirty- 
five,  and  lies  on  the  direct  road  from  Cork  to 
Tralee.  The  mines  of  Cappagh,  six  miles  south- 
west of  Skibborean,  have  been  leased  by  lord 
Audley  to  the  Mining  Company  of  Ireland,  and 
have  been  found  singularly  productive ;  the  dres- 
sed ore  shipped  from  Roaring- Water  Bay  con- 
tiguous to  the  mine,  having  brought  a  higher 
price  at  Swansea,  than  the  copper  ore  of  Corn- 
wall. A  second  copper  mine«  of  even  greater 
Sromise,  lies  four  miles  west  of  Beerhaven,  from 
lis  mine  (in  1826)  £10,000  worth  of  ore  was 
exported  to  Swansea.  There  is  a  slate  quarry 
at  Glandore,  now  at  full  work,  leased  to  the  Im- 
perial Mining  Company.  The  pier  erected  in 
this  little  harbour  oy  the  Fishery  Board,  has 
proved  peculiarly  advantageous,  as  an  export 
quay  for  the  Glandore  slates.  The  principal 
coast  improvements  are  the  piers  erected  by  the 
Fishexy  Board,  the  most  useful  of  which  are 
those  at  Castlehaven,  Cionakil^,  and  Dunwor- 
1^.  At  the  first  of  these  stations  a  breakwater 
and  pier  have  been  constructed,  affording  shelter 
and  safe  lying,  in  fourteen '  feet  depth  at  low 
water.  There  is  nine  feet  of  water  at  Clonakilty 
pier,  at  a  place  called  Ring,  and  sometimes 
raugheen;  the  safest  approach  is  between  the 
east  side  of  Inirdoney  and  Arundel  Castle.  At 
Dunworley  Cove,  brides  a  pier,  there  is  also  an 
inner  basin,  formed  from  a  noxious  morass, 
where  vessels  may  now  float  in  safety  at  high 
water,  and  lie  securely  on  the  strand  at  ebb,  when 
they  are  also  conveniently  disposed  for  repair- 
ing. The  ebb  current  from  this  basin  forms  the 
channel  of  communication  between  it  and  the 
Cove. 

Cork,  a  city  of  Ireland,  the  second  in  that 
country,  and  the  capital  of  the  county  of  this 
name,  stands  partly  on  an  island  in  the  river 
Lee,  and  is  said  to  be  coeval  with  the  foundation 
of  its  cathedral  (St.  Finhar's),  i.e.  in  th'e  sixth 
century.  The  ancient  city  stood  entirely  on  the 
isknd ;  was  approached  by  two  bridges,  one  at 
either  end,  and  was  intersected  by  canals,  or 
rather  branches  of  the  river,  somewhat  resemb- 
ling a  Dutch  town.  These  canals  are  now  filled 
up,  the  town  extends  along  the  opposite  banks : 
there  are  Parliament,  Patrick^s,  New,  and 
Clarke's  bridges,  thrown  across  the  Lee,  and  a 
grant  has  lately  been  made  for  the  erection  of  an 
additional  bridge,  having  one  arch  of  cast  metal, 
turning  on  a  swivd,  so  as  not  to  impede  the 
navigation.  Wide  and  handsome  streets  are  now 
erected,  where  formerly  were  unwholesome 
marshes.  The  county  of  the  city  of  Cork  con- 
tains twenty-two  parishes  and  parts.  It  is  under 
the  surveiUanoe  or  a  corporation^whose  charter  was 


granted  by  Charles  I.  and  eonsisthig  of  tflnfor. 
two  sheriffs,  a  recorder,  several  aldftrmen,  and 
an  unlimited  number  of  freemen.  Coik  abounds 
in  charitable  foundations,  hospitals,  poor-^draob 
and  literary  associations.  There  are  4000  chil- 
dren in  the  city  deriving  the  benefit  of  educsr 
tion  at  schools  supported  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion solely.  Several  of  th«  public  buildings  are 
of  a  respectable  class :  the  commercial  build- 
ings, and  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  particular. 
The  Exch&mge,  the  design  of  an  Italian  artist, 
was  a  handsome  elevation,  but  it  is  mtseiably 
situated.  The  appearance  of  the  cathedral  is 
venerable,  as  well  as  that  of  the  deanery  hoass 
adjacent  to  it.  The  new  city  gaol,  built  in  the 
castellated  style,  is  probably  the  most  aichitectunl 
edifice  in  Coric.  The  custom-house,  a  massivt 
structure,  stands  on  a  piece  of  ground  formerly 
called  Lapp's  Island,  but  now  united  to  tlie 
main  land,  as  well  as  Grafton  Law^  the  spot  on 
which  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Grafum  fell  in 
1690,  which  has  long  since  lost  its  insular  ap- 
pellation. There  are,  also,  a  spacious  market- 
house,  built  in  the  Tuscan  order;  a  linen  hall; 
a  new  mariiet,  under  cover ;  an  extensive  bar- 
rack capable  of  accommodating  4000  infimtry, 
and  1000  cavalry;  several  very  elegant  churdies, 
Roman  Catholic  chapels,  and  religious  meeting- 
houses for  all  classes  of  Christians.  The  most 
valuable,  perhaps,  of  the  public  assodations,  is 
the  Royal  Cork  Institution,  incorporated  in  1807, 
for  scientific  and  literary  objects,  having  a  bo- 
tanic garden,  mineralogical  collection,  models  of 
agricultural  implements,  &c.  &c.  Though  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  upon  the  deposition  of 
Napoleon,  checked  for  a  while  the  very  rapid 
progress  of  city  improvement,  yet  that  intermp- 
tion  has  been  followed  by  a  slow,  and  perhaps 
more  wise,  system  of  melioration  in  all  civic  and 
statistic  matters.  The  erection  of  the  new  cus- 
tom-house, in  front  of  which  vessels  of  200  tons 
burden  can  discharge.  The  fiacing  of  the  quay- 
wall  from  the  custom-house  to  parliament  bridge ; 
the  deepening  of  the  river  and  levelling  the 
bottom,  so  as  to  permit  colliers  of  150  tons 
burden  to  reach  Parliament  Bridge,  and  lie  there 
at  low  water  without  liability  to  damage;  and, 
lastly,  the  continuation  of  the  magnificent  quay- 
wall  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  for  a  distance 
of  one  mile  and  a  half,  faced  with  hewn  stone, 
are  improvements,  the  result  of  good  taste  in  the 
first  instance;  but,  secondly,  the  consequence 
of  an  union  of  the  most  creditable  description 
between  two  useful  public  bodies,  the  Harbour 
and  Wide -street  Commissioners,  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  this  promising  city.  Though  the  trade 
of  Cork  has  diminish^,  it  is  stiU  considerable; 
and  owing  to  the  spiritisd  conduct  of  its  inhabi- 
tants in  river  improvements,  lAust  of  necessity 
increase.  The  chief  trade  here  is  vktoalliDg, 
which  is  still  earned  on  with  vigor  and  with  ad- 
vantage. The  principal  manufactures  are  glass, 
paper,  glue,  and  sail-cloth.  The  West  India 
fleets  generaily  put  into  Cove  for  sea  stores,  and 
the  British  navy  was  once  victualled  from  this 
place.    See  Cove. 

Cork  is  the  bark  of  a  species  of  quercos    Set 
QuERccjs.    To  take  off  the  baik  an  incision  is 
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made  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  tree» 
aodatfiach  extremity  another  round  the  tree, 
perpeDdicalar  to  the  first.  When  stripped  from 
the  uee,  which  does  not,  therefore,  die,  the  bark 
is  piled  up  in  a  pond  or  ditch,  and  loaded  with 
heavy  stones  to  flatten  it,  and  reduce  it  into 
tables :  hence  it  is  taken  to  be  dried ;  and,  when 
sufficiently  dry,  put  in  bales  for  carriage.  If 
care  be  not  taken  to  strip  the  bark,  it  splits  and 
peels  off  of  itself;  being  pushed  up  by  another 
inrk  fonned  underneath.  The  bark  of  cork,  as . 
well  as  the  acorn,  is  of  some  use  in  medicine ; 
both  being  reputed  astringents,  after  being  burnt 
and  powderea  when  used  externally ;  but  the 
chief  use  of  the  former  is,  to  put  in  shoes,  slip- 
pers, &c.  and  to  stop  bottles.  The  Spaniards 
Durn  it  to  make  that  kind*of  light  black  we  call 
SpaDisb-black,  used  by  painters.  Cups  made 
ot  cork,  are  said  by  some  to  be  good  for  hectical 
persons  to  drink  out  of.  The  Egyptians  made 
coffins  of  cork ;  which,  being  lined  with  a  resi- 
nous composition,  preserved  dead  bodies  un- 
corrapted.  The  Spaniards  line  stone  walls  with 
itj  which  not  only  renders  them  very  wann,  but 
corrects  the  moisture  of  the  air. 

CoBK,  Fossil,  a  name  given  to  a  kind  ot 
stone.  It  seems  to  be  a  species  of  amianthus, 
consisting  of  flexible  fibrte  loosely  interwoven, 
and  somewhat  resembling  vegetable  cork.  It  is 
the  lightest  of  all  stones ;  by  fire  it  is  fusible  and 
ibrms  a  black  glass.  It  possesses  the  general 
qualities  of  Amiakthus.    See  that  article.* 

Cork  Jacket,  or  Cork  Waistcoat,  an  in- 
vention of  one  Mr.  Dubburg,  a  gentleman  very 
food  of  swimming,  biit  subject  to  the  cramp, 
which  led  him  to  consider  of  some  method  by 
which  he  might  enjoy  his  favourite  diversion 
with  safety.  The  waistcoat  is  composed  of  four 
pieces  of  cork,  two  for  the  breast  and  two  for  the 
,back :  each  pretty  near,  in  length  and  breadth, 
(0  the  quarters  of  a  waistcoat  without  flaps ;  the 
whole  is  covered  with  coarse  canvas,  with  two 
boles  to  put  the  arms  through :  there  is  a  space 
left  between  the  two  back  pieces,  and  the  •same 
between  each  back  and  breast  piece,  that  they 
may  sit  the  easier  to  the  body.  Thus  the  waist- 
coat is  only  open  before,  and  may  be  fiutened 
on  the  wearer  with  strings,  or,  if  it  should  be 
thought  more  secure,  with  buckles  and  leather 
straps.  It  does  not  weigh  above  twelve  ounces, 
and  may  be  made  up  for  about  five  or  six  shillings. 
Mr.  Duhourg  tried  his  waistcoat  in  the  Thames, 
and  found  tlmt  it  not  only  supported  him  on  the 
water,  but  that  two  men  could  not  sink  him, 
though  they  osed  their  utmost  efibrts  for  that 
purpose.  This  invention  is  calculated  to  be  of 
vast  service  to  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  health, 
bathe  in  the  sea ;  and  even  the  most  delicate  and 
timorous  young  lady  might,  by  the  hel^  of  one 
of  these  jackets,  venture  into  a  rough  sea.  Dr. 
Wilkinson  of  Woodford  has  improved  this  jacket, 
and  rendered  it  much  more  accommodating  to 
the  motions  of  the  body  in  swimming,  by  cutting 
the  cork  into  small  pieces,  and  quilting  them 
between  two  waistcoats  of  canvas.  A  cork 
tpencer  has  lately  been  invented,  to  save  from 
drowning  in  cases  of  shipwreck ;  which  consists 
of  a  belt,  ooatainin^  retose  pieces  of  cork,  or 
old  boctle-cozks  enclosed  in  any  kind  of  light 
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stuff,  and  festened  round  the  body  with  tapes. 
See  Air-Jacket,  and  Bamboo. 

CORMAC  M'CuLiNAN,  king  and  archbishop 
of  Cashel,  in  Ireland,  was  a  prince  gready  cele- 
brated by  the  Irish  historians  for  his  learning, 
piety,  and  valor.  He  wrote,  in  his  native  lan- 
guage, a  histoiT  of  Ireland,  commonly  called  the 
Psalter  of  Cashel,  which  is  still  extant,  and  con- 
tains the  most  audientic  account  we  have  of  the 
annals  of  the  country  to  that  period,  about  A.  D. 
900. 

CORMANLINE,  a  native  town  on  the  Gold 
Coast  of  Africa,  containing  the  D^itch  fort  of  Am- 
sterdam. This  was  originally  built  by  the  En- 
glish; but  as  early  as  1663  it  was  taken  by 
admiral  De  Ruyter,  and  has  ever  since  remained 
a  Dutch  possession.  It  is  said  to  be  air^  and 
salubrious,  but  it  has  suffered  dreadfully  m  the 
late  wars  vrith  the  Ashantees.  It  is  three  miles 
east  of  Anamaboa. 

COR-MASS,  a  ci-devant  grand  procession, 
annually  made  at  Dunkirk,  on  St.  John's  day, 
June  24th ;  and  said  to  have  been  established 
undbr  king  Charles  V.  After  the  celebration  of 
high  mass,  the  procession,  consisting  of  the 
tradesmen  of  the  town,  began.  Each  person  had 
a  burning  wax  taper  in  his  hand ;  and,  after  each 
company  came  a  pageant,  followed  by  the  patron 
saint,  usually  of  solid  silver  richly  wrougnt  and 
adorned.  The  companies  were  followed  4>y  mu- 
sic ;  next  the  friars  m  the  habits  of  their  order, 
the  secular  priests,  and  then  the  abbot  magnifi- 
cently adorned,  and  preceded  by  the  host. 
Machines  of  various  fantastical  forms  and  devices, 
and  as  variously  accoutred,  formed  a  part  of  the 
show  on  this  occasion. 

CORr-MEILLE,  a  noted  plant  common  in  the 
Highlands  of  Soodand.  Its  roots  when  dried  are 
the  support  of  the  Highlanders  in  long  journeys, 
amidst  the  barren  hills,  and  a  small  quantity, 
like  the  alimentary  powders,  will  for  a  long  time 
repel  the  attacks  of  hunger.  Infused  in  liquor 
it  is  an  agreeable  beverage,  and  like  the  nepenthe 
of  the  Greeks,  exhilarates  the  mind.  From  the 
similitude  of  sound  in  the  name,  it  seems  to  be 
the  same  with  chara,  the  root  discovered  \)y  the 
soldiers  of  Caesar  at  Dyrrhachium,  which  steeped 
in  milk  was  such  a  relief  to  the  fkmished  army. 
Perhaps  it  may  have  been  the  Caledonian  food 
described  by  Dto,  of  which  the  quantity  of 
a  bean  would  prevent  both  hunger  and  thirst : 
and  which,  he  sslj^  they  had  ready  for  all  occa- 
sions. 

CCRMORANT,  n.  s.  Fr.  cormoran ;  either 
from  Lat.  connu  marinusy  or  corvui  vorans.  A 
bird  that  preys  on  fish ;  a  glutton ;  one  who  is 
rapacious. 

The  hote  corwiirami,  full  of  glutonie. 

Chmuer,  The  A»9emV»  of  FMe$» 
To  which  nor  fish  nor  fowle  di  d  onoe  approch^ 
Bat  yelling  meawet ,  with  sea  goUes  hoairs  aad  baoe> 
And  eormojftaunti,  with  birds  of  ntvenoot  rfM:e. 

8pen»er,  Faeris  QueoM 
Let  fame,  that  all  hunt  after  in  their  livet. 
Live  registered  upon  our  brazen  tombs ; 
When,  spite  of  eomuntmi  devouring  time. 
The'  endeavour  of  this  present  breath  may  buy 
That  honour  which  shaU'^bate  Us  scythe's  keen  edga. 
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ThoM  called   birds  of  prey,  as  the  6agle,  havk, 
puttock,  and  eormoratU.  Peacham  <m  Drawing, 

ThencQ  np  he  flew,  and  on  the  tree  of  life 
Sat  like  a  cormoraid^  Milton's  Paradae  lom. 

Not  far  from  thence  is  seen  a  lake,  the  hannt 
Of  cooU,  and  of  the  fishing  conwrtmt. 

Drydm's  Fabta, 

CoRUOBANT.  See  Pelicakus. 

CORN,  V.  a.  &  n.<.  I       Maes.  Goth,  kaurno; 

Corny,  adj.  S  Han.  Swed.  Ger.  kom ; 

Ang.-Sax.  com;  Dut.  koom.  Martinius  and 
Skinner  consider  the  Lat.  gronum  to  be  the  pa- 
rent word.  Junius  contends  that  it  is  derived 
from  the  Greek,  copi ai,  icopcvw/ic,  satio,  iaturOf  to 
satisfy  or  fill.  Much  may  be  said  on  both  sides. 
Corn  is  the  seeds  which  grow  in  ears,  as  wheat, 
barley,  &c. ;  unreaped  j,'rain  ;  unthreshed  grain ; 
any  minute  particle.  To  corn  is  to  salt  meat ; 
to  form  into  small  grains.  Corny  signifies  pro- 
ducing grain  or  corn ;  containing,  or  made  ffx>m, 
com. 

ThoQ  shalt  not  muzsle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out 

the  com.  Deitf  xx\.  4. 

Tlion  shalt  come  to  thy  grave  in  a  full  age,  like  as 

a  shock  nf  eom  conieth  in  his  season.  Job  v,  26. 

Except  a  com  ot  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die. 

It  abideth  alone.  John  xiii.  25. 

Wei  coude  he  stelen  come  nnd  tollen  thries  ^ 
And  yet  he  had  a  thomb  of  gold  parde, 
A  white* cote  and  a  blew  hode  wercd  he. 

Chaucer,     Prcl,  to  Cant,  TuUi. 
He  wolde  sowen  sora  difficuitee. 
Or  springen  cockle  in  our  cleoe  come. 

Id,    Cam,  Tales. 
By  corpus  Domini  bat  I  have  triade. 
Or  elles  a  draught  of  moist  and  oomy  ale. 
Or  but  I  here  anone  a  mery  tale, 
Myn  hertc  is  lost  for  pitee  of  this  maid.  Id, 

The  people  cry  you  mocked  them ;  and,  of  late. 
When  com  was  (riven  them  gratis,  you  repined. 

Shakspeare, 
All  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
In  our  sustaining  com.  Id.  King  Lear. 

Landing  his  men,  he  burnt  the  com  all  thereabouts, 
which  was  now  almost  ripe. 

KnoOet'  History  of  the  Twrhs, 
They  lodge  in  habitations  not  their  own. 
By  their  high  crops  and  corny  gizzards  known. 

Dryden. 
Tell  me  why  the  ant, 
'Midst  summer's  plenty,  thinks  of  winter's  want ; 
By  constant  journeys  careful  to  prepare 
Her  stores,  and  bringing  home  the  corny  ear.     Prior, 
Still  a  murmur  runs 
Along  the  soft  inclining  fields  of  corn. 

Thomson.  Autumn, 
Through  rustling  com  the  hare  astonished  springs  \ 
Slow  tolls  the  village-clock  the  drowsy  hour  ; 
The  partridge  bursts  away  on  whirring  wings  ; 
Deep  mourns  the  turtle  in  sequestered  bower. 
And  shrill  lark  carols  dear  firam  her  aerial  tower 

Beattie, 
Come  let  us  stray  our  gladsome  way. 

And  view  the  charms  of  nature  ; 
The  rustling  com,  the  fruited  thorn. 

And  every  happy  creature.  Bums. 

And  hills  all  rich  with  blossomed  trees. 
And  fields  which  promise  com  and  wine. 
And  scattered  cities  crowning  these. 
Whose  £ar  white  walls  along  them  shine. 

Byron.  Childe  Httrdd, 


To  strive  too  with  our  fate  were  such  a  strife 

As  if  the  coni-sheaf  should  oppose  the  sickle. 
Men  are  the  sport  of  circumstances,  when 
The  circumstances  seem  the  sport  of  men.     Byrm. 
In  fight  or  chaoe  accomplished  to  prevail. 
Her  foot  outstripped  the  pinions  of  the  gale : 
Light  o'er  the  standii^  com  could  urge  its  speed. 
Nor  in  its  flying  passage  bend  the  reed. 

Symmoni' .£mii. 

Corn,  Indian,  or  maize.    See  Zea. 

Corn,  Earliest  Accounts  of  the  Culture 
OF.  Authors  differ  much  with  regard  to  the 
first  discovery  and  culture  of  com.  A  very^^ene- 
ral  opinion  is,  that  in  the  first  ages  men  lived  oo 
the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the«arth;  as  acorns  and 
the  nut  or  mast  produced  by  the  beech ;  which, 
they  say,  took  its  naiAe,  fiigus,  from  the  Greek 
^yw,  to  eat.  It  is  added,  that  they  bad  neither 
the  use  of  com  nor  the  art  of  preparing  it.  Ceres 
has  Uie  credit  of  being  the  first  who  taught  the 
use  of  corn ;  others  give  thai  honor  to  Thptole- 
mus ;  others  share  it  between  the  two,  making 
Ceres  the  first  discoverer,  and  Triptolemos  the 
first  cultivator,  of  com.  Many  of  the  learned, 
however,  maintain  that  it  was  in  £gypt  the  art  of 
cultivating  com  first  began ;  and  it  is  certain  there 
was  com  in  Egypt  and  the  East  long  before  the 
time  of  Ceres.  ' 

Corn,  Methods  of  Preserving.  Com  is 
very  different  from  fruits,  with  respect  to  the 
manner  of  its  preservation.  It  is  capable  of  being 
preserved  in  public  granaries,  for  pressing  occsp 
sions,  and  of  being  kept  for  several  centuries^— 
A  short  time  after  Uie  siege  of  Metz,  under  Heniy 
II.  of  France,  in  1578,  the  duke  of  Esperaon  laid 
up  vast  stores  of  com  in  the  citadel,  which  was 
preserved  in  good  plight  to  the  year  1707,  when 
the  French  king  and  his  retinue,  passing  that 
way,  eat  bread  baked  thereof.  The  chief  thing 
that  contributes  to  the  preservation  of  com  is,  a , 
cmst  which  fiirms  on  its  surface,  by  the  gemi- 
nation of  the  grain  next  underneath,  to  the  thick- 
ness of  an  inch  and  a  half.  On  that  at  Meti 
people  walked  without  its  giving  way  in  the  least 
At  Sedan  was  a  granary  cut  in  a  rock,  wherein 
a  heap  of  com  was  preserved  110  years :  it  was 
covered  with  a  crust  a  foot  thick.  For  the  pre- 
servation of  com,  the  first  method  is  to  let  it  re- 
main in  the  spike ;  the  only  expedient  for  con- 
veying it  to  the  islands  and  provinces  of  America. 
The  inhabitants  of  those  countries  save  it  in  the 
ear,  and  raise  it  to  maturity  by  that  precaution : 
but  this  method  of  preserving  it  is  auenaed  with 
several  inconveniencies  among  us  :  com  is  apt 
to  rot  or  sprout,  if  the  least  moisture  is  in  the 
heap ;  the  rats  likewbe  infest  it,  and  our  want 
of  straw  also  obliges  us  to  separate  the  grain  from 
the  ear.  The  second  is  to  turn  out  and  winnow 
it  frequently ;  or  to  pour  it  through  a  trough  or 
mill-hopper,  from  one  floor  to  another.  Being 
thus  moved  and  aired  every  fifteen  days,  for  the 
first  six  months,  it  will  require  less  labor  for  the 
future,  if  lodged  in  a  dry  place:  but  if,  through 
neglect,  mites  should  be  ^owed  to  slide  into  the 
hean,  they  will  soon  reduce  the  com  to  a  heap 
of  dust.  This  must  be  avoided  by  moving  the 
com  anew,  and  mbbing  the  places  adjacent  with 
oils,  and  herbs,  whose  strong  odor  may  chase 
diem  away;  for  which  garlic  and  dwarf  elder  are 
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veiy  effectual :  they  may  likewise  be  exposed  to 
the  open  sun,  which  immediately  kills  them. 
When  the  corn  has  been  preserved  from  all  im- 
purities for  the  space  of  two  years,  and  has  ex-  ' 
haled  all  its  fires,  it  may  be  kept  for  fifty  or  even 
100  years,  by  lodging  it  in  pits  covered  with 
strong  planks,  closely  joined  together :  but  the 
safer  way  is  to  cover  the  heap  with  quicklime, 
which  should  be  dissolved  by  sprinkling  it  over 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water ;  this  causes  the 
grains  to  shoot  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  fin- 
gers, and  ercloses  them  with  an  incrustation,  as 
above  mentnned,  through  which  neither  air  nor 
insects  can  penetrate. 

CoaK,  ID  farriery.    See  FAaaiERv. 

CoRN-cHANDLEK,  n.f.  From  com  and  chand- 
ler.   One  that  retails  com. 

CoBK-FiEtD,  ft.  5.  A  field  where  com  is  grow- 
ing- 
It  was  a  lorer  and  hia  law, 
rhat  o'er  the  green  eon^fidd  did  pats. 

Shaitpeare,    A*  You  LUu  It, 

YoQ  may  toon  enjoy  the  gallant  lighu  o£  armiet, 
encampments,  and  standards  waving  over  yoar  bro* 
ther'i  com^/SsUf.  Pope, 

CoRN-FLAGy  fi.  s.     From  com  and  flag.    A 


plant  Miller  enumerates  eleven  species  of  this 
plant,  some  widi  red  "flowers,  and  some  with 
white.    See  Gladiolus. 

CoRN-FLOoa,  n.  s.  The  floor  where  corn  is 
stored. 

Thou  hast  loved  a  reward  upon  every  eom-floor. 

^of.  ix.l. 

Corn-flower,  n.  s.  From  com  and  flower. 
See  CeKtavrea. 

There  be  certain  wm-fiowen,  which  come  seldom 
or  never  in  other  places,  unless  they  be  set,  but  only 
amongst  com ;  as  the  blue-botde,  a  kind  of  yellow 
marygold,  wild  poppy,  and  farmttory. 

Boeon't  Natmol  Hittory. 

Com-flowen  are  of  many  sorts  :  some  of  them  flower 
in  June  and  July,  and  others  in  August.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  March  :  they  require  a  good  soil. 

Corn-hea? .    Store  of  com. 

Corn-land,  n.  s.  From  com  and  land.  Land 
appropriated  to  the  production  of  grain. 

Paatnros  and  meadows  are  of  snch  advantage  to 
hasb«Bdry>  ihat  many  prefer  them  to  com  lnd». 

Mortimer'*  Hmtbtmdry. 
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Corn  Laws.  This  is  a  topic  which  some  of 
our  readers,  we  apprehend,  may  be  disposed  to 
consider  as  wholly  speculative ;  while  others  will 
imagine  that  the  practical  details  connected  with 
it  can  only  be  interesting  to  a  small  portion  of 
the  community.  We  would  not  attempt  to  dis- 
tnrb  these  conclusions,  were  not  the  amplest 
proof  to  the  contrary  pressing  upon  us.  In  one 
sense,  the  laws  and  the  trade  in  corn  involve 
speculative  questions  enough,  no  doubt ;  that  is, 
they  have  become  respectively,  and  in  the  difiiBrent 
spheres  of  Parliament  and  Mark  Lane,  the  spe- 
culations of  interested  law-makers  and  law- 
breakers, in  the  price  of  every  Englishman's  loaf, 
and,  we  might  aad,  of  every  laboring  roan's  pint 
of  beer.  For  while  the  state  of  the  wneat 
market  determines  tlie  former,  that  of  the  barley 
market  is,  in  its  own  peculiar  way,  the  re^^ulator 
of  the  latter.  But  this  topic,  for  these  very 
reasons,  is,  to  the  furthest  possible  degree,  re- 
moved from  being  a  mere  abstract  Question. 

Nor  are  the  agriculturists,  wletner  landlords 
or  tenants,  the  only  parties  interested  in  its  de- 
tails. Com  laws  arc  designed  to  make  corn 
dear ;  a  large  portion,  the  major  part,  of  the 
community,  we  contend,  are  always  interested  in 
having  com  cheap  :  it  becomes  exceedingly  im- 
portant, therefore,  to  this  part  of  the  community, 
to  enquire  why  it  is  thought  necessary  to  uphold 
a  system  that  is  meant  to  secure  its  general 
dearness ;  and  which,  in  aiming  at  a  price  that 
shall  always  be  relatively  higher  thar  an  equally 
good  article  can  be  procured  for  abroad,  is  princi- 
pally felt  iu  producing  a  perpetual  fluctuation  of 
price,  that  perplexes  all  the  calculations  of  busi- 
ness, and  disorganises  every  relation  of  society  con- 
nected with  the  production  or  sale  of  that  article. 

The  community  at  large,  we  are  happy  to  be- 


lieve, begin  to  feel  the  importance  of  this  plain 
view  of  facts.  The  manufacturer,  the  tradesman, 
the  merchant,  and  the  banker,  unite  with  many  re- 
spectable agriculturists,  both  tenants  and  landlords, 
in  calling  for  a  full  and  final  examination  of  the 
question.  It  is  expected  to  be  fully  examined  in 
the  ensuing  session  of  parliament,  and  the  public 
are  highly  indebted  to  his  majesty's  ministers  fpr 
the  manly  method  of  their  proceedure  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  pending  enquiry.  We  allude  par- 
ticularly to  the  measure  adopted  in  the  close  of 
last  year  of  employing  Mr.  Jacob  on  a  mission  to 
the  continent  to  obtain  accurate  information  as  to 
the  present  state  and  resources  of  the  corn  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  the  well-timed  appearance 
of  his  He  port  on  Foreign  Com  and  Agriculture. 
This  is  proceeding  with  the  candour  and  confi- 
dence of  a  good  cause ;  and  if  the  public  do  not 
sufficiently  watch  over  and  secure  their  own  in- 
terests in  the  issue,  it  cannot  be  from  information 
being  withheld  from  them  by  govemment  in  this 
instance. 

Assisted  by  this  important  document,  and  the 
valuable  labors  of  many  predecessors,  we  shall 
ofiier  a  few  observations  in  the  present  paper,  on 
the  origin  and  history  of  our  com  laws ;  on  the 
probable  consequences  of  their  entire  repeal ;  and 
on  that  practical  measure  which  may  at  once  and 
for  a  time  secure  those  interests  which  would  be 
effected  by  an  entire  repeal  of  them. 

The  landlords  having  been  the  legislators,  our 
corn  laws  exhibit  three  several  efforts  on  their 
part  to  obtain  and  maintain  high  rents.  For,  ai 
it  has  been  well  and  plainly  said : — 

*  Whatever  raises  tne  average  price  of  com, 
raises  rent  A  rise  in  the  price  of  corn  must 
evidently  redound  to  the  benefit  either  of  the  far- 
mer or  the  landlord.     But  the  farmer  is  efTectu- 
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1y  preveoted,  by  the  competition  of  other 
capitalists,  from  obtaining  mote  than  the  ordinary 
profits  of  stock.  The  benefit,  therefore,  of  the 
increase  of  price,  can  belong  to  nobody  but  the 
landlord.  Or,  more  shoruy,  rent  is ,  all  that 
portion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  which  remains 
after  replacing  the  capital  expended,  together  with 
the  orainaiy  profit :  and  this  surplus  must  ob- 
Tiously  be  greater  when  com  is  dear,  the  quantity 
of  com  being  the  same,  than  when  it  is  cmeap.' 

The  three  efforts  of  our  legislators  alluded  to 
are  those  of  encouraging  and  rewarding  exporta- 
tion; of  discouraging  and  e?en  forbidding  all 
trade  in  com;  and  of  prohibiting  its  importa- 
tion ; — ^measures  equally  enlightened,  and  equally 
efficacious,  in  producing  immense  public  evils, 
without  eVen  any  considerable  private  good.  By 
an  act  of  the  14th  Henry  VI.  exportation  was  per- 
mitted without  license  when  the  price  of  wneat 
did  not  exceed  6s.  Sd.  per  quartet,  and  barley 
3i.  4if. ;  the  pound  sterling  of  silver  being  then, 
according  to  Dr.  Kelly,  worth  about  £l.  18s.  9d, 
of  our  present  money,  and  therefore,  these  prices 
■bout  equal  to  1 2s.  1  l(i  and  6s.  5|(/.  of  our  money. 

In  the  enlightened  reign  of  Edward  IV.  occurs 
the  first  of  our  statutes  against  importation,  which 
was  prohibited  whenever  the  price  of  com  in 
England  should  be  under  the  exportation  price. 
The  political  agitations  of  these  periods  pre- 
vented the  rigid  execution  of  those  enactments, 
but  here  is  the  nucleus  of  tlie  system  against 
which  the  whole  power  of  administration,  and 
the  interests  and  common  sen&e  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  people,  have  to  contend  in  the  reign  of  George 
IV.  In  the  5th  and  6th  of  Edward  VI.  cap.  14, 
it  was  enacted.  That  whoever  should  buv  any 
com  or  grain,  with  intent  to  sell  it  again,  should 
be  reputed  an  unlawful  engrosser,  and  should,* 
for  the  first  fkult,  suffer  two  months  imprison- 
ment, and  forfeit  die  value  of  the  com ;  for  the 
second,  suffer  six  months  imprisonment  and  for- 
feit double  the  value ;  and  for  the  third,  be  set 
in  the  pillory,  suffer  imprisonment  during  the 
king's  pleasure,  and  forfeit  all  his  goods  and 
chatteb.  By  the  same  law  no  person  could 
transport  com  from  ore  part  to  another,  without 
A  license,  aseertaining  his  qualifications  as  a  man 
of  probity  and  fair  dealing.  Neither  could  com 
be  purchased  to  be  laid  up  in  granaries  for  home 
sal^  until  the  quarter  of  wheat  was  at  or  under 
Cs.  Bd.  and  oats  at  2s.  money  of  the  time.  The 
authority  of  three  justices  of  the  peace  viras  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  grant  a  license.  By  5  Eliz. 
cap.  12,  no  person  might  buy  com  to  sell  again 
without  license  from  the  justices,  at  the  quarter 
sessions. 

'Our  ancestors  seem  to  have  imagined,'  says 
Dr.  Smith,  <  that  the  people  would  buy  their 
com  cheaper  of  tlie  fanner  ttian  of  the  corn  mer- 
chant, who,  they  were  afiraid,  would  require,  over 
and  above  the  price  which  he  paid  to  the  farmer, 
an  exorbitant  profit  to  himself.  They  endea- 
voured, therefore,  to  annihilate  his  trade  altoge- 
ther. They  even  endeavoured  to  hinder  as  much 
as  possible  any  middle  man  of  any  kind  from 
coming  in  between  the  grower  and  the  consumer; 
and  this  was  the  meaning  of  the  many  restraints 
which  they  imposed  upon  the  trade  of  those 
whom  tbej  called  kiddtn  or  carriers  of  com.' 


The  periods  of  thedvil  wars  and  the  eufy  nut 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  were  distingnisbea  by 
hi^  prices  of  com,  and  great  fluctuatiom  io  the 
pnce.  By  several  successive  statutn,  therefore, 
an  intermediate  and  regulated  tnde  in  com  vrsi 
allowed,  as  when  the  price  of  wheat  should  not 
exceed  20s.,  24s.f  d2s.  and  40f.  per  quarter.  Un- 
til b^  the  15th  Car.  II.  cap.  7,  tne  engrossing  or 
buymg  of  com  in  order  to  sell  it  again,  aS  long  as 
the  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  48s.  perquarter, 
and  that  of  other  grain  in  proportion,  was  declared 
kvrful  to  all  persons  not  bemg  forestalleis,  that 
is,  not  selling  again  in  the  same  market  within 
three  months.  <  All  the  freedom  which  the  trade 
of  the  inland  com  dealer  has  ever  yet  enjoyed,' 
adds  the  author  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  '  vas 
bestowed  upon  it  by  this  statute.' 

By  the  12th  of  Charles  II.  cap.  4,  the  opor- 
tatUm  of  com  was  permitted  whenever  the  price 
of  wheat  did  not  exceed  40s.  the  quarter,  and 
that  of  other  grain  in  proportion.  By  the  15th 
of  the  same  prince,  this  liberty  was  extended  till 
the  price  of  wheat  exceeded  48s.  the  quarter ;  and 
by  the  22nd  to  all  higher  prices.  A  poundage, 
indeed,  was  to  be  paid  to  the  king  upon  sack 
exporta*ion.  But  all  grain  was  rat^  so  low  in 
the  book  of  rates,  that  this  poundage  amounted 
only  upon  wheat  to  a  shilling,  upon  oats  to  fbor 
pence,  and  upon  all  other  grain  «o  six-pence  the 
quarter.  By  the  1st  of  William  and  Mary,  the 
act  which  established  the  bounty,  this  small  doty 
was  virtually  taken  off"  whenever  the  price  of 
wheat  did  not  exceed  48s.  the  quarter ;  and  by 
the  nth  and  12th  of  Will.  III.  cap.  20,  it  was 
expressly  taken  off*  at  all  higher  prices. 

The  Bounty  act  alluded  to  remained  in  force, 
in  its  substance  and  spirit,  to  the  fifty-fourth  year 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.  The  baunty  payable 
under  it  at  first  amounted  to  5s.  for  every  quarter 
of  wheat  exported,  while  the  price  continued  at 
or  below  48s. ;  2s.  6d.  for  every  quarter  of  bar- 
ley or  malt,  while  their  price  did  not  exceed 
24s;  and  3s.  6d.  for  every  quarter  of  rye,  when 
the  price  did  not  exceed  32s.  It  was  importantly 
modified  and  enfi>rced,  however,  by  the  11th 
andl2th  Will.  IJi.cap.  20. 

A  fiirther  important  modifi^tion  of  this  act 
took  place  in  the  year  1773.  The  old  bounty  ai 
5s.  upon  the  exportation  of  wheat  was  to  cease 
by  the  statute  now  introduced,  so  soon  as  the 
price  rose  to  44s.  the  quarter,  instead  of  48s.,  the 
price  at  which  it  ceased  before ;  that  of  2s.  6i. 
upon  the  exportation  of  barley  ceased  so  soon  as 
the  price  rose  to  22s.  instead  of  24s.,  the  price 
at  which  it  ceased  before ;  and  the  bounties 
upon  other  grain  in  like  manner.  It  is  remark- 
able that  at  this  time  a  bounty  of  2s.  per  quarter 
was  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  oats,  a  species 
of  grain  that  had  never  before  been  thus  dis- 
tinguished. 

The  exportation  of  wheat  was  prohibited  by 
this  statute  so  soon  as  the  price  rose  to  44i. 
per  quarter ;  that  of  rye  so  soon  9S  it  rose  to  28s.; 
that  of  barley  so  soon  as  it  rose  to  22s.  \  and 
that  of  oats  so  soon  as  they  rose  to  14s. 

To  trace  the  history  of  the  bounty  system  to  its 
close :  By  the  statutes  31  Geo.  III.  cap.  30,  and 
33  Geo.  ill.  cap.  65,  bounties  wtn  granted  m 
exportation  at  rertain  prices,  and  the  ezpoctitkM 
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prohibited  ftt  higher  prioet.    The  qaantity  of 

oorn  to  be  exported  wa3  also  settled  by  these  acU, 
and  34  Geo.  III.  cap.  71,  aad  53  Geo.  III.  cap. 
36.  The  maritime  counties  of  England  were 
difided  into  districts,  and  the  exportation  as  well 
«s  importation  of  com  was  to  be  regulated  in  Lon- 
don, Kent,  Essex,  and  Sussex,  by  the  prices  at  the 
Com  Exchange.  The  proprietors  of  this  estab- 
lishment were  to  appoint  an  inspector  of  com 
returns,  to  whom  weekly  retums  were  to  be 
•oade.;  and  by  whom,  weekly  accounts  were  to 
be  transmitted  of  the  average  price  to  the  re- 
ceiver  of  the  retums,  and  inserted  in  the  London 
Gazette.  The  exportation  in  Scotland  and  other 
districts,  was  to  be  regulated  by  the  prices  at 
different  appointed  places,  for  which  mayors, 
justices,  &c.  were  to  elect  inspectors.  By  44 
Geo.  III.  cap.  109,  and  45  Geo.  III.  cap.  86,  this 
most  extraordinary  mode  of  ascertaining  the  ave- 
rage price,  to  vegulate  the  importation  and  export 
tation  of  com  to  and  from  Great  Britain,  is  further 
provided  for ;  and  sudi  average  is  to  result  from 
the  prices  in  the  twelve  maritime  districts  of 
England  and  Wales. 

By  several  subsequent  acts  made  from  rime  to 
time  with  a  view  to  relieve  the  public  against  the ' 
scarcity  or  dearoess  of  com,  and  too  numerous 
to  particularise,  the  exportation  and  importation 
of  com  and  provisions  are  allowed  to  be  prohi- 
bited and  regulated  by  order  of  the  king,  or 
lord-lieuteuant  of  Ireland,  and  council ;  until,  by 
54  Geo.  III.  cap.  69,  grain,  meal,  malt,  and  flour, 
from  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  are  per- 
mitted to  be  exported  without  payment  of  duty 
or  receiving  of  bounty,  all  duties  and  bounties- 
on  the  exporUtion  of  com  being  repealed ;  and  it 
is  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  ior  any  person 
to  export  at  all  tiroes  from  any  port  of  the  united 
Kingdom,  any  com,  &c.  without  the  payment  of 
any  duty  of  customs  thereon. 

The  bounty  system  was  clearly  introduced, 
Kke  all  the  other  expedients  of  our  1^8hitors,with 
regard  to  com,  to  raise  its  price,  which  had  l^een 
gnuiuallv  falling  from  1649  to  1688,  the  period 
of  its  first  adoption.  In  the  preamble  it  is 
lUted,  *diat  the  exporUtion  of  com  and  grain 
into  foreign  parts,  when  tke  price  thereof  u  at  a 
low  rate  in  thit  kingdom,  hath  been  a  great  ad- 
vantage, not  only  to  the  owners  of  landf,  but  to 
the  trade  of  this  kingdom  in  general/ 

'The  bounty,  by  extending  the  ibreip  market, 
contributed,  no  doubt,'  as  the  able  wnteron  this 
inbject  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  argues,  '  materially  to  the  extension 
of  cultivation ;.  although,  by  forcing  recourse  to 
be  had  to  worse  soils  in  order  to  obtain  the  addi- 
tional supplies  of  com,  it  must  have  raised  prices. 
In  the  period  from  1740  to  1751,  the  cheapest 
in  the  last  century,  the  bounties  paid  on  exporta- 
tion amounted  in  all  to  £1,515,000;  and  n  1749 
alone  thev  somewhat  exceeded  £324,000,  The 
bounty,  ho#ever,  had  by  this  time  been  much 


too  long  in  operation  to  permit  the  growers  or 
exporters  to  realise  any  but  the  common  and  or- 
dinary profits  of  stock ;  and,  therefore,  if  it  had 
never  been  granted,  not  only  the  auantity  of  com 
exported,  but  the  home  price,  wnich  must  have 
been  regulated  by  the  expense  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  increa^d  supply  required  by  the 
bounty  on  the  poorest  soib  in  cultivation,  would 
have  been  reduced.  But  it  is  of  importance  to  re> 
mark,  how  much  this  forced  exportation  must  have 
raised  the  real  price  of  corn.' 

'  That  system  of  laws,  therefore,  which  is  con-  ' 
nectcd  with  the  establishment  of  the  bounty/ 
says  Dr.  Smith, '  seems  to  deserve  no  part  of  the 
praise  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  The 
improvement  and  prosperity  of  Great  Britain, 
which  has  been  so  often  ascribed  to  those  laws, 
may  very  easily  be  accounted  for  by  other  causes. 
That  security  which  the  laws  in  Great  Britain 
give  to  every  man,  that  he  shall  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  own  labor,  is  alone  sufficient  to  make  any 
coimtry  flourish,  notwithstanding  these  and  twenty 
other  absurd  regulations  of  commerce ;  and  this 
security  was  perfected  by  the  Revolution,  mudi 
about  the  same  time  that  tiie  bounty  was  esta- 
blished. The  natural  effort  of  every  individual 
to  better  his  own  condition,  when  suffered  to 
exert  itself  with  freedom  and  security,  is  so 
powerful  a  principle,  that  it  is  alone,  and  with- 
out any  assistance,  not  only  capable  of  carrying 
on  the  society  to  wealth  and  prosperity,  but  of 
surmounting  a  hundred  impertinent  obstractions 
with  which  the  folly  of  human  laws  too  often 
incumbers  its  operations;  though  the  effect  of 
these  obstractions  is  always  more  or  Vess  either  to 
encroach  upon  its  freedom,  or  to  diminish  its 
security.  In  Great  Britairf  industry  is  perfectly 
secure ;  and,  though  it  is  far  from  being  perfectly 
free,  it  is  as  .free  or  freer  than  in  any  otner  part 
of  Europe.  Though  the  period  of  the  greatest 
prosperity  and  improvement  of  Great  Britain  has 
Deen  posterior  to  that  system  of  laws  which  is 
connected  vrith  the  bounty,  we  must  not  upon 
that  account  impute  it  to  those  laws.  It  has 
been  posterior  *  likewise  to  ihe  national  debt. 
But  the  national  debt  has  most  assuredly  not 
been  the  cause  of  it.'  We  cannot  turn  from  the 
history  of  this  one  absurdity  in  our  system  to  its 
close,  without  hoping  that  die  other  and  remain- 
ing fieictitious  stimulants  to  price  may  be  destined 
soon  to  follow  its  fate. 

To  retum  to  the  progress  of  the  laws  respect- 
ing importation.  By  the  22d  of  Charles  II.  cap. 
13,  the  importation  of  wheat,  whenever  the  price 
in  the  home  market  did  not  exceed  53s.  4d. 
the  quarter,  was  subjected  to  a  duty  of  16f. 
the  quarter;  and  to  a  duty  of  8s.  whenever 
the  price  did  not  exceed  £4.  Prior  to  the  act 
of  the  13tb  of  the  reign  of  Geo.  Ill,  the  fol- 
lowing were  the  duties  payable  upon  the  impor- 
tation of  the  different  sorts  of  gram,  as  collected 
by  Dr.  Smith  :— 
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Gram, 

Dtaiet. 

DmHm.             JMk 

Beans  to  28s.  per  quarter. 

19s.  l(k/.  after  till  40s. 

16s.  ed,  then  12^ 

Barley  to  28« 

19s.  lOrf. 

32s. 

16s.                 lU 

Malt  is  prohibited  by  the  annual  Malt-tax  bill. 

0%ts  to  16« 

5».  \0d.  aftei 

, 

.         .         .           9\d. 

Peasto40«. 

16s.    Od,  after 

,         , 

.         .         .           9{l 

Rye  to  36«.             .        .        .  '     . 
Wheat  to  44s.          .... 

19s.  lOrf.  till 

40s.      . 

\6s.Bd,  then  12s. 

53s.    9d,  till 

53s.  4</. 

17s.                   8s. 

till  £4.  and  after  that  aWt  Is.  4d, 

Buck  wheat  to  32s.  per  quarter,  to  pay 

16s. 

These  diflerent  duties  were  imposed,  partly  by 
the  22d  of  Charles  II.  in  place  of  the  Old  Sul>- 
sidy,  partly  by  the  New  Subsidy,  by  tlie  One-third 
ani  Two-thirds  Subsidy,  and  by  the  Subsidy^ 
1747. 

<  By  the  memorable  statute,  13th  Geo.  III.  a 
new  system,  in  some  respects  better  than  the 
ancient  one,  was  established,' •  says  the  great 
author  we  have  just  quoted :  '  with  all  its  imper- 
fections we  may  perhaps  say  of  it  what  was  «aid 
of  the  laws  of  Solon,  that  though  not  the  best  in 
itself,  it  is  the  best  which  the  interests,  prejudices, 
and  temper  of  the  time  would  admit  of.  It  nunf 
perhaps  in  due  time  prepare  the  way  for  a  better.* 
By  this  statute  the  higli  duties  upon  importa- 
tion for  home  consumption  were  taken  off' so 
soon  as  the  price  of  middling  wheat  rose  to  4ds. 
the  quarter ;  that  of  middling  xye,  peas  or  beans, 
to  32s.;  that  of  barley  to  24s,;  and  that  of  oats 
to  16s.;  and  instead  of  them  a  ^mall  duty  was 
imposed  of  only  sirpence  upon  the  quarter  of 
wheat,  and  upon  that  of  other  grain  in  proportion 
This  statute  also  originated  our  warehousing 
system  witl^  regard  to  com.  It  permitted,  at  the 
lowest  prices,  the  importation  of  com  for  expor- 
Ution  duty  free;  provided  it  was  lodged  in 
warehouses  appointed  in  twenty-five  of  the  dif- 
ferent ports  of  Great  Britain,  under  the  joint- 
locks  of  the  king  and  the  importer. 

By  an  act  of  the  31st  Geo.  III.  the  price, 
when  importation  could  "take  place  from  abroad, 
at  the  duty  of  six-pence,  was  raised  to  54s.,  under 
54s.  and  above  50s.  a  middle  duty  of  2s.  6<2.',  and 
under  50s.  a  prohibitory  duty  of  24s.  3d.  was  to 
be  paid.  It  was  also  enacted,  that  foreign  wheat 
might  be  imported,  stoied  under  the  king's  locks, 
and  again  exported  free  of  duty ;  but,  if  sold  for 
home  consumption  in  the  kingdom,  it  became 
liable  to  a  warehouse  duty  of  2s.  6d. 

In  1804  a  clamor  was  raised  by  the  farmers 
respecting  the  low  price  of  com :  it  resulted  iii 
the  act  of  the  44th  of  the  late  king,  which  actually 
imposed  a  prohibitory  duty  of  24s.  3d.  per  quar- 
ter on  all  wheat  imported  when  the  home  price 
was  at  or  below  63s. ;  between  63s.  and  66s.  a 
middle  duty  of  2s.  6d.;  and  above  66s.  the  no- 
minal duty  of  td.  The  price  at  which  bounty 
was  allowed  on  exportation  was  extended  to  40s. 
and  importation  without  bounty  to  54s.  We  are 
happy  to  record  the  miscarriage  of  a  second  bill 
of  this  kind  in  1814^  by  which  foreign  wheat  im- 
ported when  the  home  price  was  at  or  under  64s. 
was  to  pay  a  duty  of  24s. ;  when  at  or  under  65$. 
a  duty  of  23s.  and  so  on,  till  the  home  price 
should  reach  86s.  when  the  duty  was  reduced  to 
Is.,  at  which  sum  it  became  stationary.  Com 
in^ported  from  Quebec,  or  from  the  other  British 


colonies  in  North  America,  was  to  pay  only  half 
tlie  duties  on  other  com. 

The  Resolutions  respecting  the  com  trade,  sub- 
mitted to  the  house  of  commons,  February  17th, 
1815,  by  Mr.  Robinson,  the  present  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  became,  after  much  oppositioo, 
the  basis  of  the  55th  Geo.  UI.  cap.  26.  They 
were  as  follows  :— 

1st,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee, 
that  any  sort  of  foreign  oom,  meal,  or  flour,  which 
may  by  law  be  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom, shall  at  all  times  be  allowed  to  be  brought 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  be  warehoused 
there,  without  payment  of  any  duty  whatever. 

2d,  That  such  com,  meal,  and  flour,  so  ware- 
housed, may  at  all  times  be  taken  out  of  the 
warehouse,  and  be  exported,  without  payment  of 
any  duty  whatever. 

3d,  That  such  com,  meal,  or  flour,  so  ware- 
housed, may  be  taken  out  of  the  warehouse,  and 
be  entered  for  home  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  without  payment  of  any  duty  what- 
ever, whenever  foreign  com,  meal,  or  flour,  of  the 
same  sort,  shall  be  admissible  into  the  United 
Kingdom  for  home  consumption. 

4th,  That  such  foreign  com,  meal,  or  floor, 
shall  be  permitted  to  be  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  home  consumption,  without  pay- 
ment of  any  duty,  whenever  the  average  prices 
of  the  several  sorts  of  British  com,  made  up  aud 
published  in  the  manner  now  by  law  required 
shall  be  at  or  above  the  prices  hereafter  specified. 


Wheat 

Rye,  peas,  and  beans 

Barley,  here,  or  bigg 

OaU 


Per  Qnaitr- 

80s. 
53s. 
40s. 
261. 


But  that  whenever  the  average  prices  of  British 
corn  «hall,  respectively,  be  below  the  prices 
above  stated,  no  foreign  corn,  or  meal,  or  flour, 
made  from  any  of  the  respective  sorts  of  foreign 
oom  above  enumerated,  ^all  be  allowed  to  be 
imported  or  taken  out  of  warehouse  for  home 
consumption,  nor  shall  any  foreign  flour  be  at 
any  time  importable  into  Ireland. 

5th,  That  the  average  prices  of  the  several 
Sorts  of  British  com,  by  which  the  importation  of 
foreign  com,  meal,  or  flour,  into  the  United 
Kingdom  is  to  be  regulated  and  governed,  shall 
continue  to  be  made  up  and  published  in  the 
manner  now  required  by  law ;  but  that  hereafter, 
if  it  shall  at  any  time  appear  that  the  average 
prices  of  British  corn,  in  the  six  weeks  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  15th  Febmary,  15th  Ma?, 
15th  August,  and  15th  November  in  each  year, 
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iball  htve  ^Uen  below  the  prices  at  which 
fordgn  corn,  meal,  or  floor,  are  by  law  allowed 
to  be  imported  for  home  coDsumptiun,  no  such 
foieiim  com,  meal,  or  flour,  shall  be  allowed  to 
be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  for  home 
coosomption,  from  any  place  between  the  rivers 
Ejder  and  Garonne,  hoto  inclnsive,  until  a  new 
average  shall  b«  made  up  and  published  in  the 
London  Gazette,  for  regulatmg  th^  importation 
into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  sncceeding 
quarter. 

6thj  That  such  com,  meal,  or  flour,  being  the 
produce  of  any  British  colony  or  plantation  in 
North  America,  as  may  now  by  law  be  imported 
mto  the  United  Kingdom,  may  hereafter  be  im- 
poT»€d  for  home  consumption  without  payment  of 
any  duty,  whenever  the  average  prices  of  British 
corn,  made  up  and  published  as  by  law  required, 
shall  be  at  or  above  the  prices  hereafter  speci- 
fied, fiz. 

Per  Qaarter. 

Wheat 67s. 

Rye,  peas,  and  beans  44s. 

Barley,  b«re^  or  bigg  .  33s. 

Oats ?2s.      . 

But  that  whenever  the  prices  of  British  com,  re- 
spectively, shall  be  below  the  prices  above  spe- 
cified, com,  or  meal,  or  flour,  made  from  any  of 


the  respective  sorts  of  com  above  enumerated, 
the  produce  of  any  British  colony  or  plantation 
in  North  America,  shall  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  home 
consumption. 

7th,  That  such  corn,  meal,  or  flour,  the  pro- 
duce of  any  British  colony  or  plantation  in  North 
America,  as  may  now  by  law  be  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom,  shall  at  all  times  be  per- 
mitted to  be  brought  there  and  warehoused, 
without  payment  of  any  duty  whatever. ' 

8th,  That  such  com,  meal,  or  flour,  so  ware- 
housed, may  at  all  times  be  taken  out  of  the 
warehouse  and  exported,  without  payment  of  any 
duty  whatever. 

9th,  That  such  com,  meal,  or  flour,  so  ware- 
housed, miiy  be  taken  out  of  warehouse,  and 
entered  for  home  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  whenever  corn,  meal,  or  flour,  of  the 
like  description,  imported  direct  from  any  such 
colony  or  plantation,  shall  be  admissible  for 
home  consumption,  but  not  otherwise. 

By  the  3d  of  Geo.  IV.  cap.  60,  the  Act  of 
1815  vras  repealed,  and  importation  was  per- 
mittecf,  when,  for  three  months  preceding  the 
15th  of  February,  May,  August,  or  November, 
the  average  prices  exceeded  the  rates  stated  be- 
low, at  the  rates  of  duty  affixed,  viz. 


When  the  average  prices  rate  as  below : 


Description 
of  Gnin. 


From  British  PoMessions  in  America. 


From  all  oilier  parti. 


Rate  of 

Duty 
p.  Quar. 


Bxtra 

for  the 

first  3 

Months. 


^'heat 
Ditto 


r 

Beans,  peas, 
,    or  rye 
i 

Bailey,bere, 
or  bigg 

Oats 
0::io 


If  at  59s.  per  Quarter,  but  under  67s. 
67s.    ... 


71s. 
If  at  or  above  71s. 

(39s 44s. 

i      44s 46s. 

If  at  or  above  46s. 
S      30s.     ....        33s.     . 

<       33s 35s.  6d. 

If  at  or  above  35s. 

20f 22s.  6d. 

22s.  6(/.       ...        24s. 
If  at  or  above  24s. 
Wheat  Meal  or  Flour,  and  Oatmeal,  are  admitted  for  Consumption,^ 
either  from  British  Possessions  in  America  or  from  any  other  part, 
at  the  rates  of  duty  hereunto  affixed,  when  the  average  prices  of 
Wheat  and  Oats  respectively  correspond  with  the  Rates  abo^e 
specified. — Peas,  when  prohibited  as  com,  are  admitted  for  seed 
or  any  other  purpose  at , 7s.  per  Bushel.^ 


If  at  70s.  but  under  80s.  12s. 

80s.                   85s.  5s. 

or  if  at  or  above  85s.  is. 

44s.           .        53s.  8s. 

53s.     .      .        55s.  3s.  6d. 

or  if  at  or  above  55s.  Sd. 

33s.           .        40s.  6s. 

40s.                    42s.  6d.  2s.  6d. 

or  if  at  or  above  42s.  6d.  6d. 

25s.                    28s.  4s. 

28s.           .         30s.  3s. 

or  if  at  or  above  30s.  4d. 

WheatMealC  ^■^• 

or  Flour,  at  J    ^*-2" 

y  perCwt.    ^  ^    ff: 

Oatmeal  pr.^4'-l^- 
Tj^n  ^    I    2s.2<i. 


Boll. 


5s. 

3s.  6cf. 
3s.  6(2. 

2s.6rf. 
2s.6<2. 

2s. 
2s. 

Is.  U. 
U.7d 

2s.2rf. 
2s.  2d. 


By  7  Geo.  IV.  cap.  70.  foreign  corn,  meal,  and 
floor  warehoused,  were  permitted  to  be  taken 
out  for  home  consumption,  until  the  16th  day  of 
August,  1826,  at  the  following  rates  of  duty,  viz. 


Wheat       . 

Beans,  peas  or  rye 

Bariey,  here,  or  bigg 

(his 

Wheat  meal  or  flour 


1 2s.  per  quarter. 
8s.  ditto. 
6s.  ditto. 
4s.  ditto. 
3s.  3d.  per  cwt. 

7  Geo.  IV.  cap.  71,  an  Act  to  empower  his 
Majesty  to  admit  foreign  com  for  home  con- 
sumption, under  certain  limitations,  until  the  1st 
M  January,  1827,  or  for  six  week?  after  the  com- 
■neocement  of  the  next  ensuing  session  of  par- 


liament, if  parliament  shall  not  then  be  sitting. 
The  following  is  the  detail,  viz. 

*  Whereas  it  may  become  expedient,  for  a  time 
to  be  limited,  to  admit  a  further  quantity  of  corn 
or  flour  for  home  consumption,  in,  addition  lo  the 
foreign  com,  grain,  meal  or  flour,  which  had 
been  warehoused,  or  reported  inwards  to  be 
warehoused,  on  or  before  the  2d  day  of  May, 
1826:  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  by  the  Kin^s 
Most  Excellent  Majes^,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  lorcu  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  commons,  in  this  present  parliament  as- 
sembled, and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that 
at  any  time  after  the  end  of  the  present  session 
of  pariiament,  and  until  the  1st  day  of  January, 
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1827,  or  for  six  weeks  after  the  commeiicement 
of  the  thea  ensuia?  session  of  parliameat,  if  par- 
liament shall  not  &en  be  sitting,  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  his  Majesty,  by  any  order  or  orders  to.be 
by  him  issued,  by  and  ^th  the  advice  of  his 
priVy  council,  to  admit  to  entry  for  home  con- 
sumption any  quantity  of  warehoused  wheat  or 
wheat  dour  njt  exceeding  500,000  quarters  in 
the  whole,  or  payment  of  such  duty  as  shall  be 
declared  in  any  such  order  to  be  payable  upon 
the  entry  of  tlie  same :  provided  always,  that  no 
such  ord.er  in  council  shall  continue  in  force  for 
more  tl^ian  two  calendar. months  from  the  day  of 
the  date  thereof;  and  provided  also,  that  no  such 
ordor  shall  extend  to  admit  to  entry  any  wheat  or 
wheat  flour  which  had  been  warehoused,  or  re- 
2  orted  inwards  to  be  warehoused,  before  ihe  said 
lecond  of  May. 

'  Provided  always,  that  the  duty  so  to  be  de- 
clared in  any  such  order  shall  not  in  any  case 
exceed  the  duty  enacted  by  3  (rco.  IV.  cap.  60.' 
We  should,  perhaps,  add  that  by  the  12th  Geo. 
III.  c.  71,  forestalling  and  regrating  are  declared 
to  be  offences  at  common  law,  and  not  done 
away  by  the  repeal  of  the  statute  of  5  &  6  Ed. 
VI.  c.  ^4,  viz.  Forestalling  the  market  being 
considered  an  offence  against  public  trade,  and 
described  by  the  said  statute  5  k  6  £d.  VI.  c.  14, 
as  the  buying  or  contracting  for  any  cattle,  mer- 
chandise, or  victual  coming  in  the  way  to  the 
market,  or  dissuading  persons  from  bringing  their 
goods  or  provisions  Uiere;  or  persuading  them 
to  enhance  the  price  when  there :  and  regrating 
the  buying  of  com,  or  othfir  dead  victual,  in  any 
market ;  and  selling  it  again  in  the  same  market, 
or  within  four  miles  of  the  place.  Such  is  a 
brief,  but  we  believe  pretty  complete,  view  of  the 
history  and  present  state  of  our  com  laws. 

Wc  look  forward  confidently  to  their  entire 
repealy  that  is,  ultimately ;  for  we  advocate  a  pre- 
paratory measure,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  show. 
Although  we  have  not  the  happiness  to  believe 
all  that  Dr.  Smitli  asserts,  in  support  of  the  fol> 
lowing  observation,  there  is  great  weight  in  it. 
*The  laws  concerning  com  may  every  where  be 
compared  to  the  laws  concerning  religion.  The 
people  feel  themselves  so  much  interested  in  what 
relates  either  to  their  subsistence  in  this  life,  or 
to  their  happiness  in  a  life  to  come,  that  govern- 
ment must  yield  to  their  prejudices,  and,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity,  establish 
that  system  which  they  approve  of.  It  is  upon 
this  account,  perhaps,  that  we  so  seldom  find  a 
reasonable  system  established  with  regard  to 
either  of  those  two  capital  objects.'  The  sup- 
position of  an  entire  final  repeal  of  the  com  laws 
enables  us  best  to  meet  the  question.  Who  would 
be  injured  by  it? 

1.  Not  the  laborer^  or  any  consumer.  The 
former  certainly  would  not  be  so  suddenly  or 
largely  benefited  by  it,  as  some  declaimers  flatter 
him.  The  principal  mischief  of  high  prices 
being  in  his  case,  the  perpetual  disarrangement 
of  his  relations  with  his  employer :  the  ^  clwnging 
of  his  wages  ten  times,'  (as  the  Scripture  phrases 
it,  no  slight  evil  however),  when  the  peaceable 
and  natural  state  of  those  refations  mignt  not  re- 
quire them  to  be  changed  at  all.  That  is,  he  must 
receiTey  speaking  generally,  the  samt  rial  wages 


under  all  the  changes  of  price:  he  must  receive 
that  which  shall  support  him ;  or  the  lowest  pos- 
sible wages  for  proaucing  the  com,  or  commcMlity 
on  which  be  labors.    His  money-waees  therefore 
rise  and  fell  perpetually  in  value,  when  his  real 
wages  remain  the  same.    But  he  would  be  be- 
nefited by  not  being  deceived.    The  institutions 
of  society,  in  the  case  of  steady  wages  being  af- 
forded him,  would  no  longer  invite  him  to  settle 
in  this  spot  and  marry  in  that :  we  add, — to  be 
extravagant  (often  through  being  misled)  at  one 
season,  while  they  compel  him  to  beg,  to  receive 
parish  allowance,  or  starve  at  another.    None  of 
the  consumers  of  com  would  be  injured  by  the 
repeal  of  all  the  com  laws ;  all  would  be  bene- 
fited :  and  who  are  not  consumers?    lite  land- 
lord, as  well  as  the  farmer  and  laborer,  belongs 
to  this  class;  the  banker,  the  merchant,  the 
trader,  the  manufiicturer,  axid  all  the  professions. 
Various  opinions  have  been  offered  as  to  tl^e 
practical  effects  of  an  unrestricted  importation  of 
com,  in  respect  to  its  price.    We  shall  attend  to 
them  again  before  we  close  this  paper :  but  as 
the  only  classes  opposing  this  measure  do  it 
avowedly  in  fear  of  a  low  price  of  com,  and  «e 
are  arguing  in  hope  of  it,  we  may  take  it  at  8s. 
lOf.  12s.,  or  any  supposed  permanent  diminu- 
tion.   Now  the  consumption  of  wheat  in  Great 
Britain  only,  in   1814,  is    estimated  by  Mr. 
Weston  to  have  been  9,170,000  quarters;  of 
barley,  6,335,000 :   if  an  unrestricted  importa- 
tion allowed  us  to  receive  the  former  at  only  5s. 
a  quarter  cheaper,  here  would  be  a  clear  gain  of 
£2,292,500  to  the  consumers,  on  wheat  only,— 
to  say  nothing  of  the  difference  in  regard  to 
barley,  which  would  more  rapidly  and  steadily 
affect  the  price  of  all  malt  liquors  and  spirits 
distilled  from  malt.     But, 

2.  Would  the  farmer  be  injured  by  an  entire 
repeal  of  the  com  laws  ?  Not  at  all  we  contend. 
He  is  a  capitalist.  His  interests  are  entirely 
confined  to  the  amount  of  profit  on  his  capital; 
and  this  is  more  uriformiy  increased  by  low 
wages  and  a  quick  return  Uian  from  any  other 
sources.  As  a  consumer  of  com  he  is  positively 
and  directly  injured  by  its  high  price ;  and  as  a 
considerable  employer  of  laborers  still  more.  If, 
indeed,  he  is  possessed  of  a  lease,  taken  at  a  low 
rental,  and  continued  through  the  period  of  high 
prices,  he  is  so  fieir  benefited  by  that  state  of  the 
markets;  but  at  its  termination  will  he  not  be 
raised  accordingly, — his  own  improvements  ra- 
ined to  him, — or  his  removal  be  made  expedient? 

3.  It  is  quite  dear  that  the  maaufactwrer  and 
tradestnan  must  suffer  by  high  prices  of  com  in 
their  own  consumption  of  it,  and  in  the  higher 
rate  of  wages  they  must  pay — consequently  in 
diminished  profits,  with  regaitl  to  their  home 
trade,  and  in  the  curtailing  or  extinguishing 
their  power  to  meet  foreign  manufactures  in  the 
market.  With  these  claims  the  banker  and  the 
wholesale  merchant  suffer  in  the  same  direct  and 
almost  incalculable  way.  There  remains,  therefore, 

4.  But  the  isolated  class  of  landlords  who 
could  by  any  possibility  be  injured  by  a  repeal 
of  the  statutes  in  question.  They  are  estimated, 
according  to  some  able  modem  writers,  as  owning 
one-fifth  of  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  land. 
That  is,  the  entire  rental  they  receive  is  equal  to 
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aboot  OM-Aftfa  of  the  ndue  of  the  annual  produce. 
Let  as  suppose  it  to  be  a  fourth :  the  rest  of  the 
prodoce  belongs  to  those  who  hrm  their  own  land, 
or  to  tte  actufu  cultivator  of  the  soil.  Here  then 
are  three-fourths  of  the  produce  of  the  whole 
coantry  Uxed  at  the  rate  of  millions  per  annum, 
to  ensure  the  greater  rental  of  those  interested  in 
the  remaining  one-fourth  1  Or  rather,  the  com  of 
the  whole  country,  including  that  which  belongs  to 
them,  is  thus  raised  in  price  to  the  who  le  country. 


It  is  of  great  moment  here  to  consider  the 
quantity  of  grain  that  would  probably  be  import- 
ed into  this  country,  in  case  of  the  restrictions  of 
importation  being  removed,  and  its  rekitive  pro- 
portion to  the  consumption  of  the  country.  Dr. 
Colquhoun*s  estimate  of  that  consumption  in 
1812  and  1814,  concurs  with  the  one  we  have 
before  alluded  to,  i.  e.  Mr.  Westem*s,  and  is  as 
follows : — 


GruB. 

Eatimated 

Average  of  the 

Population  of 

Great  Britmin 

and  Ireland. 

BMh 

penon 
averaged. 

Consumed 
hy  man* 

Consmned 

by 

Animals. 

Used  in 

Beer  and 

Spirits. 

Used  in 
various 

Manafae- 
tares. 

Total  of 
Qaarten. 

Wheat      . 
Barley      . 
Oats 

Rye          . 

Beans  and  2 

Peas      5 

9,000,000 

1,500,000 

4,500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

Quarters. 

1 

u 

u 

1 

Qaarten. 
9,000,000 
1,875,000 
6,750,000 
625,000 

500,000 

Qaarten. 

210,000 

10,200,000 

59,000 

1,360,000 

Qaaite^. 
4,250,000 

Qaarten. 
170,000 

1,000 

9,170,000 

6,335,000 

16,950,000 

685,000 

1,860,000 

Totals 

16,000,000 

18,750,000 

11,829,000 

4,250,000 

171,000 

35,000,000 

But  here,  as  the  Edinburgh  "Eleviewer,  No.  88, 
has  observed,  is  no  allowance  for  seed ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Colquhoun  has  under- 
rated the  consumption  of  oats  by  at  least  one- 
half  quarter  in  the  consumption  of  each  of  the 
4,500,000  individuals  he  supposes  fed  on  them, 
or  by  2,i250yOOO  quarters.  '  Adding,  therefore, 
says  this  writer,  to  Dr.  Colquhoun*s  estimate 
5,500,000  of  quarters  for  seed,  and  2,250,000 
for  the  deficiency  of  oats,  it  will  bring  it  to 
42,750,000  quarters.  And,  taking  the  increase  of 


population  since  1813  into  account,  it  does  not 
appear  to  us  that  the  annual  average  consump- 
tion of  the  different  kinds  of  grain  in  the  United 
Kingdom  can  now  be  estimated  at  less  than 
42,000,000  of  quarters,  exclusive  of  seed,  and  at 
48,000,000  when  it  is  included.' 

On  the  basis  of  this  estimate,  or  assuming 
12,000,000  quarters  of  wheat  to  be  the  annual 
consumption  of  the  empire,  that  consumption  by 
a  very  simple  calculation  may  be  thus  exhibited, 
in  regard  to  smaller  portions  of  time : — 


The  Consomption  of 

Wheat. 

Other  Grain. 

Total. 

Qaarten. 

Qaaiten. 

Qaarten. 

A  year 

12,000,000 

36,000.000 

48,000,000     • 

Six  months 

6,000,000 

18,000,000 

24,000,000 

Three  mont^ 

3,000,000 

9,000,000 

12,000,000 

Six  weeks 

1,500,000 

4,500,000 

6,000,000 

One  month 

1,000,000 

3,000,000 

4,000,000 

Two  weeks 

500,000 

1,500,000 

2,000,000 

One  week 

250,000 

750,000 

1,000,000 

One  day 

35,714 

J — . , — 

107,143 

142,857 

Let  us  now  see  what  proportion  the  largest 
importations  that  have  taken  place,  bear  to  this  the 
total  consumption  of  the  empire.  The  total  im- 
ports of  wheat  from  all  parts  of  the  worid,  from 
the  year  1800  to  1820,  both  inclusive,  according 
to  pnipers  printed  by  order  of  the  house  of  com- 
OMns,  amounted  to  only  12,577,029  quarters, 
giring  an  annual  average  of  589,906  quarters. 

These  were  years  of  high,  unpre«edentedly 
high,  prices :  the  whole  commercial  worid,  as  the 
Beriewer  obaerves,  was  ransacked  with  a  view  to 
the  supply  of  the  British  market;  yet  such  is  the 
magnitude  of  our  consumption,  that  the  whole 
npply  obtained  did  not  amount,  according  t6 
the  official  statement^  to  one-thirteenth  part  of 
it,  or  that  of  erne  month !    This  >talemtat  is  of 


itself,  surely,  as  this  writer  triumphantly  insists, 
*  sufticient  to  show  that  nothing  can  be  more  per- 
fectly futile  tlian  the  fears  and  apprehensions 
entertained  by  the  agriculturists  witn  respect  to 
the  excessive  importations  of  foreign  com  tliat 
would  take  place,  were  our  ports  thrown  open.' 
We  are  very  happy  to  see  Sir  James  Graham's 
able  tract  on  *  Com  and  Currency  in  an  Address 
to  the  Land  Owners,'  confirm  much  of  our 
forgoing  reasoning.  'Since  the  vear  1815,'  he 
says  to  this  important  body, '  when  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  importation  of  foreign  com,  ex- 
cepting at  a  fixed  price,  was  first  substituted  for 
a  protecting  duty,  your  constant  and  avowed 
object  has  ^n  to  raise  the  price  of  agricultural  . 
nroduoe  in  this  country  greatly  above  the  levtl  [Q 
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of  the  continental  market;  the  obvious  effect  of 
this  has  also  been  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages,  and 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  profits.  By  the  rise  of 
wages  the  laborer  gains  nothinfc,  because,  when 
com  is  dear,  all  the  articles  of  first  necessity  are 
also  dear.  Therefore,  though  his  wages  be  in- 
creased, hi^  real  reward  is  no  greater ;  but  by 
the  diminution  of  profits,  every  class  of  pro- 
ductive industry  is  deeply  injured.  For  on  all 
hands  it  is  allowed,  that  profits  Mi  as  wages 
ris^,  and  the  capital  of  a  nation  is  but  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  profits  of  its  inhabitants.  Rents, 
however,  are  raised  by  high  prices,  which  force 
inferior  soils  into  cultivation ;  since  the  lower 
the  degree  of  fertility  of  the  worst  land  in  tillage, 
which  yields  no  rent,  but  only  reimburses  the 
cultivator — the  higher,  on  all  land  of  superior 
quality,  is  the  extra  profit  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary return  of  capital^  when  expended  on  the 
worst.  This  extra  profit  is  rent;  or,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Mill,  *  rent  increases  in  proportion 
^  the  effect  of  the  capital  successively  bestowed 
upon  land  decreases.^  High  prices,  therefore, 
by  increasing  rents,  benefit  the  landlords,  but 
they  confer  no  advantage  on  the  laborer ;  they 
are  an  injury  to  the  productive,  and  a  tax  on  the 
unproductive,  classes  of  the  community. 
*  It  may  be  doubted  even  whether  the  existing 

2 stem  of'^  prohibition  be  so  entire  a  benefit  to 
e  land  owner  himself,  as  he  would  seem  to 
imagine ;  for,  in  the  variety  of  seasons,  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  land  cultivated' within  these 
islands  can,  year  by  year,  from  one  harvest  to 
another,  produce  a  supply  of  corn  exactly  com- 
mensurate with  the  demand.  At  one  time  the 
prohibitory  system  is  unjust  to  the  grower ;  at 
another,  to  the  consumer.  The  grower  is  in- 
jured, when,  after  a  harvest  somewhat  deficient, 
the  ports  are  opened  by  a  sudden  rise  of  price, 
and  a  large  accumulation  of  foreign  corn  is 
poured  at  once  into  this  country ;  bringing  on 
the  farmer  the  losses  incident  to  over-production, 
and  ultimately  on  tlie  landlord  a  correspondent 
decline  of  rent.  The  consumer  is  injured,  in 
the  interval  between  the  rise  of  price  and  the 
importation  of  foreign  grain;  he  is  even  ex- 
posed to  the  horrors  of  famine ;  for,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  demand  for  foreign  grain  is  unusual, 
the  supply  in  case  of  emergency  must  be  pre- 
carious. Thus  the  alternate  evils  of  redundancy 
and  scarcity,  unsteadv  prices  and  uncertain 
rents,  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
present  system  of  our  Com  Laws.* 

But  the  peculiar  burdens  of  the  agriculturists 
have  been  often  dwelt  upon  in  this  discussion, 
and  should  be,  in  fairness,  estimated.  They  are 
said  to  consist  of  all  the  tithes,  the  far  greater 
proportion  of  the  poor  rates,  and  the  land  tax. 
With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  burdens  it  is 
a  rental  paid  by  the  landlords,  in  point  of  fact, 
we  presume  to  the  state,  rather  than  the  church, 
for  specific  purposes ;  that  is,*  it  is  a  part  of  the 
tenure  on  which  all  existing  landholders  have 
entered  upon  their  property  for  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  centuries,  and  the  method  of  its  appro- 
priation by  the  state,  however  obnoxious  and 
objectionaole,  on  some  grounds,  renders  the 
supposed  bunden  no  more  a  hardship  on  land- 
lords than  other  peculiarities  of  the  respective 
tenures.    Their  deeds  never  conveved  to  them 


more  than  the  value  of  nine-tenths  of  their  es- 
tates, and  other  deeds  or  laws  secure  the  other 
tenth  to  the  state  in  trust  for  the  church.  But 
it  seems  that  about  a  third  part  of  the  land  in 
England  and  Wales,  large  tracts  in  Ireland  and 
the  whole  of  Scotland  are  tithe  firee.  This  im- 
post is  therefore  by  no  means  universal.  • 

To  the  land-tax,  as  an  ancient  impost,  some 
portion  of  these  remarks  may  also  be  applied. 
Estates  have  been  acquired  under  it;  and  all 
the  existing  relations  of  landlord  and  tenants 
(for  it  is  in  fact  a  tax  on  the  rent)  have  grown 
up;  it  was  originally  imposed,  we  believe  in 
the  year  1693,  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  in  the 
pound,  on  an  ascertained  rental,  and  has  since 
been  increased'  to  four  shillings.    We  do  not, 
however,   perceive  the  force  of  a  distinction 
drawn  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  between  a  tax 
on  rent,  as  the  exoess,  or  value  of  the  excess,  of 
produce  obtained  from  the  superior  lands  of  a    I 
country  over  that  portion  of  meir  produce,  or 
value  that  is  required  to  defray  the  expenses  of    : 
cultivation,  and  to  yield  the  farmer  his  profit — ^and 
a  tax  that  should  be  laid  more  directly  on  the  pro- 
fits of  the  grower  of  com.     If  the  land-tax  be 
imposed  on  the  rents  as  an  excess,  so  as  to  reduce 
that  excess  below  the  fair  expectation  of  the  land- 
lord from  his  land,  is  he  not  entitled  to  require 
the  farmer  or  the  community  to  bear  it  with  him? 
And,  in  point  of  fact.,  will  he,  and  does  he,  not 
require  the  farmer  to  bear  it  with  him  in  the 
shape  of  greater  rent  than  he  would  otherwise 
pay?     As  far,  therefore,  as  the  land-tax  is  a 
species  of  impost  on  the  agricultural  interests, 
(whether  falling  on  the  landlord  or  tenant,  which 
amounts  to  an  excess  of  duties  not  laid  on  other 
raw   produce,   it  is  entitled  we  apprehend  to 
consideration  at  the  present  time,  and  to  com- 
pensation in  the  project  of  finally  opening  the 
ports.    The  poor-rates  is  the  only  other  burden 
stated  to  fall  peculiarly  on  this  class  of  society; 
and  the  Reviewer,  to  whom  we  have  more  than 
once  adverted,  admits  it  to  fall  at  the  rate  of  one 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  heavier  on  this  than  on 
other  parts  of  the  community.     We  should  rale 
the  land-tax  as  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
five  per  cent.  more.    At  this  stage  of  our  enquiiy, 
therefore,  we  admit  a  claim  for  protecting  duties 
of  seven  per  cent. 

But  one  evil  consequence  affecting  the  whole 
community  has  been  loudly  predicted  as  likely 
to  follow  from  the  free  importation  of  com.  The 
placing  our  subsistence  at  the  mercy  of  foreigoefs 
m  the  case  of  war :  an  argument,  as  Mr.  Mills 
has  well  said,  which  *  implies  an  ignorance,  both 
of  history  and  of  principle ;  of  history,  because, 
in  point  of  fact,  tnose  countries  which  have  de- 
pended the  most  upon  foreign  countries  for 
thei>  supply  of  com,  have  enjoyed,  beyond  all 
other  countries,  the  advantage  of  a  steady  and 
invariable  market  for  grain ;  of  principle,  because 
it  follows  unavoidably,  if  what  in  one  country  is 
a  favorable  is  in  other  countries  an  unfavorable 
season,  that  nothing  but  obtaining  a  great  part  of 
its  supply  from  various  countries  can  save  a 
nation  from  all  the  extensive  and  distressing 
fluctuations  which  the  variety  of  seasons  is  cal- 
culated to  produce.  Nor  is  the  policy  involved 
in  this  argument  better  than  the  political  eco- 
nomy.    It-  sacrifices  a  rial  good  to  escape  the 
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chance  of  a  chimerical  evil ;  an  evil  so  much  the 
less  to  be  i^prehended,  that  the  coantry  from 
which  another  derives  its  supply  of  corn  is 
scarcely  less  dependent  upon  that  other  country 
for  a  vent  to  its  produce,  than  the  purchasing 
country  is  for  its  supply.  It  will  not  be  pre- 
tended that  a  glut  of  corn  in  any  country,  from 
the  loss  of  a  great  market,  with  that  declension 
of  price,  that  ruin  of  the  farmers,  and  that  de- 
pression of  rents,  which  are  its  unavoidable  con- 
sequences, is  an  immaterial  evil.'  *Upon  this 
subject  however,'  says  Mr.  Whitmore,  *  we  may 
proceed  upon  proof  and  experience,  and  need 
not,  therefore,  trust  to  general  reasoning.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  country  constantly  imports 
nearly  all  the  hemp  it  uses ;  it  is  equally  clear 
that,  if  deprived  of  it,  the  consequences  to  us,  a 
tnaritime  and  commercial  people,  would  be  to  the 
last  des^ee  injurious.  It  there  be  one  article 
more  than  another,  of  which  a  hostile  country 
would  wish  to  deprive  us,  it  would  be  this  very 
article  of  hemp,  which  may  fkirly  be  considered 
the  sinews  of  naval  warfare^  But  were  we  ever 
deprived  of  it?  Was  there  ever  any  serious  ob- 
•traction,  either  to  our  naval  armaments  or  to 
our  commercial  speculations,  arising  from  a  de- 
ficiency of  this  important  article?  If  not,  it  is 
chimerical  to  imagine  that  we  shall  ever  be  de- 
prived of  the  corn  we  are  in  the  habit  of  importing.' 
We  feel  that  we  have  bestowed  sufficient  atten- 
tion on  the  ordinary  objections  to  a  repeal  of  our 
present'corn  laws.  Mr.  Whitmore,  one  of  the 
most  sensible  writers  on  this  subject,  concurs 
with  Mr.  Ricardo  in  recomniending  a  duty  of 
10s.  per  quarter  as  a  sufficient  compensation  for 
the  excessive  taxes  on  agriculture  to  which  we 
have  adverted.  But  the  latter  gentleman  advised, 
as  a  measure  of  indulgence  to  the  agriculturists, 
to  ^ve  them  time  for  gradually  withdrawing  their 
capiul  from  the  land,  or  that  the  duly  should  be 
originally  fixed  at  20j.,  and  lowered  Is,  every 
year  until  reduced  to  10«.  This  we  must  con- 
sider a  plea  for  excessive  indulgence.  The 
Edinburgh  Reviewer  has  expressed  our  opinion 
that  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  ten  per  cent  would 
be  sufficient,  or,  what  is  prefeiable,  a  fixed  duty 
of  five  or  six  shilling  per  quarter. ;  for  an  ad 
valorem  duty,  as  it  has  been  often  remarked,  in- 
creasing with  the  price,  falls  heaviest  in  dear 
years,  when  it  is  of  tfie  ;;reate3i  consequence  that 
it  should  be  least  felt ;  and  lightest  in  plentiful 
years,  when  the  burden  would  be  of  little  com- 
parative consequence.  Sir  James  Graham  asks 
in  behalf  of  the  land  owners  for  a  fixed  protect- 
in?  duty  of  \5g.  per  quarter;  and  adds,  with  no 
slight  appearance  of  justice,  *  Since  we  must  have 
a  free  trade  in  corn,  lei  us  have  also  a  free  trade 
in  money,  and  destroy  that  fatal  connexion 
between  the  government  and  a  single  chartered 
bank,  which  facilitates  the  prodigality  of  the 
ministers,  and  invests  an  irresponsible  body  with 
the  most  delicate  and  important  fiinction  of  the 
state— the  control  over  the  circulating  medium. 
Nor  will  it  be  wise  to  stop  even  at  this  point ;  if 
we  land  owner  is  to  give  up  his  monopoly,  for 
the  public  good,  shall  the  East  India  Company 
and  the  West  India  proprietor*  be  suffered,  for 
one  day,  to  reUin  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  ex- 
clusive privileges?  Shall  the  consumer  be  forced 
to  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  his  tea  and  for  his 


sugar,  that  particular  interests  may  bol^enefited ; 
and  shall  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  these  realms , 
the  owners  oT  the  native  soil,  awne  be  sacrificed  ? 
On  the  contrary,  let  us  adopt  the  sound  princi- 
ples of  free  trade;  but  let  us  not  limit  their 
application  to  the  staple  produce  of  our  land. 
Let  us  destroy  the  heavy  duties  on  timber,  which, 
at  the  expense  of  every  man  building  a  ship  or  a 
bouse  in  the  mother  country,  are  at  best  a  paltry 
premium  to  our  colonies ;  and  since  we  are  bent 
on  establishing  an  open  competition  with  the 
foreign  manuSicturer,  let  us  at  once  reduce 
largely  those  taxes  which  affect  both  the  com- 
merce and  manufactures  of  our  countcy.  It  is 
not  the  price  of  bread  alone,  which  is  a  check  to 
our  industry ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  well  con- 
vinced that  its  effect  is  insignificant,  compared 
with  the  weight  of  taxation  to  which  t  havQ  here 
alluded  ;  and  every  notion  of  free  trade  is  worse 
than  visionary,  unless  accompanied  by  a  large 
reduction  of  taxes  and  of  duties.  It  is  clear  that 
the  government  itself  so  considers  it;  for,  not/- 
withstanding  the  boasted  triumph  of  principles 
termed  liberal^  it  has  been  deemed  necessary,  in 
the  recent  example  of  the  silk  trade,  to  protect 
the  British  manufacturer  by  a  doty  of  thirty  per 
cent  on  foreign  silks  imported,  although  he  is 
subject  to  no  direct  tax  on  the  raw  material  which 
be  uses ;  but  his  claim  for  compensation,  in  the 
shape  of  this  large  protecting  duty,  is  founded 
and  admitted  distinctly  on  the  ground  that  com- 
petition with  the  foreigner  must  be  ruinous,  while 
m  this  country  taxes  on  consumption  are  enforced 
to  an  extent  unknown  abroad ;  and  oppressive, 
not  to  the  manufacturer  alone,  but  equally  to  the 
agriculturist  and  every  member  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  experiment  of  the  destruction  of 
monopoly  in  one  branch  of  industry,  while  it  is 
suffered  to  continue  with  unabated  force  in  others, 
is  an  outrage  even  of  the  semblance  of  justice ; 
it  is  a  shifting  of  the  burthen  from  the  protected 
to  the  unprotected,  from  the  strong  to  the  weak ; 
and  the  landed  interest  is  lost  indeed,  if  it  allow 
for  one  moment  an  experiment  of  this  nature  to 
be  made  on 'its  property.  The  course,  therefore, 
to  be  adopted  by  them,  is  to  conseitt  to  a  revision 
of  the  com  lav^,  to  consettt  to  free  importatation 
with  a  moderate  protecting  duly,  but  to  force  also 
at  the  same  time  a  revision  of  all  other  monopo- 
lies, and  to  carry  a  reduction  of  taxes  to  a  very 
large  amount.' 

On  the  whole  our  views  embrace,  as  we  are 
happy  to  believe  those  of  the  government  and 
most  modem  writers  do,  not  a  great  alteration,  but 
a  greater  steadiness  of  price  as  the  result  of  a  free 
importation  of  com.  The  details  of  Mr.  Jacob's 
Report  support  this  view  of  the  subject  in  every 
page.  He  makes  it  evident  that  the  resources  of 
Poland,  and  the  North  of  Europe,  for  furnishing 
any  considerable  supply  of  com,  have  been  vastly 
overrated.  .  He  found  little  of  agricultural  science 
and  much  less  com  than  he  expected  every 
where.  The  soil  of  the  provinces  near  the  sea  is 
thin,  sandy,  and  unproductive ;  while  the  more 
distant  fertile  provinces  of  Poland  incur  an  ex- 
pense, attending  the  carriage  of  their  produce  to 
Dantzic,  amounting  on  an  average  to  from  12f. 
to  18*.  per  quarter.  Dantzic  is  clearly  the  prin- 
cipal foreign  port  from  which  we  could  obtain 
any  regular  supply.  On  its  capabilities  and  past 
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Jiistory  tfaU  intelligent  gentleman  therefore  be- 
stowed his  principal  attention. 

'The  commerce  of  com  generally,'  he  obsenres, 
*  in  the  countries  whose  connexion  with  the  sea 
is  maintained  by  the  river  Vistula,  has  been  ex- 
tensive during  a  long  series  of  years.  The  ship- 
ment to  foreign  countries  was,  during  a  long  period, 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  city  of  Dantzic. 

'The  government  of  Prussia  viewed  with  some 
jealousy  the  trade  of  that  city,  which  was  then 
one  of  the  independent  Hanse  Towns,  and,  hav- 
ing the  land  on  both  sides  the  river,  from  the 
boundaries  of  Poland  to  those  of  Dantzic,  endear- 
voured,  by  forming  the  city  of  Elbing  into  a  free 
mart,  to  draw  the  trade  through  that  place  and  its 
port  of  Pillau. 

'Some  success  attended  this  plan,  and  the 
trade,  was  carried  on  through  the  two  rival  chan- 
nels, with  a  competition  which  has  been  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time ;  for  though  Dantzic 
has  been  since  added  to  the  Prussian  territories, 
and  the  preference  given  to  Elbing  consequently 
withdrawn,  the  latter  city  seems  to  have  re- 
tained its  proportionate  share  of  the  export  of  com. 

'Attempts  are  at  this  time  making  by  Russia, 
to  divert  the  com  trade  of  Poland,  but  especially 
of  the  provinces  of  that  country  which  have  been 
separated  from  it,  and  are  now  comprehended  ia 
Russia,  to  the  port  of  Riga  as  the  place  of  ship- 
ment. For  this  purpose  canals  are  now  con- 
structing, which  are  intended  to  focilitate  the 
conveyance  of  goods  to  the  river  Duna.  It  is 
not  however  probable,  that  a  very  great  propor- 
tion of  the  trade  will  be  drawn  into  that  channel. 
Hie  port  of  Riga  is  closed  by  frost  a  much 
longer  time  than  that  of  Dantzic ;  the  passage 
from  it  to  the  countries  where  corn  is  wanted  is 
longer ;  the  climate  is  less  favorable  for  drying 
the  grain,  af^er  removing  it  from  the  barges  pre- 
paratory to  shipment;  and  it,  at  present,  has  not 
those  spacious  and  well-adapted  warehouses  for 
the  secure  deposit  of  com,  by  which  Dantzic  is 
eminently  distinguished.  Some  portion  of  the 
com  is  at  present  brought  down  to  the  sea-shore 
by  the  river  Neimen,  and  after  paying  a  tcansit 
duty  to  Prussia  at  the  town  of  Schmaleningken, 
is  conveyed  to  Memel.  This  branch  of  the  trade 
is,  however,  but  small,  as  it  appears  that  in  the 
three  years  1816, 1817,  and  1818,  a  period  when 
the  general  trade  was  the  greatest,  the  whole 
quantity  that  paid  the  transit  duty  was  only 
49,596  quarters  of  wheat,  21,830  quarters  of 
barley,  185,292  quarters  of  rye,  and  108,482 
quarters  of  oats. 

'  From  the  southern  provinces  of  Poland,  vii. 
Sandomir  and  Cracow,  in  which  the  greatest 
quantity  of  the  best  wheat  is  produced,  a  portion 
is  annually  sent  into  the  neighbouring  Prassian 
province  of  Silesia,  by  land,  where  a  part  of  it  is 
consumed  by  the  few  inhabitants  of  Breslaw,  and 
the  other  cities,  who  eatwheaten  bread.  The 
greater  part  is,  however,  conveyed  by  the  river 
Odo,  and  then  by  the  .'canal  which  unites  that 
river  with  the  Havel,  to  the  city  of  Berlin.  It 
forms,  an  article  in  the  weekly  returns  of  the 
corn-market  of  that  capital ;  and,  by  the  white- 
ness of  its  flour,  is  preferred  for  pastry  and  con- 
fectionary. In  those  years  when  the  prices  of 
grain  have  been  the  most  raised  in  England,  some 
•f  it  has  been  sent  here  from  Stettin,  whilst  thoee 


of  the  inhabitants  of  that  neighboiuhood  niio 
used  wheat,  were  supplied  with  an  inferior  kind 
of  tlieir  own  growth.  Those  other  channels  bj 
which  the  surplus  com  of  Poland  is  distributed,  bear 
however  but  a  small  proportion  tothatwhicb  pass- 
es by  the  months  of  the  Vistula,  at  Danczic  and 
Elbing ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  trade  by  these 
places  is  carried  on  may  deserve  detailed  notices.    ! 

'  On  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  there  are  many 
warehouses  well  adapted  for  preserving  com  at 
the  places  whence  it  is  most  convenient  to  embark 
it.  The  crops  are  generally  removed  from  the 
fiirms  of  the  proprietors  as  speedily  as  possible, 
and  remain  there  in  the  power  of  the  creditor, 
who  either  allows  for  it  a  stipulated  price,  or  utH 
dertakes  to  convey  it  to  Dantzic,  to  be  sold  at  tbe 
risk  of  the  debtor ;  but  with  the  proceeds  to  be 
received  bv  the  creditor.  The  charges  for  ware- 
housing, shipping,  freight,  tolls,  commission,  and 
other  demands,  We  been  lately  so  high,  in  pio- 
portion  to  the  prices,  that  very  small  sums  mve 
been  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  landholder; 
and,  where  estates  are  mortgaged,  th^  have  been 
generally  insufficient  in  amount  to  keep  under 
the  growing  interest. 

•There  are  two  modes  of  conveying  wheal  to 
Dantzic  by  the  Vistula.  That  which  grows  near 
the  lower  parts  of  the  river,  comprehending 
Polish  Prassia,and  part  of  the  province  of  Flock 
and  of  Masovia,  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
which  is  generally  of  an  inferior  quality,  is  con- 
veyed in  covered  boats,  with  shifting  boards  that 
protect  the  cargo  from  the  rain,  but  not  from  pil- 
fering. These  ifesseU  are  long,  and  draw  about 
fifteen  inches  water,  and  bring  about  150  quarters 
of  wheat.  They  are  not,  however,  so  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  upper  parts  of  the  river.  From 
Cracow,  where  the  Vistula  first  becomes  naviga- 
ble, to  below  the  junction  of  the  Bug  with  that 
stream,  the  wheat  is  mostly  conveyed  to  Dantiic 
in  open  flats.  These  are  constroct^  on  the  bank% 
in  seasons  of  leisure,  on  spots  far  from  the  ordi- 
nary reach  of  the  water;  but  which,  when  the 
rains  of  autumn,  or  the  melted  snow  of  the  C^r- 
pathian  mountains,  in  the  spring,  fill  and  o? erflow 
the  river,  are  easily  floated. 

'  Barges  of  this  description  are  about  seventy- 
five  feet  long,  and  twcn^  broad,  with  a  depth  of 
two  feet  and  a  half.  They  are  made  of  fir,  rudely 
put  together,  fastened  with  wooden  treenails,  the 
comers  dovetailed,  and  secured  with  slight  iron 
clamps,  the  only  iron  emploved  in  the  construc- 
tion. A  large  tree,  the  length  of  the  vessel,  runs 
along  the  bottom,  to  which  the  timbers  are  se- 
cured. This  roughly  cut  keelson  rises  nine  or 
ten  inches  from  the  floor,  and  hurdles  are  laid  on 
it  which  extend  to  the  side.  They  aie  covered 
with  mats  made  of  rye-straw,  and  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  dunnage ;  leaving  below  a  space  in  which 
the  water  that  leaks  through  the  sides  anii  bottom 
is  received.  The  bulk  is  kept  from  the  sides  ard 
ends  of  the  barge  by  a  similar  plan.  The  water, 
which  these  ill  oonstracted  and  imperfectly 
caulked  vessels  receive,  is  dipped  out  at  the  end 
and  sides  of  the  bulk  of  wheat.  Vessels  of  this 
description  draw  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  of 
water,  and  yet  they  frequently  get  aground  in  de- 
scending the  river.  The  cargoes  usually  consist  of 
from  icS)  to  200  quarters  of  wheat. 

'The  wheat  is  thrown  on^die  mate,  piled  as 
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high  as  ihe  ganwale,  and  left  uncovered,  exposed 
to^all  4ie  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and  to  the 
piHeriug  of  the  crew.  During  the  passage,  the 
msf^  is  carried  along  by  the  ibrce  of  the  stream, 
oan  being  merely  used  at  the  head  and  stern,  to 
steer  clear  of  the  sand-banVs,  which  are  numerous 
and  shifting,  and  to  direct  the  vessel  in  passing 
under  the  several  bridges.  These  vessels  are 
conducted  by  six  Or  seven  men.  '  A  small  boat 
preoxles  with  a  roan  in  it,  who  is  employed  in 
sounding,  in  order  to  avoid  the  shifting  shoals. 
This  mode  of  navigating  is  necessarily  very  slow; 
and  daring  the  progress  of  it,  which  lasts  several 
weeks,  and  even  months,  the  rain,  if  any  (alls, 
soon  causes  the  wheat  to  grow,  and  the  vessel  as- 
sumes the  appearance  of  a  floating  meadow.  The 
shooting  of  the  fibres  soon  forms  a  thick  mat, 
and  prevents  the  rain  from  penetrating  more 
than  an  inch  oi  two.  The  main  bulk  is  protected 
by  this  kind  of  covering,  and*  when  that  is 
thrown  aside,  is  found  in  tolerable  condition. 
The  vessels  are  broken  up  at  Dantzic,  and 
usually  sell  for  about  two-thirds  of  their  original 
cost  The  men  who  conduct  them  return  on 
foot 

'  VVben  the  cargo  arrives  at  Dantzic  or  Elbing, 
all  except  the  grown  surface  is  thrown  on  the 
land,  spread  abroad,  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air, 
and*  frequently  tumea  over  till  any  slight 
moisture  that  it  may  have  imbibed  is  dried.  If  a 
shower  of  rain  ftdls,  as  well  as  daring  the  night, 
the  heaps  of  wheat  on  the  shore  are  thrown  to- 
gether in  the  form  of  the  steep  roof  of  a  house, 
that  the  rain  may  run  off,  and  are  covered  with  a 
linen  cloth.  It  is  tlius  frequently  a  long  time 
after  the  wheat  has  reached  Dantzic  before  it  is 
fit  to  be  placed  in  the  warehouses.  The  ware- 
houses are  very  well  adapted  for  storing  com. 
They  consist,  generally,  or  seven  stories,  three  of 
which  are  in  Uie  roof.  The  floors  are  about  nine 
feet  asunder.  Bach  of  them  are  divided  by  per- 
pendicular partitions,  the  whole  length  about 
four  feet  high,  by  which  different  parcels  are 
kept  distinct  f^m  each  other.  Thus  the  floors 
have  two  divisions,  each  of  them  capable  of 
storing  from  150  to  200  quarters  of  wheat,  and 
leaving  sufiicient  space  for  turning  or  screening 
it  There  are  abundance  of  windows  in  each 
floor,  which  are  always  thrown  open  in  dry  wea- 
ther, to  ventilate  the  com.  It  is  usually  turned 
over  three  times  a  week.  The  men  who  perform 
Uie  operation  throw  it  with  their  shovels  at  high 
as  the^  can,  and  thus  the  grains  are  separated  from 
each  other  and  exposed  to  the  drying  influence 
of  tho  air. 

'The  whole  of  the  com  warehouses  now  left 
(for  many  were  burnt  during  the  siege  of  1814) 
are  capable  of  storing  500,000  quarters  of  wheat, 
suppo^ng^  the  parcels  to  be  la^e  enough  to  fill 
ach  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  floors,  with  a  se- 
parate heap  ;  but  as,  of  late  years,  it  has  come 
down  from  Poland  in  smaller  parcels  than  fbr- 
merly,  and  of  more  various  qualities,  which  must 
of  necessity  be  kept  distinct,  the  present  stock  of 
about  280,000  quarters  is  found  to  occupy  nearly 
the  whole  of  thde  warehouses  which  are  in  re- 
pair, or  are  advantageously  situated  for  loading 
the  ships.  Ships  are  loaded  by  gangs  of  porters 
with  great  detpatch,  who  will  complete  a  cargo 


of  500  quarters  in  about  three  or  four  hours.  It 
is  seen  by  Table  No.  19,  that  within  the  last  five 
or  six  years  the  whole  quantity  that  has  been 
brought  dowA  has  been  diminisfiing  ;  but  I  was 
told  that  no  sensible  decrease  'had  been  observed 
in  the  number  of  the  separate  bulks,  only  that 
each  bulk,  or  the  .growth  of  each  estate,  or  of 
each  consignor,  was  smaller. 

'The  trade  in  wheat  from  Poland  and  Prassia» 
through  Dantzic,  is  said  to  have  been  attended 
with  most  ruinous  losses  to  all  the  persons  who 
have  been  engaged  in  it.  The  growers  asserted 
that  none,  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  years,  had 
yielded  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  of  culti- 
vation, and  that  it  has  been  regularly  getting 
worse  and  worse  ever  since  the  year  1818.  The 
Jews,  who  have  taken  the  crops  from  the  growers, 
have  found  the  decline  of  the  prices  such,  that  if 
they  sold  on  their  arrival  at  Dantzic,  it  was  at- 
tended with  loss ;  and  if  they  were  in  a  condition 
to  withhold  from  selling,  and  placed  it  in  ware* 
houses,  the  loss  was  eventnallv  much  greater. . 
The  trstde  of  Dantzic,  which  is  chiefly  confined  to 
com,  has  beer)  for  several  years  in  a  venr  dis- 
tressed state.  The  commodity  in  which  the 
traders  have  dealt  has  of  hte  so  vastly  declined  in 
value,  that  what  was  purchased  cheap  at  one  pe- 
riod, became  in  a  short  time  dear ;  tne  advances 
they  made  on  what  was  consigned  to  them  for 
sale,  with  the  expense  of  conveyance,  and  of 
storing  and  preserving,  soon  amounted  to  more 
than  the  value  of  *he  wheat;  and  the  consignors, 
in  Poland,  seldom  united  the  ability  and  the  dis- 
position to  make  payments  to  indemnify  them. 
The  com  now  in  the  warehouses  has  cost  the 
merchants  mucl)  more  than  the  present  value. 
The  royal  bank  of  Prussia,  which  has  branches  in 
the  difiercnt  cities  of  the  kingdom,  has  advanced^ 
on  the  security  of  the  wheat  now  in  store,  half 
of  what  was  the  value  at  the  time  the  several 
advances  were  made;  and,  as  the  price  has 
declined,  has  reouired  additional  security.'  We 
subjoin  the  Table  adverted  to. 

An  account  of  the  quantities  of  grain  shipped 
down  the  Vistula,  throuffh  the  city  of  Thorn, 
from  Russia  and  Poland, 'to  Dantzic  and  £1- 
bingy  from  the  yean  1816  to  1825. 


FROM  RUSSIA. 

1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 

Wheel 

Rya 

Bariej 

P6M 

Oats 

Q". 

Q«. 

Qr». 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

62,221 

81,733 

100,750 

139,325 

122,860 

31,277 

14,013 

20,684 

25,137 

13,352 

115 
51,267 
22,281 
51,566 
37,611 
15,541 
.  • 

5 
1367 
1471 

252 

1535 

1744 

1306 

717 

850 

62 
309 

4 
378 
599 
291 

137 

535 

271 

17,656 

3819 

2027 

8 

17 

25 

611,352 

181,224 

6775 

1409 

24,358 
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FROM  AUSTRIA. 


1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
'1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 


Wheat 


Qrs. 


2048 
2108 
3895 
1841 
3305 
1057 

646 
1976 
8278 

240 


Rye 


Barley 


Qrs. 


3526 
51 

1695 
804 
305 


25,394 


6386 


Qr*. 


12 
1143 
51 
101 
58 
70 


Peas 


Qrs. 


107 

188 

48 


67 


1502 


Oau 


Q". 


186 

23 

669 

104 

88 


344 


581 
17 


Brought  forward    608,503 
In  ports  in  the  North  Sea,  as  ascertained  : 

Hamburgh 105,000 

Bremen 27,970 


1668 


FROM  POLAND. 

1816 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Peas 

OaU 

Q«.  1  Qw. 

Qm. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

60,173 

3856 

264 

4 

58 

1817 

111,542 

66,418 

2687 

13 

721 

1818 

143,395 

44,663 

3590 

12 

5472 

1819 

141,166 

53,261 

1734 

482 

18,326 

1820 

126,164 

38,415 

775 

932 

3922 

1821 

32,335 

15,846 

920 

339 

2115 

1822 

16,328 

5185 

64 

12 

1267 

1823 

34,943 

■5108 

7 

4 

384 

1824 

93,968 

4009 

65 

.  , 

17 

1825 

176,215 

7528 

487 

496 

27 

936,229  244,289  J10593 

2296 

32,390 

I  do  herewith  duly  certify,  that  the  quantities, 
as  above  stated  (scheffel  anzahl  in  the  original 
German  account),  have  been  extracted  from  au- 
thentic papers,  and*the  registers  of  the  custom- 
house. Mellin,  Burgomaster. 

Thorn,  Aug,  23rrf,  1825. 

The  stock  of  wheat  in  Dantzic  and  Elbing,  at 
the  period  of  his  visit  (Aug.  1825),  was  fur- 
nished to  him  as  follows  : 

Dantzic     .         .      288,000  quarters. 
Elbing      .     .    .        73,500  quarters. 
The  whole  stock  in  the  provinces  connected 
with  the  Vistula,  he  afterwards  brings  into  one 
point  of  view  as  consisting  of 

Qaartera. 

Fomerania 67,103 

Dantzic  and  Elbing      ....    361,500 
Lubeck 29,900 


458,503 
Conjectural : 

Denmark 25,000 

Rostock  and  Wumar    ....      25,000 
Petersburgh,  Riga,  and  Memel  .     100,000 


Total    .     .     . 


741,473 


Carried  forward     608,503 


'  Of  the  wheat  to  which  we  have  referred,  as 
accumulated  in  the  several  ports,  I  was  assured/ 
says  he,  *  nearly  Qnc-fourth  pan  is  of  so  bad  a 
quality,  as  to  find  no  market  in  this  country,  eic- 
ce|»t  in  seasons  of  uncommon  dearth.  If,  then, 
out  of  the  whole  74 1,473  quarters,  556,330  quar- 
ters were  to  be  sent  to  England,  it  would  not  be 
more  than  the  consumption  of  ten  days.* 

His  exhibition  of  the  general  s^ricultural  dis- 
tress of  these  provinces  is  very  singular  and  af- 
fecting. 

'  An  estimate  was  made  by  a  person  eminently 
skilled  in  the  value  of  land,  who  formed  it 
upoaactual  sales  made  in  the  last  four  years.  He 
divided  it  into  three  classes,  according  to  their 
fertility.  The  lowest  land  in  a  state  of  cultiva- 
tioh,  with  good  buildings  and  a  competent 
number  of  peasants,  he  stated  to  be  worth  1000 
florins  the  huff.  Valuing  the  florins  at  sixpence, 
though  worth  a  fraction  less,  and  taking  the  huff 
of  thirty  Magdeburg  morgens,  as  equal  to  twenty- 
two  English  acres,  the  estimate  vould  be  a 
fi action  less  than  22s.  sterling  the  English 
acre.  The  other  kinds  of  arable  land,  of  su- 
perior qualities,  vary.  The  great  mass  is  of  the 
second  class,  or  worth  about  30f .  but  some  is  esti- 
mated at5000tlorinsthchufr,OT£5. 10s.  but  little, 
however,  is  in  this  class,  and  that  little  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  cities  on  the  banks  of  the 
great  rivers,  or  in  some  favored  spots  in  the 
southern  provinces.  This  estimate  was  rather 
founded  on  the  state  of  affairs  three  or  four 
years  ago,  than  on  their  present  condition ;  for 
1  was  told  that  such  a  number  of  estates  had 
lately  been  offered  for  sale,  that  no  price  could 
be  obtained  for  the  greater  part.  Ail  the  en- 
quiries I  was  enabled  to  make,  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  led  mc  to  the  belief,  that  the 
estimation  here  stated  was,  in  the  main,  as  correct 
as  could  be  expected  to  be  framed. 

*  The  Jews  are  almost  exclusively  the  dealers 
in  money.  They  are  precluded  from  becoming 
landed  proprietors,  and  their  exclusion  from  the 
market  tends  to  depress  the  prices  in  a  very  great 
degree.  Though  some  of  the  richer  individuals 
of  that  people  pass  through  the  ceremony  of 
baptism,  especially  when  they  have  mortgages 
on  large  estates,  and  mean  to  foreclose ;  the 
whole  number  of  those  who  thus  become  quali- 
fied to  purchase  bears  a  small  proportion  to  that 
of  the  properties  that  are  offered  for  sale.  I  was 
assured  from  so  many,  and  such  various  quarters, 
that  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  of  the  report, 
that  almost  every  estate  is  deeply  involved  in 
debt.  The  fact  is  so  notorious,  that  few  pro- 
prietors feel  any  delicacy  in  acknowledging 
themselves  to  be  partakers  of  the  common  lot 
of  their  neighbours.  More  than  one,  without 
any  reserve,  spoke  to  me  on  tfie  sum  annually 
required  to  pay  interest  on  his  mortgages,  with 
as  much  coolness  as  an  English  fiunoer  wotdd 
speak  of  his  rent,  tithes,  and  taxes. 
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*  Among  the  mortgagees,  the  king  of  Prussia 
and  some  of  liis  monied  subjects  aie  by  &r  the 
greatest,  in  that  part  of  Poland  which  was  in- 
cluded in  his  dominions,  till  Poland  was  erected 
into  a  Grand  Duchy  by  Buonaparte,  under  the 
gOTemmcnt  of  the  king  of  Saxony.  It  had  hing 
been  the  practice  of  the  court  of  Berlin  to  assist 
agrialture,  by  loans  to  the  proprietors  of  estates. 
This  practice  began  under  Frederick  die  Great, 
and  was  continued  to  the  disastrous  period  that 
followed  the  battle  of  Jena.  This  assistance 
was  extensively  afforded  to  the  newly  acquired 
subjects  of  the  part  of  Poland,  which,  in  the 
division  of  that  unfortunate  country,  fell  to  the 
share  of  Prussia.  Though  the  king  of  Prussia 
has  lost  the  government,  his  claims,  and  those  of 
his  subjects,  on  the  individuals  indebted  to  them, 
have  been  recognised ;  and  though  in  many  in- 
stances the  interest  has  gone  on  increasint?,  the 
claims  have  not  been  rigidly  enforced.  It  was 
rumoured  in  Warsaw,  but  not  on  any  authority, 
that  the  emperor  Alexander,  in  his  character  of 
king  of  Poland,  was  negociating  a  treaty  with 
the  court  of  Berlin,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
relief  of  the  Poles,  by  purchasing  the  claims  of 
the  Prussians  and  assuming  the  debts  to  himself. 
The  amount  of  the  claims  of  Prussia  was 
stated  to  me  to  be  two  millions  of  Prussian 
dollars,  or  £300,000  sterling,  secured  on  variotis 
estates  extending  over  near  1,500,000  acres. 

'A  more  numerous  class  .of  mortgagees  com- 
prises the  corporations  of  cities  and  towns,  the 
trustees  of  hospitals,  schools,  colleges,  monasteries, 
convents,  and  charitable  institutions.  Whatever 
capitals  these  may  possess  is  lent  on  land ;  and 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  interest  as  it  ac- 
crues, and,  in  some  instances,  of  getting  any, 
cauises  those  establishments  to  languish,  and  de- 
crease in  their  capacity  to  relieve  distress. 

*  Family  settlements  are  mostly  made  on  the  se- 
curity of  land  :  for  a  long  period  there  was  no 
other  means  of  making  provision  for  the  young 
and  the  helpless ;  and,  in  the  tlourishing  periods 
of  agriculture,  the  interest  was  paid  with  punc- 
tuality. Of  late,  however,  the  widows  and  orphans, 
whose  incomes  were  deemed  free  from  risk,  have 
become  victims  to  the  general  depression  of  the 
value  of  the  produce  of  the  soiL  The  Jews, 
with  all  their  characteristic  shrewdness  and  sar 
gacity,  have  become,  in  many  instances,  from 
mere  necessity,  mortgagees.  When  the  debts  of 
proprietors  accumulated,  and  the  price  of  pro- 
duce fell,  the  n\onied  men  were  often  induced 
to  secure  themselves,  as  well  as  they  could,  by 
suxepting  mort{rages  where  no  payment  could 
be  obtained.  The  representation  here  given,  is 
abundantly  confirmed  by  the  proceedings  adopted 
in  the  diet  when  assembled  in  May  Last.  The 
two  houses,  consisting  almost  exclusively  of 
landed  proprietors,  settled  a  plan  to  administer 
relief,  which  received  the  emperor's  sanction. 

'  A  national  bank  is  to  be  established,  in  which 
land-owners  who  are  in  debt,  whether  on  mortgage 
or  on  simple  contracts,  may  deposit  a  schedule 
of  their  estates,  and  a  valuation  of  them :  this 
valuation  is  to  be  made  by  themselves,  and  it  is 
calculated  it  will  not  be  made  too  high,  because, 
«s  the  present  land  tax  is  collected  on  the  income, 
and  future  imposts  are  to  be  levied  according  to 


this  valuation,  few  will  be  induced  to  gl/e  in 
more  than  the  true  value.  On  the  valuaticn,  an 
annual  interest  is  to  be  paid  to  the  bank,  at  die 
rate  of  six  per  cent,  for  twenty-eight  years.  This 
it  to  be  considered  as  interest  at  the  rate 
of  four  per  cent. ;  and  two  per  cent,  is  to  form 
the  mearis  of  discharging,  by  compound  interest, 
tlie  principal  in  twenty-eight  years.  The  bank, 
ou  receiving  the  documents,  is  to  deliver  to  the 
proprietors  its  debentures  or  certificates ;  which, 
twenty  per  cent,  being  deducted  from  them,  are 
made  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  all  debts; 
and  on  which  four  per  cent,  interest  is  to  be  paid 
by  the  bank.  When  the  instalment  of  the  first  year 
is  paid,  the  two  per  cent,  is  to  be  divided  among 
all  the  holders  of  the  bank  debentures,  by  a 
lottery.  The  drawers  of  the  fortunate  numbers 
will  then  be  paid  in  full.  The  others  will  receive 
their  interest,  at  tlie  rate  of  four  per  cent,  till 
their  numbers  are  drawn  prizes,  some  of  which 
must,  of  course,  wait  till  the  expiration  of  the 
twenty-eighth  year;  at  which  period,  upon  this 
plan,  if  it  should  work  well,  all  the  debts  will 
oe  liquidated.  I  have  only  noticed  this  project 
as  a  corroboration  of  the  accounts  I  collected 
of  the  general  state  of  embarrassment  in  which 
the  land-owners  in  Poland  are  involved.' 

We  are  particularly  struck  with  die  coincidence 
between  the  following  remarks  derived  from  an 
actual  survey  of  the  facts,  and  the  previous  rea- 
soning of  mskny  able  writers. 

*  If  we  calculate  that  the  consumption  of  wheat 
in  Great  Britain  is  one  quarter  for  each  person 
for  food,  and  about  a  seventh  part  more  for  seed 
and  minor  purposes,  it  will  appear  that  in  the 
first  of  the  series  we  have  been  comparing,  the 
quantity  of  wheat  exported  frpm  Dantzic  and 
Elbing  would,  with  the  then  amount  of  our 
population,  11,000,000,  be  equal  to  twelve  dayt 
consumption.  In  fact,  however,  out  of  the 
5,059,163  quarters  of  wheat,  which  Dantzic  ex- 
ported, 1,000,014  were  despatched  to  other 
countries.  As  we  have  only  the  gross  exports 
from  Elblng,  without  distinguishing  what  was 
sent  to  Great  Britian  from  what  was  sent  else- 
where, it  may  not  be  incorrect  to  assume,  that 
one-fourth  as  from  Dantzic  was  not  sent  to  our 
markets ;  and  then  there  will  be  a  furtlier  reduc- 
tion of  299,205  quarters.  This  will  leave  the 
whole  quantity  really  furnished  to  us  in  the  eleven 
years,  3,459,944  quarters,  or  an  anpual  quantity 
of  314,540  quarters,  being  equal  to  about  nin9 
days  of  our  consumption. 

*  At  the  second  series  our  population  had  a4* 
vanced,  as  numbered  in  1821,  tne  middle  year 
of  that  series,  to  14,000,000.  The  quantity  of 
wheat  sent  to  us  from  the  Vistula  had  declined, 
and  during  the  eleven  years  had  been  1,252,271 
quarters,  or  113,842  annually.  This  woidd  be 
equal  to  the  whole  of  our  consumption  for  be- 
twixt two  and  three  days. 

*  In  the  Appendix,  IS'o.  24,  is  sbown  the  whole 
export  of  com  from  Dantzic,  for  the  last  166 
years.  Bv  those  tables,  it  appears  that  the  wheat 
exported  from  that  city,  during  that  long  period, 
was  19,581,947  quarters,  or  117,963  quarters  on 
the  annual  average  of  the  period.  In  fiict,  the 
whole  that  Dantzic  has  exported  in  166  years  is 
not  equal  to  the  con8uroptioi|  of  this  kingdom, 
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witb  its  present  populatioD,  for  more  than  fifteen 
or  sixteen  months.  The  annual  -importation 
would  not  now  amount  to  two  days  and  three 
quarters'  consumption/ 

We  may  now  we  think  dismiss  all  fear  of  an 
overwhelming  supply  of  com  from  this  part  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  Jacobs  afterwards  endeavoured  tp  ascer- 
tain the  quantity  of  com  conveyed  by  the  Niemer 
to  Memel ;  and  by  the  Duna  to  Riga.  He  con- 
siders that  the  larger  share  of  the  produce  of  the 
fertile  Russian  provinces  of  this  neighbourhood 
finds  its  market  in  the  latter  direction ;  and  fur- 
nishes an  account  of  the  exportation  of  wheat 
from  Riga  for  the  last  twelve  years,  which 
make  it  to  average  2t,381  quarters  only  annually ; 
that  of  rye  134,822  quarters.  He  speaks  of  the 
fertility  and  comparative  prosperity  of  Moravia. 
Wheat  was  selling  last  yeai  lor  20^.  per  quarter 
at  Olmatz,  while,  on  one  side  of  the  province, 
at  Cracow,  it  only  obtained  14s.  and  at  Vienna 
14ff.  7d. 

Ill  France,  through  which  he  passed  on  his 
return,  our  traveller  had  not  time  to  make  minute 
observations. 

'  I  was  assured,  however,'  he  says,  *  that,  for 
several  years  past,  every  cultivator  of  grain  has 
been  selling  at  fiir  less  than  it  has  cost  him. 
Some  of  the  best  judges  of  the  subject  have  cal- 
culated that  wheat,  in  the  four  classes  of  districts 
formed  of  the  departments  for  the  purposes  of 
regulating  the  importation  and  exportation  of 
com,  £osts  to  the  grower,  on  an  average  firom 
twenty  to  twenty-two  francs  tlie  hectolitre,  or 
from  6s.  4<f.  to  6t.  lid.  the  Winchester  bushel. 

'  How  fiir  this  calculation  may  be  correct,  it 
would  be  presumption  in  me  to  assert.  The 
com  laws  of  France  are,  however,  founded  on  a 
supposition  of  this  being  the  price  necessary  to 
secure  a  pro6t  to  the  farmer.  The  kingdom  is 
divided,  for  the  purposes  of  the  com  law,  into 
four  districts,  each  including  departments  in 
which  the  prices  of  grain  aie  neariy  alike.  When 
wheat  is  below  eighteen  francs  the  hectolitre,  or 
5s.  7\d.  the  bushel  in  the  cheapest  of  those  dis* 
tricts,  twenW  francs  or  6s.  4|(f.  in  the  next, 
twenty-two  ^cs  or  7s.  O^d.  in  the  next,  and 
twenty-four  francs  or  7s.  Bd.  in  the  highe^  the 
importation  of  fbreign  wheat  is  prohibited.  As 
the  whole  of  the  four  districts  form  the  regulating 
price,  the  average  of  wheat  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom  mijtt  rise  to  6t.  8<{.  per  bushel,  before 
any  foreign  wheat  can  be  introduced.  The  laws 
which  regulate  the  com  trade  of  France,  were 
passed  in  1819  and  1821 ;  and  the  price  of  com 
nas  not,  since  the  end  of  the  year  1818,  ever 
risen  so  high  as  to  effect  the  opening  of  their 
ports.  Smce  that  year  the  price  has  been  fluc- 
tuating, but  declining  at  the  following  ratio. 


Avenge  of  the  whole  of  France. 


1820 
1821 
1823 
1823 
1824 
18S5 


d. 

3i 
11 

3| 
11 


*  Your  lordships,'  adds  Mr.  Jacob  in  die  concb- 
sion  of  his  able  report,  *  have  been  pleased,  m  wj 
instmctions,  to  direct  me '  to  consider,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  provinces  communicating  with  tlie 
Baltic  Sea  by  tlie  Vistula,  from  the  view  I  take 
of  the  country,  what  increase  of  cultivation  would 
be  likely  to  take  place  in  consequence  of  such  a 
stimulus  being  constantly  in  action,  as  would  be 
applied,  if  an  alteration  were  made  in  our  laws, 
so  as  to  leave  our  markets  at  alt  times  accesible 
to  the  com  grown  in  Poland ;'  and  fuither,  I 
have  been  instracted,  <  that,  as  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  assume  some  given  price  io  this 
count^,  in  forming  such  an  estimate,  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  proceed  upon  a  supposition 
of  an  average  price  of  wheat  at  home,  of  %0t. 
to  64s.  per  quarter. 

*  This  question  involves  so  many  considerations, 
depending  not  only  on  the  present  condition  of 
the  country,  but  on  the  political  regulations  to 
which  it  may  hereafter  be  subject,  that  any  rea- 
sonings applied  must  be  in  a  great  measure  fay- 
potheticai  and  speculative;  and  any  conclusions 
we  may  arrive  at,  must  be  liable  to  be  afiecteil 
by  changes  which  cannot  now  be  contemplated, 
or  taken  into  calculation.  The  utmost  that  can 
be  done  is  to  approximate  to  a  result,  by  a  con- 
sideration of  tht.  principal  circumstances  on 
whicn  it  will  depena,  by  reference  to  die  flnc- 
tuations  in  past  periods,  and  by  an  examinatiott 
into  the  causes  from  which  ([hose  fluctualioDi 
have  proceeded. 

*  In  obedience  to  this  direction,  I  presume,  with 
the  diffidence  wtiich  must  be  always  felt  in  an- 
ticipacmg  the  effects  of  untried,  and  consequently 
doubtful  experiments,  to  state  my  views  oo  the 
subject  The  effect  of  the  stimulns  here  pro- 
posed must  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
assurance  of  iu  duration.  The  market  for  wheat 
which  England  presents,  is  the  great  object  of 
attention  to  the  cultivators  in  Poland,  and  to  tht 
merchants  at  the  ports  from  whence  its  com 
must  be  exported,  lliose  persons  have  been 
accustomed  to  observe  such  frequent  aUenAm 
in  our  laws  refative  to  the  com  trade,  that  any 
new  enactments  would,  at  first,  be  thought  tem- 
poraiy  and  mutable,  like  those  of  former  periods. 
This  uncerUinty  has  been  the  cause  of  beafy 
losses  to  them,  and  would  therefore  have  the 
effect  of  causing  the  cultivators  to  pause  before 
they  made  any  great  changes  in  tneir  rotatioo 
of  crops,  or  in  the  kinds  of  com  they  would 
•ow. 

<  The  sutements  which  are  given  in  ttie  part  of 
this  report  more  immediately  relating  to  tlie 
kingdom  of  Poland,  will  show  that  the  want  of 
capital  among  the  cultivators  has  proceeded  tt> 
such  an  extent,  from  the  losses  they  have  sus- 
tained, that  they  must,  in  a  great  degree,  be 
disabled  from  making  any  consideiable  improve 
ment  in  cultivation,  or  raising  any  very  large 
increase  of  produce  in  a  short  period.  I1ie 
great  deficiency  of  live  stock,  whicn  indeed  may 
be  resolved  into  a  deficiency  of  capital,  woald 
be  an  impediment  in  tlie  way  of  a  rapid  exten- 
sion of  the  growth  of  wheat  Without  na- 
ture, wheat  cannot  be  grown  beneficially,  and 
widiout  a  stock  of  cattle,  in  some  degree  com- 
mensurate to  the  extent  of  the  |aiK^  maanre 
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csoDOt  be  obtained;  and  though  to  a  certain 

degree  the  profit  arising  from  the  wool,  and  QOt 

fiporo  the  meat,  enables  the  landowners  to  sup- 
port some  few  sheep,  yet  the  want  of  a  class  of 
consumers,  who  can  afford  to  make  animal  food 
their  subsistence,  must  operate  to  prevent  any 
gieat  increase  in  the  stocks  of  cattle.  Such  a 
class  is  Dot  to  be  expected  there,  till  a  great  im- 
provement, or  an  incroase  of  manu&cturers,  shall 
Dave  taken  pjace.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
population  of  Poland  is  too  poor  to  allow  of 
their  usiug  animal  food;  the  want  of  it  is 
scarcely  felt  by  persons  alwavs  accustomed  to  live, 
frith  very  little  variation  of  diet,  on  rye  bread. 

'  The  labourngjclasses,  too,  being  assured  of  a 
supply  of  the  baro  necessaries  of  life,  are  little 
disposed  to  any  great  changes  in  their  mode  of 
work,  or  any  exertion  of  strength  or  skill  beyond 
that  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.  They 
have  been,  perliaps  not  without  some  reason, 
always  represented  as  indolent,  unskilful,  filthy, 
and  drunken,' and  averse  to  the  improvements 
which  their  wiser  and  better  superiors  have  at- 
tempted to  introduce. 

'  vVhiUt  the  present  low  price  of  com  continues^ 
and  the  corresponding  low  rate  of  wages,  and 
the  markets  of  Russia  are  open  to  the  woollen 
cloths  of  Poland  without  duty,  the  profit  of 
capital  employed  in  that  branch  of  industry 
must  offer  to  it  temptations  that  agriculture  does 
not  present.  But  it  by  any  alterations  the  cloths 
of  Poland  should  in  the  Russian  custom-houses 
be  placed  on  the  fooling  of  the  cloths  of  other 
countries,  or  if  a  rise  of  com  and  of  wages 
should  take  place  to  such  an  extent  as  to  msJce 
the  Polish  cloths  dearer  than  those  which  are 
chaiged  with  duty,  the  effects  might  be  to  drive 
the  capital  firom  toe  cloth  trade  to  the  business 
of  cultivation.  The  present  want  of  capital 
may  possibly  be  supphed  by  influx  from  other 
countries,  but  this  must  depend  in  a  great  mea- 
sure on  the  internal  govemment  and  political 
regulations  of  the  country.  The  increase  of 
manufactories  in  Poland,  and  the  augmented 
population  which  they  usually  induce,  might 
produce  such  a  number  of  internal  consumers  as 
to  leave  much  less  surplus  com  to  export  to 
other  countries.  It  is  true  that  wheat  would  be 
but  little  eaten  by  the  manufiicturers,  but  the  in- 
creased demand  for  rye  might  make  that  kind  of 
grain  the  most  profitable  to  the  grower ;  and  he 
would  then  devote  to  the  cultivation  of  it  some 
portions  of  the  land  which,  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  been  appropriated  to 
the  growth  of  wheat.  The  manu&cturers  in 
Poland  are  however  of  too  little  importance,  at 
present,  to  make  it  desirable  to  hazard«any  con- 
jectures on  what  the  effects  of  their  increase  or 
diminution  would  be  on  the  surplus  quantity  of 
exportable  grain. 

'  A  view  of  the  past  exportation  from  the  Vis- 
tula, at  different  periods  and  under  different 
circumstances,  will  perhaps  give  some  assistance 
in  forming  an  idea  of  what  may  be  the  result  of 
fiiture  changes.' 

lie  then  shows,  from  a  consideration  of  the 
returns  of  166  years,  the  little  variation  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  actual  quantity  of  com  ex- 
ported. 

Vol.  VI. 


When  divided  into  periods  of  abouti  twenty- 
five  years,  the  returns  from  Dantzic,  exhibit  the 
following  annual  exportation  of  wheat  and  rye 
firom  that  port. 


Yeaxs. 

WHEAT. 

RYE. 

TOTAL. 

1651  to  1675 
1676  to  1700 
1701  to  1725 
1726  to  1750 
1751  to  1775 
1776  to  1800 
1801  to  1825 

Qottten. 

81,775 

124,897 

59,795 

80,624 

141,080 

150,299 

200,330 

Qoarten. 
225,312 
227,482 
170,100 
119,771 
208,140 
103,045 
67,511 

Qurten. 
307,087 
352,379 
229,895 
200,395 
349,220 
253,344 
267,841 

Giving  an  annual  quantity  of  wheat  and  rye, 
of  279,794  quarters. 

'During  the  ten  years,  from  1791  to  1801,  there 
was  a  constant  demand  in  France  for  foreign 
com;  several  deficient  harvests  had  been  ex- 
perienced at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution. 
The  agents  of  France  were  employed,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  in  purchasing  com  and 
hiring  neutral  vessels  to  convey  it  to  France ; 
paying  but  little  regard  to  the  price  they  gave 
tor  it,  or  to  the  rate  of  freight  at  which  it  could 
be  transported.  Holland,  which  scarcely  has 
ever  grown  com  sufficient  for  its  own  consump- 
tion, felt  a  great  want,  owing  to  its  internal 
sources  of  supply  from  Germany  and  Flanders 
being  diverted  from  the  usual  channels  by  the 
ciroumstances  of  the  war. 

'Sweden  for  many  years  had  looked  for  some 
supply  firom  Prussia,  not,  indeed,  of  wheat  to 
any  extent,  but  chiefly  of  rye.  During  the 
period  we  are  now  considering,  that  country 
had  been  afflicted  with  several  succes«sive  de- 
ficient harvests ;  and  such  was  the  distress  from 
want  of  com,  that  a  large  part  of  the  population 
had  been  compelled  to  use  the  bark  of  trees  as  a 
substitute  for  rye.  That  kingdom  thus  bei.-ame 
a  market  which  could  take  as  much  as  her  poverty 
could  find  the  means  of  paying  for.  In  addition 
to  these  external  circumstances,  the  land  in 
Poland  was  less  bnrthened  with  taxes  than  it 
is  at  present.  The  tenth  Groschen  war-tax  was 
not  then  enacted.  Some  other  taxes,  then  im- 
posed, have  not  been  since  abandoned.  In 
Prossia,  likewise,  taxation  is  higher  now  than 
from  1801  to  1805. 

'  These  combined  circumstances  gave  to  the 
agriculture  of  Poland  and  Prussia  a  portion  of 
capital,  and  motives  to  exertion,  which  produced 
the  va.Ht  surplus  that  was  exported  from  1801  to 
1805.  Ten  years  of  unexampled  prosperity 
were,  however,  needed  to  reach  the  point  which 
those  years  exhibit,  and  it  was  only  by  gradual 
steps  that  it  was  attained. 

<  The  impulse  given  by  the  open  markets,  and 
by  the  high  prices  which  had  opened  them,  acted 
with  accumulated  force  in  the  next  five  years, 
and  raised  the  surplus,  as  we  have  seen,  some- 
what higher.  , 

*  If  the  same  powerfiil  stimulus  could  now  be 
applied  to  excite  the  cultivators  in  Poland  and  in 
Prossia,  to  increase  their  sup))lies  of  com,  as 
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was  experienced  froiri  17^1  to  1801,  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  result  might 
be  the  same  as  is  exhibited  in  the  quantities  of 
wheat  exported  from  1801  to  1805.  It  might 
produce,  with  ten  years'  increased  exertion,  and 
¥nth  the  application  of  the  capital  created  in 
those  ten'  years  of  prosperity,  a  quantity  equal 
to  that  which  was  exported  in  the  years  jf  the 
greatest  surplus.  I  was  told,  when  in  Poland, 
diat  during  those  prosperous  years,  wheat  was 
brought  by  land  carriage  to  &e  Vistula,  from 
distances  far  too  great  to  bear  the  expenses 
without  the  enormous  prices  which  it  bore  in  the 
markets  of  England  and  France,  tt  was  sent, 
not  only  from  3ie  farthest  parts  of  GralUcia,  but 
eren  from  the  vicinity  oT  Brunn  and  Olmute,  in 
Moravia.  It  was  said,  that  some  of  the  wheat 
of  Hungary  was  conveyed  over  the  Carpathian 
mountains  to  Cracow,  and  iftiere  shipped  in  flats 
for  Dantzic  and  Elbing,  whilst  Volhynia  and 
Podolia  were  emptied  of  their  stores. 

*  Whether  these  reports  are  true,  or  to  whatever 
ettent  they  are  true,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  Very  mgh  price  which  wheat  had  reached,  in 
tile  years  under  consideration,  must  have  vastly 
extended  the  limits  of  the  circle-  from  whidi  it 
would  be  collected,  and  would  induce  the  in- 
habitants to  despatch  to  the  high  markets  what- 
ever could  be  spared  by  the  exercise  of  the  most 
rigid  economy. 

'  By  the  constant  application  of  all  these  povrer- 
f\i1  stimuli,  which  were  in  operation  during  ten 
ly'ears,  we  have  seen  that  at  length  the  surplus  of 
wheat,  which  the  Vistala  and  its  borden  ex- 
tended to  unusual  dimensions,  could  yield, 
iamounted  to  550,000  quarters  annually,  or  about 
isufiScient,  supposing  the  whole  to  be  sent  here, 
toT  the  consumption  of  this  kingdom,  with  its 

S resent  population,  during  the  space  of  twelve 
ays. 

*  It  is  scarcely  to  be  calculated  that  the  same 
recurrence  of  circumstances,  propitious  to  the 
agricultural  prosperity  of  the  lands  on  the  border 
of  the  Vistula,  should  again  present  itself. 
Neither  the  demands  of  France  or  Fngland  are 
likely  to  be  so  great,  or  to  continue  for  so  long 
a  period,  as  at  that  time.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
calculated  upon,  that  any  future  v^ars  will  be  so 
long  in  duration,  or  spread  over  so  extensive  a 
field  of  operations,  as  those  which  rose  out  of 
the  revolution  of  France;  and  it  is  therefore 
not  likely  that  the  quantity  exported  will  ever 
rise  to  so  great  an  amount.  Wnatever  stimulus 
may  be  applied  to  excite  the  agiicultural  im- 
provement of  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  its  effect 
must  be  weak  and  powerless,  when  compared 
with  the  excitement  it  received  from  1791  to  1805. 


*  If  We  suppose  the  COM  of  wheat  to  the  ^amw 
in  Che  vicinity  of  Warsaw,  to  be  about  28«.  per 
quarter,  and  all  the  expenses  of  conveyance  to 
our  markets  to  be  205.  more,  and  that  it  cofuld 
be  sotd  here  for  60s.  or  64f .  we  may  presume 
that  such  a  stimulus  would  produce  great  ei* 
ertioi»,  and  a  correspondent  luerease  of  supply; 
some  abatement  in  tKe  fi>rce  of  that  sthnahs 
would  be  probably  felt  in  an  increase  o€  freight, 
and  other  charges,  but  the  prospect  of  i 
profit  of  12s.  or  14i.  would  give  a  powerfiil 
impulse  to  cultivation.  What  is  here  stated,  is 
upon  the  supposition,  of  courde  a  mere  sup^ 
position,  that  no  duty  would  be  imposed  on 
foreign  wheat  on  its  introduction  into  tliis  king- 
dom. Supposing  a  duty  should  be  imposed,  it 
will  of  coune  Weaken  the  force  of  the  stimahis ; 
and  if  it  should  be  so  high,  as,  when  added  to 
the  costs  and  charges,  to  raise  it  above  the  price 
at  which  it  could  be  sold  in  our  markets,  it 
would  become  a  repellent  instcsul  of  a  stinniius, 
especially  if  it  should  be  viewed  as  a  permaAnt 
enactment. 

'  If  a  duty  in  this  country  of  lOt.  orl2s.  per 
quarter  was  imposed,  it  would  not  ^ow  of  such 
a  profit,  on  the  supposition  of  the  price  being 
from  60i.  to  i54s.  as  to  induce  any  great  exertioos 
to  increase  cultivation  in  the  bordering  districts 
on  the  Vistula.  The  chance  of  a  rise  occasioned 
by  war,  by  a  winter  so  severe  as  to  injure  vege- 
tation, or  by  a  rainy  harvest  season,  might  induce 
those  of  a  speculative  turn  to  increase  their 
growth  of  wheat ;  but  those  who  have  that  torn, 
and  have  the  means  of  indulging  it,  are  so  few, 
that  they  would  produce  no  sensible  increase  in 
the  general  surplus. 

'  I  see  no  reason  to  believe,  that  with  such  a 
duty  as  I  have  mentioned  for  England,  and  i 
price  fipom  60s.  to  64f.  and  with  some  similir 
regulation  in  France,  that  the  surplus  com  pro- 
duced in  Poland,  including  all  the  countries 
near  enough  to  the  Vistula  to  send  their  com 
to  that  stream,  would  materially  increise  in 
common  seasons,  or  very  much,  if  at  all,  exceed 
the  average  produce  of  that  country ;  the  greater 
part  of  this  might  jvobably  be  wheat,  and  it 
the  duty  vrere  alike  on  all  the  various  qualities 
of  that  grain,  none  would  be  sent  here  but  that 
part  which  is  the  driest,  heaviest,  and  whitest 
The  inferior  descriptions  would  not  pay  for  irj- 
portation,  unless  the  average  in  &gland  was 
much  more  than  64s.' 

We  subjoin  the  following  documents  lespect- 
ing  the  modem  prices  of  grain  in  all  the  grvat 
com  markets  of  Europe,  from  the  Appendix  of 
Mr.  Jacob,  and  other  sources. 


TABLE  I. 
No.  1. — ^Account  of  the  Average  Prices  of  Irish  Wheat  per  quarter  since  1792. 


£.  ,. 

d. 

£.  ». 

d. 

£.  f.  d. 

1792 

1  17 

5 

1799 

3   1 

4 

1806 

3   7   7 

1793 

2   4 

11 

1800 

4  19 

2 

1807 

3   7   9 

1794 

2   1 

9 

1801 

4   8 

1 

1808 

3  16   7 

1795 

3   1 

0 

1802 

2  12 

1 

1809 

3  18   2 

1796 

3   0 

8 

1803 

2   9 

4 

1810 

3  18   5   1 

1797 

.  2   2 

7 

1804 

2  18 

0 

1811 

3  10   5   i 
5   8   3 

1798 

2   5 

2 

1805 

3   9 

2 

1812 

h 
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No.  3.— An  Account  of  the  Average  Prices  of  British  Corv  per  Quarter,  and  of  Oatmbal  pet 
Boll,  of  140  tts.  Avoirdapois,  in  England  and  Wales,  since  1792,  as  ascertained  by  the 
Receiyer  of  Com  Returns : 


YlARS. 

Wheat. 

R,e. 

Barley. 

Oata. 

•B«an8. 

Peas. 

Oatmeal. 

£    «.    d. 

£     M.    d. 

£    i.    d. 

£  •.    d. 

£    9.     d. 

£    ..     A 

£   t.    d. 

1792 

2     2  11 

1  10     8 

1    e  9 

0  17  10 

1  11     7 

1  12     8 

1   13     0 

1793 

2     8  11 

1   15  11 

1  11     9 

113 

1  17    8 

1  18     4 

1   18  11 

1794 

2  11     8 

1  17     9 

1  12  10 

12     0 

2     2    6 

2     6     8 

1  18     1 

1795 

3  14     2 

2     8    5 

1  17     8 

1     4     9 

2    6     8 

2  18    4 

2     3     6 

1796 

3  17     1 

2     7    0 

1  15     7 

119 

1   18  10 

296 

2     2     9 

1797 

2  13     1 

1  11  11 

17    9 

0  J6    9 

1     7    6 

1   13     5 

1  13  10 

1798 

2  10     3 

1  10  11 

1     9     1 

0  19  10 

1  10     1 

1  13  11 

1  16    8 

1799 

3     7     6 

2     3     9 

1  16     0 

1     7     7 

2     4     7 

2     5     2 

2     5     0 

1800 

5  13     7 

3  16  11 

3     0    0 

1  19  10 

3     9     3 

3     7    5 

3  12     1 

1801 

5  18     3 

3  19     9 

3     7    9 

1  16     6 

3     2     8 

3     7    8 

3  10    0 

1802 

3     7     5 

2     3     3 

1  13     1 

10     7 

1  16    4 

1  19    6 

1  19     3 

1803 

2  16    6 

1  16  11 

1     4  10 

1     1     3 

1  14     8 

1  18    6 

1  18     7 

1804 

3     0     1 

1  17     1 

1  10    4 

13    9 

1  18     7 

2    0  10 

2    0    8 

1805 

4     7  10 

2  14    4 

2    4     8 

1     8     0 

2     7    5 

2     8    4 

?     3     8 

1806 

3  19     0 

2     7    4 

1  18     6 

1     5     8 

2    3     9 

2     3     6 

2     4    2 

1807 

3  13     3 

2     7    6 

1  18    4 

1     8     1 

2     7    3 

2  15  11 

2    4     3 

1808 

3  19     0 

2  12    4 

2     2     1 

1  13     8 

3    0    8 

3     6     7 

2     8     9 

1809 

4  15     7 

3     0    9 

2     7     3 

1  12     8 

3    0    9 

3     0     2 

2  11     4 

1810 

5    6     2 

2  19    0 

2     7  11 

19     4 

2  13     7 

2  15     9 

2  11  11 

1811 

4  14     6 

2     9  11 

2     1  10 

1     7  11 

2     7  10 

2  11     6 

2     8     6 

1812 

6    5    5 

3  15  11 

3     6     6 

2    4     0 

3  12     8 

3  13    7 

2     9     8 

1813 

5    8    9 

3  10     7 

2  18    4 

1  19    5 

3  16     5 

2  ^8     6 

2     3     5 

1814 

3  14    0 

2     4     6 

1  17    4 

16     6 

2     6     7 

2  10    0 

1  13     0: 

1815 

3     4     4 

1  17  10 

1  10    3 

1     3  10 

1  16     1 

1  18  10 

1  10    0 

1816 

3  15  10 

2     3     2 

1   13     5 

13     6 

1  18    4 

1  18    4 

18    4 

1817 

4  14     9 

2  16    6 

2    8    3 

1  12     1 

2  12     0 

2  11     5 

1  19     3 

No.  3w— An  Account  of  the  Average  Prices  of  British  Corn  per  Quarter,  and  of  Oatmeal  per 
Boll,  of  140  S3S.  Avoirdupois,  in  Scotland  since  1792,  as  ascertained  by  the  Receiver  of  Com 
Returns : 


Ybabs. 

"Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Baana. 

Peaa. 

Oatmeal. 

£   «. 

d. 

£  t.    d. 

£    ..     d. 

£   ..    d. 

£    ..    d. 

£  .. 

d. 

£    f.     d. 

1792 

1  19 

4 

1     4  11 

13     1 

0  16    6 

17     1 

1     6  10 

0  14     6 

1793 

2    3 

7 

1     6     7 

15     6 

0  18     6 

1  12     8 

1   12 

9 

0  16  10 

1794 

2    5 

4 

1     7    5 

1     5    0 

0  18  10 

1  12     5 

1  12 

7 

0  16  11 

1795 

3    6 

4 

1     6    7 

19    6 

10     6 

1  14    0 

1   13 

9 

0  17    1 

1796 

3  11 

5 

1  10    9 

1     9  11 

12     0 

1   18     2 

1  17 

9 

0  19    S 

1797 

2    6 

0 

1     6     7 

13     4 

0  16    6 

18     3 

1     8 

1 

0  14     6 

1798 

2     3 

5 

1     6    9 

1     2     3 

0  17    7 

19     8 

i  10 

1 

0  15    9 

1799 

2  18 

1 

1  10  10 

1     8    9 

1     3     7 

1   16     9 

1  15  11 

10    1 

1800 

4  11 

2 

2  18     3 

2  11     4 

2     2     5 

3  13     7 

3  14  11 

1  18     9 

1801 

5     1 

8 

3     6     2 

2  12  10 

1  18     4 

3     6     3 

3     7 

1 

1  13     9 

1802 

3     4 

6 

1  13  10 

1     9     6 

0  19    5 

1  IS     3 

1  13 

? 

0  16  10 

1803 

2  10 

4 

1  13     4 

1     4     3 

0  19  10 

1  14     9 

1  15 

0  18     0 

1804 

2  13 

3 

1  18     8 

17     4 

1     2     3 

1   16     1 

1   15 

9 

0  19     2 

1805 

2  13 

7 

1  18     7 

1     6     8 

1     2     4 

1  15     3 

1  14 

6 

0  19     3 

1806 

3  16 

4 

1  14    4 

1   17     0 

1     4     0 

1  16    5 

1  16 

2 

10    0 

1807 

3     6 

5 

1  15     6 

1  11     6 

1     4     3 

1  17    0 

1  16 

8 

1     0    4 

1808 

3     6 

7 

1  19    0 

1  14     7 

1     7     1 

2     7     9 

2     7 

1 

1     2  11 

1809 

3  11 

7 

2  13     5 

2     10 

1  13  10 

3     1     7 

3     2 

8 

19    0 

1810 

4    5 

6 

2  11     6 

2    0     1 

1   12     1 

2  15    8 

2  16 

6 

18     7 

1811 

3  18 

10 

2     1  10 

2     0    0 

18     5 

2     9    8 

2  10 

5 

1     4     6 

1812 

3  11 

9 

2     0  10 

1  16     6 

14     6 

2     17 

2     2 

2 

1     1     0 

1813 

5     7 

10 

2  16  11 

2  13     6 

2     0     7 

3     7  11 

3     8 

10 

1   13     1 

1814 

4  16 

2 

3     6    6 

2  12     8 

1   17    9 

3     2  10 

3     4 

6 

1  12     4 

1815 

3     2 

5 

2     0    9 

1  18     2 

1    5  10 

1  19    5 

1   19 

9 

1     1     0 

1816 

2  13 

6 

1  19     2 

1     7     8 

12^ 

1  13     2 

1  13 

0 

0  18     6 

1817 

3     8 

3 

1   18     4 

19     8 

13     8 

1  15     5 

1  15 

8 

0  18  11 

London,  Aug.  14, 1818.      (Signed) 


Wh.  DowDiNO,  Receiver  of  Com  RetumsoQ 
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•  h.  w  <o      h.  Ti  o>  »o  ■*  p  CO  T<  ^- 

BOiCOW     .'^  W  00  CO'*  CbKOiO     •     • 

e»      0  CO  eo<oo4  vj           0» 
.    .           CO      •«  e«  eo  (O  «o  w>    •    .KK 

11      ••III         COK^OOt^---^^ 

• 

■< 
a 

^  O -^  0>        <0  00  <0  00  ^  o»  O '^OO  o 
BOeOO     •  t-OO  C«OC0  QO  <oS  K^     . 
50>0>C0      .00^tO»OC9^.T4(OK^     .     , 

Ocoto»oe«coe«c«aoK^e« 
.    .           o««oco  wi  cot^  «p>**»oeo^ 

II      •     •    1     1  C«        ^<OO>OK00              lOOk 
.      .                                   C4  09  CO 

01 

C  o>  »o -*  «*•  »o  <o  00  w> -^  ^  CO  n*  o  o    . 

11  •  •  1  1  ^^"-.s.«5.^^^.«^p^* 

S 

•  Kao<Oh»oo-«o)TH^oo»oeoQN. 

CoOf-iC>«»0C0t0»0«C0«^(0Ot« 

Soh.o»^oo*oK<oe«d>»o»oeoK(o 

^T-i«i4T-iT-iO9C4C4C4^C0IOC0-«^ 

t^  c«          0  0  CO  ^  CO  <o  «-•  <o  «o  ^  coo 

,  ,  s.s  ,  ,  §.si5?s sss^ag sis; 
'  '8?'  'sssssssfessss 

1 

O 

1 

2 

s 

< 

o 

.•^<0O»C>«^O0000(O00Q0i^h- 

e  Okt- h.^  ^  00  c^«o^  00  e«  e^-4    .    . 

5«»rroo"'*"»^"^"crorvroococ>  .  .  I 

OOh-CO^K^OCOOO'^O 

, C>  <o  0^^  CO  c»  t^-^r  oooj^K   . 

1    1    .    •   1    1  ooco-^o»o»o«^c»-   • 

^^  r*         th  c*               ▼•'               ^" 

>-* 

i 

•h-tf)QOe>ie«ooc4000>ooooK»o 

3  W  ©•  *-•  '^  CO  CO        0*  CO  »6  00  -*  »o     .     . 

.    .          woo»ooc«»o«3'5r5S2* 

1     .     •    1     l«)C«COKw>Ot;^2:'*'^2    ' 

a  ^Snrt  q  o  o  »o  2;  «>  !2  00  CO    •    • 

3  10  t^  00  C9  0  ^  CO  ^  00  0  0  CO  T-i     .      . 

^r^^.            ^'^  ,-1  TH         ti^  CO  CO  *-« 

56,427 
31,342  • 
82,005 
li(6,555 
53,728 
45,980 
59,398 
42,777 
11,781 
15,561 
44,940 

i 

X 

> 

Qnarten. 
117,328   • 
175,003 
164,871 
123,911 
308,007 
302,159 
246,456 
282,324 
408,062 
456,901 
552,510 
424,421 
324,103 

.... 

94,552 

35,322 

156,009 

233,310 

333,921 

305,655 

291,071 

93,534 

36,823 

67,988 

1%  1,590 

>> 

1151111111111111 

S^g  2  n  2  2  2  -  2  J::  2  2  S  5  S  S  S  S  ■ 

SSSS«SSSSoooooooooo®«52l 

**  1806.  War  with  England,  and  the  blockade  by  Sweden.     On  the  16th  Sept.  1805,  all  expoitof  Cmm 
was  <n»hibiied.— 1807,  1809.  No  trade  on  account  of  the  prohibitions  and  exactions  of  the  French* 
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i 

a: 

i 

5. 
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as 
o 
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* 
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X 
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J000«0^00000>00<0'* 

X 
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tH^-^.»oco»o^o^-coe«o>o 
'^coo^ooco-^'^cocoe^co 

•ttelel*N■^0^-c^o>^tHeo^^^-0 

00  w 

OWOCOOW-fiCO^OOOO 

^OeOOitOOOCOWOiOiOiC^*^^^©* 

CO  CO 

s"gssfe?s§sssi; 

.^0(0    .     .  (OOkO  O  O  CO  <o<oo  >o     . 

< 

.  0»  O     ■     •  00>0  iOflO-^tO^O  V500     • 

•C<'*Kfc^^OO>O>00«>K 

.   tH  r4  ^  r^  TH  t^ 

5 

>^  90  0>     .     .  O  O  O  CO  <0  (O  O  O  <0  CO     . 

.oooot»«>«oooco  3*3* 

^coo)    •    •o»0»ak-4'<oco»OkoeoK    • 

.e«co«o»oo»o>o>ooKw>«o 

.  ^  r^  «H  r^  i-« 

^0»0    .fOflOOCO    ^eo«oco<o    . 

.OKTNT-f^OOt^COVJtH 
»-           1-1   tH 

> 

< 

.eo«ooo    -"^T^coo    'coctT^t^oo    • 

*•  ^  w*  ym     .  ^  T-i  tH  04     •  W  «  C»  tH  C«     • 
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00 
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o 

>• 
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oooo>o^oo<ot«»ooooo 

^^^eococ«T-iT-i^«-i 

.:; 

•^So«o  dOkoooo  o  <oe«  (0<«    • 

<oe«r4^e«coKoooooei 
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CO  « 

OOOOtHCOKKOCOOC^iCOOi 

S 

5S 

comcoKKcococococ^c^c* 

^ 
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s* 

'<OC0«e«^O«O0>Kr^C0« 

•<g:ss^ss;s;;9^s;sss9 

§8 

i 

gS|SSfeSS|SSS||||i 

fc^KKN-t^KKh-COOOOOOOOOCOOOOOOO 

o»OT-ie«coTf»o;ot*flOO>Oi-«c»cojjwj 

coooaoScoSooSSSooooaoooaoaooo 

*•*  1610.  The  pricM  of  com  were  only  noted  till  the  month  of  July.— 1811.  The  expoitt  restricted  by  the 
Vrearh,  and  piohibited  in  1812.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1813  the  prices  roee  conaiderably  on  account  of 
Kudtj  during  the  aiege. 
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Betunis  of  the  Prices  of  Wheat,  of  the  best  quality,  in  the  different  markets  of  Europe  and 

America,  during  the  year  1825. 


Barcelona 

Santander 

France,  average 

Palermo 

Livomo 

Genoa 

Nizza 

Antwerp 

Amsteraam 
f  Ditto 

New  York 

Rotterdam 

Dantzic 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Naples 

Konigsberg 

Hamburgh 

Riga       . 

Bremen 

Ditto 

Embden 

Triest 

Civita  Vecchia 

Groningen 

Wismar 

Rostock 

Kiel 

Lubeck 

Warsaw 

Vienna 

Munich 

Stettin 

Berlin 

Odessa 

Mayence 

Archangel 

Copenhagen 

Ditto 

Cracow 


June  . 

August 

30  September 

3    

1     

10    

15     

21  October 
23  August 

1  July  . 
5  September 
12    


30  August 
29  September 

6    

20  October 

5  November 


10    

31  August 

7  September 

19    

15    

10  November 

1  September 

5     

27    

10  October 
1  August 
25  July 
June 
17  November 
13  October 
31  August 

20  September 
31  May 


Per  Quarter. 


48 
47 
35 
32 
32 
31 
31 
30 


d, 
0 
2 
4 
7 
3 
5 
5 
0 


28  10 

32  6 

28  9 

28  7 

27  9 

26  4 

24  6 

23  0 

25  4 

24  6 

23  3 
22  5 

24  6 

16  0 
21  6 
20  10 
20  4 
19  6 

17  6 

18  0 
17  6 
17  7 
14  9 
14  7 
24  11 

16  6 

17  8 
17  1 
17  0 

16  6 
14  6 

17  0 
12  5 


New  Zealand  Wheat. 
Konigsberg  ditto. 

New  Zealand  ditto. 
Very  fine. 
Fine  high  mixed. 
Good  mixed. 
Mixed  red. 


Best  Brunswick. 
Lower  lands. 


CoRH-LOPT.    A  granary. 

CoRx-MASTER,  ft.  1.  From  corn  and  master. 
One  that  cultivates  com  for  sale.    Not  in  use. 

I  knew  a  nobleman  in  England,  that  had  the  great- 
«« andtta  of  any  man  in  my  time  ;  a  great  graaier,  a . 
peal  iheep-maater,  a  great  timber-man,  a  great  col- 
der, a  great  eom-muuter,  and  a  great  leadman. 

Cork-meter.  One  who  superintends  the 
measuring  ijf  com. 

CoRN-MABiGOLO,  «.  f.  From  com  and  mari- 
gold.   A  flower.    See  Chrysanthemum. 

Cork-mill,  n, ».  From  com  and  mill.  A 
n»ll  to  grind  com  into  meal. 

8a?e  the  more  laborious  work  of  beating  of  hemp, 
2*"kiiig  the  axle-tree  of  the  conarmtOv longer  than 
«*Miy,  and  placing  pina  in  it  to  note  large  ham- 
"*^  Mortimer. 

CoRH-pTpE,  n.  t.  From  com  and  pipe.  A 
pipe  made  by  slitting  thtf  joint  of  a  green  stalk 
wcom. 


Now  the  shrill  com-pipei,  echoing  loud  to  i 
To  rank  and  file  reduce  the  straggling  swarms. 

Tiehet. 

Co'rm-rocket,  n.  i.    From  com  and  rocket 
A  plant.    A  species  of  bunias. 

Co'RN-ROSEy  n.  f .    A  species  of  poppy.    See 
Papavbr. 

Co'rn-sallad,  n.  s .     From  com  and  sallad. 
See  Valeriana. 

Corn-BoUad  is  an  Kexb^  whose  top-leaves  are  a  sallet 
of  themselves.  Mortmer'M  Hmbandry, 


CORN,  n;  s. 
Co'rny,  adj, 
Co' RN-c  utter,  n.  *. 
Co'rneous,  adj. 
Co'rnicle,  n.  9, 
Corni'culate,  adj, 
Corni'fick,  adj. 
Corni'gerous,  adj. 
Co'rnage,  n.  s. 
W  homy ;  like  horn :  c.^i<il,«^.,«  Ji^t^^  (fflOOgte 


Lat.  comu.  Pl  hard 
and  painful  excrescence, 
of  a  noray  substance,  on 
the  feet;  which  excres- 
>cence  it  is  the  profession 
of  the  com-cutter  to 
eradicate.  Milton  uses 
corny  to  signify  stiff  and 
hard  as  horn.    Corneous 
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fick,  hora-making :  cornigerous,  hora-bearing. 
TUhe  definition  of  comiculate  will  be  geen  in  the 
quotation  from  Cbambers.  Comage  is,  a  tenure 
by  which  a  landholder  is  bound  to  blow  a  horn, 
in  order  to  give  notice  of  an  invasion ;  also  a 
mode  of  transferring  property. 

Ladies,  that  have  your  feet 
Unplaipied  with  canu,  we'll  have  a  boat  with  joa. 

Shaktpeare,     Romeo  and  JvUei. 
The  man  that  makes  his  toe 
What  he  his  heart  should  malce^ 

Shall  of  a  com  cry  woe. 
And  turn  his  sleep  to  wake. 

Id,     King  Lear, 
Even  in  men,  aches,  and  hurts,  and  corfu,  do  en- 
grieve  either  towards  rain  or  towards  frost. 

Booon't  Nainrtd  Hittory. 
Such  as  have  comeota  or  horny  eyes,  as  lobstexs, 
and  crustaceous  animals,  are  generally  dimsighted. 

Browne, 
There  will  be  fott«d,  on  either  si^,  two  black  fila- 
ments, or  menbranous  strings,  which  extend  unto  the 
h>ng  and  shorter  cofnide,  upon  protrusion.  Id. 

Nature,  in  other  comigenmt  animals,  hath  placed  the 
horas  higher,  and  reclining ;  as  in  back^  Id, 

Up  stood  the  eorm  r«ed. 
Embattled  in  her  field. 

Maum*9  Fqradue  Lost, 
The  hardest  pait  ol  the  oom  is  U9uall*y  in  the  mid- 
dle,, thrusting  itself  in  like  a  nail ;  whe^^e  it  has  the 
Latin  appellation  of  clavis.  Wiseman, 

The  nail  was  not  loose,  nor  did  seem  ^  press  into 
the  flesh  ;  for  there  had  been  a  eomeu^^,  who  had 
cleared  it.  Id, 

I  have  known  a  comciUter,  who,  with  a  right  educa- 
tion^ would  have  been  an  exceUent  phywpan. 


He  first  that  useful  secret  did  explain^ 
That  pricking  corns  foretold  the  gadiering  rain. 

Ga^s  Pastorals^ 
It  looks  as  there  were  regular  accumulations  and 
gatherings  of  humours,  growing  perhaps  in  some  peo- 
ple as  corns.  Arbuihnot. 
Thus  Lamb,  renowned  for  cutting  corns, 
Ao.  o£fered  fee  from  Radcliff  scorns.  Swift, 
The  various  submarine  shrubs  are  of  a  corneovs  or 
ligneous  constitution,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  fibrous 
matter.                                                            Woodward, 
Comsadate  plapts  are  such  as  produce  many  dis- 
tinct and  homed  pods ;  and  cormculaU  flowers  are  such 
hollow  flowers  as  have  on  their  upper  part  a  kind  of 
•pur,  or  little  horn.                                         Chambers. 

Corns,  in  surgery,  consist  of  indurations  of 
the  skin  arising  on  the  toes,  and  sometimes  on 
the  sides  of  the  feet,  where  they  are  much  exposed 
to  the  pressure  of  the  shoes.  By  degrees  they 
press  farther  down  between  the  muscular  fibres 
of  these  parts,  and  by  their  irritation  occasion 
extreme  pain.  Many  cures  have  been  prescribed, 
but  the  total  removal  of  them  is  always  found  to 
be  attended  with  great  difficulty.  It  has  been 
ie(x>mmended  to  soften  them  with  plasters,  and 
then  to  pull  them  up  by  the  roots,  to  apply  caus- 
tic, &c.  A  muscle  laid  on,  by  way  of  plaster,  is 
also  said  to  be  effectual ;  but  the  best  cure  is  to 
bathe  them  frequently  m  warm  water,  and  pare 
away  as  much  as  possible  of  the  indurated  skin 
without  drawing  blood ;  taking  care  to  remove 
the  tightness  of  the  shoe. 

CoBVAOE  was  very  frequent  in  the  northern 


countries  near  the  Picts'  wall;  and  thehcmiwis 
blown  when  any  invasion  of  the  Scots  was  ot^ 
served.  B^  stat.  12  Car.  II.  all  tenures  an 
converted  mto  free  and  common  socage.  Aa 
old  rental  calls  comage,  newt-geldt,  q.  d.  neau 
geld.  Lord  Coke  says,  in  old  books  it  is  called 
homgeld. 

CORNARIUS  (John),  a  celebrated  German 
physician,  bom  at  Zwickow,  in  Saxony.  His 
original  name  was  Haguenbot,  but  he  is  best 
known  by  that  of  Comarius.  At  twenty  yean 
of  age  he  taught  grammar,  and  explained  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  to  his  scholars ;  and  at 
twenty-three  was  licentiate  in  medicine.  He 
objected  to  most  of  the  remedies  provided  by  the 
apothecaries;  and  observing  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  physicians  taught  their  pupils  oely 
what  is  to  be  found  in  Avicenna,  liasis,  and  the 
other  Arabian  physicians,  he  carefully  sougbt 
for  the  writings  of  the  best  physicians  of  Greece, 
and  employed  about  fifteen  .years  in  trans- 
lating them  into  Latin,  especidly  the  works  of 
Hippocrates,  Aetius,  Eginetes,  and  a  part  of 
those  of  Galen.  He  meanwhile  practised  phy- 
sic with  reputation  at  Zwickow,  Frankfort,  Mai> 
purg,  Nordttausen,  and  gena,  where  he  died  of 
an  apoplexy  in  1558,  aged  fifty-«ight.  He  also 
wrote  several  medicinal  treatises;  published 
editions  of  many  poems  of  the  ancients  on  medi- 
cine and  botany ;  and  translated  some  of  the 
works  of  the  ihthers,  particularly  those  of  Basil, 
and  a  part  of  those  of  'Epiphanius. 

CORNARO  (Helena  Lucretia),  a  learned  Ve- 
netian lady,  daughter  of  John  Baptist  Coroaro. . 
She  not  only  acquired  a  complete  knowledge  of 
the  languages  and  sciences,  but  went  through  the 

Philosophy  of  the  schools ;  and  at  last  took  her 
egiee  at  Padua,  being  the  first  lady  that  ever 
was  made  a  doctor.  She  made  a  vow  of  perpe- 
tual virginity,  and  devoted  her  time  entirely  to 
study.  The  fame  of  her  leaming  attracted  the 
attention  of  Louis  XIV.  who  ordered  the  cardi- 
nab  Bouillon  and  D'Etrees  to  wait  on  her;  aod 
they  reported  that  her  talents  had  not  been  exag- 
gerated.   She  died  in  1685. 

CoRNARO  (Lewis),  a  Venetian  noble,  memo- 
rable for  having  lived  in  health  and  activity  to 
above  100  years  of  age,  by  a  rigid  course  of  tem- 
perance. By  the  ill  conduct  of  some  of  his  rela- 
tions he  was  deprived  of  the  dignity  of  a  Vene- 
tian noble ;  and,  seeing  hiavielf  excluded  from  all 
employments  under  the  republic,  he  settled  at 
Paaua.  In  his  youth  he  was  of  a  weak  consti- 
tution, and  by  irregular  indulgence  reduced  him- 
self, at  about  forty  years  of  age,  to  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  under  a  complication  of  disorders;  at 
which  extremity  he  was  told,  that  he  bad  no 
other  chance  of ,  his  life,  but  by  becoming  sober 
and  temperate.  Being  wise  enou^^h  to  adopt 
this  counsel,  he  reduced  hipoself  to  a  regimen  of 
which  there  are  very  few  examples.  He  allowed 
himself  no  more  than  twelve  ounces  of  food  and 
fourteen  ounces  of  liquor  each  d^y ;  which  be- 
came so  habitual  to  him,  that  when  be  was  about 
seventy  years  of  age,  the  experiment  of  adding 
two  ounces  to  each  by  the  aavice  of  his  friends, 
had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  him.  At  eighty-thiee 
he  wrote  a  treatise  which  has  been  translated  into 
English,  and  often  printed^  entitled.  Sure  and 
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CertamMethodsof  Attaininga  LoDgaad  HealA- 
fbl  Life ;  in  which  he  relates  his  own  story,  and 
extols  temperance  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm. 
At  length  we  yolk  of  an  egg  became  sufficient 
ibr  a  meal,  and  sometimes  for  two,  until  he  died 
with  much  ease  and  composure,  at  Padua,  in 


sal,  Gteographical,,  aod  Historical  Dictknttuy,  in 
3  vols,  folio. 
COKNE%n.s.kadj.  )  Old  Fr.  eomilU: 
Co'aNELiAN-T&E£,n.i.  ]  hom  Lat.  cvrma.  A 
species  of  tree.  See  Corn  us. 
The  09rMl-#rw  boareth  the  firajt  eoauMiiIy  caUed 
1566.  The  Spectator,  No.  195,  confirms  the  fact  the  eoma  or  conielian  cheny,  as  w«U  Crom  the  bmbm 
ftom  the  authority  of  the  then  Venetian  ambas-  of  the  tree,  as  the  cornelian  stone,  the  colov  whereof 
ndor  who  was  a  descendant  of  the  Comaro  it  somewhat  represenu.  The  wood  is  very  durable, 
^10^'  and  uaeful  for  wheel-work.  Mortimer. 

CORNAVII,  an  ancient  people  of  Britain,        Take  a  service-tree,  or  a  wmeUat^tree,  er  an  elder- 
who  dwell  in  the  country,  beginning  in  the  heart    tree,  which  we  know  have  fruits  of  harsh  and  binding 
of  the  island,  and  extending  to  Chester:  now   J^ce*  ^^  •«*  ^^^  a^ar  a  vine  o?  fig-tree,  and  see 
-— ^       -  .     — ,  whether  the  grapes  or  figs  will  not  be  the  sweeter. 

Baeotk*t  NahmU  Huior^» 


divided  into  the  counties  of  Warwick,  Worcester, 
Salop,  Stafford,  and  Cheshire. 
CCyRNEA,  Lat'    The  homy  coat  of  the  eye. 

Ihere  IS  a  bright  spot  seen  on  the  eonMs  of  the  eye, 
when  we  face  a  window,  which  is  much  attended  to 
by  portrait  painters  ^  tl^  is  the  light  reflected  from 
ths  spharical  surface  of  the  polished  e^mea,  and 
iMoght  to  a  focus.  Danom. 

CORNEILLE  (Michael),  a  celebrated  painter, 
bom  at  Paris  in  1642,  and  instructed  by  his 
father,  who  was  himself  a  painter  of  great  merit. 
Having  gained  a  prize  at  the  Academy,  young 
Comeille  obtained,  a  pension  from  Louis  XI v. 
and  was  sent  to  Rome,  where  that  prince  had 
fottoded  a  school  for  young  artists  of  genius. 
Having  studied  there  some  time,  he  gave  up  his 
pension,  and  applied  to  the  antique  with  great 
care.    He  is  said  to  have  equalled  Caracci  in 

drawing,  but  in  coloring  he  was  deficient  Upon  and  the  mother  of  Tiberius  and  Cains  Gracchus, 
his  return  from  Rome,  he  was  chosen  professor  She  was  courted  by  a  king,  but  she  pceferred 
in  the  Academy  at  Paris ;  and  was  employed  by  being  the  wife  of  a  Ronian  citizen  to  that  of  a. 
Louis  in  all  the  great  works  he  was  carrying  on  monarch.  When  a  Campanian  lady  once  made 
at  Versailles  and  Trianon,  where  are  stiU  to  be  a  show  of  her  jewels  at  Cornelia's  house,  and 
seen  some  noble  efforts  of  his  genius.  intreated  her  to  favor  her  with  a  sight  of  her 

CoKNEiLLE  (Peter),  a  celebrated  French  poet,    own,  Cornelia  produced  her  two  sons,  sayings 


A  himtress  issuing  from  the  wood, 
^Reclining  urn  her  eomel  spear  she  stootf.  Drjfdm* 
On  wSdings  and  on  strawberries  they  fed  ; 
Qomdi  and  braable-beiries  gave  the  rest. 
And  frdlisg  acerna  fcniahod  ont  a  feast. 

Hiydbnt^  (kid. 
Mean  time  the  goddess,  in  disdain,  bestows 
The  mast  and  acotn,  hrntal  food !  and  strows 
Tba  frnitB  el  osnMl,  as  they  feast  aronnd. 

Fopg'M  Odgmeff» 

A  mount  stood  near :  thick  cam^  shagged  its  head  ; 

And  there,  with  taU  straight  shoots,  a  myrtle  spread* 


Two  oonitfl  javelins  armed  with  steel  they  bear ; 
And  some,  bright  quivers  o'er  their  shoulders  wear. 

Id. 
Cornel  Tree,  in  botany.    See  Cornus. 
CORNELIA,  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus, 


bora  at  Rouen  in  1606.  He  was  brought  ud  to 
the  bar,  which  he  attended  for  some  time;  out, 
being  formed  with  a  genius  too  elevated  for  such 
a  profession,  he  soon  deserted  it.  An  affair  of 
gallantry  occasioned  his  writing  his  first  piece, 
entitled  Matite ;  which  had  prodigious  success. 
Encouraged  by  the  applause  of  8ie  public,  lie 
wrote  the  Cid,  and  other  tragedies  that  have  im- 
mortalised his  name.    In  his  dramatic  works  he 


'  These  are  the  only  jewels  of  which  I  can 
boast.' 

Cornelia  Lex,  Cornelian  law,  in  antiquity, 
a  name  given  to  sixteen  Roman  laws:  viz.  1. 
De  civitate,  enacted  A.  U.C.  670,  b^  Sylla; 
confirming  Uie  Salpician  law,  and  requiring  the 
citizens  of  the  eight  newly  elected  tribes  to  be 
divided  among  the  thirty-five  ancient  tribes.  2.  De 
judiciis,  in  673,  ordaining,  that  the  praetor  should 


discovers  a  majesty,  a  strength  and  elevation  of  always  observe  the  same  invariable  method  in 

genius,  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  other  of  the  judicial  proceedings,  and  that  the  process  should 

French  poets ;  and  like  our  immortal  Shakspeare,  not  depend  upon  will.  3.  De  sumplibus,  limiting 

teems  more  acquainted  with  nature,  than  with  the  expenses-  of  funerals.    4.  De  religione,  ia 

the  rules  of  critics.    Comeille  was  received  into  677,  restoring  to  the  college  of  priests  die  privi« 

the  French  Academy  in  1647,  and  died  dean  of  lege  of  choosing  the  priests,  which  by  the  Domt- 

that  academy  in  1684,  aged  seventy-eight.    Be-  tian  law  had_been  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 


sides  his  dramatic  pieces,  he  wrote  a  translation 
io  French  verse,  of  the  Imitation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  &c.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is 
that  of  1682,  in  four  volumes  12mo. 


people.  5.  De  municipiis,  revoking  all  the  pri» 
vileges  which  had  been  grantid  to  the  towns  that 
had  assisted  Marius  and  Cinna  in  the  civil  war. 
6.  De  magistratibas,  giving  the  power  of  bearing 


CoRNEiLLE  (TiM}mas),  brother  of  the  above,  honors,  and  being  promoted  before  the  legal  age, 

was  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  of  to  those  who  had  followed  the  interest  of  l^lla ; 

that  of  Inscriptions.  He  discovered  in  his  youth  while  the  sons  and  partizans  of  his  enemies,  who 

a  great  inclination  to  poetry ;  and  pnblished  se-  bad  been  proscribed,  were  deprived  of  the  pri- 

vend  dramatic  pieces  in  5  vols.  12mo,  some  of  vilege  of  standing  for  any  office  of  the  state.    7. 

which  were  applauded  by  the  public,  and  acted  De  magistratibus,in673,ordaining  that  no  person 

with  success.     He  also  wrote,  1.  A  Translation  should  exercise  the  same  office  within  an  interval 

of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  and  some  of  Ovid's  of  ten  years,  or  be  invested  with  two  different 

Epistles.    2.  Remarks  on  Vaugelas.    3.  A  Die-  magistracies  in  one  year.    8.  De  magistratibiw> 

tionary  of  Arts,  2  vols,  folio;  and  4.  A  Univer-  in  673,  divesting  the  tribunes  of  the  privilege  of 
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making  laws,  mterfering,  holding  assemblies,  and 
receiTing  appeals.  All  such  as  had  been  tri- 
bunes were  mcapable  of  holding  any  office  in 
the  state  by  that  law.  9.  De  majestate,  in  670, 
making  it  treason  to  send  an  army  out  of  a  pro- 
vince, or  engage  in  a  war  without  orders,  to  influ- 
ence the  soldiers  to  spare  or  ransom  a  captive 
general  of  the  enemy,  to  pardon  the  leaders  of 
robbers  or  pirates,  or  for  the  absence  of  a  Roman 
citizen  to  a  foreign  court  without  previous  leave. 
The  punishment  was  aque  et  ignis  interdictio. 
10.  Giving  the  power  to  a  man  accused  of  mur- 
der, either  by  poison,  weapons,  or  false  accusa- 
tions, and  the  setting  fire  to  buildings,  to  choose 
whether  the  jury  that  tried  him  should  give  their 
verdict  palam  viv&  voce,  or  by  ballot.  11.  Mak- 
ing it  aquae  et  ignis  interdictio  to  such  as  were 
guilty  of  forgery,  concealing  and  altering  of  wills, 
,  corruption,  false  accusations,  and  the  debasing 
or  counterfeiting  of  the  public  oath.  All  who 
were  accessary  to  thb  offenee  were  deemed  as 
guilty  as  the  offender.  12.  De  pecuniis  repetun- 
dis ;  by  which  a  man  convicted  of  peculation 
or  extortion  in  the  provinces  was  condemned  to 
suffer  the  aquae  et  ignis  interdictio.  13.  A  law 
giving  power  to  such  as  were  sent  into  the  pro- 
vinces with  any  government,  of  retaining  their 
command  and  appointment,  without  a  lenewal 
of  it  by  the  senate.  14.  Another  ordaining  that 
the  lands  of  proscribed  persons  should  be  com- 
mon, especially  those  about  Volaterrae  and  Fesulae 
in  Etruria,  which  Sylla  divided  among  his  sol- 
diers. All  the  above  were  enacted  by  Sylla.  15. 
A  law  by  C.  Cornelius  tribune  of  the  people,  in 
686 ;  it  ordains  that  no  person  should  be  exempt- 
ed from  any  law  acording  to  the  general  custom, 
unless  200  senators  were  present  in  the  senate ; 
and  no  person  thus  exempted  could  hinder  the 
bill  of  his  exemption  from  being  carried  to  the 
people  for  their  concurrence.  16.  Another  by 
Nasica,  in  582,  to  make  war  against  Perseus,  son 
of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  if  he  did  not  give 
proper  satisfaction  to  the  Roman  people. 
CORNEXIAN-STONE.  See  Carnelian. 
The  seal  a  sttnflower ; '  EUe  voos  suit  partoat,' 
The  motto,  cut  upon  a  white  earneiian ; 
The  wax  was  superfine,  its  hue  vermillion. 

Byron,  <    Von  Juan, 

CO'RNEMUSE,  or  >     French  carnemuse.  A 

Co'rnau UTE,  n. «.     )  kind    of    rustic    flute, 

says  Johnson;  but  this  definition  is  incorrect. 

Comemuse  signifies  the  bagpipe.    Both  words 

are  obsolete. 

CO'RNER,  n. «.       -j     French  comierc.   An 
Co'rnered, orf^'.        f angle;    the    point    at 
Co^RNEE-sTON%*n.s.  fwhich  a  perpendicular 
Co'rnerwise,  adv.  J  line  cuts  a  horizontal ; 
a  secret  or  remote  place;  the  utmost  limit :  thus 
every  corner  is,  the  whole,  or  every  part.    Cor- 
ner-stone is  the  principal  stone;  the  stone  which 
unites  the  two  walls  at  the  comer.    Cornered  is, 
havinff  comers.    Cornerwise  is,  with  the  angle 
placed  in  front.  • 

The  stone  which  the  buiUers  refused  is  become  the 
head  stone  of  the  comer,  Paalm  cxviii.  22. 

It  is  better  to  dwell  in  a  corner  of  a  house  top,  than 
with  a  brawling  woman  and  in  a  wide  house. 

Prooerbt  xxv.  24. 


I  am  persuaded  that  none  of  these  things  are  hidden 
from  him ;  for  this  thing  was  not  done  in  a  eomer. 

And  are  built  upon  the  foundadoa  of  the  sposdes 
and  prophets,  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  comer- 

ii.ao. 


And  eke  about  at  the  < 
Men  seinen  ovir  the  walle  stonde 
Gret  engins,  which  ywere  nere  hondo. 

Chancer.     RemawU  of  the  Rm. 

All  these  together  in  one  heape  were  throwne. 
Like  carcases  of  beutes  in  butchers  stall ; 
And  in  another  comer  wide  were  strowne 
rhe  antique  ruins  of  the  Romanes  fall. 

Spenter,     Jroerte  fguetM* 

Thou  in  dull  comen  doest  thyself  inclose, 
Ne  tastest  princes  pleasure.  Id 

There's  nothing  I  have  done  yet,  o'  my  conscience. 
Deserves  a  comer,  ,  Shakapeare,     Henry  VIIl. 

Might  I  but  through  my  prison,  once  a  day. 
Behold  this  maid,  all  oomere  else  o'  the'  earth 
Let  liberty  make  use  of.  Id.     Temped, 

See  yon  yond'  coign  o'  the*  capitol,  yond  coner^ 
Hone?  Id,  Coridamu 

All  the  inhabitants,  in  evety  oomor  of  the  uUnd, 
have  been  absolutely  reduced  under  his  immediate 
subjection.  Danet. 

A  mason  was  fitting  a  oomer'etonem 

HomeTs  Voed  Fored. 

I  turned,  and  tried  each  comer  of  my  bed. 
To  find  if  sleep  were  there  ;  but  sleep  was  lost. 

Dryie^ 

Those  vices,  that  lurk  in  the  secret  oemBn  of  tbe 
soul.  Ad&m 

The  cattle  moum  in  comen,  where  the  fence 
Screens  them,  and  seem  half  petrified  to  sleep 
In  unrecumbent  sadness.     There  they  wait 
Their  wontod  fodder ;  not  like  hungering  man. 
Fretful  if  unsupplied ;  but,  silent,  meek. 
And  patient  of  the  slow-paced  swain's  delay.  Cewper 

I  should  like  to  support  the  present  minister  on  hit 
ground  ;  but  what  is  he?  a  sort  of  outside  passenger— 
at,  rather,  a  man  leading  the  horses  round  a  csnwr, 
while  reins,  whip,  and  all,  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
coachman  on  the  box !  Skeridem, 

CoRNER-TEE^  OF  ▲  HORSE,  are  the  fore-teeth 
between  the  middling  teeth  and  the  tushes ;  two 
above  and  two  below,  on  each  side  of  the  jaw» 
which  shoot  when  the  horse  is  four  years  and  a 
half  old. 
CO'RNET,  n.  *.  •>  Fr.  comety  eomette ;  It 
Co'rnetcy,  n.  8.  >  comettOy  from  Lat.  corrats. 
Co'rvetter,  n.«.3Cotgrave  and  Sherwood 
give  a  full  definition  of  the  word  comet.  ^A 
comet,  a  trampe ;  a  little  home ;  also  a  sea-cut, 
or  cuttle-fish ;  a  bugle,  hutcbet,  or  little  home ; 
also  a  doctor's  tippet ;  also  a  cornet  of  horse ;  and, 
the  ensigne  of  a  horse  companie ;  also  a  fksbion 
of  shadow,  or  boone  grace,  used  in  old  time,  and 
at  this  day,  by  some  old  women;  also  the  tuft,  or 
tipping,  of  a  hawkes  hood.'  A  comet  of  paper  is, 
'  the  comet,  or  coffin  of  paper,  wherein  a  grocer 
makes  up  his  retailed  parcel  of  spice ;'  so  called 
from  Its  being  twisted  into  a  nora-Uke  form. 
*  The  shadow  or  boone  grace*  was  a  sort  of  head- 
dress, which  appears  to  have  entirely  veiled  the 
face;  for  Surrey,  in  the  sonnet  quoted  below, 
complains  that  it  kept  the  fruS^  of  his  mistress 
always  'hydden  from  him,'  so  that  he  lost  'the 
lyghte  of  her  fayre  looks.'    Cometcy  is  the  com- 
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mission  of  a  coraet*  Cornetter  ii  one  who  blows 
the  comet. 

IffMi  played  Won  the  Loid  on  ptilteriet,  and  on 
taJiRls,  and  on  eoTMte.  2  Ami.  vi.  5. 

I  nerer  aawe  my  lady  laye  apart 
Her  amet  blacke,  in  colde  nor  yet  in  heate, 
filth  htA  ihe  knewe  my  griefe  waa  grovn  to  great. 

These  noblemen  were  appointed,  wkh  iome  eamef 
«f  hone  and  banda  of  foot»  to  pat  themaelves  bevond 
the  hill  where  the  rebels  were  encamped.         Baetm. 

Other  wind  inftroments  require  a  forcible  breath ; 
iitrnmpetf,  eorneto,  and  hontert'  horns. 

Baeon'*  Naimai  Hkiory. 

Seventy  gre«t  honet  lay  dead  in  the  field,  and  one 


So  gieat  waa  the  rabble  of  tnmpettera,  cometign, 
and  other  miuicians,  that  even  Claadios  himself 
might  hare  heard  them.  HakewiU  on  Prond. 

They  diaceined  a  body  of  five  eomett  of  hozae  very 
lidl,  irti!i'<*'»c  ^  ^^'y  9^^  order  to  receive  diem. 

Clarmdom. 

Cemglt  and  trampets  cannot  reach  his  ear^ 
Under  an  aetor'a  noae,  he  'a  never  near. 

Viy^*9  JiwenaJ. 


CoRHBT,  in  the  ancient  mili- 
taiy  arty  a  matical  instmment, 
much  ID  the  nature  of  a  trum- 
pet, as  in  the  diagram.  When 
it  only  sounded,  the  ensigns 
were  to  march  alone  without 
the  soldiers;  whereas,  when 
the  trumpet  only  sounded,  the 
soldiers  were  to  move  without 
the  ensigns.  Comets  and  buo- 
cinae  gave  the  signal  for  tfie 
cbaige  and  retreat;  and  the 
cornets  and  trumpets  sounded 
daring  the  battle. 


CoEKKT,  in  the  modem  military  economy,  is 
the  third  officer  in  the  company,  and  commands 
m  the  absence  of  the  captain  and  lieutenant. 
He  tahee  his  title  from  his  ensign,  which  is 
square;  and  is  supposed  to* be  called  by  that 
name  from  comn,  because  placed  on  the  wings, 
which  form  a  kind  of  points  or  ho  ns  of  the 
army.  Others  deriTe  the  name  fro^n  coionet; 
alleging  that  it  was  the  ancient  custom  for  th?^ 
ofiicers  to  wear  coronets  or  garlands  on  their 
heads.  Comette  was  likewise  the  term  used  to 
signify  the  standard  peculiarly  appropriated  to 
the  light  cavalry.  Hence,  comettes  and  troops 
were  synonymous  terras  to  express  the  number 
of  light-horse  attached  to  an  army.  The  stand- 
ard so  called  was  made  of  glazed  silk,  eighteen 
inches  square,  upon  which  the  arms,  motto,  and 
cypher  of  the  general  who  commanded  the  ca- 
▼aiiy  were  engraved.  A  scarf,  of  white  silk,  was 
tied  to  the  comette  whenever  the  cavalry  went 
into  action,  in  order  to  render  the  standard  con- 
spicuous. 

Cornet  of  a  Horse,  is  the  lowest  part  of  his 
pastera,  that  runs  round  the  coffin,  and  is  dis- 
iin<Tuished  by  the  hair  that  joins  and  covers  the 
upjjer  part  of  the  hoof. 


Coekbt-Stop,  on  an  organ,  is  a  compound 
treble  stop,  in  the  use  of  which,  each  finger-key 
acts  upon,  and  occasions  five  pipes  to  sound  at 
the  same  time,  viz.  one  in  unison  with  the  note 
proper  to  ^at  finger-key,  and  also  with  the  same 
note  in  ^e  stop,  called  diapason  ;  another  which 
is  tuned  a  true  major  third  above  it ;  another  a 
fifth,  another  an  eighth,  and  the  uppermost  a 
tme  major  serenteenth  above  the  note. 

CORNHERT  (Theodore),  an  enthusiastic  se- 
cretary of  the  States  of  Holland.  He  wrote  at 
the  same  time  against  the  Catholics,  Lutherans, 
and  Calvinists.  He  maintained  that  every  reli- 
gious communion  needed  reformation ;  but,  he 
added,  that  no  person  had  a  rieht  to  engage  in 
accomplishing  it,  without  a  mission  supported  by 
miracles.  He  was  also  of  opinion,  that  a  person 
might  be  a  good  Christian  without  being  a  mem^ 
her  of  any  visible  church. 

CCyRNlCE.  Fr.  comiche;  Ital.  corniu; 
Span.  comigOf  comisa,  copwvic-  The  highest 
projection  of  a  wall  or  column. 

The  eonnoe  of  the  Palazio  Famcae,  which  makes 
eo  beautifal  an  effect  below,  when  viewed  more  nearly, 
will  be  found  not  to  have  ita  juet  meaaurea. 

Drpdtu  9  Im^€9IIOJ^ 

The  walls  were  maaay  brasa,  the  oonues  high 
Blue  metals  crowned,  in  colours  of  the  sky. 

PcfM^t  Od^m$. 

But  lo  !  from  high  Hymettos  to  the  plain. 
The  queen  of  night  asaerts  her  silent  reign. 
No  murky  vapour,  herald  of  the  storm. 
Hides  her  fair  face,  nor  girds  her  glowing  form ; 
With  cornice  glimmering  as  the  moon-beams  play. 
There  the  white  column  greets  her  grateful  ray. 

Byrofk,  The  Conair. 

Co'rnxce  Ring,  in  gunnery,  the  next  ring 
from  the  muzzle  backwards. 

CORNICULARIUS,  in  antiquity,  an  officer 
in  the  Roman  army,  whose  business  wus  to  assis^ 
the  military  tribune  in  quality  of  lieutenant. 
The  comicularii  went  the  rounds  in  lieu  of  the 
tribune,  and  visited  the  watch.  The  name  was 
givefa  them  from  a  little  horn,  called  comiculum, 
which  they  used  in  giving  orders  to  the  soldiers; 
though  Salmasius  derives  it  from  comiculum,  the 
crest  of  a  head-piece ;  it  being  an  observation 
of  Pliny,  that  they  wore  iron  or  brass  horns  on 
their  helmets ;  and  that  these  were  called  comi- 
cula.  In  the  Notitia  Imperii  we  find  a  kind  of 
secretary  or  register  of  this  title.  His  business 
was  to  attend  the  judge,  and  enter  his  decisions. 
The  critics  derive  the  word,  in  this  sense,  from 
comiculum,  a  little  horn  to  put  ink  in. 

CORNICULUM,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
tovm  of  the  Sabines,  east  of  Crustumentum,  to- 
wards the  Anio.  It  was  burnt  by  Tarquin ;  but 
restored  again  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings. 
It  is  now  in  ruins,  and  called  II  Monte  Gehnaro. 

CoRNxcuLUM.    See  Cornicularius. 

CORNISH,  a  town  of  New  Hampshire,  in 
Cheshire  county,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Con- 
necticut, between  Claremont  and  Plainfield, 
about  fifteen  miles  north  of  Charlestown,  and 
sixteen  south  of  Dartmouth  College.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  1763. 

CORNU  AifMONis,  in  natural  history,  a  spe- 
cies of  fossile  shells,  called  also  serpent  stones, 
or  snake  stones.    They  are  found  of  all  sizes. 
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the  nursery;  and,  having  lemained  there  two  or 
three  years,  they  may  then  be  remoTed  to  the 
plaoes  'Where  thev  aie  to  remain.  'They  may 
also  be  propagated  by  sockera,  of  whibh  they  pro- 
duce great  plenty,  or  by  laying  down  the  yoong 
branches. 

CORNIJTE,  v.n,'\     Lac  eonmtut.    tohe^ 

Cornu'ted,  fl<^'.     f  stow  horns;  to  cuckold; 

■Coritxt'to,  n.«.      «  homed;  cuckolded.     A 

Cornu'tor,  n,  ff.    }  cuckold.      A    cuckold- 
maker. 

The  peaking  eamuto,  ber  bTuband^  dwdliag  in  a 
continual  larum  of  jealousy. 

Shakspeare.  Merry  Wwm  of  Wmim. 

A  baibcr's  wife  in  Aritunetu  threatened  to  ootntf* 
him. 

He  atiai.  -thinks  every  man  is  his  wife's  soicor. 


from  the  breadth  of  a  sixpence  to  more  than  two 
feet  in  diameter;  some  of  them  rounded,  others 
greatly  compressed,  and  lodged  in  different 
strata  of  stones  and  day ;  some  again  are  smooth, 
and  others  ridged  in  different  manners,  their 
strie  and  ridges  beine  either  straight,  irregularly 
crooked,  or  undulated.    See  Snake  Stone. 

Cornu  Cervi.    See  Hartshorn. 

CORNUCOPIA, ». s.  Ladm.  The  horn  of 
olenty ;  a  horn  topiped  with  fruits  and  flowers 
m  the  hands  of  a  goddess. 

In  fihe  honeysuckle  the  petal  terminates  in  a  long 
tiibe,  like  a  oamueoipia,  or  horn  df  pleiity ;  and  the 
'honey  is  produced  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Barwn, 

Cornucopia,  among  the  ancient  poets,  a  bom 

out  of  which  proceeded  abundance  of  all  things,        

Iby  a  particular  privilege  which  Jupiter  granted    Defiles  his  bed,  and  proves  his  own 

bis  nurse,  the  goat  Amalthea.    The  fable  is  thus 

interpreted :  that  in  Lybia  there  is  a  little  ter-        j  i^ope  he  cannot  say  that  ever  I  gored  any  of  my 

ritory  shaped  like  a  bullock's  bom,  exceedingly    nupenors,  or  that  my  being  oetnmted  has  raised  the 

fertile,  given  by  king  Ammon  to  bis  daughter    price  of  posthoms,  lanthoms,  or  pocket  ink-horns. 

Amalthea,  whom  the  poets  feign  to  have  been 

Jupiter's  nurse.    See  ^ois  and  Amalthea. 

CoRNCicoPiJE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  digy- 
nia  order,  and  triandria  class  of  plants ;  natural 
order  fourth,  gramina.  The  involucrum  is  roo- 
nophyllous,  funnel-shaped,  crenated,  and  multi- 
florous :  CAL.  bivalved :  coa.  one  valved.  Spe- 
cies two ;  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  of  the 
south  of  £urope. 

CORNUS,  cornel-tree,  cornelian  cherry,  or 
dog-wood,  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  and 
tetrandria  class  of  plants;  natural  order  forty- 
seventh,  8tellat».  The  involucrum  is  most  ft©- 
quently  tetraphyllous ;  the  petals  above  the  re- 
eeptacle  of  the  fruit  four ;  the  fruit  itself  a  bilo- 
cular  kernel.  Of  this  genus  there  are  twelve 
species ;  the  most  remarkable  are  the  following : 
I.e.  Florida,  or  Virginian  dog-wood,  has  a 


CORNUTIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  (of  the  an- 
giospermia  order,  and  didynamia  class  of  plants; 
natural  order  fortieth,  personats ;  gal.  ^uinque- 
dentated;  stam.  larger  than  the  corolla:  styl. 
very  long:  the  berry  monospermoiis.  There  are 
two  species,  viz. 

C.  pyramidata,  with  a  blue  pyramidal  flower, 
and  boary  leaves,  which  grows  plentifully  io  se- 
yeral  islands  in  the  West  Indies;  at  Campetcfay, 
and  at  La  Vera  Croz.  It  rises  to  the  heigbtof 
ten  or  twelve  feet,  with  rude  branches,  the  leares 
being  placed  opposite.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  spikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  and 
are^of  a  fine  blue  color.  They  usually  appear 
in  autumn,  and  will  sometimes  remain  in  beauty 
for  two  months  or  more.  The  plant  is  propir 
gated  either  by  seeds  or  cuttings,  and  makes  a 


tree-stem  branching  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,    fine  appearance  in  the  stove ;  but  is  too  tender 


and  fine  red  shoots,  garnished  with  large  heart- 
shaped  leaves :  and  the  branches  terminated  by 
umbellate  white  flowers,  having  a  large  involu- 
crum succeeded  by  dark  red  berries.  Of  this 
species  there  are  several  varieties,  chiefly  distin- 


to  bear  the  open  air  in  this  country:  and  C. 
punctata,  a  shrub  with  axilUiy  trichotomoiis  co- 
rymbs, opposite,  ovate,  painted  sli^uly;  senate 
leaves ;  blue  flowers,  wiUi  small  white  dots. 
CORNWALL,  the  most  westerly  county  of 


guished  by  the  color  of  their  berries,  which  are    England,  and  extending  also  fiirther  to  the  south 
red,  white,  or  blue.  than  any  other  part  of  Great  Britain,  is  bounded 

2.  C.  mas  or  cornelian  cherry-tree,  has  an~  by  the  sea  on  its  north,  west,  and  south  stdes, 
upright  tree-stem,  rising  twenty  feet  high,  branch-  and  on  the  east  by  the  river  Tamar,  which  sepa- 
ing,  and  forming  a  large  head,  garnished  with  rates  it  from  Devonshire  except  in  a  few  places, 
oblong  leaves,  and  small  umbels  of  yellowish-  Its  general  shape  resembles  a  cornucopia.  IIk 
green  flowers  at  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  Bristol  Channel  washes  it  on  the  north,  and  the 
branches,  appearing  early  in  the  spring,  and  sue-  British  Channel  on  die  south ;  the  Lands  Ead 
•ceeded  by  small,  red,  cberry-like,  eatable,  acid,    being  the  point  where  these  two  seas  appear  to 

fruit.  unite.    It  is  situated  in  the  diocese  of  Eieter, 

3.  C.  sanguinea,  ■  bloody  twig,  or  common  and  belongs  to  the  western  circuit.  Its  extreme 
•dog->wood,  has  an  upright  tree-stem,  branching  length  from  its  north-eastern  angle  to  the  I^ndj 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  having  blood-red  shoots.  End  is  about  ninety  miles;  and  from  the  LandSEod 
garnished  with  oblong  pointed  nervous  leaves  to  the  Ram's  Head  seventy  miles.  Its  ^S^f^ 
two  inches  long ;  and  all  the  branches  terminated 
by  umbellate  white  flowers  succeeded  by  black 
berries ;  of  this  there  is  a  kind  with  variegated 
leaves.  All  the  species  may  be  propagated  by 
seeds,  which  ought  to  be  sown  in  autu  mn,  otherwise 
they  will  lie  a  year  on  the  ground.  When  the  plants 
come  up,  they  should  be  duly  watered  in  dry 
weather,  and  kept  clean  Irom  weeds.  The  fol- 
lowing autumn  they  may  be  transplanted  into 


breadth,  from  Moorwinstow  to  the  Ram's  H«d, 
is  a  little  more  than  forty-three  miles.  It  rapidly 
contracts,  however,  towards  its  south-westsm 
promontory;  so  that  its  medium  breadth  between 
Padstow  and  Fowey  does  not  exceed  eighteen 
miles,  and  in  its  narrowmost  part,  between 
Mount's  Bay  and  the  Heyle  River,  it  is  not  more 
than  four  miles.  Its  circuit  is  estimated  at  200 
miles,  and  its  extent  has  been  found  by  actw 
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9xmy  to  eontun  758,484  statute  acres ;  a  little 
more  than  1185  square  tniles. 

Cornwall  is  divided  into  nine  hundreds,  206 
parishes,  and  twenty-three  market  towns,  and 
contains  about  183  inhabitants  to  each  square 
lDile,or  one  to  every  three  acres  and  a  half.  The 
dimate  is  on  the  whole  healthy,  although  as  in 
all  other  peninsular  situations,  especially  those 
lying  to  the  south-west,  the  weather  is  very  in- 
constant. The  south  and  west  with  their  inter- 
mediate winds,  sweeping  over  the  waves  of  the 
Atlantic,  collect  in  the  passage  huge  bodies  of 
ctouds,  which  being  rent  by  the  hills  discharge 
their  contents  in  torrents  df  rain  in  the  interior 
of  the  county.  There  is  an  adage,  founded 
on  the  frequency  of  rain  in  this  county,  which 
says,  that  *  Cornwall  will  bear  a  shower  every 
day  of  the  week,  and  two  upon  a  Sunday/  The 
storms  around  the  coasts  are  frequently  very  vio- 
lent; the  damages  they  occasion,  however,  are 
principally  confined  to  vessels  at  sea.  Fogs  are 
of  very  rare  occurrence  in  this  county,  the  con- 
stant circulation  of  adverse  currents  of  air  not 
allowing  them  time  to  arrive  at  any  considerable 
de^ne  of  condensation. 

Notwithstanding  this  mutability  in  the  weather, 
the  seasons  are  more  equal  in  Cornwall  than  in 
almost  any  other  county  in  England.  The  cold 
in  winter  is  generally  very  moderate  ;  snow  sel- 
dom lying  on  the  ground  more  than  a  few 
days ;  and  the  heat  of  the  summer  is  rarely  in- 
tense. In  the  southern  part  of  this  county  the 
temperature  is  so  mild,  that  myrtles,  the  balm 
of  Gilead,  hydrangea,  geraniums,  and  many  other 
tender  plants  flourish  in  the  open  air.  Fruit- 
trees  are  very  plentiful  and  productive,  and  even 
the  fruit  of  the  mulberry  ripens  in  these  quarters. 
On  the  coasts^  however,  the  hardiest  trees  will 
not  thrive.  The  tamarisk  is  the  only  shrub  which 
seems  capable  of  bearing  the  sea  spray ;  it  sometimes 
grows  to  the  height  often  or  twelve  iieet  in  the  course 
of  seven  years,  and  forms  an  admirable  shelter. 
Till  quite  lately,  every  attempt  to  raise  plantations 
had  proved  abortive ;  but  the  more  tender  trees 
being  now  protected  by  rows  of  the  pineaster  fir, 
they  are  beginning  to  assmne  a  more  promising 
appearance. 

The  general  surface  of  this  county  is  remark- 
ably dreary. — ^A  ridge  of  bleak  and  rugged  hills 
rising  to  the  height  of  from  1000  to  1300  feet 
extends  through  its  whole  length ;  and  the  roads 
winding  over  these  hills,  or  across  rude  and  un- 
cultivated moors  and  commons,  impress  upon  the 
traveller's  mind  an  idea  of  the  excessive  sterility 
of  the  soil.  Yet  amidst  this  dreary  waste,  some 
beautifully  picturesque  valleys,  smiling  in  a  ro- 
mantic diversity  of  com,  woods,  coppices,  orch- 
ards, meandering  rivulets,  and  verdant  meadows, 
burst  upon  the  sight ;  while  the  stupendous  rocks, 
particularly  about  the  Lizard  and  the  Land's  End, 
which  form  the  mighty  barriers  to  the  fertile 
plains  on  the  one  hand,  and  frown  defiance  to 
the  chafing  of  the  angry  ocean  on  the  other,  im- 
press Uie  mind  with  the  sublimcst  and  most 
^reeable  sensations.  The  soil  is  extremely  va- 
rious in  Cornwall :— in  the  higher  lands  it  consists 
of  a  blackish  earth,  intermixed  with  gravel,  and 
small  particles  of  granite  (or  growan  as  it  is  cal- 
led by  the  Cornish  men),  and  bedded  in  a 
stratum  of  quartz.    A  light  loam,  mixed  with 


staty  mattek*,  prevails  ^principally  on  the  low  lands 
and  banks  ot  rivers.  Various  qualities  of  cla> 
are  found  in  different  places ;  one  kind '  is  made 
into  bricks,  which  are  in  great  request  for  the 
erection  of  furnaces  and  smelting  houses ;  and 
another  is  much  valued  When  formed  into  moulds 
for  castmg  metals.  The  mixture  of  the  clayey 
loam,  with  the  gravel  on  the  suyfaoe,  forms  a  very 
fine  and  productive  soil. 

Agriculture  being  but  a  subordinate  concern 
in  Cornwall,  and  the  ^nes  paid  for  the  long 
leases,  to  whioh  the  farmers  are  subject,  depriving 
them  of  that  capital  which  ought  to  be  invested 
in  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  most  of  their  farming  operations  should 
be  conducted  in  a  rude  manner.  In  the  eastern 
districts  more  grain  is  raised  than  is  sufficient  for 
the  maintainance  of  the  inhabitants,  but  in  the 
less  fertile  parts  the  produce  is  by  no  means 
adequate  to  the  consumption.  The  crops  com- 
monly cultivated  are  wheat,  barley,  and  oats; 
a  large  proportion  of  the  arable  land,  however, 
is  appropriated  to  the  production  of  potatoes, 
for  which  Cornwall  is  very  celebrated.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Penzance  two  crops  of  this 
valuable  vegetable  are  produced  every  year. 
Sea-wrack,  sea-weed,  damaged  pilchards,  and 
the  refuse  salt  used  in  curing  them,  mixed  with 
lime  and  sea-sand,  is  the  principal  manure  used 
in  this  county.  Nearly  200,000  acres  of  the 
interior,  are  unenclosed  and  waste  lands,  affording 
scarcely  sufficent  pasturage  for  a  miserable  breed 
of  goats  and  sheep.  The  best  cattle  found  here 
are  of  the  Devonshire  breed,  and  are  much  used 
in  labor.  The  true  Cornish  breed  of  sheep,  now 
nearly  extinct,  is  one  of  the  worst  descriptions  in 
England.  Of  late  years  many  different  breeds 
have  been  introduceid.  Few  horses  are  kept  for 
ostentation,  or  live  in  idleness  in  this  county ; 
they,  with  mules,  being  more  frequently  lised 
for  transporting  of  burdens  than  carts  or  wag- 
gons. 

Springs  are  every  where  abundant,  and,  unit- 
ing into  rivulets  and  streams,  form  some  .not  in- 
considerable rivers,  the  principal  of  these  are 
the  Tamar,  the  Lynher,  the  Looe,  the  Fowey,  the 
Camel  or  Alan,  and  the  Fale.  The  Tamar  rises 
on  the  summit  of  a  moor,  in  the  parish  of  War- 
minster, the  most  northern  in  the  county ;  and 
hence  taking  a  southerly  direction,  it  is  aug- 
mented by  many  tributary  streams ;  and,  after 
winding  a  course  of  forty  miles,  at  length  empties 
itself  into  a  spacious  basin  called  the  Hamoale. 
The  farms  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  small,  seldom 
letting  for  more  than  from  thirty  to  fif^y  pounds 
per  annum,  even  in  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
the  county.  What  are  denominated  the  duchy 
lands,  however,  are  very  extensive;  the  in- 
come derived  from  them,  and  the  duty  on  the 
tin  ore,  being  the  only  remaining  parts  of 
those  immense  hereditary  revenues,  which  were 
anciently  appropriated  as  a  provision  for  the 
heir  apparent  to  the  crown.  This  provision  was 
in  the  first  instance  made  by  Edward  HI.  for  his 
son  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  whom  he  created 
duke  of  Cornwall,  vrith  special  limitation  to  the 
eldest  son  of  him  and  his  sons,  kings  of  England 
for  ever.  The  lands  are  at  present  let  off  under 
lease  granted  by  the  duchy;  the  consideration 
being  a  fine  paid  at  the^|!mntj  «n^a(5J5^ 
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rent  duriDg  the  lease.  They  are  generally  pur- 
chased for  three  lives. 

The  principal  wealth  of  Cornwall  arises  from 
its  mineral  productions,  which  h^ve  been  cele- 
brated in  all  periods  of  its  history.  By  an  ac- 
curate survey  of  the  mines,  made  in  1800,  it  was 
found  that  there  were  then  forW-five  of  copper, 
twenty-eight  of  tin,  eighteen  of  copper  ana  tin, 
two  of  1^,  one  of  lead  and  silver,  one  of  cop- 
per and  cobalt,  one  of  tin  and  cobalt,  and  one 
of  antimony;  and  since  that  time,  especially 
during  the  late  speculating  mania,  great  num- 
bers more  have  been  opened.  Such  is  the 
variety  of  minerals  in  Cornwall,  that  indications 
of  almost  every  known  metal  have  been  traced 
here.  By  far  the  mos|  important  ores,  however, 
are  tin  and  copper. 

The  strata  m  which  they  are  found  extend 
from  the  Land's  End  to  Uie  Dartmoor  Hills, 
Devonshire,  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west,  and 
consisting  of  granite  and  a  variety  of  the  grau- 
macke,  called  by  the  miners  killas.  The  prin- 
cipal mines  at  present  in  course  of  working  are 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  and  to  the  west- 
ward of  St.  Aiistel,  from  which  place,  as  far  as 
the  Land's  End,  they  extend  along  the  northern 
*  coast,  embracing  a  breadth  of  about  seven  miles. 
They  extend  also  to  KemyDy  Gwennap,  Sti- 
thians,  Wendron,  and  Breage  on  the  south,  and 
to  St.  Agnes,  Redruth,  lUogan,  Camboume, 
Guinear,  in  a  straight  lice  through  Lelant, 
Senor  and  Moroas,  to  the  parish  of  St.  Just  on 
the  north.  The  metals  are  found  in  veins  or 
fissures  called  lodes :  many  lesser  veins  branch 
from  the  main  lode,  terminating  in  threads. 
There  are  various  criteria  by  which  experienced 
miners  can  immediately  detect  the  existence  of 
a  lode  of  metal,  such,  for  instance,  as  scattered 
fragments  of  ore,  called  shades,  the  metallic 
taste  of  the  springs,  and  the  presence  of  parti- 
cular herbs.  The  course  of  the  metals  being 
from  west  to  east,  manv  rich  lodes  have  been 
discovered  by  working  drifb  across  th^  country 
in  an  opposite  direction,  that  is,  from  north  to 
south.  Tin  is  nowhere  found  native ;  it  occurs 
sometimes  collected  and  fixed,  and  at  others  loose 
and  dilated.  In  its  fixed  state  it  is  either  found 
in  an  horizontal  layer  of  earth,  or  interspersed  in 
grains  or  small  masses  in  the  natural  rock.  In 
its  dispersed  form,  it  is  found  either  in  a  pul- 
verised state,  in  stones  galled  shades,  or  in  a 
continued  course  of  shades,  called  a  stream.  These 
streams  extend,  in  many  parti,  to  a  considerable 
length,  seldom  less  than  a  fkthom  in  breadth, 
and  from  one  to  ten  feet  in  depth.  One  of  the 
tin-mines,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Austle, 
produced  the  amazing  quantity  of  2500  blocks 
per  annum.  The  Poldue  mine  has  also  yielded 
as  much  as  1000  blocks  yearly.  When  the  ore 
is  raised,  it  is  divided  into  as  many  shares,  or 
doles,  as  the  miners  call  them,  as  there  are  ad- 
venturers and  lords  engaged  in  the  undertaking. 
It  is  generally  beaten  into  small  pieces  on  the  spot, 
and  when  it  will  pass  through  the  holes  or  an 
iron  grate,  fixed  in  every  mine,  to  one  end  of 
a  box,  in  which  the  liflers  work,  it  is  carried 
by  a  stream  into  pits,  and  thence  into  vats, 
where  it  is  washed  and  rendered  sufficiently 
dear  for  the  purposes  of  smelting.  The  tin  is 
cast  into  blocks,  weighing  from  2f  cwt-  to  3f  cwt. 


they  are  not  saleable,  however,  until  assayed  by 
the  proper  officers,  and  stamped  with  the  duchy 
seal;  this  operation  is  called  coining.  Since  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  coinages  have  been  held 
four  times  every  year,  namely,  at  Lady-Day, 
Midsummer,  Michaelmas,  and  Christmas.  The 
original  towns  for  this  purpose  were,  Launceston, 
Lestwithiel,  Truro,  and  Helston.  Charles  II. 
added  Penzance  to  the  number,  as  affording 
greater  fiicilities  to  the  miners  of  the  westerL 
districts. 

The  duke  of  Cornwall  receives  4f .  for  c^e^ 
cwt.  of  white  tin  that  is  coined ;  and  it  is  calcu- 
lated, that  the  present  average  of  the  tin-mines 
amounts,  annually,  to  25,000  blocks,  each  block 
worth  from  £8  to  £lO :  so  that,  accoiding  to 
this  calculation,  the  income  of  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  arising  from  the  tin-mines  aioue,  is 
not  less  than  £10,000.  The  mining  business  i$ 
entirely  regulated  by  a  code,  called  the  stannary 
laws,  enacted  by  a  court  of  stannators,  or  pro- 
prietors. These  acts  divide  the  tin-men  into  four 
divisions,  under  the  superintendence  of  one 
warden :  they  have  an  appeal,  however,  from  his 
decisions,  in  all  suits  of  law  and  equity,  to  the 
duke  of  Cornwall  in  council ;  or  in  case  this  title 
should  be  in  abeyance,  to  the  crown.  A  vice- 
warden  is  appointed  every  month,  whose  office 
is  to  decide  all  stannary  disputes ;  he  also  con- 
stitutes a  steward  for  each  precinct^  who  holds 
his  court,  called  a  stannary  court  (from  the 
Latin  word  staimum,  tin),  every  diree  weeb, 
when  a  jury,  compel  of  six  persons,  decide 
disputes  widi  a  progressive  appeal,  however,  to 
the  vice-warden,  lord-warden,  and  lords  of  the 
duke  of  Comwairs  coundL  The  mines  are 
under  no  other  jurisdiction,  excepting  in  such 
cases  as  affect  land  or  life. 

The  copper-mines  o^  Cornwall  are  very  nu- 
merous, producing,  on  the  average,  4700  tons 
annually,  which,  on  a  moderate  calculation,  are 
worth  Jt350,000.  The  most  productive  copper- 
mines  now  working  are  Crennis  and  Huel  Al- 
fred, the  former  near  St.  Austle,  and  the  other 
in  the  parish  of  Hayle.  Veins  of  copper  are 
not  unfrequently  found  in  difis,  that  are  left 
bare  by  the  sea,  and  sometimes  in  the  fissures  of 
rocks,  in  thin  films,  deposited  by  the  impreg- 
nated water,  running  from  the  lodes  of  the  copper 
ore.  The  most  encouraging  sign  of  a  ridi  ore  is 
the  gossan,  an  earthy  ochreous  stone,  of  a  red 
color,  which  crumbles  like  the  rust  of  iron.  The 
lodes  of  copper  ore  generally  lie  deeper  than 
those  of  tin,  and  are  chiefly  of  the  pyritous  and 
sulphureted  kinds,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
arsenic.  The  process  of  refining  it  is  the  same 
as  that  employed  for  the  tin ;  when  sufficiently 
refined,  the  scoria  is  removed,  and  it  is  emptied 
with  ladles,  coated  with  clay,  into  oblong  moulds, 
containing  about  150'poundis  weight 

There  are  also  a  few  lead-mines  in  this  county ; 
the  kind  of  ore  most  frequently  found  is  deno- 
minated galena,  or  pure  sulphuret  of  lead,  which 
is  met  with  .both  in  crystallisations,  and  in 
masses  of  abiuish-gray  color,  and  foliated  tex- 
ture. The  principal  lead-mines  are,  Huel  Pool 
and  Huel  Rose,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hel- 
ton. Gold  has  been  found  in  Cornwall,  but  m 
such  small  quantities  as  not  to  warrant  any  ex- 
pensive operations  to  procure  it.  The  minen 
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are  in  the  habit  of  carrying  a  quill  about  their 
peison,  io  which  they  put  the  particles  which 
are  frequently  found  among  the  stream  tin,  and 
when  fall,  sell  it  to  the  goldsmiths.  The  largest 
quantity  ever  found  together,  weighed  fifteen 
penDY*weights  and  sixteen  grams.  Silver  is 
found  in  larger  quantities,  and  the  mine  of  Huel 
Mexico  and  the  Herland  copper-mine  produced 
considerable  returns  of  this  metal.  A  particular 
account  of  this  latter  mine  is  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  for  1801.  It 
is  said,  that  this  metal  was  found  in  such  abun- 
dance, during  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  III., 
as  to  furnish  the  means  for  these  monarchs  to 
undertake  their  warlike  enterprises. 

Iron-mines  are  also  common  in  Cornwall. 
Sulphuret  of  iron,  called  by  miners  mundic,  of 
the  different  colors  of  green,  blue,  purple,  gold, 
silver,  and  copper,  are  often  blended  with  the 
copper  and  tin  lodes.  Great  abundance  of  the 
semi-metals,  bismuth,  zinc,  antimony,  cobalt, 
molfrara,  menachanite,  arsenic,  manganese,  mo- 
lybdena,  or  the  sulphuret  of  molybdenum,  are 
also  found  here.  The  number  of  men,  women, 
and  children  employed  in  the  different  processes 
of  mining,  and  deriving  their  sole  suosistence 
therefrom,  has  been  estimated  at  14,000. 

Besides  the  metals  enumerated,  the  county  of 
Cornwall  abounds  in  fossil  substances  of  great 
value.  Amongst  these,  the  moor-stone,  or  gra- 
nite, is  of  the  first  consequence.  Slate  and  snap- 
rock,  swimming-stone,  Cornish  diamonds,  and 
Ckina-stone  may  also  be  n^entioned.  This  last- 
mentioned  stone  is  the  principal  ingredient  in  the 
Staffordshire  pottery.  The  Cornish  diamonds 
are  supposed  to  be  the  finest  in  England,  con- 
sisting of  beautifully  crystallised  and  trai^sparent 
quartz,  in  six-sided  pyramids. 

The  fish  which  frequent  the  Cornish  coast,  are 
the  pilchard,  the  blomer,  or  fin-fish  (the  physeta 
of  the  ancients),  the  grampus,  the  blue  shark,  the 
monk,  or  angel-fish,  the  sea  atlder,  the  sun- 
lish,  &c.  &c.;  but  of  all  these  the  most  abundant 
and  valuable  is  the  pilchard.  In  size  and  form 
this  fisAi  very  much  resembles  the  common  her- 
ringr;  immense  shoals  of  them  appear  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  months,  generally  making 
their  appearance  at  the  Laiid*s  End  in  July. 
The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  pilchard 
fisheries,  and  in  the  different  processes  of  salting 
the  fish,  &c.,  is  about  5000,  and  the  capital  in- 
vested in  the  trade  at  least  £300,000.  From 
40.000  to  60,000  hogsheads  of  these  fish  are 
caught  in  a  season.  Each  hogshead,  on  the 
average,  contains  3000  fish,  and  forty-eight 
hogsheads  are  computed  to  produce  a  ton  of 
252  gallons  of  oil,  the  price  ot  which,  some  few 
years  ago,  was  from  £24  to  £27.  The  principal 
fisheries  on  the  southern  coast  are  Mount's  Bay, 
thence  eastward  to  Devoruihire;  and  on  the 
nortluero,  at  St.  Ive's.  Besides  the  fish  already 
mentioned,  mackarel  are  caught  in  great  plenty ; 
^y  the  red  mullet,  and  John  Dories.  Conger 
^^iDf  a  most  extraordinary  size,  weighing  firom 
•ixty  to  120  pounds  are  frequently  caught ;  and 
ovsters  are  in  great  abundancs. 

rnmwall  can  boast  of  but  few  manufactories, 
if  we  except  those  connected  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  metals.    There  is  a  cloth  manufactory  at 
Vot   VI. 


CalUngton,  a  manufactory  of  crucibles  at  Ca- 
lenio ;  at  Truro  a  carpet-manufactory ;  at  Penryn 
extensive  paper-mills,  and  breweries  that  supply 
Falmouth ;  at  Hayle  there  are  extensive  works 
for  making  copoer  spikes  and  nails  for  ship-build- 
ing; and  at  Launceston,  St.  Austle,  Bodmin, 
&c.  coarse  woollen-cloths  are  made.  The  chief 
exports  of  Cornwall  are  tin,  copper,  moor-etone, 
China-stone,  fish,  cattle,  pigs,  ana  potatoes.  The 
chief  trading  ports  are  Padstow,  Boscastle, 
Portrieth,  the  nver  Hayle,  St.  Ire's,  Falmouth, 
Penzance,  Fowey,  Looe,  and  Truro. 

The  ancient  Roman  name  of  this  part  of  Bri- 
tain is  Comubia,  the  inhabitants  were  called 
Cornubii,  both  names  probably  originating  iu 
the  circumstance  of  thk  land  terminating  in  a 
point  or  promontory.  Cornwall  abounds  in  an- 
tiquities supposed  to  be  Druidical,  the  most  re- 
markable ot  which  are,  cairns,  circles,  and 
cromlechs.  The  celebrated  loggan-stones  con- 
sist of  immense  blocks  of  granite,  one  of  them 
upwards  of  ninety  tons  in  weight,  so  critically 
poised  on  the  top  of  high  rocks,  that  the  slightest 
force  is  sufficient  to  stir  them.  Cornwall  returns 
no  less  than  forty-four  members  to  the  house  of 
commons.  It  possesses  more  boroughs  than  any 
county  in  England :  many  of  them,  however,  are 
places  of  little  consideration,  as  it  respects  wealth 
and  population ;  the  number  of  voters  scarcely 
ever  exceeding  fifty.  The  assizes  are  held  at 
Launceston  and  Bodmin  alternately.  The  po- 
pulation, in  1821,  amounted  to  262,600  souls. 

Cornwall,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
in  Addison  county,  Vermont,  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  Population  1000.  Also,  a  township  of  the 
United  States,  in  Orange  county.  New  York ; 
and  the  name  of  another  township  in  Connec- 
ticut. 

Cornwall,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  west  coast  of 
Cornwall,  at  the  extremity  of  England.  Long. 
5«  55'  W.,  lat.  50**  10'  N. 

Cornwall,  Cape,  the  south-west  point  of 
land  on  the  north-west  of  the  passage  ot  Endea- 
vour Straits,  New  Holland.  Long.  141°  E., 
lat.  lO''  43'  S. 

Cornwall,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  south-west 
side  of  an  island  near  the  north  coast  of  New 
Holland.    Long.  219°  W.,  lat.  10°  43'  S. 

Cornwall,  New,  a  country  in  the  western 
part  of  North  America,  bordering  on  the  Pacific, 
and  situated  N.  N.  W.  of  New  Hanover.  It  ex- 
tends from  Gardner's  canal,  lat.  53°  15'  to  Fre- 
derick's Sound,  57°  5'.N.  On  this  coast  are  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Archipelago,  Queen  Charlotte's 
Islands,  Pitt's  Archipelago,  Duke  of  York's 
Island,  Island  of  Revilla  Gigedo,  and  various 
other  smaller  ones. 

CORNWALLIS  (Charles),  marquis  of,  the 
eldest  son  of  Charles,  first  earl  of  Comwallis,  was 
bom  in  1738,  and  received  his  education  at  Eton 
and  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  In  1765 
he  was  appointed  aid-de-camp  to  the  king,  and 
colonel  or  foot  After  passing  through  various 
promotions,  he  obtained,  in  1793,  the  rank  of 
general,  and  represented  the  borough  of  Eye,  in 
parliament  In  1762  he  succeeded  to  the 
peerage,  but  did  not  distinguish  himself  in 
parliament.  He  accepted,  in  1776,  a  command 
m  America,  and  distinguished  himself  at  th^ 
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battle  of  Braadywine  the  following  year,  and  at 
the  siege  of  Cfharlestown.  Being  made,  soon 
after,  governor  of  South  Carolina,  he  obtained 
the  victories  of  Camden  and  Guildford,  and 
formed  a  plan  of  invading  Virginia,  in  which  he 
failed,  and  was  made  prisoner,  with  his  whole 
army.  Pamphlets  were  published,  on  this  occa- 
sion, in  whicn  lord  ComwalUs  blamed  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  for  not  coming  up  to  his  aid  in  time ;  but, 
soon  after  his  return  to  England,  he  was  re- 
moved from  his  place  of  governor  of  the  Tower. 
He  was  re-appointed,  however,  in  1784.  In 
1786  lord  Comwallis  was  sent  out  to  India  with 
the  appointment  of  commander-in-chief  and  go- 
vernor-general ;  and,  not  long  after,  the  govern- 
ment of  Bengal  found  'it  necessary  to  declare 
war  against  the  sultan  of  the  Mysore,  for  an  at- 
tack upon  the  rajah  of  Travancore,  the  ally  of 
the  English.  The  ftrst  campaign  was  indecisive. 
In  March,  1791,  his  lordsnip  invaded  Mysore, 
and  in  the  year  after  besieged  Seringapatam,  and 
obliged  Tippoo  Saib  to  sue  for  peace ;  to  give  up 
part  of  his  dominions;  to  pay  a  large  sum  of 
money,  with  a  promise  of  a  more  considerable 
portion  of  treasure ;  and  as  hostages  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  treaty,  to  entrust  two  of  his 
sons  to  the  care  of  the  British.  On  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  peace,  lord  Comwallis  returned  to 
England,  and  was  created  a  marquis,  appointed 
master-general  of  the  ordnance,  and  admitted  a 
member  of  the  privy-council.  In  1798  he  was 
appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which 
office  he  filled  until  1801,  conducting  himself 
with  great  firmness,  judgment,  and  conciliation. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  sent  to  France,  and 
signed  the  peace  of  Amiens.  In  1804,  on  the 
recall  of  marquis  Wellesley,  lord  Comwallis 
was  again  appointed  governor-general  of  India, 
and  died  the  following  year  at  Ghazepore,  in  the 
province  of  Benares.  Lord  Comwallis,  as  a 
military  man,  was  active,  vigilant,  and  persever- 
ing; his  personal  character  was  amiable  and 
unassuming ;  and,  if  his  talents  were  not  bril- 
liant, his  good  sense,  aided  by  a  just  ambition, 
effected  much.  He  married  Jemima,  the  daughter 
of  James  Jones,  Esq.  by  whom  he  had  one  son, 
Charles,  the  late  marquis,  who  has  since  died 
without  issue. 

CORO,  a  sea-port  of  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Venezuela,  South  America,  situated  in  a 
dry  sandy  plain.  The  inhabitants,  who  amount 
to  10,000,  carry  on  some  commerce  in  mules, 
hides,  goats,  sheep-skins,  &c.,  which  are  shippeSi 
at  the  port.  The  town  has  no  aqueducts,  and 
little  water.  That  used  by  the  inhabitants  is 
brought  to  them  and  sold  in  barrels,  on  the  backs 
of  asses.  The  seat  of  government,  civil  and, 
'  eeclesiastical,  has  been  removed  hence  on  ac- 
count of  its  unfavorable  situation.  It  is  a  league  dis- 
tant from  the  sea,  and  240  miles  west  of  Caraccas. 

CCRGLLARY,  n. «.  Fr.  coroUaire  ;  Lat. 
torollar'wm,  from  corolla  ;  Jims  coronat  opus.  A 
conclusion  from  premises;  something  which 
follows  in  addition  to  the  proposition  demon- 
strated; formerly  surplus,  something  more  than 
was  absolutely  necessary. 

Now  since  we  luive  considered  the  mtlignity  of 
this  lift  of  detraction,  it  is  bat  a  natoral  eoroUaty,  that 
we  enforce  our  vigilance  against  it. 

*    •  Oovemmeni  of  the  Ttmgm. 


Bring  aeeroOarif 
Rather  than  want.  Shdhipeer*.  Tcnpmt, 

As  a  coroUary  to  this  prelaee,  in  which  I  have  done 
justice  to  others,  I  owe  somewhat  to  mjself . 

Drydem'a  FabUg.  Preface. 

COROMANDEL,  or  Cholamanoa,  is  a  line 
of  coast  extending  along  the  east  side  of  the  bay 
of  Bengal,  from  the  Point  Calymere  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Krishna  River,  or  about  350  miles.  Its 
proper  name  is  Chola  Mandala,  which,  signifies, 
in  the  Sanscrit  language,  the  orbit  or  circle ; 
though,  probably,  it  received  its  name  from  the 
Chala  dynasty,  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Taojore. 
It  is  written  Choramandel  in  the  records  of 
Madras,  up  to  the  year  1779.  Tlie  coast  of 
Coromandel  is,  for  the  most  part,  open  roadstead; 
and,  although  it  contains  a  number  of  flourishiog: 
towns,  it  does  not  possess  a  single  harbour.  Con- 
siderable difficulty  is  experienced  in  landing,  on 
account  of  the  surf,  except  in  the  bay  of  Coringa, 
and  in  those  places  where  proper  boats  are  pro- 
vided. During  the  period  the  northerly  wind, 
or  monsoon,  prevails  here,  a  southeriy  wind 
reigns  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  vice  vers&.. 
The  northerly  winds  blow  on  this  coast  from 
about  the  middle  of  October  till  April,  and  such 
is  their  violence  during  the  first  months,  that  it 
is  dangerous  for  any  ships  to  be  near  the  coast ; 
the  government's  and  company's  are  consequently 
ordered  to  quit  it  by  the  15th  of  October.  This 
period  is  called  the  great  monsoon.  The  soather- 
ty  winds  set  in  about  the  middle  of  April,  and 
continue  till  October ;  during  these  months  Co- 
romandel may  be  approached  with  perfect 
safety.  Parching  hot  wmds  prevail  in  the  course 
of  these  latter  months,  which  wither  up  every 
trace  of  vegetation,  and  even  check  respiration ; 
but  when  Uie  rains  fall,  the  plants  revive,  and  the 
whole  fiice  of  nature  is  restored  to  a  beautiful 
verdure.  It  is  an  observation  of  the  natives, 
which  has  been  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
many  Europeans,  that  the  longer  these  hot  land 
winds  blow,  the  more  healthy  are  the  following 
months,  as  they  serve  to  purify  the  air. 

Coromandel  being  situated  within  the  tropics, 
has  two  rainy  seasons ;  the  first  when  the  sun 
passes  it  in  going  to  the  north,  and  the  other  on 
the  sun's  return  to  the  south.  The  climate,  not- 
withstanding its  fluctuations  of  temperature,  is 
considered,  on  the  whole,  healthy,  at  least  to 
those  who  do  not  expose  themselves  too  much 
to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  or  sleep  in  the  dew. 

CORON,  a  strong  sea-port  of  the  Mores,  ir 
the  province  of  Belvedere,  situated  on  a  penin- 
sula in  the  gulf  to  which  it  gives  name.  It  was 
anciently  csdled  the  gulf  of  Messene,  and  has  a 
secure  harbour,  and  some  trade  in  com  and  oil. 
In  the  middle  of  the  peninsula  is  a  high  rock, 
which  commands  the  fortifications ;  and  on  the 
opposite  side  stands  a  small  suburb.  It  is  the 
see  of  a  Greek  archbishop  :  sixteen  miles  south 
of  Modon,  forty  south-west  of  Misitra,  and  eighty 
S.S.W.  of  Corinth. 

CORO'NA,  n.  i.  Latin.  A  large  flat  mem- 
ber of  the  cornice,  so  called  because  it  crowns 
the  entablature  and  the  whole  order.  It  is  called 
by  workmen  the  drip. 

In  a  cornice  the  gola  orcymatium  of  die  laamm,  th» 
coping,  the  modillions  or  dentelli,  make  a  noUe  sbr« 
by  their  graceful  projections.  S^eeteti^r 
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CORONA,  in  anatomy,  denotes  that  edge  of 
the  Klans  penia  where  the  preputiam  begins. 
CoKONA,   in  ardiitecture.     See  Akchitec- 

CoKONA,  in  botany,  a  name  given  by  some  to 
the  circamference  or  margin  of  a  radiated  com- 
pound flower.  *  It  corresponds  to  the  radias  of 
Linnsos ;  and  is  exemphfied  in  the  fiat,  tongue- 
shaped  petals,  which  occupy  the  margin  of  the 
d^isy  and  sun-flower. 

Corona,  in  antiquity,  a  crown  of  which  there 
were  several  kinds,  as  corona  civica,  muralis,  &c. 
See  their  respective  articles. 

Corona,  in  natural  history  and  optics,  a  In- 
ninous  circle  surrounding  the  sun,  moon,  pla- 
nets, or  stars.  See  Antheliom,  UALO^and  Par- 

fiEUON. 

CoROKA  Imi>f.rialis,  m  conchology,  a  name 
grren  by  some  to  a  species  of  voluta,  differing 
irom  the  other  shells  of  that  family,  by  having  its 
head  ornamented  with  a  number  of  points,  form- 
mg  a  sort  of  crown.    See  Voluta. 

Corona,  Monte,  an  important  place  of  Aus- 
tria, in  Tirol,  to  which  the  French  retreated  on 
the  24th  February  1757,  after  being  repulsed 
from  Salun^  by  the  Austrians,  who  soon  after 
dislodged  them  also  from  this  place. 

CORONA,  in  ancient  geography,  the  name 
df  two  towns :  1.  In  Boeotia  near  mount  Helicon, 
iamous  for  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  and  Boeo- 
tians by  Agesilaus :  2.  In  Thessaly,  having  Nar- 
thacium  on  the  east,  and  Lamia,  near  the  Sper- 
chius,  on  the  north. 

Co'ronally,  adv. 

CoRoisARYy  iK^'.  V coronal  is  a  crown; 

Corona'tiov,  ».  I.        La  garland.     As  an 

Co'roket,  n.  J.  J  adjective,   it    means 

relating  to  the  top  of  the  head.  Coronallyis 
drcularly ;  in  a  crown-like  manner.  Coronary 
signifies,  relating  to  a  wreath  or  crown ;  placed 
on  the  head  like  a  crown;  it  is  also  appked  to 
arteries,  which  are  fancied  to  encompass  the 
Wait  like  a  garland.  See  Anatomy.  Corona- 
tion is  the  act  of  crowning  a  king ;  the  assembly 
present  at  that  act;  likewise  the  name  given  by 
»me  of  our  old  writers  to  a  species  of  flower, 
bm  the  modern  appellation  of  which  I  am  un- 
able to  ascertain.  Coronet  is  an  inferior  kind 
of  crown,  worn  by  peers ;  poetically,  any  oma- 
meatal  head-dress.    See  Heraldby. 

And  all  should  be  within  a  tenne. 
Without  more  exciuation. 
Both  f erte  and  cartmaHon,  ChtMcer't  Dream. 

And  crowne  your  heades  with  heavenly  eonmaU, 
Such  as  the  aagels  wear  before  God's  tribonall. 

Id.  Fame  Qumm, 
And  on  his  hed  like  to  a  conmst 
He  wore,  wliai  seemed  strange  to  common  view 

Bring  eor^moAona,  and  sope  in  wine. 
Worn  of  paramowB. 

9pmmr.    SUpherd'i  Caimi4ar. 
Foitmie  smiling  at  her  work  therein^  that  a  scaffold 
«f  execution  ahoold  grow  a  scaibld  of  »nmaHon. 

Sidmep, 

The  ivtwM  dzawa  into  a  opf0iM#  of  gold,  richly  set 
•*A  pmhL  ^  Id. 


h'\       Fr.  and  Sp.  coro- 
#  nal ;  Lat.  corona,  A 


Willingly  I  came  to  Denmark, 
To  shew  my  duty  in  your  eoronatiom. 

Shaktpeare.  Hamkt. 

A  cough.  Sir,  which  I  caught  with  ringing  in  the 

king's  affairs  upon  his  coronation  day.    Id.  Henry  IV. 

In  his  livery 
Walked   crowns  and  coronets;   realms   and  islands 

were 
As  plates  dropt  from  his  pocket. 

Id,     Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
All  the  rest  are  countesses 
■     Their  coronet*  say  to. 

Id.     Hemy  VIII. 
The  pomp  of  coronation 
Hath  not  such  power  my  fame  to  spread. 
As  this  my  admiration.  Daeiet. 

Under  a  coronet  his  flowing  hair, 
Id  cuxls,  on  either  cheek  playpd. 

Milton.  Paradise  Lost. 
The  basilisk  of  older  times  was  a  proper  kind  of 
serpent,  not  above  three  palms  long,  as  some  account ; 
and  differenced  from  other  serpents  by  advancing  his 
head,  and  by  some  white  marks,  or  coronary  spots, 
upon  the  crown.  Browne. 

Now  empress  fame  had  published  the  renown 
Of  Shadwell's  coronation  through  the  town. 

Dryden't  Macfl. 
Nor  could  our  nobles  hope  their  bold  attempt. 
Who  ruined  crowns,  would  coronett  exempt. 

Dryden. 
A  man  of  about  forty-five  years  of  age  came  to  me, 
with  a  round  tubercle  between  the  sagittal  and  coro- 
nal suture.  Wiseman. 

Peers  and  dukes,  and  all  their  sweeping  train, 

And  gairters,  stars,  and  ooronett  appear.  P<>Pf* 

In  pensive  thought  recal  the  fancied  scene. 

See  oeronationi  rise  on  ev'ry  green.  Id. 

The  substance  of  the  heart  itself  is  most  certainly 

made  and  nourished  by  the  blood,  which  is  conveyed 

to  it  by  the  coronary  arteries.  Beniley't  Sermone, 

If  there  is  an  evil  in  this  world,  'tis  sorrow  and 

heaviness  of  heart.     The  loss  of  goods— of  health^ 

of  ooronett  and  mitres,  are  only  evil,  as  they  occasion 

sorrow ; — take  that  out— the  rest  is  fancy,  and  dwel- 

leth  only  in  the  head  of  man.  Sterne. 

We  boast  some  rich  ones,  whom  the  gospel  sways. 

And  one  who  wears  a  coronet  and  prays ; 

Like  gleanings  of  an  olive-tree  they  show. 

Here  and  there  one  upon  the  topmost  bough.  Cowper. 

The  flesh  (of  the  sturgeon)  was  so  valued ^t  the  time 

of  the  emperor  Severus,  that  it  was  brought  to  table 

by  servants  with  coronett  on  their'heads,  and  preceded 

l^  music  Darwin. 

Courtiers  for  coronett  their  conscience  paiwn ; 
Clerks  in  prunello  crawl,  then  soar  in  lawn. 

Huddetptrd, 
Thick  leaves  shall  form  our  coronal,  like  Spring's, 
And  round  our  necks  shall  glance  the  Hooni  strings. 
Byron.    The  Idamd. 
CORONALE  Os,  the  os  firontis.    See  Ana- 
tomy. 
CORONARY  Abteries.    See  Anatomy. 
Coronary  Stomachic,  a  vein  inserted  into 
the  trunk  of  the  splenic  vein,  which,  hy  uniting 
with  the  mesenteric,  forms  the  vena  porta. 

Coronary  Vein,  a  vein  diffused  over  the 
eSrterior  surface  of  the  heart. 

Coronation  Ceremonies,  speaking  histori- 
cally, seem  to  appertain  to  monarchical  govern- 
ment in  every  form  of  it,  and  abound  with 
political,  feudal,  and  national  peculiarities,  that 
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throw  considerable  light  on  history.  Our  French 
neighbours  have  their  Historical  Treatises  on  the 
subject  by  M.  Merlin  and  others :  and  we  have 
often  pored  over  the  splendid  folio  of  Mp.  Sand- 
ford,  describing,  widi  great  exactitude,  the  co- 
ronation of  James  II.  We  cannot  here  enter 
very  minutely  into  the  subject ;  but  the  corona- 
tion of  our  monarchs  presents  too  wide  a  field  of 
meditation  to  an  intelligent  age  to  be  wholly 
overlooked. 

A  brief  account  of  the  entire  regalia,  royal 
vestments,  and  principal  offices  of  the  splendid 
scene,  is  what  we  shall  endeavour  to  furnisn  to  the 
reader. 

Sect.  I. — Of  the  Regalia  axd  Royal 

Vestments. 
1.  The  Regal  Chair.— -The  regalia  of  England 
are  the  symbols  of  a  monarchical  authority  that 
has  been  transmitted  by  coronation  ceremonies 
for  upwards  of  ten  centuries.  But  the  incorpo- 
ration of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  into 
one  united  kingdom,  was  an  event  peculiar  to 
the  coronation  of  George  IV.  to  have  recognised. 
The  history  of  the  Fatal  Stone,  called  also  by 
the  Irish  the  Stone  of  Fortune,  is  very  curious ; 
and  has  induced  the  learned  Toland  to  call  it 
'  the  ancientest  respected  monumept  in  the  world.' 
It  is  to  be  traced,  on  the  best  authorities,  into 
Ireland;  whence  it  had  been  brought  into  Scot- 
land, and  had  become  of  great  notoriety  in  Ar- 
gyleshire,  son^e  time  before  the  reign  of  Kennith, 
or  A.  D.  834.  This  monarch  found  it  at  Dun- 
staffnage,  a  royal  castle;  enclosed  it  in  a  wooden 
chair,  and  removed  it  to  the  abbey  of  Scone, 
where  for  450  years  '  all  kingis  of  Scotland  war 
crownit'  upon  it ;  or  quhil  y«  tyme  of  Robert 
Bruse.  In  quhais  tyme,  besyde  mony  othir 
cmeltis  done  oe  kyng  Edward  Lang  Schankis, 
thesaidchiarof  merbyllwes  taikin  be  Inglismeo, 
and  brocht  out  of  Scone  to  London,  and  put  into 
Westmonistar,  quhaer  it  remains  to  our  day  is.' 

An  ancient  Irish  prophecy,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Taylor  in  his  learned  *  Gloiy  of  Regality,'  as- 
sures us,  that  the  possession  of  this  stone  is  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  regal  power.  It  runs 
literally,  *  The  race  of  Scots  of  the  true  blood;  if 
this  prophecy  be  not  false,  unless  they  possess 
the  Stone  of  Fate,  shall  fail  to  obtain  regal  power.' 
King  Kennith  caused  the  leonine  verses  follow- 
ing to  be  engraved *oii  the  chair:— 

Ni  ffdlat  fatum 

Scoli  quoconque  lucatom 

InvenienC  lapidem 

Regnare  tenentar  ibidem. 
Thus  given  by  Camden, 

Or  Fate  is  blind. 

Or  Scota  ehali  find. 

Where'er  this  ntone 

A  royal  throne. 

A  prophecy  which  is  said  to  have  reconciled 
many  a  true  Scot  to  the  Union  in  queen  Anne's, 
tim^;  and  which,  since  the  extinction  of  the 
Stuart  family,  is  remarkably  fulfilled  in  the 
claims  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,.— George  IV. 
being  now  the  legitimate  heir  of  both  lines 

Among  the  northern  nations,  the  practice  'was 
to  form  a  circle  of  large  stones,  commonly  twelve 
in  number,  in  the  middle  of  which  one  was  set 


up,  much  larger  than  the  rest :  this  was  the  royal 
seat ;  and  the  nobles  occupied  those  surmunding 
it,  fvhich  served  also  as  a  barrier  to  keep  off  the 
people  who  stood  without.  Here  the  leading 
men  of  the  kingdom  delivered  their  suffrages, 
and  placed  the  elected  king  on  his  seat  of  dig- 
nity. From  such  places,  afterwards,  justice  was 
frequently  dispensed. 

The  old  man  early  rote,  walked  fbiih,  and  nte 
On  policed  ntone,  before  his  palace  gate  ; 
With  unguent  smooth  the  lucid  marble  thone. 
Where  ancient  Neleus  sate,  a  mitic  throne.' 

Homer't  Od^a.  Pope't  Tr.  1.  496-10 

Thus  arises  the  name  of  our  court  of  king's 
bench. 

At  the  coronation  of  our  kings,  the  royal  chair 
is  now  disguised  in  cloth  of  gold  :  but  the  wood- 
work, which  forms  its  principal  parts,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  in  which  Ed^^ard  L  recased 
it,  on  bringing  it  to  England. 

2.  Of  the  Croums-^We  can  only  speak  to  tLc 
growth  and  antiquity  of  tlieir  present '  fashion/ 
none  of  those  now  used  being  of  older  date  than 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  This  monarch  issued  a 
commission  for  the  '  remakeing  such  royall  or- 
naments and  regalia'  as  the  rebellious  parliament 
of  his  father  had  destroyed,  in  which  '  the  old 
names  and  fashions'  were  directed  to  be  carefully 
sought  after  and  retained.  Upon  this  authority, 
we  still  have  the  national  crown  witli  which  our 
monarchs  are  actually  invested,  called  St  Ed- 
ward's, although  the  great  seal  of  the  Confessor 
exhibits  him  wearing  a  crown  of  a  veiy  different 
shape. 

whether  the  parent  of  our  present  crowns 
was  the  eastern  fillet,  in  the  tying  on  of  which 
there  was  great  ceremony,  according  to  Selden, 
— the  Roman  or  Grecian  wreath,  a  *  corruptible 
crown'  of  laurel,  olive,  or  bay,— or  the  Jevish 
diadem  of  gold, — we  shall  leave  to  antiquanan 
research. 

'  This  high  imperial  type  of  [England's]  glovy' 

has  slowly  advanced,  like  the  monarchy  itself^  to 
its  present  commanding  size  and  brilliant  ap- 
pearance. From  the  coins  and  seals  of  the  re- 
spective periods,  several  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
princes  appear  to  have  worn  only  a  fiUet  of  pearl, 
and  others  a  radiated  diadem,  with  a  crescent  in 
front,  itlthelstan's  crown  was  of  a  more  regular 
shape,  Resembling  a  modem  earl's  coronet  On 
king  Alfred's  there  was  the  singular  addition  of 
*  two  little  bells  ;*  and  the  identical  crown  worn 
by  this  prince  seems  to  have  been  long  preserved 
at  Westminster,  if  it  was  not  the  same  which  is 
described  in  the  Parliamentary  Inventory  of 
1642,  as  *  king  Alfred's  crowne  of  gould  wyer 
worke,  sett  with  slight  stones.'  Sir  Heniy  Spel- 
man  thinks,  there  is  some  reason  to  conjecture 
that '  the  king  fell  upon  the  composing  of  an  im- 
perial crown. ;'  but  what  could  he  mean  by  this 
accompaniment? 

Gradually  the  crown  grew  from  ear  to  ear, 
and  then  from  the  back  to  the  forehead ;  some- 
times it  is  represented  as  encircling  a  cap  or 
helm,  and  sometimes  without.  William  the 
Conqueror  and  his  successor  wore  it  on  a  cap 
adorned  with  points,  and  with  *  labels  hanging 
at  each  ear;'  the  Plants^nets,  a  diadem  oraa- 
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meoted  with  fleura-de-lis  or  strawberrjr  leaves ; 
between  vFhich  were  small  globes  raised,  or 
points  rather  lower  than  the  leaves ;  Richard  III.' 
or  Henry  VII.  introduced  the  crosses;  about 
the  same  time  (on  the  coins  of  Henry  VII.) 
the  arches  firs^  appear;  and  the  subsequent 
rarieties  of  shape  are  in  the  elevation  or  de- 
pression of  the  arches.  The  maiden  queen 
wore  them  remarkably  high,  Blood*s  exploit 
with  the  new  crown  of  Charles  II.  is  told  to  all 
the  young  visitors  at  the  Tower.  It  is  only  won- 
deriiil  that,  in  that  age  of  plots,  no  political  ob- 
ject or  accusation  was  connected  with  it. 

3.  The  Sceptre  is  a  more  ancient  symbol  of 
royalty  than  the  crown.  Homer  speaks  of 
'  sceptred  kings* — emiirrovxoi  PaoiXfjsc  J  and  the 
book  of  Genesis,  <  of  hi  elder  memory,'  of  a 
sceptre,  as  denoting  a  king  or  supreme  gover- 
nor. There  is  a  very  early  form  of  delivering 
this  ensign  of  authority  preserved  in  the  Saxon 
coronation  services ;  and  the  coins  and  seals  of 
succeeding  reigns  usually  place  it  in  the  hand  of 
our  monarchs  Very  anciently,  too,  our  kings . 
received  at  their  coronations  a  sceptre  for  the 
right  band,  surmounted  by  a  cross ;  and  for  the 
left,  sometimes  called  the  verge,  one  that  termi- 
nated in  a  globe,  surmounted  by  a  dove.  The 
two  great  symbols  of  the  Christian  religion  are 
thus  profe^edly  embraced ;  but  the  monarch  ' 
never  appears  with  two  sceptres  except  on  this 
occasion. 

4.  The  Ampulla,  or  Golden  Eagley  and  the 
*  holy  oil'  which  is  poured  from  it,  are  connected, 
like  the  royal  chair,  with  some  of  the  miracles 
that  no  one  now  believes,  and  with  some  inter- 
esting historical  facts. 

Amongst  the  honors  bestowed  by  the  Virgin 
on  St.  Thomas  k  Becket  (according  to  a  MS.  in 
the  Cotton  Library),  he  received  from  our  Lady's 
own  hands,  at  Sens,  in  France,  a  golden  eagle, 
and  a  small  phial  of  stone  or  glass,  containing  an 
unction,  on  whose  virtues  she  largely  expatiated. 
Being  tl)en  in  banishment,  he  was  directed  to 
give  them  in  charge  to  a  monk  of  Poictiers,  who 
hid  them  in  St.  Gregory's  church  at  that  place, 
where  they  were  discovered  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  with  a  written  account  of  the  vision; 
and,  being  delivered  to  the  Black  Prince,  were 
deposited  safely  in  the  Tower.  Henry  IV.  b 
said  to  be  tlie  first  prince  anointed  with  these . 
vessels. 

*  Holy  oil*  still  retains  its  use,  if  not  its  virtue, 
in  our  coronations.  The  king  was  formerly 
anointed  on  the  head,  the  bowings  of  the  arms, 
on  both  shoulders,  and  between  the  shoulders, 
on  the  breast,  and  on  the  hands ;  but  the  cere- 
monials of  the  last  two  coronations  only  prescribe 
the  anointing  of  the  head,  breast,  and  hands.  In 
these,  too,  nothing  is  said  of  the  '  consecration' 
of  the  oil,  which  seems  anciently  to  have  been 
performed  on  the  morning  of  the  coronation. 

With  the  spread  of  Christianity,  or  .rather  of 
the  papal  domination,  over  the  kingdoms  of 
western  Europe,  came  the  adoption  of  this  rite 
into  the  coronation  ceremonies  of  its  princes.  It 
at  once  increased  the  influence  of  trie  church, 
and  surrounded  the  monarch  with  a  popular  ve- 
'  Deration.  The  three'  distinct  anointings  yet  re- 
tained, (i.  e..  on  the  head,  breast,  and  hands  or 


arms,)  were  said  b^  Becket  to  mdicate  glory, 
holiness,  and  fortitude :  another  prelate,  one  of 
the  greatest  scholars  of  his  age,  assured  our  Henry 
III.,  that  as  all  former  sins  were  washed  away  in 
baptism, '  so  also.by  this  unction.'  Richard  II. 
is  made  to  say,  by  Shakspeare,  on  the  invasion  of 
Bolingbroke, 

Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  mde  sea 
Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  notes  to  Marmion,  speaks 
of  a  singular  ancient  consecratiou  of  the  Kings 
at  arms  in  Scotland,  who  seem  to  have  bad  a  regu- 
lar coronation  down  to  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century, — only  that  they  were  anointed 
with  wine  instead  of  oil. 

5.  The  Royal  Swords  are  named,  Curtana, 
or  the  Sword  of  Mercy ;  the  Sword  of  Justice  to 
the  Spirituality ;  the  Sword  of  Justice  to  the  Tem- 
porality ;  and  the  Sword  of  State.  Of  these  the 
last  alone  is  actually  used  in  the  coronation, 
being  that  with  which  the  king  is  girded  after  his 
anointing ;  the  rest  are  only  carried  before  Mm 
by  certain  great  officers.  ^But  Curtana  has  been 
honored  with  a  proper  name  since  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  at  whose  coronation  it  was  carried 
by  the  earl  of  Chester.  It  is  a  flat  sword,  with- 
out a  point;  looking  to  which  circumstance,  and 
to  its  oeing  also  entitled  the  Sword  of  Mercy, 
some  etymologists  have  traced  it  to  the  Latin 
curto,  to  cut  short ;  while  other  writers,  among 
whom  is  the  learned  Mr.  Taylor,  would  transfer 
our  researches  to  the  scenes  of  ancient  chivalry, 
and  the  exploits  of  Oger  the  Dane^  or  Orlando, 
as  affording  the  title  to  this  appendage  of  the  mo- 
narchy. *  The  sword  of  Tristan,'  says  this  writer, 
<  is  found  (ubi  lapsus  I)  among  Uie  regalia  of  king 
John;  and  that  of  Charlemagne,  Joy euse,  was 
preserved  to  grace  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of 
France.  ^  The  adoption  of  these  titles  was,  in- 
deed, perfectly  consonant  with  the  taste  and  feel- 
ing of  those  ages,  in  which  the  gests  of  chivalry 
were  the  favorite  theme  of  oral  and  historical 
celebration ;  and  when  the  names  of  Durlindana, 
of  Curtein,  or  Escalibere,  would  nerve  the  war- 
rior's arm  with  a  new  and  nobler  energy.' 

The  Sword  of  Justice  to  the  Spirituality  is  ob- 
tuse, that  of  Justice  to  the  Temporality  sharp  at 
the  point.  *  Henry  VlII,,'  says  a  writer  in  a 
respectable  periodical  publication  for  July, 
'  seems  to  have  exercised  his  taste  in  endeavour- 
ing to  abolish  this  discrepancy.' 

6.  Of  the  JUng,  Spurs,  and  Orb ;  and  St.  Ed- 
ward's Staff, — In  the  book  of  Genesis  we  read 
of  Pharaoh's  ring  being  given  by  him  to  Joseph, 
as  a  method  of  investing  him  with  ]^wer :  and 
thus  the  Persian  monarch  Ahasuerus  transferred 
his  authority  to  Haman  and  to  Mordecai.  What 
is  added  in  the  Scripture  narration  of  one  of 
tliese  latter  cases;  (Esther,  iii.'  10.  and  viii  2,) 
will  illustrate  the  signifiCancy  of  this  mode  of  in^ 
vestiture. 

By  the  exact  mode  that  we  have  quoted  from 
Scripture,  do  we  find  Ofia,  king  of  the  East 
Angles,  appointing  Edmund  as  his  successor; 
and  with  the  ring,  it  is  noticed ,  with  which  he 
had  been  invested  at  his  own  promotion  to  the 
royal  dignity.  On  the  detention  of  James  II. 
by  the  fishermen  of  Sheerness,  in  his  first  attempt 
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Qt  escape  from  this  country,  in  1688,  it  is  parti- 
cularly noticed  in  his  Memoirs,  '  The  king  kept 
^e  diamond  bodkin  which  he  had  of  the  queen^l, 
and  the  coronation  ring,  which  for  more  security 
he  put  into  his  drawers.' 

This  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a  favor- 
rite  ring  of  the  beautiful  but  unfortunate  Mary 
3ueen  of  Scots ;  to  have  been  sent  by  her,  at  her 
eath,  to  James  I. ;  through  whom  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  our  Charles  I.,  and  on  his  ex- 
ecution, was  transmitted  by  bishop  Juxon  to  his 
son.  It  lately  came  into  the  possession  of  his 
present  Majesty,  through  the  channels  by  which 
he  has  obtained  all  the  remaining  papers  of  the 
house  of  Stuart. 

Richard  II.  resigned  the  crown  to  Henry  IV. 
by  transferring  to  him  his  ring.  A  paper  was 
put  into  Richard's  hands,  from  which  he  read 
an  acknowledgment  of  being  incapable  of  the 
royal  office,  and  worthy,  from  his  past  conduct, 
to  be  deposed;  that  he  freely  absolved  his  sub- 
jects from  their  all  3giance,  and  swore  by  the  holy 
Gospels  never  to  act  in  opposition  to  this  surren- 
der :  adding,  that  if  it  were  left  wholly  to  him  to 
name  the  future  monarch,  it  should  be  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  to  whom  he  then  gave  his  ring. 

The  Spurs  are  a  very  ancient  emblem  of  knight- 
nood;  in  later  coronations,  the  abundance  of  ce- 
remonies has  only  allowed  time  for  the  king's 
heel  to  be  touched  with  them.  At  the  battle  of 
Crecy,  when  Edward  III.  was  requested  to  send 
reinforcements  to  his  son,  his  reply  was :  <  No ; 
tell  Warwick  he  shall  have  no  assistance.  Let 
the  boy  win  his  spurs.' 

The  Or*,  or  Mound  (Fr.  monde),  is  an  emblem 
of  sovereignty,  said  to  be  derived  from  imperial 
Rome;  and  to  have  been  first  adorned  wi>!i  the 
cross  by  Constantine,  on  his  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity. It  first  appears  among  the  royal  insignia 
of  England  on  the  coins  of  Edward  the  Confes- 
sor; but  Mr.  Struct  authenticates  a  picture  of 
Edgar,  *  made  in  the  year  996,'  which  repre- 
sents that  prince  kneeling  between  two  samts, 
who  bear  severally  his  sceptre  and  a  globe  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross.  This  part  of  the  regalia 
being  indicative  of  supreme  political  power,  has 
never  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  any  but  kings 
or  queens  regnant.  In  the  anomalous  case  of 
the  coronation  of  William  and  Mary  as  joint  so- 
vereigns— the  *  other  worid,'  that  Alexander  wept 
for,  was  created ;  and  the  spare  orb  is  still  to  be 
seen  among  the  royal  jewels  of  England  I 

The  only  remaining  member  of  the  regalia  now 
in  use  is  St.  Edward's  Stuff;  but  whether  so  called 
from  any  of  the  pilgrimages  of  the  Confessor — 
from  its  being  designed  to  remind  our  monarchs 
of  their  being  but  pilgrims  on  earth — or  simply 
from  its  bemg  oflered  with  the  other  regalia  at 
that  monarch's  shrine,  on  the  coronation  of  our 
kings,  we  have  not  the  means  of  determining. 
All  the  regalia  are  supposed,  indeed,  to  be  in  the 
custody  of  the  dean,  as  the  successor  of  the  abbot 
of  Westminster,  at  the  period  of  each  coronation. 

7.  The  Royal  Vestments^  of  England,  are 
amongst  the  most  gorgeous  '  makings  of  a  king' 
known  to  history.  In  the  robes  ordinarily  de- 
signed to  be  worn  in  parliament;  and  consisting 
of  a  snrcoat  of  the  ricnest  crimson  velvet,  and  a 
mantle  and  hood  of  the  same,  furred  with  ermine, 


and  bordeteu  with  gold  lace,  die  king  first  i 
his  appearaiK^  on  the  coronation  day ,  (on  which 
he  wears  a  cap  of  state,  of  the  same  materials,  and 
at  this  time  only).  These  are,  therefore,  called 
his  Pariiament  Robes,  m  distinction  from  the 
Robes  of  Estate,  for  which  he  exchanges  them  in 
the  abbey,  at  the  close  of  the  coronation,  and 
which  only  differ  from  the  former  in  being  made' 
of  purple  velvet. 

These  sumptuous  external  robes  are  of  course 
laid  aside  during  the  anointing,*  and  other  parts 
of  the  Coronation  service. 

The  Armil,  or  Stoky  is  the  only  ecclesiastical 
symbol  now  retained  in  the  investiiure  of  our 
kings.  In  *  MS.  W.  Y.  in  the  College  of  Arms,' 
quoted  by  Mr.  Taylor,  Henry  VI.  is  said  to  have 
been  *  arrayed  at  the  time  of  his  coronation  as  a 
bishop  that  should  sing  mass,  with  a  dalmatic 
like  a  tunic,  and  a  stole  about  his  neck.  (Glory 
of  Regality,  p.  81  ^  This  writer  insists  that  the 
conductors  of  our  English  coronations  since 
Henry  VII's  time  (at  the  least)  have  very  singn- 
larly  mistaken  the  stole  fpr  the  armil  of  more 
ancient  times,  and  tranferred  to  the  latter  the 
form  of  delivery  originally  designed  for  'a  brace- 
let or  royal  ornament  of  the  wrist.'  It  is  singu- 
lar that  the  form  in  question  should  appear,  as  it 
certainly  does,  to  suit  either  symbol.  *  Receive 
this  armil  as  a  token  of  the  divine  mercy  em- 
bracing thee  on  every  side.'  The  omameni  at 
present  in  use  embraces  the  neck. 

Sect.  II. — Of  the  AasiSTAur  Offices. 

1.  Of  the  Prelate  who  croums  the  King.-^As 
early  bs  the  Norman  Conquest,  this  privilege  of 
the  see  of  Canterbury  is  spoken  of  as  well  estar 
blished ;  and  but  two  subsequent  instances  occar 
or  its  being  overlooked  or  denied :  both  remark- 
ably associated  with  the  historr  of  the  papal 
power  in  this  country.  In  the  nrst,  that  of  the 
ooronation  by  the  archbishop  of  York  of  prince 
Henry,  son  of  Henry  II.,  may  be  traced  tne  in- 
cipient cause  of  the  assassination  of  archbishop 
Becket,  whose  martyrdom  became  conducive  to 
the  highest  triumphs  of  that  power :  in  the  se- 
cond, queen  Elizabeth's  coronation  by  Ogle- 
thorpe, bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  the  refusal  of  all 
the  other  prelates  to  assist  in  the  ceremony,  we 
behold  its  dying  struggles  for  a  dominion  never 
more  to  be  renewed. 

2.  The  Lord  Great  ChamberlaifCt  office  com- 
mences with  carrying  the  king  his  shirt  on  the 
morning  of  the  coronation,  and  assisting  the 
chamberlain  of  the  household  to  dress  his  ma- 
jesty. Queens  regnant  depute  this  office  (o  some 
of  the  ladies  of  the  housenold  :  we  are  told  that 
the  celebrated  duchess  of  Marlborough  last  en- 
joyed it,  at  the  coronation  of  queen  Anne. 

•  The  office  gives  a  claim  to  adl  the  furniture  of 
the  royal  chamber,  in  which  its  duties  begin. 
The  lord  chamberlain  is  official  governor  of  the 
palace  for  tlie  time  being,  and  the  principal  pei^ 
sonal  attendant  of  the  king. 

3.  The  Lord  High  Constable  also  attends  the 
royal  person,  assists  at  the  reception  of  the  rega- 
lia from  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster, 
and,  together  with  the  earl  maohal,  ushers  the 
champion  into  the  hall. 

4.  Of  the  Royal  CAonipioiuiUp.— Whether  wf 
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consider  its  uointemipted  exercise,  and  that  by 
one  &mlly,  for  so  many  centuries,  its  feudal  iio- 
port,  or  its  present  splendid  and  imposing  effect, 
the  office  of  champion  certainly  eclipses  all  the 
other  services  of  tne  coronation. 

Since  the  coronation  of  Richard  IT.  A.  D. 
1377  (of  which  there  is  in  Walsingham  a  de- 
tiiled  account)  thjs  office  has  been  performed  by 
a  Dymoke,  the  head  of  the  family  of  that  name, 
who  have  held  the  manor  of  Scrivelsby  in  Lin- 
coloshi re,  worth  about  £l 200  per  annum,  by  the 
tenure  of  this  service.  During  the  reigns  of 
Edward  II.  and  III.  the  right  was  in  dispute : 
prior  to  that  period,  and  from  the  days  of  the 
Conqueror  it  was  vested  in  the  far-famed  fomily 
of  Mannion,  whose  chief,  as 

—  Lord  ni  Fontenay, 

Of  Latterwoxth  and  Scrivilbaye, 

Of  Tamworth  tower  aad  town« 

carae  from  Normandy  with  William,  and  is  there 
supposed  to  have  held  the  first  of  these  posses- 
sions, on  condition  of  performing  the  service  of 
champion  to  the  successive  dukes. 

The  championship  is  connected  also  with  a 
remarkable  feature  of  ancient  jurisprudence,  the 
wager  of  battle,  recently  abolished.  This  was 
regarded  as  an  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  God ; 
and  succeeded,  at  the  Conquest,  the  fires  and 
other  ordeals  of  our  ancestors,  which  the  Nor- 
mans affected  to  despise.  The  reader,  however, 
may  be  disposed  to  conjecture,  that  as  much  of 
the  divine  mterposition  might  be  expected  to 
decide  the  healing  of  a  bum  or  scald,  as  the 
issue  of  a  battle. 

The  wager  of  battle  was  certainly  of  more 
splendid  pretensions,  and  was  introduced  at  first 
with  these  stipulations.  If  the  opposite  parties 
were  countiyinen,  they  were  to  follow  their  na- 
tional customs,  whatever  they  were ;  if  the  ap- 
pellee were  a  foreigner,  or  of  foreign  descent,  he 
might  offer  wager  of  battle,  and  on  its  being  de- 
clined, purge  himself  by  his  own  oath  and  that 
of  his  witnesses,  according  to  the  Norman  law ; 
or,  if  a  native  of  the  country,  he  might  have  his 
choice  of  the  trial  by  ordeal  or  by  battle. 

The  solemn  feelings  and  great  religious  sin- 
cerity with  which  our  fbrefiaUiers  reganled  com- 
bats of  this  description,  cannot  be  more  power- 
fiilly  or  more  accurately  depicted,  Uian  in  the 
memorable  combat^cene  of  tvanhoe. 

An  inquisitio  post  mortem,  dated  the  se- 
venth of  Edward  III.,  speaks  of  the  tenure  of  the 
manor  appertaining  to  the  royal  champion  as 
follows :  '  Tliat  the  manor  of  Scrivelsby  is  holden 
by  grand  sergeantv,  to  wit,  by  the  service  of  find- 
ing, on  the  day  of  coronation,  an  armed  knight, 
who  shall  prove  hf  his  body,  if  need  be,  that  the 
king  is  true  and  rightful  heir  to  the  kingdom.' 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  important  document 
neither  prescribes  the  absolute  appearance  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor  as  knight,  bpt  only  that  he  is 
bound  to  '  find  an  armc3  knight '  if  required ; 
nor  does  it  describe  the  office  as  hereditary. 
With  regard  to  the  latter  point,  it  would  seem 
that  possession  is  the  entire  law  of  the  case,  and 
we  suppose  the  ofllice  would  pass  with  the  pro- 
perty by  sale ;  with  respect  to  the  former,  the  ho- 
nor seems  to  have  callea  forth  the  valor  of  every 


successive  lord,  and  princes  have  seldom  ima- 
gined that  their  subjects  can  in  such  a  cause 
overstep  their  duty. 

Anciently,  the  champion  rode  with  the  royal 
procession  from  the  hall  to  the  abbey,  and  pro- 
claimed the  challenge  on  his  way,  ab  well  as  at 
the  feast :  som»  instances  have  occurred  of  its 
being  repeated  also  in  the  city,  as  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Henry  IV.  At  his  predecessor's  corona- 
tion it  is  remarked  by  Walsingham,  that  Sir  John 
Dimmock,  being  armed  according  to  custom, 
came  to  the  door  of  the  Abbey  with  his  attend- 
ants before  the  service  was  concluded,  and  that 
the  earl  marshal  of  the  day  went  out  to  him  and 
said,  he  should  not  have  made  his  appearance  so 
soon. 

The  &te  of  our  recent  and  future  champions 
has  become  of  late  duly  regarded  by  law.  To 
challenge  all  who  should  dispute  the  pretensions 
of  the  king  is  rightly  enough  a  post  of  honor ;  to 
accept  the  challenge  would  always,  we  know, 
have  been  still  more  bold ;  but  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment passed  during  the  regency  (59  Geo.  III. 
cap.  46.)  abolishes  altogether  the  trial  and  actual 
battle ;  so  that  the  champion*s  lands,  after  being 
held  with  manifest  peril  for  centuries,  have  at 
last  become  a  peaceable  possession;  and  all 
dispute  respecting  the  crown  is  of  course  as  fully 
disposed  of.  It  cio  longer  rests  on  the  valor  of 
a  single  arm — ^not  even  on  that  of  a  Marmion,or 
a  Dymoke. 

5.  There  was  ajiother  office,  that  of  the  Lord 
High  Steward  of  England,  to  which  in  former 
times  much  authority  was  attached.  He  pos- 
sessed a  kind  of  vice-regal  power  on  the  demise 
of  the  crown  and  until  tne  coronation  of  the 
rightful  heir,  and  was  a  governor  o^  the  kingdom 
immediately  under  the  reigning  monarch,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  control  or  remove  the  judicial  seN 
vants  of  the  crown,  at  any  time.  What  was  once 
the  importance  of  this  office  is  still  indicated  by 
the  temporary  guardianship  of  St.  Edward's 
crown  being  committed  to  an  officer  bearing 
this  title  on  the  day  of  the  coronation,  and  his 
honorable  place  of  walking  immediately  before 
the  king  in  procession.  The  earls  of  Leicester 
once  enjoyed  this  great  dignity  hereditarily; 
through  them  it  descended  to  the  De  Montford 
family,  until,  on  the  attainder  of  the  last  earl, 
it  was  granted  by  Henry  III.  to  his  younger 
son  Edmund,  by  whom  it  became  transmittied 
to  John  of  Gaunt,  and  eventually  to  Henry  IV. 
while  duke  of  Lancaster;  since  which  period 
it  has  been  prudentiy  suffered  to  merge  in  the 
crown. 

6.  The  hereditary  Grand  Almoner  of  England 
is  an  honor  attached  to  the  barony  of  Bedfoxd. 
Its  duties  are  to  collect  and  distribute  certain 
monies  at  the  coronation  from  a  silver  dish; 
which  the  almoner  claims  for  his  fee,  together 
with  all  tlie  cloth  on  which  the  king  walks  in 
procession  from  the  door  of  the  hall  at  West 
minster  to  the  abbey  church. 

7.  The  Chief  Butlenhip  is  traced  by  authentic 
records  into  the  hands  of  William  de  Albini, 
who  came  to  England  with  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  has  been  exercised  by  some  of  the 
noblest  families  in  the  country  since.  It  is  now 
an  hereditvy  right  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  as 
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earl  of  Arundel,  and  entitles  the  possessor  to  the 
best  gold  cup  and  cover,  vrith  all  the  vessels  and 
\f\ne  remaining  under  the  bar,  and  all  the  pots 
and  cups,  except  those  of  gold  and  silver,  which 
nhall  be  in  the  wine  cellar  after  dinner. 

8.  The  Dapifer  or  Setoer,  who,  *  in  his  sur- 
«ote,  with  tabard,  sleeves,  and  a  hoode>  about  his 
neck,  and  his  towell  above  all,  s^ved  the  messes,' 
or  arranged  the  dishes  on  the  table  of  the  coro- 
nation feast  of  Elizabeth,  Henry  VII/s  queen,  is 
an  ancient  worthy  of  the  royal  day,  whose  of- 
fice has  become  extinct.  If  the  dishes  are  not 
become  more  tractable,  or  the  royal  observation 
less  nice,  royal  feasting  has  become,  perhaps,  less 
rare  in  modem  times,  and  this  kind  of  skill, 
therefore,  more  common. 

9.  The  Grand  Carver — Grand  Fanniter^  or 
provider  of  bread,  and  the  Royal  Napier^  are 
offices  that  have  also  become  extinct,  while  good 
carving  and  good  living  have  been  still  found 
at  the  royal  table ;  and  while  the  Chief  Cup^ 
bearer  has  retained  his  office  and  the  possession 
of  the  manor  of  Great  Wymondley,  in  Hertford- 
shire, as  his  reward. 

10.  The  Chief  Lardiner  is  also  still  entitled 
to  notice,  as  having  the  care  and  management 
of  the  royal  larder,  and  being  duly  careful  of 
'  the  remainder  of  beef,  mutton,  venison,  kids, 
lard,  and  other  flesh :  as  also  the  fish,  salt,  &c. 
remaining  in  the  larder,'  whicfi  fall  to  his  share 
of  the  feast.  This  office  has  been  attached  to 
the  manor  of  Scoulton,  in  Norfolk,  from  the  reign 
of  Henrv  II. 

1 1.  Nor  should  we  omit  to  notice  that  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Citizens  of  London  claim  a 
snug  '  seat  next  the  cupboard,  on  the  left  side  of 
the  hall,'  in  virtue  of  their  right  to  assist  the  chief 
butler  in  his  duties  at  the  coronation  feast;  or 
that  his  Iqrdship  serves  the  king  after  dinner 
with  wine  in  a  gold  cup,  having  the  cup  and  its 
cover  for  a  fee.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  city 
claims  a  right  to  perform  the  same  service,  and 
to  receive  a  similar  fee,  at  the  coronation  of  our 
queens :  but  as  this  escaped  her  majesty's  law 
officers  in  the  late  argument  for  her  coronation, 
we  will  not  suppose  it  had  any  connexion  with 
the  strong  desire  for  that  event  at  the  Mansion 
House.  The  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  commonalty 
of  Oxford  also  claim  to  assist  in  the  office  of 
butlery,  and  receive  the  humbler  reward  of  three 
maple  cups.  With  other  presents— of  grout  or 
gruel,  maple  cups  and  napkins,  to  the  king, 
gently  reader,  we  will  suppose  thou  hast  of  late 
been  sufficiently  acquaintea ;  but  the  conspicuous 
duty  of  the  Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports  must  not 
pass  unnoticed. 

12.  These  ports  claim  to  furnish  sixteen  sup- 
porters of  the  royal  canopy,  in  the  following  pro- 
portion, i.  e.  Hastings  3 ;  Dover  2 ;  Hithe  2 ; 
Rye  2;  Sandwich  S;  Romney  2;  Winchelsea 
2.  It  is  called  in  an  account  of  the  coronation 
of  Richard  I.  'a  silk  umbraculum,  borne  on  four 
lances :'  but  is  now  ^nerally  composed  of  cloth 
of  gold,*  having  a  gilt  silver  bell  at  each  of  the 
four  comers,  which  are  supported  by  four  staves 
of  silver.  The  origin  of  this  claim  is  involved 
in  such  remote  antiquity,  that  a  charter  of  Charles 
IT.  speaks  of  *  the  time  of  the  contrary  being 
never  remembered  to  have  been.' 


CORONE,  in  ancient  geography,  a  town  of 
Messenia,  situated  on  the  sea.  Pausanias  uka 
it  to  be  the  Apea  of  Homer;  but  Strabo^Thuria, 
and  Pliny,  Pedasus.  It  is  now  called  Coroo.  See 

CORON. 

CORONELLI  (Vincent),  a  famous  geogra- 
pher, bom  at  Venice.  His  skill  in  the  mathe- 
matics brought  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  count 
d'Estr^es,  who  employed  him  in  making  globes 
for  Louis  XIV.  With  this  view  CoroneUi  spent 
some  time  at  Paris ;  and  left  a  great  number  of 
globes  there,  which  are  esteemed.  In  1685  be 
was  made  cosmographer  to  the  state  of  Venice : 
and  four  years  after,  public  professor  of  geogra- 
phy. He  founded  an  academy  of  cosmo<^phy 
at  Venice,  and  died  in  that  city  in  1718.  lie 
published  above  400  geographical  charts,  an 
abridgment  of  cosmography,  several  books  on 
geography,  and  other  works. 

CCRONER,  fi.  s.  From  Lat  cortma,  an  of- 
ficer whose  duty  is  to  enquire,  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  how  any  violent  death  was  occasioned ;  for 
which  purpose  a  jury  is  empannelled. 

Go  thou  and  seek  the  oonmtr,  and  let  him  sit  o'  mj 
imcie  ;  for  he 's  in  the  third  degree  of  drink  \  he  't 
drowned.  Shahptttrt. 

Coroner,  an  ancient  officer  in  England,  so 
called  because  he  has  principally  to  do  with  pleas 
of  the  crown,  or  such  wherein  the  king  is  more 
immediately  concerned.  And  in  this  light  the 
lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  is  the  prin- 
cipal coroner  in  the  kingdom ;  and  may,  if  he 
pleases,  exercise  the  jurisdiction  of  a  coroner  in 
any  part  of  the  realm.  But  there  are  also  par- 
ticular coroners  for  every  county  of  England; 
usually  four,  sometimes  six,  and  sometimes  fe«pr. 
This  officer  is  of  equal  authoritv  with  the  sheiiff; 
and  was  ordained,  together  with  him,  to  keep  ib.^ 
peace  when  the  earls  gave  up  the  wardship  of 
the  county.  He  is  chosen  by  all  the  freeholder 
of  the  county  court;  and  by  the  statute  of  West- 
minster :  1.  It  was  enacted  that  none  but  lawfol 
and  discreet  knights  should  be  chosen ;  bat  it 
seems  now  sufficient  if  a  man  have  lands  enough 
to  be  made  a  knight,  whether  he  be  really 
knighted  or  not;  for  the  coroner  ought  to  have 
an  estate  sufficient  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his 
office,  and  answer  any  fines  that  may  be  made 
upon  him  for  his  misbehaviour;  and,  if  he  has 
not  enough  to  answer,  his  fine  shall  be  levied 
upon  the  county,  as  a  punishment  for  electing  an 
insufficient  officer.  Now,  indeed,  through  the 
culpable  neglect  of  gentlemen  of  property,  this 
office  has  been  suffered  to  &II  into  disrepute, 
and  get  into  low  and  indigent  hands;  so  that 
although  formerly  no  coroners  would  be  paid  for 
serving  their  country,  and  they  were  by  the  afore- 
said statute  of  Westminster,  1.  Expressly  for- 
bidden to  takv  d  reward  under  pain  of  great  for- 
feiture to  the  king ;  yet  for  many  years  past  they 
have  only  desired  to  be  chosen  for  the  sake  of 
their  perquisites;  being  allowed  fees  for  their 
attendance  by  the  stat.  3  Henry  VII.  cap  1.  which 
Sir  Edward  Coke  complains  of  heavily,  though 
since  his  time  those  fees  have  been  much  en- 
larged. The  coroner  is  chosen  for  life,  bat  may 
be  removed,  either  by  being  made  sheriff  or 
choseri  verUerer,  which  are  offices  incompatihie 
with  the  other;  and  by  the  stat.  25 Geo.  II. cap 
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.29,  extortion,  neglect,  or  misbehaviour,  are  also 
with  the  other ;  and  by  the  stat.  25  Geo.  II. 
cap.  29,  extortion,  neglect,  or  misbehaviour  are 
abo  made  causes  of  removal. 

His  powers,  like  those  of  the  sheriff,  are  either 
iiidicial  or  ministeriaT,  but  principally  judicial. 
TTiis  is  in  a  great  measure  ascertained  by  statute 
4  Edward  I.  De  officio  coronatoris ;   and  con- 
sist, first,  in  enquiring  ^hen  any  person  is  slain, 
ordifes  suddenly,  or  in  prison,  concerning  the 
manner  of  his  death.    And  this  must  be  super 
Tisum  corporis ;  for  if  the  body  is  not  found,  the 
coroner  cannot  sit.     He  must  also  sit  at  the  very 
place  where  the  death  happened.    And  his  en- 
quiiy  is  made  by  a  jury  from  four,  five,  or  six, 
of  the  neighbouring  towns,  over  whom  he  is  to 
preside.  If  any  be  found  guilty,  by  this  inquest, 
of  roorder,  he  is  to  commit  to  prison  for  farther 
trial,  9nd  is  also  to  enquire  concerning  their 
lands,  goods,  and  chattels,  which  are  forfeited 
thereby :  but  whether  it  be  murder  or  not,  he 
must  enquire  whether  any  deodand  has  accrued 
to  the  king,  or  the  lord  of  the  franchise,  by  this 
death;  and  must  certify  the  whole  of  this  inqui- 
sition to  the  court  of  king's  bench,  or  the  next 
assizes.    Another  branch  of  his  office  is  to  en- 
quire concerning  shipwrecks;  and  certify  whether 
wreck  or  not,  and  who  is  in  possession  of  the 
goods.    Concerning  treastire  trove,  he  is  also  to 
enquire  concerning  the  finders,  and  where  it  is, 
and  whether  any  one  be  suspected  of  having 
found  and  concealed  a  treasure ;  '  and  that  may 
well  be  perceived,'  saith  the  old  statute  of  £dward 
I.,  'where  one  liveth  riotously,  haunting  taverns, 
and  hath  done  so  of  long  time ;  whereupon  he 
might  be  attached  and   held  to  bail  upon  this 
suspicion  only.     The  ministerial  office  of  the 
coroner  is  ordy  as  the  sheriff's  substitute.    For 
when  just  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  sheriff, 
for  suspicion  of  partiality  (as  that  he  is  interested 
in  the  suit,  or  of  kindred  to  either  plaintiff  or 
defendant),  the  process  must  then  be  awarded  to 
the  coroner,  instead  of  .the  sheriff,  for  execution 
of  the  king's  writs. 

CO'RONET.  An  inferior  crown  worn  by  the 
nobility.  The  coronet  of  a  duke  is  adorned  with 
strawberry  leaves ;  that  of  a  marquis  has  leaves 
with  pearls  interposed ;  that  of  an  earl  raises  the 
pearls  above  the  leaves ;  that  of  a  viscount  is 
surrounded  vrith  only  pearls;  that  of  a  baron  has 
only  four  pearls.     See  Crown. 

CORONILLA,  jointed  podded  colutea,  a 
genus  of  the  decandria  order,  and  diadelphia 
class  of  plants;  natural  order  thirty -second, 
papilionaceae :  cal.  is  bilabiated,  with  two  seg- 
menu  above  coalited ;  the  vexillum  scarce  any 
longer  than  the  ale ;  the  legumen  much  con- 
tracted between  the  seeds.  To  this  genus  Lin- 
nsus  also  joins  the  emerus,  or  scorpion  nenna, 
though  Mr.  Miller  makes  it  a  distinct  species. 
There  are  twenty-five  speciesf  all  plants  «>f  con- 
siderable beauty,  with  very  bright  yellow  flowers ; 
but  rather  too  tender  for  this  climate,  except  the 
C.  emerus.  This  species  rises  with  a  shrubby 
stem,  branching  numerously  six  or  eight  feet 
high, -closely  garnished  with  winged  leaves  of 
three  pair  of  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one ; 
and,  at  the  sides  of  the  branches,  numerous  long 
flower-stalks,  each  supporting  two  or  three  large 


yellow  flowers  of  the  papilionaceous  kind,  suc- 
ceeded by  longish  pods;  it  is  easily  propagated 
by  seeds,  and  likewise  by  layers  or  cuttings.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant  are  esteemed  laxative,  and 
used  as  a  substitute  for  common  senna  in  some 
parts  of  Europe.  A  dye  is  procured  by  fermen- 
tation from  the  leaves  like  that  of  indigo. 

CO'RPORAL. '  Fr.  eaponU;  Ital.  eaporaU; 
Span,  caboral ;  probably  from  Lat.  caput,  A 
non-commissioned  officer  of  infantry ;  the  lowest 
in  rank,  whose  office  it  is  to  place  and  remove 
sentinels. 

The  crael  emponU  whispered  in  my  ear. 
Five  pounds,  if  rightly  tipC,  would  set  me  clear. 

Gay- 
CoapORAL,  an  Inferior  officer,  under  a  seijeant, 
m  a  company  of  foot,  who  has  charge  over  one 
of  the  divisions,  places  and  relieved  sentinels, 
and  keeps  good  oraer  in  the  corps  de  garde ;  he 
also  receives  the  word  from  the  inferior  rounds, 
Vhich  passes  by  his  corps  de  garde :  there  are 
generally  three  corporals  in  each  company. 

Corporal,  Corporals,  is  also  an  ancient 
church  term,  signifying  the  sacred  linen  spread 
under  the  chalice  in  the  eucharist  and  mass,  to 
receive  the  fragments  of  the  bread.  Some  say 
pope  Eusebius  first  enjoined  the  use  of  the  cor- 
poral ;  others  ascribe  it  to  St.  Silvester.  It  was 
the  custom  to  carry  corporals  to  fires,  and  to 
heave  them  solemnly  against  the  flames,  in  order 
to  extinguish  them.  Philip  de  Comines  says, 
*  the  pope  made  Louis  XI.  a  present  of  the  cor- 
porate, whereon  my  lord  St.  Peter  sung  mass.' 

Corporal  of  a  Ship.  An  officer  that  hath 
the  charge  of  setting  the  watches  and  sentries, 
and  relieving  them ;  who  sees  that  all  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors  keep  their  arms  neat  and  clean, 
and  teaches  them  how  to  use  them.  He  has  a 
mate  under  him. 

A  Corporal  of  a  Ship  of  War  is  under  the 
master  at  arms,  and  is  employed  to  teach  the  of- 
ficers the  exercise  of  small  arms,  or  of  musquetry ; 
to  attend  at  the  gang-way,  on  entering  ports, 
and  observe  that  no  spirituous  liquors  are  brought 
into  the  ship,  unless  by  express  leave  fit>m  the 
officers.  He  is  also  to  extinguish  the  fires  and 
candles  at  eight  o'clock  in  winter,  and  nine  in 
summer,  when  the  evening  gun  is  fired ;  and  to 
walk  frequently  down  in  the  lower  decks  in  his 
watch,  to  see  that  there  are  no  lights  but  such 
as  are  under  the  charge  of  proper  sentinels. 
CO'RPORATfe,  V,  n.  &  adj.  ^  Fr.  corpo- 
Co'rporately,  adv.  rel;  Ital.  coT' 

Corpora'tion,  m.  8.  porale ;.Span- 

Co'rporature,  n.  s.  ish     corporal; 

Co'rporal,  n.  8.  &  a^.  haXxorporoLU, 

CoRPORA'LiTY,n.  s.  from     corpus^ 

Co'rporally,  adv.  >thebody.  The 

Co'rporas,  n.  8.  verb,  to  cor- 

Corpo'real,  adj.  porate,  which 

Corfo'realist,  n.  s.  meansto unite, 

Corpo'really,  adv.  to       incorpo- 

CoRPo'REOi/s,a{^*.  rate,  is  obso- 

Corpore'ity,  n.  i.  J  lete.     Corpo- 

rations will  be  found  fully  described  in  the  quo- 
tation from  Cowell,  and  under  the  separate 
article  which  relates  to  them.  The  word  is 
vulgarly  used  to  signify  great  fatness.  The 
corporal,  corporale  or  corporas,  is  the  fine  ^incu 
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cloth  in  which  the  eucbarist  is  deposited,  and 
which  is  looked  upon  with  great  reverence  by 
the  members  of  the  Romish  and  Greek  churches. 
Corporeal  is  relating  to  the  body ;  belonging  to 
the  l>ody ;  material',  as  distinguished  from  spiri- 
tual.    *  In  the  present  language/  says  Johnson, 

*  when  body  is  used  philosophically  in  opposi- 
tion to  spirit,  the  word  corporeal  is  used  as  a 
corporeal  being ;  but  otherwise  corporal.  Cor- 
poreal is  having  a  body ;  corporal,  relating  to 
the  body.  This  distinction  seems  not  ancient.' 
Corporality  and  corporeity  denote  materiality ; 
the  quality  of  being  embodied ;  corporature  the 
state  of  being  embodied ;  corporally,  bodily ; 
corporeous,  bodily,  having  a  boay ;  corporeally, 
in  a  material  or  bodily  manner ;  and  corporate- 
ly,  in  a  corporate  capacity ;  unitedly.  A  cor- 
porealist  is  one  who  denies  the  existence  of 
spiritual  substances. 

A  corporation  is  a  body  politick,  authorised  by  the 
king'i  charter  to  have  a  common  teal,  one  head  of- 
£cer  or  more,  and  members,  able,  by  their  oommoa 
'Consent,  to  grant  or  veceive,  in  law,  any  thing  within 
the  compass  of  their  charter  :  even  as  one  man  may 
do  by  law  all  things,  that  bylaw  he  is  not  forbidden ; 
9fkd  bindeth  the  successors,  as  a  single  man  binds  his 
«xecntor  or  heir.  CoweU. 

*  Breaking  forth  like  a  sadden  tempest,  he  overran 
•11  Monster  and  Connai^ht,  defacing  and  utterly  sub- 
verting all  ooiporaltf  towns  that  were  not  strongly 
walled.  Sponaer  on  IrOmd. 

Of  angels  we  are  not  to  consider  only  what  they 
are,  and  do,  in  regard  of  their  own  being ;  but  that 
also  which  concemeth  them,  as  they  are  linked  into 
a  kind  of  corporation  amongst  themselves,  and  of  so* 
dety  with  men.  Hooker, 

They  answer  in  a  joint  and  eorporate  voice. 
That  now  they  are  at  fall.  Shakipoaro*  Timon, 

Whither  are  they  vanished  T 
Into  the  air ;  and  what  seemed  eorporal 
Melted,  as  breath,  into  the  wind.     Id,  Maeboth* 

To  relief  of  lasars  and  weak  age. 
Of  indigent  faint  souls  past  eorporal  toil, 
A  hundred  alms*houses  right  well  supplied. 

Id.   ffemrpV. 
^nder  to  me  some  oorporal  sign  about  her. 
More  evident  than  this.  Id,  -Cymbelino, 

That  God  hath  been  otherwise  seen,  with  corporal 
«yes,  exceedeth  the  small  proportion  of  my  under- 
standing. Raleigh, 
If  this  light  be  not  spiritual,  yet  it  approacheth 
nearest  unto  spirituality  i  and  if  it  have  any  corpora- 
lit^,  then,  of  all  other,  the  most  subtile  and  pure.  Id. 

Of  this  wa  find  some  footstep  in  our  law. 

Which  doth  oar  root  from  God  and  nature  take  ; 
Ten  thousand  men  she  doth  together  draw. 

And  of  them  all  one  corporation  make.  Daeiet. 

And  from  these  corporal  nutrimenu,  perhaoa. 
Your  bodies  may  at  last  turn  all  to  spiziL 

Milton't  Paradiee  Lett, 
The  swiftness  of  these  circles  attribute. 
Though  numberless,  to  his  omnipotence. 
That  to  corporeal  substances  could  add 
Speed  almost  spiritual.  Id. 

Since  philosophy  affirmeth,  that  we  are  middle  sub- 
stances between  the  soul  and  the  body,  they  must 
admit  of  some  corporei^,  which  supposeth  weight  or 
^intvity.  Browne, 

The  sua  is  oorworalbf  eonjoined  with  basiliscus. 

U, 


Corporal  punishments  must  necessarily  lose  that 
effect,  and  wear  out  the  sense  of  shame,  where  thej 
frequently  return.  Shame  in  children  has  the  same 
place  that  modesty  has  in  women ;  whkh  cannot  he 
kept,  and  often  transgressed  against.  loeke. 

He  would  come  nearer  to  the  discotety  of  the  tex- 
tore  and  motion  of  the  minute  parts  of  eorpand 
things  ;  and  in  many  of  them,  probably,  get  ideas  of 
their  internal  constitutions  :.bnt  then  he  woold  be ia 
a  quite  different  world  from  other  people ;  nothing 
would  appear  the  same  to  him  and  others :  the  visi- 
ble ideas  of  every  thing  would  be  different.  A. 

It  is  the  saying  of  divine  Plato,  that  man  isnataire's 
horizon,  dividing  bdtwi^t  the  upper  hemtspbere  of 
immaterial  intellects,  and  this  lower  of  corporeity. 

Olaamtte*»  Seepm. 

The  one  attributed  eorporekg  to  God,  and  ihe 
other  shape  and  figure.  StiUitmfieet, 

God  being  supposed  to  be  a  pare  spirit,  cannot  be 
the  object  of  any  corporeal  sense.  TiUottui. 

The  course  is  finished  which  thy  fates  decreed. 
And  thou  from  thy  corporeal  poison  freed. 

Dr^den't  Fokla. 

BeasU  eiOoy  greater  sensual  pleaauns,  and  feel 
fewer  corporal  pains  ;  and  are  utter  strangen  to  all 
those  anxious  and  tormenting  thoughts,  which  per- 
petually  haunt  and  disquiet  mankind.  Atterbmy. 

The  nobles  of  Athens  being  not  at  this  time  a  or- 
porate  assembly,  therefore  the  resentment  of  the  com- 
mons was  usually  turned  against  particnlar  persons. 

SmJU 

When  men,  therefore,  break  up  the  original  com- 
pact or  agreement  which  gives  its  corporate  form  and 
capacity  to  a  state,  they  are  no  longer  a  people ;  thej 
have  no  longer  a  corporate  existence  ;  they  have  no 
longer  a  le^  coaetive  force  to  hind  within,  nor  a 
claim  to  be  recognised  abroad.  They  are  a  number 
of  vague  loose  individuals,  and  nothing  more.  Berk, 
The  Corporation  worshipful 

He  valued  not  an  ace. 
But  swallowed  the  Mayor,  asleep  in  his  chair. 

And  picked  his  teeth  with  the  mace.  Hwddetferi, 
I  leave  Don  Joan,  for  the  present — safe— 

Not  sound,  poor  fellow,  but  severely  wounded ; 
Yet  could  his  corporal  pangs  amount  to  half 

Of  those  with  which  his  Haidee's  boaom  bounded ! 
BjfTon,  BonJeen, 

This  noble  personage  began  to  look 
A  little  black  upon  this  new  £irtation ; 

But  such  small  licences  must  lovers  biook. 

Mere  freedoms  of  the  female  corporation,       li. 


Corporation  Act  is  that  whidv  prevents  any 
person  being  legaily  elected  into  any  office  re- 
lating to  the  government  of  any  ci^  or  corpora- 
tion, unless  he.  has  within  a  twelrenaontb  pre- 
viously received  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supner,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of 
England;  and  which  enjoins  him  to  take  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supreoMiey  when  heukes 
the  oath  of  office ;  otherwise  his  election  is 
void. 

Corporations.  The  first  general  division  of 
corporations  is  into  aggregate  and  sole.  Another 
division  of  corporations,  either  sole  or  aggregate, 
is  into  ecclesiastical  and  lay. 

Corporations,  AocREOATEy  consist  of  many 
persons  united  together  into  one  society,  and  are 
kept  up  by  a  perpetual,  succession  of  members, 
so  as  to  continue  for  ever :  of  whidi  kind  are  the 
mayor  and  commonahy  of  a  eity ;  the  head  ssd 
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fellows  ot«  college ;  the  dean  and  chapter  of  a. 
oobednl  cbarcfcu 

CoapoKATioNS  EccLfUASTicALy  Ere  lidiere 
the  members  that  compoee  it  are  entirely  spiri- 
tual persons ;  such  as  bishops ;  certain  deans  and 
prebeodaries ;  all  archdeacons,  parsons,  and 
vican;  which  are  sole  corporations :  deans  and 
chapters  at  present,  and  formerly  prior  and  con- 
vent, abbot  and  monks,  and  the  like,  were  bo- 
dies aggreeate*  These  are  erected  for  the  fur- 
therance of  religion,  and  perpetuating  the  rights 
ofthecharch. 

CoapoRATioKs,  Lay,  are  of  two  kinds ;  civil 
and  eleemosynary. 

CoapoftATiONs,  Civil,  are  such  as  are 
erected  ibr  a  variety  of  temporal  purposes.  The 
kiug,  for  instance,  is  made  a  corporation  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  an  interregnuin  or  va- 
cancy of  the  throne,  and  to  preserve  the  posses- 
sions of  the  crown  entire ;  for,  immediately  upon 
the  demise  of  one  king,  his  successor  is  in  full 
possession  of  the  regal  rights  and  dignity.  Some 
corporations  are  erected  for  the  good  government 
of  a  town  or  particular  district,  as  a  mayor  and 
commonalty,  bailiff  and  burgesses,  er  the  like  ; 
some  for  the  advancement  and  regulation  of 
manu&ctnres  and  commerce,  as  the  trading  cont- 
panies  of  London,  Edinburgh,  &c.  and  others 
lor  the  better  carrying  on  of  divers  special  pur- 
potts,  as  churchwardens  for  conservation  of  the 
goods  of  the  parish ;  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Company  of  Surgeons  in  London,  for  the  im- 
proTement  of  the  medical  science;  the  Royal 
Society  for  the  advancement  of  natural  know- 
ledge; and  the  Society  of  Antiquarians  for  pro- 
moting the  study  of  antiquities. 

Corporations,  Elekmosynary,  are  such 
as  are  constituted  for  the  perpetual  distribution 
of  the  free  alms,  or  fx>unty,  of  the  founder,  to 
soch  persons  as  he  has  directed..  Of  this  kind 
are  all  hospitals  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor, 
sick,  and  impotent ;  and  all  colleges ;  whicn  last 
are  founded  for  two  purposes:  1.  For  the  pro- 
motion of  piety  and  learning  by  proper  regula- 
tions and  ordinances.  2.  For  imparting  assist- 
ance to  the  members  of  those  bodies,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  prosecute  their  devotion  and 
studies,  witli  greater  ease  and  assiduity.  And 
all  these  eleemosynary  corporations  are,  strictlv 
speaking,  lay,  and  not  ecclesiastical,  even  though 
composed  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  and  although 
they  in  some  things  partake  of  the  nature,  pri- 
vileges, and  restrictions  of  ecclesiastical  bodies. 

Corporations,  Sole,  consist  of  one  per- 
son only  and  his  successors,  in  some  particular 
station,  who  are  incorporated  by  law,  to  give  them 
some  legal  capacities  and  advantages,  particularly 
that  of  perpetuity,  which  in  their  natural  persons 
they  could  not  have  had.  In  this  sense  tbe  king 
u  a  sole  corporation;  so  is  a  bishop;  so  are 
some  deans  and  prebendaries,  distinct  from  their 
several  chapters ;  and  so  is  every  parson  and 
vicar.  And  the  use  of  this  institution  will  be 
apnarent,  if  we  consider  the  cas^  of  a  parson  of 
a  cnorch.  At  the  original  endowment  of  parish 
churches,  the  freehold  of  the  church,  the  church- 
yard, the  parsonage-house,  the  glebe,  and  the 
tithes  of  the  parish,  were  vested  in  the  then  pai^ 
ecB  by  tb*  bounty  of  the  don(^,  as  a  temporal 


leoompence  to  him  for  his  spiritual  care-  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  with  intent  that^he  same  emo- 
Inmenls  should  ever  afterwards  continue  as  % 
recompence  for  the  same  care.  But  how  was  this 
to  be  effected  ?  The  freehold  was  vested  in  th* 
parson ;  and,  if  we  suppose  it  vested  in  his 
natural  capacity,  on  his  death  it  might  descend 
to  his  heir,  and  would  be  liable  to  his  debts  and 
incumbrances :  or  at  best  the  heir  might  be  com- 
pellable, at  some  trouble  and  expense,  to  convey 
these  rights  to  the  succeeding  incumbent.  The 
law,  therefore,  has  wisely  ordained  that  the  par- 
son, qnatenus  parson,  shall  never  die,  any  more 
than  the  king,  oy  making  him  and  his  success 
sors  a  corporation.  By  which  means  ail  the 
original  rights  of  the  parsonage  are  preserved 
entire  to  the  successor :  for  the  present  incum- 
bent, and  his  predecessor,  who  lived  seven  oen- 
turies  ago,  are  in  law  one  and  the  same  person; 
and  what  was  given  to  tbe  one,  was  given  to  the 
other  also. 

The  first  of  these  political  constitutions  wen 
introduced,  as  Plutarch  says,  by  Numa,  who  findt 
ing,  upon  his  accession,  the  city  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  two  rival  ^tions  of  Sabines  ana  Ro* 
mans,  thought  it  a  prudent  and  politic  measure 
to  subdivide  these  two  into  many  smaller  ones» 
by  instituting  separate  societies  of  every  manual 
trade  and  profession .  They  were  afterwards  con* 
sidered  by  the  civil  law  (in  which  they  were  called 
nniversitates),  as  forming  one  whole  out  of  many 
individuals ;  or  collegia,  from  being  gathered  to* 
gether :  they  were  adapted  also  by  die  canon  law 
for  the  maintenance  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  ; 
and  from  them  our  spiritual  corporations  are  de* 
rived.  But  our  laws  have  considembly  refined 
and  improved  upon  the  invention,  according  to 
the  usual  genius  of  the  English  nation ;  parti- 
cularly with  regard  to  sole  corporations,  con« 
sisting  of  one  person  only,  of  which  the  Roman 
lawyers  had  no  notion,  their  maxim  being  that 
tres  iaciunt  collegium :  though  they  held,  that  if 
a  corporation,  originally  consisting  of  three  per- 
sons,  be  reduced  to  one,  si  universitas  ad  unum 
redit,  it  may  still  subsist  as  a  corporation,  et  stei 
nomen  universitatis. 

Corporations,  by  the  civil  law,  seem  to  have 
been  created  by  the  mere  act  and  voluntary  as^ 
sociation  of  their  members ;  provided  such  con^ 
vention  was  not  contrary  to  lav^,  for  then  it  was 
illicitum  collegium.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
prince's  consent  was  necessary  to  be  actually 
given  to  tbe  foundation  of  them;  but  merely  tliat 
the  original  founders  of  these  voluntary  and 
inendly  societies  (for  they  were  little  more  than 
such)  should  not  establish  any  meetings  in  oppor 
sition  to  the  laws  of  the  state.  But  in  England 
the  king's  consent,  either  impliedlv  or  expressly 
given,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  erection  m 
any  corporation.  The  king's  implied  consent 
is  to  be  found  in  incorporations  which  exist  by 
force  of  the  common  law,'  to  which  our  former 
kings  are  supposed  to  have  given  their  con- 
currence ;  common  law  being  nothing  else  but 
custool  arising  from  the  universal  agreement  of 
the  whole  community.  Of  this  sort  are  the  king 
himself,  all  bishops,  parsons,  vkars,  churdw 
wardens,  and  some  others ;  who  by  common  law 
have  ever  hf»D  held  (as  fcr  as  our  books  can 
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show  us)  to  have  been  corporations,  virtate  officii : 
and  thb  incorporation  is  so  inseparably  annexed 
to  their  offices,  that  we  cannot  frame  a  complete 
legal  idea  of  any  of  these  persons,  but  we  must 
also  have  an  idea  of  a  corporation,  capable  to 
transmit  his  rights  to  his  successors,  at  tne  same 
time.  Another  method  of  implication,  by  which 
the  king's  consent  is  presumed,  is  as  to  all  cor- 
porations by  prescription,  such  as  the  city  of 
London,  and  many  otners,  which  have  existed  as 
corporations,  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary ;  and,  therefore,  are 
looked  upon  in  law  to  be  well  created.  For, 
though  the  members  of  them  oan  show  no  legal 
charter  of  incorporation,  yet  in  cases  of  such  high 
antiquity  the  law  presumes  there  once  was  one  ; 
and  that,  by  the  variety  of  accidents  which  length 
of  time  may  produce,  the  charter  is  lost  or 
destroyed.  The  methods  by  which  the  king's 
consent  is  expressly  given  are  either  by  act  of 
parliament,  or  by  charter.  By  act  of  parlia- 
ment, of  which  the  royal  assent  is  a  necessary 
ingredient,  cor{)orations  may  undoubtedly  be 
created :  but  it  is  observable,  that  most  of  those 
statutes,  which  are  usually  cited  as  having  cre- 
ated corporations,  do  either  confirm  such  as  have 
been  berore  created  by  the  king ;  as  in  the  case 
of  the  college  of  physicians,  erected  by  charter 
•  10  Henry  VIII.,  which  charter  was  afterwards 
confirmed  *in  parliament ;  or  they  permit  the  king 
to  epect  a  corporation  in  futuro,  with  such  and 
such  powers;  as  is  tlie  case  of  the  bank  of 
England,  and  the  society  of  the  British  fishery. 
So  that  the  immediate  creative  act  is  usually  per- 
formed by  the  king  alone.  All  the  other  methods, 
therefore,  whereby  corporations  exist,  by  cora- 
moD  law,  by  prescription,  and  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, are  for  the  most  part  reducible  to  this  of 
the  king's  letters  patent,  or  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion. The  king's  creation  may  be  performed  by 
the  words  creamus,  erigimus,  funaamus,  incor- 

E»ramus,  or  the  like.  Nay  it  is  held  that  if  the 
ng  grants  to  a  set  of  men  to  have  gildam  mer- 
catonam,  'a  mercantile  meeting  or  assembly,' 
this  is  done  sufficient  to  incorporate  and  establish 
them  for  ever.  The  king,  it  is  said,  may  grant 
to  a  subject  the  power  of  erecting  corporations, 
though  the  contrary  was  formerly  held :  that  is, 
he  may  permit  the  subject  to  name  the  persons 
and  powers  of  the  corporation  at  his  pleasure ; 
bat  it  is  really  the  king  that  erecu,  and  the  sub- 
ject is  but  the  instrument ;  for  though  none  but 
the  king,  can  make  a  corporation,  yet  qui  iacit 
per  alium  iacit  per  se.  In  this  manner  the  chan- 
ciSllor  of  the  university  of  Oxford  has  power  by 
charter  to  erect  corporations ;  and  has  actually 
often  exerted  it  in  the  erection  of  several  matricu- 
lated companies,  now  subsisting,  of  tradesmen 
sabsenrient  to  the  students.  When  a  corporation 
is  erected,  a  name  must  be  given  to  it ;  and  by 
that  name  alone  it  must  sue  and  be  sued,  and  do 
all  legal  acts. 

When  a  corporation  is  formed  and  erected,  it 
acquires  many  powers  and  rights.  Some  of  these 
are  necessarily  and  inseparably  incident  to  every 
corporation ;  which  incidents,  as  soon  as  a  cor- 
poration is  duly  erected,  are  tacitly  annexed  of 
cuiirse.  As,  1.  To  have  perpetual  succession. 
'  This  it  the  very  end  of  its  incorporation ;  for 


there  cannot  be  a  succession  for  ever  without  an 
incorporation ;  and,  therefore,  all  aggregate  cor- 
porations have  a  power'  necessarily  implied  of 
electing  members  in  the  room  of  sudi  as  go  oif. 
2.  To  sue  or -be  sued,  implead  or  be  impleaded, 
grant  or  receive,  by  its  corporate  name,  and  do 
all  other  acts  that  natuml  persons  may.  3.  In 
purchase  lands,  and  hold  them,  for  the  beoeiit  of 
themselves  and  their  successors.  4.  To  have  a 
common  seal ;  for  a  corporation,  being  an  inn- 
sible  body,  cannot  manifest  its  intentions  by  any 
personal  act  or  oral  discourse :  it  thevefore  acts 
and  speaks  only  by  its  common  seal.  For  though 
the  particular  members  may  express  their  private 
consents  to  any  act,  by  words,  or  signing  their 
names,  yet  this  does  not  bind  the  corporation ; 
it  is  the  fixing  of  the  seal,  and  that  only,  which 
unites  the  several  assents  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  the  community,  and  makes  one  joint 
assent  of  the  whole.  5.  To  make  by-laws  or 
private  statutes  for  the  better  government  of  the 
corporation :  which  are  binding  upon  themselves 
unless  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  then 
they  are  void.  But  no  trading  company  is 
allowed  to  make  by-laws  which  may  affect  the 
kingt's  prerogative,  or  the  common  profit  of  the 
people,  under  penalty  of  £40,  unless  they  be  ap- 
proved by  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  chief 
justices,  or  the  judges  of  assize  in  their  circuits: 
and  even  though  they  be  so  approved,  still  if 
contrary  to  law,  they  are  void.  These  five  powers 
are  inseparably  incident  to  every  corporation  ag- 
gregate. Corporations  have  a  capacity  to  purchase 
lands  for  themselves  and  successors ;  but  they  are 
excepted  out  of  the  statute  of  wills ;  so  that  do 
devise  of  lands  to  a  corporation  by  will  is  good ; 
except  for  charitable  uses,  by  statute  43  £liz.  c.  4, 
whicn  exception  is  again  greatly  narrowed  by  the 
statute  9  Geo.  II.  c.  36. ;  and  their  privilege  even 
of  purchasing  .from  any  living  granter  is  much 
abndged ;  so  that  now  a  corporation,  either  eccl&- 
siastioU  or  lay,  must  have  a  licence  from  the  king 
to  purchase,  before  they  can  exert  that  capacity 
which  is  vested  in  them  by  the  common  law :  nor 
is  even  this  in  all  oases  sufficient.  These  statutes 
are  generally  called  the  statutes  of  mortmain.  See 
Mortmain.  The  general  duties  of  all  bodies 
politic,  considered  in  their  corporate  capacity, 
may,  like  those  of  natural  persons,  be  reduced  to 
this  single  one ;  that  of  acting  up  to  the  end  or 
design;  whatever  it  be,  for  which  they  were  created 
by  their  founder. 

As  any  members  may  lose  place  in  the  corpo- 
ration, by  acting  contrary  to  its  laws  or  the  laws 
of  the  land,  so  t^e  body  politic  may  also  itself  be 
dissolved  in  several  way^ ;  which  dissolution  is 
the  civil  death  of  the  corporation :  and  in  this 
case  their  lands  and  tenements  revert  to  the  per- 
son, or  his  heirs,  who  granted  them  to  the  corpo> 
ration ;  for  the  law  annexes  a  condition  to  eve7 
such  grant,  that,  if  the  corporation  be  dissolved, 
the  granter  shall  have  the  lands  again,  because 
the  cause  of  tlie  grant  failetb.  The  grant  is  in- 
deed only  during  the  life  of  the  corporation, 
which  may  endure  for  ever ;  bnt  when  that  life 
is  determined,  by  the  dissolution  of  the  body 
politic,  the  granter  takes  it  back  by  reversion,  as 
m  the  case  of  every  other  grant  for  life.  Tl^ 
debts  of  a  corporation,  either  to  or  from  it,  are 
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totally  extinguished  by  its  dissolution ;  so  that 
the  members  of  it  cannot  recover,  or  be  charged 
with  them,  in  their  natural  capacities :  agreeably 
to  (bat  maxim  of  the  civil  law,  si  quid  universi- 
lati  debetur,  singulis  non  debetur;  necp  quod 
debet  unirersitas,  singuli  debent.   A  corporation 
nay  be  dissolved,  1.  By  act  of  parliament.     2. 
By  the  natural  death  of  all  its  members,  in  cases 
of  an  aggregate  cortK>ration.    3.  By  surrender  of 
its  franchises  into  tne  hands  of  the  king,  which  is 
a  kind  of  suicide.    4.  By  forfeiture  of  its  charter 
through  negli^nce  or  abuse  of  its  franchises ;  in 
which  case  the  law  iudges  that  the  body  politic 
has  broken  the  condition  upon  which  it  was  in- 
corporated, and  thereupon  the  incorporation  is 
roid.    And  the  regular  course  is  to  bring  an  in- 
formation in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of  quo  warranto, 
to  enquire  by  what  warrant  the  members  now 
exercise  their  corporate  power,  having  forfeited  it 
by  such  and  such  proceedings.    The  exertion  of 
this  act  of  law,  for  the  purposes  of  the  state,  in 
the  reigns  of  king  Charles  and  king  James  II., 
Darticularly  by  seizicg  the  charter  of  the  city  of 
I/>ndon,  gave  great  and  just  offence;   though 
perhaps,  in  strianess  of  law,  the  proceedings  in 
most  of  them  were  sufficiently  regular ;  but  the 
judgment  against  that  of  London  was  reversed  by 
act  of  parliament  after  the  Revolution ;  and  by 
the  same  statute  it  was  enacted,  that  the  franchises 
of  the  city  of  London  shall  never  more  be*  for- 
feited for  any  cause  whatsoever.  And  because  by 
the  common  law  corporations  were  dissolved,  in 
case  the  mayor  or  tiead  officer  was  not  duly 
elected  on  the  day  appointed  in  the  charter  or 
established  by  prescription,  it  is  now  provided, 
that  for  the  future  no  corporation  shall  be  dissolved 
upon  that  account;  and  ainple  directions  are 
given  for  appointing  a  new  officer,  in  case  there 
be  no  election,  or  a  void  one,  made  upon  the 
charter  or  prescriptive  day. 

Two  modem  provisions  of  the  law,  with  regard 
to  corporations,  are  worth  noticing  here.  1.  To 
prevent  improper  conduct  in  trading  corporations 
in  elections,  and  in  disposing  of  the  joint  stock, 
it  is  by  Stat.  7  Geo.  Hi.  c.  48,  enacted,  that  no 
member  of  such  corporations  shall  be  admitted 
to  vote  in  the  general  courts,  until  he  shall  have 
been  six  months  in  possession  of  the  slock  ne- 
cessary to  qualify  him :  unless  it  comes  to  him 
by  bequest,  marriage,  succession,  or  settlement ; 
and  only  one  half-yearly  dividend  is  to  be  made 
of  the  profits  of  stock. 

2.  To  facilitate  the  proceedings  in  cases  of 
mandamus  and  quo  warranto,  and  to  prevent  any 
undue  advantage  on  either  side,  the  stat.  12 
Geo.  III.c.  21,  provides  that,  where  any  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  admitted  a  freeman,  &c., 
of  any  corporation,  &c.,  and  shall  apply  to  the 
proper  officer  to  be  admitted,  and  shall  grve  no- 
tice of  his  intention  to  move  the  court  of  king's 
bench  for  a  mandamus,  in  case  of  refusal  the 
officer  shall  pay  all  the  costs  of  the  application. 
And  the  same  statute  enacts,  that  tne  proper 
officer  shall,  on  the  demand  of  two  freemen, 
permit  them  and  their  agents  to  inspect  the  en- 
tries of  admission  of  freemen,  and  to  take  copies 
.and  extracts,  under  penalty  of  £100. 

Corporeity  is  the  quality  of  that  which  is 
corporeal,  or  is  body;  or  that  which  constitutes 


or  denominates  it  such.  The  corporeity  of  God 
was  the  capital  error  of  the  Anthropomorphites. 
Some  authors  reproach  Tertullian  wuh  admitting 
a  corporeity  in  the  Deity;  hut  it  is  manifest 
that,  by  body,  he  means  no  more  than  substance. 
The  Mahommedans  reproach  the  Samaritans 
at  this  day,  with  a  belief  of  the  corporeity  of 
God. 

CORPaRIFY,  V.  a,  I      Fr.  corporifier;  Lat. 

Corporifica'tion.  i corpus.  To  embody; 
to  thicken  into  a  body.;  to  attribute  body  to  spi- 
ritual beings.    The  act  of  embodying. 

A  certain  spirituoai  sabsuace,  extracted  out  of  ic« 
is  miitaken  for  the  spirit  of  the  world  oorpori/led. 

CORPOSANT,  or  Corpo- Santo,  Ital.,  a 
name  given  to  the  volatile  meteor,  or  ignis  fatuus, 
often  seen  in  a  dark  tempestuous  night  about  the 
decks  or  rigging  of  a  ship,  but  particularly  at  the 
extremities,  as  the  mast-heads  and  yard-arms,  and 
is  most  frequent  in  heavy  rain  accompanied  with 
lightning.  This  appearance,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  the  electric  fluid  passing  silently  from 
the  clouds  to  the  water,  or  the  contrary,  by  means 
of  the  humidity  on  the  masts  and  rigging,  was, 
in  the  dark  ages  of  superstition,  esteemed  by 
some  a  eood  omen  and  by  others  an  evil  one ; 
but  modem  philosophy  has  so  happily  explored 
its  cause,  that  none  but  the  most  ignorant  ar6  now 
intimidated  by  it.  The  best  ancient  opinion  is 
that  of  Varenius,  who  says  that  *  they  usaally 
wander,  with  uncertain  motion,  from  place  to 
place,  sometimes  appearing  to  cleave  close  to  the 
sails  and  masts :  but  they  frequently  leap  up  and 
down  with  intermission,  affording  an  obscure 
flame,  like  that  of  a  candle  burning  faintly.  They 
are  produced  by  some  sulphureous  and  bitumin- 
ous matter,  which  being  beat  down  by  the  motion 
of  the  air  above,  and  gathering  together,  is  kin- 
dled by  the  agitation  of  the  air,  as  butter  is 
gathered  together  by  the  agitation  of  the  cream. 
And  from  this  appearance  we  may  infer,  that 
storms  come  from  sulphureous  vapors  that  rarefy 
the  air  and  fuel  into  motion.'  . 

CORPS,  n.  «.  "J     Fr.awyi;  LaX.  corpus.    A 

Corpse,  n.  s.    Sbody ;  a  body,  in  contempt ; 

Corse,  n.  s.  3  a  dead  body.  Corps  also 
means  a  body  of  troops ;  a  number  of  persons 
acting  together.  In  tnis  sense  some  lexicogra- 
phers contend  that  it  is  derived,  through  the 
French,  from  the  Lat.  cohors. 

Spright  Emelie,  and  hoaleth  Palamon, 
And  Theseus  kit  sister  toke  anon 
Swonning,  and  bore  her  from  the  oorpr  away. 

ChoMcer,  Cma,  TdLt. 
Bat  al  to  late  comith  the  lectuarie 
When  men  the  corm  nnto  the  grave  carie. 

Id,    TfoUm  0mi  Creteide. 
Honour  the  place  that  such  a  jewel  tred, 
ind  ktaae  the  ground  wheras  the  eorpi  doth  rest. 

That  lewd  ribanld 
Laid  fint  his  filthy  hands  on  virgin  cleene. 
To  spoil  her  dainty  eorm,  so  fair  and  sheene. 
Of  chastity  and  honour  virginal. 

^pemer.  Faerie  Queene^ 
His  earpi  was  earned  downe  along  the  lee. 
Whose  waters  with  his  filthy  blood  it  stayned.       14^ 
O  how  great  sorrow  my  sad  ioule  assaid ! 
Then  forth  I  went  his  woeful  corm  to  find.  ItU 
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Not  a  friend 
Greet  wty  poor  eofpt,  where  my  bones  shall  be  throvn. 

CoM  nwnbness  streight  bereaves 
Hercorpt  of  sense^  and  the'  air  her  soul  receives. 

Denham. 
Though  plenteous,  all  too  little  seems 
To  stuff  this  man,  this  vast  unhide-bound  corpa, 

Milton, 

He  looks  as  man  was  made,  with  face  erect. 
That  scorns  his  brittle  corps,  and  seems  ashamed 
He's  not  all  spirit.  Dryden^  Don  Sebaitian. 

There  was  the  murdered  eorp$  in  covert  laid* 
And  violent  dea£h  in  thousand  shapes  displayed. 

Id.   F(Me$, 

See  where  the  corjm  of  thy  dead  son  approaches. 

Adduom, 

The  eorp»e  was  laid  out  upon  the  floor  by  the  empe- 
ror's command  :  he  then  bid  every  one  light  his  flam- 
bean,  and  sund  about  the  dead  body.     Id.  Guardian. 

Naturally  men  so  formed  and  finished  are  the  first 
gifts  of  Providence  to  the  world.  But  when  they 
have  once  thrown  off  the  fear  of  God,  which  was  in  all 
ages  too  often  the  case,  and  the  fear  of  man,  which  is 
now  the  case,  and  when  in  that  state  they  come  to 
«nderstand  one  another,  and  to  act  in  eorpt,  a  more 
4readfnl  calamity  cannot  arise  out  of  hell  to  scourge 
nd.  Burke, 


£xeess  of  nourishment  is  hurtfiil ;  for  it  makelh  iLa 

child  eorjmUmi,  and  growing  in  breadth  nther  than  m 

height.  ~" 

To  whnt  a  cnmbersome  nnwieldineti. 

And  burdenotts  aorpii<MC«,'my  love  had  grown. 


Yon  ruins  sable  from  the  wasting  flame 
Bnt  mark  the  once  resplendent  dome ; 
The  frequent  corse  obstructs  the  sullen  stream. 
And  ghosts  glare  horrid  from  the  sylvan  gloom. 

Bsattie. 

O'er  his  pale  oofw  their  pearly  sea^flowers  shed. 
And  strewcid  with  crimson  moss  his  marble  bed ; 
iStruck  in  their  cond  towers  the  pausing  bell. 
And  wide  in  ocean  tolled  his  funeral  knell.    Darwin, 
Not  so  Haidee  :  she  sadly  tossed  and  tumbled. 

And  started  from  her  sleep, — and,  turning  o'er, 
i>reamed  of  a  thousand  wrecks,o'er  which  she  stumbled. 

And  handsome  corp$ei  strewed  upon  the  shore. 

Bjfron,     Don  Juan, 

Corps,  in  architecture,  a  tenn  borrowed  from 
the  French,  signifying  any  part  that  projects  or 
advances  beyond  the  nalL^  wall;  and  which 
serves  as  a  ground  for  some  decoration  or  the 
like. 

Corps  de  Garde,  a  post  in  an  array,  some- 
times under  covert,  sometimes  in  the  open  air, 
to  receive  a  body  of  soldiery,  who  are  relieved 
from  time  to  time,  and  are  to  watch  in  their 
turns,  for  the  security  of  a  quarter,  a  camp, 
station,  &c.  The  wora  is  also  used  for  the  men, 
who  watch  therein.  It  is  usual  to  have  also  a 
small  corps  de  garde,  at  a  good  distance  before 
the  lines ;  to  be  the  more  readily  advertised  of 
the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

CORPULENCE,  n.i.^  Fr.  corpulence  ;  It 
.    Co'RPUL«KCY,  n.  $,       ycormtlensa;  Sp.  cor- 

Co'rpulent,  atU,  y  pulencia ;  Lat.  corpu- 

Untia,  Johnson  defines  corpulence,  and  corpu- 
lency, to  be,  bulkiness  of  body ;  fleshiness;  fulness 
of  flesh ;  spissitude ;  grossness  of  matter.  Corpu- 
lence, however,  is  now  much  more  commonly 
used  to  express  increase  of  sixe  from  fiit,  rather 
than  from  muscle. 

We  say  it  is  a  [fleshy  stile,  when  there  is  much 
^ttiphiaais,  aad  dreoit  of  words;  and  when,  with 
man  than  «iMMigh,  it  grows  lat  and  corpMhm, 


It  is  but  one  species  of  eorptdencjf ;  f<^  there  may 
be  bulk  without  fat,  from  the  great  qnanti^  of  moscn- 
lar  flesh,  the  case  of  robust  people. 


The  muscnlous  flesh  serves  for  the  vibration  of  the 
tail ;  the  heaviness  and  corpuienejf  of  the  waftor  re- 
quiring a  great  force  to  divide  it. 

Raff  0*  Ab  CnaHm. 

Corpulency  is  the  occasion  of  various  diseases, 
and  particularly  of  the  apoplexy.  It  vras  held 
infamous  among  the  ancient  LacedaemoniaDs. 
Sennertus  mentions  a  man  that  weighed  600 
pounds,  and  a  maid,  thirty- six  years  of  age,  who 
weighed  450.  Bright  of  Maiden,  who  died  at 
the  aee  of  twenty-nine,  in  1750,  weighed  616 
pounds.  Cbiapin  Vitelli,  marquis  of  Cerona, 
a  noted  Spanish  general  in  his  time,  from  an 
excesMve  corpulency,  is  said  to  have  reduced 
himself,  by  drinking  vinegar,  to  such  a  degree  of 
leanness,  that  he  could  fold  his  skin  several 
times  round  him.  Castile  soap,  in  die  "form  of  a 
bolus,  an  electuary,  pills,  or  dissolved  in  a  gill 
or  more  of  soft  water,  from  one  to  four  drachms, 
taken  at  bed-time,  is  strongly  recommended 
with  a  view  pf  reducing  corpulency,  in  a 
Discourse  on  its  Nature,  Causes,  and  Cure,  by 
Malcolm  Flemyng,  M.  D.  London,  1760.  See 
Medicine. 

CORPUS,  i.e.  a  body,  Lat.  is  used  in  matters 
of  learning,  fbr  several  works  of  the  same  nature 
collected  and  bound  together.  Thus  Gratiaa 
made  a  collection  of  the  canons  of  the  church 
called  corpus  canonum.  The  corpus  of  the  civil 
law  is  composed  of  the  digest,  code,  and  institutes. 
We  have  sUso  a  corpus  of  the  Greek  poets  ;  and 
another  of  the  Latin  poets. 

Corpus  Christi,  a  festival  of  the  chuicii 
of  England,  kept  on  the  Tuesday  after  Trinity- 
Sunday,  instituted  in  honor  of  the  eacharist ;  to 
which  also  one  of  the  colleges  in  Oxford  is  de» 
dicated. 
CO'RPUSCLE,n.i.  "J       Lat.  c»r- 

CoRPu'scuLAR,  at§,  Spusoi^ian.    A 

CoRPu'scuLARiAN,  «.  s.  &  o^f*  3  diminutive 
body ;  an  atom ;  a  small  fragment.  Corpttscn-> 
larian,  as  an  adjective,  signifies  relating  to  bo- 
dies ;  comprising  bodies.  '  It  is,' says  Johnson, 
*  the  distinguishing  epidiet  of  that  philoso|>hy, 
which  attempts  the  rational  solution  of  all  pfay. 
sical  appearances  by  the  action  of  one  body  upon 
another.'  A  corpuscularian  is  a  philosopher  of 
that  sect  of  philosophy. 

As  to  natarsl  phUosophy,  I  do  not  expect  to  se« 
any  principles  proposed,  more  comprehensive  said  in- 
telligible than  the  corpmeulmiam  or  mechuikal. 

This  may  be  said»  that  the  modem  cwpmumlutituu 
talk,  in  most  things,  more  intelligibly  than  the  peripn- 
teticks. 


The  mechanical  or  eorpuKular  philoaopihy,  thoogh 
peradventore  tlu  eldest,  as  well  as  the  b«R  In  the' 
worid,  had  bun  dead  for  maay  ages  in  mmmnpi  aaA 
iD^ivloB.  AL 
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It  vQl  tdd  much  to  our  ■atinfmetiOD,  if  thoM  «r- 
nmtUt  can  be  ^acoveicd  with  oiaiwcopM. 

Newton't  Optiekt. 

'.Tbo  knows  wh«t  are  the  figures  of  the  little  cof 
pnda  that  compose  and  distinguish  different  bodies  ? 

Watt$*t  Logiek, 

Id  (be  apocynum  androssmifolinm,  the  anthers 
coDTerge  over  the  nectaries,  which  consist  of  five 
gltDdnlar  oral  eorfmaeU$  surrounding  the  germ  \  and 
at  the  tame  time  admit  air  to  die  nectaries  at  the 
intentioe  between  each  anther.  .Darwm, 

CORPUSCULARTAN  PHILOSOPHY  IS  that  Way  of 
pbiloMphising   which    endeavours    to  explain 


bow  is  perpetually  seen  (brmiog  upon  die  mists 
and  fogs,  rising  from  the  Tiolent  dashing  of  the 
waters.'  On  a  pointed  rock,  overhanging  this 
stupendous  scene,  stands  a  solitary  tower.  It 
was  lately  inhabited,  but  is  now  in  ruins.  In 
floods,  the  rock  and  tower  have  been  observed  to 
shake  in  such  a  manner  as  to  spill  water  in  a 
glass  standing  on  a  table.  A  path  leads  to  the 
top  of  the  fall,  into  which  projects  a  high  rock, 
in  floods  insulated  by  the  water ;  and  from  the 
top  is  a  tremendous  view  of  the  furious  stream. 
In  the  clifis  of  this  savage  retreat  the  brave 
Wallace  is  said  to  have  concealed  himself,  me- 


things,  and  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  ditating  revenge  for  his  injured  country, 
natore,  by  the  motion,  figure,  rest,  position,  &c.        To  Corba'de,  v.  a,    Lat.  corrado.    To  rub 

of  the*  corpuscles,  or  me  minute  particles  of  off;  to  wear  away  by  frequent  rubbing;  to  scrape 

matter.    Mr.  Boyle  sums  up  the  chief  principles  together. 


of  the  corpuscular  hypothesis,  which  now  flou- 
nshes  under  the  mechanical  philosophy,  in  these 
particalars:  1.  They  suppose  that  there  is  but 
one  catholic  or  universal  matter,  which  is  an  ex- 
tended, impenetrable,  and  divisible  substance, 
common  to  all  bodies,  and  capable  of  all  forms. 
3.  That  this  matter,  in  order  to  form  the  vast 
variety  of  natural  bodies,  must  have  motion  in 
some  or  all  its  assignable  parts;  and  that  this 
motion  wts  given  to  matter  by  God,  the  Creator 
of  all  things,  and  has  all  manner  of  directions 
and  tendencies.  .3.  Matter  must  also  be  actually 
dirided  into  parts,  and  each  of  these  primitive 
particles,  fragments,  or  atoms  of  matter,  must 


CORRADIATION,  n.  t.  Lat.  con  and  ra- 
dim.    A  conjunction  of  rays  in  one  point. 

The  impreesion  of  colour  i^ric^  not  but  by  a 
cone  of  direct  beams,  or  right  lines,  whereof  the  ba- 
sis is  in  thd  object,  and  the  vertical  point  in  the  eye ; 
so  at  there  is  a  eoftadiaHiom,  and  conjunction  of  beams. 
Baam'i  Kahttai  Hittory. 

CORRADINI  DE  Sezza  (Peter  Marcellinus), 
a  learned  civilian  and  cardinal,  bom  at  Sezza  in 
1658.  He  acquired  the  esteem  and  confideuce 
of  Clement  Xl.,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1743. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  learned  and  curious 
work,   entitled,  Verum    Latium  Profanum  et 


haTe  its  proper  m^nitude  or  size,  as  also  its    Sacrum,  2  vols,  folio,  and  a  History  of  Sezza, 
peculiar  figure  or  shape.    4.  They  suppose  also^    ™  ^^' 


these  differently  fixed  and  shaped  particles  may 
have  as  different  orders  and  positions,  whereof 
great  variety  may  arise  in  tne  composition  of 
bodies. 

CORRA  Lm  jr,  a  grand  cataract  of  the  Clyde, 
in  Lanarkshire,  which  is  thus  described  by 
William  Lockhart,  Esq.  of  Baronald :  'Tike  old 
castle  of  Corra,  with  Corra  House,  and  the  rocky 
aod  woody  banks  of  the  Clyde,  form  of  them- 
sdres  a  beautiful  and  grand  coup  d*  ceil ;  but 
nothing  can  equal  the  striking  and  stupendous 
appearance  of  the  fell  itself,  which,  when  viewed 
from  any  of  the  different  seats  placed  here  and 
there  along  the  walks,  must  fill  every  unaccus- 
tomed beholder  with  awe  and  astonishment.  The 
tremendous  rocks  around,  the  old  castle  upon 
the  opposite  bank,  a  corn-mill  in  the  rock  below, 
the  furious  and  impatient  stream  foaming  over 
the  rock,  the  horrid  chasm  and  abyss  "nndemeath 


CORRADO  (Sebastian),  an  Italian  gram- 
marian of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  taught 
Greek  and  Latin  at  Reggio,  where  he  formed  an 
academy  of  polite  literature;  and  at  length  re- 
moved to  Bologna,  to  be  profiessor  of  those 
languages.  He  wrote  several  works,  the  most 
esteemed  of  which  are,  Qusestura  in  qua  Ciceronis 
Viu  refertur,  an  excellent  performance;  and 
De  Lingua  Latina.    He  died  in  1556. 


CORRE'CT, «.  fl.  &  fld^'. 
Corre'ctable,  adj. 
Cobke'ction,  fl.  ff. 
Corre'ctiohek,  n.  $. 

CORRE  CTIVE,    fl.  $.  &  odjl. 

Corre'ctlt,  adv. 
Corre'ctness,  n.ff. 
Corre'ctor,  n.  t. 
Co'rrioible,  adj. 


Fr.  cotngcr  ; 
Ital.  corregere ; 
Span,  corrtghr ; 
lit.  corrieerey 
>-from  con  and  re- 
gert.  To  punish; 
to  amend ;  to  re- 
move error  in 
writings,  Kfe,  or 


things ;  to  add  something  which  removes  some 


your  feet,  heightened  by  the  hollow  murmur  of  bad  quality  in  another.    Correction  is  punish 

the  water,  and  the  screams  of  wild  birds,  form  at  ment ;  the  act  of  removing  feults ;  amendment ; 

once  a  spectacle,  both  tremendous  and  pleasing,  that  which  is  substituted  in  the  pUee  of  any  thing 

A  summer-bouse  is  situated  over  a  high  rocky  wrong;  reprehension ;  abatement  of  noxious  qua- 

nnk,  that  overlooks  the  Linn,  built  by  Sir  James  lities  bv  the  addition  of  something  contrary. 

Carmtchael,  of  Bonniton,  in  1708.     From  its  Corrective,  as  a  noun,  means  that  which  has  the 

uppermost  room,  it  affords  a  very  striking  ptos-  power  of  amending ;    llmitatioa :  as  an  adjec- 

pect  of  the  fall ;  for,  all  at  once,  on  throwing  tive,  it  denotes  having  the  power  of  amending; 

your  eyes  towards  a  mirror,  on  the  Opposite  side  the  power  of  producing  correctness.     CorWe- 

of  the  room  frdm  the  &II,  you  see  the  whole  tre-  tioner  seems  tobe  used  by  Shakspeare  to  express, 

°|^n<)o«ncataract  pouring,  as  It  were,  upoti  your  a  jail-bird;  one  who  has  been  in  the  house  tyf 


iead.  The  Corra'Ltnn,  by  a  late  measurcfment, 
ii  found  to  be  eighty-four  fe^t  in  height.  The 
nver  does  Tiot  rush  over  in  one  tniforto  sheet, 
hke  the  Boimtton  Linn,  but  in  three  differeifit, 
u^gb  almost  impeftseptible,  precipitate  leaps, 


correction.  So  says  Johnson ;  but,  as  the  speedi 
which  he  quoted  is  made  to  anoffitfer  6f  justice, 
the  word 'appears  rather  to  denote  a  corrector; 
one  who  punishes.  Corrigible  is  that  which  may 
be  amended ;  that  which  deserves  punishment. 


On  the  south  bank,  when  the  sun  shmes,  a  ram-    Shakspeare  employs  it  in  the  sense  of  having 
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power  to  correct ;  which,  as  Johnson  observes, 
is  neither  proper,  nor  used. 

To  sclander  yoa  is  no  thing  min  entent. 
But  to  correeten  that  if  mis  I  ment. 

Chawser.  Cant,  Talet. 

AI  so  u  a  wise  man  sayth,  that  the  judge  thatcor- 

recteth  not  the  sinner,  commaondeth  and  biddeth  him 

do  sinne.  Id, 

I  do  Tengeance  and  pleine  oprrectioH 

While  I  dwell  in  the  signe  of  the  Leon.  Id: 

When  this  childe  sawe  the  yerde,  he  sayd  to  his 
maister.  What  thinke  yoa  to  do  t  I  wol  bete  thee, 
sayd  the  maister,  for  thy  correction.  Forsoth,  sayd 
the  childe,  ye  ought  first  comsc^  yourself,  that  have 
lost  ail  patience  for  the  offence  of  a  childe.  Id» 

0  happy  mixture !  wherein  things  contrary  do  so 
qualify  and  correct  the  one  the  danger  of  the  other's 
excess,  that  neither  boldness  can  make  us  presume, 
as  long  as  we  are  kept  under  with  the  sense  of  our  own 
wretchedness ;  nor,  while  we  trust  in  the  mercy  of 
Ood  through  Christ  Josus,  fear  be  able  to  tyrannise 
over  us.  *  Hooker, 

An  ofiiensive  wife, 
That  hath  enraged  him  on  to  offer  strokes. 
As  he  is  striking,  holds  his  infant  up. 
And  hangs  resolved  correction  in  the  arm 
That  was  upreared  to  execution. 

Shaktpeare,    Henry  IV. 

Our  bodies  are  our  gardens,  to  the  which  our  wills 

are  gardeners ;  so  that,  if  we  will  either  have  it  steril 

with  idleness,  or  manured  with  industry,  the  power 

and  eorrigibie  authority  of  this  lies  m  our  will. 

Id.  Othdio. 

1  will  have  you  soundly  swinged  for  this,  you  blue- 
bottled  rogue !  you  filthy  famished  eorrectUmer ! 

Id.  Henry  IV, 
To  make  ambitious,  wholesome,  do  not  take 

A  dram  of  country's  dullness ;  do  not  add 

Correctiom,  but  as  chymists  purge  the  bad. 

Donne, 

He  was  taken  up  very  short,  and  ac^udged  oorri- 
gibU  for  such  presumptuous  language. 

Howei't  Vocal  Forett, 

Sad  accidents,  and  »>  state  of  affliction,  is  a  school 
of  virtue ;  it  eorreete  levity,  and  interrupts  the  con- 
fidence of  sinning.  Taylor. 

There  seems  to  be  such  an  instance  in  the  regiment 
which  the  human  soul  exerciseth  in  relation  to  the 
body,  that,  with  certain  correetioet  and  exceptions, 
may  give  some  kind  of  explication  or  adumbration 
thereof.  HaU't  Or^  of  Mankind, 

They  proceed  with  judgment  and  ingenuity,  esU- 

Uishing  their  assertions  not  only  with  great  solidity* 

'  but  submitting  them  also  unto  the  correction  of  future 

discovery.  Browna. 

He  that  thinks  absolute  power  purifies  men's  blood, 
and  correett  the  baseness  of  human  nature,  need  read 
but  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  age  to  be  convinced 
«f  the  contrary.  Locke, 

There  are  ladies,  without  knowing  what  tenses  and 
participles,  adverbs  and  prepositionB  are,  speak  as 
properly  and  as  correctly  as  most  gentlemen  who  have 
been  bred  up  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  grammar 
schools.  Id. 

Humanly  speaking,  and  according  to  the  method  of 
the  world,  and  the  little  correetieei  supplied  by  art  and 
discipline,  it  seldom  fails  but  an  ill  principle  has  its 
course,  and  nature  makes  good  its  blow. 

What  verse  can  do,  he  has  performed  in  this, 
WJiich  he  presumes  the  most  correct  of  his. 

Jhrydon't  Am.  Prol, 


Too  much  labour  often  takes  away  the  spirit,  by 
adding  to  the  polishing^  so  that  there  reauuns  no- 
thing but  a  dull  isorrectnese,  a  piece  without  any  eoa- 
siderable  faults,  but  with  few  beauties. 

Id.    Di^nmy. 

Another  poet,  in  another  age,  may  take  the  same 
liberty  with  my  writings ;  if,  at  least,  they  live  long 
enough  to  deserve  correction.         Id.  Fabk$.  Pre/aee. 

This  is  a  defect  in  the  first  make  of  some  men's 
minds,  which  can  scarce  ever  be  corrected  afterwards, 
either  by  learning  or  age.     Bumet't  Tkaory.  Pre/act. 

No  man's  body  is  as  strong  as  his  appetites,  bat 
heaven  has  corrected  the  boundlessness  of  his  volnp* 
tuous  desires  by  stinting  his  strength  and  contracting 
his  capacities.  TtUotea. 

I  writ,  because  it  amused  me ;  I  eorreeied,  because 
it  was  as  pleasant  to  me  to  correct  as  to  write. 

Pop^tPr^em. 
Such  lays  as  neither  ebb  nor  flow. 
Correctly  cold,  and  regularly  low. 

Id,  Ernay  on  Critidm. 

Mulberries  are  pectoral,  eorrectiee  of  bilicras  slkalL 

Arhatbnt, 

I  remember  a  person,  who,  by  his  style  and  liters- 
ture,  seems  to  have  been  the  eorreetor  of  a  hedgr- 
press  in  Little-Britain,  proceeding  gradnally  to  an 
author.  Smifi. 

Those  pieces  have  never  before  been  printed  ftom 
the  true  copies,  or  with  any  tolerable  degree  el  c^ 
rectnets,  IL 

We  are  all  but  children  here  under  the  great  msstcr 
of  the  family  ;  and  he  is  pleased,  by  hopes  and  ieais, 
by  mercies  and  correctione,  to  instruct  us  in  virtue. 

Ifsttk 

In  making  a  medicine,  such  a  diing  is  called  a  eir- 
rector,  which  destroys  or  dinunishes  a  quality  thst 
could  not  otherwise  he  dispensed  with  ;  thus  turpen- 
tines are  correctors  of  quicksilver,  by  destroying  its 
fiuxility,  and  making  it  capable  of  mixture.     Qaineg. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  most  wise  and  upright  govein- 
ment  to  correct  the  abuses  of  remote  delegated  power, 
productive  of  unmeasured  wealth,  and  protected  by 
the  boldness  and  strength  of  the  same  ill-got  riches. 


Our  Indian  government  is  in  its  best  state  a  giisv- 
ance.  It  is  necessary  that  the  correctinee  should  be 
uncommonly  vigorous ;  and  the  work  of  men  sanguine, 
warm,  and  even  impassioned  in  the  cause.  U. 

To  correct  a  child  when  one  is  in  a  passioii,  gives 
him  an  example  of  two  vices  at  once,  rage  and  re- 
venge ;  for  all  correction  of  this  kind  is  likely  to  be, 
and  to  the  sufferer  will  appear  to  be,  excessive  ;  sad 
seem  to  have,  and  perhaps  really  has,  soieching  vin- 
dictive in  it.  Beattm. 
Candid,  and  generous,  and  just. 
Boys  care  but  little  whom  they  trait ; 

An  error  soon  eorreeted — 
For  who  but  learns  in  riper  years 
That  man,  when  smoothest  he  appears. 
Is  most  to  be  suspected  T  Cenjm. 

Correction,  in  printing,  the  actof  retrendung 
the  faults  in  a  work ;  or  the  reading  which  the 
corrector  gives  the  proo&;  to  point  oat  and 
amend  the  fitults,  to  be  rectified  by  the  compo- 
sitor. The  corrections  are  placed  on  the  maigia 
of  each  page,  against  the  line  where  the  frnlts 
are  founa.  There  are  different  characurs  used 
to  express  different  corrections,  as  D  or  ^,  dste, 
for  any  thing  to  be  effaced  or  struck  out.  When 
any  thing  is  to  be  inserted,  the  place  is  maifced 
in  the  line  withacaretC"),  and  the  insectioo added 
in  the  margin.    When  a  word^  syllable^  &e.  is 
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to  be  altered,  it  is  erased  out  of  the  proof,  Aud 
that  to  be  put  in  its  room  written  in  the  margin ; 
ahvajs  observing,  if  there  be  several  mistakes  in 
the  same'line,  that  the  corrections  in  the  margin 
be  separated  by  little  bars  or  strokes,  I .  If  a 
space  be  omitted,  its  place  is  onarked  with  a 
caret,  and  the  margin  with  H,  If  a  space  be 
wtoufi  placed,  as  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  the 
two  lATts  are  connected  with  a  curve,  and  the 
same  character  put  in  the  margin.    If  a  letter  be 

iorerted,  it  is  expressed  in  the  margin  thus,  O. 
If  any  thing  be  transposed  it  is  marked  thus : 
the  shortest  |are  the  |follies|  best :  for,  the  shortest 
fcUies  are  the  best :  and  in  the  margin  is  added 
trs.  in  a  circle.  If  Roman  characters  are  to  be 
changed  for  Italic,  or  vice  versft,  a  line  is  drawn 
tmder  them,  thus,  and  Roman  or  Italic  added 
in  the  margin ;  if  to  small  capitals,  a  double  line ; 
tod  if  to  capitals  a  treble  line.  If  a  word  or  sen- 
tence is  entirely  omitted,  the  place  is  marked  with 
a  caret,  and  in  the  margin  is  inserted  the  word, 
«d.  If  the  letters  of  a  word  stand  too  far 
asunder,  a  line  is  drawn  under  them,  and  in  the 
Migin  is  put  a  crooked  line  or  hook,  thus,  -^^ 

CORREGIO,  a  town  of  Italy,  intheprin- 
cipality  of  the  same  name,  and  department  of 
Crortolo,  with  a  castle,  eight  miles  north-west 
of  Modena,  nine  south-east  of  Reggio,  and 
twenty-five  south  of  Mantua.  Long.  1 1°  12*  E., 
lat.44M6'N. 

CoKEEGio  (Antonio),  an  eminent  historical 
|)ainter,bom  in  1494,  whose  original  name,  Al- 
1^,  was  changed  to  that  of  his  birth-place. 
Being  descended  of  poor  parents,  and  educated 
in  an  obscure  village,  he  enjoyed  none  of  those 
adtantages  which  contributed  to  form  the  other 
peat  paintera  of  that  illustrious  age.  He  studied 
none  of  the  statues  of  ancient  Greece  or  luly ; 
nor  any  of  the  works  of  the  established  schools 
of  Rome  and  Venice.  But  Nature  was  his  guide ; 
and  Corregio  was  one  of  her  favorite  pupils. 
"^  agreeable  smile,  and  the  profusion  of  graces 
which  he  gave  to  his  madona-,  saints,  and  chil- 
dren, have  been,  said  to  be  sometimes  unnatural  ;• 
but  they  are  still  amiable  and  pleasing.  An 
^  and  flowing  pencil,  a  union  and  harmony 
of  colors,  and  a  perfect  intelligence  of  light  and 
w*de,  give  an  astonishing  relief  to  all  his  pic- 
^mes,  and  have  been  the  suimiration  both  of  his 
omteinDoraries  and  his  successors.  Annibal  Ca- 
nai,  Who  flourished  fifty  years  after  him,  studied 
and  adopted  his  manner  in  preference  to  that  of 
any  other  master.  From  want  of  curiosity,  or  of 
P^^rooage,  Corregio  never  visited  Rome,  but 
Jjoained  his  whole  life  at  Parma,  where  the  art 
«  minting  was  little  esteemed,  and  pooriy  re- 
'aroed.  This  concurrence  of  unfavorable  cir- 
2"«*aiices  occasioned,  at  last,  his  premature 
death  at  the  age  of  forty.  He  was  employed  to 
^vt^  cupola  of  the  cathedral  at  Parma,  the 
■*J«ct  of  which  is  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin ; 
U  vT^^^  executed  it  in  a  manner  that  has 
•ngbcen  the  admiration  of  eveiy  person  of  taste, 
*Jj™*  grandeur  of  design,  and  especially  for  the 
nolmiess  of  the  fore-shortenings,  an  art  which 
J^nm  and  at  once  brought  to  the  utmost  per- 
"**»n,  he  went  to  receive  his  payment.  The 
Vol.  VI.  ^^ 


canons  of  the  bhurch,  either  through  ignorance 
or  baseness,  found  fault  with  his  work;  and 
although  the  price  originally  agreed  upon  had 
been  very  moderate,  they  alleged  that  it  was  far 
above  the  merit  of  the  artist,  and  forced  him  to 
accept  of  the  paltry  sum  of  200  livres;  which, 
to  aad  to  the  indignity,  they  paid  him  in  copper 
money.  To  carry  home  this  unworthy  load  to 
his  indigent  wife  and  children,  poor  Corregio 
had  to  travel  six  or  eight  miles  from  Parma.  The 
weight  of  his  burden,  the  heat  of  the  weather, 
and  his  chagrin  at  this  villanous  treatment,  im- 
mediately threw  him  into  a  pleurisy,  which,  in 
three  days,  terminated  his  life  and  his  misfortunes, 
in  1534.  For  the  preservation  of  this  mag- 
nificent work  the  world  is  indebted  to  Titian. 
As  he  passed  through  Parma,  in  the  suite  of 
Charles  V.  he  went  instantly  to  see  the  chef 
d*<suvre  of  Corregio.  While  he  was  attentively 
viewing  it,  one  of  the  principal  canons  of  the 
church  told  him  that  such  a  grotesque  perform- 
ance did  not  merit  his  notice,  and  that  they 
intended  soon  to  have  the  whole  defeced.  *  Have 
a  care  of  what  you  do,'  replied  the  other ;  *  if  I 
were  not  Titian,  I  woald  certainly  wish  to  be 
Corregio.' 

CCTRRELATE,  v,  n.  &  n.  i.-j     Lat.  con  and 
Corre'lative,  a4?.  Irelatus.       To 

Corre'lativeness,  n.  s.        |  stand  in  a  re- 
Corre'latively,  adv,  )  ciprocal    rela- 

tion to  each  other,  as  father  and  son,  man  and 
woman,  prince  and  subject.  Correlative  is,  hav- 
ing a  reciprocal  relation;  a  relation  in  which 
one  statft  cannot  exist  without  the  other,  they 
being  mutually  dependent.  A  correlate  is  one 
who  stands  in  the  opposite  relation. 

It  is  one  thing  for  a  father  to  cease  to  be  a  father, 
by  casting  off  his  son  ;  aud  another  for  him  to  cease 
to  be  so,  by  the  death  of  his  son :  in  this  the  relation 
is  at  an  end  for  want  of  a  correlate.  South. 

Father  and  son,  husband  and  wife,  and  such  other 
corrdative  terms,  seem  nearly  to  belong  one  to  ano- 
ther. Id, 

Giving  is  a  relative  action,  and  so  requires  a  cor^ 
relative  to  answer  it ;  giving,  on  one  part,  transfers  no 
property,  unless  there  be  an  accepting  on  the  other. 

Id. 

CORRE'PTION,  n.  t.  Lat.  corripio,  correp^ 
turn.  Objurgation;  chiding;  reprehension; 
reproof. 

If  we  must  be  talking  of  otner  people's  faulu.  let 
it  not  b^  to  defame,  but  to  amend  them,  by  converting 
our  detraction  into  admonition  and  fraternal  correp- 
'w**-  Goremment  of  the  Tongue, 

CORRESPOND,  r.n.  ^       Fr.   corret- 

Correspo'mdent,  n.  s.  &  adj.    pondre;    Ital. 
Correspo'ndence,  n.  «.  |  correspondere  ; 

Correspo'noency,  n.  «.  ^Sp.  correspon- 

Correspo'ndently,  adv,  der ;  Lat.  eon 

Correspo'ndinc,  a(lj.  J  ^ndrespondere, 

Correspo'nsive,  adj.  J  To  fit ;  to  suit; 

to  match;  to  be  adapted  to ;  to  be  adequate  to ; 
to  keep  up  an  intercourse  by  letters.  Correspon- 
dent is,  suitable ;  adapted :  a  correspondent  is 
one  who  keeps  up  a  mutual  intercourse  with 
another  by  letters ;  one  who  transacts  mei-cautile 
affairs  for  or  with  anodier  residing  in  a  different 
country.     Correspondence  and  correspondency 
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the  first  IS  the  most  in  use)  signify,  reciprocal  re- 
lation of  one  thing  to  another;  intercourse; 
friendship ;  interchange  of  offices  or  civilities. 
Corresponding  and  corresponsive  mean,  answer- 
able ;  adapted  to ;  proportioned  to, 

Between  the  law  of  their  heavenly  operations,  and 
the  actions  of  men  in  this  our  state  of  mortality,  such 
correspondence  there  is  as  maketh  it  expedient  to  know 
in  some  sort  the  one,  for  the  other's  more  perfect  di- 
rection. ^  Hooker, 

What  good  or  evil  is  there  under  the  sun,  what 
action  correspondeni  or  repugnant  unto  the  law  which 
God  hath  imposed  upon  his  creatures,  but  in  or  upon 
it  God  doth  work,  according  to  the  law  which  himself 
hath  eternally  purposed  to  keep  ?  Id, 

Priam's  six  gates  i'  the'  city,  with  massy  staples. 
And  oorresponnoe  and  fulfilling  bolts, 
Sperre  up  the  sons  of  Troy. 

~~  Trmlm  emd  Cremda, 


Let  such  military  persons  be  assured,  and  well  re- 
puted of,  rather  than  factious  and  popular ;  holding 
al^o  good  corretpondence  with  the  other  great  men  in 
the  state.  Bacon, 

I  had  discovered  those  unlawful  corretpondenciei 
they  had  used,  and  engagements  they  had  made  to 
embroil  my  kingdoms.  King  Charles, 

Sure  the  villains  hold  a  correspondence 
With  the  enemy,  and  thus  ihey  would  betray  us. 

DenAam, 

He  was  pleased  to  command  me  to  send  to  him, 
and  receive  from  him  all  hb  lettcis  from  and  to  all 
his  correspondents  at  home  and  abroad.  Id. 

Words  being  but  empty  sounds,  any  farther  than 
they  are  signs  of  our  ideas,  we  cannot  but  assent  to 
Khem,  as  they  correspond  to  those  ideas  we  have,  but 
no  farther  than  that.  Locke, 

Whatever  we  fancy,  things  keep  their  course  ;  and 
their  habitudes,  correspondencies,  and  relations  keep 
the  same  to  one  another.  Id, 

The  days,  if  one  be  compared  with  another  succes- 
sively throughout  the  year,  are  found  not  to  be  equal, 
and  will  not  justly  correspond  with  any  artificial  or 
mechanical  eoual  measures  of  time. 

Holder  on  Time, 
nd  as  five  zones  the'  etherial  regions  bind. 

Five  correspondent  are  to  earth  assigned. 

Dryden,  Ovid. 

It  happens  very  oddly,  that  the  pope  and  I  should 
have  the  same  thought  much  about  the  same  time  : 
my  enemies  will  be  apt  to  say  that  we  hold  a  corres- 
pondence together,  and  act  by  concert  in  this  matter. 

Addison, 

You  might,  if  you  pleased,  have  profited  of  our 
example,  and  have  given  to  your  recovered  freedom 
a  correspondent  dignity.  Your  privileges,  though  dis- 
continued, were  not  lost  to  memory.  Burke. 

Our  political  system  is  placed  in  a  just  correspon- 
dence and  symmetry  with  the  order  of  tlie  world,  and 
with  the  mode  of  existence  decreed  to  a  permanent 
body  composed  of  transitory  parts.  Id, 

returned  home  very  considerably  improved.  Il^y 
reading  was  enlarged  with  the  very  important  addi- 
tion of  Thomson's  and  Shenstone's  Works  ;  I  had 
seen  human  nature  in  a  new  phasis  ;  and  I  engaged 
several  of  my  school-fellows  to  keep  up  a  literary 
'torrespondence  with  me.  *    Bums, 

Reasoning  is  that  operation  of  the  sensorinm  by 
which  we  excite  two  yr  many  tribes  of  ideas,  and  then 
re-excite  the  ideas  in  which  they  differ  or  correspond. 

JDofwifh 


These  all  astome,  as  eircamctaoces  leqiure,  the 
various  forms  of  letter  to  the  editor,  occasional  anec- 
dote, impartial  critique,  observation  from  convfMi- 
dent,  or  advertisement  from  the  party.        • 

Sheridan,  The  Critis. 
Ban.  And  not  a  week  but  I  receive  fifty  letten, 
and  not  a  line  in  them  about  any  business  of  mj 
own. 

Sneer.  An  amusing  eorretpondenee.  Id. 

Discussed  the  fashion  which  might  next  prevail. 

And  settled  bonnets  by  the  newest  code. 

Or  crammed  twelve  sheets  into  one  little  letter. 

To  make  each  correspondent  a  new  debtor. 

Byron,    Don  Juan. 

CORREZE,  a  department  of  France,  bounded 
by  those  of  Upper  Vienne  and  Cruise  on  the 
north,  Puy  de  Dome  on  the  east,  Cantal  on  the 
south-east,  Lot  on  the  south,  and  Dordogne  on 
the  west.  It  includes  the  ci-devant  province  of 
Limousin^  and  contains  255,000  inhaoitants.  It 
is  divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  Tulle  (the 
capital),  Brives,  and  Ussel.  This  department  is 
watered  by  the  Correze,  the  Dordogne,  and  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Vezere,  but  none  of  them  are 
well  fitted  for  navigation.  Northward  it  is 
mountainous,  but  the  low  grounds  produce  bud> 
wheat,  rye,  chestnuts,  hemp,  wine,  and  mush- 
rooms. There  are  extensive  heaths  of  juniper, 
and  meadows  which  .support  many  thousaod 
sheep  and  cattle.  The  minerals  are  pit-coal, 
slate,  free-stone,  lime-stone,  iron,  lead,  copper, 
and  antimony ;  and  the  chief  towns  contain  ma- 
nufactures of  wool,  cotton,  silky  brandy,  paper. 
and  oil. 

CoRREZE,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises  about 
twenty  miles  north-east  of  Tulle,  and  passing  by 
that  town,  Brives,  &c.-  joins  the  Vezere,  three 
miles  below  Brives.  It  gives  name  to  the  abore 
department,  through  which  it  passes. 

CO'RRIDOR,  n.  «.  French.  In  fortifica- 
tion, the  covert  way  lying  round  the  whole  com- 
pass of  the  fortifications  of  a  place.  In  archi- 
tecture, a  gallery  or  long  aisle  round  about  a 
building,  leading  to  several  chambers  at  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other. 

There  is  something  very  noble  in  the  amphithestrp. 
though  the  high  wall  and  corridors  that  went  ronnd  it 
are  almost  entirely  rained.  Addison  on  Itahf. 

He  passed  the  portals— crossed  the  eorridofv. 
And  reached  the  chamber  as  the  strain  gave  o'er : 
'  My  own  Medora !  sore  thy  song  is  sad.' 
'  In  Conrad's  absence  would'st  thou  have  it  glad  ?* 
BjfTOn.   TheCormr. 

CoRRiE  (James\  M.  D.  a  young  physician  of 
very  promising  abilities,  born  at  Ayre^  October 
20th,  1770.  He  was  educated  at  Ayre ;  studied 
three  years  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Chirurgo-Physi- 
cal  and  Chirurgo-Obstetrical  Societies;  and  took 
his  degrees  of  A.  M.  and  M.  D.  at  Glasgow,  in 
1791.  tie  afterwards  went  to  London,  where  he 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  corpoiatioo  of 
surgeons ;  and  published  his  Fssavon  the  Vita- 
lity of  the  Blood;  a  doctrine  for  which  he  was  a 
zealous  advocate.  This  work  was  dedicated  to  the 
late  celebr&ted  anatomist,  John  Hunter,  esq.  by 
whose  recommendation,  Dr.  Corrie  obtained  an 
appointment  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  at  Condalore;  but  the  climate  proving 
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KM  lerere  hi  his  conitHitliofi,  he  died  in  1794, 
while  be  was  coHectiDg  materials  for  serenl 
other  works  <m  medicine  and  natural  history. 

CORRIGiOLA,  in  boM^  a  genus  of  the 
tngym  order  and  pentandria  class  of  plant»; 
latuial  order  fifty-fouith  miscellanee :  cal.  pen- 
tiphyllous;  the  petals  five;  and  one  three-cor- 
Dered  seed.  Species  two ;  ooe  common,  on  our 
own  Ka-coast;  the  odier  a  poor  Cape  plant  with 
gzeen  flowers. 

CORRI'VAL,  V,  n.  n,$.  kadj,^     Lat.  rivalis 

CoBBi'vALRY, »!.  «.  >To  vie  Vith ; 

Cobb i'v alsb  i  p,  n.  s.  3  to  emulate ;  to 

coDteod  with  for  any  thing.  A  corriva]  is  a  com- 
petitor; coniTal  is  contending  with. 

They  bad  pntnmaan  conunonly  out  of  the  two  fa- 
nilJM  of  thd  Geraldinet  and  Butlen^  both  adveifa- 
lies  aad  imrmmh  one  againft  the  other. 

Spenter  on  Irehmd. 

He,  that  doth  redeen  her  thence,  might  wear 
Withoot  cornottl  all  her  dignitiea. 

Shalupeart.  Hmry  JV, 
Bat  with  the  sonne  eorrmUing  in  light. 

FUMgeffiry. 

CORRrVATE,«.a.  >•      Lat.  corrwate.     To 

Cobbiva'tion,  n.  s.  5  draw  into  one  stream. 

The  mnning  of  waters  together  into  one  stream. 

Rare  deYieet  to  cmrkate  watext.  Burton. 

CmimdoM  of  wateit  to  icoittcn  and  refresh  barrra 
{nonds.  Id. 

CORRCXBORATE, «.  a.  &  adj.^     Fr.  c&rro- 

Cobro'boramt,  cu(^.  Iborers'lvd. 

Cobbobora'tion,  n.  f.  keorrokorart ; 

Cobro'borati VE, «. «.  U  adj.  J  Span .  corro- 
honor;  Lat  eorroborare,  from  con  and  robur. 
To  confirm ;  to  give  support  to ;  to  establish ; 
to  give  strength.  A  corrororative,  or  corroborant 
is  that  which  increases  strength.  Corroborative 
testimoDy  is  that  which  confirms  or  strengthens 
other  testimony.  Corroboration  is  the  act  of 
strengthening*  or  confirming ;  additional  confir- 
QBtioD ;  additional  strength. 

To  fortify  imaginatioa  there  be  three  wayi ;  the 
utkrity  whence  the  belief  ia  derived »  means  to 
qikkea  andoerro6oral0th«  imagination,  and  means  to 
Kpeat  it  and  refresh  it.  Baeon. 

'Hachiavel  well  aotieth,  though  in  an  ill-favonred 
iaitaace,  there  is  no  tnisting  to  the  force  of  nature, 
*«  to  the  bravery  of  words,  except  it  be  eonoborate 
by  ciiitom.  Id. 

The  lady  herself  procured  a  bull,  for  the  better 
^omhonHon  of  the  marriage.  fd» 

There  be  divers  sorts  of  bracelets  fit  to  comfort  the 
•pints;  and  they  be  of  three  intentions,  refrigerant, 
MfutwoNl,  and  aperient.  Id. 

In  tbe  core  of  an  nicer,  with  a  moist  iatnmperies, 
«  ^e  heart  is  weakened  by  too  much  humidity,  you 
•K  to  mix  eprro6praliMt  of  an  astringent  faculty  ;  and 
the  vlcer  also  reonireth  to  be  dried, 

Witeman't  Surgery. 

It  wu  said  that  the  prince  himself  had,  by  the 
^ht  ci  foreign  conru,  and  observations  on  the  dif- 
ferent natures  of  people,  and  rules  <rf  government, 
»«h  exdted  and  awaked  his  spiriU,  and  corroborated 
hi»judgment.  Wotton. 

As  any  limb  well  and  duly  exercised  grows 
"^^lAger*  the  nervee  of  the  body  axe  oorroboraied 
*««<>y.  Waiti. 


CORR(yD£,v.a.  ^    Ft.< 

Corro'diate,  V.  a.  It  earrodert; 

Corho'dent,  n.  t.  Span.cont)cr  ; 

Corrooibi'lity,  ado.  iki.  eorrodere, 

CoRRo'niBLE,  adj.  from  con  and 

CoRRo'siBLE,  adj.  [rodere.  To  de- 

Corrosibi'lity,  n.  s.  f  «roy  by  slow 

CoRRo'siBLENESS,  fi.  t.  destruction  of 

CoRRo'siON,  n.  s.  the     surface ; 

CoRRo'siVE,  t;.  a.^n.  s.iiadj.     to  eat  into ;  to 
CoRRo'siv^LY,<uh?.  waste   away; 

CoRRO'sivENESS,  n.t.  J  to      consumc 

gradually.  Corrodiate  is  obsolete,  as  is  also  cor- 
rosive, used  as  a  verb.  Corrosive,  as  a  noun, 
denotes  that  which  has  the  quality  of  wasting 
any  thing  away,  or  of  fretting  or  giving  pain. 
As  an  adjective,  its  meanings  are  obvious.  The 
kindred  words  are  all  closely  allied  in  sense  to 
the  root  whence  they  spring. 

He  meant  his  €orro$ioe$  to  apply. 
And  with  strict  diet  tame  his  stubborn  malady. 

Faeri$  Qmene. 

If  the  maintenance  of  ceremonies  be  a  eorroihe  to 
such  as  oppugn  them,  undoubtedly  to  such  as  main- 
Uin  them  it  can  be  no  great  pleasure,  when  they  be- 
hold that  which  they  reverence  is  oppugned.    Hooker. 

Such  speeches  savour  not  of  God  in  him  thatuseth 
them,  and  unto  virtuously  disposed  minds  they  are 
grif.voos  corrotwet.  Id. 

Care  is  no  cure,  but  rather  eoffotne. 
For  things  that  are  not  to  be  remedied. 

Shaktpeare,  Henry  VI- 
Away !  though  pasting  be  a  fretful  corronoe. 
It  is  applied  to  a  deathf^  wound.  Id. 

A  kind  of  poison  worketh  either  by  eerromm,  or  by 
a  secret  malignity  and  enmity  to  nature. 

Baeon^M  Natural  History.    ' 
Statesmen  purge  vice  with  vice,  and  may  corrode 
The  bad  with  bad,  a  spider  with  a  toad ; 
For  so  ill  thralls  not  them,  but  they  tame  ill. 
And  make  her  do  much  good  gainst  her  will. 

Donne. 

We  do  infuse,  to  what  he  meant  for  meat, 
Corrotwenett,  or  intense  cold  or  heat.  Id, 

Metals,  although  eorrodible  by  waters,  yet  will  not 
suflTer  a  liquation  from  the  powerfullest  heat  commu- 
nicable unto  that  aliment.     Brou>ne*9  Vulgar  Errour*. 

The  nature  of  mankind,  left  to  itself,  would  soon 
have  fallen  into  dissolution,  without  the  incessant  and 
corroding  invasions  of  so  long  a  time. 

Hale^t  Origin  of  ManlUnd. 
Gold,  after  it  has  been  divided  by  eorroiive  liquors 
into  invisible  parts,  yet  may  presently  be  precipitated, 
so  as  to  appear  again  in  its  own  form* 

Chew's  Cosmologia, 
Fishes,  which  neither  shew  their  meat,  nor  grind  it 
in  their  stomachs,  do  by  a  dissolvent  liquor  there  pro- 
vided, cofTiMfe  and  reduce  it  into  a  chylus. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 
We  know  that  aqua-fortis  rerroding  copper,  which 
is  it  that  gives  the  colour  to  verdigrease,  is  wont  to 
reduce  it  to  a  green-blue  solution.  Boyle. 

At  first  it  tasted  somewhat  eorroeieely.  Id, 

Saltpetre  betrays  upon  the  tongue  no  heat  nor  cor- 
rosweness  at  all,  but  coldness,  mixt  with  a  somewhat 
languid  i^lish  retaining  to  bitterness.  Id. 

Hannibal  the  .Pyreneans  past. 
And  steepy  Alps,  iIm  mounds  that  nature  cast ; 
And  with  eeftoding  jnices,  as  he  went, 
A  ffasMge  throngfa  the  living  rock  he  rent. 

Dryden'%  Jueenal. 
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lliat  eorrmhn  mnd  diMolotion  of  bodies,  evten  the 
most  solid  and  durable,  which  is  vulgarly  ascribed  to 
the  air,  is  caused  merely  by  the  action  of  water  upon 
them;  the  air  being  so  far  from  injuring  and  preying 
upon  the  bodies  it  environs,  that  it  contributes  to 
their  security  and  preservation.  Woodward, 

The  blood  turning  acrimonious,  eonodet  the  vessels, 
produ'Hng  almost  all  the  diseases  of  the  inflammatory 
kind.  Arbuthnot, 

Should  jealousy  its  venom  once  difiuse, 
OoTToding  every  Uiought,  and  blasting  all 
Love's  paradise.  Thomaon't  Sprmg, 

The  sacred  sons  of  vengeance,  on  whose  course 
Corrorive  famine  waits,  and  kills  the  year.  Id, 

The  anodyne  draught  of  oblivion,  thus  drugged,  is 
well  calculated  to  preserve  a  galling  wakefulness^  and 
to  feed  the  living  ulcer  of  a  corroding  memory.  Burke. 

The  life-blood  streaming  through  my  heart. 
Or  my  more  dear  immortal  part. 

Is  not  more  fondly  dear ! 
When  heartHSorrodii^  care  and  grief 

Deprive  my  soul  of  rest, 
Iler  dear  idea  brings  relief 

And  solace  to  my  breast.  Burnt, 

Like  them,  abandoned  to  ambition's  sway, 
I  sought  for  glory  in  the  paths  of  guile  ; 
And  fawned  and  smiled,  to  plunder  and  betray. 
Myself  betrayed  and  plundered  all  the  while : 
Su  gnawed  the  viper  the  corroding  file.  Beattie, 

The  cankered  spoil  corrodes  the  pining  state. 
Starved  by  that  indolence  their  mines  create.  Cowper. 

A  fretful  temper  will  divide 

The  closest  knot  that  may  be  tied. 

By  ceaseless  sharp  corrotion ; 
A  temper  passionate  and  fierce. 
May  suddenly  your  joys  disperse 

At  one  immense  explosion.  Id, 

And  dost  thou  ask,  what  secret  woe 

I  bear,  corroding  joy  and  youth  ? 
And  wilt  thou  plainly  seek  to  know 

A  pang,  even  thou  must  fail  to  ^ootbe  ?     Byrom, 


CoRROsivB  Muriate,  or  Corrosive  Subli 
Mate.    See  Hydrargyrus  Muriatus. 

Corrosives,  io  surgery,  are  chiefly  burot  alum, 
red  and  white  precipitates  of  mercury,  white 
vitriol,  butter  of  antimony,  lapis  infemalis^  &c. 
See  Escharotics. 

CO'RKODY,  n.  «.  from  Lat.  corrodo,  A  de- 
falcation from  an  allowance  or  salary,-  for  some 
other  than  the  original  purpose. 

Besides  Uiese  floating  burgesses  of  the  ocean,  there 
are  certain  flying  citizens  of  the  air,  which  prescribe 
for  a  corrody  therein.  Carew, 

In  those  days  even  noble  persons,  and  other  meaner 
men,  ordered  oorrodia  and  pensions  to  their  chap- 
lains and  servants  out  of  churches.  Agliffe's  Parergon, 

CO'RRUGATE,  v.  a.  &  adj. 

Corruoa'tion,  n.  s. 

Cu'rrugakt,  adj.  }  rugare^      from 

con  and  rugare.  To  draw  up  into  wrinkles  or 
furrows;  to  contract;  contraction  into  wrinkles; 
having  the  power  of  causing  to  wrinkle. 

The  cramp  cometh  of  contraction  of  sinews:  it 
eometh  either  by  cold  or  dryness ;  for  cold  and  dry- 
KM*  do  both  of  them  contractsand  corrug€ae, 

Baeon'e  Natural  Hietory, 


."J     Fr.  corrug&- 
>tion;  Lat.  cor^ 


The  pain  of  the  solid  parti  is  the  wrmgaUm  or  Aoi- 
lent  agitation  of  the  fibres,  when  the  spirits  are  irri- 
tated by  sharp  humours.  Fleyer  cm  ike  Hnwumi, 

Extended  views  a  narrow  mind  extend  ; 
Push  out  its  oorrugaU,  expansive  make.  Vowy. 


CORRU'PT,  V.  a.,  ».  &  adj.^      Fr.  corromr 
CoRRu'pTER,  n.  s,  pre  ;  Ital.  cor- 

Corru'ptful,  adj.  rompere ;    Sp. 

Corruptibi'lity,  n.  t.  Cflrrumpir;  La- 

CoRRu'pTi^LE,  n.  s.  &-  adj.        tiu,comtmpert^ 
CoRRu'PTiBLY,  adv,  from  con  aod 

CoRRu'pTiBLENESS,  n.f.         >rumpert.     To 
CoRRv'pTiNG,  n.  s,  mar ;    to   de- 

CoRRu'pTiON,  n.  s.  bauch ;  to  de- 

CoRRu'pTivE,  adj.  file ;    to    per- 

CoRRu'pTLESs,  odj.  vect;    to   de- 

Corruptly,  adv.  prave;  to  taint; 

CoRRu'pTNESS,  Ti.  t.  J  to  becoiDe  pu- 

trid ;  to  bribe.  These  are  the  meanings  of  the 
verb,  and  they  run  through  all  the  kindred 
words.  For  the  legal  sense  attached  to  corrup- 
tion, see  Corruption  op  Blood. 

We  have  dealt  very  comq}tibfy  against  thee,  sad 

have  not  kept  the  commandments.         NAemiah  i.  7. 

I  fear  lest  by  any  means,  as  the  serpent  beguiled 

Eve  through  his  subtilty,  so  your  minds  should  be 

corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ. 

2  CorimaMmi  xi.  3. 
Evil  communications  eomipf  good  manners. 

1  Cormthimu  xv.  33. 

So  when  this  eorrvpHNe  shall  have  put  on  incor- 

mptlon,  and  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immmoita- 

lity,  &c.  •  id.  V.  54. 

Let  no  corrupt  communication  proceed  out  of  par 

mouth,  but  that  which  is  good  to  the  ose  of  edifyin;. 

Bphentmt  iv.  29. 

What  they  know  naturally,  as  brute  beasts,  in  tliose 
things  they  corrupt  themselves.  Jude  10. 

The  clotered  blood  for  any  leche-cmft, 
CbrrwntpeM  and  is  in  his  bouke  ylef . 

Chaueer.  Camt.  Tola. 

For  Nature  hath  not  taken  his  begiitning 
Of  no  partie  ne  cantel  of  a  thing. 
But  of  a  thing  that  parfit  is  and  stable. 
Descending  so  till  it  be  corrumpable.  Id* 

A  manor  Latin  eorrtqjt  was  hire  speche. 
But  algate  therby  was  she  understond.  Id. 

Corrupt  was  all  this  world  for  glotonie.  Id, 

Her  breath  corrupt^  her  keepers  every  one 
Abhorring  her,  her  sickness  past  recnre.     SadinJk. 

After  that  they  againe  retonmed  beene. 
That  in  that  gardin  planted  be  agayne. 

And  grow  afresh,  as  they  had  never  seeae 
Fleshly  corruption,  nor  mortal  payne. 

Renter.  Faerie  i^eeeee. 
Superfluous  flesh  did  rot,  | 

Amendment  ready  still  at  hand  did  wait. 
To  pluck  it  out  with  pincers  fieiy  hot,  ~ 
That  soon  in  him  was  left  no  eomyif  jot.         Id. 

Throw  thyself  down,  with  trembling  innocence,      | 
Nor  dare  look  up  with  oorrupt^tle  eye 
On  the  dread  face  of  that  great  Deity. 

Speneer.     Hymn  of  Hemenly  Btmrig. 
Our  eorruptihie  bodies  could  never  live  the  life  thpj    I 
snail  live,  were  it  not  that  they  are  joined  with  his 
body  which  is  incorruptible,  and  that  his  is  in  oui»  ss 
a  cause  of  immortality.  Hooker,    j 

Corrupt,  corrupt,  and  tainted  in  desira.  Skakipeare.    i 
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8ttt  Stay,  I  smell  a  man  of  middle  eaitb ; 
With  trial  fin  touch  me  hii  finger-end ; 
If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend, 
ind  tam  him  to  no  pain ;  hut  if  he  stait^ 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  comtpted  heait. 

Id.  Merry  Whet  of  Wminr. 

After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald. 
No  ether  speaker  of  my  living  actions. 
To  keep  mine  honour  from  eomtptym. 
But  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griffith. 

Id.  Henry  VIII. 

These  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  which  in  this  plain- 
ness 
Huhcrar  more  craft,  and  more  oorrt^pter  ends, 
Tban  twenty  silky  ducking  observants.  Id.  King  Lear, 
It  is  too  late ;  the  life  of  all  his  blood 
Is  tooched  corrttptMy,  Id, 

Peace,  thou  rude  bawd ! 
Thou  studied  old  eomipireu,  tye  thy  tongue  up. 

Beawnont  and  Fletcher. 

From  the  yanity  of  the  Greeks;  the  eorrupUte  of  all ' 
tndi,  who  without  all  ground  of  cerUinty  vaunt  their 
antiquty,  came  the  enour  first  of  all. 

Raleigh' t  History  of  the  World^ 

The  region  hath  by  conquest,  and  corruption  of 
other  languages,  received  new  and  differing  names.  Id, 

The  aptness  or  propension  of  air  or  water  to  corrupt 
or  patre^,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  found  before  it  break 
foith  into  manifest  effects  of  diseases*  blasting,  or  the 
like.  Bacon. 

We  have  eorrupUy  contracted'  most  names,  both  of 
mea  and  places.  Catnden't  Remaim. 

But  though  oomiplsofs  cannot  touch  the  mind, 
B;  any  cause  tlw^  irom  itself  may  spring. 

Some  outward  cause  fate  has  perhaps  designed. 
Which  to  the  soul  may  utter  quenching  bring. 

It  is  a  devouring  corruption  of  the  essential  mix- 
tan,  which,  consisting  chiefly  of  an  oily  moisture,  is 
t^nf^bie  through  dissipation. 

Harvey  en  Comunptwne 
iangoage  being  the  conduit  whereby  men  convey 
their  knowledge,  he  that  makes  an  ill  use  of  it,  though 
he  does  not  corrupt  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  which 
ire  in  things,  yet  he  stops  the  pipes.  Locke. 

Be  the  cause  what  it  will,  our  Saviour  found  man- 
kind  nnder  a  corruption  of  manners  and  principle, 
vhJcb  ages  after  ages  had  prevailed,  and  must  be 
<^o:ifcsaed  was  not  in  a  way  or  tendency  to  be  mended. 

Id. 
It  should  be  endued  with  an  acid  ferment,  or  some 
^^^^ntpfies  quality,  for  so  speedy  a  dissolution  of  the 
ittst  and  preparation  of  the  chyle. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Some,  who  have  been  corrupt  in  their  morals,  have 

yet  been  infinitely  solicitous  to  have  their  children 

Pnoiiy  brought  up.  SouthU  Sermom. 

All  around 

^  horden  with  corrupttem  myrrh  are  crowned. 

Dryden. 
The  several  parU  of  which  the  world  consisU  being 
n>  their  nature  corruptible,  it  is  more  than  probable, 
^  in  an  infinite  duration,  this  frame  of  things 
vooid  long  since  have  been  dissolved.  THiotton. 

The  wise  contriver,  on  his  end  intent, 
Caicfii]  thtt  fatal  errour  to  prevent, 
Aad  keep  the  waters  from  corruption  fret, 
ICsed  them  with  salt,  and  seasoned  all  the  sea. 

Blackmore. 

^W  ptax  cerruptert  of  Christianity,  and  indeed 

V  aatanl  religion,  the  Jesuits.  Addison. 


Precepts  of  morality,  besides  the  natural  eorrupttom 
of  our  tempers,  which  makes  us  averse  to  them,  are  so 
abstracted  frx)m  ideas  of  sense,  that  they  seldom  get 
an  opportunity  for  descriptions  and  images. 

Addison  on  the  Oeorgichs. 

Hear  the  black  trumpet  through  the  world  pro> 
claim. 
That  not  to  be  eorrupted  is  the  shame.  Pope. 

Amidst  oom^i>tion,  luxury,  and  rage. 

Still  leave  some  ancient  virtues  to  our  age.         Id.. 
As  Rochefoucault  his  maxims  drew  * 

From  nature,  I  believe  them  true ; 
They  argue  no  corrt^jited  mind 
In  him  ^  the  fault  is  in  mankind.  9leifi. 

The  corruptions  of  the  country  are  closely  allied  to 
those  of  the  town,  with  no  further  difference  than 
what  is  made  by  another  turn  of  thought  and  method 
of  living.  Burke. 

No  revenue,  no,  not  a  royal  revenue,  can  exist 
under  the  accumulated  charge  of  ancient  establish- 
ment, modem  luxury,  and  parliamentary  political 
corruption.  Id, 

These  charms  shall  work  thy  soul's  eternal  health. 

And  love,  and  gentleness,  and  joy,  impart. 
But  these  thou  must  renounce,  if  hist  of  wealth 

E'er  win  iu  way  to  thy  corrupted  heart.       Beattie. 

Thou  polished  and  high  finished  foe  to  *ruth. 
Gray  beard  corrupter  of  our  listening  youth. 
To  purge  and  skim  away  the  filth  of  vice. 
That  so  refined  it  might  the  more  entice, 
Tlien  pour  it  on  the  morals  of  thy  son  ; 
To  taint  his  heart,  was  worthy  of  thine  own  !  Cou>per. 

Would  it  not  be  right,  then,  to  pull  down  this  fabric 
of  corruption,  to  recall  the  government  to  iU  original 
principles,  and  to  re-establish  the  constitution  upon 
its  tine  basis  t 


Corruption.    See  Putrefaction. 

Corruption  of  Blood,  in  law.  This  is  one  of 
those  notions  which  our  laws  have  adopted  from 
the  feudal  constitutions  at  the  time  of  the  Nor- 
man conquest.  It  was  unknown  in  those  tenures 
which  are  indisputably  Saxon,  or  Gavel-kind, 
wherein,  though  oy  treason,  according  to  the  an« 
cient  Saxon  laws,  the  land  is  forfeited  to  the  king, 
yet  no  corruption  of  blood,  no  impediment  of  de- 
scents, ensueb ;  and  oti  judg:ment  of  mere  felony, 
no  escheat  accrues  to  the  lord.  But,  by  the  law 
of  England,  derived  as  above,  a  man's  blood  is 
so  universally  corrupted  bv  attainder,  that  his 
sons  can  neither  inherit  to  him  nor  to  any  other 
ancestor,  at  least  on  the  part  of  their  attainted 
fether.  Sec  Attainder.  This  corruption  of 
blood  cannot  be  absolutely  removed  but  by  au- 
thority of  parliament.  The  king  may  excuse  the 
public  punishment  of  an  offender;  but  cannot 
abolish  the  private  r  eht  which  has  accrued,  or 
may  accrue,  to  individuals  as  a  consequence  of 
the  criminal's  attainder.  He  may  jemit  a  for- 
feiture in  which  the  interest  of  the  crown  is  alone 
concerned ;  but  he  cannot  wipe  away  tlie  corrup- 
tion of  blood ;  for  therein  a  third  person  hath  an 
interest,  the  lord  who  claims  by  escheat.  If« 
therefore,  a  man  has  a  son,  and  is  attainted,  and 
afterwards  pardoned  by  the  king ;  this  son  cannot 
inherit  to  his  fietther,  or  father's  ancestors ;  bo- 
cause  bis  paternal  blood,  being  once  corrupted 
by  his  father's  attainder,  must  continue  so;  but  if 
the  son  has  been  bom  after  the  pardon,  he  may 
inherit;  because,  by  the  pardon,  the  father  if 
made  a  new  man,  and* may  convey  new  inheritar- 
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^le  blood  to  his  after-born  children.  This  cor- 
ruption of  blood  has  been  long  considered  93  a 
peculiar  hardship ;  because  the  oppressive  parts 
of  the  feudal  tenures  being  now  in  general  abo* 
lished,  it  seems  unreasonable  to  reserve  one  of 
their  most  inequitable  consequences.  And  there- 
fore in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  new  felonies  treated 
by  parliament  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it 
is  declared  that  they  shall  not  extend  to  any  cor- 
ruption of  blood  ;  and  by  the  statute  7  Anne,  cap. 
21,  the  operation  of  which  is  postponed  by  the 
statute  17  Geo.  II  cap.  39,  it  is  enacted,  that  after 
the  death  of  the  late  Pretender  and  his  sons,  no 
attainder  for  treason  shall  extend  to  the  disin- 
heriting any  heir,  nor  the  prejudice  of  any  person, 
other  San  the  offender  himself. 

CORRUPTICOL^,  a  sect  who  rose  out  of 
the  Monophysites  in  Egypt,  about  A.  D.  519,  un- 
der their  chief  Severus,  the  pretended  patriarch 
of  Alexandria.  Their  distinguishing  doctrine 
was,  that  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  was  corrupti- 
ble ;  and  that  to  deny  it  was  to  deny  the  truth  of 
our  Saviour's  passion.  On  the  other  hand,  Ju- 
lian of  Halicamassus,  another  Eutychian,  a 
refugee  as  well  as  Severus,  in  Alexandria,  main- 
tained that  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  had  been 
.  always  incorruptible ;  that  to  say  it  was  corrupti- 
ble was  to  make  a  distinction  between  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  Word,  and  by  consequence  to  make 
two  natures  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  people  of  Alex- 
andria were  divided  between  the  two  opinions ; 
the  partisans  of  Severus  were  called  Corrupticole, 
q.d.  worshippers  of  something  corruptible;  and 
sometimes  Corruptibiles ;  and  the  adherents  of 
Julian  Incorruptibiles,  or  Phantasiastte.  The 
clergy  and  secular  powers  favored  the  first;  the 
monks  and  the  people  the  latter. 

COR'SAIR,  11.  s.  A  pirate,  or  sea-robber ; 
the  vessel  of  a  pirate. 

He  left  a  conotr '«  name  to  other  times. 
Linked  with  one  virtue,  and  a  thousand  crimes. . 

Corsair.  The  name  is  commonly  given  to 
the  piratical  cruisers  of  Barbary,  who  had  their 
rise  about  the  beginning  of  the.  sixteenth  century. 
A  corsair  is  distinguished  from  a  privateer  in 
this,  that  the  latter  has  a  commission,  and  only 
attacks  the  vessels  of  those  at  war  with  the  state 
whence  his  commission  his  derived.  The  pu- 
nishment of  a  corsair  is  to  be  hanged,  without 
remission ;  whereas  privateers  are  to  be  treated 
as  prisoners  of  war.  All  corsair  vessels  are  good 
prizes. 

CCTRSELET,  v,  a.  &  n.  s.  Fr.  caneUt.  A 
light  armor  for  the  forepart  of  the  body.  To 
encircle  as  a  corselet  does. 

Some  shirts  <»f  maile,  lome  coats  of  plate  pat  on. 
Some  doaed  a  cairace,  some  a  cortlet  bright.  Fairfax. 
fler  arms. 
Able  to  knock  Jove  from  a  synod,  shall 
By  warranting  moonlight  conlet  thee. 

BeawmiU  and  FItteher. 
They  lash,  they  foin,  they  pass,  they  strive  to  bore 
Their  cortUU,  and  their  thinnest  parts  explore. 

DrydtM, 
Bat  heioes,  vho  overcome  or  die. 
Have  their  hearts  hung  extremely  high ; 
The  strings  of  which,  in  battle's  b.  at. 
Against  their  very  eonUtt  Jbeat.  Prior, 


Corselets  were  light  bmast-plates  made  to 
cover  the  whole  body,  anciently  worn  by  the 
pike-men,  who  were  usually  placed  in  the  front 
and  flanks  of  the  battle,  donelet  also  denotes  a 
little  cuirass. 

CORSE  Present,  n,t  A  funeral  present; 
a  mortuary. 

CORSE  T,  n.  s.  French.  A  pair  of  boddice 
for  a  female. 

CORSHAM,  or  Cosham,  a  market  town  of 
England,  in  Wiltshire,  where  king  Ethelred  had 
anciently  a  palace,  which  the  earU  of  Cornwall 
afterwards  made  their  chief  residence.  It  is  now 
'considerable  for  its  woollen  manufacture;  and 
has  a  weekly  market  on  Wednesday.  The  town 
is  well  built,  and  consists  chiefly  of  a  single  street, 
in  which  stands  a  handsome  market-house.  The 
church  is  a  fine  ancient  building.  It  is  fire 
miles  south-west  of  Chippenham,  and  ninety- 
^ix  west  of  London. 

CORSICA,  one  ef  the  largest  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean,  is  situate  between  the  territory  of 
Genoa  and  the  island  of  Sardinia,  or  between  41° 
and  42**  of  N.  lat.  and  8°  and  lO**  of  E.  Ion?. 
Its  length  is  about  110  miles;  its  breadth 
very  unequal;  being  in  some  places  only  a 
few  French  leagues.  On  account  of  the  numer- 
oui  gul&  and  creeks  which  indent  the  coasts  of 
this  island,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain 
its  precise  extent ;  it  cannot,  however,  be  less 
than  120  leagues  round,  and  its  sunerficies  may 
be  computed  to  contain  527  square  leagues. 

Corsica  abounds  in  mountains ;  a  vast  range 
of  which,  in  the  shape  of  a  crtvss,  completely 
traverses  the  island,  the  summits  of  many  of  them 
glittering  with  perpetual  snow.  The  two  most 
celebrated  for  their  height  are  Monte  Rotoodo 
(the  Mens  Aureus  of  the  ancients),  and  Monte 
d'  Oro,  the  former  9900  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  the  other  8720  feet.  Fertile  valleys 
extend  on  all  sides  of  these  mountains,  reaching 
even  to  the  coasts.  The  principal  ladies  are  the 
Ino  and  the  Creno,  both  situate  in  the  interior 
of  the  island.  The  chief  river  is  the  Golo,  which 
takes  its  rise  from  the  lake  Ino,  and  has  a  cooise 
of  upwards  of  seventy  miles.  The  Tarignano  is 
also  a  considerable  river,  rising  from  the  Lake 
Creno,  and  extending  through  &e  most  unculti- 
vated tract  of  the  island.  The  Restonica  may 
be  mentioned,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  size, 
as  for  the  singular  property  it  possesses  of 
whitening  every  thing  over  which  its  waters  flow. 
Besides  tiiese,  there  are  many  more  of  minor  im- 
portance, which  at  once  enrich  and  beautify  the 
island. 

The  climate  of  Corsica  is  on  the  whole  salu- 
brious, instances  of  longevity  being  by  no  means 
unfrequent.  The  cold  proceeding  fro:a  tht 
mountains  is  tempered  by  the  sea-breezes,  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  piercing  winds  which  bloiv' 
over  them  considerably  moderate  the  intensity  of 
tlie  summer's  heat  The  winters  have  been 
thought  severe,  and  are  not  unfrequently  accom- 
panied by  tremendous  storms,  yet,  excepting  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  stagnant  pools,  Ihe  air 
is  for  the  most  part  dear  and  serene.  The  soil 
produces  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  millet,  excellent 
wine,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and  a  variety  of  other 
fruits ;  but  the  chief  wealth  of  the  island  consisH 
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in  hs  oil,  chestDnts,  and  timber.  The  forestt  are 
particularly  Taluable,  and  very  extensive.  At  the 
time  this  island  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
FreDcby  in  the  year  1768,  it  was  ascertained  that 
160  square  leagues  of  its  surfoce  were  covered 
with  forests.  The  most  considerable  at  present 
is  that  of  Vico.  Among  the  resinous  trees  found 
in  the  Corsican  forests,  .the  pine  and  larch  stand 

J)Te-eminent,  both  as  respects  the  beauty  of  their 
brm  and  foliage,  and  the  e^bcellence  of  their 
timber.  Its  agriculture  is  in  a  very  rude  state. 
The  Corsican  sheep  are  in  general  black  or  tawny; 
the  mutton^  however,  is  exceedingly  delicate, 
and  yields  a  very  rich  juice.  The  horned  cattle 
are  of  a  very  inferior  auality,  and  give  but  very 
little  milk.  Oil,  as  in  Italy  and  all  hot  countries, 
supplies  the  place  of  butter.  The  muffoli,  a  kind 
of  wild  ram,  covered  with  hair  instead  of  wool, 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  loftier  mountains ;  it  is 
*tcarcely  possible  to  approach  it  in  a  wild  state, 
but,  being  taken  young,  it  is  easily  tamed.  Vast 
numbers  of  goats,  deer,  and  wild  boars,  are  also 
found  in  this  island.  Hunting  the  wild  hoar  is 
one  of  the  most  favorite  sports  of  the  inhabitants ; 
to  pursue  which  they  breed  a  peculiar  race  of 
dogs,  between  tlie  mastiff  and  the  shepherd's  dog. 
Bees  abound  here,  but  the  honey  is  somewhat 
bitter,  owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  free  access 
which  the  bees  have  to  the  box-wood  and  yew. 
Foxes,  of  a  very  large  size,  and  extremely  ravenous 
disposition,  are  also  abundant  on  this  island ;  but 
there  are  no  wolves,  and  but  very  few  venomous 
animals.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast  are  very  pro- 
ductiYC. 

Among  the  mineral  productions  of  Corsica  may 
be  mentioned  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  antimony, 
granite,  alum,  porphyry,  and  jasper ;  serpentine 
stone,  talc,  saltpetre,  rock-crystals,  and  asbestos. 
The  silver  mines  are  also  rich,  and  the  iron  is 
said  to  equal  the  prepared  ores  of  Spain  in  dura- 
bili^.  The  manufactures  arc  coarse  linen  and 
woollen  cloths  and  stuffs  (goods  of  a  finer  descrip- 
tion being  imported),  leather,  lamp  oil,  wax  and 
tallow  candles,  guns,  and  pistols. 

The  trade  of  this  island  is  very  inconsiderable, 
although  it  enjoys  great  commercial  capabilities, 
both  as  it  respects  its  natural  productions  and 
situation.  The  coast  affords  excellent  anchorage 
to  shipping ;  and  there  are  numerous  ports,  into 
which  the  largest  vessels  can  enter,  and  remain 
perfectly  secure  from  storms.  Its  population 
amounted  in  1740  to  only  120,389,  and  in  1815 
to  174,702.  The  intestine  wars  which  have  ha- 
rassed this  island  for  ages,  will  serve  to  account 
for  its  paucity  of  inhabitants.  Pliny  mentions  no 
less  than  thirty-three  large  towns  of  Corsica ;  at 
present  they  are  reduced  to  nine.  By  an  enu- 
meration which  took  place  in  the  year  1740, 
this  island  was  found  to  contain  133  parishes, 
427  villages,  and  26,854  hearths. 

The  literature  of  Corsica  is  at  a  very  low  ebb ; 
since  the  island  came  last  into  the  possession  of 
the  French,  however,  the  education  of  their  youth 
has  been  conducted  on  a  much  more  liberal  prin- 
ciple. In  religion  the  Corsicans  are  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, and  profess  great  zeal.  There  are  five 
bishops  in  the  island,  who  are  suffragans  of  the 
archbishop  of  Pisa;  about  sixty-five  convents  of 
mendicant  friars,  who  depend  entirely  on  -  the 


charity  of  the  people  for  their  support ;  two  col- 
leges of  Jesuits;  two  convents  of  Dominicans; 
five  of  Servites ;  and  one  of  missionaries ;  all  of 
which  have  good  possessions.  There  are  no  nun- 
neries in  the  bland. 

Strabo  describes  die  ancient  Corsicans  as  bru- 
tal, ferocious,  and  stupid,  but  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  they  were  under  the  yoke  of  a  tyrant. 
Pliny  spesJcs  of  them  whilst  they  enjoyed  the 
protection  of  a  more  equitable  master,  as  just, 
generous,  valiant,  and  humane.  In  modern 
times  the  Genoese  have  painted  them  in  the 
blackest  colors,  but  they  were  at  the  very  time 
ruling  them  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Frederick  the 
Great  and  Rousseau  have  praised  them  for  their 
love  of  liberty  and  courage.  Corsica  has  been 
successively  conquered  by  the  Carthaginians, 
the  Romans,  the  Vandals,  the  Goths,  the  Lom- 
bards, the  Saracens,  the  Franks,  the  Pisans,  and 
the  Genoese.  Till  the  year  1736  it  had  groaned 
under  an  accumulating  weight  of  misery :  the 
imposition  of  another  tax  at  this  period,  how- 
ever, at  once  aroused  their  dormant  courage,  and 
the  intrepid  Stephen  Theodore,  baron  de  Neu- 
hoff,  arriving  on  the  island  at  this  juncture,  they 
chose  him  for  their  leader,  and  proclaimed  him 
king  of  Corsica  and  Capraia.  He  devoted  him- 
self with  assiduity  to  their  service,  and  procured 
supplies  of  money,  arms,  and  provisions ;  and  at 
tacked,  with  great  intrepidity,  the  fortresses  held 
by  the  Genoese.  In  the  moment  of  enthusiasm,  he 
succeeded  in  expelling  the  enemy  from  the  island. 
But  his  triumph  was  of  sboit  duration ;  for  the 
Genoese,  having  secured  the  assistance  of  France, 
again  compelled  the  Corsicans  to  submit  to  their 
yoke ;  the  baron  was  taken  and  thrown  into  pri- 
son, where  he  died,  in  extreme  indigence,  in  1755.  - 

In  1753  the  Corsicans  had  chosen  the  cele- 
brated Pascal  Paoli  for  their  general.  ^He  en- 
rolled all  the  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  disciplined  his  troops,  caused  money  to  be 
coined,  and  made  his  administration  at  once 
feared  and  respected.  He  waged  a  success- 
ful war  with  the  Genoese,  for  the  space  of  four 
years.  They  on  their  side,  having  become  tired 
of  the  protracted  contest,  sold,  in  1768,  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  island  to  France.  Hereupon  the 
French  invaded  Corsica,  with  an  army  of  5000 
men,  under  the  command  of  the  marquis  de 
Chauvelin,  supported  by  a  naval  force  consisting 
of  two  ships  ot  the  line,  two  frigates,  and  six 
armed  brigantines.  Paoli  defended  his  country  to 
the  last,  but  on  the  French  receiving  a  reinforce- 
ment, under  the  command  of  the  count  de  V^aux 
in  1769,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
England.  Paoli  returned  to  Cornea  in  1792, 
after  having  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  na- 
tional assembly  of  France.  He  was  elected 
mayor  of  Bastia,  commander  in  chief  of  the  na- 
tional guard,  and  president  of  the  department ; 
but  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  at  Paris,  holding 
out  every  prospect  of  a  civil  war  in  France, 
Paoli  embraced  this  opportunity  to  revolt,  and 
called  in  the  aid  of  England.  After  a  violent 
struggle,  the  towers  of  Marsella,  Fomelli,  and 
San  Fiorenzo  were  taken  by  the  British  troops, 
commanded  by  lieutenant-general  Dundas, 
and  shortly  afterwards  Corsica  was  declared 
united  with  Great  Britain.     On  the  19th  of 
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June,  1794,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  the  present  lord 
Minto,  was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  Tice- 
loy.  Corsica  did  not,  however,  remain  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  British  crown  for  a  long  tinae; 
mutual  jealousies  arose  between  the  English 
viceroy  and  Paoli,  and  the  latter  embarked  for 
England,  but  not  till  he  had  exhorted  his  coun- 
trymen to  maintain  their  allegiance  to  Great 
Bntain.  The  dazzling  splendor  of  the  victories  of 
their  countryman,  Quonaparte,  made  them  forget 
the  exhortations  of  Paoli,  however,  and  they 
once  more  returned  to  their  allegiance  to  France. 
The  English  troops  finally  evacuated  the  island  in 
1796.  Corsica  is  at  present  a  department  of  the 
French  empire :  the  revenue  drawn  from  it,  how- 
ever, barely  equals  the  expenses  of  its  adminis- 
tration. 

CORSNED,  or  morsel  of  execration,  a 
species  of  trial,  or  purgation,  anciently  in  use. 
It  consisted  of  a  piece  of  cheese  or  breisul,  about 
an  ounce  in  weignt,  which  was  consecrated  with 
a  form  of  exorcism ;  desiring  of  the  Almighty 
that  it  might  cause  convulsions  and  paleness,  and 
find  no  passage  if  the  man  was  really  guilty,  but 
might  turn  to  health  and  nourishment  if  he  was 
innocent;  as  the  water  of  jealousy  among  the 
Jews  was,  by  God's  especial  appointment,  to 
cause  the  belly  to  swell,  and  the  tnigh  to  rot,  if 
the  woman  was  guilty  of  adultery.  This  corsned 
was  given  to  the  suspected  person,  who,  at  the 
same  time,  received  the  sacrament.  Historians 
assure  us,  that  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  in  the  reign 
of  king  Edward  the  Confessor,  abjuring  the 
death  of  the  king's  brother,  at  last  appealed  to 
his  corsned,  which  stuck  in  his  throat  and  killed 
him.  This  custom  has  been  long  abolished,  but 
the  remembrance  of  it  still  subsists  in  certain 
phrases  of  abjuration ;  as,  '  I  -.will  take  the  sa- 
crament upon  it ;'  '  May  this  morsel  be  my  last,* 
&c. 

CORSOER,  a  town  of  Denmark,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Zealand,  in  a  small  peninsula,  which  ex- 
tends into  the  Great  Belt,  that  separates  Zealand 
from  Funen.  It  has  a  good  harbour  fit  for  light 
vessels,  and  is  defended  by  a  fort  It  lies  fifiy- 
two  miles  south-west  of  Copenhagen. 

CORT  (Cornelius),  a  celebrated  engraver, 
bom  at  Hoom,  In  Holland,  in  15S6.  He  went 
to  Italy  to  complete  his  studies,  and  at  Venice 
was  courteously  received  by  Titian,  and  engraved 
several  plates  from  his  pictures.  He  at  last  set- 
tled at  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1578,  aged  forty- 
two.  Baian  says,  he  was  *  the  best  engraver  with 
the  burin,  or  graver  only,  that  Holland  ever  pro- 
duced.' Augustine  Caracci  was  his  scholar,  and 
imitated  his  style*  His  engravings  are  very  nu- 
merous; l.*)!  according  to  Abbe  Marolles. 

CORTEMJGLIA,  a  town  of  .Italy,  in  Pied- 
mont, and  late  duchy  of  Montserrat,  seated  on 
the  Bormida.  Part  of  the  town  is  defended  witli 
a  wall  and  ancient  towers  :  the  otlier  part,  which 
is  built  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  is  surrounded  by  the 
river.  It  had  anciently  a  beautifiil  castle,  now 
fallen  to  decay.  It  is  four  miles  north  of  Gor- 
zegno,  and  sixteen  east  of  Cherasco. 

CORTES  (Ferdinand),  a  Spanish  general,  born 
in  Estramadura  in  1485.  He  was  bred  at  Sala- 
manca to  the  law,  which  he,  however,  left  for  a 
military  life,  and  in  1504  went  to  St.  Domingo. 


In  1511  he  accompanied  Velasqnei  to  Cuba,  and 
was  chosen  to  conduct  the  troops  sent  for  ths 
conquest  of  Mexico.  He  fir§t  landed  at  Tabasco ; 
soon  after  which,  he  destroyed  his  vessels,  that 
his  soldiers  might  have  no  retreat  After  redu- 
cing the  province  of  Tlascala,  Coites  marched 
directly  to  Mexico,  which  he  conquered,  and 
made  the  emperor  Montezuma  prisoner.  In  the 
mean  time,  Velasquez,  being  jealous  of  his  suc- 
cess, sent  a  fleet  against  him,  but  without  any 
effect;  and  Cortes  completed  the  reduction  of 
the  Mexican  empire  in  153 1,  though  not  without 
committinff  the  most  horrible  cruelties  oo  the 
vanquished,  without  regard  to  rank,  age,  or  set. 
It  probably  was  on  this  account  he  was  coollj 
received  on  his  return  to  Europe  by  Charles  \. 
It  is  even  said,  that  the  emperor  asked  him  who 
he  was,  to  which  Cortes  replied,  '  I  am  the  man 
who  has  given  you  more  provinces  than  your  an- 
cestors left  .you  towns.'  He  died  in  1554,  aged' 
sixty-three. 
C;(yRTEX,  fi.f.  -J  Lat.  cortex.  Thermd 
Co'rtical, acj/.  for  bark  of  planks;  a 
Co'bticated,  ffi^'.  c^ cover.  Barky;  belong- 
Co'rticose,  tu^.  J  ing  to  the  nnd.  Re- 
sembling the  rina  nf  a  tree.    Full  of  bark. 

Thu  animal  is  a  kind  of  lisard,  a  quadraped  eorli- 
caied  and  depiloos ;  that  it,  without  wood,  in,  or 
hair. 


Their  last  extremltiet  form  alittlc  gland  (all  theta 
little  glands  together  make  the  cortieal  part  of  the 
brain),  terminating  in  two  little  vesseli. 

Cheyne*a  PkOotophieal  Prmetfltt. 

CORTLANDT,  a  township  of  New  York,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  West  Ch»!ster, 
on  the  east  bank  of  Hudson  river. 

CORTON,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in  Etni- 
ria,  mentioned  by  the  Roman  historians,  seated 
north  of  the  lake  Thrasymenus;  now  called 
Cortona. 

CORTONA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Tuscany, 
with  a  bishop's  see  and  a  celebrated  academy. 
It  contains  seven  churches,  built  with  taste,  and 
adorned  with  beautiful  paintings;  and  several 
convents.   It  is  thirty  miles  south-east  of  Sienna. 

CORTUSA,  bears  ear  sanicle,  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  and  pentandria  class  of  plants, 
natural  order  twenty-first,  precise :  cor.  wheel- 
shaped,  with  its  throat  like  an  elevated  ring: 
CAP.  unilocular,  oval,  quinquevalved  at  the  top. 
There  are  two  species,  both  very  low,  floweiy, 
herbaceous  perennials,  crowned  by  umbels  of 
monopetalons  wheel-shaped  flowers,  of  a  fine 
red  color.  Being  natives  of  mountainous  rocky 
parts  abroad,  they  must  have  a  dry  lean  soil ;  or 
they  may  be  kept  in  pots  of  dry  sandy  earth  in 
the  shade,  and  in  summer  duly  watered.  Hieir 
propagation  here  is  by  slipping  the  roots  in  Oc- 
tober 

CORVE'E,  tfom  cura  vis,  Lat  i.  e.  care  of 
the  road;  in  the  ci-devant  Ffench  customs,  a 
kind  of  duty  similar  to  that  of  our  statute  labor, 
but  much  more  oppressive.  IndiTidnals  were 
called  upon  to  furnish  both  labor  and  materials 
for  the  construction  and  reparation  of  the  roads; 
and,  upon  this  iniquitous  system,  all  the  roads 
in  France  were  made  and  repaired,  as  there  were 
no  turnpikes.  It  was  abolished  in  1774  by  the 
celebrated  M.  Turgot. 
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CORVETTE,  n.  s.     French.    A  ressel  of 

war,  having  fewer  than  twenty  guns. 

CORVETTO,  n.  s.    The  curvet. 

Yoa  most  draw  the  horse  in  his  career  with  hia 
mantge,  and  turn,  doing  the  oorvttto  and  leaping. 

Peackam  on  Drawing, 

CORVEY,  a  small  principality  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Westphalia,  twelve  miles  long, 
and  twelve  broad,  with  a  town  so  named,  and  a 
celebrated  abbey,  founded  A.D.  822.  In  the 
treaty  of  indemnification  to  those  princes  who 
had  suffered  by  the  cessions  to  France  at  the 
treaty  of  Luneville,  this  principality  was  trans- 
ferred to  Nassau  Dillenburg.  It  lies  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Weser,  twenty-four  miles  cast  of 
Padcrhom. 

CORUNNA,  a  sea-port  town  of  Spain,  in 
tlie  province  of  Gallicia,  of  which  it  is  called 
the  capital,  from  being  the  seat  of  a  royal  resi- 
dence, of  a  governor-general,  and  the  intendant 
of  the  province.  It  is  divided  into  the  upper 
and  lower  towns.  Tlie  former  is  seated  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  surrounded  with  walls,  and  de- 
fended by  a  castle ;  the  latter,  called  also  the 
Paxeria,  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  on 
a  tongue  of  land,  washed  on  three  sides  bv  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  town  is  of  a  circular  form, 
fortified  in  the  ancient  manner,  and  contains  one 
collegiate,  and  four  parish-churches,  and  four 
convents.  The  harbour  is  large  and  safe,  and 
defended  by  two  castles.  The  objects  of  inte- 
rest are  the  royal  arsenal,  and  an  ancient  tower, 
admired  for  its  elevation  and  soUdity.  The  po- 
pulation is  about  4000,  exclusive  of  the  military, 
rhe  harbour  is  spacious  and  secure,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  handsome  quay.  On  a  nigh 
mountain,  about  three  miles  from  it,  is  a  light- 
house, which  is  discerned  at  sea  for  twenty  leagues 
round  Corunna.  It  is  on  the  whole  a  commer- 
cial place ;  its  principal  articles  of  export  being 
pilchards  and  cattle.  A  packet  sails  hence  every 
month  for  the  Havannah,  touching  at  Porto 
Rico ;  another  was  usually  despatched  every  two 
months  to  Buenos  Ayre»,  Chili,  Peru,  and  the 
Philippine  Isles.  The  intercourse  likewise  be- 
tween Spain  and  England,  is  chiefly  kept  up  by 
packets  from  Corunna  to  Falmouth. 

We  must  indulge  ourselves  by  transferring  to 
oar  pages,  with  some  slight  alteration.  Dr.  Sou- 
tbey  s  spirited  narrative  oif  the  celebrated  modem 
battle  which  takes  its  name  from  tliis  town : — 

'  A  British  division,  under  general  Hope,  oc- 
cupied a  hill  on  the  left,  commanding  tne  road 
to  Betanzos ;  the  height  decreased  gradually  to 
the  village  of  Elvina,  taking  a  curved  direction. 
k\.  this  village  general  Baird's  division  com 
menced,  and  bent  to  the  right;  the  whole  formed 
nearly  a  semicircle.  On  the  right  of  Sir  David 
Baird,  the  rifle  corps  formed  a  chain  across  a 
valley,  and  communicated  with  general  Eraser's 
division,  which  was  drawn  up  about  half  a  mile 
from  Corunna,  near  the  roaa  to  Vigo.  The  re- 
serve, under  general  Paget,  occupied  a  village 
on  the  Betanzos  road,  about  half  a  mile  in  the 
rear  of  general  Hope.  Outside  of  these  posts 
was  a  magazine  of  4000  barrels  of  gunpowder. 
It  was  now  necessary  to  blow  it  up:  the  explo- 
sion shook  the  town  like  an  earthquake,  and  a 
village  near  was  totally  destroyed. 


*  The  French  made  their  appearance  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th  of  January,  1809;  but  the 
British  preparations  for  embarking  were  conti- 
nued until  tne  morning  of  the  16th,  and  the  ge- 
neral gave  notice  that  he  intended,  if  the  French 
did  not  move,  to  begin  embarking  the  rseerve  at 
four  in.the  afternoon. 

'  This  was  about  mid-day.    He  mounted  his 
horse,  and  set  off  to  visit  the  out-posts ;  before 
he  had  proceeded  fir,  a  m^senger  came  to  tell 
him  that  the  enemy's  line  were  getting  under 
arms ;  and  a  deserter  arriving  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, confirmed  the  intelligence.    He  spurred 
forward.    Their  light  troops  were  pouring  ra- 
pidly down  die  hill  on  the  right  wing  of  the 
British,  and  the  advanced  picquets  were  already 
beginning  to  fire.  Lord  William  Bentinck's  bri- 
gade, consisting  of  the  4th,  42d,  and  50th  regi- 
ments, maintained  this  post.    The  guards  were 
in  their  rear.    General  Paget  was  ordered  to 
advance  with  the  reserve,  and  support  lord  Wil- 
liam.   The  enemy  opened  a  cannonade  from 
eleven  heavy  guns,  advantagepusly  planted  on 
the  hills.    Two  strong  columns,  one  advancing 
from  a  wood,  the  other  skirting  its  edge,  directed 
their  march  towards  the  right  wing.    A  third 
column   approached  the  centre;  a  fourth  ad- 
vanced slowly  upon  the  left;  a  fifth  remained 
half  way  down  the  hill,  in  the  same  direction. 
Both  in  number  and  weight  of  guns  they  had  a 
decided  superiority ;  and  they  fired  with  great 
effect  from  their  commanding  situation.  •>  Sir 
David  Baird  had  his  arm  shattered  with  a  grap^ 
shot  as  he  was  leading  on  his  division.    The 
two  lines  of  infantry  advanced   against  each 
other ;  they  were  separated  by  stone  walls  and 
hedges  which  intersected  the  ground;  but  as 
they  closed,  it  was  perceived  that  the  French  litie 
extended  beyond  the  right  flank  of  the  British, 
and  a  body  of  the  enemy  was  observed  moving 
up  the  valley  to  turn  it.    Marshal  Soult's  in- 
tention was  to  force  the  right  of  the  British,  and 
thus  to  interpose  between   Corunna   and   the 
army,  and  cut  it  ofl*  from  the  place  of  embarka- 
tion.     Failing   in    this  attempt,    he  was  now 
endeavouring  to  outflank  it.    Half  of  the  4th 
regiment  was,  therefore,  ordered  to  fall  back, 
forming  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  other  half. 
This-  manceuvre  was  excellently  performed,  and 
they  commenced  a  heavy  flankiuff  fire :  Sir  John 
Moore  called  out  to  them,  that  this  was  exactly 
what  he  wanted  to  be  done,  and  rode  on  to  the 
50th,  commanded  by  majors  Napier  and  Stan- 
hope.   They  charged  the  enemy  most  sallantly, 
and  drove  them  out  of  the  village  of  Elvina. 
The  general  now  proceeded  to  the  42d.    *  High- 
landers,'   said  he,  <  remember  Egypt !'    They 
rushed  on,  and  drove  the  French  before  them 
till  they  were  stopped  by  a  wall ;  Sir  John  ac- 
companied them  in  this  charge.    He  now  sent 
captain   Hardinge  to  order  up  a  battalion  of 
guards  to  the  left  flank  of  the  42d.    The  officer 
commanding  the  light  infantry  conceived,  at 
this,  that  they  were  to  be  relieved  by  the  guards, 
because  their  ammunition  was  nearly  expended, 
and  he  began  to  fiill  back.    The  general,  disco- 
vering the  mistake,  said  to  them,  '  My  brave 
42d,  join  your  comrades ;  ainmunition  is  coming, 
and  you  have  your  bayonets  I'    Upon  thiS|  they 
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initantly  moved  forward.  Captiin  Hardinge 
returned,  and  pointed  out  to  the  general  where 
the  guaids  were  advancing.  The  enemy  kept 
up  a  hot  fire,  and  their  artillery  played  inces- 
santly on  the  spot  where  they  wepe  standing.  A 
cannot-ehot  struck  Sir  John,  and  carried  away 
his  left  shoulder,  and  part  of  the  collar-bone, 
leaving  the  arm  hanging  by  the  flesh.  He  fell 
from  his  horse  on  his  back,  his  countenance  did 
not  chanm",  neither  ^id  he  Betray  the  least  sen- 
sation of  pain.  Captain  Hardinge,  who  dis- 
mounled,  and  took  nim  by  the  hand,  observed 
him  anxiously  watching  the  43d,  which  was 
warmly  engaged,  and  told  him  thev  were  ad- 
vancing ;  and  upon  that  intelligence  his  counte- 
nance brightened.  Colonel  Graham,  who  now 
came  up  to  assist  him,  seeing  the  composure  of 
his  features,  began  to  hope  that  he  was  not 
wounded,  till  he  perceived  the  dreadful  laceration. 
From  the  size  of  the  wound,  it  was  in  vain  to 
make  any  attempt  at  stopping  the  blood ;  and 
Sir  John  consented  to  be  removed  in  a  blanket 
to  the  rear.  In  raising  him  up,  his  sword,  hang- 
ing on  the  wonnded  side,  touched  his  arm,  and 
became  entangled  between  his  legs;  captain 
Hardinge  began  to  unbuckle  it,  but  the  general 
said,  in  his  usual  tone  and  manner,  and  in  a 
distinct  voice,  <  It  is  as  well  as  it  is ;  I  had  rather 
it  should  go  out  of  the  field  with  me.'  Six  sol- 
diers of  the  42d  and  the  guards  bore  him.  Har- 
dinge, observing  his  composure,  began  to  hope 
that  the  wound  might  not  be  mortal,  and  said  to 
him,  he  trusted  he  might  be  spared  to  the  army, 
and  recover.  Moore  turned  his  head,  and  look- 
ing stead&stly  at  the  wound  for  a  few  seconds, 
replied,  ^No,  Hardinge,  I  feel  that  to  be  im- 
possible.' 

*As  the  soldiers  were  carrying  him  slowly 
along,  he  made  them  frequently  turn  round,  that 
he  might  see  the  field  of  baitle,  and  listen  to  the 
firing,  and  he  was  well  pleased  when  the  sound 
|;rew  fainter.  A  spring-waggon  came  up,  bear- 
wg  colonel  Wynch,  who  was  wounded :  the  oo- 
lonel  asked  who  was  in  the  blanket,  and  being 
told  it  was  Sir  John  Moore,  wished  him  to  be 
placed  in  the  waggon.  Sir  John  asked  one  of 
the  Highlanders  whether  he  thought  the  waggon 
or  the  blanket  was  best?  and  the  man  said  the 
blanket  would  not  shake  him  so  much,  as  he 
and  the  other  soldiers  would  keep  the  stop,  and 
carry  him  easy.  So  they  proeeeaed  with  him  to 
his  quarters  at  Corunna,  weeping  as  they  went. 

*  General  Paget,  meantime,  hastened  with  the 
reserve  to  support  the  right  wing.  Colonel 
Beckwith  dashed  on  with  the  rifle  corps,  repelled 
the  enemy,  and  advanced  so  fiir  as  nearly  to 
cany  off"  one  of  their  cannon;  but  a  corps, 
ereatlv  superior,  moved  up  Uie  valley,  and 
forced  him  to  retire.  Paget,  however,  attacked 
this  body  of  the  enemy,  repulsed  it,  and  pressed 
on,  dispersing  every  thing  before  him,  till  the 
enemy,  perceiving  their  left  wing  was  now  quite 
exposed,  drew  it  entirely  back.  The  French 
then  advanced  upon  generals  Manningham  and 
Leith,  in  the  centre,  and  there  they  were  more 
easily  repelled,  the  ground  being  more  elevated, 
and  favorable  for  artillery.  The  position  on  the 
left  was  strong,  and  their  effort  there  was  una- 
vailing; but  a  body  of  them  took  possession  of 
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a  village  on  the  road  to  Betanzos,  and  ^ODtinoed 
to  fire  from  it,  till  lieutenant-colonel  Nicbolls  at- 
tacked it,  and  beat  them  out.  Night  was  now 
closing  in,  and  the  French  had  fallen  hack  in  all 
parts  of  the  field.  The  firing,  however,  was  not 
discontinued  till  it  was  darL  Never  was  any 
battle  gained  under  heavier  disadvantaces.  The 
French  force  exceeded  30,000  men,  toe  British 
were  not  15,000.  The  supehoritv  in  artillciY 
was  equally  great  The  enemy  had  met  English 
guns  on  the  way,  sent  off",  thus  late,  to  the  pa- 
triotic armies,  and  these  they  had  turned  back, 
and  employed  against  the  Enslish.*  It  is  twenty- 
eight  miles  north  of  ComposteUa,  and  thirty  north- 
west of  Lugo. 

CORVO,  the  smallest  bland  of  the  Azores, 
being  only  twelve  miles  in  circumference.  It 
abounds  in  crows,  whence  the  name. 


light.    A  flash ;  a  rapid  darting  forth,  o*-  vibra- 
tion, of  light.    Glittering  by  flashes. 

We  SM  that  Ughtnings  and  ammatiimt,  which  aic 
wnx  at  hand,  yield  no  sound .  Baem't  Nmhml  Uw. 
We  may  leam  that  ialpbncooiifl  tteams  abound  ia 
the  boweU  of  the  earth,  and  fnineat  with  minetab. 
and  Aometimes  take  iia  with  a  sodden  eormea^m  and 
•Kplosion.  NetBtom*$  Opikk. 

How  heat  and  noiatoxe  ntngle  in  a  mais. 
Or  belch  in  thunder,  or  in  lightning  bUxe  ^ 
Why  nimble  oonuaatioiu  strike  the  eye. 
And  bold  tornadoes  bloaUr  in  the  sky 

Garth't  Dhpeumtartf. 
As  flaming  lire  was  more  eonuoaJti^  and  enlighten 
mg  than  any  other  matter,  they  invented  \am^  to 
hang  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  rich,  which  would  born 
Dcrpctuaily.  GreenMl. 

The  line  of  lights,  too,  up  to  Charing  Cross, 
Pall  Mall,  and  so  forth,  have  a  amuoatiim 
Like  gold  as  in  a  comparison  to  dioBs, 

Matched  with  the  continent's  illnmination. 
Whose  cities  Night  by  no  means  deigns  to  glo«. 

iiyruin.  IhnJwm, 
CoarscATipNS,  Artificial.  There  is  a 
method  of  producing  artificial  coruscations  or 
sparkling  fiery  meteors,  which  will  be  visible  not 
only  in  dte  dark  but  at  noon-^ay,  and  that  from 
two  liquors  actually  ooM.  Fifteen  grains  of 
soiid  phosphorus  are  lo  be  melted  in  about  a 
drachm  of  water ;  when  this  is  cold,  pour  upon  it 
about  two  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  let  these  be 
shaken  together,  and  they  will  at  first  heat,  and 
afterwards  they  will  throw  up  fiery  balls  in  great 
numbers,  which  will  adhere  like  so  many  stars  to 
the  sides  of  the  glass,  and  continue  burain?  for 
a  considerable  time;  after  this,  if  a  small  qoao- 
tity  of  oil  of  turpentine  is  poured  in,  without 
shaking  the  phial,  the  mixture  will  of  itself  take 
fire,  and  bum  very  fiiriously.  The  vessel  shouW 
be  large,  and  open  at  the  top.  Artificial  corus-  . 
cations  may  also  be  producea  by  means  of  oil  of 
vitriol  and  iron,  in  tne  following  manner :  take 
a  glass  body  capable  of  holding  three  quarts ; 
put  into  it  three  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol  and 
twelve  ounces  of  water;  then  warming  the  mix- 
ture a  little,  throw  in,  at  several  times,  two 
ounces,  or  more,  of  clean  iron  filings ;  upon  this 
an  ebullition  and  white  vapors  will  arise ;  then 
present  a  lighted  candle  to  the  moutl\  o^  ^ 
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ressd,  and  the  vapor  will  take  fire,  and  will 
afford  a  bright  fulmination  or  flash  like  light- 
ning. Applying  the  candle  in  this  manner  se- 
Tenl  times,  the  effect  will  always  be  the  same ; 
and  sometimes  the  fire  will  fill  the  whole  body  d 
the  glass,  and  even  circulate  to  the  bottom  of  the 
liquor ;  at  others,  it  will  only  reach  a  little  way 
down  its  neck.  The  great  caution  to  be  used 
in  making  this  experiment  is  in  making  the  vapor 
of  a  proper  heat ;  for,  if  too  cold,  few  vapors 
will  arise;  and,  if  made  too  hot,  they  will  arise 
too  &st,  anil  will  only  take  fire  in  the  neck  of  the 
glass,  without  any  remarkable  coruscation. 

CORVUS,  in  antiquity,  a  military  engine,  or 
rather  gallery,  moveable  at  pleasure  by  means  of 
pulleys ;  chiefly  used  by  the  Romans  in  boarding 
the  enemy's  ships  to  Qover  the  men.  The  con- 
struction of  the  corvus  was  as  follows :  they 
erected,  on  the  prow  of  tlieir  vessels,  a  round 
piece  of  timber,  about  a  foot  and.a-half  diameter, 
and  about  twelve  feet  long ;  on  the  top  of  which 
they  bad  a  block  or  pulley.  Round  this  they 
laid  a  platform  of  boards,  four  feet  broad,  and 
about  eighteen  loi^,  well  framed  and  fastened 
with  iron.  The  entrance  was  long-ways,  and  it 
was  moved  about  on  the  upright  piece  of  timber 
as  on  a  spindle,  and  could  be  hoisted  up  within 
six  feet  of  the  top ;  around  this  was  a  sort  of 
parapet,  .kuee-high,  defended  with  upright  bars 
of  iron,  sharpened  at  the  end ;  and,  towards  the 
top  there  was  a  ring,  by  the  help  of  which,  and 
a  paliey  or  tackle,  they  raised  or  lowered  the 
engine  at  pleasure.  With  this  moveable  gallery 
they  boarded  the  enemy^s  vessels  (when  they  did 
Dot  oppose  side  to  side),  sometimes  on  their  bow 
and  sometimes  on  their  stem.  When  they  had 
grappled  the  enemy  with  these  iron  spikes,  if 
they  happened  to  swing  broadside  to  broadside^ 
then  they  entered  from  all  parts ;  but,  in  case 
they  attacked  them  on  the  bow,  tlicy  entered 
two  and  two  by  the  help  of  this  machine,  the 
foremost  defending  the  fore  parts,  and  those  that 
followed,  the  flanks,  keeping  the  boss  of  their 
bucklers  level  with  the  top  of  the  parapet. 

CoRvus,  in  ornithology,  the  raven  or  crow,  a 
genus  of  birds  of  the  order  of  picas,  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  which  are  these :  the 
beak  is  convex  and  cultrated;  the  nostrils  are 
covered  with  bristly  feathers;  the  tongue  is 
forked  and  cartilaginous ;  and  the  feet  are  of  the 
walkinjr  kind.  There  are  above  forty  species. 
The  following  are  the  roost  remarkable. 

1.  C.  caryocatactes,  the  nut^cracker,  is  some- 
what less  than  the  jack -daw  ;  the  bill  is  strong, 
straight,  and  black ;  the  color  of  the  whole  he^ 
and  neck,  breast  and  body,  of  a  rusty  brown ; 
the  crown  of  the  head  and  rump  are  plain;  the 
other  parts  marked  with  triangular  white  spots ; 
the  winffs  black ;  the  coverts  spotted  like  the 
body ;  the  tail  rounded  at  the  end,  black  tipt 
vrith  white ;  the  vent  feathers  are  white  ;  the 
legs  dusky.  These  birds  are  scattered  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  but  nowhere  so  numerous  as 
m  Germany.  They  are  also  found  in  North 
America,  but  not  near  the  sea-coasts,  and  seldom 
visit  England.  In  manners,  this  bird  resembles 
the  jay,  laying  up  a  store  of  acorns  and  nuts. 

2.  C.  corax,  the  raven  of  English  authors, 
weighs  three  pounds,  and  is  about  two  feet  two 


inches  in  length;  the  color  is  black,  finehr 
glossed  with  a  rich  blue,  the  belly  exceptec^ 
which  is  of  a  dusky  color.  They  are  very  do- 
cile, and  may  be  trained  up  to  fowling  like 
hawks;  to  fetch  and  carry  like  spaniels;  to 
speak  like  parrots ;  and  may  even  be  taught  to 
imitate,  in  a  great  degree,  me  human  voice,  in 
singing.  They  have  a  great  propensity  to  pilfer, 
often  Riding  things  of  i^ue.  Tney  frequent  the 
neighbourhood  of  great  towps,  where  they  are 
useful  in  devouring  the  carcases  and  filth  which 
would  otherwise  prove  a  nuisance.  They  also 
destroy  many  living  animals;  such  as  rabbits, 
ducks,  chickens,  and  even  lambs,  which  have 
been  dropped  in  a  weak  state.  In  clear  weather 
they  fly  in  pairs  to  a  great  height,  making  a 
deep  loud  noise,  different  from  the  oonunon 
croaking.  Their  scent  is  remarkably  good,  and 
they  are  very  long  lived.  They  make  their  nests 
early  in  spring,  laying  five  or  six  eggs,  of  a  pale, 
bluish-green  color,  spotted  with  brown.  With 
us  they  build  in  trees;  but  in  Greenland  and 
Icelana  in  the  holes  of  rocks,  composing  tlieii 
nests  of  roots,  twigs,  and  bones,  and  lining 
them  with  hair,  moss,  &c.  Their  flesh  is  eaten 
in  Greenland  by  the  natives,  who  use  the  skins 
as  a  warm  under-covering. 

3.  C.  comix,  the  hooded  crow,  pretty  much 
resembles  the  rook,  feeding  on  insects,  and  flying 
together  in  great  flocks.  In  England  it  is  a  bird 
of  passage,  visiting  it  in  the  beginning  of  winter, 
ana  leaving  it  with  the  woodcocks.  In  the  ma- 
ritime parts  they  feed  on  crabs  and  shell-fish. 
They  are  very  common  in  Scotland :  in  many 

Cof  the  Highlands,  and  in  all  the  Hebrides, 
leys,  and  Shetland,  it  is  the  only  species  of 
genuine  crow,  the  carrion  and  rook  being  un- 
known there..  They  breed  and  continue  in  those 
parts  the  whole  year. 

4.  C.  corone,  the  carrion  crow,  agrees  with  the 
raven,  in  the  form  of  its  body,  as  well  as  in  its 
food,  whence  it  was  formerly  distinguished  from 
the  rook,  which  feeds  entirely  on  grain  and  in- 
sects, by  the  name  of  the  gor,  or  gor<^row. 
Virgil  says,  that  its  croaking  forebodes  rain.  It 
was  also  thought  a  bird  of  bad  omen.  England 
breeds  more  of  this  species  than  any  other  coun- 
try in  Europe.  In  the  24th  of  Henry  VIII. 
they  were  growh  so  numerous  that  they  were 
considered  as  an  evil  worthy  of  parliamen- 
tary redress;  an  act  was  passed  for  their  do^ 
struction,  in  which  rooks  and  choughs  were  in- 
cluded. Every  hamlet  was  to  provide  crow- 
nets  for  ten  years;  and  all  the  mhabitants,  at 
certain  times,  during  that  space,  were  obliged  to 
assemble,  to  consult  of  the  proper  means  for 
extirpating  them.  But,  though  the  crow  abouads 
thus  in  Britain,  it  is  so  rare  in  Sweden,  that 
LinnsBus  speaks  of  it  only  aa  a  bird  that  he  oaee 
knew  killed  there.  It  lays  the  same  number  of 
eggs  as  the  raven,  'and  of  the  same  color ;  xm* 
mediately  afler  deserting  their  young  they  go  in 
pairs.  Both  these  birds  are  often  found  white  or 
pied ;  an  accident  that  befals  black  birds  more 
frequently  than  any  others.  Pennant  says,  he  has 
seen  one  entirely  of  a  pale  brown  color,  not  only 
in  its  plumage,  but  even  in  its  bill  and  feet.  The 
crow  weighs  about  twenty  ounces.  Its  length  is 
eighteen  inches ;  its  breadth  two  feet  two  indies. 
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These  birds  have  an  tDStinctive  propensity  to 
plant  trees  in  autumn ;  great  numbers  of  them 
being  seen  employed  in  digging  holes  in  the 
earth,  and  then  dropping  in  acorns  and  other 
seeds,  and  covering  them  with  earth  and  moss. 

6.  C.  frugilegus,  the  rook,  is  the  corvus  of  Vir- 
gil ;  no  other  species  of  this  genus  being  grega- 
rious. It  differs  not  greatly  in  its  form  from  the 
carrion  crow ;  the  most  remarkable  variation  is 
in  the  nostrils  and  root  of  the  bill ;  which  in  the 
crow  are  well  clothed  with  feathers,  but  in  the 
rook  are  bare,  or  covered  only  with  some  bristly 
hairs.  This  arises  from  its  thrusting  the  bill  into 
the  earth,  after  the  worms  and  erucse  of  insects, 
on  which  it  feeds ;  for  it  does  not  live  on  carrion. 
It  feeds  on  all  sorts  of  grain,  with  some  loss  to 
the  husbandman,  but  which  is  doubly  repaid  by 
the  good  done  him  in  extirpating  the  maggots  of 
the  chafer  beetle,  which  in  some  seasons  destroy 
whole  crops  of  com.  The  rook  is  a  gregarious 
bird,  sometimes  being  seen  in  immense  flocks,  so 
as  almost  to  darken  Uie  air.  These  flights  they 
regularly  perform  morning  and  evening,  except 
ilk  breeding  time,  when  the  daily  attendance  of 
both  male  and  female  is  required  for  tlie  use  of 
incubation,  or  feeding  the  young;  for  they  do 
both  by  turns.  As  they  form  themselves  into 
societies,  such  places  as  they  frequent  during  the 
breeding  time  are  called  rookeries ;  and  they  ge- 
nerally choose  a  large  clump  of  the  tallest  trees 
for  this  purpose.  The  eggs  are  like  those  of 
crows,  but  less,  and  the  spots  larger.  They  be- 
gin to  build  in  March,  and  after  the  breeding 
season  forsake  their  nest  trees,  to  roost  elsewhere, 
but  return  to  them  in  August :  in  October  they 
repair  their  i^ests.  In  Britain  they  remain  the 
whole  year :  yet  both  in  France  and  Silesia  they 
are  birds  of  passage.  Linnsus  says  they  build 
in  Sweden.  The  young  birds  are  accounted 
good  eating,  especially  if  put  in  a  pie. 

7.  C.  glandarius,  the  jay,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  British  birds.  The  weight  is  between 
six  and  seven  ounces :  the  length  Uiirteeu  inches. 
The  forehead  is  white  streaked  with  black ;  the 
head  covered  with  long  feathers,  which  it  can 
erect  at  pleasure  into  Uie  form  of  a  crest;  the 
whole  neck,  back,  breast,  belly,  and  covert 
feathers  of  the  wing,  are  faint  purple  dashed 
with  gray.  The  first  quilUfeather  is  black ;  the 
exterior  webs  of  the  nine  next  are  ash-colored ;' 
the  interior  webs  dusky ;  the  six  next  are  black, 
but  the  lower  sides  of  their  exterior  webs  are 
white  tinged  with  blue;  the  two  next  wholly 
black  ;  the  last  a  fine  bay  color  tipt  with  black. 

*The  lesser  coverts  are  a  light  bay :  the  greater 
covert  feathers  most  beautiftilly  barred  with  a 
lively  blue,  black,  and  white :  the  rest  are  black : 
the  rump  is  white.  The  tail  consists  of  twelve 
black  feathers.  The  feet  are  pale  brown;  the 
claws  large  and  hooked.  Jays  build  chiefly  in 
woods,  making  their  nest  of  sticks,  fibres  of  roots, 
and  tender  twigs ;  and  lay  five  or  six  eggs,  of  the 
size  of  a  pigeon's,  cinereous  olive,  marked  with 
pale  brown.  The  young  keep  with  the  old  ones 
till  the  next  pairing  time  in  spring ;  when  they 
choose  each  his  mate  to  produce  their  future  pro- 
geny. In  general  they  feed  on  acorns,  nuts, 
seeds,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds;  but  sometimes 
destroy  young  chickens  and  eggs,  and  even  take 


away  birds'  that  have  been  caught  in  a  trap,  or 
entangled  with  birdlime.  They  are  often  ktpt 
in  cages,  and  will  talk  pretty  well ;  but  lose  all 
their  beauty,  so  conspicuous  in  a  wild  state. 

8.  C  graculus,  the  red-legged  crow,  is  but  thinly 
scattered  over  the  northern  world ;  no  mention  is 
made  of  it  by  any  of  the  Faunists :  nor  do  we 
find  it  in  any  other  part  of  Europe  except  Britain 
and  the  Alps.  It  is  produced  in  the  island  of 
Candia,  and  visits  Egypt  towards  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile.  It  affects  mountainous  and 
rocky  places;  builds  its  nest  in  high  clifls  or 
ruined  towers ;  and  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  white 
spotted  with  a  dirty  yellow.  It  feeds  on  insects, 
and  also  on  new-sown  corn.  It  commonly  flies 
high,  makes  a  shriller  noise  than  the  jackdaw, 
and  may  be  taught  to  speaki  It  is  a  very  tender 
bird,  and  unable  to  bear  very  severe  weather;  is 
of  an  elegant  slender  make ;  active,  restless,  and 
thieving.  There  are  instances  of  houses  being 
set  on  fire,  by  its  picking  up  lighted  sticks ;  on 
which  account  Camden  calls  it  incendiaria  avis. 
It  is  found,  in  Cornwall,  Flintshire,  Caernarvon- 
shire, and  Anglesey,  in  the  rocky  clififs  along  the 
shores ;  in  Scotland  as  far  as  Strathnaver,  and  in 
some  of  the  Hebrides.  Its  color  is  black,  beaa- 
tifully  glossed  over  with  blue  and  purple:  the 
legs  and  bill  are  a  bright  orange  inclining  to  red : 
the  tongue  is  almost  as  long  as  the  bill,  and  a  little 
cloven :  the  claws  are  large,  hooked,  and  black. 

9.  C.  monedula,  the  jackdaw,  generally  weighs 
about  nine  ounces;  and  is  thirteen  inches 
long,  and  twenty-eight  broad. 

10.  C.  pica,  the  magpie,  in  length  about  eigh- 
teen inches,  and  weighs  eight  or  nine  ounces:  both 
too  well  known  to  need  particular  description. 

CORYATE  (Thomas),  a  person  who  made 
himself  famous  by  his  whimsical  extravagancies, 
was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  bom  at  Old- 
combe  in  Somersetshire  in  1577.  He  acquired 
Greek  and  Latin  at  Oxford;  and,  coming  to 
London,  was  received  into  the  household  of 
Henry  prince  of  Wales,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  wits  of  that  age.  In  1608  be 
took  a  long  journey  on  foot ;  and,  on  his  return, 
published  his  travels  under  the  following  strange 
title :  Crudities  Hastily  Gobbled  up  in  Five 
Months*  Travels,  in  France,  Savoy,  Italy,  Rhetia, 
Helvetia,  some  parts  of  High  Germany,  and  the 
Netherlands,  London,  1611,  4to.  He  wrote 
several  other  works.  In  1612  he  set  out  a^in 
with  a  resolution  to  spend  ten  years  in  travelling: 
he  went  first  to  Constantinople ;  and  after  tra- 
velling over  a  great  part  of  the  East,  died  of  a 
flux  at  Surat  in  the  East  Indies.  Some  of  the 
accounts  of  his  peregrinations  are  to  be  found  in 
Purchas's  Pilgrimages. 

CORYBANTES,  in  antiquity,  priests  of  Cy- 
bele,  who  danced  and  capered  to  the  sound  of 
flutes,  drums,  kc,  Catullus,  in  his  poem  called 
Atys,  gives  a  beautiful  description  of  them  re- 
presenting them  as  madmen.  Maximus  Tyrius 
says,  that  those  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Corybantes,  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  sound  of  a 
flute,  were  seized  with  an  enthusiasm,  and  loist 
the  use  of  their  reason.  And  hence  the  Greeks 
used  the  word  Koovpavrtiv,  to  coiybantise,  to 
signify  a  person's  being  possessed  with  a  d<*vil. 
See  Enthusiasm.    Som^  say  that  Che  Coiy 
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binteB  were  all  eunuchs :  and  that  henoe  Catul- 
lus, in  his  Atys,  always  uses  feminine  epithets  in 
soeaking  of  them.  Diodonis  Siculus  says,  that 
Corybas,  son  of  Jason  and  Cybele,  passing  into 
Phrygia  with  his  uncle  Dardanus,  tliere  instituted 
the  worship  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  and  gave 
his  own  name  to  the  priests. 

CORYBA'NTICK,  adj,  Trom  carybantes.  In- 
flamed with  a  mad  fuiy,  like  the  priests  of 
Cybele. 

The  dhrine  wal  is  no  eorphmiikk  fury,  bat  a  calm 
and  re^ar  heat,  guided  and  managed  by  light  and 
pnidence. 

CORYCOMACHIA,  among  the  ancients,  was 
a  sort  of  exercise  in  which  they  pushed  forwards 
a  ball,  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and  at  its 
return  either  caught  it  with  their  hands,  or  suf- 
fered it  to  meet  their  body. 

CORYLUS,  the  hazel,  a  genus  of  the  poly- 
andria  order,  and  monoecia  class  of  plants ;  na- 
tural order  fiftieth,  amentaces.  male  cal. 
monophyllous,  scale-like,  trifid,  and  unitlorous : 
COR.  none :  stam .  eight.  Female  gal.  diphyl- 
lous  and  lacerated :  no  cor.  two  styles ;  and  an 
egg-shaped  nut.  Mr.  Miller  reckons  three  specie!^, 
other  botanists  only  two.  They  are  all  of  the 
large  shrub  kind,  hardy  and  deciduous;  and 
have  several  varieties  valuable  for  their  nuts,  as 
also  for  their  varieW  in  large  wildernesses  and 
shrubbery  works.  They  prosper  in  any  soil  or 
situation,  and  turn  out  to  good  account  in  cop- 
pices to  cut  as  underw(X)d,  and  as  poles  for 
various  uses,  as  hoops,  spars,  hurdles,  handles  to 
husbandry  implements,  walking  sticks,  fishing 
rods,  &c.  for  which  purposes  tiiey  may  be  cut 
every  fifth,  seventh,  or  eighth  year.  The  best 
method  of  propagating  them  is  by  layers,  though 
thrjT  may  also  be  raised  from  the  nuts. 

CORYMBIUM,  in  antiquity,  an  ornament  of 
hair  worn  by  the  women. 

CoRTMBiuM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
Dogamia  order,  and  syngenesia  class  of  plants ; 
natural  order  forty-ninth,  composite:  cal. 
diphyllous,  uniflorous,  and  prismatical:  cor. 
monopetalous  and  regular :  there  is  one  woolly 
wed  below  each  floret.  Species,  four;  natives 
of  Africa. 
CORYTttBUS,  n.  t.  •>  Lat.  '  Amongst  tha 
Cory'mbiated,  o^f*.  >  ancient  botanists,' 
Corymbi'ferous,  adj.  j  says  Quincy,  '  co- 
tymbus  was  used  to  express  the  bunches  or  clus- 
ters of  berries  of  ivy ;  amongst  modern  botanists 
it  is  used  for  a  compounded  discous  flower, 
^hose  seeds  are  not  pappous,  or  do  not  fly  away 
in  down;  such  are  the  flowers  of  daisies,  and 
common  marygold.'  CorymbiateH  signifies  gar- 
nished with  branches  of  berries.  *  ('->rymbiferous, 
plants  are  distinguished  into  such  as  have  a  ra- 
diated flower,  as  the  sun-flower;  and  such  as 
have  a  naked  flower,  as  the  heinp-agrimony,  and 
mugwort :  to  which  are  added  those  a-kin  here- 
unto, such  as  scabious,  teasel,  thistle,  and  the 
like.*    See  Botany. 

CX)RYNOCARPUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  monogynia  order,  and  pentandria  class  of 
plants:  cal.  a  pentaphyllous  perianth:  cor. 
five  roundish,  erect,  and  hollow  petals:  stam. 
five  snbulated  filaments  arising  fi-om  the  base  of 
the  petals :  amth.  erect  and  oblong :  pericarp. 


a  monospermous,  turbinate  clavated  nut    Spa. 
cies,  one  only ;  a  native  of  New  Zealand. 

CORYPHA,  mountain  palm,  or  umbrella 
tree,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  of 
pal  me :  cor.  tripetalous :  stam.  six,  with  one 
pistil :  the  fruit  a  monospermous  plum.  There  are 
two  species ;  the  chief  is  C.  umbracula,  a  native 
of  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  called  codda- 
pana.  It  rises  to  a  considerable  height,  and 
produces  at  the  top  many  lasge  palnuited,  plaited 
leaves,  the  lobes  of  which  are  long,  and  placed 
regularly  round  the  end  of  a  long  spiny  foot-stalk, 
in  a  manner  representing  a  large  umbrella.  The 
flowers  ar^  produced  on  a  branched  spadix,  from 
a  compound  sf>atha;  they  are  hermaphrodite, 
and  each  consists  of  one  petal,  divided  into  three 
'  oval  parts,  and  contains  six  awl-shaped  stamina, 
nirrounding  a  short  slender  style,  crowned  with 
a  simple  stigma.  The  germen  is  nearly  round, 
and  becomes  a  large  globular  fruit  of  one  cell, 
including  a  large  round  stone.  These  plums 
having  a  pleasant  smell  are  esteemed  by  llie 
Indians. 

CORYPHiENA,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  thoiacid.  The  head  is 
declined  and  truncated ;  the  branchiostege  mem- 
brane has  six  rays ;  and  the  back  fin  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  back.    There  are  nineteen 

res,  most  of  them  natives  of  foreign  seas. 
most  remarkable  are  the  blue  and  parrot 
fishes. 

CORYPH^US,  from  leopv^if,  the  top  of  the 
head,  iu  the  ancient  tragedy,  was  the  chief  or 
leader  of  the  company  that  composed  the  chorus. 
Hence  corypheeus  became  a  general  name  for 
the  chief  of  any  company,  corporation,  sect, 
opinion,  &c.  Thus  Cicero  calls  ^eno  the  cory- 
pnsus  of  the  stoics ;  and  Eustatius  of  Antioch 
IS  called  the  coryphaeus  of  the  council  of  Nice. 

CORYVREKAN,  a  dangerous  whirlpool  on 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  between  the  isle  of 
Scarba.and  the  north  point  of  Jura.  Its  vortex 
extends  about  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  at  full  tide 
its  numerous  eddies  form  watery  pyramids, 
which  rise  to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  and, 
bursting  with  the  noise  of  thunder,  overwhelm 
all  smsdl  vessels  that  come  within  the  sphere  of 
its  attraction. 

COS,  or  Coos,  in  ancient  geography,  an  island 
on  the  coast  of  Caria,  in  Asia,  fifteen  miles  west 
of  Halicamassus,  and  seventy  in  compass,  called 
also  Meropis ;  and  hence  Thucydides  joins  both 
names  together,  Cos  Meropis.  It  was  fruitful 
and  produced  good  wine.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Hippocrates,  Apelles,  and  Philctas. 
The  vestes  Coac,  made  of  silk,  were  famous  for 
their  fineness  and  color. 

Cos,  a  town  in  the  above  island,  mentioned  by 
Homer,  and  originally  called  Astypalaea. 

COSCrNOMANCY,  n  «.  kowivov,  a  sieve, 
and  fiavTtuz,  divination.  The  art  of  divination 
by  means  of  a  sieve,  &c.     ' 

CosciNOMANCY,  or  divinatiou  by  a  sieve,  was 
used,  as  appears  from  Theocritus,  to  discover 
the  secrets  of  known  persons,  as  well  as  to  find 
out  the  unknown.  The  sieve  being  suspended, 
after  rehearsing  a  formula  of  words,  it  was  taken 
between  two  fingers  onl^ ;  and  the  names  of  the 
parties  suspected  repeated:  he  at  whose  name 
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the  Bieve  timed,  trembled^  or  thook,  was  re- 
puted guilfj  of  the  evil  in  question.  It  was 
aometimea  aUo  practised  hj  suBpending  the 
sieve  hy  a  thread,  or  fixing  it  to  the  points  of  a 
pair  of  shears,  giving  it  room  to  turxv  and  naming 
the  parties  susp^ted. 

COSE'CA^,  It.  t,  itt  geometry,  the  secant  of 
an  arch,  which  is  the  complement  of  another  to 
ninety  degrees.  , 

COSENAGE,  im  law.  a  writ  that  lies  where 
the  trestiii,  that  is,  the  tdtavus,  the  lather  of  the 
besail,  or  great-grandfather,  being  sebed  in  fee  aft 
his  death  of  certain  lands  or  tenementSy  dies ;  a 
stranger  enters,  and  abates ;  then  shall  his  heir 
have  writ  of  cosenage. 

COSENING,  in  law,  an  offence  whereby  any 
thing  is  done  deceitlully,  in  or  out  of  contracts, 
wluch  eaimot  be  fitly  termed  by  any  especial 
■  name.    Id  the  civil  law  it  is  called  stellionatas. 

COSENZA,  a  town  of  Naj^es,  the  capital  of 
Calabria  Citra,  and  sometimes  giving  name  to 
that  province,  is  built  on  seven  small  hills  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines.  It  is  the  residence  of  a 
royal  governor,  an  archbishop's  see,  and  has  a 
fort.  The  metropolitan  is  the  only  church 
within  tlie  waUs;  bnt  there  are  three  parish 
churches  in  the  suburbs,  and  twelve  convents  in 
the  town.  The  environs  are  beautifiil,  populous, 
and  weU  cultivated,  producing  abondance  of 
corn,  fruit,  oil,  wine,  and  silk.  Cosenxa  has 
often  suffered  by  earthquakes,  particularly  in 
1638.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Crate,  ten  miles 
from  the  sea  coast,  and  150  southeast  of  I^aples. 
Population  about  12,000. 

CO'SHERING,  11. «.  Irish. 

Cc^ermgt  were  vinitations  and  progresset  made  by 
the  lord  and  his  foUowers  among  Ids  tenants ;  wherein 
he  did  eat  them  (as  the  EngUsh  proverb  is)  out  of 
house  and  home.  Domes, 

COPIER,  n.  f .  Old  Fr.  cotmif  from  couldre, 
to  sew.  A  botcher,  says  Johnson ;  but  Minsheu 
defines  it  a  cobbler. 

Bo  yon  make  an  alehouse  of  my  lady's  house,  that 
ye  squeak  out  your  coners'  catches,  without  any  miti- 
gation or  remorse  of  voice  7  Skalupe(ur0,  TwOfith  Night, 

COSIGNITICATIVE,  a^.  from  con  and  sig- 
nificoHve,  *  Having  the  same  meaning. 

CCSINE,  n.  8.  in  geometry,  the  right  sine 'of 
an  arch,  which  is  the  complement  of  another  to 
ninety  degrees. 

COSMETIC,  n.  s.  &  a^,  1     Fr.  cosmetique ; 

Cosmb'tical,  adj.  y  coo/ii|rw^c»    frora 

MVfUfAj  to  adorn.  A  preparation  to  improve 
beauty.  Having  lite  power  of  improving  beauty ; 
beauufying. 

No  better  cotmetkks  than  a  severe  temperance  and 
flurity,  modesty  and  humility,  a  gracious  temper  tnd 
calmness t>f  spirit;  no  true  beauty  without  the  signa- 
tures of  thMe  graces  in  the  very  countenance. 

Rajf  on  the  Onatitn, 

First  robed  m  white,  the  nymph  intent  adores. 
With  head  uncovered,  the  cotmetich  powers.       Pope. 

LIB0T.  Oh,  hang  fortune, — ^let  that  take  its  chance ; 
there  is  a  beauty  in  Lauretta's  simplicity,  so  pure  a 
Uoom  upon  her  charms. 

DocT,  So  there  is,  so  there  is.  You  are  for  beauty 
•a  nataue  made  her,  hey  I  No  artiBdal  graces,  no 
emmttio  vamish,  no  beauty  in  gsain»  bay!     SheridoH* 


CO^MICAL,  «d^.  >     Km^mc.     Renting  to 
Co'snicALEv,  adu.  S  the  worid ;  rising  or  set- 
ting with  the  sun ;  not  acronycal  with  ^e  sun; 
not  acrenycally. 

The  cotmical  ascension  of  a  star  we  term  that,  vhen 
it  artseth.  together  with  the  sun,  or  in  the  same  degree 
of  the  ecliptic  wherein  the  son  abideth. 

Brtmne^t  Vmigaf  Emmn. 

Prom  the  rising  of  this  star  not  ewmieoffy,  that  it, 
with  the  sun,  but  heliacally,  that  b,  its  emenion  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  sacients  coapated  their  csni- 
cular  days.  U. 

COSMO'GONY,  n.  i .  J     Kwffioc  and  yonf. 

CosMo'ooNiST,  n.  i,  J  The  birth  of  the 
world ;  the  creation.  He  who  gives  an  account 
of  the  creation. 

The  world  is  in  its  dotage,  and  yet  the  camogomf 
3r  creation  of  the  world  has  puzzled  phiioeopben  of 
all  ages.  GeUimith. 

The  relation  seems  to  have  been  in  some  mev 
sure  approved  by  the  sacred  GOtmogamst  hinuclf. 

CtKentry. 

COSMO'GRAPHY,  n.  «.-^    Kosusc  and  yptt- 

CosMo'caAPHER,  n.  f.        f  0M.  AdescripuoQ 

Cosmogra'peical,  i  of    the    visible 

CosM ogba'phically,  adv.  3  worid ;  a  science 

showing  the  frame  of  the  universe,  distinct  from 

geography,  which  lays  down  the  situation  and 

boundaries  of  particular  countries.    A  cosmo- 

grapher  is  one  who  is  skilled  in  cosmognphj; 

one  who  writes  a  cosmographical  descriptioa  of 

the  world. 

Tho  aaeicnt  coimographen  do  place  the  dirisioD  of 
the  east  and  western  hemisphere,  that  is,  the  fii* 
term  of  longitude,  in  the  Canary  and  Fortunate  !»• 
lands,  conceiving  these  parts  the  extremest  hsbitsrisw 
westward.  Bfm9m*i  Vtdgar  Srmm. 

The  terrella,  or  sphericsl  magnet,  oommographie^ 
set  out  with  circles  of  the  globe.  M. 

Here  it  might  see  the  world  without  travel ;  it  being 
a  lesser  scheme  of  the  creation,  natare  contracted,  a 
little  \}otmogirtpkjf,  or  map  of  the  universe.        Smitk. 

COSMOLABE,  from  wktooc,  world,  and  Xa^- 
jSavw,  I  take ;  an  ancient  mathematical  instruneot, 
serving  to  measure  distances,  both  in  the  hetveos 
and  on  the  earth.  The  cosmolabe  is  in  great 
measure  the  same  with  the  astrolabe.  It  is  aiss 
called  pentacosm,  or  the  universal  instrument, 
by  L.  Morgard,  in  the  treatise  upon  it,  printed 
in  1612. 

COSMOPLA'STICK,  fldj.  ico«r^«>c,  an<i '^• 
TtKOQ.    Relative  to  the  formation  of  the  world. 

He  being  no  better  than  a  ootmeplMtiiA  atheiM. 

i/a%w& 

COSMOPOLITAN,  n.  «.  l      Gr.  cosyioc  and 

CosMo'pOLiTE, «.  f .  .  S  sroXirvc-    ^  citi- 

zen of  the  worid ;  one  who  is  at  home  in  emy 
place. 

COSNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Nievre,  and  ci-devant  province  of  Niveniois, 
seated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Loire  and  Noain, 
110  miles  south  of  Paris.  Anchors  for  ships  art 
made  here ;  and  its  cutlery  wares  and  gloves  art 
much  esteemed.    Population  4700. 

COSSPORE,atown  and  small  district  of  Hin- 
dostan,  tributary  to  the  Birmans,  bounds  the  dis- 
trict of  Selhat  in  Btagal  on  the  east.    Gold  if 
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ibund  in  some  of  its  mines:  Great  part  of  tbe 
trade  between  Bengal  and  Assam  forroeriy 
passed  through  this  fSaoe.  The  inhabitants  ase 
Uindoosy  guremed  by  their  omt  rajah. 

COSSACKS.    See  Dov  and  Russia,  Sou- 
th ekh. 

CORSET,  n.  s.    A  lamb  brought  up  withoat 
the  dam. 

Aad  if  thoa  wilt  bewail  my  wovfo]  teen, 
I  shall  thee  give  yda  ctmei  for  thy  paiae. 

Speiuer,  Shepher^i  Calendar, 
COtolMBAZAR,  a  considerable  manufao- 
turing  town  of  Bengal,  adjoining  the  southern 
suburbs  of  MoorshedabaA.  It  is  situated  on  the 
south-east  bank  of  the  Bhagarutty,  and  has  both 
English,  -Dutch,  and  French  factories.    Silk  and 

Early  in 


What  they  had  fimdly  wbftad,  proved  afterwaids  Co 
their  etM^  over  trne.        KmfKa^  MuUnry  of  the  7irJb. 
And  wilt  thoQ,  O  cruel  boast ! 
Put  poor  nature  to  such  oosij 
0 !  'twill  undo  oar  comflMia  motha 
To  be  at  chaiga  of  each  another. 

Let  foreign  prmces  vainly  boast 
The  rode  effects  of  pride  and  eoei 
Of  vaster  fabricks,  to  which  they 
Contribute  nothing  bat  the  pay. 
Nor  have  the  frogaller  mnm  ef  foitane  any  reaeon 
to  object  the  ooifh'Mv;   since  ihey  frequently  pay 
deaser  for  less  advmtageoiia  pleasures. 

GkmeiOe'M  Seepeii. 
It  is  strange  to  see  any  eoclesiastisal  pile,  not  by 
ecelesiastieal  eofl  oe  iaBmence,  rising  above  groond  ; 
especially  in  an  age  in  jrhich  men's  months  are  open 


WaUer. 


cotton  stockings  are  its  staple  articles. 

the  eighteenth  century  the  }^asl  India  Company    against  the  chorcfay  but  their  hands  shut  towards  it 

paid  25,000  rupees  for  the  liberty  of  forming  their  lotah's  « — 

establishment  here;  but  it  was  not  till  1742, 

that  they  obtained  permission  to  fortify  it.    It 

was  taken  and  plundered  in  1756  by  the  nuwab 

Suraje  Addouleh.    The  vicinity   abounds  with 

mulberry  trees  and  game,  and  is  watered  by  the 

Bhagarutty,  Jellingy,  and  Ganges  rivers.    « 

COSSOVA,  an  extensive  pUun  between  BuU 
garia  and  Rascia,  memorable  tor  two  great  battles 


It  is  to  be  reSMinbered,  that  ao  oiaA  borrows  mo- 
neytor  pays  use,  out  of  mere  pleasure ;  it  is  the  want  of 
money  drives  men  lo  that  trouble  and  charge  of  bor- 
rowing i  and  proportionably  to  this  want,  ao  will  every 
One  have  it,  whatever  price  it  co$t  him.  Locke, 

The  dagger  and  poison  are  always  in  readiness  ; 
but  to  bring  the  action  to  extremity,  and  then  recover 
all,  will  require  the  art  of  a  writer,  and  coil  him  many 

Vryden. 


fought  on  it,  viz.  1st.  between  Lazarus  prince  of   *P*"B'  .,   .  u  *      j   i 

S«lta  and  Amurath  I. ;  and,  2d.  betwien  John       -fclu'iTi.w'JIl^;.^^^™."'^ 
,*      .    ,  J   ii«  <       '     TT      •    1.  .L     r     I.-  I.         ohonld  wm  his  supper  at  our  common  ootf. 


Huniades  and  Mahomet  II. ;  in  both  of  which 
the  Turks  were  victorious. 

OST,  V.  n.  &  n.  s.^  Arm.  coiut ;  Welsh, 
Co'sTLESS,  A^'.  I  cost;  old  Fr.  corezti  ; 
Co'sTUNESs,  n.  f .  i  Ital.  co$to ;  Ger.  &  Dut. 
Co'sTLY,  adj.  J  kott ;  Swed.  kotta ;  Lat. 

ttmito.  To  M  purchased  for  or  with  a  price* 
The  price  of  a  thing ;  luxury ;  expense ;  detri- 
ment In  law,  used  in  the  plural,  tne  expense  of 
a  suit.  Costly  is  high  priced ;  expeosiTe ;  sump* 
tuous. 

Have  we  eaten  at  all  of  the  king's  eoet ;  or  kath  ha 
given  OS  any  gift?  2  Samml  xix.  42« 

And  of  a  mirthe  I  am  right  now  bethought. 
To  don  you  ase,  and  it  shall  coste  yon  nought. 

Chaucer,     Prol.  to  Can*,  Teia. 
And  thoughe  it  have  sotted  me,  yit  wol  I  do  Bin 
peyn. 
For  to  pike  hir  purs  to  nyghte,  and  win  my  eeet  ageyn. 

Id.     Cant.   Taiet, 
For  living  wit,  I  weece,  cannot  display 
The  roiall  riches  and  exceeding  coit. 
Of  every  pillour  and  of  every  post. 
Which  all  of  purest  bullion  fruned  were. 

Spemer,     Faerie  Queene. 
And  an  the  floore  was  underneath  their  feet 
Be«predd  with  coetlff  Scarlett  of  great  name.  Jtf. 

While  he  found  his  daughter  maintuned  without 
hb  eeel,  be  waa  content  to  be  deaf  to  any  noise  of  in- 
fainy.  Sidnejf, 

Thoui^  not  with  caiioas  eeitfiwew,  yet  with  cleanly 
— fBcieaey,  it  entertained  me.  M 

Why  doet  thou  pine  within,  and  suffer  dtaith, 
Paintiag  the  oatwaid  walls  so  eoetljf  gay  t 
Whyao  large  coet,  having  so  short  a  lease. 
Dost  thoa  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend  ? 

Shalapeare.    Stnmei  calvi. 

I  dwU  Bsver  haM  that  maa  my  friend, 
Whoae  tottgoo  shall  ask  me  for  OM  peaay  eas« 
1^  laasom  homa  levolted  MottiaMr. 

Id.    Hem^  IV. 


Id. 


Ad. 


supper  I 
Leave  for  awhile  thy  eottlif  country-scat; 

And,  to  be  great  indeed,  forget 

The  nauseous  pleasures  of  the  great. 

Fourteen  thowasid  pooads  ate  paU  by  Wood  far  the 
purchase  of  his  patent;  what  were  his  other  visible 
cotte,  I  know  not ;  what  his  latent,  is  Vaiiously  ooiueo> 
tuied.  Swift, 

The  chapel  of  St.  Laurence  will  be  perhaps  the  mast 
coetly  piece  of  work  on  the  earth,  when  completed. 

He  is  here  speaking  of  Paradise,  which  he  represents 
as  a  most  charming  and  delightful  place ;  abounding 
with  things  not  only  usefbl  and  convenient,  but  even 
the  moat  rare  and  valuable,  the  most  eoitly  and  de- 
sirable. Wood»ard*9  Nai.  Hie$. 
Thee  could  no  aostty  gem  ensnare. 
No  trinket  to  adorn  thy  hair : 
Ko  Carian  slave  didst  thou  request. 
No  precious  ehain,  no  Tyrian  vest. 
An  ivory  inlaid  table  spread  with  state 

Before  them,  and  lair  slaves  on  every  aide  ; 
Gems,  gold,  and  silver,  formed  the  service  moetly^ 
Mother-of-pearl  and  coial  the  less  ooaf/y 

Bsfron.  DomJmmk 
C06T8,  in  law,  imply  the  expenses  of  a  suit 
recovered  by  the  plaintm,  together  wish  damages. 
Costs  were  not  allowed  by  the  common  law,  the 
amercement  of  the  vanquished  party  being'  his 
only  punishment ;  but  they  are  given  bv  statute. 
Costs  are  allowed  in  Chancery  fi>r  niling  to 
make  answer  to  a  bill  exhibited,  .or  making  aa 
insufficient  answer ;  and  if  a  first  answer  be  certi- 
fied by  a  master  to  be  insufficient,  the  defendant 
u  to  pay  40s. ;  £3.  for  a  second  insafficieat  an- 
swer; £4  for  the  third,  &c.  But  if  the  aiuwer 
be  reported  good,  the  plaintiff  shall  pay  the  de- 
fendant 40s.  costs. 

COST,n.s.    )      Old  Fr.  coite;  Lat.  costo. 
Co'sTAL,  04^'.  )  A  I&  or  side.    Belonging  to 
the  ribs. 

Betwixt  the  eotie  oi  a  ship. 
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Hereby  ue  excluded  all  cetaeeooi  and  eaidlagi- 
AOQS  fishes ;  many  pectinal>  whose  ribs  are  rectilineid  ; 
and  many  coated,  which  have  their  ribs  embowed. 

BrmoneU  Vulgar  Errtnan, 

COSTA  (Chiistopher),  a  celebrated  botanist 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  bom  in  Africa.  His 
fethcr  was  a  native  of  Portugal.  Christopher, 
to  perfect  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  simples, 
went  into  Asia,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but 
found  means  to  make  his  escape,  and  after  seve- 
cal  voyages,  practised  physic  at  Burgos.  He 
wrote,  1  A  Treatise  on  Indian  Drugs  and  Medi- 
cines. 2.  His  Voyages  to  the  Indies.  3.  A 
book  in  praise  of  Women ;  and  other  works. 

Costa  Fytrtaco  de  Memdoca  (Hippolyto 
Joseph  da),  a  Portuguese  freemason,  and  latterly 
charge  d'affaires  for  Brasil  in  England,  was  ba- 
chelor of  divinity  and  doctor  of  laws  in  the  uni- 
Teisity  of  Coimbia.  He  fled  to  England  from 
the  prison  of  the  inquisition,  and  published  in 
1811,  a  work  in  2  vols.  8vo,  containing  A  Nar- 
rativt  of  the  Persecution  of  the  Author,  a  native 
of  Colonia  da  Sacramento,  on  the  River  La  Plata, 
imprisoned  and  tried  at  Lisbon,  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion, for  the  pretended  crime  of  Freemasonry. 
His  book  comprises  the  statutes  of  the  holy  office ; 
but,  though  frequent  allusions  are  made  to  his 
escape  from  captivity,  the  singular  mode  in  which 
it  vras  effected  is  omitted.  This  has  been  thus 
supplied : — '  The  door  of  the  cell  in  which  Da 
Costa  was  confined  opening  into  a  hall,  which 
was  the  centre  of  the  prison,  he  had  oppor- 
tunities for  remarking  that  the  daily  labors  of 
his  jailors  terminated  with  throwing  a  bundle  of 
keys  on  a  table  where  a  lamp  was  left  burning. 
By  patience  and  perseverance  with  abundant  ex- 
ercise for  circumspection,  in  the  consciousness 
of  spies,  by  daylight,  through  apertures  in  the 
walls  and  ceiling  of  his  cell,  he  succeeded  in 
forming,  out  of  an  old  pewter  plate,  a  key  which 
would  unlock  its  door.  Upon  making  his  final 
attempt,  the  bundle  of  keys  proved  to  be  a  pro- 
per collection  for  threading  the  entire  labyrinth, 
not  excepting  the  outer  gate.  Besides  the  keys 
and  lamp,  there  was  a  book,  containing,  among 
other  recoMs,  the  minutes  of  his  own  repeated 
examinations.  This  he  took  with  him,  and 
carefully  closing  and  locking  every  door  after 
him,  he  made  his  way,  without  interruption,  to 
the  outside  of  the  prison  walls.  It  was  necessary 
for  him  to  remain  six  weeks  secluded  and  dis- 
guised in  the  neighbourhood,  before  he  could 
Tenture  to  take  shipping,  as  every  bark  in  the 
port  and  on  the  neighbouring  coasts  was  sub- 
jected to  the  unremitting  scrutiny  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  inquisition ;  and  in  the  course  of  their 
victim's  rides  on  horseback,  he  frequently  recog- 
nised these  his  old  acquaintance  engaged  in  their 
search  after  him.  At  lengdi  he  took  his  depar- 
ture from  Portugal,  and  reached  Englancl  in 
safety,  bringing  with  him  the  book  and  keys  of 
the  inquisitors,  as  trophies  of  his  success.'  M. 
da  Costa  published  also  in  London,  the  Correio 
Braziliense,  a  monthly  magazine  in  the  Portu- 
guese language,  and  a  small  ingenious  tract  on 
the  Origin  of  Building.  He  died  in  the  begin- 
Din|  of  1824,  at  Kensington. 

Costa  Rica,  i.  e.  the  rich  coast,  a  province  of 
the  new  state  of  Guatimala,  in  what  was  formerly 


Spanish  North  America,  bonndcd  on  die  south- 
east by  Veragua,  and  extending  from  the  Spa- 
nish Main  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  east  and  west 
It  is  a  very  mountainous  district,  and  hot  little 
known  to  Euroueans ;  but  is  said  to  contain 
some  consideraole  mines  of  the  precious  metals, 
and  to  be  very  fertile  in  some  parts  in  cocoa  and 
pasturage.  The  commerce  consists  of  cattle, 
hides,  wax,  and  honey.  The  capital  is  Carthage, 
and  it  has  several  good  ports  on  the  Pacific. 

COSTANZO  (Angelo  di),an  Italian  historian 
and  poet,  lord  of  CaUlupo,  was  bom  in  1507,  of 
a  noble  and  ancient  family  of  Naples,  and  died 
about  1591.  He  wrote,  1.  A  History  of  Napltt, 
from  1250  to  1489 ;  the  best  edition  of  which  is 
thatof  Aquila,in  1582,  in  folio,  very  scarce.  2. 
Italian  Poems,  which  are  esteemed,  and  hare 
had  several  editions. 
CaSTARD,  n.  f .  \     From   coster,  a 

Co'sTARD-MONOER,  n.  f .  Shcad,  says  John- 
Co'sTER-MONOEa,  11.  f .  J  SOU,  in  which  be 
follows  Skinner.  The  Ency.  Met  however, 
affirms,  that  there  is  no  authority  for  the  word 
coster.  Costard  is  the  head;  an  apple  round 
and  bulky,  like  the  head.  Costard-monger, 
with  wl^ch  coster-monger  is  synonymous,  is  a 
dealer  in  apples;  a  fruiterer. 

Take  him  over  the  eoatard  with  the  hilt  of  thy 
sword.  Shakqtear»,  RitAarilli. 

The  wilding,  aatard,  then  the  well-known  pom- 
water.  Dngta^ 
Hell  rail  like  a  nide  < 


Many  coontry  vicars  are  driven  to  shifts;  and  if 
onr  greedy  patrons  hold  os  to  such  oonditionB,  they 
will  make  ns  tarn  cortairdrmimgen,  graaiers,  or  leQ' 
ale. 


C08TABD  (George),  a  clergyman  of  the  d^nrch 
of  England,  and  author  of  several  learned 
works,  was  bom  about  1710.  He  was  edocated 
at  Wadham  College,  Oxford ;  and  took  the  de- 
gree of  M.  A.  in  1733.  He  was  first  appointed 
curate  of  IsHd,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  publi^ed,  in 
1747,  some  Observations  on  the  Book  of  Job, 
8vo.  In  1750,  Two  Dissertations:  1.  On  the 
meaning  of  Job,  chap.  zlii.  ver.  11.  2.  On  the 
Signification  of  the  Word  Hermes.  In  1762  he 
published,  in  8vo,  at  Oxford,  Dissertationes  11. 
Critico-Sacrs,  quarum  prim4  explicatnr,  Eiek. 
xiii.  18.  Alteravero,  2Reg.x.  22.  In  1755  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Birch,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  respecting  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  sphsra  barbanca.  Some  time  after, 
he  published  a  second  edition  of  Dr.  Hyde's 
Historia  Religionis  veterum  Persanun,  eonin>- 
que  Magorum;  which  was  printed  under  his  iiH 
spection  at  Ae  Clarendon  Press.  Mr.  Costard's 
extensive  learning  having  now  recommended  him 
to  the  notice  of  lord  Chancellor  Nordiington,  be 
obtained  in  1764,  the  vicarage  of  Twickenham  in 
Middlesex,  in  which  situation  he  oontinued  till 
his  death.  In  1767  he  published,  in  one  vol. 
4to.  The  History  of  Astronomy,  with  its  applica- 
tion to  Geography,  History,  and  Chronology; 
occasionally  exemplified  by  the  Globes.  In  1778 
he  published,  in  8vo,  a  Letter  to  Nathanid  Bras- 
sey  Halhead,  esq.  containii^  some  Remaiks  on 
his  Preface  to  the  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws.  This 
appean  to  ha>e  been  the  last  of  his  separate  pub- 
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Ijations ;  but  he  wrote  aeveial  papers  io  the  Phi- 
losophical Tiansactions*  on  astronomical  and 
chnmological  subjects.  Mr.  Costard  died  Janu- 
aiy  10th,  1782.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive 
learning,  and  eminently  skilled  in  Grecian  and 
oriental  literature. 
CCrSTI  VE,  adj,  7  Fr.  constipe  ;  Lat.  con- 
0)'sTiv£NESS,  n.  4. 3  itipotus,  HaYing  the  in- 
testinal excretions  hardened  and  obstructed; 
backward  in  speech  or  composition ;  apt  to  be- 
Qome  bound  up;  stiff;  formal.  Costiveness  is, 
ao  obstructed  state  of  die  intestinal  canal ;  cold- 
ness; formality;  tardiness  of  expression,  either 
oial  or  written. 

Wben  the  paasage  of  the  gall  becomet  obstnieted, 
rht  body  grows  ootHoe,  and  the  excrements  of  the 
Mlj  white.  Browns, 

Ceitkami  has  ill  effecU,  and  is  hard  to  be  dealt 
vith  by  phyaick ;  pQigiag  medicines  rather  increasing 
thtt  removing  the  evil.  Loeke  on  Eduoatiom 

While  faster  than  his  cotlme  brain  indites, 
Philo's  quick  hand  in  flowing  letters  writes  ; 
Uis  case  appears  to  me  like  honest  Teagne's, 
When  he  was  ran  away  with  by  his  legs.       Prkr. 
Clay  in  dry  seasons  is  eoiTias,  hardening  with  the 
«n  and  wind,  till  unlocked  by  industry^  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  air  and  heavenly  inflnences. 

Mortimer's  Hmhamdry. 
Yoa  most  be  frank,  but  without  indiscretion  ;  and 
cUe,  but  without  being  ootiioe.  CheHerfidd. 

A  reverend  disputant  of  the  same  eottmenen  in  pub- 
lic elocution  with  mysell  Wakefield 

CaSTMARY.    A  herb.    See  Tanacetum. 

Tha  purple  hyacinth,  and  fresh  coitmary, 

Speiuer,  VirgiPs  Gnat. 
CO'STREL,  n.  f.    Supposed  to  be  derived 
fiOTB  coster.     A  bottle. 

COSTUME,  n.  f.  Old  Fr.  and  It.  costume ; 
low  Lat  costuma,  DistinctiTe  dress,  habit,  or 
character. 

CDSTUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  onler,  and  monandria  class  of  plants;  natu- 
ral order  ei^i^hth,  scitamines :  cor.  interior,  in- 
flated and  ringent,  with  tlie  under  slip  trifid. 
"n^ere  is  but  one  species,  viz.  C.  Arabicus,  a  na- 
tive of  the  Indies.  The  root  was  formerly  in 
Mne  esteem  as  an  attenuant,  and  serviceable  in 
wreal  complaints ;  but  it  is  npw  rarely  pre- 
scribed, or  met  within  the  shops. 

COSUFFERER,  n.  «.  from  con  and  sufferer. 
A  companion  in  suffering. 
Sboold  as  eo-eufferen  commiserate.  Wjfcherly. 

CO-SUPREME,  n.  s.  from  con  and  supreme. 
One  who  shares  in  supremacy. 

The  phenix  and  the  dove, 
(khMpremei  and  stars  of  love. 

Shahtpeare,  Pass,  Pilgrim, 
C(yT,n.i,  ^      Goth,    kot;    Ang.-Sax. 

Cote,  n.  f .  cot,  cote ;  Welsh,  cwt,    A 

Co'tland,  n.  s.  small  dwelling;  a  hut;  a 
Co|tswolo,  n.  s.  mean  habitation ;  a  place 
Co'ttage,  n.  f.  I  for  sheep  or  doves  to  live 
Co^TTAOED,  adj.  j  in.  In  the  last  sense,  cote 
Co'ttage  LT,  a/^.  is  the  word  commonly 
CoVtager,  n.  f.  used.  CotUge  is  syno- 
Co^TTER,  or  nymous  with  cot,  except 

Co'ttier,  n.  f .    J  in  as  &r  as  relates  to  doves 
Vol.  VI. 


and  sheep.  A  cottager,  cotter,  or  cottier,  is  one 
who  resides  in  a  cot,  or  cottage.*  Gotland  is 
land  attached  to  his  dwelling.  •  In  law,  however, 
cottager  is  the  technical  description  of  one  that 
lives  on  the  common  without  paying  rent,  and 
without  any  land  of  his  own.'  Cotswold,  from 
Ang.-Sax.  cote,  a  cottage,  and  pold,  a  place  void 
of  wood,  signifies  sheepcotes  in  an  open  country, 
and  from  fiiis  the  Cotswold  hills,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, have  their  name. 

Hesekiah  made  himself  stalls  for  all  manner  of 
beasts,  and  eets  for  flocks.         2  Chronicles  xxxii.  28. 

The  sea  coast  shall  be  dwellings  and  cottages  for 
shepherds,  and  folds  for  flocks.  Zeph.  ii.  6. 

Wher  ther  was  swiche  a  congregatioun 
Of  pepfe,  and  eke  so  strait  of  herbergage. 
That  they  ne  fbunde  as  moche  as  a  cotage 
^n  which  they  bothe  might  ylogged  be. 

Chaucer,     Cant.  Tales. 

Which  hardly  doen,  at  length  she  gon  them  pray. 
That  in  their  cotage  small  that  night  she  rest  her  may. 
Spmser.  Faerie  Qmene, 

To  things  of  riper  season  self  applyd. 
And  learned  of  timber  lighter  cotes  to  frame. 
Such  as  might  save  my  sheep  and  me  from  shame. 
Id.  Shepherd's  Calendar. 
They  were  right  glad  to  take  some  comer  of  a  poor 
cottage,  and  there  to  serve  God  upon  their  knees. 

Hooker. 
The  self-same  sun  that  shines  upon  his  court 
Hides  not  his  visage  from  our  cottage,  but 
Looks  on  both  alike.      Shaktpeate,     Winier*s  TaU. 

Besides,  his  cot,  his  flocks,  and  bounds  of  feed 
Are  now  on  sale ;  and  at  our  sheep  cot  now, 
Byreasonof  his  absence,  there  is  nothing 
That  you  will  feed  on.  Id.     As  You  lAke  It» 

The  husbandmen  and  plowmen  be  but  as  their  work* 
folks  and  labourers ;  or  else  mere  cottagers,  which  are 
but  housed  beggars.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

Let  the  women  of  noble  birth  and  great  fortunes 
nurse  their  children,  look  to  the  affairs  of  the  house^ 
visit  poor  cottages,  and  relieve  their  necessities. 

Bishop  Taylor. 

They  envy  others  whatever  they  enjoy  of  estates, 
houses,  or  ornaments  of  life,  beyond  their  tenuity  or 
eottagely  obscurity.  Id, 

nimself  goes  patched  like  some  bare  oottyer^ 
Lest  he  might  ought  the  future  stock  appeyre. 

HaU. 
5t  is  difficult  for  a  peasant,  bred  up  in  the  obscuri- 
ties of  a  cottage,  to  fancy  in  his  mind  the  splendors 
of  a  court.  Souths 

Is  it  reasonable,  that  the  eldest  brother,  because  he 
has  the  greatest  part  of  his  father's  esUte,  should 
thereby  have  a  right  to  take  away  any  of  his  younger 
brothers'  portions  ?  or  that  a  rich  man  who  possessed 
a  whole  country,  should  from  thence  have  a  right  to 
seize;  when  he  pleased,  the  cottage  and  garden  of  his 
poor  neighbour?  Locke 

A  stately  temple  shoou  within  the  skies ; 
The  crotchets  of  their  cot  in  columns  rise ; 
The  pavement,  polished  marble  they  behold ; 
The  gates  with  sculpture  graced  the  spires  and  tiles 
of  gold.  D^den.  Baiueis  and  Philemon, 

Beneath  our  humble  coMb^  let  us  baste. 
And  here,  unenvied,  rural  dainties  taste. 

Pope's  Odyssey^ 

The  most  ignorant  Irish  oettager  will  not  sell  his 
cow  for  a  gioat.  SwU^s  Addrm  to  Ptwhmnmt. 

2N 
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As  Jove  vouchsafed  oa  Ida's  top,  'tis  said. 
At  poor  Philemon's  cot  to  take  a  bed.  Fenton, 

Even  humble  Harling's  cottaged  vale 
Shall  learn  the  sad  rcpeited  tale. 

And  bid  her  shepherds  weep.  CoUuu. 

The  cottage-cnn  at  early  pilgrim  bark ; 
Crowned  with  her  pail  the  tripping  miU-maid  sings  \ 
The  whistling  ploughman  stalks  afield,  and,  hark! 
Bowu  the  rough  slope  the  ponderous  waggon  rings. 

Beattie. 
Our  humble  cot,  and  hamely  fare. 
Ye  freely  shall  partake  it. 

That  gallant  badge,  the  dear  cockade, 
Ye're  welcome  for  the  sake  o't.  .  Burnt, 

The  power,  incensed,  the  pageant  will  detetC, 

The  pompous  strain,  the  sacerdotal  stole ; 
But  haply,  in  some  cottage  far  artart. 

If  ay  hear,  well  pleased,  the  language  of  the  soul ; 
And  in  his  book  of  life  the  inmates  poor  enrol. 
Then  homeward  all  Uke  of[  their  several  way ; 
The  youngling  cottagen  retire  to  rest.  Id, 

Yon  cottager,  who  weaves  at  her  own  door. 
Pillow  and  bobbins  all  her  little  store ; 
Content  though  mean,  and  cheerful  if  not  gay. 
Shuffling  her  threads  about  the  livelong  day. 
Just  earns  a  scanty  pittance,  and  at  night 
Lies  down  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  light. 

Cowper, 
The  poorest  peasant  of  the  poorest  soil. 
The  child  of  poverty,  and  heir  to  toil. 
Early  from  radiant  Love's  impartial  light. 
Steals  one  small  spark  to  cheei'  his  world  of  night : 
Bear  spark!  that  oft  through  winter's  chilling  woes. 
Is  all  tlie  warmth  his  little  cottage  knows.      Sheridan. 

And  from  the  sheep-coto  in  the  dell. 
Soft  tinkling  chimes  the  wether's  bell  *, 
Accordant  to  the  cheerful  strain 
Of  milk-maid  blithe,  and  whistling  swain. 

Htiddetford. 
The  roofless  cot  decayed  and  rent. 

Will  scarce  delay  the  passer  by ; 
The  tower  by  war  or  tempest  bent. 
While  yet  may  frown  one  battlement 

Demands  and  daunts  the  stranger's  eye  : 
Each  ivied  arch,  and  pillar  lone. 
Pleads  hanghtUy  for  glories  gone. 

Bjfron,     The  Giaam, 
Cot,  or  Cott,  n.  f.  Old  Fr.  coete,  coite,  coii^. 
A  small  bed ;  a  child's  cradle;  a  hammock. 

Their  beds  axe  cote  of  two  feet  height,  on  four  low 
posts,  strengthened  with  girfh-weh.      Sir  T,  Herbert. 
Cot,  or  Cott,  n.  s.  Low  Lat.  cota.    A  little 
boat. 

Divert  discourses  in  their  way  they  spent ; 
Mongst  which  Cymochles  of  her  questioned 
Both  what  sha  waa,  and  what  that  usage  ment. 
Which  in  her  eoit  she  daily  practixed  f  , 

Spenaer,  Faerie  Queeme, 
Cot,  n.  s .  An  abridgment  of  cotquean.  See 
CoTQUEAN ;  also  a  cade  lamb. 
Cot,  '^  At  the  end  of  the  names  of  placet. 
Cote,  Scome  generally  from  the  Sax.  ooc,  a 
CoaT.  J  cottage. 

COTABAMBA,  a  province  of  Peru,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Abancaj,  south 
by  that  of  Cbilques  y  Masques,  west  by  that 
of  Chumbivilcas,  and  north-west  by  that  of  Aima- 
raez,  being  seventy-five  miles  long  east  and  west, 
and  twenty-fiye  wide  from  north  to  south.  It 
is  of  cold  temperature,  being  hugely  occupied  by 


bred  numerous  herds  of  cattle ;  and  wheat,  mttie, 
and  pulse  are  abundant.  A  plant  is  (bond  here, 
from  the  tendrils  of  which  are  fiibricated  cords, 
and  very  strong  ropes.    Population  10,000. 

COTANGENT,  n.  s.  in  geometry,  the  tan- 
gent of  an  arch  which  is  the  complement  of  ano- 
'Sier  to  ninety  degrees. 

CoTEf  V.  a.  Fr.  coU.  It  seems  to  signify,  siys 
Johnson,  the  same  as  to  leave  behind;  to  ofer- 
pass.  And  so  it  does  in  some  instances.  But  it 
appears  also  to  have  the  meaning  of  going  side 
by  side  with ;  for  ^  the  Ketam  nom  Parnassus 
we  find,  -^  Marry,  we  presently  coUd  and  out- 
stript  them ;'  which  implies,  first,  equalling,  smi 
then  overpassing. 

Words  her  worth  had  proved  with  deeds. 
Had  more  ground  been  allowed  the  race,  and  ettrd 
far  his  steeds.  ChmpmamU  /M 

We  eoted  them  on  the  iray,  tad  hither  are  thsy 
coming*  Biakepeare.  BamUt, 

Cote,  v*  a-  The  ancient  mode  of  spelUng,  to 
quote. 

Cote,  in  coursing,  the  advantage  one  grn- 
hound  has  over  another,  vrfaen  he  runs  by  tbe 
side  of  it,  and,  putting  before  it,  gives  the  hare  a 
turn. 

CdTE  d'Or,  a  department  of  France,  bounded 
oy  those  of  Aube  on  the  north.  Upper  Mame  on 
the  north-east.  Upper  Saone  on  the  east.  Jura  on 
the  south-east,  Saone  and  Loire  on  the  south,  and 
Nievre  and  Yonne  on  the  west.  It  is  chiefly 
formed  out  of  the  ci-devant  province  of  Burgundy. 
Its  form  is  an  irregular  oval,  sixty-five  miles  kwfr 
from  north  to  south ;  and  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  broad  from  east  to  west  Dijon  is  dti 
capital. 

COTELERIUS  (John  Baptist),  fellow  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  Regius  Greek  professor,  was  bocn 
at  Nismes  in  1627.  He  made  a  collection  of  the 
Cathers  who  lived  in  the  apostolic  age,  which  he 
published  at  Paris  in  two  volumes  folio,  in  1673, 
reviewed  and  corrected  from  several  MSS.  He 
also  published  the  first  volume  of  Monumenli 
Ecclesiae  Grsece ;  a  collection  of  Greek  tracts  oat 
of  the  libraries  of  the  king  and  M.  Colbert,  which 
had  never  been  published  before  :  to  both  these 
works  he  added  a  Latin  translation  and  notes. 
He  intended  a  farther  prosecution  of  this  woii; 
but  his  intense  studies  broke  his  constitution,  and 
deprived  him  of  life  in  1686. 

COTFMPORARY,  n.  s.  Ic  odj.  Ut.  ctm^ 
temfUi.  One  who  lives  at  the  same  period. 
Living  at  the  same  time ;  coetaneous ;  conten- 
porary.    See  Contbmpoeaet. 

What  wonld  not,  to  a  rational  man,  tiiliwfwi 
with  the  first  voucher,  have  appeared  probable,  is  bov 
Qsed  as  certain,' because  several  have  aince,  from  hia, 
■aid  it  one  after  another. 

We  now  find  to  mneb-  aitifiee 
rarist  who  only  follow  rude  and  nntanght  natuTC. 

Spm. 

COTERELLUS,  andCoTAaius,  both  sigai^i 
according  to  Spelman  and  Du  Fretne,  a  serrik 
tenant ;  but  in  Doomsday  and  other  ancient  MSS. 
there  appears  a  distinction,  as  well  in  their  tenum 
and  quality  as  in  their  name :  for  the  ootarios 
had  a  free  soccage  tenure,  and  paid  a  stated  fins 


mountains  covered  with  snow.  In  the  vafleys  are    or  rent  in  provisions  or  money,  with  some  ooca- 
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tiooal  customary  services ;  whereas  the  coterellus 
seems  to  have  held  in  mere  villenage,  and  his 
person,  issue,  and  goods,  w^re  disposable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  lord. 

COTERIE.  Fr.  coterie.  This  word  has 
altered  strangely  in  its  meaning.  Cotgrwre  and 
'  Sherwood  define  it  to  be,  *  Coropanie,  societie, 
association  of  countiy  people.'  It  now  means  a 
select  party,  particularly  of  ladies ;  a  fashionable 
select  assembly;  and  the  word  is  often  used 
sarcastically. 

Bat  for  th«  children  of  the  <  mighty  motner's/ 

The  woald-be  wits  and  can't-be  geatlemen, 
I  leave  them  to  their  daily  '  tea  is  ready/ 
Snog  coterie,  and  literary  lady.  Byron.  Beppo. 

Why  then  111  swear,  as  poet  Wordy  swore, 
(Becaaae  t^e  world  won't    re^d    hiiD»  always 
snarling) 
That  taste  is  gone — that  lune  is  but  a  lottery, 
DrftWb  by  the  blue-coat  misses  of  a  coterie. 

Id,  Den  Juan. 

COTES  (Roger),  ao  excellent  mathematician 
q(  the  eighteenth  century.  At  seventeen  years 
of  age  he  was  admitted  a  pensioner  of  Trinity 
College  Cambridge.  In  1706  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  astronomy  in  the  professorship 
founded  by  Dr.  Plume,  being  the  first  in  that 
chair.  In  1713  he  pabliiiied  at  Cambridge  in  4to, 
a  second  edition- ot  Newton's  Principia,  with  all 
th«  aathor'a  improvements ;  to  which  he  prefixed 
an  exo^ent  Preface.  He  prepared  several  inefol 
books  for  the  public ;  and  wrote  A  Description 
of  the  Great  Meteor  which  appeared  on  the  dth 
March  1716,  published  in  the  Philosophical 
TfansactioQ«.    He  died  in  1716. 

C(iTt9  9u  NoKo,  or  the  North  Coasts,  a  de- 
partment of  France,  so  named  from  iu situation; 
being  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  British  Chan* 
ael,  on  the  east  by  the  departments  of  Isle  and 
ViUine,  and  on  the  south  and  east  by  those 
of  Morbibao  and  Finisterre.  It  contains  part  of 
the  cinleYaDt  Brittany;  and  extends  sixty-five 
lailes  from  east  to  west,  and  between  twenty-seven 
and  forty-fire  from  north  to  south.  The  super- 
ficial extent  is  abont  2800  scjaare  miles,  and  the 
population  530,000.  Its  chiof  productions  are 
hemp,  ifl^  maize,  and  apples.  The  breed  of 
cattle  is  excellent,  and  the  batter  much  better 
than  in  tbe  interior  of  France,  but  there  are  many 
barren  spots.  The  mineral  productions  are  Itiaa 
sad  iron,  and  the  mann&ciures  Unen  and  woollen 
stufi,  leather,  thread,  and  hardware.  St  Brieux 
is  the  capital. 

COTHURNUS,  a  species  of  boot  or  buskin 
worn  by  hunters,  and  also  by  actors  of  tragedy, 
when  they  represented  the  characters  of  gods  and 
heroes.  They  differed  from  the  sandal,  which 
was  a  mere  sole  tied  about  the  toee  uid  ancles 
with  thongs  and  itmps  of  leather,  while  the 
cothnmns  eovered  the  mot  and  leg  as  high  as  the 
caL^  and  was  ornaqusted  with  gold,  gems,  and 
ivory.  It  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
iEschylos. 

COTICB,  or  CoTisE,  in  heraldry,  is  the  fourth 
part  of  the  bend;  which  with  us  is  seldom  or 
never  boma,  bet  in  couples,  wilh  a  bend  between 
them.    A  bend  thus  boideied  is  said  to  be  co- 


COTI'LLON.    Fr.  cotillon,  a  petticoat.     A 
lively  dance,  usually  danced  by  eight  persons. 
And,  wow !  Tarn  saw  an  unco  sight ! 
Warlocks  and  witches  in  a  dance  \ 
Nae  cotiUion  brent  new  frae  France, 
But  hornpipes,  jigs,  strathspeys,  and  reels. 
Put  life  Mid  mettle  in  their  heels.  BwrtM. 

COTOPAXI.    See  Andes. 

COTQUEAN,  n.  «.  Probably  from  Fr.  co- 
quin,  says  Johnson ;  but  this  does  not  seem  a  very 
happy  derivation.  It  is  a  corruption  of  cuch- 
quean,  a  woman  whose  husband  is  unfaithful  to 
her  bed,  says  Mr.  Gifford.  This  guess,  however, 
is  more  unfortunate  than  Dr.  Johnson's.  A  cot- 
quean  is  one  who  meddles  too  much  with  what 
is  woman's  peculiar  business ;  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  what  this  has  to  do  with  cornuting,  unless 
Mr.  Gifford  means  to  insinuate  that  a  wife 
would  be  tempted  to  violate  her  faith  to  such  a 
husband.  Skinner  is,  perhaps,  nearer  to  the 
truth,  who  thinks  that  it  means  a  cook-quean, 
one  who  meddles  with  the  cookery.  The  quota- 
tion from  Shakspeare  lends  support  to  this  sup- 
position. 

Look  to  the  baked  meau,  good  Angelica  ; 
Spare  not  for  cost. 

Go,  go,  yon  cotquean,  go ; 

Get  yon  to  bed.  Skaktpeare.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

And  make  a  drudge  of  their  uxorious  mat 
Who,  like  a  oot-quean,  freezeth  at  the  rock 
While  his  breecht  dame  doth  man  the  forren  stock. 

HaU. 

Yen  have  given  us  a  livdy  picture  of  husbandf 
hen-packed  :  hot  you  have  never  touched  upon  one 
of  the  quite  different  character,  and  who  goes  by  the 
name  of  ootguetm.  Addiaon. 

COTRONE,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Citerior,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  CrOton,  though 
not  occupying  the  same  extent  of  ground.  It  is 
fortified  with  walls,  and  a  castle  erected  by 
Charles  V.  The  streets  are  dismal  and  narrow. 
Cheese  and  com  are  the  principal  commodities. 
The  annual  export  of  com  is  considerable. 

COTT,  a  sort  of  bed-frame,  suspended  from 
the  beams  of  a  ship  for  the  officers  to  sleep  in  be- 
tween the  decks,  it  is  much  more  convenient  at 
sea  than  either  the  hammocks  or  fixed  cabins; 
being  a  large  piece  of  canvas  sewed  into  the  form 
of  a  chest,  about  six  feet  long,  one  deep,  and  from 
two  to  three  wide.  It  is  extended  by  a  square 
wooden  frame  with  a  canvas  bottom,  equal  to 
its  length  and  breadth,  to  retain  it  in  an  horizon- 
tal position. 

Cottage,  in  law,  is  properly  a  little  house  for 
habitation  without  landfs  belonging  to  it ;  stat.  4 
Edw.  I.  By  a  later  stamte,  31  Eliz.  c.  7,  no 
man  might  build  a  cottage  unless  he  laid  four  acres 
of  land  thereto ;  except  in  market  towns  or  cities, 
or  within  a  mile  of  the  sea,  or  for  the  habitation 
of  laborers  in  mines,  sailors,  foresters,  shepherds, 
&c.  ITiis  remained  in  force  until  15  Geo.  III. 
c.  32,  by  which  it  is  repealed. 

COTTIWAR,  or  Cattivad,  a  district  in  the 
province  of  Gujerat,  Hindostan.  The  inhabitants 
called  Catties  are  Hindoos,  who  adore  the  sun. 
They  are  governed  by  independent  chiefs,  fre- 
quently at  war  with  each  other ;  hut  all  of  whom 
are  tributary  to  the  Mahrattas.  Their  breed  of 
cattle  and  horses  is  highly  esteemed. 
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COTTON,  V.  n.  &  n.  «.•)    Fr,  eoton.  Cotton 
Co'ttony,  or  >  is  the  down  of  the 

Co'ttonous,  adj.  J  cotton    tree ;    the 

cloth  made  from  that  down.  Sec  the  following 
article  and  Gossipium.  To  cotton  means  to  rise 
with  a  nap ;  and,  in  familiar  speech,  to  agree 
well  with.  Cottonous  and  cottony  are,  like  cot- 
ton, full  of  cotton. 

The  pin  ought  to  be  as  thick  m  a  rowling-pin,  and 

coTcred  with  cotiom,  that  iu  hardness  may  not  be  of- 

fensive.  Wueman, 

A  quarrel  will  end  in  one  of  you  being  turned  off, 

in  which  case  it  will  not  be  easy  to  cotton  with  another. 

Swift. 
Round,  and  round,  and  round  they  go  :  MundelU 
■ox,  that  drives  his  oatton-imWt  is  their  enact  proto- 
type— without  an  idea  or  wi«h  beyond  their  circle ; 
Ht,  sleek,  stupid,  patient,  quiet,  and  contented.  Burm. 

So  Arkwright  Uught  from  cotton  pods  to  cull 
And  stretch  in  lines  the  vegetable  wool  ; 
With  teeth  of  steel  its  fibre  knots  unfurled , 
And  with  its  silver  tissue  clothed  the  world.   Darwin. 
Cotton.    In  our  examination  of  this  impor- 
tant subject,  we  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  briefly 
notice  its  botanical  character,  and  then  proceed 
to  a  practical  examination  of  its  general  proper- 
ties and  usefulness  as  an  article  of  commerce. 


as  of  woollen  and  linen  together.*  The  dress  of 
the  ancient  Babylonians  consisted  of  a  tunic  of 
lawn,  which  they  wore  next  to  their  skin.  It 
descended,  in  the  eastern  mode,  to  their  feet, 
and  the  Athenians  wore  long  robes  of  fine 
cotton. 

Three  species  of  cotton  ace  cultivated  in 
Malta;  one  natural  to  the  country,  another 
from  Siam,  and  the  third  of  a  cinDamoa  color, 
called  Antilles  cotton.  These  are  all  sown  in  the 
month  of  April,  and  the  top  of  the  plant  is  cot 
in  the  beginning  of  September,  that  the  fruit 
may  increase  in  size.  It  is  gathered  in  October, 
when  it  begins  to  open,  which  is  a  sign  that  it  is 
then  sufficiently  ripe.  It  is  sown  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  a  hole,  some  inches  deep,  is  made 
in  the  ground,  which  is  afterwards  filled  with 
water,  and  when  it  is  sufficiently  soaked,  the 
seed  is  put  into  it,  and  covered  over,  without 
being  watered  again  until  it  begins  to  shoot  out 
of  the  ground.  The  plant,  when  in  perfection, 
grows  to  the  height  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  in- 
ches, and  blooms  in  the  month  of  August. 

In  the  year  1790  the  planters,  in  the  southern 
States  '^f  America,  begaoi  to  turn  their  attention 
to  the  raising  of  cotton-wool ;  and,  besides  car- 
rying the  cultivation  of  the  article  to  a  great 


The  plant,  or  tree,  that  produces  this  important    extent,  they  produced  qualities  of  cotton  before 


material,  appears  to  be  generally  indigenous  in 
the  tropical  regions.  In  the  Linncan  classifica- 
tion of  plants  it  is  denominated  gossipium,  a 
genus  of  the  class  monadelphia ;  order  polyan- 
dria ;  cal.  double ;  and  of  which  there  are  ten 
species.    It  seems  to  have  been  Unknown  in  £u- 


unknown.  In  the  year  1792  the  quantity  of 
cotton  exported  from  the  United  States  was  only 
138,328  pounds.  At  present,  the  annual  export 
is  supposed  to  be  not  less  than  60,000,000  of 
pounds,  and  the  amount  is  yearly  increasing. 
The  American  cotton-wool  first  brought  to 


lojpe  till  a  comparatively  recent  period,  none  of  this  country  was  very  ill  cleaned  ;  and,  in  con- 
the  Latin  vocabularies  giving  any  definition  of  sequence,  was  for  some  time  indiscriminately 
its  nature  or  properties.  It  is  adverted  to  by  applied  to  the  manufiurture  of  the  coarser  spe- 
Herodotus,  as  growing  in  India.  It  was  found  cies  of  goods.  It  was  soon,  however,  perceived, 
in  Mexico  and  in  Peru  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  that  the  cotton  grown  upon  the  coast,  termed 
invasion,  and  its  manufacture  among  the  Peru-  Sea  Island  cotton,  had  a  finer  and  longer  staple 
vians  was  carried  on  to  some  extent.  than  that  grown  farther  back  in  the  country,  and 

The  generality  of  the  native  West  India  tpe-  known  by  the  name  of  upland  cotton.  But  it 
cies  of  the  plant  are  annuals ;  whilst  those  of  was  not  for  several  years,  and  after  a  succession 
Asia  are  perennial,  both  in  root  and  branch,  of  trials,  that  this  wool  was  ascertained  to  be  of 
rising  in  a  straight  line  about  eight  feet  high,  a  quality,  in  every  respect,  superior  to  the  cotton 
with  leaves  in  five  palmate  lobes ;  but  the  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  Indeed,  it  was  not  he- 
plants  chiefly  propagated  are  of  the  herbaceous  fore  the  year  1796,  that  the  finest  description  of 
species.  The  origin  and  progress  of  its  culture  it  was  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  Bourbon 
in  Asia  is  involved  in  great  obscurity ;  but  it  wool  had  till  then  been  used,  and  which  it  soon 
was,  doubtless,  coeval  with  the  origin  of  those  entirely  supplanted ;  the  second  quality  of  it,  in 
ancient  dynasties  which  excited  the  cupidity  of  like  manner,  supplanting  the  Brasil  wool  in 
Alexander  of  Macedon,  and  its  manufacture  pro-  many  kinds  of  goods  for  which  it  had  been  em* 
gressively  extended  from  the  Indus  to  Cape    ployed. 

Comorin.  The  upland  cotton  is  a  different  species  trom 

Pliny  describes  the  cotton-shrub  as  growing  the  Sea  island,  and  is  separated  with  such  diffi- 
in  the  higher  parts  of  Egypt,  and  '  of  which,'  he  culty  from  the  seed,  that  the  expense  of  deaning 
says,  <  the  Egyptian  priests  were  wont  to  have  this  wool  must  have  put  a  stop  to  its  fiuther  cal- 
surplices  made,  in  which  they  took  a  singular  tivation,  had  not  Mr.  Whitney,  a  gentleman  of 
delight.'  He  also  tells  us,  that  vestments  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1795,  in- 
cotton  were  worn  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  vented  a  machine  by  whidi  the  operation  could 
thai  too,  more  than  a  thousand  years  before  the  be  easily  and  successfully  accompUshed.  There 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  Moses  are  two  qualities  of  this  cotton,  the  one  termed 
speaks  of  robes  of  linen,  and  commands  his  upland  Georgia,  grown  in  the  States  of  Geoigia 
people  '  not  to  wear  a  garment  of  divers  sorts,    and  South  Carolina,  and  the  other,  a  supeiior 
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quality,  nised  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  distinguished  in  the  market  by  the  name  of 
New  Orleans  cotton.  There  was  at  first  a  strong 
prejudice  against  this  wool;  it  was  supposed 
that  it  was  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  did  not  re- 
ceiTe  a  good  color  in  dyeing ;  but  being  found 
suitable  to  different  coarse  fabrics,  its  cultivation 
ihu  so  rapidly  extended,  that,  in  the  year  1807, 
55,018,448  lbs.  of  upland  cotton  were  export- 
ed from  the  United  States. 

Previous  to  the  extended  culture  in  North 
America,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
annual  supply  was  derived  from  Smyrna — say 
6.000,000  to  7,000,000  lbs.  The  culture  in 
Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  Macedon  and  other  parts 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  is  still  considerable,  but 
consumed  chiefly  for  domestic  purposes,  and  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  Europe ;  but  the  little  that 
is  now  brought  to  England  is  used  chietly  for 
candle-wicks.  The  quality  cultivated  in  Egypt 
is  good,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  new  and  im- 
portant feature,  should  the  career  of  the  present 
enterprising  pacha  remain  uninterrupted  for  a 
few  years.  In  addition  to  the  several  kinds  or 
growths  already  enumerated,  the  Isle  of  Bour- 
bon, in  the  Indian  Ocean,  produces  a  very  supe- 
rior kind,  limited  in  quantity,  but  equal  in  value, 
though  spmewhat  different,  to  the  American.  It 
is  probable  also,  from  the  delicacy  of  some  of 
their  fabrics,  that  a  very  superior  kind  is  pro- 
duced in  India  to  any  that  is  imported  thence. 
China  also,  it  is  believed,  produces  a  sort  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  from  which  the  nankeen  cloths  are 
supposed  to  be  made. 

But  neither  the  extent  of  its  growth  in  Ame- 
rica, nor  of  its  manufacture  in  England,  is  so 
mnch  an  object  of  surprise,  as  the  very  short  pe- 
riod in  which  both  have  been  accomplished.  In 
point  of  extent,  the  comparison  with  the  growth 
and  manufacture  of  India,  could  it  be  ascer- 
tained, would  probably  be  found  trifling;  the 
export  uf  the  raw  material  from  Bengal  and 
Bombay,  in  1818,  exceeded  600,000  bales,  chiefly 
to  China,  or  about  230,000,000  to  240,000,000 
of  lbs.,  whilst  the  internal  consumption  pro- 
bably equalled,  if  not  exceeded,  that  quantity. 

It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  culture 
in  the  West  Indies  has  not  decreased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  apparent  decrease  of  importation.  It 
is  true  thai  the  culture  is  very  limited  there,  and 
the  greater  portion  included  under  that  head  is 
from  Demerara ;  it  might  also  be  infened,  from 
Portugal  being  included  with  the  Brasils,  that 
some  plants  are  cultivated  in  Portugal,  which  is 
not  the  case;  under  the  colonial  regime  the 
whole  of  the  produce  of  the  Brasils  was  carried 
to  Portugal,  and  from  thence  re-exported:  at 
the  present  time,  however,  nearly  the  whole 
growth  comes  direct  to  England  from  the  Bra- 
sils; a  comparatively  trifling  proportion  goes 
direct  to  France  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
France  is,  however,  the  only  other  part  of  Europe 
where  the  spinning  of  cotton  is  carried  on  to 
any  extent,  being  in  that  country  about  one- 
third  what  it  is  in  England,  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  whilst  England  indicates  an  in- 
crease, France  indicates  a  decrease;  the  number 
of  bags  in  France,  in  1822,  having  been  190,000, 


and  only  166,000  in  1823 ;  whilst  the  quantity 
in  England,  in  1822,  was  541,000  bags,  and 
576,000  in  1823;  the  quantity  spun  in  all  the 
rest  of  Europe,  collectively,  not  amounting  to 
60,000  bags. 

Till  within  these  tew  years  the  finest  cotton, 
that  was  brought  from  India  and  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  was  comparatively  of  no  use  in  Eng- 
land. Owing  to  its  extreme  delicacy  and  pecu- 
liarity of  fibre,  the  carding  engines  then  in  use 
could  not  be  brought  to  work  it  into  a  state  fit 
for  spinning.  But  the  late  improvements  in  that 
series  of  machinery  which  spinners  call  '  the 
preparation,'  have  obviated  this  difficulty,  and, 
by  enabling  us  to  spin  that  cotton  to  the  degree 
of  fineness  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  have  ren- 
dered our  manufiau^ture  the  wonder  and  en\7  of 
our  rivals. 

We  shall  now,  however,  proceed  to  our 
examination  of  the  earliest  stages  of  iu  manu- 
£gicture. 

The  cotton,  when  collected  from  the  pod,  con- 
tains the  seed,  and  pieces  of  the  husk  by  which 
it  was  enveloped  attached  to  it ;  it  has,  there- 
fore, preparatory  to  being  subjected  to  the  ope- 
ration or  spinning,  to  undergo  a  process  that 
will  divest  it  of  these  superfluous  parts.  The 
ancient  mode  of  effecting  this  was  by  what  is 
termed  bowing  it;  that  is,  exposing  it  to  the 
action  of  a  bow,  about  four  feet  long,  such  as  is 
used  at  the  present  day  by  hatters.  The  pro- 
cess consisted  merely  in  placing  the  cotton  upon 
a  square  table,  with  horizontal  crevices  cut 
through  it,  and  submitting  it  to  the  repeated  action 
of  the  bow,  until  the  dust,  seeds,  and  superfluous 
parts  had  separated  and  fallen  through  the  open- 
mgs.  This  inconvenient  and  desultory  mode 
has  in  modem  times  been  superseded  by  a  far 
more  effectual  and  expeditious  one,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  machine  called  a  gin.  Gins  are  of 
two  kinds,  the  one  called  the  roller-gin,  the  other 
the  saw-gin. 

The  roller-gin  is  represented  in  the  annexed 
diagram.  It  consists  of  two  shallow  fluted  rollers, 
a  and  6,  placed  so  near 
to  each  other,  that  when 
the  cotton  is  thrust 
against  the  line  where 
they  enter  into  contact, 
they  immediately  seize 
hold  of  it  and  draw  it 
in  between  them,  while 
the  seeds  and  other  par- 
ticles, not  being  able 
to  pass  through,  ^l  into 
the  box  K,  and  are,  by 
the  .slanting  direction 
of  its  bottom,  deli- 
vered on  one  side.  The  motion  is  communi- 
cated by  means  of  the  treadle  and  crank,  C  D, 
and  is  equalised  by  the  fly-wheel  £.  The  cotton 
is  presented  to  the  rollers  over  the  board /g, 
and  is  drawn  between  them,  and  delivered  at 
I,  H.  In  South  America  this  kind  of  gin  is 
much  used,  and  a  negro  working  with  one  of 
them  can  clean  from  30  lbs.  to  40  lbs.  weight  of 
cotton  per  day,  which,  however,  is  considered 
heavy  woric^ 
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The  iflto-gin  is  giren  in 
section  in  the  annex^  figure. 
The  cotton  is  thrown  into 
the  receptacle  A  B,  on  that 
side  marked  C  D,  which  is 
formed  of  strong  wires  placed 
parallel  to  each  other,  to  ad- 
mit the  circular  saws  E,  fixed 
on  the  axis  F,  behind  the 
grating,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  apart, 
to  pass  between  them.  By  this  means,  the 
teeth  of  the  saws  seize  hold  of  the  cotton, 
and  draw  it  through  the  bars ;  and  the  seeds  and 
other  superfluous  parts  being  too  bulky  to  pa5s 
through,  remain  oehind,  and  eventually  fall 
through  the  aperture  G.  The  cotton  is  brushed 
from  the  saws  by  a  circular  brush  H,  made  to 
revoWe  rapidly  on  its  axis.  The  motion  is  com- 
municated by  manual,  or  any  other  power  applied 
to  the  axis  F,  upon  one  end  of  which  is  the 
wheel  K,  acting  m  a  pinion,  fixed  to  one  end  of 
the  axis  of  the  brush.  When  the  cotton  arrives 
in  this  country,  it  is  again  submitted  to  the  action 
of  machinery,  for  the  further  separation  of  the 
extraneous  matter,  unless  it  is  to  be  spun  into 
coarse  yam. 

The  first  process  the  cotton  undergoes  in  this 
country,  is  effected  by  means  of  an  instrument 
called  a  picker ;  as  represented  in  the  annexed 
diagram : — 


A  and  B  are  two  rollers,  having  an  endless  cloth 
C  D,  stretched  over  them.  This  cloth  is  called  the 
feeding-cloth,  and  its  upper  surfiice  is,  by  the 
revolution  of  the  rollers,  always  carried  towards 
D.  E  and  F  are  two  fluted  rollers,  which  nearly 
touch  each  other,  and  revolve,  so  that  their 
touching  sutfaces  pass  towards  G  H.  G  H  I K 
are  cylinders,  covered  on  their  outer  surfaces 
with  long  blunt  pins,  making  about  250  revolu- 
tions, in  the  direction  of  the  letters,  per  minute. 
LLis  a  grating  of  wires  for  the  seeds  to  fall 
through,  when  the  cotton  carried  by  the  feeding- 
cloth  is  delivered  by  the  small  rollers  upon  the 
face  of  G  H.  By  the  rapid  revolution  of  G  H, 
the  cotton  is  thrown  against  the  top  O  P,  and  is 
carried  forward  and  delivered  upon  the  cylinder 
I  K,  which  in  like  manner  carries  it  rapidly 
round,  draws  it  over  the  grating,  and  delivers  it 
back  upon  the  lower  fbce  of  G  H,  which  after 
having  drawn  it  over  the  remainder  of  the 
grating,  and  divested  it  of  the  remainder  of  the 
seeds  and  particles  of  dust,  deposits  it  in  the  box 
R  R. 

This  machine  is  liable  to  injure  the  staple  of 
the  cotton,  and  is  therefore  superseded  by  another 
called  a  battery  represented  in  fig.  1.,  plate  I, 
Cotton  Manufacture.  In  tliis  machine,  the 
feeding-cloth  upon  the  rollers  A  and  B  carries 


forward  the  cotton  to  the  rollers  c  and  e,  which 
deliver  it  upon  the  curved  rack  or  gratiDg(/f, 
while  a  scotcherg  A,  revolving  rapidly  on  its  axis, 
strikes  the  cotton  with  its  two  edgesg  and  k,  arid 
divides  it;  at  the  same  time  a  draught  of  air, 
created  by  the  revolution  of  the  fan  I,  blows  Uie 
cotton  forward  over  the  grating  K  K,  divests  it 
of  the  superfluous  parts,  and  ultimately  deposits 
it  in  a  box  at  the  end.- 

Having  thus  described  the  process  of  batting, 
we  may  now  furnish  a  brief  outline  of  the  mani- 
pulations through  which  the  material  passes,  and 
then  examine  the  engines  in  detail. 

Carding  is  that  operation  in  which  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  thread  are  formed.  It  is  per- 
formed by  cylinders  covered  with  wire  cards, 
revolving  with  considerable  swiftness  in  opposite 
directions,  nearly  in  contact  with  each  other,  or 
under  a  kind  of  dome  or  cov^ing,  the  under  sur- 
face of  which  is  covered  with  similar  cards,  whose 
teeth  are  inclined  in  a  direction  opposite  to  those 
of  the  cylinders.  By  this  means  the  separation 
of  almost  every  individual  fibre  is  effected,  emy 
little  knotty  or  entangled  part  disengaged,  and 
the  cotton  spread  lightly  and  evenly  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  last,  or  finishing  qrlinder. 

For  jenny-spinning,  which  is  still  in  use  for 
the  coarser  kinds  of  thread,  the  cardtngs  are 
stripped  off  in  separate  lengths.  The  finishing 
cylmder  is  covered  with  the  ordinary  cards, 
nailed  on  in  stripes  across,  and  the  cotton  cod- 
lained  between  the  margins  or  intervals  of  each 
stripe,  forpis  one  carding,  whose  length  of  coarse 
depends  on  the  width  of  the  engine,  or  cylinder. 
When  stripped  off  by  the  crank  and  comh,  it 
fbrms  a  loose  and  shapeless  film,  which  falling 
on  the  surface  of  a  plain  wooden  cylinder,  the 
lower  half  of  which  revolves  within  a  hollow 
shell  or  casing,  the  cotton  in  its  passage  is  rolled 
up  and  delivered  at  the  other  side  in  perfect  and 
cylindrical  cardings.  For  mule  or  water-spin- 
ning, the  finishing  cylinder  is  covered  with  spi- 
ral, or  fillet-cards ;  and  the  cotton  being  taken 
off  in  one  continued  fleece,  and  contracted  hy 
passing  through  the  funnel  and  rollers,  forms  one 
endless  and  perpetual  carding,  which  is  inter- 
rupted only,  or  broken,  when  the  tin  can  that 
receives  it  is  completely  filled.  In  the  jenny- 
carding,  the  fibres  of  the  cotton  are  disposed 
across,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  card- 
ing ;  in  the  perpetual  carding  they  are  disposed 
longitudinally,  or  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 
and  it  is  this  circumstance  which  renden  the 
carding  destined  for  mule  or  water-spinning, 
inapplicable  to  the  jenny,  and  vice  vcrs^ 

Drawing  and  doubling  is  one  of  the  prepara- 
tory processes  for  which  we  are  indebted  wholly  to 
Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  and  beloi^  exclusively  to 
the  mule,  or  water-spinning.  'Die  doubling,  or 
passing  three  or  four  cardings  at  once  through  a 
system  of  rollers,  by  which  they  arc  made  to 
coalesce,  is  intended  to  correct  any  inequalities 
in  the  thickness  of  the  cardings,  and  also  to  admit 
of  their  being  frequently  drawn  out  or  extended, 
by  passing  through  the  rollers.  The  effect  of  this 
frequent  (hrawing  is  to  dispose  the  fibres  of  the 
cotton  longitudinally,  and  in  the  most  perfcci 
state  of  parallelism.  The  operation  of  carding 
effects  this  in  a  certain  degree;  yet  the  fihrts. 
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thcnigb  tnrtiUel,  tite  not  ^tnigfat,  but  doubled,  as 
may  easily  be  supposed  froin  the  teeth  of  the 
caids  catching  the  nbtes  sotnetimes  in  the  mid- 
die,  which  become  hooked  or  festened  upon 
thein.  Their  disposition  is  also  farther  disturbed 
by  the  taker-off,  or  comb,  trhich  strips  them  from 
the  finishing  cylinder;  and  though  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  a  carding  is  longi- 
tudinal, yet  the^  lire  ddtihled,  bent,  and  inter- 
laced in  such  a  i»ay,  as  to  render  the  operation 
we  aie  now  speaking  of  absolutely  necessary. 
When  the  earnings  have  beto  passed  four  or 
^ft  times  through  the  drawing-frame,  every  fibre 
is  stretched  out  at  full  length,  and  disposed  in 
the  most  even  arid  regular  direction;  and  though 
the  aterage  length  ofa  fibre  of  cotton  is  not  twci 
inches,  yet  th«  finished  drawiiig,  as  these  pre- 
pared cardirigs  are  now  termed,  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  lock  of  Jersey  wool,  whose 
fibres,  six  or  ieight  times  as  long  as  those  of  cot- 
ton, hate  been  carefhll^  and  smoothly  combed. 

Romng  is  that  operation  by  which  the  prepared 
cotton,  as  it  Mmes  from  the  carding-engine,  or 
drawing-frame,  is  twisted  into  a  loose  knd  thick 
thread,  and  wound  upon  a  spindle  or  bobbin. 
Id  mule,  or  twist-spinning,  the  prepared  carding 
or  drawing,  as  it  is  terhied,  is  again  passed 
through  a  system  of  rollers,  and  is  twisted,  either 
by  a  rapidly  tevolting  can,  into  which  it  is 
deli?erea  from  the  rollers,  or  by  a  fiy  and  spindle 
similar  to  those  of  the  fiax-wneel ;  in  the  latter 
case  it  is  wound  on  the  bobbin  by  the  machine ; 
in  the  former  it  is  received  in  the  conical  can  in 
which  it  acquires  the  twist,  and  is  afterwards 
wound  upon  bol>bins  by  children.  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright  always  employed  the  revolving  can, 
and  it  is  Still  employed  in  many  of  the  first  mills 
in  the  ccyuntry.  The  roving-frame,  with  fly  and 
spindle,  which  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  the 
twist-firame  of  Sir  Richard,  is  now  however  very 
generally  in  use,  especially  since  later  iinprove- 
metits  have  remov^  object^oils  to  the  machine, 
which  rendered  its  use  previously  inconvenient. 
The  operations  through  which  the  thread  passes 
after  it  has  received  the  first  twist  are  rarious, 
and  depend  greatly  on  the  use  it  is  intended  for. 
The  finer  it  is  required,  the  oflcner  it  is  drawti 
out  and  twisted,  till  by  degrees,  as  in  the  process 
of  wire-dtawing,  It  is  brought  down  to  the  fine- 
ness required.  The  roviugs  are  therefore  distin>- 
goished  into  first,  second,  and  third,  according 
to  the  number  of  operations  they  have  gone 
through. 

Spinning  is  the  last  operation  which  the  thread 
undergoes  in  the  series  of  processes  employed  in 
converting  it  into  thread,  and  is  that  irf  which  it 
receives  the  final  ezfeiision  and  twisting. 

Carding,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  per- 
fomied  by  two  kinds  of  engines,  one  of  whicn  is 
called  the  breaker,  and  operates  upon  the  cotton 
preparatory  to  its  being  submittM  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  other,  called  the  finisher.  A  card  is 
a  kind  of  brtfih,  formed  by  making  wires  into 
the  form  of  staples,  as  i:epresented  in  fig.  4.  The 
two  legs  of  the  staples  are  placed  through  holes 
in  a  flexible  piece  of  leather,  and  presem  to  the 
side  view  a  form  similar  to  that  shown  in  the 
ri^ure,  where  A B  is  the  leather,  and  CD  the 
^vires  forced  through  it.    Cardar  are  formed  in 


two  ways;  the  one  called  sheet-card  is  made 
about  four  inches  wide,  and  eighteen  inches  long, 
or  of  a  length  corresponding  with  the  widdi  of 
the  main  cylinder,  which  they  have  to  cover; 
the  other,  called  fillet-card,  is  made  in  one  con- 
tinuous band  or  fillet,  and  is  used  for  covering 
the  doffer  cylinder.  The  teeth  of  the  fillet-card 
are  placed  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  length 
of  the  fillet,  and  completely  cover  the  cylinder  to 
which  they  are  applied;  whereas  in  sheet-cards 
a  space  is  left  behind  every  sheet. 

Fig.  5  represents  a  sectionaUview'of  the  im- 
mediate working  parts  of  a  breaker  carding- 
engine.  A  is  the  main  cylinder,  covered  with 
sheet-cards;  B  the  dofier  cylinder,  covered  with 
fiUet-<»irds;  C  C  C  are  the  tops ;  eg  is  the  feed- 
ing cloth  supplied  with  cotton,  which  has  been 
previously  weighed,  moving  forward  over  the 
roller/,  by  means  of  the  roller  ^,  and  delivering 
the  cotton  between  the  feeding-rollers  HH, 
which  carry  it  to  the  main  cylinder.  The  main 
cylinder  revolves  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the 
dart,  and  carries  tne  cotton  upward  between 
itself  and  the  tops,  which  are  covered  with  sheet- 
cards,  abotit  one  inch  and  three-quarters  to  twd 
inches  wide,  so  that  they  inay,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, follow  the  curve  of  the  main  cylinder.  I 
is  the  lapping-cylinder,  having  wooden  rollers 
It,  lying  upon  its  upper  surface;  and  K  is  the 
dofier,  or  taker-off,  having  attached  to  it  the  steel 
comb  c^led  the  doffing-plate. 

The  main  cylinder,  by  its  revolving  motion,  is 
soon  covered  with  cotton,  and  is  divested  of  it  by 
the  doffier-cylinder,  which  is  placed  so  as  nearly 
to  touch  it,  and  which  mdves  at  a  much  slower 
speed,  in  the  direction  of  the  dart.  The  effect  of 
tnis  engine  would  therefore  be  to  distribute  the 
cotton  equally  over  the  main  cylinder,  the  top 
cards,  and  the  doffer  cylinder ;  but  the  dofiing- 
plate,  by  the  action  already  described,  is  continu- 
ally clearing  the  doffer  cylinder,  whose  points 
are  consequently  left  bare  to  receive  a  fresh  sup- 
ply from  the  main  cylinder.  The  doffing-plate 
continually  strips  the  doffer  cylinder  of  the 
carded  cotton,  wnich  it  delivers  upon  the  lapping 
cylinder  in  one  oontiiraous  web  of^about  eighteen 
inches  wide,  which  is  the  usual  width  of  the 
engities  for  fine  work.  When  the  top  cards  are 
covered  with  cotton,  an  attendant  is  appointed 
to  take  them  off,  and  to  divest  them  of  the  loose 
cotton  by  means  of  a  card  nailed  on  a  board, 
which  be  carries  in  his  hand  for  that  purpose. 
The  quantity  of  work  delivered  to  the  engine  is 
ruled  by  the  speed  of  the  cylinders,  and  quality 
of  the  cotton.  When  it  has  passed  through  the 
engine,  and  is  wound  upon  the  lapping  cylinder 
(which  is  so  adjusted  as  to  contain  about  twenty 
laps),  the  attendant  lifb  up  the  large  roller, 
makes  a  division  in  the  circular  web,  and  takes 
it  off  the  roller.  In  this  operation  we  are  pre- 
sented with  the  first  act  of  plying  or  doubling, 
which  is  introduced  in  the  process  of  spinning, 
in  order  to  obtain  equality  in  the  strength  and 
thickness  of  the  yam. 

The  cotton  is  in  this  state  called  a  lap^  and  is 
immediately  taken  to  a  finishe^engine,  w)iich,  in 
general,  is  disposed  back  to  front,  immediately 
after  the  breaker-engine,  as  may  be  seen  in  fig. 
6.    The  construction .  of  the  finisher-engine  is 
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exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  breaker-engrine, 
except  that  instead  of  having  a  lapping  cylin- 
der, the  cotton,  when  it  leaves  the  dofier,  is 
drawn  through  a  mouth-piece  R,  formed  like  the 
end  of  a  trumpet,  by  means  of  the  rollers  s  and  t, 
and  is  delivered  into  the  can  W.  The  rollers  s 
and  t  are  seen  in  section  in  this  figure.  Previ- 
ously, however,  to  leaving  this  process,  we  shall 
make  a  few  remarks,  as  it  is,  with  much  propri- 
ety, considered  the  very  foundation  of  all  good 
spinning.  The  breaker-engine  for  spinning  fine 
cotton  is  generally  covered  with  caras  of  a  fine- 
ness that  will  admit  225  teeth,  or  450  points  in 
a  squ&re  inch;  and  the  finisher  275,  or  550. 
But  spinners  are  much  divided  on  this  subject, 
and  in  some  mills  the  same  work  is  performed 
with  cards  one-fifth  coarser  than  it  is  in  others. 
The  top  cards  are  in  general  one-tenth  coarser, 
and  those  of  the  doffer  cylinder  one-tenth  finer 
than  those  on  the  main  cylinder :  and  in  some 
manufactories,  at  the  back  part  of  the  engines, 
where  the  cotton  first  arrives,  coarser  top-cards 
have  been  introduced,  with  a  view  of  divesting 
the  cotton  of  the  largest  particles  of  extraneous 
matter,  and  in  some  instances  have  been  again 
laid  aside  as  superfluous.  Cards  must  be  set 
easy  in  the  leatner,  which  should  be  thin  and 
strong.  The  card-engine  is  driven  by  a  strap 
passing  from  a  drum  over  a  fast  and  loose  pulley, 
fixed  on  the  shaft  of  the  main  cylinder. 

The  cotton  having  been  transferred  tQ  the  can 
from  the  card-engines,  in  the  form  of  a  iliver,  is 
next  submitted  to  the  process  of  drawing,  repre- 
sented in  fig.  7.  In  this  process  three  or  four 
card-ends  are  brought  in  tin  cans,  and  passed 
between  the  rollers  A  B  and  C  D,  which  revolve 
with  diflferent  velocities ;  that  is,  the  rollers  C 
and  D  revolve  much  quicker  than  A  B,  and  the 
top  rollers  A  and  C  are  made  to  press  upon  B 
and  D,  by  means  of  the  weight  e.  Now,  suppos- 
ing four  slivers  to  be  placed  together,  and  passed 
through  the  rollers  A  B  and  C  D,  and  that  C  D 
revolve  so  much  quicker  than  A  B,  that  the  sliver 
will  become  four  times  its  original  length,  the 
cotton  will,  by  such  elongation,  be  reduced  in 
thickness  three-fourths,  that  is,  to  the  same 
thickness  as  the  single  sliver  when  first  brought 
to  the  rollers.  By  Siis  process  the  fibres  of  the 
cotton  are  laid  more  parallel  to  each  other,  in  tlie 
direction  of  the  length  of  the  sliver,  and  the 
operation  is  repeated  by  plying  the  slivers  which 
have  passed  the  rollers,  and  passing  them  through 
a  similar  set.  The  sliver,  when  &us  plied  and 
■reduced,  is  drawn  through  the  mouth-piece  G, 
by  the  rollers  £  and  F,  and  delivered  into 
another  can.  After  the  cotton  has  been  plied 
and  drawn  as  many  times  as  the  spinner,  from 
the  quality  of  the  cotton,  and  ue  intended 
quality  of  the  yam,  considers  necessary,  it  is 
carried  to  the  roving-frame. 

This  ingenious  piece  of  apparatus,  which  is 
roi'ch  used  in  mills  where  mule-spinning  is  cac^ 
ried  on,  is  represented  in  fig.  8,  and  is  termed 
the  can  romng-frame.  A  B,  are  two 
rollers,  moving  at  a  slower  speed  than 
C  D ;  A  and  C,  are  pressed  upon  the 
follers  B  and  D,  by  the  weigut  £,  as 
may   be  seen  in   the   accompanying 
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The  cans  are  represented,  the  one  shut  and 
the  other  open ;  the  latter  opens  by  means  of 
hinges,  after  raising  the  ring  f .  The  cans  are 
capable  of  revolving  upon  toeir  spindles  A  4, 
and  are  supported  in  an  upright  position  by  the 
collars  1 1,  and  have  at  their  upper  extremities 
funnel-shaped  pieces,  kk.  If  two  slivers  of 
cotton  are  brought  from  the  drawing-frame,  and 
passed  between  the  rollers  A  B,  and  C  D,  the 
processes  of  plying  and  drawing  will  again  take 
ptece ;  and  the  rollers  C  D,  vrill  feed  the  end 
thus  introduced  into  the  can  through  the  moutl)- 
piece  at  fc,  which,  by  revolving  rapidly  upon 
its  axis,  will  impart  to  the  end,  or  sliver,  a 
slight  degree  of  twist.  When  the  can  is  filled, 
the  rollers  are  thrown  out  of  geer,  and  the 
motion  ceases ;  the  can  is  then  opened,  and  the 
cotton,  or  as  it  is  now  called,  the  roving,  is  taken 
out  and  wound  upon  a  bobbin,  and  in  that  state 
is  carried  to  a  machine  called  a  stretcher.  Some 
objections  exist  against  this  species  of  roving; 
first,  firom  the  necessity  of  taking  the  roving  out 
of  the  can  for  the  purpose  of  winding  it  upon  a 
bobbin,  during  which  it  is  liable  to  sustain  mncti 
damage  from  the  fibres  being  in  a  very  slight 
state  of  adhesion ;  and  secondly,  from  the  roving 
receiving  its  twist  solely  from  the  revolution  of 
the  can  in  whicti  it  rests,  and  by  whidi  the  twist 
is  not  equally  diffused  over  the  wliole  length  of 
the  roving.  The  first  objection  was  attempted 
to  be  obviated,  by  placing  the  can  in  a  frame, 
and  drawing  the  roving  out  thrxmgh  the  mouth- 
piece at  which  it  entered ;  and  a  remedy  for  the 
second  was  somewhat  unsuccessfully  attempted 
by  Mr.  Arkwright,  who  tried  to  introduce  a  pair 
of  rollers  upon  the  top  of  the  roving-can,  to  seize 
hold  of,  and  feed  the  roving  into  the  can  as  fast  as 
it  was  received  from  the  drawing-roUeis.  This, 
undoubtedly,  would  have  perfectly  equalised  the 
twist  throughout ;  but  the  machinery  necessary 
to  produce  the  double  rotatory  motion  was  found 
to  oe  inconvenient,  and  the  plan  was  in  conse- 
quence abandoned. 

A  roving-frame  of  a  different  construction, 
which  obviates  the  preceding  objections,  and  which 
in  consequence,  has  received  more  general  adop- 
tion, is  represented  at  fig.  9.  It  is  called  the 
bobbin  and  flier  roving-frame.  The  rollers  for 
stretching  are  similar  to  those  before  described; 
and  the  plied  and  dravm  roving  is  represented 
as  coming  from  the  rollers  at  A,  whence  it  passes 
through  an  eye  at  C,  over  the  top  of  the  spindle 
D,  and  down  one  of  the  legs  or  the  flier  B  B, 
which  is  for  that  purpose  formed  tubular.  By 
the  revolution  of  the  spindle  D,  generated  by  i 
strap  acting  upon  the  pulley  F,  the  fliers  are 
earned  swiftly  round,  and  twist  and  deliver  the 
thread  upon  the  bobbin  £,  which  is  moved 
upwards  upon  the  spindle  by  raising  the  board 
G  6,  upon  which  it  rests,  descending  again  as 
the  board  descends.  The  roving  is,  by  this 
means,  slightly  twisted  and  wound  upon  a  bob- 
bin, in  a  fit  state  to  be  immediately  carried  to  the 
stretching-frame,  which,  being  voy  similar  in  its 
construction  to  the  mule,  we  consider  it  necessry 
only  to  give  a  side  view  of  one  of  the  spindles 
of  a  mule. 

It  is  shown  in  the  annexed  figure.  A,  is  the 
place  where  the  bobbin  from  the  roving-frams 
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spindles,  and  placed  on  stationaiy  parts  of  other 
mules,  as  at  i^  and  the  yarn  is  again  submitted 
to  the  same  process  until  it  is  reduced  and  spun 
to  the  proper  fineness,  both  as  respects  the  diameter 
and  the  twist;  during  the  whole  of  which  pro- 
cess, the  yam  can  be  continually  joined,  so  that 
the  cops,  which  are  in  separate  pieces,  can  be 
added  to  each  other  in  parts,  or  otherwise,  as  the 
continual  elongation  of  the  yam  in  the  course  of 
the  different  operations  of  each  mule  may  re- 
quire. The  pGdcss  are  joined  by  children,  called 
piecers,  who  are  in  attendance  on  each  mule,  to 


(not  shown  in  this  figure),  would  have  been 
situate;  andccf,  are  three  pairs  of  rollers,  re- 
▼olving  at  different  speeds,  for  the  future  drawing    join  any  yam  that  may  be  broken  in  the  act  of 


of  the  roving.  The  roving,  when  it  has  been 
thus  drawn,  is  brought  to  the  spindle  6,  which  is 
formed  of  polished  steel,  ground  slightly  tapering 
to  the  end,  which  is  a  round  blunt  point.  The 
spindle  receives  its  motion  at  the  pulley  D,  by 
means  of  a  band  passing  round  a  drum  in  the 
box  £££;  which  dram  has  bands  passing  in 
the  same  manner  to  several  other  spindles.  When 
the  motion  commences,  the  carnage    £  £  £, 


stretching  or  twisting.  The  drams,  which  drive 
the  spindles  in  those  parts  of  the  mule  that  re- 
cede, receive  their  motions  from  bands  com- 
municating with  the  moving  power ;  but  the  ad- 
vancement and  recession  of  tne  carriage,  for  the 
purposes  of  receiving  and  stretching  the  yam,  as 
before  described,  is  performed  by  means  of  a 
wfieel  moved  by  hand-labor.  A  spinner  is 
enabled  by  experience  to  judge  of  and  regulate 


passes  backwards  to  the  position  shown  by  the  both  these  operations,  as  also  Uie  building  of  the 

dotted  lines,  and  carries  with  it  the  spindles  to  cop,  which  is  a  matter  of  very  great  nice^ ;  for 

the  positions/,  during  which  the  spindle  revolves  if  the  cop  is  not  well  built,  the  yam  will  not 

rapidly  on  its  axis,  and  gives  a  certain  degree  of  run   off  even  when  it  is  to  be  used.     The 

twist  to  the  roving,  which  already  has  undergone  number  of  spindles  on  a  muleamounts  frequently 

a  reduction  in  diameter  by  passing  through  the  to  300.    The  yam  produced  by  mule-spinning, 

rollers  C  C  C.    The  extent  to  which  the  frame  being  by  fii  the  most  perfect,  is  employed  in  the 

recedes  is  about  three  yards,  and  when  the  spin-  fabrication  of  the  finest  articles,  such  as  lace  and 


dies  have  given  the  requisite  degree  of  twist  to 
the  yarn,  it  returns  to  its  former  place;  while  the 
attendant,  by  moving  the  bar  H,  upon  its  axis, 
presses  the  yarn  downwards,  by  means  of  a  piece 
of  wire  K,  which  causes  it  to  be  wound  upon  the 
spindles,  so  as  to  form  a  figure  that  may  be  rep- 
resented by  two  cones,  one  having  a  more  acute 
angle  than  the  other,  placed  base  to  base  as  shown 
atAB,  and  B/.  This  form  is  termed  a  cop, 
and  the  act  of  so  distributing  the  yam,  by 
the  movement  of  H  K,  the  buildine  of  the  cop. 
It  may  here  be  observed,  that  although  this  is 
called  the  stretching-frame,  the  yam  is  not 
stretched,  but  merely  undergoes  a  fiirther  pro- 
cess of  drawing  and  spinning,  and  that  the 
stretching  is  not  performed  till  the  next  opera- 
tion, which  is  performed  upon  the  mule,  and 
termed  spinning. 

The  yam,  delivered  firom  the  stretching-frame 
in  the  form  of  a  cop,  is  taken  to  the  mule,  which 
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hosiery ;  and  when  it  is  twisted  in  two,  four,  or 
six  plies,  is  used  for  sewing-thread. 

We  may  now  brietly  examine  the  process 
called  jenny-spinruTig.  This  is  of  a  much  earlier 
date,  and  is  on  the  whole  a  less  perfect  process 
than  mule-spinning ;  consequently  it  is  but  little 
used,  except  in  tiie  manufiicture  of  yam  for 
coarse  goo<u.  In  ^is  spinning,  the  cotton,  after 
having  been  cleansed  by  some  of  the  processes 
already  described,  is,  preparatory  to  being  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  jenny,  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  soap  and  water,  to  divest  it  of  the 
glutinous  matter  generally  found  on  the  surface 
of  this  and  other  vegetable  fibres ;  it  is  then, 
after  the  soap  and  water  has  been  pressed  from 
it,  put  into  a  warm  stove,  and  when  dry  is  con- 
sidered to  be  in  a  fit  state  to  be  exposed  to  the 
operation  of  the  carding-engine.  The  carding- 
engine  used  in  jenny-spinning  is  different  in  its 
constraction  to  the  one  oefore  described ;  for  in 


is,  ihough  much  lighter,  both  in  form  and  action    mule  and  water  spinning  there  is  a. breaker  and 


of  the  parts,  very  similar  to  the  stretching-frame. 
The  spindles  also  are  of  a  smaller  size,  and  are 
situated  nearer  to  each  other.  The  mule  spinning- 
frame  differs  from  that  of  the  stretching-frame 
insomuch  as  the  act  of  stretching  is  added  to  the 
other  operations;  for  when  the  frame  £££, 
(see  diagram)  has  receded  a  certain  distance, 
generally  about  one  yard,  U)e  rollers  C  C  C, 
cease  to  move,  and  the  frame  sG\\  continuing  to 
recede,  stretches  the  yam.  During  this  process 
the  spindles  on  the  frame  £  £  £,  move  conside- 
rably quicker,  in  order  to  save  time.  The 
stretching  is  performed  with  a  view  to  elongate 
and  reduce  those  places  in  the  yam  which  have 
a  greater  diameter,  and  are  less  twisted  than  the 
other  parts,  so  that  the  size  and  twist  of  the  yarn 
may  be  more  uniform  throughout.  When  the 
cops  are  full,  they  are  taken  from  the  moving 


a  finisher  engine ;  but  the  engine  used  in  this 
process  is  called  the  double-eneine ;  the  first 
part,  or  breaker,  is  in  the  same  rraroe  with  the 
second  part,  or  finisher,  and  the  doffer  from  the 
first  part  delivers  the  cotton  upon  the  main  cy- 
linder of  the  second  part,  which,  in  like  manner, 
delivers  it  upon  the  second  doffer.  The  second 
doffer,  instead  of  being  covered  with  fillet-cards, 
as  the  doffer  of  the  single  engines,  is  covered 
with  sheet-cards,  like  Uie  main  cylinder,  but 
being  of  smaller  dimensions,  has  generally  only 
twelve  cards  upon  it ;  therefore  the  web  of  Cotton 
combed  from  such  doffer  by  the  dofiing-plate  is 
not  in  ope  continuous  piece,  but  in  several  pieces 
or  portions,  eaual  to  the  quantity  attached  to 
each  sheet-card  upon  the  doffing  cylinder.  As 
the  several  small  portions  are  delivered  by  the 
comb,  they  fall  into  the  concave  part  of  a  smooth 
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arc  that  'A  equal  to  one-third  of  a  circle.  In  this 
art:  a  cylinder  of  smooth  mahogany  slowly  re- 
Tolves  in  such  direction  (hat  the  lower  surface  in 
the  arc  t>asses  from  the  engine.  This  cylinder 
has  small  carities  or  flutes  on  its  surface,  in  a 
parallel  direction  to  its  axis ;  the  angles  on  the 
projection^  betweeil  the  flutes  are  taken  off,  so 
that  the  several  portions  of  web  which  fall  from 
the  doflPer  into  the  arc  are  seized  by  the  flutes, 
and  carried  forward  on  the  concave  fkce  of  the 
arc,  and  formed  into  a  sliver,  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  of  a  length  corresponding  with 
the  breadth  of  the  carding-englnes,  which  is  about 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty-four  inches.  The 
portions  thus  roUed  are  c^ed  rows,  rolls,  or 
rowans. 

In  this  state,  the  cotton  may  be  considered  in 
the  same  relative  state  of  progress  as  a  card-end 
in  mule  or  water  spinning ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
this  mode  of  spinning  is  vei^  deficient  for  the 
purposes  of  fine  yam,  inasmuch  as  in  ihe  rowans 
the  fibres  of  the  cotton  are  laid  across  the  longi- 
tudinal direction  in  which  they  are  to  be  spim, 
so  that  the  advantage  derived  in  the  other  pro- 
cess of  carding,  from  the  fibres  being  fdaced  in 
a  direction  parallel  to  the  intended  length  of  the 
yam,  is  entirely  lost.  In  this  process,  also,  the 
advantage  of  plying,  which  we  h4ve  noticed  as 
taking  place  oh  the  lapping  cylinder  is  lost. 

When  the  rowans  are  perfected  by  tlie  ma- 
hogany cylinder,  they  are  taken  up  by  children, 
and  placed  upon  the  feeding-cloth  of  a  machine 
called  Che  bUtvy  or  rotnng-buly,  the,  operation  of 
i^hich  is  called  Moving  or  shibbing;  but  the 
latter  expression  is  now  but  seldom  used,  except 
in  the  manufiu^ture  of  woollen.  This  machine  is 
in  its  constroction  and  action  vety  similar  to  the 
mule,  as  is  the  feeding-cloth,  to  that  described  in 
the  machine  Called  the  picker  and  batter. 

The  feeding-cloth  lies  in  a  slanting  position, 
and  the  rowans  are  placed  npon  it  so  tnat  they 
can  pass  lengthwise  in  the  direction  of  its  action, 
and  be  delivered  over  the  upper  roller  between 
tito  pieces  of  board  which  possess  a  capability 
of  clasping  and  again  relieving  them.  The 
rowans  are  then  attached  to  /evolving  spin- 
dles, which  have  an  advancing  and  receaing 
motion  similar  to  the  mule  or  drawing-frame. 
By  this  revolution  and  recession  the  ipindles 
perform  the  operation  of  spinning  and  stretching ; 
and  at  such  inte^als  as  the  spindles  are  stretching 
and  twisting,  tlie  (beding-cloth  stops,  and  the 
clasps  seize  hold  of  the  Moving,  and  detain  it  till 
sufficiently  spun  and  twisted,  when  it  is  relieved 
in  order  to  allow  a  further  portion  of  the  rowan 
to  be  fed.  The  roving  having  by  this  means  re- 
ceived a  certain  degree  of  twist,  is  built  on  the 
spindle  in  the  form  of  a  cop,  as  in  mule-spin- 
mng,  and  is  then  taken  to  the  machine  called  the 
jenny.  The  operation  of  the  jenny  is  nearly  the 
same  as  the  toving-bilfy ;  the  only  material  dif- 
ference is,  that  the  cops  of  roving  to  be  spun  are 
fixed  upon  a  moving  carriajge,  which  has  clasps 
to  hold  the  living  while  in  the  act  of  being 
stretched  and  spun  into  yarn. 

WaUr-vpin/iine  difiers  both  from  the  mule  and 
jenny  spinning;  but  the  carding  and  drawing  ma- 
chines are  the  same  as  those  u%ed  in  the  process 
^  mule  spinning.    When  the  cotton  has  passed 


through  the  carding  and  drawing  machines,  it  is 
carried  to  the  spinning-frame,  which  is  upon  a 
different  principle  to  Sie  mule,  and,  indeed,  is 
more  closely,  allied  to  the  bobbin  and  flier  roving 
frame.  One  of  the  spindles  is  represented  in 
the  engraving,  fig.  10.  A,  the  bobbin,  broaght 
from  tne  roving-firame ;  B  C,  and  £,  guides  for 
the  yam  to  pass  through;  G  G  G,  three  pain  of 
rollers  to  perform  the  office  of  drawing;  and  H, 
a  flier,  formed  solid,  and  having  at  3ie  end  of 
one  arm  a  small  twist  like  a  cork-screw,  through 
which  the  yam  passes.  By  the  revolution  of  the 
flier  the  yam  receives  the  requisite  degree  of 
twist,  and  is  wound  upon  the  bobbin,  which,  by 
the  movement  of  the  seat  II,  on  Which  it  rests, 
has  an  upward  and  downward  motion,  in  order 
that  the  yam  may  be  received  upon  it  regakriy. 
The  guide  C  has  a  slow  reciprocating  motion  in 
the  direction  of  Uie  axes  of  the  rollers  GOG, 
bv  which  the  roving  is  moved,  over  the  surfiiceB 
of  the  rollers,  so  that  the  parts  wear  uniformly. 

In  water  twist-spinning,  the  operation  of 
stretching  is  not  introduced.  The  motion  is 
transmitted  from  the  first  mover  to  the  drawing 
and  roving  frames  by  means  of  bevel-wheel^ 
placed  on  the  end  of  the  frame.  These  wheels 
communicate  motion  to  the  rollers,  which  haie 
spur-wheels  upon  their  shafb,  adapted  to  give 
motion  to  eacn  other  by  intermediate  wheels 
which  give  to  the  lower  rollers  motion  in  the 
proper  direction.  The  spindles  receive  their  mo- 
tion from  bands  communicating  with  the  dram 
K,  represented  by  the  dotted  lines.  This  con- 
stmction  of  a  water  spinning-frame  is  called  i 
throitle,  and  the  difference  which  characterises  it 
horn  that  properly  called  the  water-frame  is,  that 
the  cylinder  K  twos  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  frame,  and  gives  motion  to  all  the  spindles  at 
once;  whereas  in  the  water-frame  the  spindles 
are  moved  by  an  upright  pulley,  communicating 
motion  to  only  one  set  of  six  spindles, which  is  an 
advantage,  as  the  motion  of  one  set  can  be  stopped 
without  stopping  the  motion  of  the  whole,  but 
as  the  water-frame  is  fiir  more  expensive  than  the 
other,  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  which  ought  to  be 
preferred. 

The  several  sorts  of  yam  have  each  their 
peculiar  destination.  The  yam  from  mule  aud 
jenny  spinning  is  taken  from  the  frame  m  the 
form  of  a  cop ;  that  from  water-twist  is  wound 
upon  a  bobbin.  The  yam  from  water-frames 
possesses  much  regularity  and  strength,  and  is 
mostly  used  for  the  warps  of  hea,yY  good«,  sucli 
as  fustians  and  strong  calicoes.  If  the  vara  has 
to  be  packed  for  the  market,  it  is  reelea  upon  a 
frame  consisting  of  six  horizontal  bars,  supported 
on  an  axis  parallel  to  each  other. 

The  frame  is  represented  in  the  accompanying 
diagram,  AAAAAA  the  horizontal  bats,  B  the 
axis,  and  C  the  bobbin  from  the  water-frame. 
The  dotted  lines  represent  the  direction  of  the 
twist.  These  reels  are  of  a  sufficient  breadth  to 
wind  ofi*  about  fifty  cops  or  bobbins,  at  the  same 
time. 

When  the  reel  has  made  eighty  revolutions,  a 
small  bell  that  is  connected  with  the  machinery 
rings,  and  warns  the  attendant  to  stop  the  no- 
tion of  the  reel.  The  portion  thus  wound  B 
called  a  lay,  and  seven  of  these  lays  wound 
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upon  the  tame  reel  constitoie  a  hank,  which  is 
taken  from  the  reel  by  causing  ohe  of  the  hori- 
zontal bars,  supplied  with  a  hinge,  to  fiill  in- 
wards. The  circumfbence  of  the  reel  is  a  yard 
and  a  half,  consequently  the  bank  meanires  840 
yards.  The  size  of  the  twist  is  expressed  by 
stating  how  many  hanks  go  to  the  pound  weight : 
thns,  the  yam  called  No.  100,18  tbat  which  takes 
100  hanks  840jards  each  to  weigh  an  avoirdu- 
pois pound.  lam  can  be  spun  upon  mules 
as  fine  as  200  hanks  to  the  pound ;  but  in  water- 
twist  and  jenny-spinning  it  seldom  exceeds 
sixty  or  seventy. 

The  last  operation  that  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  describe,  is  that  of  warping.  The  machine 
on  which  this  is  performed  is  an  octagonal  prism, 
live  or  six  feet  high,  and  somewhat  less  ra  dia- 
meter, reyolving  vertically,  and  put  in  motion  by 
a  hand  and  pulley  placed  onder  the  seat  of  the 
warper.  The  bobbins  which  furnish  the  thread 
are  suspended  horizontally  in  a  frame  on  one 
side.  Twenty-eight  or  thirty  threads,  forming 
togetlier  a  system  called  a  half  beer,  are  wound 
round  the  prism  in  a  spiral  form  from  tnp  to  bot- 
tom. The  machine  is  then  turned  the  contrary 
way,  and  the  thread  wound  round  the  prism 
upwards  from  bottom  to  top,  and  this  is  reputed 
backwards  and  forwards  till  a  sufficient  number 
of  half  beers  have  l)€en  wound  to  form  a  Web  of 
the  breadth  required.  When  finished,  and  the 
ends  properly  secured,  the  whole  is  wound  off, 
and  coiled  upon  the  band  into'  a  round  ball, 
called  the  warp.  If  the  thread  has  been  pre- 
riously  sixed  in  the  hank,  it  is  now  ready  for  the 
loom ;  but  if  the  warp  is  made  of  cop  twist, 
that  operation  is  next  performed.  The  warps 
are  boiled  several  honrs  in  water  till  they 
are  thoroughly  penetrated  and  softened;  after 
draining  some  time  they  are  then  uncoiled  and 
worked  in  the  me  till  fully  impregnated,  aftei^ 
which  the  fuperflnous  sixe  is  squeezed  out,  and 
they  are  snspended  on  poles  to  dry :  the  warp 
is  then  ready  for  the  loom 

Without  thia  operation  of  sizing,  which,  as  we 
have  before  observed,  gives  strength  and  tenacity 
to  the  thread,  it  would  not  support  the  friction 
of  the  loom.  Two  threads  aie  passed  between 
each  dent  of  the  reed,  and  at  eacti  stroke  of  the 
treadle  one  ascends  whilst  the  other  descends. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  constant  fricticm  of  the 
threads  upon  each  oth^r,  as  well  as  against  the 
teeth  of  the  reed.    The  motion  of  the  reed  itt»elf 


also  backwards  and  forwards,  and  of  the  healds. 
up  and  down,  is  very  severe  upon  the  warpi 
and  unless  it  has  been  well  penetrated  by  the 
size,  and  its  fibres  well  cemented  or  glued  toge- 
ther, this  continual  nibbing  is  sufficient  to 
destroy  its  texture.  Go9d  sizing  prevents  this, 
but  it  is  still  further  aided  by  another  operation 
called  dressing,  which  is  performed  by  th^ 
weaver  hitnself  after  the  warp  has  got  into  the 
loom. 

This  consists  first  in  applying  with  a  brush  a 
kind  of  paste  made  of  wheat-flour  well  boiledi 
t6  which  is  often  added  a  small  portion  of  com- 
mon salt,  sometimes  of  potash,  and  sometimes 
even  k  little  tallow.  It  is  in  ihct  a  repetition  of 
the  operation  of  sizing,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  dressing  is  applied  chiefly  to  the  surface 
of  the  thread,  which  is  slightly  coated  with  the 
paste,  and  brasbed  uniformly  in  one  direction 
from  the  healds  to  the  beam,  by  which  means 
the  loose  fibres  ate  all  disposed  evenly  one  way 
and  firmly  glued  fast  to  the  thread. 

In  summer  the  waip  Is  dried  simply  by  fan- 
ning it,  but  in  winter,  and  in  damp  cold  weather, 
a  hot  iron  is  lightly  passed  over  it.  It  is  theti 
dnssaed  again  with  a  brush  dipped  in  tallow  6t 
butter,  with  which  it  is  slightly  greased.  Tliis 
gives  suppleness  and  smoothness  to  the  thread, 
and  greatly  diminishes  the  friction  of  the  healds 
aiid  reed.  As  such  a  portion  of  the  warp  as  is 
extended  between  the  healds  and  beam  can  alone 
be  dressed  at  one  time,  this  is  woven,  and  the 
dressing  repeated  again  upon  another  portion, 
and  so  on  alternately  dressmg  and  weating,  till 
the  whole  of  the  web  is  finished. 

Messrs.  Ratctiffe  and  Ross  dress  the  whole  ot 
the  warp  before  it  is  wound  upon  the  beam  ;  the 
labor  or  the  weaver  is  therefore  unintefrupted, 
and  his  attention  directed  solely  to  one  object 
This  alone  is  a  great  point  gained,  but  it  is  at- 
tended also  by  other,  not  less  important,  advan- 
tages. Great  part  of  the  intellectual  skill  required 
in  weaving,  is  in  the  dressing  and  beaming  of 
the  warp ;  the  mere  mechanical  part  of  throwing 
the  shuttle,  &c.  is  soon  acquired,  even  by  a  boy. 
A  more  accurate  division  of  labor,  by  reducing 
the  beaming  and  dressing  to  a  system  by  which 
they  are  belter,  more  economicalW,  and  more 
expeditiously  performed  than  bemre,  b»  re- 
moved the  great  difficulty  in  the  art  of  wearing, 
and  rendered  it  in  a  great  measure  the  employ- 
ment of  children.  From  what  we  have  already 
Said,  it  will  appear  that  the  object  in  dresssing 
and  sizing  is  nearly  the  same,  and  Messrs^  Rat^ 
cliffe  and  Ross,  by  an  improved  mode  of  dress- 
ing, have  succeBdcd  in  reaueing  these  operations 
to  one.  They  have  gone  still  forther;  tney  haver 
done  awav  with  the  necessity  of  vrarping,  hf 
forming  the  web  at  once  from  the  bobbin,  and 
thus  reduced  the  warping,  sising,  dressing,  knd 
beaming,  to  one  operation.  A  thousand  bobbins 
and  upwards  supply  the  materials  for  the  warp, 
which  in  its  progren  is  properly  disposed  and 
arranged,  sized,  dressed,  and  finally  wound  upon 
the  beam.    See  Wxaving. 

Messrs.  Hall's  experiments  on  the  stoving  of 
eotton  goods  with  sulphur,  are  of  a  new  clianu!- 
ter,  and  well  worthy  of  notice.  To  stove  goods 
in  the  most  advantageous  way,  they  should  be 
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exposed  to  the  vapor  of  burning  sulphur  in  a 
moistened  state.  JBut  they  are  then  rendered 
less  saleable  by  the  appearance  of  the  spots  or 
iron-moulds.  The  object  of  the  experiments 
about  to  be  detailed,  was  at  once  to  combine  th^ 
good  effects,  with  regard  to  the  appearance  and 
feel  of  the  goods,  resulting  from  storing,  and  to 
obviate  the  appearance  of  the  spots.  The  pro- 
bable conclusion  from  these  experiments  is,  that 
small  portions  of  iron  are  derived  from  the  sul- 
phur, as  held  in  solution  in  the  sulphureous  acid 
gas  formed,  and  are  at  length  deposited  in  dis- 
tinct nuclei  on  the  goods  exposed  to  its  action, 
so  as  to  form  the  spots  above  mentioned.  With 
the  view  of  preventing  this  formation  of  spots, 
the  following  experiments  were  made : — 

The  clearest  and  purest  sulphur  of  commerce, 
called  virgin  sulphur,  &c.  was  first  employed. 
The  spots  produced  were  less  numerous  than 
those  occasioned  by  the  common  Kinds  of  sul- 
phnr ;  but  the  benefit  was  partial  and  inconsi- 
derable only.  Flowers  of  sulphur  were  then 
taken  and  sublimed  to  the  third  time ;  but  still 
the  experiment  yielded  no  results  of  a  decisive 
character.  Sulphur  precipitated  from  the  alka- 
line and  earthy  sulphurets:  by  means  of  pure 
acids,  still  induced  the  same  appearance  of  spots 
as  before.  The  same  thing  may  be  observed  of 
sulphur  purified  by  means  of  phosphorus ;  the 
phosphorus  was  first  united  under  water  with 
the  sulphur,  and  then  converted  into  phosphoric 
acid  by  continued  boiling;  much  ferruginous 
matter  was  separated,  and  this  experiment 
seemed  to  promise  success ;  but  the  result,  al- 
though the  most  favorable  of  all,  was  far  from 
being  perfect.  Sulphurous  acid  gas,  produced 
by  the  decomposition  of  sulphuric  acid,  by 
means  of  charcoal  and  of  mercury,  still  induced 
the  spots,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  it  resulted 
from  the  combustion  of  sulphur.  Sulphurous 
acid  gas  expelled  from  the  sulphates  of  the 
alkalis  or  earths,  produced  the  same  appearance 
of  spots  as  before.  Sulphurous  acid  gas  passed 
through  acids  still  retained  the  same  property  of 
spotting. 

The  usual  mode  of  stoving,  consists  in  burn- 
ing sulphur  in  a  close  chamber,  in  which  the 
goods  to  be  stoved  are  hung.  Beside  this  mode 
of  experiments,  many  trials  were  made  by  ex- 
posing a  little  of  the  material  of  tlie  goods  to 
the  action  of  the  sulphurous  acid  in  a  glass  jar, 
containing  about  six  or  eight  pints  of  the  gas. 
The  cotton,  in  these  experiments,  was  moistened 
with  a  decoction  of  galls.  Rather  more  than 
the  requisite  quantity  of  sulphur  was  placed  on 
a  bit  of  tile,  brought  to  a  red  heat,  and  placed 
within  the  jar.  At  first  the  sulphur  burnt  with 
its  usual  blue  flame,  but  at  length  the  flame  be- 
came extinguished,  and  tlie  sulphur  was  seen  to 
sublime,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  being  exhausted. 
After  the  cotton  had  remained  about  an  hour  ex- 
posed to  the  sulphurous  acid  gas,  it  was  taken 
out  free  from  spots;  but  the  spots  gradually 
began  to  make  their  appearance  during  an  ex- 
posure to  the  ail  of  about  five  or  ten  minutes. 

The  mode  of  bleaching  cotton  in  Suabia  is 
worth  notice,  especially  as  it  is  peculiar  to  that 
country.  This  opention  is  pertbrmed  in  two 
dayS|  and  does  not  require  extensive  premises. 


An  alkaline  caustic  lee  is  preparea,  oy  taking 
two  measures  of  quick-lime,  and  covering  them 
with  ten  measures  of  good  ashes ;  the  heap  is 
then  to  be  sprinkled  with  water,  and  when  the 
lime  is  slaked  and  the  mass  cooled,  it  is  fit  for 
making  the  lee,  by  the  siddition  of  cold  soft  water. 
The  skeins  of  cotton,  being  untwisted  and  tied 
in  parcels,  are  to  be  immersed  in  the  lee,  in 
which  they  are  to  be  left  six  hours,  and  to  be 
occasonally  turned.  They  are  then  to  be  washed 
in  a  river,  and  afterwards  boiled  twelve  hours  in 
a  bath  of  the  same  kind  of  lee,  in  which,  for 
every  sixty-six  pounds  of  cotton  thread,  six 
pounds  of  soap  have  been  dissolved.  They  are 
then  to  be  boiled  the  same  length  of  time  in  a 
solution  of  soap  and  water  only,  according  to 
the  former  proportion ;  after  which,  they  are  to 
be  again  washed  in  the  river,  and  hung  up  in 
die  air,  or  laid  on  tlie  grass  to  dry  as  quick  as 
possible.  Tlie  process  for  the  hosiery  is  similar. 
The  boiler  must  be  made  of  copper,  and  always 
well  cleaned  after  it  has  been  used. 

The  manufacture  of  Btmdanat  has  now  be- 
come a  very  important  branch  of  our  cotton 
trade;  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  furnish 
our  readers  widi  an  account  of  the  great  Bandana 
gallery  of  Messrs.  Monteith  and  Co.  at  Glasgow. 
This  establishment  has  been  long  celebrated  in 
the  commercial  world  for  the  excellence  and 
beauty  of  its  cotton  fabrics.  Their  madder-reds 
rival  in  brilliancy  and  solidity  any  ever  produced 
at  Adrianople ;  and  the  white  figures  distributed 
over  the  cloth,  surpass,  in  purity,  elegance, 
and  precision  of  outline,  the  original  Bandana 
designs. 

l^eir  new  arrangement  of  hydrostatic  presses 
was  completed  in  1818,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  George  Bidger,  sen.,  manager  of  the  works. 
It  consists  of  sixteen  of  these  engines  beautifully 
constructed,  placed  in  one  range  in  subdivisioos 
of  four ;  the  spaces  between  each  set  serving  at 
passages  to  admit  the  workmen  readily  to  the 
back  of  the  press.  Each  subdivision  occupies 
twenty- five  feet;  whence  the  total  length  of  the 
apparatus  is  100  feet.  To  each  press  is  at- 
tached a  pair  of  patterns  in  lead  (or  plates,  as 
they  are  called,)  the  manner  of  forming  which 
will  be  described  in  the  sequel.  One  of  these 
plates  is  fixed  to  the  upper  block  of  the  press. 
This  block  is  so  contrivea  that  it  turns  on  a  kind 
of  universal  joint,  which  enables  this  plate  to 
apply  more  exactly  to  the  under  plate.  The 
latter  rests  on  the  moveable  part  of  the  press, 
commonly  called  the  sill.  When  this  is  forced 
up,  the  two  patterns  close  on  each  other  very 
nicely,  by  means  of  guide-pins  at  the  corner% 
fitted  with  the  utmost  care.  The  povrer  which 
impeb  this  great  hydrosutic  range,  is  placed  in 
a  separate  apartment,  called  the  machinery-room. 
This  machinery  consists  of  two  cylinders  of  a 
peculiar  construction,  having  cylindric  pistons 
accurately  fitted  to  them.  To  each  of  these 
cylinders  three  little  fbrce-pumps,  worked  by  a 
steam  engine,  are  connected.  The  piston  of  (he 
larger  cylinder  is  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and 
is  loaded  with  a  top-weight  of  five  tons.  This 
piston  can  be  made  to  rise  about  two  feet  through 
a  leather  stuffing  or  collar.  The  other  cylinder 
has  a  jpiston  of  only  one  inch  in  diameter,  which 
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)5  also  loaded  with  a  top-weight  of  five  tons.  It 
18  capable,  like  the  other,  of  being  raised  two 
feet  through  its  collar.  Supposing  the  pistons 
to  be  at  their  lowest  point,  four  .of  the  six  small 
force-pumps  are  put  in  action  by  the  steam 
engine,  two  of  them  to  raise  the  large  piston, 
and  two  the  little  one.  In  a  short  time,  so  much 
water  is  injected  •  into  the  cylinders,  that  the 
loaded  pistons  have  arrived  at  their  highest 
points.  They  are  now  ready  for  working  the 
hydrostatic  discharge  presses,  the  water  pressure 
being  conveyed  fitim  the  one  apartment  to  the 
other  under  ground,  through  strong  copper 
tabes  of  small  caliber. 

Two  valves  are  attached  to  each  press,  one 
opening  a  communication  between  the  large 
prime-cylinder  and  the  cylinder  of  the  press, 
the  other  between  the  small  prime-cylinder  and 
the  press.  The  function  of  the  first  is  simply  to 
lift  the  under-block  of  the  press  into  contact 
with  the  upper-block ;  that  of  the  second  is  to 
give  the  requisite  compression  to  the  cloth.  A 
third  valve  is  attached  to  the  press,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discharging  the  water  from  its  cylinder, 
when  the  press  is  to  be  relaxed,  in  order  to  re- 
move or  oraw  through  the  cloth.  From  twelve 
to  fourteen  pieces  of  cloth,  previously  dyed  Tur- 
key red,  are  stretched  over  each  other,  asp^r- 
allel  as  possible,  by  a  particular  machine.  Tnese 
parallel  layers  are  then  rolled  round  a  wooden 
cylinder,  called  by  the  workmen  a  drum.  This 
cylinder  is  now  placed  in  its  proper  situation  at 
the  back  of  the  press.  A  portion  of  the  four- 
teen layers  of  cloth,  equal  to  the  area  of  the 
plates,  is  next  drawn  through  between  them  by 
Looks  attached  .to  the  two  corners  of  the  webs. 
On  opening  the  valve  connected  with  the  eight- 
inch  prime-cylinder,  the  water  enters  the  cylin- 
der of  the  press,  and  instantly  lifU  its  lower 
block,  so  as  to  apply  the  under  plate  with  its 
cloth  close  to  the  upper  one.  This  valve  is  then 
shut,  and  the  other  is  opened.  The  pressure  of 
five  tons  in  the  one  incn  prime-cylinder  is  now 
brought  to  bear  on  the  piston  of  the  press, 
which  is  eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  efiTective 
force  here,  will  therefore  be  5  tons  x  8'  =i  320 
tons;  the  areas  of  cylinders  being  to  each  other, 
as  the  squares  of  their  respective  diameters.  The 
cloth  is,  therefore,  condensed  between  the  leaden 
pattern-plates,  with  a  pressure  of  320  tons. 

The  next  step,  is  to  admit  the  blanching  or 
discharging  liquor  (aqueous  chlorine,  obtained 
by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime,)  to  tne  cloth.  This  liquor  is  contained 
in  a  large  cistern,  in  an  adjoining  house,  from 
which  it  is  run  at  pleasure  into  small  lead  cisterns 
attached  to  the  presses,  which  cisterns  have 
graduated  index  tubes,  for  regulating  the  quantity 
of  liquor  according  to  the  pattern  of  discharge. 
The  stop-cocks  on  the  piples  and  cisterns  con- 
taining this  liquor,  are  all  made  of  glass.  From 
the  measure-cistern,  the  liquor  is  allowed  to  flow 
into  the  hollows  in  the  upper  lead-plate,  whence 
it  descends  on  the  cloth,  and  percolates  through 
it,  extracting  in  its  oassage  the  Turkey  red  dye. 
The  liquor  is  finally  conveyed  into  the  waste 
pipe,  from  a  groove  in  the  under  block.  As 
soon  as  the  chlorine  liquor  has  passed  through, 
water  is  admitted  in  a  similar  manner,  to  wash 


away  the  chlorine,  otherwise  on  relaxing  the  pres- 
sure, the  outline  of  the  figure  discharged  would 
become  ragged.  The  passage  of  the  discharge 
liquor,  as  well  as  of  the  water  through  the  clom, 
is  occasionally  aided  by  a  pneumatic  apparatus 
or  blowing  machine ;  consisting  of  a  large  gaso- 
meter, from  which  air,  subjected  to  a  moderate 
pressure,  may  be  allowed  to  issue,  and  act  in  the 
direction  of  the  liquids,  in  the  folds  of  the  cloth. 
By  an  occasional  twist  of  the  air  stop-cock,  the 
workman  also  can  ensure  the  equal  distribution 
of  the  discharging  liquor,  over  the  whole  excava- 
tions in  the  upper  plate.  When  the  demand  for 
goods  is  pressing,  the  air  apparatus  is  much  em- 
ployed, as  it  enables  the  workman  to  double  his 
product. 

The  time  requisite  for  completing  the  dis- 
charging process  in  the  first  press,  is  sufficient 
to  enable  the  other  three  workmen  to  put  the  re- 
maining fifteen  presses  in  play.  The  discharger 
proceeds  now  from  press  to  press,  admits  the 
liquor,  the  air,  and  tne  water ;  and  is  followed^ 
at  a  proper  interval,  by  the  assistants,  who  relax 
the  press,  move  forwards  another  square  of  the 
cloth,  and  then  restore  the  pressure.  Whenever 
the  sixteenth  press  has  been  liquored,  &c.,  it  is 
time  to  open  the  first  pre^.  In  this  routine, 
about  ten  minutes  are  employed ;  that  is,  224 
handkerchiefs  (16  x  14),  are  discharged  in  ten 
minutes.  The  whole  cloth  is  drawn  succes- 
sively forward,  to  be  successively  treated  in  the 
above  mctliod.  When  thQ  cloth  escapes  from  the 
press,  it  is  passed  between  two  rollers  in  front, 
from  which  it  falls  into  a  trough  of  water  placed 
below.  It  is  finally  carried  off  to  the  washing  and 
bleaching  departments,  where  the  lustre  of  both 
the  white  and  the  red  is  considerably  brightened. 
By  the  above  arrangement  of  presses,  1600 
pieces,  consisting  of  12  yards  each  =  19,200 
yards,  are  converted  into  Bandanas  in  the  space 
of  ten  hours,  by  the  labor  of  four  workmen. 

The  patterns,  or  plates,  which  are  put  into  the 
presses  to  determine  the  white  figures  on  the 
cloth,  are  made  of  lead,  in  the  following  way :-« 
a  trellis-frame,  of  cast-iron,  one  inch  thick,  with 
tumed-up  edges,  forming  a  trough  rather  larger 
than  the  intended  lead  pattern,  is  used  as  the 
solid  ground-work.  Into  this  trough,  a  lead 
plate,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  is  firmly  put  by 
screw-nails  passing  up  from  below.  To  the 
edges  of  this  lead  plate,  the  borders  of  the  piece 
of  sheet-lead  are  soldered,  which  covers  the 
whole  outer  surface  of  the  iron  frame.  Thus,  a 
strong  trough  is  formed,  one  inch  deep.  The 
upright  border  gives  at  once  great  strengtn  to  the 
plate,  and  serves  to  confine  the  liquor.  A  thin 
sheet  of  lead  is  now  laid  on  the  thick  lead  plate, 
in  the  manier  of  a  veneer  on  toilette-tables,  and 
is  soldered  to  it,  round  the  edges.  Both  sheets 
must  be  made  very  smooth  beforehand,  by  ham- 
mering them  on  a  smooth  stone  table,  and  then 
finishing  with  a  plane ;  the  surface  of  the  thin 
sheet,  now  attached,  is  to  be  covered  with  draw- 
ing-paper pasted  on,  and  upon  thb  the  pattern 
is  drawn.  It  is  now  ready  for  the  cutter.  The 
first  thing  which  he  does,  is  to  fix  dovm,  with 
brass  pins,  all  the  parts  of  the  pattern  which  are 
to  be  left  solid.  He  now  proceeds  with  the 
little  tools  generally  used  by  block-cutteiSi  whidi 
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are  fitted  to  the  different  curvatures  of  the  pat- 
tern, and  he  cuts  perpendicularly  quite  through 
the  tliin  sheet.  The  pieces  thus  detached  are 
easily  lifted  out;  and^  thus  the  channels  are 
formed,  which  desi^  the  white  figures  on  the 
red  cloth.  At  the  bottom  of  the  channels,  a 
kufiicieut  number  of  small  perforations  are  made 
through  the  thicker  sheet  of  lead,  so  that  the 
discharging  liquor  may  have  free  ingress  and 
egress.  Thus,  one  plate  is  finished,  from  which 
an  impression  is  to  be  taken  by  means  of  prin- 
ter's ink,  on  the  paper  pasted  on  another  plate. 
The  impression  is  taken  in  the  hydrostatic  press. 
Each  pair  of  plates  constitutes  a  fet,  which  may 
be  put  into  the  presses,  and  removed  at  plea- 
sure. 

Fig.  1,  plate  11,  is  an  elevation  of  one  press ; 
A,  the  top,  or  entablature ;  B  B,  cheeks  of  ditto, 
orpillaxs;  C,  upper  block  for  fastening  upper 
pattern  to;  D,  lower,  or  movable  block;  £,  the 
cylinder;  F,  the  sole,  or  base;  G,  the  water  for 
the  discharged  cloth  to  fall  into ;  H,  dstem,  or 
iiqupr-meter;  dd,  glass  tubes  for  indicating  the 
quantity  of  liquor  in  the  cistern ;  ce,  glass  stop- 
cocks for  admitting  the  liquor  into  the  cistern; 
ff,  stop-cocks  for  admitting  water;  gg,  the  pat- 
tern plates;  in,  screws  for  setting  the  patterns 
parallel  to  each  otlier;  mm,  stuffs  perforated 
with  a  hal^-inch  drill,  The  lower  iron  frame 
has  corresponding  pins,  which  suit  these  perib- 
rations;  so  that  toe  patterns  are  guided  into 
exa9t  correspondency  yrith  each  other;  kh,  rol- 
lers which  receive  and  pull  through  the 
discharged  cloth,  from  whicn  it  &lls  into  die 
water-box;  ft,  stop-oOck  fior  filling  the  trough 
with  water;  iii,  waste  tubes  for  water  and 
liquor. 

The  plan  of  the  buildings  in  which  the  cotton 
•pinning  machinery  is  placed,  is  generally  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  of  a  length  proportion- 
ate to  the  extent  of  the  manufacture  carried  on 
therein,  and  about  thirty  feet  wide.  In  the  best 
constructed  mills,  the  carding  and  other  prepara- 
tory machines  are  placed  on  the  lowest  floor; 
the  mules  '^d  stretching  frames  on  the  next; 
and  ao  on  progressively  as  the  machines  improve 
the  fipeness  of  the  yarn.  The  mules,  jennies, 
and  water^frames  ave  placed  with  their  line  of 
spindles  across  the  building;  and  the  card  en- 
gines have  the  axes  of  their  cylinders  paunUel  to 
me  long  wall  of  the  building.  Four  or  six  rows, 
breakers,  and  finishers^  are  placed  alternately. 

The  steam  engine,  or  first  mover,  is  pkced  at 
one  end  of  tli9  bvihlin|f,  and  the  motion  is  oom- 
municated  by  a  honsontal  shaft  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  building,  which  transmits  the 
motion  to  vertical  shafts  with  bevel-wheels, 
which  wheels  transmit  the  motion  to  horizontsil 
shafts  in  the  upper  floors.  A  better  idea,  how- 
ever, may  ^e  prooured  of  one  of  these  mills  by 
reference  to  plate  II,  Cottoik  Mamupacture,  in 
which  we  furnish  a  view  of  the  fire-proof  pre- 
mises erected  by  Messrs.  Strutt. 

The  most  imiportant  legislative  enactment  con- 
nected with  the  cotton  manufiicture,  relates 
to  the  regulation  of  the  mills,  and  is  especially 
mtended  to  preserve  ihe  he^th  of  the  pemons 
employed  in  those  extensive  wo^s.  The  act 
vaa  pivned  in  the  month  of  Jun^  l&a5«4Dd 


commenced  its  operaCton  in  August,  and  the  le- 
sult  lias  been  most  satis&ctory.  It  oommences 
by  enacting  that  no  person,  being  under  the  a^ 
of  sixteen  years,  shall  be  employed  in  any  de- 
scription of  work  wliatsoev-er,  in  sptnning  cotton 
wool  into  yarn,  or  in  the  previous  preparation  of 
such  wool,  or  in  the  cleaning  of  any  mill,  manu- 
factory or  building,  for  more  than  twelve  hours 
in  any  one  day,  exclusive  of  the  necessary  time 
for  meitls,  such  twelve  hours  to  be  between  the 
hours  of  five  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  and 
eight  of  the  clock  in  the  evening.  And  no  per- 
son under  the  age  above-mentioned  shall  be 
worked  more  than  nine  houn  on  a  Saturday ; 
such  nine  hours  to  be  completed  between  the 
hours  of  five  of*  the  clock  in  the  morning,  and 
four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon. 

There  shall  be  allowed  to  every  person,  in  tse 
course  of  every  day,  not  less  than  half  an'hour 
to  break&st,  and  not  less  than  one  full  hoar  for 
dinner;  such  half  hour  for  breakfast  to  be  be- 
tween the  hours  of  eight  of  the  clock,  and  nine 
of  the  dock,  in  the  morning ;  and  sudi  hour  for 
dinner  to  be  between  the  hours  of  twelve  of  the 
clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  two  of  the  clock  in 
the  afternoon.  If  at  any  time^  in  any  such  mill, 
manufactory,  or  buildings,  time  diall  be  lost  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  a  dufi  supply,  or  of 
an  excess  of  water,  or  any  accioent  happening 


to  the  steam  engine,  wateiv^wheels,  or  mill-geer- 
ing,  then  it  shaU  be  lawfnl  for  the  proprieton  of 
any  such  mill  to  extend  tiie  before-mentioned 
time  of  daily  labor,  after  the  rate  of  one  addi- 
tional hour  in  any  one  day  during  the  week 
(except  on  Saturdays),  in  wtiidi  it  is  lost,  but 
no  longer.  The  ceilings  and  interior  walls  of 
every  such  mill,  manufactory,  or  building,  sbll 
be  washed  with  quickliine  and  water  ooce  in 
every  year. 

Every  person,  whether  proprietor,  occupier, 
or  foreman,  of  any  such  cotton  mill,  who  shall 
offend  against  any  of  the  provieions  of  this  act, 
shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  and  pay  any 
sura  not  exceeding  £20,  nor  less  than  £lO,at 
the  discretion  of  the  justices  before  whom  such 
offender  shall  be  convicted 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  foreign  trade  at  re- 
gards the  manufacture  of  this  important  article. 
In  the  year  1806,  21,734,00a  Iba.  of  cotton 
were  imported  into  Fraiice,  and  manufactured 
into  the  following  articles  :-*About  1,000,000 
lbs.  into  velveteens;  about  925,000  lbs.  into 
nankeens,  nankinels,  crapes,  and  other  small 
stu£b;  about  1,155,000  into  dimities;  about 
14^80,000  into  fustianSy  calicoes,  eeverlecs^  s- 
moises,  and  muslins.  In  twentv-two  of  the 
departments  in  Frsmce,  in  which  this  vaoufae- 
ture  was  carried  on,  there  wane,  in  1806,  7,450 
ipinnittg  mules,  containing  800,724  spindlei, 
and  employing  28,460  persons;  and  tbeie  were 
in  these  departments  28,634  looms  employed  ia 
weaving  cotton  fabrics,  givii^f  occupation  to 
31,107  penons.  The  number  of  maciiines^aod 
of  people  engaged  in  this  manniaomm  in  the 
other  parts  of  die  country  aie  not  stated. 

In  the  same  year  France  imported  (coatrt- 
band)  fbom  England  2,000,000  of  pieces  pf 
nankeen,  1,000,000  of  pieces  of  cottan  doth  for 
printing^  and  about  300,000  pieces  of  other  de- 
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scriptionf  of  cotton  goods,  such  as  mustim, 
eambrics,  diuuties,  &c.  i-alucd  at  £3,000,000 
Kerling. 

The  cottop  manuBacture  of  Switzerland,  what- 
ever may  (iato  been  the  date  of  its  commence- 
ment, has  not  proceeded  so  rapidly  as  the 
French.  It  was  even  many  ^ears  after  Sir 
Uichard  Arkwright's  improvements  before  it 
began  to  make  any  considerable  advance.  It 
was  not  until  the  year  1708,  that  the  Swiss  had 
any  spinning  by  machinery,  at  which  time  their 
first  mill  was  erected  at  St.  Gall.  Before  that 
period  all  their  yam  was  spun  upon  the  one- 
thread  wheel ;  and  even  still,  about  a  tenth  part 
of  what  they  produce  is  span  in  this  mannei;. 
After  the  introduction  of  machinery,  however, 
this  article  of  mann&cluie  made  fapid  advances, 
and  spinning  works  were  erectea  in  all  the 
ipaouiaofnring  cantons  of  the  republic.  In  these 
they  now  spia  watei-twist  np  to  No.  40,  and 
mule  ya in  up  to  No.  80;  but  they  import  from 
this  country  all  the  higher  numbers  required  in 
their  nianufacture.  A  considerable  proportion 
of  their  machinery  is  worked  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  part  ol  the  spinning  machinery  of 
Fronoe;  tnat  is,  in  small  systems;  and  in 
SwitzerUnd  these  Utile  establishments  are  scat- 
tered over  the  oountiy.  In  the  manufacture  of 
the  goods,  the  weaver,  in  general,  provides  him- 
self with  the  yam,  and  sells  the  cloth,  when 
woven,  at  the  nearest  weekly  market,  or  ex- 
changes it  for  anew  supply  of  yam. 

The  cotton  manufacture  is  carried  on  also  in 
Prussia,  and  there  is  in  the  temperament  and 
habits  of  that  people,  what  leads  us  to  expect 
that  they  may  become  a  manufecturing  nation. 
At  present,  however,  like  the  Anstrians,  Saxons, 
and  otlier  nations  upon  the  continent  who  have 
attempted  to  carry  on  this  manu&cture,  they  are 
far  behind  in  the  knowledge  of  the  means  of 
economising  labor,  and  in  that  readiness  and 
precision  of  execution  whi<^  the  workmen  of 
this  country  possess. .   But  these  they  will  soon 
acquire  if  the  business  continues  to  be  prosecuted 
by  them.     In  the  mean  time  they  have  labofat 
a  cheaper  price  than  that  at  which  we  oan  ge- 
nerally command  it;  and  in  manu&cturiog  for 
markets  wbieb  lie  near  to  themselves,  they  can, 
better  than  we  at  a  distance,  adapt  Uie  fashion 
and  fabric  of  the  goods  to  the  changes  of  taste, 
and  accommodate  ihe  supply  to  the  exact  mea- 
sure of  the  demand.    In  Russia  they  have  begun 
to  manufiicliire  cotton  upon  a  small  scale.    At 
St.  Petcfsburgh  there  is  one  spinning  work,  car- 
ried Qu  by  tbe  emperor,  of  oourse  at  a  great  ex- 
pense.   They  also  ijun  some  cotton  yam  upon 
the  distaff.     In  addition  to  these  supplies^  tney 
import     anuuallj    fmm.  this    country    about 
3,000,000  lbs.  of  yam,  of  numben  from  No.  18 
to  No.  46.     The  weaving  is  carried  on  in  Mos- 
cow and  its  neighbourhood ;  and,  latterly,  along 
that  line  of  country  stretchipg  towards  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  particularly  about  Sarepta,  where  a 
oolonv  of  liloravians  has  for  some  time  been  es- 
tablished. .  The  goods  produced  are  used  chiefly 
for  the  garments  of  the  peasantiy. 

The  amazine  increase  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  quantity  of  cotton  goods  manufiutured  in  the 
United  Slates,  may  be  conceived  by  the  follow- 


ing facts  connected  with' a  district  which  had  not 
previously  a  manufacturing  character. 

In  1810  there  existed  in  New  Hampshire,  al- 
together, twelve  manufhcturing  establishments, 
which  produced  in  a  twelve-month,  between 
4,000,000  and  5,000,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth. 
Whereas  now  there  are,  in  the  same  county,  no 
less  than  fifty  manufhctories,  making  up  about 
30,000,000  yards  1  Here  there  has  been  a  direct 
increase  of  more  than  500  per  cent.'  It  nuiy  be 
added,  that  the  whole  surrounding  country  has 
now  put  on  a  manufacturing  aspect;  that  villages 
of  sixty  or  seventy  habitaUons  have  sprung  up^ 
where,  a  short  time  back,  there  were  but  one  or 
two.  And  that  at  Lowell  a  company  was  incor- 
porated in  January  1825,  witn  a  capital  of 
000,000  dollars  (£125,000  sterling),  for  jean, 
dimity,  and  twilled  eoods. 

The  piogress  of  the  Irish  in  the  same  line  of 
industry  must  not  be  overlooked ;  and  the  lauda* 
ble  and  spirited  exertions  of  captain  Robert 
Biooke  deserve  to  be  particularly  noticed.  In 
the  year  1780  that  gentleman  established  a  cotton 
mamiftictoxy  on  his  lands,  situated  on  the  great 
canal,  about  eighteen  miles  west  of  Dublin.  Iq 
1782  the  government  of  Ireland,  understanding 
that  some  of  the  manufacturers  of  Manchester  in 
tended  to  remove  to  America,  and  carry  their 
machinery  with  them,  found  means  to  persuade 
them  f o  go  to  Ireland,  and  gave  captain  Brooke 
about  £3000  for  settling  them  in  his  houses  upon 
his  lands;  and  they  afterwards  advanced  hin^ 
£32,000  upon  interest  and  security,  that  he 
might  give  employment  to  a  great  number  of 
weavers,  who  were  then  starving  and  riotous  for 
want  of  employment  in  Dublin.  By  means  of 
these,  and  other  acquisitions  of  inhabitants,  the 
manufacturing  village,  which  was  called  '  Pros- 
perous,' consisted  anerwards  of  several  hundred 
nicnises,erectedonaspotwhere,  in  the  year  1780, 
there  stood  one  single  hut;  and  the  manufacture 
giave  employment  to  about  3000  men,  women,  and 
children.  Besides  captain  Brooke's,  which  was 
the  principal  one,  there  were  at  this  time  several 
other  manufactures  of  cotton  established-  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Ireland  by  the  spirited  exertions  of 
individuals,  and  the  liberal  encouragement  of 
parliament. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  wool  exported  from 
Great  Britain  to  Ireland,  is  very  considerably  in- 
creased during  the  past  five  years,  as  appears  from 
the  following  parliamentary  statement,  printed 
in  1826. 

Ihi. 
1821  1,386,564 


1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 


1,716,395 
1,950,288 
2,177,703 
2,598,893. 


The  lightness,  as  well  as  cheapness,  of  the  ca- 
lico, has  rendered  it  a  chief  article  of  dress 
amongst  all  cUuses  of  people,  and  annihilated 
the  manufacture  of  many  of^the  lighter  kinds  of 
woollen  and  worsted  stuffs,  formerly  so  much  in 
demand.  The  trade  of  Halifax,  and  the  surround 
ing  country,  which  consisted  almost  wholly  in  such 
stufi^  has  gone  entirely  to  decay,  and  been  re- 
placed by  £e  manufacture  of  calicoes  and  other 
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'  cotto'i  goods :  and  such  are  the  quaotities  now 
manufactured,  more  especially  in  the  country 
round  Colne,  and  thence  to  Bradford,  that  from 
16,000  to  20,000  pieces  are  brought  weekly  to 
the  Manchester  market;  the  produce  of  those 
districts  which  adjoin  or  are  mcluded  between 
these  towns. 

To  the  same  improyements  in  spinning  which 
gave  birth  to  the  manufacture  of  calicoes,  we  are 
indebted  for  that  of  muslin,  a  branch  not  less 
important  to  the  country  tl^  honorable  to  our 
pride  and  industry  as  manufacturers.  For  this 
elegant  article  of  dress  all  Europe  had  long  been 
tributary  to  India,  where  the  maou^ture  has, 
through  the  long  lapse  of  ages,  arrived  at  the 
greatest  perfection.  Muslins  were  first  intro- 
duced into  this  country  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, about  the  year  1670,  before  which  time 
cambrics  and  Silesia  lawns  were  worn,  and  such 
fine  linens  from  Flanders  and  Germany,  as  were 
brought  back  in  exchange  for  our  woollen  manu- 
factures of  various  kinds  exported  thither  in  consi- 
derablequantities.  The  manufacture  was  attempted 
at  Paisley  as  early  as  the  year  1700.  A  few  looms 
were  employed,  but  this  trade  was  soon  annihi- 
lated by  the  introduction  of  the  goods  of  India. 
Eighty  years  afterwards  a  more  successfid  rival- 
ship  commenced.  British  muslins  were  first  suc- 
cessfully introduced  in  the  year  1781,  but  were 
carried  to  no  great  extent  till  1785,  since  which 
period  their  progress  has  been  rapid  beyond  all 
example.  In  the  year  1787  it  was  computed, 
that  not  less  than  500,000  pieces  of  muslin,  in- 
cluding shawls  and  handkerchiefs,  were  annually 
made  in  Great  Britain.  The  tnanufacture  has, 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  continued  pro- 
gressively to  increase  and  improve,  and  bids 
hxT  to  become  the  most  lucrative  and  extensive 
of  any  in  this  country.  The  rapidity  with  which 
it  approaches  to  perfection,  and  its  surprising 
extent  in  the  short  space  of  twenty  years,  are 
amongst  the  many  important  consequences  that 
have  resulted  from  the  improvements  in  the  art 
of  spinning.     By  the  cheapness  and  superior 

2uality  of  our  yam,  we  are*  enabled  lo  empioy 
lousands  of  looms  in  the  production  of  this  ele- 
gant and  useful  article  of  aress,  to  keep  in  this 
country  millions  of  specie  which  was  heretofore 
9ent  to  the  east  to  purchase  this  commodity,  and 
to  clothe  ourselves  with  this  £aibric  at  one-third 
of  the  expense  formerly  required. 

Some  curious  data  connected  with  the  state  of 
'the  cotton  trade  in  Manchester  are  furnished  in 
the  MS.  notes  of  a  tour  made  by  their  imperial 
highnesses  the  archdukes  John  and  Lewis  of 
Austria.  They  say,  ^  It  is  calculated,  that 
1,500,000  lbs.  of  raw  cotton  are  worked  up  every 
week  in  the  m^ufactories  of  Manchester ;  and 
in  the  same  space  of  six  days,  a  single  house 


Siys  £10,000  tor  tbe  purchase  of  raw  cotton, 
ne  single  manufactory  pays  £1500  a  week  for 
wages.  From  these  facts  an  idea  may  be  fonned 
of  the  active  industry  of  this  place,  and  of  the 
riches  which  commerce  mus^  bring  into  it 
The  manufactories  use  so  great  a  number  of 
thermometers,  t^^at  an  Italian  whom  we  know,  (a 
Mr.  Zanetti),  who  is  settled  in  Manchester,  sells 
ten  or  twelve  dozen  every  week.  Three  hundred 
steam  engines  in  constant  motion  produce  all 
these  wonders.' 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  cotton  trade  appears 
to  have  been  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the 
more  liberal  introduction  of  machinery  into  every 
branch  of  it,  than  into  any  other  of  our  staple 
manufactures.  The  utility  and  policy  of  employ- 
ing machines  to  shorten  labor,  has  been  a  sub- 
ject which  has  exercised  the  pens  of  several  in- 
genious writers;  while  their  introduction  into 
almost  every  branch  of  manufacture  has  been 
attended,  in  the  outset,  with  much  riot  and  dis- 
order. They  are,  undoubtedly,  most  wonderful 
productions  of  human  genius,  the  progresiTe 
exertions  of  which  neither  can  nor  ou^t  to  be 
stopped :  they  enable  the  manufacturer  to  pro- 
duce a  better  article  than  can  be  made  by  the 
hand,  in  consequence  of  the  uniformity  ana  cer- 
tainty of  their  operations ;  and  at  a  much  lower 
price,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  quantities  of 
goods  they  are  capable  of  performing.  They 
thus  s\ippovt  the  credit  of  our  manufactures 
abroad ;  and  enable  us,  under  the  vast  load  of 
taxes,  and  consequent  increase  in  the  price  of 
every  necessary  of  life,  to  meet  our  foreign  compe- 
titors with  advantage  at  market.  They  can  even 
allow  the  goods  to  furnish,  in  their  passage,  a 
considerable  revenue  to  the  government.  And 
although  they  do,  undoubtedly,  on  their  first  in- 
troduction, throw  some  persons  out  of  employ, 
by  changing  the  nature  and  course  of  business, 
they  almost  immediately  make  up  for  the  incon- 
venience by  astonishingly  multiplying  the  abso- 
lute quantity  of  employment.  If  they  take  away 
their  work  from  carders  and  spinners,  they  retara 
it  them  back  ten-fold  as  winders,  warpers, 
weavers,  dressers,  dyers,  bleachers,  printeis, 
&c.  &c. 

We  shall  conclude  our  present  article  by  sub- 
joining a  summary  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this 
important  branch  of  British  manu&cture. 

From  1770  to  1780  the  importation  of  cotton 
wool  averaged  5,735,575  lbs.  per  annum.  From 
1781  to  1790  about  18,000,000  lbs.  weight,  and 
from  1791  to  1801  about  32,000,000 lbs.  weight; 
and  the  following  is  a  statement  of  the  quantity 
imported  in  each  of  the  twenty-two  years  1802— 
1823,  distinguishing  the  several  countries  from 
whence  imported,  and  the  number  of  bags  and 
bales  from  each  respective  country 
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United 

Brasib 

Eaat 

Weet 

Total  No. 

Total  in 

Taut. 

States  of 

and 

Indies. 

Indies,  Ac 

of  Bags 

lbs.  weight. 

U    M 

America. 

Portugal. 

and  Bales. 

1802 

107,494 

74,720 

8,535 

90,634 

281,383 

77,393,600 

1803 

106,831 

76,297 

10,296 

45,474 

238,898 

50,921,990 

1804 

104,103 

48,588 

2,661 

86,385 

241,637 

70,506,355 

•r^i 

1805 

124,279 

51,242 

1,983 

75,116 

252,620 

72,229,537 

►  •sv 

1806 

124,939 

51,034 

7,787 

77,678 

261,738 

75,157,530 

iti 

1807 

171,267 

18,981 

11,409 

81,010 

282,667 

86,206,870 

1808 

37,672 

50,442 

12,512 

67,512 

168,138 

22,676,740 

2  0*^ 

1809 

135,000 

166,107 

35,764 

103,511 

142,382 

117,775,530 

1810 

240,516 

149,535 

79,382 

92,186 

561,173 

136,570,735 

>*b) 

1811 

128,192 

118,514 

14,6^6 

64,789 

326,141 

01,662,535 

0^  n 

1812 

95,331 

98,714 

2,617 

64,563 

261,215 

63,027,570 

1813 

37,721 

137,168 

1,421 

73,218 

249,503 

49,820,530 

1814 

48,000 

151,500 

13,500 

74,500 

287,500 

59,745,373 

1815 

201,000 

91,200 

24,300 

54,900 

371,400 

96,720,370 

90,537,350 

1816 

166,000 

124,000 

31,000 

49,000 

370,000 

94,140,330 

90,350,230 

1817 

195,560 

114,490 

117,955 

49,155 

477,160 

125,132,230 

110,532,210 

1818 

219,950 

160,200 

247,300 

57,850 

660,300 

177,257,375 

112,235,750 

1819 

212,250 

125,450 

178,300 

31,070 

545,070 

150,735,728 

110,235,570 

1820 

301,200 

179,700 

57,300 

31,950 

577,150 

143,637,325 

128,735,235 

1  1821 

300,100 

121,050 

29,700 

37,250 

488,100* 

128,573,275 

128,527,725 

1822 

330,000 

143,200 

19,300 

40,650 

533,150 

139,797,735 

140,795,375 

1823 

448,070 

148,070 

38,650 

33,610 

668,400 

180,233,795 

150,325,795 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  official  value 
of  the  cotton  wool  imported ;  the  number  of  ba^ 
and  bales,  and  the  official  value  thereof  re-ex- 
ported ;  and  the  official  and  declared  real  value 
of  the  quantity  of  cotton  yam  and  of  cotton  ma- 
nufactures exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world  (ex- 
cept Ireland),  in  each  of  the  ten  years  1814-1823. 


The  official  values  imply  a  fixed  value  as- 
signed by  the  government,  in  1694;  and  may 
or  may  not  have  a  relation  to  the  real  value 
of  the  present  time;  but  they  are  important 
and  interesting  «as  denoting  an  increase  or  de- 
crease of  quantity. 


Yean. 

Official 
Value  of 

Raw 
Imported. 

Exported. 

Raw. 

Valae  of  Yam. 

Value  of  Manufactures. 

Bags. 

Valao. 

Official. 

Real. 

Official. 

Real. 

1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 

2,030,862 
3,335,564 
3,160,075 
4,161,824> 
5,767,547 
4,871,513 
4,057,057 
4,347,258 
4,^31,252 
6,241,561 

30,000 
22,700 
60,000 
65,800 
27,500 
51,000 
58,700 
39,700 

366,270 

397,664 

343,768 

721,430 

1,245,781 

1,085,536 

370,610 

1,062,302 

1,279,263 

707,312 

1,119,850 
808,853 
1,380,486 
1,125,257 
1,296,776 
1,585,753 
2,022,153 
1,898,695 
2,353,217 
2,425,419 

2,791,248 
1,674,021 
2,628,448 
2,014,181 
2,385,305 
2,516,783 
2,826,643 
2,307,830 
2,700,437 
2,625,947 

16,690,366 
21,699,505 
16,335,124 
20,357,147 
21,627,936 
16,876,206 
20,704,600 
21,639,493 
24,566,920 
24,117,549 

17,393,796 

19,124,061 

13,072,758 

14,178,021 

16,643,579 

12,388,833  J 

13,843,569  i 

13,786,958 

14,534,253 

13,751,415 

1 

By  the  first  of  the  above  statements  it  appears 
that  the  total  quantity  of  cotton  wool  imported, 
in  the  nine  years  1814 — 1823,  has  amounted  to 
about  1,235,000,000  of  lbs.  weight,  and  the 
stock  on  baud  at  the  close  of  the  year  1814, 
having  been  about  24,000,000  of  lbs.  it  makes  a 
total  quantity  of  1,260,000,000  lbs.  weight  in 
Vol.  VI. 


the  nine  years  to  be  accounted  for :  which  has 
been  disposed  of  in  the  following  manner,  viz. 
1,062,000,000  of  lbs.  weight  taken  for  spinning: 
105,000,000  lbs.  re-exported  in  a  raw  state ;  and 
92,000,000  of  lbs.  remaining  on  hand  at  the 
close  ofthe  year  1823. 
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Cotton  Grass.    See  Eriophorum. 

Cotton,  Lavender.    See  SANTOtiNA. 

Cotton,  Philosophic,  a  name  gitren  to  the 
flowers  of  zinc,  on  account  of  their  resemblance 
to  cotton. 

Cotton,  Silk.    See  Bomb  ax. 

Cotton  Weed,  a  species  of  filago. 

Cotton  (Charles),  a  burlesque  poet,  was  de- 
scended from  a  good  family,  and  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  His  most 
celebrated  piece  is  Scarronides,  or  Travestie  of 
the  first  ana  fourth  books  of  the  iEneid.  He  also 
parodied  several  of  Lucian*s  dialogues,  in  the 
same  manner,  under  the  title  of  the  Scofibr  Scoffd ; 
and  published  another  poem  of  a  more  serious 
kind,  entitled  the  Wonders  of  the  Peak.  An 
anecdote  is  told  of  him,  that  in  consequence  of 
a  single  coaplet  in  his  Virgil  Travestie,  wherein 
he  made  mention  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  ruff  worn 
by  a  grandmother  of  his,  he  lost  an  estate  of  £400 
per  annum,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  left 
to  him  by  that  lady. 

Cotton  (Sir  Robert),  an  English  antiquarian, 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  bom 
in  1570.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  began  to 
collect  records,  charters,  and  other  MSS.  Cam- 
den, Selden,  and  Speed  acknowledged  their  obli- 
fixations  to  him  in  their  respective  works.  He  was 
highly  distinguished  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  also 
by  James  I.  who  created  him  a  baronet.  At  his 
death  in  1631  he  left  his  valuable  library,  consis- 
ting of  curious  MSS.  &c.  to  his  family  for  public 
use.  A  large  accession  was  made  to  it  by  pri- 
vate benefactions  before  the  death  of  the  founder, 
and  afterwards  by  the  purchases  of  his  heirs,  until 
in  1709  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained,  at  the 
request  of  Sir  John  Cotton,  for  preserving  it  to 
the  public  after  his  decease,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  Cottonian  Library,  for  public  use.  It 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Cotton  (Nathaniel),  M.  D.  also,  an  ingenious 
English  poet,  of  the  last  century,  studied  medicihe 
under  the  celebrated  Boerhaave,  at  Leyden,  and 
settled  finally  at  St  Alban's ;  where  for  many 
years  he  kept  an  asylum  for  lunatics.  The  poet 
Cowper  was  under  his  care,  and  mucn  attached 
to  him.  He  died  in  1788,  aged  eighty-one.  He 
wrote.  Visions  in  Verse,  for  the  Instruction  of 
Younger  Minds. 

COTTUS,  the  bull-head,  in  ichthyology,  a  ge- 
nus of  fishes  belonging  to  the  ohler  of  thoracici. 
The  head  is  broader  than  the  body,  and  the  gill 
membrane  has  six  rays.  There  are  ten  species, 
the  most  remarkable  are — 1.  C.  cataphractus, 
the  armed  bull-head,  or  pogge,  very  common  on 
most  of  the  British  coasts.  2.  C.  gobio,  the  river 
bull-head,  also  very  common  in  all  our  clear  brooks. 
3.  C.  scorpius,  the  fiither-lasher,  is  common  on 
the  rocky  coasts  of  this  island ;  it  lurks  under 
stones,  and  will  take  a  bait.  It  seldom  exceeds 
eight  or  nine  inches  in  length.  The  head  is  large, 
and  has  a  most  formidable  appearance,  being 
armed  with  vast  spines,  which  it  can  oppose  to 
any  enemv  that  attacks  it,  by  swelling  out  its 
cheeks  and  gill-covers  to  a  large  size.  This  spe- 
cies is  also  common  in  the  Newfoundland  seas, 
where  it  is  called  scolping ;  and  on  the  coast  of 
Greenland,  in  deep  water  near  the  shore.  It  is 
a  priadpal  food  of  the  natives,  and  wholesome 
soup  is  said  to  be  made  of  it. 


COTULA,  in  botany,  May-weed;  a  genus  of 
the  polygamia  superflua  order,  and  syngenesia 
class  of  plants,  liie  receptacle  is  almost  naked ; 
the  pappus  marginated ;  the  florets  of  the  disc 
quaarifid ;  of  the  radius  liequenlly  none.  There 
are  twenty-two  species,  all  tieibaceous  animals, 
rising  six  or  eight  inches  high,  and  adorned 
with  yellow  flowers.  None  of  them  are  nati?es 
of  Britain,  and  most  of  them  require  artificial 
heat. 

.  CoTULA,  or  Cotyla,  a  liquid  measure  m  use 
among  the  ancients.  Fannius  says,  the  cotyla 
was  the  same  thing  with  the  hemina,  which  wa$ 
half  a  sextary.  Chorier  observes,  that  the  cotyla 
was  used  as  a  dry  measure  as  well  as  a  liquid 
one ;  from  the  authority  of  Thucydides,  who  m 
one  place  mentions  two  cotylse  of  wine,  and  in 
another  two  cotylae  of  bread. 

COTYLA,  or  J     Fr.  eoytle;    K&rv\t.    TTie 

Co'tyle,  n.  s.  5  sooket  in  which  the  head  of 
a  bone  moves;  a  liquid  measure  used  by  the 
ancients. 

COTYLEDON,  navelwort,  a  genus  of  the 
pentag}'nia  order,  and  decandria  class  of  plants; 
natural  order  thirteenth,  succulentae:  cal.  qnin 
quefid :  cor.  monopetalous :  there  are  fire  oecta- 
riferous  scales  at  the  base  of  the  germen,  and  five 
capsules.  There  are  twenty-four  species,  mojt 
of  them  hardy  succulent  perennials;  though 
some  require  to  be  kept  in  a  stove,  being  natires 
of  warm  climates.  Tney  rise  from  half  a  foot  to 
a  yard  and  a  half  high,  and  are  adorned  with 
yellow  flowers  growing  in  umbels.  They  are 
easily  propagated  either  by  seeds  or  cuttings.  Two 
species  are  foand  in  Britain:  1.  C.  umbilicus, 
common  navelwort.  9.  C.  lasea,  yellow  navel- 
wort. 

COTY'LEDONS,  %,$.  Lat  cotyUdm;  wnh. 
Seed  lobes  (see  Botany,  Index) ;  glandular  bodies 
which  adhere  to  the  chorion  of  some  animals. 

Many  tre  of  opinion  that  even  the  placenta  of  the 
human  fetna,  and  cotjfUdoiu  of  qoadrapeda,  are  re- 
spiratory organa  rather  than  nutritions  onea.  Daneia. 

COTYTTO,  the  goddess  of  debauchery.  Her 
festivals  were  celebrated  by  the  Athenians,  Co- 
rinthians, Thracians,  &c.  during  the  night  Her 
priests  were  called  baptse,  and  nothing  bat  de- 
oauchery  and  wantonness  prevailed  at  the  cele- 
bration. See  Baptje.  A  festival  was  observed  in 
Sicily,  where  the  votaries  of  the  goddess  carried 
about  boughs  hung  with  cakes  and  fruit  which  it 
was  lawful  for  any  person  to  pluck  off.  It  was 
a  capital  punishment  to  reveal  whatever  was  seen 
or  done  at  these  sacred  festivals.  Tlie  goddess 
Cotytto  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Froset  ' 
pine. 
COUCH,  v.fl.,  17.  n.,&n.f.^  Fr.  cm^i 
Co'ucHANT,  adj.  Dutch,       kocts. 

Co'ucHEE,  ».  t.  I  Junius  supposes 

Co'ucHER,  n. f .  [it  to  be  derif ed 

Couch-fellow,  n.  s.  *  ii  Gall,  caudic ;  | 

Co'ucHiNG,  n.  t.  J  Belg.  hoettet  de- 

sumptum  ex  Ital.  colcare,  pro  coUocare;  nsm 
colcarsi  in  Ital  is  est,  conferre  te  in  cubUvm,  col- 
locare  se  in  lecto,*  Skinner  says,  *i  Fr.  Gall 
coucher;  Ital.  cor' care,  colcare,  cuhare;  i  Lat- 
culcUay  d.  d.  cukitare,  i.  e.  in  adatam  te  am- 
dereJ  To  couch  is,  to  lie  down  to  rest;  to  Ir*' 
down  on  the  knees,  as  a  beast  dott  when  it  rests; 
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tn  lie  bidden;  to  lie  in  a  bed  or  stfatnm;  to 
stoop;  to  repose ;  to  lay  any  thing  in  a  layer  or 
layen;  to  bed  in;  to  bend  nnder;  to  include; 
to  hide;  to  lay  close  to  another ;  to  fix  the  spear 
m  the  rest,  in  order  to  attack ;  to  perform  the 
operation  for  removing  a  cataract  from  the  eye. 
A  couch  is  a  seat  of  repose ;  a  so&;  a  bed ;  a 
layer  or  stratum.  Couchant  signifies,,  lying 
down;  squatting.  Couchee  is,  bed  time;  the 
time  of  visiting  late  at  night.  Coucher  is,  a 
bedrfellow;  a  person  who  removes  a  cataract; 
a  register  book  in  monasteries.  A  couch-fellow 
is,  one  who  shares  the  same  bed;  a  ^miliar 
companion.  Couching,  as  a  noun,  is  the  abt  of 
benoing  or  bowing. 

IttMhar  ifl  a  strong  aw  eoudung  down  between  two 

bardens.  Oenetit  xlix.  14. 

Bleued  of  the  Lord  be  his  land,  for  the  dew,  and 

fer  the  deep  that  eoucheth  beneath.     Dettf.  xxxiii.  13. 

Grand  mercy,  qnod  the  preest,  and  was  fnl  glad. 
And  eoucked  the  coles  as  the  chanon  bad. 

Chaucer,  Cami,  Talm, 
Let  take  a  cat,  and  foster  hire  with  milke 
And  tendre  flesh,  and  make  hire  couche  of  silke. 
And  let  hire  see  a  mous  go  by  the  wall. 
Anon  she  weiveth  milke  and  fleshe  and  all.        Id, 

The  goddesse  stxayt  ho  knew,  and  by  and  by 
e  peaste  and  couched,  while  that  we  passed  by. 

Sachvitte, 
And  over  all  with  brazen  scales  was  armed. 
Like  plated  coat  of  steel,  so  coudted  near. 
That  nought  might  pierce,   apemer.  Faer^  Queene. 

The  knight  of  the  Red  Crosse,  when  him  he  spide 
Spurring  so  hot  with  rage  dispiteous, 
Gsn  fairly  couch  his  speare,  and  towards  ride.        Id, 

And  him  beside  an  aged  squire  there  rode. 
That  seemed  to  ooutA  nnder  his  shield  three-square, 
•As  if  that  age  badd  him  that  burden  spare.  Id. 

About  their  lady  first  they  flockt  arownd. 
Whom  having  laid  in  comfortable  couch. 
Shortly  they  reard  out  of  her  frozen  swownd.     Id. 
His  crest  was  covered  with  a  coudumt  hownd.     Id, 
I  have  grated  npon  my  good  firiends  for  three  re- 
prieves for  yon,  and  your  couchfdiow,  Nim ;  or  else 
fan  had  looked  through  «the  grate  like  a  geminy  of 
biboons.  Shaktpeate.    Mctry  Wtvea  of  Wmdnr. 

If  I  ooort  more  women,  yonll  eoMcA  with  more 
■CB.  Id,  OihMo, 

Doth  not  the  gentleman 
Deterve  u  full,  a«  fbrtunate  a  bed. 
As  ever  Beatrice  shall  ooueh  upon  ? 

Id.  Much  Ado  abota  Noihmg. 

Well  eouek  V  th'  eaztle^litch,  till  we  see*  the  light 
of  eur  furies.  Id,  Merry  Wwet  of  Windeor, 

Jjet  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 
A  coui^  ior  luxury  and  damned  incest. 

Id.   HamUi. 

These  coudtmgi,  and  these  lowly  curtesies. 
Might  stir  the  blood  of  ordinary  men. 

Id,  JuUui  Caw, 
It  is  at  this  day  in  use  at  Gaza,  to  couch  potsherds, 
or  vessels  of  earth,  m  their  walls,  to  gather  the  wind 
from  the  top,  and  to  pass  it  down  in  spouts  into 
iiOBs.  Bacon's  Natural  Butory. 

A  sentence  well  eou^ed  takes  both  the  sense  and  the 
yndexttanding.  I  love  not  those  cart-rope  speeches 
dkit  are  longer  dun  the  memoty  of  man  can  fathom. 

Fdiham. 


Before  each  van 
Prick  forth  the  aery  knights,  anil  coach  didr  spean. 
Till  thickest  legions  dose.         Miiton'e  Patudhe  Loet, 

Dire  was  the  tossing^  deep  the  groans !  despair 
Tended  the  sick,  busiest  from  coucA  to  coucft.  Id, 

As  a  tiger,  who  by  chance  hath  spy'd 
In  some  purlieu,  two  gentle  fawns  at  play. 
Straight  coiicAet*close ;  then  rising,  changes  oft 
His  couchant  watch.  Id. 

None  of  her  sylvan  subjects  made  their  court ; 
liOveea  and  eouchees  passed  without  resoxt.      Dryden. 

When  love's  fair  goddess 
Coudtod  with  her  husband  in  his  golden  bed. 

Id.  JBneid. 

The  former  waved  in  air 
His  flaming  sword  ;  JBneas  couched  his  spear.         Id, 

Trees  bent  their  heads    to    hear  him  smg  his 
wrongs. 
Fierce  tygers  couched  around,  and  lolled  their  fawn- 
ing tongues.  Id, 

The  fotmdation  of  all  parables  is  some  analogy  or 
similitude  between  the  topical  or  allusive  part  of  the 
parable,  and  the  thing  couched  under  it  and  intended 
by  it.  South, 

That  great  argument  for  a  future  state,  which  St 
Paul  hadi  couched  in  the  words  I  have  read  to  you. 
Atterbury's  Semums, 

0  ye  immortal  powers,  that  guard  the  jist. 
Watch  round  his  coudi,  and  soften  his  repose ! 

Addiion'i  Cato. 

«—  Subtile  wights  (so  blind  are  mortal  men. 
Though  satire  eouch  them  with  her  keenest  pea) 
For  ever  will  hang  out  a  solemn  face. 
To  put  off  nonsense  with  the  better  grace ; 
As  pedlars  with  some  hero's  head  make  bold. 
Illustrious  mark !  where  pins  are  to  be  sold.      Young, 

Whether  the  cataract  be  wasted  by  being  sepa- 
rated from  its  vessels,  I  have  never  known  posi- 
tively, by  dissecting  one  that  had  been  couched. 


If  the  weather  be  warm  we  immediately  couch 
malt  about  an  inch  thick ;  but  if  a  hotter  season  re 
quire  it,  we  spread  it  on  the  floor  much  thinner. 

MorAnm't  Huabandry 

This  heap  is  called  by  maltsters  a  oout^,  or  bed,  of 
raw  malt.  Id, 

Nor  less  the  alarm  that  shook  the  world  below. 
Where  marched  in  pomp  of  war  the'  embattled  foe  : 
Where  mannikins  with  haughty  step  advance. 
And  grasp  the  shield,  and  couch  the  quivering  lance. 

Go,  prince,  be  virtuous,  and  be  blest.    The  throne 

Rears  not  its  state  to  swell  the  couA  of  Lust  i 
Nor  dignify  Corruption's  daring  son, 
T'  o'erwhelm  his  hombler  br^ren  of  the  dust*     Id, 
Yee— thou  mayst  eat  thy  bread,  and  lick  the  hand 
That  feeds  thee ;  thou  mayst  frolic  on  the  floor 
At  evening,  and  at  night  retire  secure 
To  thy  straw  couch,  and  slumber  nnalarmed.  Comptr. 
When  all  did  sleep,  whose  weary  hearts  did  borrow 

One  hour  from  love  and  care  to  rest, 
Lo !  as  I  pressed  my  couch  in  silent  sorrow. 
My  lover  caught  me  to  his  breast.  ~ 

Let  him  who  crawls  enamoured  of  decay. 
Cling  to  his  couch,  and  sicken  years  away. 
Heave  his  thick  bveath,  and  shake  his  palsied  head  } 
Ours— the  fresh  turf,  and  not  the  feverish  bed. 
While  gasp  by  gasp  he  faulters  forth  his  soul, 
Oun  with  one  pang-— one  bound— escapes  control. 

Byron.  Bride  of  Ahydoe, 
2  02  T 
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CovcHAMT,  in  heraldry,  is  un- 
derstood of  a  lion,  or  other  beast, 
when  lying  down,  but  with  his 
bead  raised,  as  in  the  diagram ; 
which  distinguishes  the  posture 
of  couchant  from  dormant,  where- 
in he  is  supposed  quite  stretched 
out  and  asleep. 
COUCHE'inheraldry,denotes 
any  thing  lying  side-ways,  with 
the  two  ends  on  each  side  of  the 
shield,  which  should  properly 
rest  on  the  base  as  or,  a  chevron 
couched  azure. 

CO'UCHGRASS,  n.  $.  A  weed. 

The  conchgrau,  for  the  first  year,  ixktentiUy  robt 
most  plants  in  sandy  grounds  apt  to  grace. 

Mortimer'*  Hmbandry, 

CoucniNG,  in  surgery,  is  a  mode  of  curing  a 
cataract  in  the  eye.  This  disease  is  an  affection 
of  the  crystalline  lens,  or  of  its  capsule,  by  which 
the  rays  of  light  are  prevented  from  falling  upon 
the  retina.  The  cure  has  been  generally  per- 
formed, either  by  couching,  that  is,  removing  the 
lens  from  its  capsule,  or  by  extracting  it.  It 
was  long  a  matter  of  doubt  which  of  these  me- 
thods deserved  the  preference;  but  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  gives  the  preference  to  the  former.  He 
says, '  It  is  applicable  to  every  species  of  the 
malady ;  it  produces  subsequently  symptoms  far 
less  severe  and  dangerous,  than  those  which  fre- 
quently happen  after  extraction :  it  may  be  suc- 
cessfully repeated,  when  any  accidental  circum- 
stance has  rendered  the  primary  attempts  fruitless; 
that  it  is  much  the  most  easy  operation  of  the 
two ;  that  it  is  not  so  liable  as  extraction  to  be 
followed  by  the  secondary  membraneous  cata- 
ract; and  that  Pott,  Callisen,  Lucas,  Scarpa, 
Hey,  Latta,  and  many  other  eminent  and  unbi- 
assed surgeons  have  given  it  the  preference.* 

The  best  needles  for  couching,  according  to  this 
great  surgeon,  are  those  employed 
by  Scarpa,  or  Hey,  the  former  in        " 
fig.  1,  and  the  latter  fig.  2,  of  the 
annexed  diagram. 

'  If  the  curved  couching-needle 
be  made  use  of,'  he  says, '  it  is  to  be 
held  with  the  convexity  of  its  cur- 
vatnre  forward,  its  point  back- 
ward, and  its  handle  parallel  to 
the  patient's  tejnple.  The  surgeon, 
havmg  directed  tne  patient  to  turn 
the  eye  towards  the  nose,  is  to 
introduce  the  instrument  boldly 
through  the  sclerotic  coat,  at  the 
distance  of  not  less  than  two  lines 
from  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  ciliary  processes. 
The  exact  place,  where  the  point 
of  the  neeclle  should  next  be  gui- 
ded, is  between  the  cataract  and 
ciliary  processes,  in  front  of  the 
opaque  lens  and  its  capsule ;  but,  as 
the  attempt  to  hit  this  delicate  invisible  mark 
borders  upon  impossibility,  and  might  even  en- 
danger the  iris,  it  seems  safer  to  direct  the  extre- 
mity of  the  instrument  immediately  over  the 
opaque  lens,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  to  depress 
it  a  little  downward  with  the  convex  flat  surfru:e 


^ 


of  the  end  of  the  needle.  Thus  room  is  made 
for  the  safe  conveyance  of  the  instrument,  be- 
tween the  cataract  and  ciliary  processes,  in  front 
of  the  diseased  crystalline  and  its  capsule.  Care 
must  be  taken,  in  this  latter  step  ot  the  opera- 
tion, to  keep  the  marked  side  of  the  handle  for- 
ward, so  as  to  have  the  point  of  the  instrumeiit 
turned  away  from  the  iris.  The  needle  will  now 
be  visible  in  the  pupil,  and  its  point  is  to  be 
pushed  in  a  transverse  direction  as  fiir  as  the 
mner  edge  of  the  lens.  Then  the  operator  is  to 
incline  the  handle  of  the  instniment  towards 
himsejf,  by  which  means,  its  point  will  be  di- 
rected through  the  capsule  into  the  substance  of 
the  opaque  lens ;  and,  on  inclining  the  needle 
downward  and  backward,  the  former  will  be  la- 
cerated, and  conveyed,  with  the  latter,  deeply 
into  the  vitreous  humor.  It  is  deemed  of  great 
importance  to  lacerate  the  front  layer  of  (be 
capsule  in  the  operation ;  for  this  plan  renders 
the  absorption  ol  the  opaque  lens  more  certain 
and  quick  afterwards,  and  the  occurrence  of  a 
secondary  membraneous  cataract  almost  impos- 
sible. Such  is  Scarpa's  excellent  plan  of  oper- 
ating for  a  firm  cataract.' 

*  When  the  case  is  a  fluid  or  milky  one,  the  con- 
tents of  the  capsule  flow  out  as  soon  as  the  little 
membraneous  sac  is  pierced  with  the  needle,  and 
they  sometimes  completely  conceal  the  iris,  the  pu- 
pil, and  the  instrument,  from  the  operator's  view. 
The  object  is  now  to  lacerate  the  capsule  as 
much  as  possible.  Both  the  fragments  and  the 
extra vasdtion  of  the  milky  fluid  in  the  two  cham- 
bers of  the  aqueous  humor  are  gradually  ab- 
sorbed after  the  operation,  so  as  to  leave  the  eye 
in  a  transparent  state.  When  the  cataract  is 
soft,  the  particles  of  which  it  is  composed  will 
frequently  elude  all  efibrts  made  vnth  the  needle 
to  depress  them.  This,  however,  is  quite  aoDe- 
cessary.  The  operator  may  either  be  content 
with  a  free  laceration,  and  disturbance  of  tbem, 
or  he  may  imitate  Scarpa  in  pushing  the  frag- 
ments of  the  capsule,  and  the  particles  of  ca- 
seous matter,  into  the  anterior  chamber.  In  this 
cavity,  absorption  seems  to  be  carried  on  with 
more  vigor  tnan  behind  the  pupil.  When  the 
cataract  is  a  secondary  membraneous  one,  the 
surgeon  is  to  turn  the  point  of  the  needle  cau- 
tiously towards  the  pupil,  and  pierce  the  opaque 
capsule.  This  is  to  be  broken,  as  £ur  as  it  is 
practicable,  at  every  point  of  its  circumference; 
and  the  fragments  may  either  be  left  in  their 
situation,  or  pushed  forward,  through  the  pupil, 
into  the  anterior  chamber,  in  the  way  which 
Scarpa  practises.  When  the  capsule  is  adherent 
to  the  iris,  it  may  often  be  separated  by  skilful 
and  delicate  movements  of  the  needle. 

*  If  the  operator  sliould  prefer  the  straight 
needle,  he  must  be  careful  to  depress  the  cataract 
a  little  in  the  first  instance,  before  makin};  any 
attempt  to  place  the  instrument  in  front  of  the 
cataract,  in  order  to  be  able  tp  depress  it,  down- 
ward and  backward,  in  the  most  convenient 
manner.  As  the  point  of  a  curved  needle  is 
turned  backward,  it  may  evidently  be  brought 
forward  with  more  safety  than  a  stiai^t  one, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  run  directly  against  the 
iris.  Whenever  an  operator  prefers  lacerating 
the  front  layer  of  the  capsule,  and  pushing  the 
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particles  of  soft  and  membreneotis  cataracts 
forwBid,  he  will  accomplish  his  objects  with  hi 
greater  safety  by  means  of  Scarpa^s  needle,  than 
it  is  possible  to  effect  with  a  straight  one,  pro- 
vided he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  anatomy 
of  the  eye,  the  scientific  mode  of  using  the  in- 
strument, and  has  a  tolerably  steady  hand,  and 
a  good  eye  of  his  own.'  First  Lines  of'  the 
Practice  of  Surgery. 

Under  the  article  Blindness,  we  referred  our 
readers,  for  '  the  first  effects  of  sight  on  those 
who  have  been  couched,*  to  the  present  article. 
The  cases  which  we  there  had  in  view,  and 
which  are  at  once  the  best  attested  and  the  most 
ioteresting,  are  those  recorded  by  Mr.  Cheselden 
and  Mr.  Ware.  The  former  is  stated  in  the 
Philosojphical  Transactions,  No.  CCCCUI.  p. 
477.  The  youth  on  whom  the  operation  was 
performed,  seems  to  have  been  unusually  intelli- 
gent. <  When  he  saw  the  light  for  the  first  time,' 
says  the  operator,  'he  knew  so  little  how  to  judge 
of  distances,  that  he  believed  the  objects  which 
he  saw  touched  his  eyes  (and  this  was  his  ex- 
pression) as  the  things  which  he  felt  touched  his 
skin.  The  objects  which  were  mos^  pleasant  to 
him  were  those  whose  form  was  regular  and 
smooth,  though  he  had  no  idea  of  their  form, 
Dor  could  he  tell  why  they  pleased  him  belter 
than  the  others.  During  the  time  of  his  blind- 
ness he  had  such  an  imperfect  idea  of  colors, 
that  he  was  then  able  to  distin^ish,  by  a  very 
strong  light,  that  they  had  not  left  an  impression 


first  smaller.  He  thought  there  was  nothing  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  sight.  The  same  operation  was 
performed  on  the  other  eye  about  a  year  after 
the  first,  and  it  succeeded  equally  well.  At  first 
he  saw  objects  with  his  second  eve  n^uch  larger 
than  with  the  other,  but  not  so  large,  however, 
as  he  had  seen  them  with  the  first  eye ;  and  when 
he  looked  at  the  same  object  with  both  eyes  at 
once,  he  said  that  it  appeared  twice  as  large  as 
with  the  first  eye ;  but  he  did  not  see  double, 
at  least  it  could  not  be  ascertained  that  he  saw 
objects  double,  after  he  had  got  the  sight  of  the 
second  eye.' 

The  second  case  also  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Ware 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  was  read 
to  the  Society  June  1 1th,  180 1 .  It  varies  some- 
what from  Mr.  Cheselden  *s.  <lt  was  the  case  of 
a  young  gentleman,  who,  by  a  surgical  operation, 
recovered  his  sight  when  seven  years  of  age; 
after  having  been  deprived  of  it  by  cataracts  be- 
fore he  was  a  year  old.  Mr.  Ware  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  (acts  in  question :  *  I  per- 
formed the  operation  on  the  left  eye,  on  the  20th 
of  December  last,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlayne,  F.  A.S.,  Dr.  Bradley  of  Baliol  College, 
Oxford,  and  Mr.  Piatt,  surgeon  in  London.  It 
is  not  necessary  in  this  place,  to  enter  into  a  de- 
scription of  the  operation.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  say,  that  the  child,  during  its  performance, 
neither  uttered  an  exclamation,  nor  made/  the 
smallest  motion  either  with  his  head  or  hands. 
The  eye  was  immediately  bound  up,  and  no  en- 


sufficient  by   which  he  could  again  recognise    quiries  made  on  that  day  with  regard  to  his 


them.     Indeed,  when  he  saw  them,  he  said  the 
colors  he  then  saw  were  not  the  same  as  those 
he  had  seen  formerly;  he  did  not  know  the  form 
of  any  object ;  nor  could  he  distinguish  one  ob- 
ject from  another,  however  different  their  figure 
or  size  might  be :  when  objects  were  shown  to 
him  which  he  had  known  formerly  by  the  touch, 
be  looked  at  them  with  attention,  and  observed 
them  carefully  in  order  to  know  them  again ;  but 
as  he  bad  too  many  objects  to  retain  at  once,  he 
forgot  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  when  he  first 
learned,  as  he  said,  to  see  and  to  know  objects,  he 
forgot  a  thousand  for  one  that  he  recollected. 
It  was  two  months  before  he  discovered  that 
pictures  represent  solid  bodies;  until  that  time 
Ae  had  considered  them  as  planes  and  surfaces 
differently  colored,  and  diversified  by  a  variety 
of  shades;  but  when  he  began- to  conceive  that 
these  pictures  represented  solid  bodies,  in  touch- 
ing the  canvas  of  a  picture  with  his  hand  he  ex- 
pected to  find  in  reality  something  solid  upon  it, 
and  he  was  much  astonished  when,  upon  touching 
those  parts  which  seemed  round  and  unequal,  he 
found  them  flat,  and  smooth  like  the  rest;  he 
asked,  which  was  the  sense  that  deceived  him, 
the  sight  or  the  touch  ?  There  was  shown  to  him 
a  little  portrait  of  his  father,  which  was  in  the 
case  of  nis  mother's  watch ;  he  said  that  he  knew 
very  well  it  was  the  resemblance  of  his  father; 
hut  he  asked,  with  great  astonishment,  how  it 
^as  possible  for  so  lai^e  a  visage  to  be  kept  in  so 
small  a  space,  as  that  appeared  to  him  as  impos- 
sible as  that  a  bushel  should  be  contained  in  a 
pint.     He  could  not  support  much  light  at  first, 
9od  every  object  seemed  very  large  to  him;  but 
.  after  he  biad  seen  larger  things,  he  considered  the 


sight.    On  the  30th,  I  found  that  he  had  experi- 
enced a  slight  sickness  on  the  preceding  evening, 
but  had  made  no  complaint  of  pain,  either  in 
his  head  or  eye.      On  toe  31st,  as  soon  as  I  en- 
tered his  chamber,  the  mother  with  much  joy 
informed  me  that  her  child  could  see.    About  an 
hour  before  my  visit,  he  was  standing  near  the 
fire  with  a  handkerchief  tied  loosely  over  his  eyes, 
when  he  told  her  that  under  the  handkerchief, 
which  had  slipped  upward,  he  could  distinguish 
the  table  by  tne  side  of  which  she  was  sitting :  it 
was  about  a  yard  and  a  half  from  him ;  and  he  ob. 
served  that  it  was  covered  with  a  green  cloth  (which 
was  really  the  case),  and  that  it  was  a  little  ftff« 
ther  off  than  he  was  able  to  reach.     No  fiirther 
questions  were  asked  him  at  that  time;  as  his 
mother  was  much  alarmed,  lest  the  use  thus 
made  of  his  eye  might  have  been  premature  and 
injurious.      Upon  examination  I  found  that  it 
was  not  more  inflamed  than  the  other  eye;  and 
the  opacity  in  the  pupil  did  not  appear  to  be 
much  diminished.    Desirous,  however,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  he  was  able  to  distinguish  objects, 
I  held  a  letter  before  him,  at  the  distance  of  about 
twelve  inches,  when  he  told  me,  after  a  short  he- 
sitation, that  it  was  a  piece  of  paper;  that  it  was 
square,  which  he  knew  by  its  comers;  and  that 
it  was  longer  in  one  direction  than  it  was  in  the 
other.    On  being  desired  to  point  to  the  comers, 
he  did  it  with  great  precision,  and  readily  carried 
his  finger  in  the  line  of  its  longest  diameter.      I 
then  showed  him    a  small    oblong    band-box 
covered  with  nd  leather,  which  he  said  was  red 
and  square,  and  pointed  at  once  to  its  four  cor- 
ners.   After  this,  I  placed  before  him  an  oval 
i»iWer  box,  wliich  he  said  had  a  shining  appear- 
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auce;    and,  pfesentiy  afterwards,  that  it  was 
round,  because  it  had  not  comers.     The  obser- 
vation, however,  which  appeared  to  me  most  re- 
markable, was  that  which  related  to  a  white 
stone  mug;  which  he  first  called  a  white  basin, 
but,  soon  after,  recollecting  himself,  said  it  was  a 
mug,  because  it  had  a  handle.    These  experi- 
ments did  not  give  him  any  pain;  and  they  were 
made  in  the  presence  of  his  mother,  and  of  Mr. 
Woodford,  a  clerk  in  his  majesty's  treasury.     I 
held  the  objects  at  different  distances  from  his 
eye,  and  enquired  rery  particularly  if  he  was  sen- 
sible of  any  difference  m  their  situation;  which 
he  always  said  he  was,  informing  me,  on  every 
change,  whether  they  were  brought  nearer  to,  or 
carried  further  from  him.     I  again  enquired, 
both  of  his  mother  and  himself,  whether  he  had 
ever  before  this  time,  distinguished  by  sight  any 
sort  of  object;  and  I  was  assured  by  both  that 
he  never  had  on  any  occasion ;  and  that  when  he 
wished  to  discover  colors,  which  he  could  only 
do  when  they  were  very  strong,  he  had  alvrays 
been  obliged  to  hold  the  colored  object  close  to 
his  eye,  and  a  little  on  one  side,  to  avoid  the  pro- 
jection of  the  nose.  No  further  experiments  were 
made  on  that  day.      On  the  1st  of  Januaiy  I 
found  that  his  eye  continued  quite  free  both  from 
pain  and  inflammation,  and  that  he  felt  no  un- 
easiness on  the  approach  of  light     I  showed 
him  a  Uble  knife;  which  at  first  he  called  a 
spoon,  but  soon  rectified  the  mistake,  giving  it 
the  right  name,  and  distinguishing  the  blade 
from  the  handle,  by  pointing  to  each  as  he  was 
desired.     He  af^rwards  called  a  yellow  pocket- 
book  by  its  name,  taking  notice  of  the  silver 
lock  in  the  cover.     I  held  my  hand  before  him 
which  he  knew,  but  could  not- at  first  tell  the 
number  of  my  fingers,  nor  distinguish  one  of 
diem  from  another.    I  then  held  up  his  own . 
hand,  and  desired  him  to  remark  the  difference 
between  his  thumb  and  fingers;  after  which  he 
residily  pointed  out  the  distinctions  in  mine  also. 
Dark-colored  and  smooth  objects,  were  more 
agreeable  to  him  than  those  which  were  bright 
and  rough.     On  the  3rd  of  January  he  saw, 
from  the  drawing-room  window,  a  dancing  bear 
in  the  street;  and  distinguished  a  number  of 
boys  that  were  standing  round  him,  noticing  par- 
ticularly a  bundle  of  cloths  which  one  of  them 
had  on  his  head.    On  the  same  evening  I  placed 
him  before  a  looking-glass,  and  held  up  his  hand : 
after  a  little  time  he  smiled,  and  said  ne  saw  the 
shadow  of  his  hand,  as  well  as  that  of  his  head. 
He  could  not  then  distinguish  his  features ;  but, 
on  the  following  day,  his  mother  having  again 
placed  him  before  the  glass,  he  pointed  to  his 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  and  seemed  much  grati- 
fied with  the  sight' 

COVE,  17.  o.  &  fi.  t.  Fr.  cower;  Ital.  cowirc; 
Lat  fttfcore ;  Arm.  cauf;  Isl.  koft ;  Ang.-Sax.  cole ; 
Teut.  ftovf .  To  cove  is  used  by  Holland,  in  his 
translation  of  Plutarch,  in  the  sense  of  to  incu- 
bate ;  but  it  now  means  to  arch  over.  Coye  is  a 
small  creek ;  a  shelter;  a  cover ;  but  the  first  of 
these  meanings  is  the  most  in  use. 

The  mosijaes  and  other  baildings  of  the  Arabians 
vre  Toimded  into  domes  and  consd  roofi.      ArmAurM. 

Or  with  fair  Hope  the  brightening  acenes  improve, 
And  cheer  the  dreary  wastes  at  Sidney  ooiw.  Hanotn. 


Ani^  many  a  summer  flower  is  tbere. 
And  many  a  shade  that  love  might  share. 
And  many  a  grotto,  meant  for  rest, 
rhat  holds  the  pirate  for  a  guest ; 
Whose  bark  in  sheltered  cow  below 
Lurks  for  the  passing  peaceful  prow, 

By^im,  Bride  tf  Ahgdti, 

As  the  fleet  dove,  who,  on  the  mossy  breast 
Of  a  cooed  rock,  broods  fondling  o'er  her  nest. 
Scared  by  some  sudden  foe,  in  tnmult  springs 
From  her  loved  home,  and  loudly  claps  her  wings. 

Cove,  or  CoaK  Harbour,  the  town  of  Cove, 
in  the  parish  of  Great  Island,  and  in  the  barony 
of  Barrymore,  is  about  eight  English  miles  south- 
west of  Cork,  Purine  the  last  French  war  this 
village,  ftx)m  its  local  advantages,  grew  from  com- 
parative insignificance  into  its  present  importance ; 
naving  now  a  population  of  6,500  persons  io  the 
town  aloiie,  besides  3000  in  the  remaining  nart 
of  the  parish.  The  cove  or  harbour  of  Cork  is 
probabtythe  noblest  natural  basin  in  Europe: 
Its  entrance  is  deep,  free,  and  open,  and  the  har- 
bour inside,  where  the  whole  British  navy  might 
ride  at  anchor,  completely  land-locked.  There 
are  three  fortifications,  one  on  Spike,  one  oo 
Hawlboline  Island,  beside  Cariisle  Fort.  Core 
Town  stands  directly  opposite  to  Hawlboline  Is- 
land, has  a  southern  aspect,  enjoys  a  mild  atmos- 
phere, and  is  much  frequented  by  invalids.  The 
importance  of  Cove  harbour  to  a  natioo  like 
England,  decidedly  commercial,  and  exposed  by 
her  insular  situation  to  foreign  invasion,  has  long 
been  acknowledged.  There  are  at  present  steam 
Tessels  plying  from  Cork  to  Bristol,  to  Liver- 
pool, to  Dublin,  and  to  London. 

CCVEN ABLE,  adj.  i      Fr.  convenable.  Sait- 
Co'vENABLY,  odv,      5  able ;  fit ;  proper.  Suit- 
ably; fitly. 

As  yet  nnto  this  lime  ye  ban  wel  and  nmenahls 
taught  me.  Chaucer.     Cami.  Tela. 

The  cooenaUs  joyning  of  every  of  the  layd  partes  one 
with  another.  Pal^mtf. 

CCVENANT,  V.  a.  &  n.  «.^     Fr.  and  Soao. 
Covenante'e,  n.  f .  i  convenir  ;   Ital. 

Covena'nter,  n.  «.  Nand  LaL  rwiw- 

Co'vENOUS,  adj.  i*"^*   from   am 

Co'vENT,  n.  «.  J  vmd  venire.    To 

agree;  to  stipulate;  to  bargain;  to  contract;  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with.  A  covenant,  in  law,  is 
a  contract;  a  stipulation;  an  agreement;  the  writ- 
ing which  contains  the  terms  of  an  agreement 
Covenantee  signifies  one  who  is  a  party  to  a  co- 
venant ;  one  who  bargains.  He  who  takes  a  co- 
venant, who  makes  himself  a  party  to  a  covenant, 
is  a  covenanter.  Tlie  word  is  chiefly  applied  to 
those  who  took  the  covenant  in  the  reign  of  the 
misguided  Charles  L  Covenous  is,  fraudulent; 
collusive ;  trickish.  Covent  is  the  old  spelling  of 
convent 

They  anenanted  with  him  for  thirty  pieces  of  sihn«. 


And  by  his  eoMtiamt  yave  he  rekening. 
Sin  that  his  lord  was  twenty  yere  of  age. 

Ctewer.     Pfol.  to  CatU.  Tdm. 

So  wele  kepeing  the  eooetmmU  m  Soothwork  tkst 

was  made.  Z^-     C^'J^ 

His  lord  used  commonly  so  to  covemod  with  luflu 

which  if  at  any  time   the  tenant   disliked,  he  mJfW 

freely  depart  at  his  pleasnre.  SpenterU  State  (f  Irtieed- 
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I  diall  bat  lend  my  diamo&d  till  your  ntara  ;  let 
tlicre  be  oucenants  drawn  between  ut, 

ShaJupemn.     C^mbeHne^ 

I  wiih  tome  means  derieed  for  the  restraint  of  these 
inordinate  and  eooenom  leases  of  lands,  holden  in 
chief,  for  handieds  or  thousands  of  years. 

Baepn't  C^fia  •/ AUetMii^n. 

It  had  been  eovemaitied  between  him  and  the  king 
of  XBglaod  that  neither  of  them  should  treat  of  peace 
or  troee  with  the  French  kin|^. 

Ha^mtrd  o»  Edmard  VI, 
,  1  coeeNMl  is  a  mutual  eompaec,  as  we  now  consi- 
der it,  betwut  God  and  man ;  consyting  of  mercies* 
on  God's  part,  made  over  to  man ;  and  of  conditions* 
OB  ain's  pert*  required  by  God. 

Ha  makes  a  ae9mumi  never  to  destroy 
^he  earth  again  hy  flood ;  nor  let  the  sea 
Smptss  hia  bounds*  MUton,    Par.  lott. 

The  oumaewferi  shall  have  no  more  assutanoe  of 
aatoal  sssistanee  each  from  othsij  after  the  taking  of 
the  oNoiaiil,  than  they  had  before. 

Oxford  Reatom  agaiiut  ih&  Corenami, 

By  voids  men  oome  to  know  one  another's  minds  ; 
by  these  they  cmeeiumi  and  confederate.  Souik. 

JajHtor  coMmanttd  with  him,  that  it  should  be  hot 
or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  calm  or  windy,  as  the  tenant 
iLoald  direct.  VBtirMtge. 

Some  men  live  as  if  they  had  made  a  wotmomi  with 
hell :  let  diTines,  fathers,  friends,  say  what  they  Will, 
they  Mop  their  aars  against  them.  Id, 

Pointing  to  a  heap  of  sand. 
For  every  grain,  to  live  a  year  demand ; 
But  ah !  onmindfal  of  the  effect  of  time, 
Foifot  to  oaoemmtfgr  youth  and  prime. 

Gmlk'iihid, 
Both  of  them  were  r«epective  rites  of  their  admis- 
Mon  into  the  several  eoemanlf,  and  the  otftemmUet  be- 
come thereby  entitled  to  the  respective  privileges. 

AtfUjgVt  Parttgan. 

CoTKNAiiT,  in  «cclenastic&l  history,  denotes 
particttlariy  a  contract  or  convention  agreed  to  by 
the  Scots  in  1638  for  maintaining  their  religion 
free  from  innovation.  In  1581  the  general  as- 
sembly of  Scotland  drew  up  a  confession  of  &ith, 
or  nktional  covenant,  conaenining  episcopal  go- 
vernment^ which  was  signed  by  .lames  I.,  and 
which  he  enjoined  on  all  his  subjects.  It  was 
sgain  subscribed  in  1500  and  1596.  The  sub- 
iciiption  was  renewed  in  1638,  engaging  the 
tubsciibers  by  oath  to  maintain  religion  in  the 
mue  state  as  it  was  in  1580,  and  to  reject  all  in> 
novations  introduced  since  that  time.  This  oath 
annexed  to  the  confession  of  faith  received  the 
pame  of  the  covenant ;  as  those  who  subscribed 
it  were  called  covenanters.  ^ 

The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  estab- 
lished in  the  year  1643,  and  formed  a  bond  of  union 
between  Scotland  and  England.  (See  England.) 
It  was  sworn  and  subscribed  by  many  in  both 
nations,  who  thereby  solemnly  abjured  popery 
ukI  prelacy,  and  combined  together  for  their 
mauul  defence.  It  was  approved  by  the  parlia- 
ment and  assembly  at  Westminster,  and  ratified 
by  the  general  assembly  of  Scotland  in  1645. 
'Hie  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,  in  its  high- 
church  teal,  calls  this  transaction  '  a  compound 
of  hypocrisy  and  fanaticism,  to  which  may  be 
justly   charged  much   of  the   tragedy  of  tlie 


succeeding  years.'  Wi*  are  not  the  advocates  of 
religious  covenants  imposed  by  the  sword ;  but 
this  writer  seems  to  have  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  prince  and  his  ministers  of  whom  the 
following  facts  are  recorded. 

King  Charles  II.  disapproved  of  it  when  he 
surrendered  himself  to  the  Scots'  army  in  1646; 
but  in  1650  he  declared  his  approbation  both  of 
this  and  the  national  covenant,  by  a  solemn  oath ; 
and  in  August  of  the  same  year  macfe  a  fartiier 
declaration  at  Dumferline  to  the  same  purpose, 
which  was  also  renewed  on  occasion  of  his  coro- 
nation, at  Scone,  in  1651.  The  covenant  was 
ratified  by  tlie  parliament  of  Scotland  in  this 
year,  and  the  subscription  of  it  required  by  every 
member,  without  which  the  constitution  of  the 
parliament  vras  declared  null  and  void.  But  it 
produced  a  series  of  distractions  in  the  subse- 
quent history  of  that  country,  and  was  voted  iile- 
eal  by  pariiament,  and  provision  made  against  it 
Stat.  14,  Car.  II.  cap.  4.  Clarendon  gives^  at 
length,  the  document  that  was  subscribed  at 
Westminster  in  his  History,  book  vii. 

Coven  A  NT, 'in  law,  is  the  agreement  of  two  or 
more  persons  to  do,  or  not  do,  some  act  or  thing 
contracted  between  them.  Also  it  is  the  decla- 
ration the  parties  make,  that  they  will  atand  to 
such  agreement,  relating  to  lands  or  other  things ; 
and  is  created  by  deed  in  writini;,  sealed  and  ex- 
ecuted by  the  parties,  or  otherwise  it  may  be  im- 
Slied  in  the  contract  thereto.  And  if  the  persons 
o  not  perform  their  covenants,  a  writ  or  action  of 
covenant  is  the  remedy  to  recover  damages  for 
the  breach  of  them. 

Covenant,  in  theology,  is  much  used  in  con- 
nexion with  other  terms;  as,  the  covenant  of 
grace,  of  redemptiou,  &c.  These  phrases  gene- 
rally describe  peculiar  theological  views  of  the 
ways  of  God>  rather  than  any  doctrine  simply 
scriptural. 

Covenant,  See  Solemn  League. 

COVENTRY,  a  city  of  great  antiquity  in 
Warwickshire,  whose  origin  is  involved  in  much 
obscurity :  some  suppose  its  name  to  have  been 
derived  from  a  convent  which  was  destroyed  by 
Edric  the  Traitor  in  1016.  It  is  more  certain  that, 
about  the  vear  1043,  Leofric,  earl  of  Mercia, 
founded  and  endowed  a  convent  of  Benedictine 
monks  here.  It  is  said,  however,  that  l^eofric,  re- 
^ceiving  some  provocation  from  the  mhabitants  of 
the  town,  loaded  them  with  heavy  taxes ;  and 
being  importuned  bv  his  lady,  Godiva,  to  remit 
them,  he  consented,  upon  condition  that  she 
should  ride  naked  on  horseback  from  one  end  of 
the  town  to  the  other.  This  condition,  as  it  was 
stipulated  by  her  husband,  she  is  said  to  have 
complied  with ;  and  having  enjoined  the  citizens 
not  to  venture  out,  or  become  the  spectators  of 
her  progress  on  pain  of  death,  proceeded  through 
the  city,  conceading  her  person  as  well  as  possi* 
ble  with  her  fine  hair.  One  citizen  only,  the  le- 
gends state,  a  certain  tailor,  could  not  refrain 
from  peeping :  the  lady's  horse  neighed,  and  the 
tailor  paid  dearly  for  his  curiosijty,  being  instantly 
struck  blind  I  A  figure  of  <  peeping  Tom '  is 
still  preserved  and  to  be  seen  in  an  opening  at 
the  upper  part  of  a  house  at  the  coiner  of 
Hertford-street,  adjoining  the  King's  Head  Inn. 
There  was  formerly  a  portrait  of  the  countess  and 
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Leofiic  exhibited  in  one  of  the  windows  of  Tri- 
nity Church;    the  earl  being  represented    as 
holding  out  a  scroll  or  charter,  inscribed, 
'  I,  Luoricke,  for  the  love  of  thee. 
Do  make  Coventry  toll-free/ 

In  commemoration  of  the  circumstance  above 
detailed,  a  most  splendid  procession  occasionally 
takes  place  on  tne  first  day  of  the  great  fair, 
Friday  iu  Trinity  week,  in  which  a  female  clad 
in  a  close  dress  of  silk  or  linen  of  flesh  color, 
and  with  long  and  flowing  hair,  rides  through  the 
citv,  preceded  by  guards  in  armor,  and  followed 
by  the  mayor,  sheriffs,  and  corporation,  in 
their  robes,  together  with  the  masters  of  various 
trading  companies,  their  followers,  and  magnifi- 
cent streamers :  several  bands  of  music  are  inter- 
spersed through  the  procession.  Its  popularity 
is  unabated,  and  thousands  are  attracted  to  wit- 
ness the  pageant  whenever  it  takes  place.  The 
procession,  as  now  conducted,  commenced  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  South  of  the  town  stood 
anciently  the  monastery  of  Gray  Friars,  celebrated 
for  the  mysteries  performed  in  it  on  the  day  of 
Corpus  Christi. 

Alter  tlie  conquest,  the  lordship  of  Coventry 
devolved  on  the  earls  of  Chester ;  subseouently 
it  came  into  the  hands  of  Henty  III.  and  William 
de  Albany,  earl  of  Arundel ;  then  of  Robert  de 
Montalt,  and  was  granted,  in  default  of  issue,  to 
Isabel,  queen  mother  of  Edward  III.  with  re- 
mainder, first,  to  John  of  Eltham,  afterwards 
earl  of  Cornwall,  and  then  to  king  Edward  II. 
and  his  heirs  for  ever.  Soon  after,  1337,  Coven- 
try was  annexed  to  the  earldom  of  Cornwall,  and 
had  various  immunities  granted  to  it.  In  1344 
the  town  was  incorporate  by  Edward  III.  when 
a  mayor  and  two  bailiffs  were  chosen.  In  1355 
the  building  of  the  wall  round  the  town  com- 
menced, which  was  not  completed  until  forty  years 
afterwards.  Richard  II.,  in  1377,  confirmed 
privileges  formerly  granted,  and  in  1385  ratified 
the  charter  of  Edwa^  III.  for  building  the  stone 
walls,  and  permitted  stone  to  be  taken  from  his 
quarry  at  Cheylesmore  for  that  and  other  pur- 
poses. Two  parliaments  have  been  held  in  this 
city,  one  in  the  great  chamber  of  the  prioiy  in 
1404,  the  other  in  1459  by  Heniy  VI.;  the  former 
acquired  the  name  of  parliamentum  indoctorum, 
in  consequence  of  its  excluding  all  lawyers,  or 
persons  skilled  in  the  laws :  the  latter  was  held  in  , 
the  chapter-house  of  the  priory,  and  called  par- 
liamentum diabolicum,  the  parliament  of  devils, 
owing  to  the  numerous  attainders  passed  therein. 

Coventry  had  at  one  time  to  boast  a  splen- 
did cathedral,  adorned  in  the  most  costly  man- 
ner, and  supposed  to  have  been  built  on  a  similar 
plan  to  Litchfield  cathedral,  having  two  spires  at 
the  west  end  and  one  in  Uie  centre.  The  city 
then  possessed  a  matchless  group  of  churches,  all 
standing  within  one  cemetery.  St.  Michael's 
church  is  at  this  time,  and  most  justly,  the  boast 
of  Coventry ;  its  fine  tower  and  spire  are  scarcely 
to  be  equalled  in  Europe,  and  are  choice  exam- 
ples of  English  ecclesiastical  architecture:  the 
tower  is  136  foet  three  inches  high,  firom  which 
ascends  the  spire  130  feet  nine  inches  in  height. 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  is  said  to  have  spoken  of 
it  in  the  highest  terms  of  admiration.  The  body 
of  the  church  i^wofthy  of  its  saperb  spire,  and  is 


supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  »he  time  of 
Henry  VI. 

Trinity  Church  is  both  handsome  and  capa- 
cious,  but,  being  situated  so  near  to  St  Michaers, 
its  importance  and  effect  are  lost  in  a  great  de- 
gree. St.  Mary  Hall  is  a  building  of  singular 
interest,  especially  tp  the  antiquary :  it  is  si- 
tuated in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  St.  Michael*} 
Church,  and  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henrf 
VI.  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  Trinity  guild; 
it  is  now  chiefly  used  for  civic  purposes.  The 
Great  Hall  is  a  fine  old  room  seventy-six  iiee^ 
six  inches  long,  thirty  feet  broad,  and  thirty- 
four  feet  high.  In  consequence  of  a  thorough 
reparation  being  necessary,  it  has  very  lately  be«n 
restored,  and  judiciously  altered  in  some  respects, 
close  attention  having  bfeen  paid  to  preserving  its 
original  character.  , 

A  handsome  and  very  celebrated  cross,  consi- 
dered one  of  the  stateliest  in  England,  stood  in 
Cros»-cheaping,  and  was  takeu  down  in  1771. 
The  free-school  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  by  John  Hales,  esq.  and  liberallv 
endowed  by  him.  Sir  William  Dogdale  and 
other  very  eminent  men  received  their  education 
in  this  place.  Coventry  contains  several  hospi- 
tals, and  many  other  building  of  considerable 
interest  and  antiquity.  This  city  has,  besides  its 
churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  place  of  worship, 
two  Independent  chapels,  a  meering-house  ior 
the  Society  of  Friends,  a  Unitarian,  a  Baptist, 
and  a  Methodist  chapel. 

The  trade  of  Coventry  and  the  neigfabooihood 
is  chiefly  confined  to  the  manuiacture  of  ribands 
and  watches ;  3000  looms,  and  20,0OO  manufac- 
turers are  supposed  to  be  employed  in  the  former. 
It  is  govemea  by  a  mayor,  ten  aldermen,  and 
twenty  common-council  men,  and  sends  two 
members  to  parliament.  The  right  of  Toting  is 
vested  exclusively  in  persons  having  served 
seven  years  apprenticeship  to  one  and  the  same 
trade,  within  the  city  and  county :  the  number 
of  free  men  is  nearly  4000.  The  population  of 
Coventry  has  latterly  very  much  increased,  and  is 
supposed  to  amount  to  24,000.  It  lies  eigfaieeB 
miles  south-east  of  Birmingham,  forty-nise 
north-west  of  Oxford,  and  ninety-ose  north- 
west of  London. 

Cov ENTRY.  There  are  five  townships  so 
called  in  the  United  States;  one  in  Connecticut, 
one  in  Rhode  Island  with  2447  inhabitants,  a 
third  in  New  Hampshire,  a  fourth  in  VermoDt, 
and  a  fifth  in  Pennsylvania. 

COVER,©,  a.  &n.f. 

Co'VERCLE,  n.  f . 

CoVerer,  n.  f .      9 

Co'VERING,  n.  f. 
Co'VERLET,  n.  f . 

Co'vERT,n.  f.  &aij/. 

Co'VERTLESS,  odj. 

Co'vERTLY,  adv, 

Co'VBRTNESS,  II.  t. 
Co'VERTURE,n.f. 

Co'vER-cniEF,  n.  $. 

Co'VER-ftHAME,  ft.  S. 
Co'VER-SlUT,  n.  f . 
Co'VERT-BARON,  ft.  S. 

CoVert-feme,  n.  t. 

Co'VERT-WAV,  n.  f. 


Fr.coiwrtr;  Ivetf- 
rirt ;  Span,  ctikrir; 
Lat.  co-<fptrirt.  So  Ju- 
nius positivdy  affirms 
it  to  DC.  Yet  we  may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to 
look  to  the  north  fortbe 
etymon ;  and  there  «r 
^shallfind,Isl.&Go(h. 
kofe^  cavema  ;  Sneih, 
kofioj  h^,  iaiikm^ 
Um,  A  thin^  then, 
that  is  coTcied  is  as 
though  it  were  hidden 
in  a  den  or  cave.  To 
cover  is,  tospfeadonr 
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thing  ofer  anotner;  to  conceal  under  a  covering; 
to  overwhelm  with ;  to  shelter,  by  interposing 
something  above ;  to  incubate;  to  couple  with  a 
female ;  to  wear  a  hat  as  a  privilege.  Cover  is 
any  thing  laid  over  another;  a  concealment;  a 
shelter;  a  defence;  a  place  where  the  fox  or 
hare  is  supposed  to  be.  As  a  noun,  covert  signi- 
fies a  shelter;  a  thicket,  or  hiding  place :  as  an 
adjective,  sheltered ;  secret ;  insidious ;  and,  in 
\e^  parlance,  the  state  of  a  woman  in  marriage. 
The  last  of  these  meanings  attaches  to  the  woid 
coverture;  which  also  d.enotes  shelter;  defence. 
Covertly  is  secretly ;  underhandedly.  Covercle 
is  a  lid.  Cover-chief,  which  is  obsolete,  is  the 
name  of  a  covering  for  the  head.  For  covert- 
way,  see  Fortification;  for  covert-baron  and 
covert-feme,  see  Law.  Cover-shame  and  cover- , 
slot  are  contrivances  to  conceal  infamy  and  slut- 
tishness. 

Hie  w«nnen  took  and  tpread  a  eooerimg  over  the 
well's  numth.  2  Sam.  xvii.  19. 

The  paftues  an  clothed  with  flocks ;  the  valleys 
alio  are  co9§nd  over  with  com.  Ptal.  Ixv.  13. 

Let  mine  oatcasts  dwell  with  thee,  Moab ;  be  thon 
a  eovrt  to  them  from  the  face  of  the  spoilers. 

Isaiah  xvi.  4. 

There  shall  be  a  tabernacle  for  a  shAdow  in  the 
day-time  from  the  heAt,  And  for  a  plac*  of  refage,  and 
for  a  covert  from  the  storm  and  rain.  Id.  iv.  6. 

Charity  shall  cover  the  moltitode  of  sins. 

1  Peler  iv.  8. 

This  fslae  Ardte  somwhat  must  he  nede  fiaine 
When  he  waa  false  to  ooeeren  his  tnutonrie. 

Chancer.  ArmeUde  and  fdUe  AroUe. 

A  nurn  shald  aUo  think  that  God  aeeth  and  know- 
eih  al  his  tbonghtes,  and  al  his  workes,  and  to  him 
may  nothing  be  hid  ne  covered.  Id*  Cani.  Tale*, 

▲  largd  cocerchief  of  threde 
She  wnipped  all  about  her  hede. 

Id.  RomauntoftheRoee. 
Wei  woete  thou  it  will  make  anone 
A  lityl  ronndil  as  a  circle, 
PazA'ventnre  as  brode  as  a  oovirde. 

Id.  TheHoiueofFame. 

Some  pleAsant  houres  thy  wo  mAy  wrap,  and  the  de. 

fcnd  and  oooer.  ^tf^. 

At  last  he  came  unto  a  gloomy  glade. 
Covered  with  boughs  and  shrubs  from  hcAven's  high 
light.  Speneer.  Faerie  Queene. 

EofoTit  to  aeeke  some  ooeert  nigh  At  hand, 
A  thadie  grove  not  farr  away  they  spide. 
That  promist  Ayde  the  tempest  to  withstAnd.  Id. 

Loe,  loe!   how  brAve   she   decks  her  bounteous 
bonre 
With  silken  cnxtens  and  gold  eoieerietta.  Id. 

Yet  still  Aragnol  (so  his  foe  was  bight) 
Lay  lurking  eovertljf  him  to  surprise. 

Id.  Mtdopotmoi. 
Go  to  thy  fellows,  bid  them  cover  the  ublo,  serve  in 
the  meat,  and  we  will  come  in  tn  dinner. 

Shakepeare.  MenAtmt  of  Vemee. 
Towards  him  I  made ;  but  he  was  'ware  of  me. 
And  stole  into  the  covert  of  the  wood. 

Id.  Romeo  amd  JvHet, 
Bring  aome  eenerii^  for  this  naked  soul. 
Whom  111  intreAt  to  lead  me.  Id,  King  Lear. 

How  can'sc  thon  cross  this  marriage  t — ^Not  ho- 
nestly my  lord  ;  but  so  eoeertljf,  that  no  dishonesty 
ahall  appear  in  me.        Id,  Mnch  Ado  abomt  Nothing. 


IHTithoat  the  bed  her  other  fair  hand  waa. 
On  the  green  eoeeriet,  whose  perfect  white 
Shewed  like  an  April  daiay  on  the  graas. 

Id.  The  Rape  of  Ltureoe, 

The  seeundine  is  but  a  general  cover,  not  shAped 
according  to  the  parte ;  the  skin  is  shaped  according 
tO'theparU.  Bacon, 

You  are  of  either  side  the  green  to  plant  a  covert 
Alley,  upon  cnrpenter's  work.  About  twelve  foot  in 
height,  by  which  you  mAy  go  in  shAde  into  the  gAt-. 
den.  Id. 

It  mAy  be  it  is  nither  the  shade,  or  other  covet- 
ture,  that  they  tAke  liking  in,  than  the  virtue  of  the 
herb.  Id, 

The  infancy  of  king  Edwurd  YI.  and  the  eoosr- 
tare  of  queen  Mary,  did,  in  fact,  disable  them  to 
accomplish  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  Davieeon  Irriand, 

His  calm  and  Uameleas  life 
Does  with  substuntial  blessedness  abound. 
And  the  soft  wings  of  peace  oooer  him  round.  CSmeiiy. 

Thence  to  the  cooertt,  and  the  conscious  groves. 
The  scenes  of  his  past  triumphs  and  his  loves. 

Cover  me,  ye  pines  ! 
Ye  cedars  with  innumerable  boughs 
Hide  me,  thAt  I  mAy  never  see  them  more.      Milton, 

The  flaming  moimt  a{qpeared 
In  Oothan,  covered  with  a  camp  of  lire.  Id, 

It  WAS  the  hour  of  night,  when  thus  the  Son 
Communed  in  silent  walk,  then  laid  him  down 
Under  the  hospitable  covert  nigh 
Of  treea  thick  interwoven.  Id, 

By  what  best  way 
Whether  of  open  war,  or  covert  guile. 
We  now  debute.  Id, 

He  SAW  their  shame,  that  aought 

Vain  covertmee.  Id, 

In  the  mean  time,  by  being  compelled  to  lodge 

in  the  field,  which  grew  now  to  be  very  cold  whilst 

his  army  was  under  cover,  they  might  be  forced  to 

retire.  Clarendon. 

Sometimes  Providence  casts  things  so,  that  truth 

and  interest  lie  the  same  wuy  ;  and  when  it  is  wrapt 

up  in  this  cooerM^,  men  can  be  content  to  follow  it. 


Or  lead  me  to  aome  aolitAry  place. 
And  cover  my  retreat  from  human  ruce. 

Drsfden, 

ThAt  king  hnd  conferred  the  honour  of  grandee 
upon  him,  which  was  of  no  other  advantage  or  sig- 
nification to  him,  thnn  to  be  covered  in  the  presence  of 
thAt  king.  14. 

Orestes'  bulky  rage, 
Unsatiafied  with  mArgins  closely  writ, 
Foama  o'er  the  coeeri  and  not  finished  yet.       Id, 
Amongst  the  poett,  Persiua  covertly  strikes  atKero ; 
aome  of  whose  verses  he  recites  with  scorn  and  indig- 

Id. 

Instead  of  her  being  under  covert  baron,to  be  under 

feme  myself  I  to  have  my  body  disabled,  and  my 

head  fortified.  Id. 

This  done,  the  host  produced  the  genial  bed. 

Which  with  no  costly  coverlet  they  spread.  Id, 

Does  he  put  .on  hdy  gazmentt  for  a  cover-ihame  of 

lewdness  t  Id, 

Whilst  the  hen  is  covering  her  eggs,  the  male  gene* 

rally  takes  his  stand  upon  a  neighbour  bough  within 

her  heurii^,  and  by  that  means  amusea  and  diverts 

her  with  his  songs  during  the  whole  time  of  her  sitting. 

Addi9on*i  Spectator, 
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Tlie  de«r  if  lodged ;  IVe  trt<^ed  her  le  bet  mwK. 
Be  tare  ye  mind  the  word ;  and  when  I  glye  It, 
Rub  in  u  once,  and  teiee  npon  3roir  prey. 

Id,     Cato. 
Together  let  iu  beet  thie  ample  fleld» 
Try  what  the  open,  what  the  eDver/yidd. 

Popt*§  EtBap9. 
Railleiy  and  wit  aervo  only  to  eooer  nonsense  with 
shame,  when  reason  has  first  proved  it  to  be  mere 
nonsense.  Wattt, 

The  fox  is  a  beast  also  yery  pr^ndicial  to  the  hus- 
bandman, especially  in  places  that  are  near  forest- 
woods  and  cooert  places.  Mortim,  Huib, 
By  mixing  with  the  concerns  of  state,  he  (Lanfranc) 
did  not  lose  his  religion  and  conscience,  or  make  them 
the  cangn  or  instruments  of  ambition ;  but,  temper- 
ing the  fierce  policy  by  the  mild  lights  of  religion, 
he  became  a  blessing  to  the  country  in  which  he  was 
promoted.  Bmrke, 
Great  Britain  was  not  there.    Almost  in  despair,  I 
hope  she  will  nerer,  in  any  rags  and  atvenluU  of  in- 
famy, be  seen  at  such  an  exhibition.  id. 
Reason  now 
Ttkn  pan  with  Appetite,  and  pleads  the  cnwe 
Perversely,  which  of  late  she  so  condemned  ^ 
With  shallow  shifts  and  old  devices,  worn 
And  tattered  in  the  service  of  debauch. 
Covering  his  shame  from  his  offended  sight. 

tfOWpCt* 

I  had  been  for  some  days  sonlkiag  from  waert  to 
ooner^,  under  all  the  tenors  of  a  jail ;  as  some  ill-ad- 
vised people  had  unconpied  the  merdless  pack  of  the 
law  at  my  heels.  Bmm. 

In  &hort,  she  was  a  walking  calculation. 

Miss  Edgeworth's  novels  stepping  from  their  eseerj. 
Or  Mrs.  Trimmer's  books  on  education. 

Or '  Ccslebs'  Wife,'  set  out  in  (juest  of  lovers. 

Byrofi.     Don  Jwm, 

COVERDALE  (Miles),  a  celebrated  English 
divine  and  reformeri  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  became  a  canon  of  the  order  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. On  becoming  a  Protestant  be  went  abroad, 
and  in  1532  assisted  Tindale  in  bis  translation 
of  the  Bible.  The  first  complete  English  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  appeared  in  1533,  with 
hit  name  in  the  title-page.  A  second  version  of 
the  New  Testament  was  published  by  him  in 
1538.  Queen  Catherine  Parr  made  him  her 
almoner;  and  in  1551  he  was  promoted  to  the 
Me  of  Exeter.  He  went  to  Denmark  on  the  ac- 
cession of  queen  Mary,  and  afterwards  to  Geneva, 
where  he  joined  the  other  English  refugees  in 
their  celebrated  version  of  the  Bible.  He  came 
home  on  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth,  but, 
instead  of  resuming  his  see,  accented  the  rectory 
of  St.  Magnus,  London  Bridge.  This  he  resigned 
in  1566,  and  died  May  20,  1567,  and  lies  buried 
in  St-  Bartholomew's  church,  by  the  Exchange. 
Bishop  Coverdale  was  also  the  author  of  "Hie 
Christen  State  of  Matrymonye,  wherein  Hus- 
bands and  Wyies  maye  leme  to  keep  House  to- 
gether with  Love;  and  other  tracts. 


CO'VET,t;.a.&n. 
CoVetable,  adj. 
Co'VETIKO,  n.i. 
Co'VETINGLY,  odb. 
Co'VETISB,  n.  t. 

Co'vBTous,  adj, 
Co'vETousLY,  adv. 

Co'VETOUSNESS,  n.f . 


Fr.  convoiter.  Skin- 
ner, Junius,  and  Me- 
nage, agree  in  deriving 
these  words  from  low 
Lat.  convotare.  Under 
the  word  covetous.  Le- 
mon, who  refers  every- 
thing to  the  Greek,  says, 


cupidigia ;  gveedy,  eager^  desirois  t  qahn  wt 
flboula  P^fe'  ov^f  to  covet ;  like  te  avariciow 
man.'  To  covet  is,  to  have  an  innwlinatft  denii 
of.  Covetiae,  which  is  obsolete,  is  synovymoQi 
with  covetousness,  in  the  «nae  of  avarice;  lut 
of  money;  eagerness  of  gain.  Shakspeara  mo 
coTetousness  with  the  meaning  of  eegcmesi,  de* 
sire,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  quotation ;  bat  in  this 
appUcatioQ  of  the  word,  1  believe  that  he  standi 
alone.  He  also  uses  covetous  in  a  good  sense, 
to  express  a  landable  anxiety  for ;  and  he  is 
not  singular  in  so  doing ;  but  this  meaoiBg  is 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  disused ;  the  general  ue  of 
the  word  being  confined  to  inordinate,  and  can- 
sequently,  improper  desire. 

But  eocet  earnestly  the  best  gifts.        1  Cor.  jjL  31. 

The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  vkidi 
while  some  eoMiod  after,  .they  have  erred  fimn  tbe 
faith.  1  TWri. 

▲a  heart  they  nave  exerased  with  essstii  prsc. 
tiees.  2  JPsttr  iL  14. 

Cbwfias  is  lor  to  00091  swiche  thingea  as  then  hast  act, 
and  avarice  is  to  withhold  and  kept  awiche  tkiages  ai 
thou  hast  without  rightfal  node. 

Cftaawr.     Cmt.  TAl 
And  if  that  she  be  foul,  thou  sayet  that  she 

Coo$toth  evexy  man  that  she  may  see.  Id. 

His  blinde  lust  was  all  his  eooetimg. 

Id.     Itgtmde  9f  Loaoot. 
The  charge  thereof  unto  a  cooetom  sprigbt. 

Commanded  was,  who  thereby  did  attend. 

And  warily  awaited  day  and  night. 

From  other  eoosfouf  fiends  it  to  defend. 

9peimr.     Fomit  Qmaie, 

Most  wretched  wight,  whom  nothing  might  safiec* 
Whose  greedy  lust  did  lack  in  greatest  store  ; 
Whose  need  had  end,  but  no  end  ooesfias.  AL 


'  Oaifus,  coeo,  atpidut ;  under  Ital.  covmA^,  quasi 


All  things  coveting  as  much  as  may  be  to  bs  like 

unto  God  in  being  evrr ;  that  which  cannot  hereeais 

attain  personally,  doth  seek  to  continao  itself  snotkcr 

way,  by  ofipring  and  propagation.  Anftv. 

If  it  be  a  sin  to  coesf  honov, 

I  am  the  most  offending  man  alive. 

Shakapemv.     Himif  VI. 
I  am  yet 
Unknown  to  woman ;  never  was  fbrtwotn ; 
Scarcely  have  aneted  what  was  mine  own; 
At  no  time  broke  my  faith.  Id.     MnekdL 

If  he  care  not  for*t,he  will  supply  ns  easily ;  if  be 
eovetoudg  reserve  it,  how  shall 's  get  it  f 

Id.     TinmefAtkm. 
When  workmen  strive  to  do  better  than  well. 
They  do  confound  their  skill  in  cowtomtmtu. 

Id.     Kmg  JtkL 
Sheba  was  never 
Moro  covetous  of  wisdom  and  fkir  virtue. 
Than  this  fair  soul  shall  be.     M.     JTewy  VllL 

Then  this  desire  of  nature  is  not  vain 

She  coeeto  not  impossibilities  ; 
Fond  thoughts  may  fall  into  some  idle  brajn. 
But  one  assent  of  all  is  ever  wise.         Dmtim. 
Hg  that  is  envious  or  angry  at  a  virtue  that  b  not  lii 
own,  at  the  pcrfectiop  or  excellency  of  his  neigbboer, 
is  not  covetotu  of  the  virtue,  but  of  its  reward  and  i^ 
putation ;  and  then  his  intentions  are  poUoted. 

Tt^ier^  SUde^Ukk^Bdg. 
He  that  takes  pains  to  serve  the  ends  of  ijoutowmm, 
or  ministers  to  another's  lust,  or  keepa  ae^  of  ian 
purities  or  intemperance,  is  idle  in  Uie  wont  seasr. 

JUL 
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UtaiBfv  SO  modi  probabilitf  hang  on  obo  riide  of 

a  mtum  nun's  reatonmg,  and  money  on  the  otberi 
U  is  Miy  to  foresee  which  will  outweigh.  Loeh9, 

CMtkmmm,  end  the  desire  of  having  in  oar  pos- 
seMion,  and  tinder  onr  dominion,  more  than  we  have 
need  of,  being  the  root  of  all  evil,  ahoold  be  early  and 
carefully  weeded  out ;  and  the  contrary  quality,  or  a 
Tcadiness  to  impart  to  others,  implanted.  Id, 

Cautomtem  debaaeth  a  man'a  spirit,  and  sinks  it 
ioto  the  earth.  TiUottim, 

0  father !  can  it  be,  that  aouls  sublime     , 
■  Retam  to  visit  our  terrestrial  clime? 
And  that  the  generous  mind,  releaat  by  death. 
Can  eoMi  lasy  limbs  and  mortal  breath  7 

Dnfden,    MmM, 
While  cumbered  with  my  dropping  clothes  I  lay. 
The  cruel  na'ion,  woeUim  of  prey. 
Stained  with  my  blood  the  unhospitable  coast.         /<f . 
Whence  has  the  world  her  magic  power  t 

Why  deem  we  death  a  foe  7 
Recoil  from  weary  life's  best  hour. 

And  C0O0I  longer  woe  ?  dMBper. 

0  evenings  worthy  of  the  gods  t  exclaimed 
The  Sabine  bard.     O  evenings,  I  reply. 
More  to  be  prized  and  cooeted  than  yours. 
As  more  illumined,  and  with  nobler  truths. 
That  I,  and  mine,  and  those  we  love,  ei^oy.        Id. 

Whatever  she  saw  and  coveted  was  brought ; 

Whatever  she  did  not  see,  if  she  supposed 
It  might" be  seen,  with  diligence  was  sought. 

And  when  'twas  found  straightway  the  bargain 
closed.  Bjfron,     Don  Juan, 

CCKVEY,  n.  f.  Ft.  cauvee ;  Ital.  covata;  Span. 
covada;  Lat.  atbo,  A  hatch;  an  old  bird  with 
ber  young  ones ;  a  number  of  birds  together. 

A  flight  of  wasps  and  a  eooegf  of  partridges  went  to  a 
farmer,  and  begged  a  tup  of  him,  to  quench  their  thirat 

VEitramge. 
A  floMy  of  partridges  springing  in  our  front,  put  our 
iafaatiy  in  diaordet.  Addioon'M  Freeholder, 

There  would  be  no  walking  in  a  shady  wood,  with* 
Mt  springing  a  eofwy  of  toasts.  Id.     Qmtrdiati, 

These  are  expensive  joys,  fit  for  the  great. 
Of  large  domains  possessed  ;  enough  for  me 
To  boaotthe  gentle  spar^hawk  on  my  fist. 
Or  fly  the  partridge  from  the  bristly  field, 
Retrieve  the  0000;^  with  my  busy  train. 
Or  with  my  soaring  hobby  dare  the  lark, 

SomernOe^ 
The  thundering  guns  are  heard  on  every  side. 
The  wounded  coeeyt,  reeling,  scatter  wide  ; 
The  feathered  field-mates,  bound  by  Nature's  tic. 
Sires,  mothers,  children,  in  one  carnage  lie.     Bwrru, 

COUGH, V. n.,  t;.  a.  hin.g.\     Arab,  qubhu ; 

Co'uGHER,  n.  t.  S  Hin.  huf;  Goth. 

W>  ^fi  Swed.  qmf;  Dut.  huch.  It'has  also 
been  derived  from  Ks^om,  levo,  allevo.  To  lighten 
or  ease  the  breast  and  lungs  by  expectoration. 
Minsheu  and  Skinner  are  of  opinion  that  the  word, 
like  some  others,  is  imitative  of  the  sound  pro- 
duced by  the  act  of  coughing.  Cough  is  a  sono- 
rous concussion  of  the  thorax,  produced  by  the 
sudden  expulsion  of  the  air  Uirough  the  faucet. 
It  is  occasioned  by  a  violent  aud  generally  invo- 
luntary motion  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  To 
cough  is  to  have  the  lungs  convulsed ;  to  eject 
by  a  cough. 

Ye  shnld  have  eongkei  when  ye  com.  Wher  lern 
you  cutesy?  Chmuer.    Ctmi,  Ttdet. 


And  stiU  he  staat  under  the  shot  window ; 
Unto  his  breast  it  rought,  it  was  so  low ; 
And  soft  he  cougheih  with  a  semiaoun.  Id 

The  harbinger  of  death. 
To  me  I  see  him  ride. 

The  coi^A,  the  cold,  the  gating  breath 
Dolh  byd  me  to  provyde.    aonget  amd  Sonettee- 

Thon  didst  drink 
The  stale  of  horsesi  and  the  gilded  puddle 
Which  beasts  would  cfmgh  at. 

Shaktpeare.    Antowjf  and  Cleopatra. 

In  consumptions  of  the  lungs,  when  nature  cannot 

expel  the  eoagh,  men  fall  into  fluxes  of  the  belly,  and 

then  they  die.  Bacon's  Naimal  Hittorjf, 

If  any  humour  be  discharged  upon  the  lungs,  they 
have  a  fiaculty  of  casting  it  up  by  ooughmg, 

I  Ray  OH  the  CreatUm, 

If  the  matter  be  to  be  discharged  by  expectoration,. 
it  must  first  pass  into  the  substance  of  the  lungs  *,  then 
into  the  aspera  arteria,  or  weasand  ;  and  from  thenco 
be  oow^Aed  up,  and  spit  out  by  the  mouth. 

Wt$e$nan  e  Sargery*. 
■     I  oQtf^A  like  Horace,  and  tho'  lean,  am  short. 

Pope^t  EpieOee, 
For  his  dear  sake  long  restless  nights  you  bore. 
While  rattling  ooaghi  his  heaving  vessels  tore.  Smith,^ 

A  frame  so  steeled 
Dreads  not  the  ooagh,  nor  thoee  ungenial  blasts 
That  breathe  the  tertian  or  fell  rheumatism. 

Armtiroi^. 
Love's  a  capricious  power ;  I Ve  known  it  hold 
Out  through  a  fever  caused  by  its  own  heat. 
But  be  much  puzzled  by  a  cough  and  cold. 
And  find  a  quinsy  very  hard  to  treat. 

Byron.   Don  Juan, 

Cough,  in  medicine,  a  convulsion  of  the  lungs, 
generally  occasioned,  as  a  disease,  by  catarrh. 
As  an  accident,  a  drop  of  cold  water,  or  a  crumb 
of  bread,  passing  to  tne  tender  coat  of  the  wind- 
pipe, is  sufficient  to  throw  the  muscles  into  the 
most  violent  agitation :  but  in  catarrh  it  is  gene- 
rally the  acrid  serum  collected  in  the  lungs  that 
is  the  immediate  cause.  See  Catarrh  and  Me- 
dicine. 

COVIN,  or    J     Old  Fr.  covin.    A  deceitful 

Co'viNE,  n.t.  )  agreement  betweed  two  or 
more,  to  the  hurt  of  another. 

Wickid  Tonge,  whiche  that  the  eotine 
Of  every  lovir  can  devine 
Worsts.  Chancer,     Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

One  eovyn  fblloweth  another,  and  deceit  is  met 
with  the  lyke.  Knight, 

CO'VING,  11.  f .  from  cove.  A  term  in  build- 
ing, used  of  houses  that  project  the  ground-plot,, 
and  the  turned  projecture  arched  with  timber, 
lathed  and  plastered. 

COULD.  The  imperfect  preterite  of  ctm. 
See  Cav.    Was  able  to ;  had  p^wer  to. 

And  if  I  have  done  well,  and  as  is  fitting  the  story, 
it  is  that  which  I  desired;  hut  if  slenderiy  and 
meanly,  it  is  that  which  I  eould  attain  unto. 

2  Mae,  zv.  38. 
Wei  ooMds  he  sitte  on  hors,  and  fayre  ride ; 
He  eoude  songes  make,  and  wel  endite. 

Chmeer.  Prei.  to  Cant.  Tatet, 
Well  mote  ye  wonder  how  that  noble  knight. 
After  he  had  so  often  wounded  beene. 
Could  stand  on  Coot  now  to  renew  the  fight. 
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What  if  he  did  not  all  the  ill  he  could? 
Am  I  obliged  by  that  i'  assist  his  rapines^ 
And  to  maintain  his  murders  T 

Dryden't  Spamth  Friar, 

COULOMB  rCbarles  Auprustus),  an  eminent 
French  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Angouleme  in 
1736.  He  was  sent  to  Paris  at  an  early  age  for 
his  education,  and,  acquiring  a  partiality  for  the 
mathematical  sciences,  made  great  proficiency  in 
his  favorite  study.  The  profession  which  his 
friends  or  his  taste  pointea  out  to  him  as  the 
most  eligible  was  tnat  of  the  array;  and  the 
branch  of  the  military  sendee  in  which  his  pre- 
vious acquirements  could  be  employed  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  and  could  lead  to  the  greatest 
distinction,  was  that  of  the  engineers.  He  there- 
fore enteiced  that  corps,  and  was  sent  out  to  the 
West  Indies.  After  an  absence  of  nine  years, 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  compelled  him 
to  return  to  France,  where  he  soon  began  to 
acquire  celebrity  by  his  philosophical  labors. 
Before  he  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  he 
submitted  a  memoir  entitled  Sur  les  Moyens 
d'executer  sous  Teau  toutes  sortes  de  Travaux 
Hydrauliques,  sans  employer  aucun  Epuise- 
inent,  which  procured  for  him  the  title  of  corre- 
sponding member.  His  next  memoir  was  on  the 
theory  of  simple  machines.  Coulomb  had 
divided  with  Sivinden  the  prize  for  the  best 
construction  of  the  magnetic  needle;  and,  in  the 
discussions  to  which  some  questions  connected 
with  the  subject  led  him,  his  attention  had  been 
directed  to  the  effects  of  torsion,  or  the  resistance 
which  is  opposed  to  the  force  of  magnetism,  by 
the  stiffness  of  the  suspended  wire.  He  applied 
himself,  therefore,  to  the  examination  of  this 
point,  and  invented  an  ingenious  machine  for 
measuring  with  precision  the  force  of  torsion. 
In  1781  he  arrived  at  Paris;  and  the  value  of  his 
works  bemg  already  appreciated  by  the  Acade- 
my, he  was  immediately  elected  a  member.  Be- 
fore the  era  of  the  revolution  Coulomb  was  ap- 
pointed commissary  to  the  king  in  Brittany,  and 
was  employed  in  examining  all  the  canals  and 
public  works  in  that  province.  When  the  regal 
government  was  overthrown,  and  tfie  civil 
troubles  commenced  in  France,  our  author  re- 
tired to  an  estate  which  he  possessed  near  Blois. 
In  1798  he  read  to  the  national  institute,  which 
succeeded  to  the  Academy,  a  paper  containing 
the  result  of  many  experiments  he  had  made, 
to  determine  the  different  quantities  of  worit 
which  the  labor  of  a  man  can  execute,  according 
to  the  different  mbdes  in  which  his  force  is  em- 
ployed. In  1800  he  contributed  to  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  institute  a  valuable  paper,  entitled 
Determination  Theorique  et  Experimental  e  des 
Forces  qui  ramenent  Differentes  Aiguilles  Ai- 
ment^es  a  Saturation,  a  leur  Meridien  Mag- 
netiqiie.  His  next,  and  his  last  paper  of  any 
importance,  had  for  its  object  to  determine  the 
cohesion  of  fluids :  it  was  published  in  tlie  same 
volume  of  the  memoirs  of  the  institute  with  the 
preceding,  and  is  reckoned  among  the  most  in- 
genious of  his  numerous  speculations.  After  the 
elevation  of  Buonaparte  to  the  head  of  the  French 
government,  Coulomb  was  recalled  to  Paris,  and 
appointed  one  of  the  inspectors-general  of 
.  studies;  an  office  which,  though  undertaken  with 


reluctance,  he  filled  with  credit  and  usefiilDesi. 
He  died  on  the  23rd  of  August  1806. 

CO'ULTER,  or  )     Fr.  couUn ;  Ital.  mftro  ; 

Cv'lter,  n.t.  $Ang.-Sax.  cultor;  Dutch, 
kultor;  Lat.  culter.  The  sharp  iron  of  the 
plough,  which  cuts  the  earth  perpendicular  to 
tlie  shue. 

The  Israelites  went  doim  to  shaipen  every  msa  hu 
share,  and  his  oovUer,  and  his  ax,  and  his  mattock. 

1  SoHmd  xiu.  20. 

•He  shoke  of  shere,  and  cotdter  off  drove. 
And  hanged  his  hames  on  a  pinne. 

Chaucer.     Cam,  Ttim 

A  smith  man  called  Dan  Gerveisy 
That  in  his  forge  smith'ed  plow  hameis ; 
He  sharpeth  share  and  c%dtre  beaily.  LL 

Like  damask  roses'  bud 
Cast  from  the  stalk,  or  like 
In  field  to  purple  flowre. 
Which  langnisheth,  being  shred 
By  eulter  as  it  past. 

Speiuer.     The  Mouniag  Mm. 
Literatare  is  the  grindstone  to  sharpen  the  emdkn, 
to  whet  their  natural  faculties. 

Hanuaoni  flu  rwtdewteenu 

The  plough  for  stiff  clays  is  long  and  l»oad :  and 
the  coniter  long,  and  very  litde  bending,  with  a  veiy 
large  wing. 

With  oondien  bright  the  rushy  sward  bisect. 
And  in  new  veins  the  gushing  riUs  direct.   ~ 

CO'UNCIL,  n.  f .  ^      Fr.  conaU ;  It 

Co'uirciLiST,  n.  t.  and  Sp.  concdio; 

Co'uNCiL-BOARD,  fi.  t.         Latin,     condJ&m. 

Co'uNciL-BooK,  n.  <.         I  Council  signifies, 

Co'uNciL-cHAMBBE,  91.  s.  ^a  body  of  pefsoos 

Co'CNCiL-HousE,  fi.  s.  D&et    togetner   to 

Co'uNCiL-MAN,  n.  s.  cousult  and  deli- 

CoTuNtiL-TABLE,  11.  <.      J  berate ;  the  act  of 

public  deliberation;   the  body  of  privy  ooim- 

sellors.     The  council-board  and  council-table 

are  synonymous,  and  mean  the  board,  or  table, 

in  the  council-chamber,  or  house,  at  which  sit 

the  persons  in  council,  whose  proceedings  vod 

resolves  are  entered  in  the  council-book.    Cooo- 

cil-man  is  a  member  of  a  council.     Milton  uses 

the  word  councilist  to  denote  a  person  well  read 

in  the  acts  of  the  councils.    Our  older  wiiteis 

used  council  and  counsel  indiscriminately ;  bat 

the  latter  is  now  applied  only  to  the  adrice 

given. 

The  chief  priests,  and  all  the  council,  sought  Ubt 
witness.  Matihem  xxvi.  59. 

Thus  art  thou  of  my  oonsetl  out  of  doute. 
And  now  thou  woldest  fahdy  ben  aboute 
To  love  my  lady  whom  I  love  and  serve. 

Chaucer.     Caut.  Ttia. 

Without  the  knowledge 
Rither  of  king  or  oouual,  you  made  bold 
To  carry  into  Flanders  the  great  seal. 

Shaktpeare.     Hemy  ml. 

He  hath  commanded. 
To-morrow  morning  to  the  eouneU  hoard. 
He  be  convened.  /''• 

They  being  thus  assembled,  are  more  propeHj  a 
anmeil  to  the  king,  the  great  eotateU  of  the  kin|;tlAm» 
to  advise  his  majesty  in  those  things  of  weight  and 
difficulty,  which  ooncem  both  the  king  and  the  peop!«. 
than  a  court.  Boom**  Adrioe  it  Vdhtn. 
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111*  seeptered  hen)dt  call 
To  temeU  in  the  city  gates :  anon 
Grey-heBded  men  and  grave,  with  warriors  mixed, 
Anemble,  and  haiangnes  are  heard.  Milton. 

Wherewith  he  wont  at  heaven's  high  eomuU-tahle 
To  nt  the  midst  of  Trinal  Unity.  id. 

When  ship-money  was  transacted  at  the  council- 
hoard,  they  looked  npon  it  as  a  work  of  that  power 
they  were  obliged  to  tmst.  Clarendom* 

Soon  after,  by  my  advice,  he  was  put  to  the  banker 
in  Lombard  Street;  is  now  a  common-roimctl-man, 
will  shordy  be  deputy  of  the  ward,  and  may  in  time 
bid  fair  for  the  chair.  Tatler, 

In  histories  composed  by  politicians,  they  are  for 
draving  up  a  perpetual  scheme  of  causes  and  events, 
and  preserving  a  constant  correspondence  between 
the  camp  and  the  eomteU-iable.       Addiion't  Spectator, 

And  Pallas,  if  she  broke  the  laws. 
Most  yield  her  foe  the  stronger  cause ; 
A  shame  to  one  so  much  adored 
For  wisdom  at  Jove's  cotmeU-board,  '  Sioift, 

Soipe  borrow  all  their  religion  from  the  fiatheis  of 
the  Christian  church,  or  from  their  synods  or  eouncUt. 

Wattt, 
We  see  the  dame,  in  rustic  pride, 
A  bunch  of  keys  to  grace  her  side, 
$  talking  across  the  well-swept  entry. 
To  bold  her  eotmcil  in  the  pantry.      Sheridan, 

Council  avd  Session,  Lords  of,  the  supreme 
jadges  of  the  highest  court  in  Scotland.  See 
Scotland. 

Council,  Aulic.    See  Aulic. 

Council,  Common,  in  the  city  of  London,  is  a 
eoart  wherein  are  made  all  by-laws  which  bind 
the  citizens.  It  consists,  like  the  parliament,  of 
two  houses ;  an  upper  one  composed  of  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  and  a  lower  of  a  number 
of  common-council'-men,  chosen  by  the  several 
wards,  as  representatives  of  the  body  of  the  citi- 
zens.   See  London. 

Council,  Oecumenical,  or  General,  is  an 
assembly  supposed  to  represent  the  universal 
charch.  The  Romanists  reckon  eighteen  of  them ; 
Bullinger,  in  his  treatise  De  Conciliis,  six;  Dr. 
Prideaux,  and  Bp.  Beveridge,  eight,  which  he 
says  are  all  the  general  councils  which  have  ever 
been  held  since  the  time  of  the  first  Christian 
emneror.  They  are  as  follows :— 1 .  The  council 
of  Nice,  held  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  on  account  of  the  heresy  of  Arius.  2.  The 
council  of  Constantinople,  called  under  the  reign 
and  by  the  command  of  Theodosius  the  Great, 
for  much  the  same  end  that  the  former  council 
was  summoned.  3.  The  council  of  Ephesus, 
convened  by  Theodosius  the  younger,  at  the  suit 
of  Nestorius.  4.  The  council  of  Chalcedon,  held 
in  the  reign  of  Martianus,  which  approved  of  the 
Eutychian  heresy.  5.  The  second  council  of 
Constantinople,  which  was  assembled  by  the 
emperor  Justinian,  and  condemned  the  three 
chapters  taken  out  of  the  book  of  Theodorus  of 
Mopsuestia,  having  first  decided  that  it  was  law- 
ful to  anathematise  the  dead.  Some  authors 
tell  us,  that  they  likewise  condemned  the  several 
errors  of  Origen  about  the  Trinity,  the  plurality 
of  worlds,  and  the  pre-existence  of  souls.  6.  The 
^urd  council  of  Constantinople,  held  by  the 
command  of  Constantius  Pogonatus,  in  which 
^ey  received  the  definitions  of  the  first  five 


general  councils,  and  particularly  that  against 
Origen  and  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia.  7.  The 
second  Nicene  council.  8.  The  fourth  council 
of  Constantinople,  assembled  when  Louis  II. 
was  emperor  of  the  West.  Their  regulations  are 
contained  in  twenty-seven  canons,  the  heads  of 
which  are  set  down  by  M.  Dupin,  to  whom  the 
reader  is  referred. 

Council  op  War,  an  assembly  of  principal 
officers  of  an  army  or  fleet,  occasionally  called  by 
the  general  or  admiral  to  concert  measures  for 
their  conduct,  with  regard  to  sieges,  retreats,  en- 
gagements, &c. 

Council,  Privy.    See  Privy-council. 

CO-UNDERSTA'NDING,  n.  i.  from  can  and 
understanding.    Mutual  understanding. 

Provided  there  he  a  reciprocal  knowledge  and  oo- 
understanding  between  the  parties.  HoobU, 

CO-U'NE,  t;.  a.  I       From    cm    and 

Co-uni'te,  v.  a,  &  a^,  )  unite.      To    unite. 
United. 
CO'UNSEL,w.a.&n.f."]      Fr.    consetUer; 
Co'unsellable,  adj,  Lat.  cofuiUor.  To 

Co'uNSELLiNG,  n.  f.  couuscl  is  to  give 

Co'uNSELLOR,  u.  s.  >advice.      Counsel 

Co'uNSELLORSHiP,  fi.  t.  is,  advicc;  consul- 
Co'uNSEL^KEEPER,  71.  J.  tatiou ;  delibera- 
Co'uNSEL-KEEPiNG,  91.  $.  J  tion ;  prudence ; 
secresy;  formerly,  purpose,  design;  a  person 
who  pleads  a  cause  in  court  for  another.  A 
counsellor  signifies,  an  adviser ;  confidant ;  one 
of  the  king's  privy  council ;  one  who  gives  ad- 
vice and  pleaas  in  law  cases.  Counsellorship 
denotes  the  office  of  a  privy  counsellor.  He  who 
is  willing  to  receive  advice,  or  counselling,  is 
counsellable ;  and  he  who  keeps  a  secret  that  is 
confided  to  him  is  a  counsel-keeper.  Persons  of 
these  two  classes  are  less  numerous  than  could 
be  wished.  That  which  preserves  secresy  is 
counsel-keeping. 

His  mother  was  lus  cotaueUor  to  do  wickedly. 

2  Chron.  xxii.  3. 
The  counsel  of  the  Lord  standeth  for  ever,  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart  to  all  generations. 

Paalm  xxziiL  11. 
O  how  comely  is  the  wisdom  of  old  men,  and  nn- 
deistanding  and  oouneel  to  men  of  honour. 

Ecdut.  XXV.  5. 

There  is  no  wisdom,  nor  understanding,  nor  counml, 

against  the  Lord.  Proo.  xxi.  30. 

She  would  be  a  countdlor  of  good  things,  and  a 

comfort  in  cares.  WUdom  viii.  9. 

Men  may  comeSle  a  woman  to  ben  on. 

But  conaeHUng  is  no  commandement. 

Chaucer.  Cant,  Talet, 

For  troste  wel  that  communly  these  conseUloun  ben 

flatcrers,  namely  the  oonaeiUourt  of  grete  lordes,  for 

they  enforcen  hem  alway  rather  to  ^>eken  plesant 

wordos,  enclining  to  the  lordes  lust,  than  wordes  that 

ben  trewe  or  profitable.  Id, 

They  all  confessp  therefore,  in  the  working  of  that 

first  cause,  that  counsel  is  used,  reason  followed,  and 

a  way  observed.  Hooker, 

•  Truth  shall  nurse  her ; 

Holy  and  heavenly  thoughts  still  coumel  her. 

Shakepeare,    Henry  VIII. 
I  hold  as  little  eouneel  with  weak  fear 
As  you,  or  any  Soot  that  lives.     Id,    Henry  IV, 
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The  pUjen  annot  keep  wiwmI;  Ihej^  teD  eU. 

Id.    BamUi. 

Yoor  hand,  a  cormant ;  we  will  have  these  things 
set  down  by  lawful  ootmml.  Id,     CffmMlne, 

Death  of  thy  soul !    Those'  linen  cheeks  of  thine 
Are  eoMueUori  to  fear.  Id* 


And,  look,  whether  the  fiery  Trigon,  his  man,  be 
not  lisping  to  his  master's  old  tables  \  his  note-book, 
his  coimast-Aaepsr*  Id,    2  Hawy  IV, 

Curtained  wiOi  a  eomttd-^u^prng  care. 

Id,     Titut  Andramcm. 

There  is  danger  of  being  nnfaithfolly  commlted, 

and  more  for  the  good  of  diem  that  comui  than  for 

him  that  is  eountelled.  Bacon, 

There  is  as  much  diffeienee  between  the  oomuti  that 

a  friend  gireth,  and  that  a  man  giveth  himself,  as 

there  is  between  the  eomud  of  a  friend  and  of  a  flat^ 

terer.  Id. 

For  the  advocates  and  eamuei  that  plead,  patSenee 

and  gravity  of  learning  is  an  essential  part  of  justiee ; 

and  an  overspeaking  judge  is  no  well-tuned  cymbal. 

Id. 
Of  the  great  oflkes  and  officers  of  the  kingdom,  the 
most  part  are  such  as  cannot  well  be  severed  from  the 
sMiMMOonMp.  Id, 

He  supports  my  poverty  with  his  wealth,  and  I 
eomuri  and  instruct  him  with  my  learning  and  experi- 
ence. Tughr, 
In  SQch  green  pailacee  the  first  kings  reigned. 
Slept  in  their  shades,  and  angels  entertained ; 
With  snch  old  ooMMeOori  ihey  did  advise. 
And  by  frequenting  sacred  groves  grew  wise. 

WaOer. 

Bereave  me  not. 

Whereon  I  live,  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid. 

Thy  coiauel,  in  this  uttermost  distress.       MUtom 

Yen  few  men  of  so  great  parts  were  more  cemmd- 

laUe  than  he ;  so  that  he  would  seldom  be  in  danger 

of  great  errouTS,  if  he  would  communicate  his  own 

thoughts  to  disquisition.  CUurendom^ 

The  less  had  been  our  shame. 
The  less  his  comuelled  crime  which  brands  the  Grecian 
name.  Dryden't  FabUi. 

A  eoMMsttor  bred  up  in  the  knowledge  of  the  muni- 
cipal and  statute  laws,  may  honestly  inform  a  just 
prince  how  fiur  hb  prerogative  extends. 

Drffdem't  Jwo&nal,  Dedkatim, 
If  in  a  multitude  of  eomueUrrt  there  is  safety,  we 
ought  to  think  ourselves  the  securest  nation  in  the 
world.  Most  of  our  garrets  are  inhabited. by  sUtes- 
men,  who  watch  over  the  liberties  of  their  country, 
and  make  a  shift  to  keep  themselves  from  stnrviugp  by 
taking  into  their  care  the  properties  of  their  fellow- 
subjects.  Addiaom,  Spectator, 
Whan  says  my  eomud  learned  in  the  law  t 

Pope, 
There  waiter  Dick,  with  Bacchanalian  lays. 
Shall  win  his  heart,  and  have  his  drunken  praise. 
His  eoiNuettor  and  bosom  friend  shall  prove, 
And  some  street>pacing  harlot  his  first  love. 

Gfwpor, 
Unknown  to  me  the  object  of  her  grief— 
I  dare  not  oneMet,  did  she  ask  relief ; 
Vet  may  the  wish  no  vain  intrusion  prove. 
To  share  her  grief,  for  all  who  shared  her  love. 


■e  died :  and  most  unluckily,  because 

According  to  all  hints  I  could  collect  • 

From  eomud  learned  in  those  kind  of  laws, 
(Althdogh  their  talk^  obscure  and  circumspect) 

Hie  death  contrived  to  spoil  a  dunning  cause. 

JB^^ron.  DomJmm, 


CotmsBL,  or  Abvocatbs^  in  Engliih  couits  oi 
law,  are  of  two  degrees,  BAEftiafrEBSy  and  Serje- 
Avn.  See  those  aiticlet .  Fiom  bodi  theje  degrees 
•ome  are  usually  selected  to  be  his  najoty's 
counsel,  learned  in  the  law ;  the  two  principal 
of  whom  are  called  his  attomey-geoer^l,  and  so- 
licitor-general. It  is  now  customary  to  gnnt 
letters  patent  of  precedence  to  such  barristen 
as  the  crown  thinks  proper  to  honor  with  that 
mark  of  distinction :  whereby  they  are  entitled 
to  suoh  rank  and  pre-audience  as  are  assigned  m 
their  respectiye  patents;  sometimes  next  after 
the  king's  attorney-genera!,  but  usually  neit  after 
bis  majesty's  counsel  next  being.  These,  as  well 
as  the  queen's  attorney  and  aolicitor-genenl, 
rank  promiscuously  with  the  king's  counsel; 
and,  together  with  them,  sit  within  the  bsr  of 
their  respective  courts.  The  first  king's  counsel, 
under  the  degree  of  seijeant,  was  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  who  was  made  so,  honoris  causa,  with- 
out either  patent  or  fee.  And  all  other  Ser- 
jeants and  barristers,  indiscriminately  (except  in 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  where  only  Serjeants 
are  admitted,)  may  talce  upon  tbem  the  protec- 
tion and  defence  of  any  suitors,  whether  plaintiff 
or  defendant,  who  are  therefore  called  their 
clients,-^ like  the  dependents  on  the  ancient 
Roman  orators.  These,  indeed,  practised  gratis, 
for  honor  merely,  or  at  most  tat  the  sake  of 
gaining  influence;  and  so  likewise  it  is  esta- 
blished that  a  counsel  can  maintain  no  action  for 
his  fees,  which  are  given  not  as  locatio  wd  con- 
ductio,  but  as  quiddam  honorarium;  not  as  a 
salary,  or  hire,  but  as  a  mere  gratuity,  which  a 
counsellor  cannot  demand  without  doing  wrong 
to  his  reputation, — as  is  also  laid  down  with  le* 
gard  to  advocates  in  the  civil  law,  whose  hono- 
rarium was  directed,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
not  to  exceed  in  any  case  10,000  sesterces,  or 
about  £80  of  English  money.  And  in  order  to 
encourage  due  freedom  of  speedi  in  the  lawfiil 
defence  of  their  clients,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
check  the  unseemly  licentiousness  of  prosti- 
tute and  illiberal  men,  it  has  been  holden  thst 
a  counsel  is  not  answeiable  for  any  matter  hjf  ^ 
him  spc^en  relafive  to  the  cause  in  hand,  ami  ' 
suggested  in  the  clients  instruGtions»  althoogh  it 
should  reflect  upon  the  reputation  of  another, 
and  even  prove  absolutely  groundless;  bat  if  be 
mentions  an  untruth  of  his  own  inveotioD,  or 
even  upon  instructions,  if  it  he  impertinent  to 
the  cause  in  hand,  he  is  then  liable  to  an  action 
from  the  party  injured.  And  counsel  guilty  of 
deceit  ana  collusion  are  puni^able  by  the  sta- 
tute Westm.  13  £dw.  I.  cap.  28,  with  impri- 
sonment for  a  year  and  a  oav,  and  perpetual 
silence  in  the  tourts ;  a  punishment  still  some- 
times inflicted  for  gross  misdemeanors  in  practice. 

CouMSELioa  eT  Lew,  a  person  retained  by  a 
client  to  plead  his  cause  m  a  public  court  of 
judicature.  See  Anvocan^  Baaaisraa,  Cov»- 
8EL,  and  Sebjeant 

Counsellor,   Peivy.      See   Paivr-Coi*- 

8ELLOR. 

COUNT,  V. «.,  if.  n.,  &  ft.  s.-\     Fr.  tomfter; 
Co'vNTABLB,  ad),  i  It.  tmdtn ;  Sp. 

Co'cNTLESs,  tfd^'.  ^coiitar,'    iat» 

Co'cMTBB,  ».  s.  i  compdmt^  fron 

Co'uiiTiii«-BouftEy  ft.  f .        J  CM  and  fit<«rr. 
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Tanomoer  up ;  to  preterve  a  reckonmg;  toeal- 
cQlatt ;  to  compute ;  to  place  to  an  account ;  to 
estimate;  to  found  an  aocoant  or  aoheme,  in 
which  case  it  takes  upon  after  it.  Count  is, 
number ;  tiie  number  summed  up ;  estimation : 
in  law,  a  charge  in  an  indictment,  or  a  declara- 
tion io  pleading.  As  a  noun,  counter  signifies 
an  imitative  piece  of  money,  used  in  reckoning ; 
contemptuously,  money ;  the  long  table  on 
which  goods  are  sold  in  a  shop ;  the  part  of  a 
horse's  fore  hand  Uiat  lies  between  the  shoulder 
and  under  the  neck  ;  the  name  of  some  prisons 
in  London ;  an  auditor ;  an  abbreviation  of  en- 
coimter.  For  the  adverb,  see  Counter.  Count- 
ing-house is  a  room  appropriated  by  merchants 
and  traders  to  their  books  and  accounts,  and  to 
the  transaction  of  their  business  when  they  are 
at  home. 

He  believed  in  the  Lord,  and  he  eomUed  it  to  him 
for  righteoQsneee.  Oettems  xv.  6. 

Comt  not  thine  handmaid  for  a  daughter  of  Belial. 

1  Stm,  i. 

And  let  no  wyght  thy  woe  teeke  to  withholde  : 
Bttt  eonmpt  thee  wurthy  (wretche !)  of  sorrowes  store. 


For  from  the  day  that  he  thus  did  it  leave. 
Amongst  all  knights  he  blotted  was  with  blame. 
And  eotmted  but  a  recreant  knight  with  endless  shame. 
Spefuer.  Faerie  Queene, 
he  to  his  closet  went,  where  all  bis  wealth 
Lay  hid  ;  thereof  she  coiwfleiss  snmmes  did  leare. 
The  which  the  meant  away  with  her  to  beare.        Id, 

4nd  fully  setteth  his  felicity, 
Ornnting  it  fairer  than  it  is  indeed. 
And  yet  indeed  her  fairness  doth  exceed. 

Id,  Hymn  tn  kowr  of  Bemtijf. 
That  we  np  to  your  palaces  may  mount. 
Of  blessed  saints  for  to  inenast  the  eommi. 

Id.  Epithal. 
The  evils  which  yon  desire  to  be  recounted  are 
very  many,  and  almost  eomUMe  with  those  which 
vere  hidden  in  the  basket  of  Pandonu  Id.  Irelaftd. 
When  once  it  comprehendeth  any  thing  above  this, 
as  the  diffcrencei  of  time,  affirmations,  negations, 
sad  contradictions  in  speech,  we  then  eomU  it  to  have 
aome  use  of  natural  reason.  Hooker, 

Here  thro'  this  grate  I  can  cotml  every  one. 
And  view  the  Frenchmen.  Shaktpeare.    Henry  VI, 
By  my  eouni, 
I  wu  your  mother  much  upon  these  yean. 

Id.  Romeo  tmd  JnUet. 
When  Harcoa  Brutus  grows  so  covetous. 
To  lock  such  rascal  eounten  from  his  friends, 
Be  ready,  gods !  with  all  your  thunder-bolts 
Dish  him  to  pieces.  Id.  JuUm  Cmot. 

Ay,  tear  for  tear,  and  loving  kiss  for  kiss. 
Thy  brother  Marcus  tenders  on  thy  lips  : 
0  were  the  sum  of  these  that  I  should  pay 
ComtHem  and  infinite,  yet  would  I  pay  Uiem. 

Id.   Tiiut  Andromcut. 
Bear  the  sea's  sand  in  memory. 
Berth's  graiM,  and  the  stars  in  sky. 
The  little  moats  which  mounted 
Rang  in  the  beams  of  PhoKbus'  eye. 
And  nerer  can  be  eomUed.  Daoie$. 

Nor  shall  I  eomni  it  heinous  to  enjoy 
The  publick  marks  of  honour  and  reward 
Confenred  upon  me.  MiUon'i  Agomttea. 

Seme  asodern  aealots  appear  to  hare  no  better 
Knowledge  of  truth,  nor  better  manner  of  judging  it, 
than  br  eomuh^  noses.  Shafie^nery, 


Kot  bare^  the  plowman's  pains  is  to  be  cmnMinto 
the  bread  we  eat ;  the  labour  of  those  who  bioke  the 
oxen,  must  all  be  charged  on  the  account  of  labour. 

Loeke, 

Hen  in  trade  seldmn  think  of  laying  out  money 
upon  land,  till  their  profit  has  brought  them  in  more 
than  their  trade  can  well  employ;  and  their  idle 
bags,  cumbering  their  oomeHeg-koiuea,  put  them  upon 
emptying  them.  Id, 

All  the  Tirtues  that  have  been  ever  in  mankind  are 
to  be  eoemted  upon  a  few  fingett ;  but  his  follies  and 
vices  are  innumerable,  and  time  adds  hourly  to  the 
heap.  Swift, 

I  thank  it  a  gfeat  error  to  eommt  upon  the  genius 
of  a  nation,  as  a  standing  aignment  in  all  i^es.      id* 

Yon  would  not  wish  to  cemti  this  man  a  Ibe ! 
In  frlendahip,  and  in  hatred,  obstinate 

FhUipe'a  Briiem* 

In  half-wUpt  muslin  needles  useless  lie. 
And  shuttlecocks  acroes  the  eoiMler  fly.  Chy*i  THsta. 

And  man,  whose  hearen-erected  faee 

The  smiles  of  love  adorn, 
Man's  inhumanity  to  man 

Makes  coimthn  thousands  motim !  Bmm* 

Kor  deems  he  wiser  him,  who  gires  his  noon 
To  miss,  the  mercer's  plague,  from  shop  to  shop 
Wandering  and  littering  with  unfolded  silks 
The  polished  eomUer,  and  approving  none. 
Or  promising  with  smiles  to  call  again.  Id. 

A  king  sate  on  the  rocky  brow 

Which  looks  o'er  sea-bom  Salamis ; 
And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below. 
And  men  in  nations ; — all  were  his ! 
'  He  eounted  them  at  break  of  day — 
And  when  the  sun  set  where  were  the 

Byron.  Jwm, 

Count,  n.t.         "j     Fr.  comte ;  Ital.  ; 

Co'uKTESS,  n.  I.  >  Sp.  co7«/c ;  Lat.  coOT«.  A 
Co'rNTY,  n.  f.  i  foreign  title  of  nobility, 
equivalent  to  that  of  earl.  County  was  the  did 
designation  of  a  nobleman,  as  may  be  seen  in 
our  old  writers ;  but  the  term  has  long  been  ob- 
solete.   Countess  is  the  feminine  of  count. 

Wost  thou  (quod  he)  wher  this  be  wife  or  maide. 
Or  quene  or  oounlsMe,  or  of  what  degree  f 

Cfumcer.  Legend  of  Good  Wommu 
Printes  and  emmties!  surely  a  princely  testimony, 
a  goodly  eomt  oomfect ! 

Shaktpeme.  Mmck  Ado  mhout  Neti^. 
The  gallant,  young,  and  noble  gentleman. 
The  eomUy  Paris.  Id,  Romeo  and  Jmiiet, 

I  take  it,  she  that  carries  up  the  train. 

Is  that  old  noble  lady,  the  duchess  of  Norfolk. 

It  is,  and  all  the  rest  are  comUene$.    Id.  Henry  VIII, 

He  made  Hugh  Lupus  oowify  palatine  of  Chester. 

and  gave  that  earldom  to  him  and  his  heirs,  to  hold 

the  same,  iu  libexd  ad  gladium,  sieut  rex  tenebat 

Angliam  ad  ooronam.  Daeies. 

It  is  the  peculiar  happiness  of  the  eotmiem  of 

Abingdon  to  have  been  so  truly  loved  by  yon  while 

she  was  living,  and  so  gratefully  bononred  after  she 

was  dead.  Dryden, 

Shire  is  a  Saxon  word,  signifying  a  division  ^  but 

a  eounty,  comitatus,  is  plainly  derived  from  comes, 

the  count  of  the  Franks.  Bladuione, 

CouwTy  as  a  title,  properly  signifies  a  noble- 
man who  possesses  a  domain  erected  idto  a 
county.  See  Viscount.  English  and  Scottish 
counts  we  distinguish  by  the  title  of  earls;  fo- 
reign ones  still  retain  their  proper  name.  The 
dignity  of  a  count  is  a  medium  between  that 
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of  A  duke  and  a  baron.  At  one  period,  most 
plenipotentiaries  and  ambassadors  assumed  the 
title  of  counts ;  and  anciently,  all  generals,  coun- 
sellors, judges,  and  secretaries  of  cities  under 
Charlemagne  were  called  so;  the  distinguish- 
ing character  of  a  duke  and  count  being  this, 
that  the  latter  had  but  one  town  under  him,  but 
the  former  several.  A  count  has  a  right  to  bear 
on  his  arms  a  coronet,  adorned  with  three  pre- 
cious stones,  and  surmounted  with  three  large 
pearls,  whereof  those  in  the  middle  and  extremi- 
ties of  the  coronet  advance  above  the  rest 

Counts  were  originally  lords  of  the  court,  or 
of  the  emperor's  retinue,  and  had  their  name 
comites,  k  comitando,  or  k  commeando :  hence 
those  who  were  always  in  the  palace,  or  at  the 
emperor's  side^  were  called  counts  palatine,  or 
comites  h.  latere.  See  Palatine.  In  the  times 
of  the  commonwealth,  comites,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, was  a  general  name  for  all  those  who  ac- 
companied the  proconsuls  and  proprstors  into 
the  provinces,  there  to  serve  the  commonwealth ; 
as  the  tribunes,  prefects,  scribes,  &c.  Under 
the  emperors  comites  were  the  officers  of  the 
palace.  The  origin  of  what  we  now  call  counts 
seems  owing  to  Augustus,  who  took  several  se- 
nators to  be  his  comites,  as  Dion  observes,  i.  e. 
to  accompany  him  in  his  voyages  and  travels,  to 
assist  him  in  the  hearing  of  causes,  which  were 
to  be  judged  with  the  same  authority  as  in  full 
senate :  but  this  title  was  rather  a  mark  of  office 
than  of  dignity ;  and  Constantine  was  the  first 
who  converted  it  into  an  honorary  name.  The 
Franks,  Germans,  &c.  passing  into  Gaul  and 
Germany,  did  not  abolisn  the  form  of  the  Ro- 
man government;  and  as  the  governors  of  cities 
and  provinces  were  called  comites,  (counts),  and 
duces,  (dukes),  they  continued  to  be  called  so. 
Under  the  last  or  the  second  race  of  French 
kings,  their  dignity  was  made  hereditary,  and 
when  Hugh  Capet  came  to  the  crown  his  autho- 
rity was  not  sufficient  to  oppose  their  encroach- 
ments. By  degrees  most  of  the  counties  were 
re-united  to  the  crown.  William  the  Conqueror, 
as  Camden  observes,  gave  the  dignity  of  counts 
in  fee  to  his  nobles,  annexing  it  to  this  or  that 
county  or  province,  and  allotting  for  their  main- 
tenance a  certain  proportion  of  mone>,  arising 
from  the  prince's  pronts  in  the  pleacUngs  and 
forfeitures  of  the  provinces.  In  France  at  first, 
there  was  no  clause  in  the  patent  of  erection,  in- 
timating the  reversion  of  the  county  to  the  crown 
m  de&ult  of  heirs  male;  but  Charles  IX.,  to 
prevent  their  becommg  too  numerous,  ordained 
that  duchies  and  counties,  in  de&ult  of  heirs 
male,  should  return  to  the  crown.  The  point  of 
precedence  between  counts  and  marquises  has 
been  formerly  much  controverted:  the  reason 
was,  that  there  were  counts  who  were  peers  of 
France,  but  no  marquises.  But  the  point  is  now 
given  up,  and  marquises  take  precedence ;  though 
anciently,  when  counts  were  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, they  were  on  a  level  even  with  dukes. 

Count,  in  law,  denotes  the  original  declara- 
tion in  a  real  action;  as  the  declaration  is  in 
a  personal  one :  the  libellus  of  the  civilians  an- 
swers to  both.— Yet  count  and  declaration  are 
sometimes  confounded,  and  used  for  each  other; 
as  count  in  debt,  count  in  appeal,  &c. 


Count-Wheel,  in  die  striking  part  ofa  dock, 

a  wheel  which  moves  round  once  in  twdfe  or 

twenty-four  hours.     It  is  sometimes  called  the 

locking- wheel.    See  Clock. 

COUNTENANCE,  v,  a.  &  ».  t . )   Fr.  amU- 

Co'uNTENANCER,  n.  f .  >  fuoice ;  lul. 

Co'UNTENANCING,  11.  t.  J  COUteHOM; 

Span,  continente;  Lat.  anUinert.  To  encou- 
rage; to  support;  to  patronise.  The  castoftlw 
features ;  the  look ;  composure  of  &ce;  in  ivhidi 
case  it  is  precedei  by  the  verb  to  hup;  confi- 
dence of  mien,  generally  with  inotout  ofMm  it, 
as,  in  countenance,  out  of  countenance ;  expres- 
sion of  the  feelings,  as  visible  on  the  fiioe;  sop- 
port;  patronage;  superficial  appearance;  resem- 
olance.  Countenancer  is  one  who  affords  coqd- 
tenance  to ;  countenancing  is  the  act  of  affonl- 
ing  countenance  to. 

Neither  shalt  thoa  eotmimtmee  a  poor  mu  vu  \m 

caote.  JEsodw  ntU.  3. 

A  man  came  onto  me,  and  his  roifunim  «ii 

like  the  eotrntenanee  of  an  angel  of  God,  veiy  temUti 

•/ME^ziii.1 
As  I  may  best  I  wol  my  wo  enduv : 
Ne  make  no  coimiaumee  of  hevineeee. 
That  folk  of  you  may  demon  harme  or  gease. 

Chaucer.  CmL  Tdn, 


But  yet  her  €mmitmam€9  was  lo  gled. 
And  the  to  fewe  yeria  hed. 
As  any  iadie  that  was  there. 

U. 

Each  to  these  ladies  love  did  amUemmet, 
And  to  his  mtstiiess  each  himself  strove  to  adTsaee 
Spemter.     Fmem  Qitem, 
Yet  the  stout  fairy,  'mongst  the  middest  crowd, 
Thought  all  their  gloiy  vain  in  knightly  view 
And  that  great  princess  too,  exceeding  prood. 
That  to  strange  knight  no  better  eomtmmmM  aDove^ 

The  salvage  nation  feele  her  secret  smart. 

And  read  h^  sorrow  in  her  ooumtmumct  sad.     U- 

The  election  being  done,  he  made  ooatfaaaacf  «l 

great  discontent  thereat.  Aukmmf^  gLipifaiiHir. 

The  church  of  Christ,  which  held  that  pnieiiioa 

which  had  not  the  publidi  allowance  and  tamiUmmm 

of  authority,  could  not  use  the  ezerdae  of  the  Chiii- 

tian  religion  but  in  private.  ifMtar. 

The   night  beginning  to  penoade  some  ictiiiBg 

place,  the  gentlewoman,  even  out  of  lb— fwaawbefow 

she  began  her  speech,  invited  me  to  lodge  that  ai^ 

with  her  father.  Mi9> 

Malcolm*.  Banqoo! 
As  from  your  graves  rise  up,  and  walk  like  wptm. 
To  eoMnteMOfios  this  horrour.      Skakgpmn,    iftfcMi 

Well,  Suffolk,  yet  thou  shalt  not  see  me  bloik. 
Nor  change  my  mmhIsmmm  for  this  amst : 
A  heart  unspotted  is  not  easily  daunted. 

Id,    BmfJl 
Bianca's  love 
Mide  me  exchange  my  state  with  Tnais, 
While  he  did  bear  my  eoimimanos  in  the  town. 

U.  TmmmgeftktSknm. 

Now  then  well  use 
His  oountentmoe  for  the  battle ;  idaich  bemg  deos. 
Let  her  who  would  be  rid  of  him  devise 
His  speedy  taking  off.  Id.    Km§  Xsv. 

We  will  not  make  your  eomimtamM  to  fall  I7  (kt 
answer  ye  shall  receive.  Bacorn**  Nem  a 

So  spake  our  sire,  and  by  his  i 
Entering  on  studious  thou^iU  abstruse. 
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TUf  eoneeit,  Uiongh  cftw/awaiiawf  bj  leaned  men, 
»  not  made  out  either  by  experience  or  reason. 

Browne. 

Their  besc/riendt  were  out  of  eountmance,  because 
they  foaod  that  the  imputations  which  their  enemies 
hsd  laid  upon  them,  were  well  grounded.    Clarendon, 

It  is  plain,  that  shaking  o£f  a  power*  which  force, 
and  not  right,  hath  set  over  anj  one,  though  it  hath 
the  name  of  rebellion,  yet  is  no  oflfence  before  God, 
bat  is  that  which  he  allows  and  countenancet,  though 
even  promises  and  covenants,  when  obtained  by  force, 
have  intervened.  Locke. 

I  do  not  remember  that,  in  all  my  convention 
with  him,  I  ever  saw  him  once  angry,  or  to  be  so  fw 
piovoked  as  to  change  colour  or  eomtemmee,  or  tone 
ef  voice.  Id, 

To  whom,  with  eomUenmiee  calm,  and  soul  sedate, 
Thns  Tnmus.  Jhyden't  Mneii* 

She  smiled  severe ;  nor  with  a  troubled  look. 
Or  trembling  hand,  the  funeral  present  took ; 
Even  kept  her  ooHnteiMuice,  when  the  lid  removed 
Disclosed  the  heart  unfortunately  loved.     Id.  Faiiet, 

If  the  outward  profession  of  religion  and  virtue 
were  once  in  practice  and  Oinm/enanoe  at  court,  a  good 
treatment  of  the  clergy  would  be  the  necessary  coose- 
qnence.  Swift, 

If  those  preachers  would  look  about,  they  would 
find  one  part  of  their  congregation  out  of  oottntenanee, 
and  the  other  asleep.  Id, 

The  two  great  maxims  of  any*great  man  at  court 
an,  always  to  keep  his  oowntefMNice,  and  never  to  keep 
hii  word.  Id, 

This  national  fault,  of  being  so  very  talkative,  looks 
nataral  and  graceful  in  one  that  has  grey  hairs  to 
eomlaifliice  it.  Addison, 

This  is  the  magistrate's  peculiar  province,  to  give 
tomUenanee  to  piety  and  virtue,  and  to  rebuke  vice  and 
profaneness.  Atterhury. 

Oppressed  by  thee  (Poverty),  the  son  of  genius, 
whose  ill-starred  ambition  plants  him  at  the  tables  of 
the  fashionable  and  polite,  must  see,  in  suffering 
iilente,his  remark  neglected,  and  his  person  despised, 
while  fallow  greatness,  in  his  idiot  attempts  at  wit, 
shall  meet  with  eotintenance  and  applause.  Burm, 
A  father*  whose  authority,  in  show 

When  most  severe,  and  mustering  all  its  force. 

Was  but  the  graver  countenance  of  love.        Cotepefm 

The  allies  of  ministiy  (those  I  mean  who  supported 
seme  of  their  measures,  but  refiised  responsibility  for 
any)  endeavoured  to  undermine  their  credit,  and  to 
take  ground  that  must  be  fatal  to  the  success  of  the 
veiy  cause  which  they  would  be  thought  to  counic 
naaue.  SAeridon. 

Crabt.  O  to  be  sure !  she  has  herself  the  oddest 
ft^auenanee  that  ever  was  seen ;  'tis  a  collection  of 
features  from  all  the  different  countries  of  the  globe. 

Id, 

CCnJNTER,  adv,  Fr.  cantre;  Lat.  contra. 
Contrary  to,  Id  which  case  it  generally  has  the 
verb  run  before  it;  the  wrong  way ;  contrariwise ; 
the  face,  but  this  sense  is  obsolete.  Counter  is 
mach  aaed,  both  before  nouns  and  verbs,  to 
signify  opposite  to,  as  counter-plea,  counter* 
petition* 

How  cheexfblly  on  the  false  trail  they  cry. 
Oh,  this  is  cotoUer,  you  false  Danish  dogs ! 

Shakepeare,  Hamlet. 

They  hit  one  another  with  darts,  as  the  other  do 
with  their  hands,  which  tbey  never  throw  counter,  but 
at  the  back  of  the  flyer.  &nuly«'  Journal, 

A  man,  whom  I  cannot  deny,  may  oblige  me  to  use 
'  I  to  another,  which,*  at  the  same  time  I  am 
Vol.  VL 


•peaking,  I  may  wish  may  not  prevail  on  hba :  in 
this  case,  it  is  plain,  the  will  and  the  desire  run 
oounlsr.  Locke, 

That  design  was  no  sooner  known,  but  otheia  of  an 
opposite  party  were  appointed  to  set  a  co«fi<«r-petition 
on  foot.  Clarendon, 

Shall  we  erea  two  wills  in  God's,  and  make  the 
will  of  his  purpose  and  intention  run  counter  to  the 
will  of  his  approbation  1  South. 

The  profit  of  the  merchant,  and  the  gain  -of  the 
kingdom,  are  so  far  from  being  always  parallels,  that 
frequently  they  net  coimler  one  to  the  other. 

Child  on  Trade, 

COUNTERA'CT,  v.  a,  >      From  counter  and 

Counter  AUCTION,  n.  j.  S  act.  To  hinder  any 
thing  from  its  effect  by  contrary  agency. 

In  this  case  we  can  find  no  principle  within  him 
strong  enough  to  eounteraet  that  principle,  and  to  re- 
lieve him.  South, 

The  counteraction  of  a  false  principle,  or  a  stubborn 
partiality.  Johnaon, 

Libera],  not  lavish,  is  kind  Nature's  hand  \ 
Nor  was  perfection  made  for  man  below. 

Yet  all  her  schemes  with  nicest  art  are  planned. 
Good  counterac>ing  ill,  and  gladness  woe*         Beattie, 

Hence  in  respect  to  moving  to  the  right  or  left  these 
percussions  counteract  each  other,  but  they  coincide 
in  respect  to  the  progression  of  the  fish.  Danrra. 

COUNTER-ATTRA'CTION,  n.«.  From  coun- 
ter and  attraction.    Opposite  attraction. 

Attractions  of  either  kind  are  less  perspicuous  and 
less  perceptible,  through  a  variety  of  oounter-attractiont 
that  diminish  their  effect.  Shenttone. 

CO'UNTBRBALANCE,  t;.  a.  &  n.  f.     To 

weigh  against ;  to  act  against  with  an  opposite 
weight;  to  reduce  to  an  equilibrium.  Opposite 
weight;  equii'alent  power;  that  which  holds 
another  thing  in  equilibrium. 

There  was  so  much  air  drawn  out  of  the  vessel, 
that  the  remaining  air  was  not  able  to  counterbalance 
the  mercurial  cylinder.  Boyle, 

Few  of  Adam's  children  are  not  bom  with  some 
bias,  which  it  is  the  business  of  education  either  to 
take  off  or  oomUerbalance.  Locke, 

Money  is  the  counterbalance  to  all  other  things  pnr- 
chaseable  by  it,  euid  lying,  as  it  were,  in  the  opposite 
scale  of  commerce.  /d. 

But  peaceful  kings,  o'er  martial  people  set^ 
Each  other's  poise  and  counterbalance  are. 

Dryden*t  An,  Mirab, 
It  may  be  asked, — whether  the  inconveniences  and 
ill  effects  which  the  world  feels,  from  the  licentiousness 
of  this  practice,  are  not  sufficiently  cofunterbaUmced  by 
the  real  influence  it  has  upon  men's  lives  and  conduct  T 
that  if  there  was  no  evil-speaking  in  the' world,  thou- 
sands would  be  encouraged  to  do  ill,  and  would  rush 
into  many  indecorttms,  like  a  horse  into  the  battle, 
were  they  sure  to  escape  the  tongues  of  men. 

The  English  owed  to  the  virtue  of  this  stranger 
(Lanfranc),  and  the  influence  he  bad  on  the  king,  Uae 
little  remains  of  liberty  they  continued  to  enjoy ;  and 
at  last  such  a  degree  of  his  confidence,  as  in  some  sort 
eounterbaUmced  the  severities  of  the  former  part  of  bis 
reign.  Burke, 

COUNTEIUBOND,  n.  f .  From  counter  and 
bond.    A  counter  security. 

COUNTER-BU'FF,  v. a.  &  n.  s.  From  counter 
and  buff.  To  impel  a  direction  contrary  to  that 
which  was  given  by  the  original  impulse;  to 
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striire  hack.    A  blow  in  an  opposite  direction ; 
a  stroke  which  makes  an  object  recoil. 

He  at  the  lecoad  gave  him  such  a  eounterhuff,  that, 
because  Phalantas  was  not  to  be  driven  from  the 
saddle,  the  saddle  with  broken  girths  was  driven  from 
the  horse.  Sidney. 

Go,  captain  Stub,  lead  on,  and  show 
What  house  yon  come  of,  by  the  blow 
You  give  Sir  Quintin,  and  the  cuff 
You  scape  o'  the  sandbags  cotmterbuff,  Bm  Jonun. 

llie  giddy  ship,  betwixt  the  winds  and  tides 
.  Forced  back  and  forwards,  in  a  circle  rides. 
Stunned  with  the  different  blows  ;  then  shoots  amain. 
Till  cowtterbuffed  she  stops,  and  sleeps  again. 

Dryden. 

CO'UNTERCAST,  n.  t.  )      From  counter,  a 
Co'uNTEHCASTER,  H.  8,     \  sham  piecc  of  mo- 
ney, and  cast,  to  devise.    Countercast  is  a  con- 
temptuous designation  of  an  arithmetician ;  a 
book-keeper ;  a  keeper  of  accounts ;  a  reckoner. 

So  as  they  past  together  on  their  way. 
He  gan  devise  this  countercast  of  slight. 

Spemer.  Faerie  Queene* 
I,  of  whom  his  eyes  had  seen  the  proof 
At  Rhodes,  at  Cyprus,  must  be  led  and  calmed 
By  debtor  and  creditor,  this  cmmtercaster. 

Shaktpeare.  OtheUo, 

CaUNTERCHANGE,  v,  a.  &  n.  *.  From 
counter  and  change.  To  give  reciprocally.  Ex- 
change; reciprocation. 

She,  like  harmless  lightning,  throws  her  eye 
On  him,  her  brothers,  me,  her  master,  hitting 
'^ach  object  with  a  joy.  ■   The  counter^ange 
Vs  severally  in  all.  Id,  CpmheUne. 

That  hearts  can  easily  eovntcrehanged  be.     T,  HaU, 

COUNTERCHA'RM,  v.  a,  &  n.  $.  From 
counter  and  chaflro.  To  disenchant;  to  destroy 
the  effect  of  a  charm.  That  which  has  the  power 
of  dissolving  a  charm. 

Like  a  spell  it  was  to  keep  us  invulnerable,  and 
so  conntercluurm  all  our  crimes,  that  they  should  only 
be  active  to  please,  not  hurt  us.  Deoa^  of  Pietgf, 

Now  touched  by  cowUer(^airm$  they  change  again. 
And  stand  majeslick,  and  recalled  to  men. 

Pope't  Od^fuey, 

COUNTERCHE'CK,  v.  a.  &  n.  «.  From 
counter  and  check.  To  oppose ;  to  stop  with 
sadden  opposition.    Stop ;  rebuke. 

To  countercheck  that  sword,  else  like  to  conquer  all. 

Drayton. 

If  again  I'said  hirbeard  was  not  well  cut,  he  would 

say  I  lye  :  this  is  called  the  countercheck  quarrelsome. 

Shakspeare, 

COUNTERDISTI'NCTION,  n.  t.  From 
counter  and  distinction.    Contradistinction. 

I  call  it  moral  in  counterdittinction  to  philosophi- 
cal or  physical.  ff,  More. 

COUNTERDRA'VV,  v.a.  From  counter  and 
draw.  With  painters,  to  copy  a  design  or 
painting  by  means  of  a  fine  linen  cloth,  an  oiled 
paper,  or  other  transparent  matter,  whereon  the 
strokes,  appearing  through,  are  traced  with  a 
pencil. 

COUNTER-ERMINE,  in  heraldry,  is  the 
contrary  of  ermine,  being  a  black  field  with 
white  spots. 


COUNTERIS'V^DENCE,  n.  i .  From  coan- 
ter  and  evidence.  Testimony  by  whidi  the  de- 
position of  some  former  witness  is  opposed. 

Sense  itself  detects  its  more  palpable  deceits  by 
a  counter-eoidence,  and  the  more  ordinary  impustores 
seldom  outlive  the  first  experiments.       Ojone.  Sapi, 

We  have  little  reason  to  question  his  testimony 
in  this  point,  seeing  it  is  backed  by  otheis  of  good 
credit ;  and  all  because  there  is  no  counter-ecidetee, 
nor  any  witness,  that  appears  against  it. 

Burnet's  Theory  of  the  SarA. 

COUNTERFEIT, w.a.,n.,n.«.-v  Fr.amfrf- 
Co'uNTERFEiTER,  n.  J.  [U  cu^ .  I  fare ;  Ital. 
Co'uNTERFEiTLY,  otfo.  \  cfmtraforre ; 

Counterfa'isance,  or  i  barb.    Lat 

COUWTERFB  SANCE,  ft.  S.  J    eom^foc- 

ttu.  To  copy  with  an  intent  te  pass  off  the 
copy  as  an  original;  to  forge ;  to  imitate;  to  re- 
semble ;  to  feign.  A  counterfeit  is  a  person  or 
thing  which,  with  intent  to  deceive,  takes  the 
semblance  of  another;  a  forgery;  formerly  a 
likeness ;  a  picture ;  a  copy.  The  meanings  of 
counterfeiter  and  counterfeitly  are  obvious. 
Counteriaisance  and  counterfesance  signify  the 
act  of  counterfeiting;  forgery ;  but  they  are  both 
obsolete.  * 

And  peined  her  to  contrefetan  chere 
Of  court  and  ben  estatelich  of  manexe. 
And  to  ben  holden  digne  of  reverence. 

ChoMcer.  Camt.  Teia, 
And  eontrefeted  was  ful  tubtilly 
Another  lettre,  wrought  ful  sinlaUy.  U. 

And  all  soche  other  counter  faitome, 
Ghanons,  canons,  and  soche  disgised, 
Ben  Goddis  enemies  and  traitoars.  U. 

Yet  was  not  that  same  her  owne  native  hewe, 
But  wrought  by  art  and  counterfetted  shew. 

^peneer.  Faerie  Queem^ 
Such  is  the  face  of  Falshood,  such  the  sight 
Of  fowle  Duessa,  when  her  borrowed  light 
Is  laid  away,  and  counterfeataunce  knowne.  II 

What  art  thou. 
That  counterfeits  the  person  of  a  king  ? 

Shakspeare.  Henry  If. 

And,  oh,  you  mortal  engines !  whose  rude  throats 

The'  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamours  counterfeit. 

Farewell  Id.  OtkeBs, 

I  am  no  counterfeit ;  to  die  is  to  be  a  counterfeit  ; 

for  he  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  man^  who  hath  sot 

the  life  of  a  man.  Shakspeare.    1  Henry  If. 

Since  the  wisdom  of  their  choice  is  rather  to  hsft 

my  cap  than  my  heart,  I  will  practise  the  insinostiog 

nod,  and  be  off  to  them  most  counterfeitly. 

Id.     Candamn. 
A  man  of  easy  profession  never  eounterfeiu,  till  be 
lays  hold  upon  a  debtor,  and  says  he  rests  him  ,*  for 
then  he  brings  him  to  all  manner  of  unrest. 

Ben  Jonson.     Every  Matt  m  An  Hummr. 

Henry  the  Second  altered  the  coin,  which  was  ooi^ 

rupted  by  comierfBiters,  to  the  great  good  of  the  eon- 

monwealth.  Cnmien. 

There  have  been  some  that  could  eomUrfeit  the 

distance  of  voices,  which  is  a  secondary  object  of 

hearing,  in  such  sort,  as,  when  they  stand  fsst  by  yoo. 

you  would  think  the  speech  came  from  a£sr  off  in  a 

fearful  manner.  Boem. 

This  priest^  being  utterly  unaoquaintied  with  the 

true  person,  according  to  whose  pattern  he  shonM 

shape  his  eounierfeit,  yet  could  think  it  possible  for 

him  to  instruct  his  player,  either  in  geatoie  or  ftshiow. 
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or  in  fit  aatwen  to  quettiont,  to  come  near  the  reaem- 
blance.  Id. 

0  Eve  1  in  evil  hour  thou  didst  give  ear 
To  that  false  worm,  of  whomsoever  taught 
To  eoimterfeit  man's  voice  MiU&n. 

I  learn  , 
Now.  of  my  own  experience,  not  by  talk. 
How  eoimterfeit  a  coin  they  are,  who  friends 
Bear  in  their  sapersoriptlon ;  in  prosperoas  days 
They  swarm,  bat  in  adverse  withdraw  their  head. 

Id, 
I  think  every  one  ought  to  contribute  to  the  common 
stock,  and  to  have  no  other  scruple,  or  shyness,  about 
the  receiving  of  truth,  but  that  he  be  not  imposed  on, 
and  take  eoimterfeit,  and  what  will  not  bear  the  touch, 
for  genuine  and  real  truth.  Locke. 

There  would  be  no  counterfeita  but  for  the  sake  of 
something  real ;  though  pretenders  seem  to  be  what 
they  really  are  not,  yet  they  pretend  to  be  something 
that  really  is.  Id. 

But  trust  me,  child,  I'm  much  inclined  to  fear 

Some  counterfeit  in  this  your  Jug^ter. 

AdHtwn*$  Ovid. 

It  happens,  that  not  one  single  line  or  thought  is 
contained  in  this  imposture,  although  it  appears  that 
they  who  eatmierfrited  me  had  heard  of  the  true  one. 

Swift, 

The  eoumterfeited  smile  of  pleasure  in  disagreeable 
company  soon  brings  along  with  it  a  portion  of  the 
icality,  as  is  well  iUoatrated  by  Mr.  Burke.    Ihrnoin, 
True  modesty  is  a  discerning  grace. 

And  only  blushes  in  the  proper  place  ; 

But  comUerfiiS  is  blind,  and  skulks  through  fear. 

Where  'tis  a  shame  to  be  ashamed  to  appear  -, 

Humility  the  parent  of  the  first. 

The  last  by  vanity  produced  and  nursed.      Cowper. 

COUNTERFE'RMENT,  ».f.  From  counter 
and  ferment.    Ferment  opposed  to  ferment. 

What  onnataral  motions  and  eomUeffermente  must 
a  medley  of  intemperance  produce  in  the  body! 
When  I  behold  a  fashionable  table,  I  fancy  I  see  in- 
numerable distempers  lurking  in  ambuscade  among 
the  dishes.  Addi»n*$  Spectator, 

COUNTER-FLORY,  in  heraldry,  is  said  of 
a  tressure  whose  fieurs-de-Us  are  opposite  to 
othew. 

COUNTER-FOIL,  or  Counter-stook,  in 
the  exchequer,  that  part  of  a  tally  which  is  kept 
by  an  officer  of  the  court 

CO'UNTERFORT,  n.  f.  From  counter  and 
fort. 

Comterforts,  bottreasea,  or  spurs,  are  pillars  aerving 
to  support  walls  or  terrasaes  subject  to  bulge. 

Chtmben. 

COUNTERGA'GE,  n.  s.  From  counter  and 
gage.  In  carpentry,  a  method  used  to  measure 
the  joints,  by  transferring  the  breadth  of  a  mor- 
tise to  the  place  where  the  tenon  is  to  be,  in 
order  to  make  them  fit  each  other. 

COUNTERGUA'RD,  n.  t.  From  counter 
and  guard.  A  small  rampart,  with  a  parapet  and 
ditch,  to  cover  some  part  of  the  body  of  the  place. 

COUNTER-l'NFLUENCE,v.a.  From  coun- 
ter and  influence.  To  prevent  any  thing  by  means 
of  a  counteracting  influence. 

COUNTER.LIBRATION,  n.  t.  In  astrono- 
my»  opposite  libration. 

COUNTERLl'GHT,  n.s.  From  counter  and 
light.  A  window  or  light  opposite  to  any  thing, 
which  makes  it  appear  to  a  disadvantage. 


COUNTERMA'ND,  i;.  a.  &  n.  f .  Fr.  contra^ 
mander.  To  order  the  contrary  of  that  which 
has  been  ordered ;  to  revoke  a  command ;  to 
contradict  orders  given  by  another;  to  prohibit. 
Countermand  is  a  contrary  order. 

For  OS  to  alter  any  thing,  Is  to  lift  up  ourselves 
against  God,  and,  as  it  were,  to  countermand  him. 

Hooker. 
Have  you  no  countermand  for  Claudio  yet. 

But  most  he  die  to-morrow? 

Shakapeare.  Meature  for  Meamire. 

Avicen  eountermanda  letting  blood  in  cholerick 
bodies^  because  he  esteenSs  the  blood  a  bridle  of  the 
gall.  Umryeg. 

In  states  notoriously  irreligious,  a  secret  and  irre- 
sistible power  countermandi  their  deepest  projects,  and 
smites  their  policies  with  frustration  and  a  curse. 

South. 

CaUNTERMARCH,  v.  n.k,n,%.  from  counter 
and  march.  To  marck  back ;  to  march  in  indi- 
rect vrays.  Retrograde  march ;  march  in  a  new 
direction ;  change  of  measures. 

How  are  such  an  infinite  number  of  things  placed 
with  such  order  in  the  memory,  notwithstanding  the 
tumults,  marches,  and  cmmitermarchet  of  the  animal 
spirits  7  •  Collier  on  Thought. 

They  make  him  do  and  undo,  go  forward  and  back- 
wards by  snch  oocmtermorcAef  and  retractions,  as  we 
do  not  willingly  impute  to  wisdom. 

Burnetii  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
His  host  of  wooden  warrion  to  and  fro 

Marching  and  oountermanhinff,  with  an  eye 

As  fixed  as  marble,  with  a  forehead  ridged 

And  furrowed  into  stonns,  and  with  a  hand 

Trembling  as  if  eternity  were  hung 

In  balance  on  his  conduct  of  a  pin.  Cowper. 

Counter-march,  in  military  affairs,  a  change 
of  the  face  or  wings  of  a  battalion,  by  which 
means  those  that  were  in  the  front  come  to  be 
in  the  rear. 

COUNTERMA'RK,».a.&n.f.  From  counter 
and  mark.  For  a  definition  of  the  verb,  see  the 
quotation  from  the  Farriers*  Dictionary.  The 
noun  has  the  following  meanings.  A  second  or 
third  mark  put  on  a  bale  of  goods  belonging  to 
several  merchants,  that  it  may  not  be  opened  but 
in  the  presence  of  them  all.  The  mark  of  the 
goldsmiths'  company,  to  show  the  metal  is  stan- 
dard, added  to  that  of  the  artificer.  An  artificial 
cavity  made  in  the  teeth  of  horses  that  have 
outgrown  their  natural  mark,  to  disguise  their 
age.  A  mark  added  to  a  medal  a  long  time  after 
it  is  struck,  by  which  the  curious  know  the 
several  changes  in  value  which  it  has  under- 
gone. 

A  hoTse  is  said  to  be  countermarked,  when  his  comer 
teeth  are  artificially  made  hollow,  a  false  mark  being 
made  in  the  hollow  place,  in  imitation  of  the  eye  of 
a  bean,  to  conceal  the  horse's  age. 

*  Farrier*i  Dietionary. 

COUNTERMraE,  v.  a.$cn.g.  From  counter 
and  mine.  To  form  a  mine  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  that  of  the  enemy;  to  cbunteract;  to 
defeat  by  secret  measures.  A  mine  made  toA 
destroy  an  enemy ;  any  thing  that  is  calculated 
to  defeat  a  hostile  project. 

He  thinking  himself  contemned,  knowing  no  coun^ 
termhte  i^asnst  contempt  bnt  terror,  began  to  let  no- 
thing pass,  which  might  bear  the  <x)lour  of  a  €aul^ 
without  sharp  punishment.  ft'diny. 
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After  this  they  mined  the  walk,  laid  the  powaer, 
Ukd  rammed  the  months;  but  the  dtuens  made  a 
eountermme,  and  thereinto  they  poured  snch  a  plenty 
of  water,  that  the  wet  powder  could  no(  be  fired. 

Hajfward. 

The  matter  being  brought  to  a  trial  of  tkill,  the 
eotmtemJM  was  only  an  act  of  self-preservation.- 

L'Ettrange. 

Thus  infidlibly  it  must  be,  if  Qod  do  not  miracu- 
AOQsly  oountermi$te  as,  and  do  more  for  us  than  we  can 
do  against  ourselves.  Deeajf  of  Piefy^ 

COUNTfiRMO'TION,  n.  t .  l    From  counter 

CouNTERMoVEMENT/n.  <.  (and  motioD. 
Opposition  of  motion ;  motion  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection. The  second  of  these  vords  is  prin- 
cipally used  ifith  reference  to  military  ma- 
noeuvres. 

That  resistence  is  a  eotmtermoHon,  or  equivalent  to 
one,  is  plain  by  this,  that  any  body  which  is  pressed, 
must  needs  press  again  on  the  body  that  presses  it. 

Dijfbjf  on' the  Soid. 

If  any  of  the  returning  spirits  should  happen  to 
fall  foul  upon  others  which  are  outward  bound,  these 
ooMMtemiofioiM  would  overset  them,  or  occasion  a  later 
•nival.  CoUier. 

CO'UNTERMURE,*i;.fl.&».f.  Fr.  confre- 
mur.  To  fortify  with  a  second  wall.  Counter- 
mure  is  a  wall  erected  behind  a  breach  or  weak 
place. 

Comtenrntredwiih  walb  of  diamond.  Kjfd, 

The  great  shot  flying  through  the  breach,  did  beat 

down  houses ;  but  the  coumtermme,  new  built  against 

the  breach,  standing  upon  a  lower  ground,  it  seldom 

touched.  KnoUet, 

COUNTERNATURAL, «{?.  From  counter 
and  natural.    Contrary  to  nature. 

A  eonsumption  is  a  couniemaitaul  hectick  extenua- 
tion of  the  body.  Hantjf  on  Conntmptiom, 

COUNTERNO'ISE,  n.  t.  From  counter  and 
noise.  A  sound  by  which  any  other  noise  is 
oyerpowered. 

Tliey  endeavoured,  either  by  a  constant  succession 
of  sensual  delights^  to  charm  and  lull  asleep,  er  else 
by  a  oOHMtomotie  of  revellings  and  riotous  excesses  to 
drown,  the  softer  whispers  of  their  conscience. 

Calamjf*t  Sermont, 

COUNTEROTENING,  n.  $.  From  counter 
and  opening.  An  aperture  or  vent  on  the  con« 
trary  side. 

A  tent,  plugging  up  the  orifice,  would  make  the 
matter  recur  to  the  part  disposed  to  receive  it,  and 
marie  the  place  lor  a  ooimieropening,    Sharp't  Surgery, 

COUNTERPA'CE,  n.  i.  From  counter  and 
pace.  Contrary  measure;  attempts  in  opposi- 
tion to  any  scheme. 

When  the  least  comterpaeet  are  made  to  these  reso- 
lutions, it  will  then  be  tifi&e  enough  for  our  malecon- 
tenu.  Smji. 

COUNTER-PALED,  in  heraldry,  is  when 

the  escutcheon  is  divided  into    twelve  pales 

•  parted  per  fesse,  the  two  colors  bemg  counter- 

cLangea;  so  that  the  upper  are  of  one  color 

and  tne  lower  of  another. 

CO'UNTERPANE,  n.  t.  Fr.  contrtpoint. 
A  coverlet  for  a  bed,  or  any  thing  else  woven  in 
squares.  It  is  sometimes  written,  according  to 
c^rmology,  counterpoint.   It  also  fonoeriy  meant 


one  part  of  a  pair  of  deeds,  but  this  sense  is  be- 
come obsolete,  and  is  replaced  by  counterpaxt 

Read,  scribe ;  give  me  the  eemniitpaM. 

BemJmm. 

COUNTERPA'RT.  n.  i.  From  counter  aod 
part.  The  corresponaent  part;  the  part  which 
answers  to  another,  as  the  two  papers  of  a  con- 
tract ;  the  part  which  fits  another,  as  the  key  of 
a  cypher. 

In  some  things  the  laws  of  Koimandy  sgreed  vith 
the  laws  of  England ;  so  that  they  seem  to  be,  m  it 
were,  copies  or  eomUerpartt  one  of  another. 

HaU'tLawofEn^nl 

An  old  fellow  with  a  young  wench,  may  pan  for  t 
comterpart  of  this  fable.  L'Surmge, 

Oh  couniefpart 
Of  our  soft  sex ;  well  are  you  made  our  lords : 
So  bold,  so  great,  so  god-like  are  you  formed. 
How  can  you  love  so  silly  things  as  women? 

Dr^in. 

He  is  to  consider  the  thought  of  his  aathor,  snd 

his  words,  and  to  find  out  the  ecmiierpart  to  each  ia 

another  language.  /^. 

In  the  discovery,  the  two  different  plots  look  lite 

ceimterparti  and  copies  of  one  another. 

AdSem'i  Speetalm, 

CouKTSR-PART,  in  mustc,  denotes  one  part  is 
be  applied  to  another.  Thus  the  base  is  said  to 
be  a  counter-part  to  the  treble. 


COUNTER.PASSANT,  in 
heraldry,  is  when  two  lions  are 
in  a  coat  of  arms,  and  the  one 
seems  to  go  the  contrary  way  firom 
the  other. 


COUNTER.PETITION,  o.  ».  &  ».*.  To 
petition  against  another  petition,  or  against  that 
which  is  prayed  for  by  another  petition.  A  pe- 
tition in  opposition  to  another. 

The  gentlemen  and  others  of  Yorkshire,  who  had 
comUr^>etitioMd,  RanAg. 

That  design  was  no  sooner  known,  but  olhen  of  aa 
opposite  party  were  appointed  to  set  a  ctmOer-petitim 
on  foot.  CUmim 

CO'UNTERPLFAD,  v.  a.  J     From  counter 
Co'uNTERPLEA,  11.  s.  3  and  plead.    To 

put  in  a  oounter-pka;  to  oppose.  Acoanter- 
plea,  says  Cowell,  in  kiw,  is  a  replicatioD :  v, 
if  a  stranger  to  the  action  begun  daire  to  be  «1- 
mitted  to  say  what  he  can  for  the  saf^uaid  of  his 
estate,  that  which  the  demandant  aUcgeih  agiinst 
this  request  is  called  a  counterplea. 

That  as  to  eowifsrplads  them,  thovgh  ymrwf 
brother, 
I  w<dde  gyve  yew  no  couasaill. 

Chamnr.    Cmd.  3U» 
And  she  answerds.  Let  be  thine  aigaog. 
For  Love  ne  will  not  comUtrpleiid  be 
In  right  ne  wrong.      Id»  Legemde  ef  Oeei  WmtB* 
COUNTERPLOT,  v.  a.  &  n.  i.  9  From  couo- 
Counterplo'tting,  n.  s.  5  ter  and  plot 

To  oppose  plot  by  plot  One  artifioe  opposed 
to  anotner. 

The  wolf  that  had  a  plot  upon  the  kid,  wis  eoe- 
founded  by  a  MMlnpfof  of  tha  Udli  vpoa  the  volf  i 
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■4  Mcb  a  eomamjiai  w  the  wolf,  with  all  Ut  Mg». 
dtf,  vu  not  able  to  amell  oat.  V 


Pradeona  had  oomnttrplatted  na,  and  had  bespoke 
OB  the  same  evening,  the  pappet  show  of  The  Creation 
«r  the  World.  TaHUr, 

COUNTERPOINT,  i».f.  A  coverlet  woveu 
in  sqaares,  now  called  a  coanterpane ;  an  oppo- 
site point  or  course ;  a  trick ;  a  contrivance ;  the 
ait  of  composing  harmony. 

No  eamtlerpoku  of  conning  policy. 

Mather  HMtard^t  TaU. 


K 


In  cypretB  chests,  my  arras  eowitorpomtt. 

SKakfpean,     Taming  of  ike  Shrew, 

Fell  soddenly  into  the  veiy  ONMterpotnf  of  justifying 
bestiality.  Sir  B,  Smufyt. 

CovKTER-poiKT,  in  music,  from  LaL  contnt 
agaiDst,  and  pungerty  to  point,  is  so  named  be- 
caase  ihe  musical  characters  by  which  the  notes 
ia  each  part  are  signified  are  placed  in  such  a 
maouer,  each  with  respect  to  each,  as  to  show 
bow  the  parts  answer  one  another.  See  Com- 
position. 

CovNTE&-PoiNT£D,  contrc- 
point^,  in  heraldry,  is  when  two 
chevrons  in  one  escutcheon  meet 
in  the  points,  the  one  rising,  as 
usual,  from  the  base,  and  the  other 
inverted,  falling  from  the  chief; 
so  that  they  ^re  counter  to 
oae  another  in  the  points,  as  in 
the  diagram.  They  may  also  be  counterpointed 
^enthey  are  founded  upon  the  sides  of  the  shield, 
and  the  points  meet  that  way,  'called  counter- 
pointed  in  fesse. 

COUNTERPOISE,  v. a.  k n.  t .  From  coun- 
ter and  poise.  To  keep  in  equilibrium ;  to  act 
against  with  equal  weight ;  to  manifest  an  equal 
degree  of  power.  Equiponderance ;  equiva- 
lence; the  state  of  being  placed  to  counterba- 
lance something  else;  a  counterbalance  to. 

It  shall  do  OS  mochil  gode. 
And  to  oar  herte  as  moche  availe 
The  eomniirpeite,  ese  and  travaile. 

Chaucer.     The  Hotue  of  Famsk 
An  huge  great  pair  of  ballance  in  his  hand. 
With  which  he  boasted,  in  his  snrqnedrie, 
Thiltll  the  world  he  would  weigh  equalUe, 
U  ought  he  had  the  same  to  eounterpoue. 

Spemer.     Faerie  Queene. 

So  many  freeholden  of  English  will  be  able  to  beard 

«ad  to  cemUrpom  the  rest.  Speneer  on  IreUmd. 

Out  spoils  we  have  brought  home 
Domore  than  eowUerpoiae  a  full  third  part 
The  cfaaiges  of  the  action.     Shahtpeare,  Coriokmm. 

Take  her  by  the  hand. 
And  tell  her  she  is  thine  ;  to  whom  I  promise 
A«iiiiiefj»i,0,if  notinthyestate,     * 
A  balance  more  replete. 

Id,    AU't  WeU  thai  Endi  WOi. 

^e  second  nobles  are  a  comUerpoite  to  the  higher 
•wWy,  that  they  grow  not  too  potent.  Bacon. 

The  Sternal  hung  forth  his  golden  scales, 
wherem  all  things  created  fint  he  weighed, 
«•  pendoloas  romid  earth,  with  balanced  air 
lasiMtettiM..  jfifto^     Par.Loit. 


The  force  and  the  distance  of  weights  eomiitr^pekmg 
one  another,  ought  to  be  reciprocal. 

JDigby.     On  the  Soid. 

The  heavmess  of  bodies  must  be  oomierpoised  by  a 
plummet  fastened  about  the  pulley  to  the  axis. 

WUkinM. 

Fastening  that  to  our  exact  balance,  we  put  a  metal- 
line  O0im<s7ms0  into  the  opposite  scale. 

Bosfle't  Spring  of  the  Air. 

Their  generals,  by  their  credit  in  the  army,  were, 
with  the  magistrates  and  other  civil  officers,  a  sort  of 
eemterpoiee  to  the  power  of  the  people.  Swifl. 

But  royalty,  nobility,  and  sUte, 

Are  suc^  a  dead  preponderating  weighty 

That  endless  bliss  (how  strange  soe'er  it  seem), 

In  coiMlerpowe,(lies  op  and  kicks  the  beam.  Cowper. 

COUNTERPO'ISON,  n.  ».  From  counter  and 
poison.  Antidote ;  medicine  by  which  the  effects 
of  poison  are  obviated.      • 

Counterpoi»ont  must  be  adapted  to  the  cause ;  for  ex* 
ample,  in  poison  from  sublimate  corrosive,  and  arse- 
niclL*  Arbtahnot. 

CouHTER-POTENT,  contrc  potcncc,  in  heraldry, 
is  reckoned  a  fur  as  well  as  vair  and  ermine ; 
but  composed  of  such  pieces  as  represent  the 
tops  of  crutches,  called  in  French  potences,  and 
in  old  English  poteuts. 

COUNTERPRA'CTICE,  it.  t .  From  counter 
and  practice.     Practice  in  opposition  to. 

COUNTEPRE'SSURE,  n.  t.  From  counter 
imd  pressure.  Opposite  force;  power  acting  in 
contrary  directions. 

Does  it  not  all  mechanick  heads  confound. 

That  troops  of  atoms  from  all  parts  around. 

Of  equal  number,  and  of  equal  force. 

Should  to  this  single  point  direct  their  course  ;. 

That  so  the  counterprenure  every  way. 

Of  eqaal  v^ur,  might  their  motions  stay. 

And  by  a  steady  pause  the  whole  in  quiet  lay  ? 

Biaehmore^ 

COUNTERPRO'JECT^  n.  *.  From  counter 
and  project.    Correspondent  part  of  a  scheme. 

A  dear  reason  why  they  never  sent  any  forces  to 
Spain,  and  why  the  obligation  not  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  France »  until  that  entire  monar- 
chy was  yielded  as  a  preliminary,  was  struck  out  of 
the  oounterpntject  by  the  Dutch.  Sieift. 

To  COUNTERPRO'VE,t;.a.  From  counter 
?.nd  prove.  To  take  off  a  design  in  black.lead,  or 
red  chalk,  by  passing  it  through  the  rolling-press 
with  another  piece  of  paper,  both  being  moist- 
ened with  a  sponge. 

CouNTEiuQUARTERED,  contrc  ccartei^,  in  he- 
raldry, denotes  the  escutcheon,  after  being  quar- 
tered, to  have  each  quarter  again  divided  into 
two. 

COUNTER-REVOLUTION,  n.  t.  >     From 

Counter-revolutiona'ry,  adj,  ]  counter 
and  revolution.  A  revolution  which  reverses  the 
effects  of  a  preceding  revolution.  That  which 
tends  to  bring  about  a  counter-revolution. 

COUNTERRO'L,t;.fl.    1    From  counter  and 

Counterro'lment,  n.  «.  ]  roll.  To  preserve 
the  power  of  detecting  frauds  by  another  account. 
This  spelling  is  obsolete,  and  control  is  substi- 
tuted instead.  A  counter  account ;  controlment. 

This  manner  of  exercising  of  tfrit  office,  hath  many 
testimonies,  interchangeable  warrants,  and  oomUerrelU 
menu,  whereof  each,  runniag  through  the  hands,  aai 
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retting  in  the  power  of  many  MYend  penons,  u  tsffi- 
cient  to  argue  and  convince  all  manner  of  falsehood. 

Baeon. 

COUNTER-SALIANT,  in  heraldry,  is  when 
two  beasts  are  borne  in  a  coat  leaping  from  each 
other  directly  the  contrary  way. 

CO'UNTERSCARP,  n.  t.  Sometimes  written 
counterscarf  by  ojur  old  authors,  from  connter 
and  scarp.  That  side  of  the  ditch  which  is  next 
the  camp,  or  properly  the  talus  that  supports  the 
earth  of  the  covert-way ;  although  by  this  term 
is  often  understood  the  whole  covert-way,  with 
its  parapet  and  glacis ;  and  so  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood when  it  is  said  the  enemy  lodged  themselves 
on  the  counterscarp. 

COUNTER-SCUTFLE,  n.  g.  From  counter 
aod  scuffle.    Mutual  opposition. 

A  terrible  oovaUer-tcuffle  between  them  and  their 
lusts.  *  Hewyt. 

COUNTERSEAL,  v.  a.  From  counter  and 
seal.    To  ^ealiwith  others. 

You  shall  bear 
A  better  witness  back  than  words,  which  we. 
On  like  conditions^  will  have  counteraeaUd, 

Sha/upeare.  Coriolanui. 

COUNTERSECU'RE,  «.  a.  To  give  addi- 
tional security  to  any  thing. 

What  have  the  regicides  promised  you  in  return,  in 
case  yon  should  show  what  they  call  dispositions  to 
conciliation  and  equity,  whilst  you  are  giving  that 
pledge  from  the  throne^  and  engaging  parliament  to 
countenecure  it.  Burke. 

CO'UNTERSENSE,  n.  f.  Contrary  mean- 
ing. 

There  are  some  words  now  in  French  which  are 
turned  to  a  countersente.  HowM. 

COUNTERSrON,  t;.  a.  &  n.  i .  From  counter 
and  sign  To  sign  an  order  or  patent  of  a  superior 
in  quality  of  secretary,  to  renaer  it  more  authen- 
tic. Thus  charters  are  signed  by  the  king,  and 
countersigned  by  ^.  secretary  of  state,  or  lord 
chancellor.  In  military  affairs,  the  countersign 
signifies,  the  watch  word  of  the  day. 

CO'UNTERSIGNAL,  n.».  From  counter  and 
signal.  A  signal  which  answers  to,  or  corres- 
ponds with,  another. 

COUNTERSNARL,  n.  <,  From  counter  and 
snarl.    A  snarl  in  return. 

If  he  bristle  himself  up  and  stand  to  it,  give  but  a 
OMmtermarU,  there  is  not  a  dog  that  dares  meddle 
with  him.  Burton, 

COUNTERSTA'TUTE,  n. «.  From  counter 
and  statute.    A  contradictory  statute. 

His  own  antinomy  or  mmiUentaiwte,  MiUton, 

COIJNTERSWAY,  »•.  t.  From  counter  and 
sway.  Influence  or  power  exercised  in  opposi- 
sition  to. 

By  ^.countertwajf  of  restraint  curbing  their  wild  ex- 
orbitance. MiUoH. 

CaUNTERSTROKE,  ».  ».  A  stroke  given 
n  return. 

He  met  him  s^ith  a  counterstroke  so  swift, 
'Aat  quite  smit^'^o£f  his  arme  a»  he  it  up  did  lift. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene, 

COUNTERSU'RETY,  n.».  1  rom  counter 
and  surety.    A  coun    ^ond  to  a  surety. 


CO*UNTERTALLY,n.j.  From  coonter  and 
tally.  One  of  two  tallies,  on  whtdi  any  thing 
is  scored ;  a  check-tally. 

COUNTERTA'ST^fi.f.  From  counter  and 
taste.    Vicious  taste. 

There  is  a  kind  of  ommtertaets,  founded  on  suiprise 
and  curiosity,  which  maintains  a  rivalahip  with  the 
true.  ~" 


COUNTERTENOR,  fi.  s.  Fromcounterand 
tenor.  One  of  the  mean  or  middle  pans  of 
music;  so  called,  as  it  were,  ppposite  to  the 
tenor. 

I  ion  deaf :  this  deafness  unqualifies  me  for  all 
company,  except  a  few  friends  with  coiMtertawr  roicet. 

Swifi. 

COUNTERTI'DE,  ».».  From  counter  and 
tide.    Contrary  tide ;  fluctuations  of  the  water. 

Such  were  our  eountertidet  at  land,  and  so 
Presaging  of  the  fatal  blow. 
In  your  prodigious  ebb  and  flow.  Drydet. 

COUNTERTI'ME,  n.  f .  From  counter  and 
time ;  Fr.  contretemps.  The  defence  or  i^is- 
tance  of  a  horse,  that  intercepts  his  cadeoce, 
and  the  measure  of  his  manage.  D^ence  \  op- 
position. 

Let  cheerfulness  on  happy  fortune  wait. 

And  give  not  thus  the  eiMmtertime  to  fate. 

Drtfden*»  Autea^tAi. 

COUNTERTU'RN,  n.  i .  From  counter  and 
turn. 

The  catastasis,  called  by  the  Romans  statm,  the 
height  and  full  growth  of  the  pUy,  we  maj  cal^ 
properly  the  countertum,  which  destroys  that  expeca- 
tion,  embroils  the  action  in  new  difficulties,  and  leaves 
yon  fiar  distant  from  that  hope  in  which  it  found  yoa. 
Ihyden  cm  JhumaOc  Pomf.  .i 

CaUNTERVAIL,  v.  a.  &  n.  $.  To  be  equal 
to;  to  have  equal  influence.  Equipoise;  equal 
weight  or  value  with  something  else. 

Yet  he  (poor  soule !)  with  patience  all  did  bears, 
For  nought  against  their  wills  might  eeumtemHe.        I 
Spmaer.  Faerie  Quem^ 

In  some  men  there  may  be  found  such  qualitiei  si 
are  able  to  eotmtervaU  those  exceptions  which  migbt 
be  taken  against  them,  and  such  men's  aothoiiij  u 
not  likely  to  be  shaken  off.  Hooker. 

The  outward  streams,  which  descend,  must  be  of  w 
much  force  as  to  eounteroml  all  that  weight  wheiebj 
the  ascending  side  does  exceed  the  other. 

Wilkim^t  Daielm, 

We  are  to  compute  that,  upon  balancing  the  sc- 
count,  the  profit  at  last  will  hardly  conuenail^ 
inconveniences  that  go  along  with  it«         L'Kitreegt. 

Surely,  the  present  pleasure  of  a  sinful  art  is  a  poor 
eomUereaU  for  tbe  bitterness  of  the  xeview,  vhick 
begins  where  the  action  ends,  and  bats  for  ever. 

Se^'tSerwm^ 

COTJNTERVIEW,  n.  s.  Prom  counter  and 
view.    Opposition;  confronting;  contrast. 

Mean  while,  ere  thus  was  sinned  and  jadged  oa 
earth. 
Within  the  gates  of  hell  sat  Sin  and  Beath, 
In  amnteroiew.  MUtam,*t  FaraSm  Lott^ 

I  have  drawn  some  lines  of  Lsnger's  diaracter,  oa 
purpose  to  place  it  in  coimterrime  or  coatrast  with  tJui 
of  the  other  company.  ^P' 
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COUNTERVOTE, ».  a.  From  ooonter  and 
vote.   To  TOte  against;  to  outvote. 

The  law  in  mir  mind*  being  eoHnlerwfMl  bjthe  law 
ia  oar  memben.  SeUt. 

OnJNTERWEIGH,  v.  n.  From  counter 
and  weigh.    To  weigh  equal  nrith ;  to  weigh 


COU 

try  a  man  if  he  be  weak  in  the  hama,  by  coming  be- 
hind him  and  giving  him  a  blow  unawarei ;  if  he  bend 
once,  he  will  bend  again.  Sddem, 

They  require  to  be  examined  concerning  the  des- 
criptiona  of  those  comiriet  of  which  they  would  be 
informed.  Spratt» 

\  took  a  boar  in  his  torn.    L'Eurange, 


If  flight  had  ten  felloivships  of  St.  John^s,  it 
voald  noc  eomUerweiigh  with  the  loss  of  this  occasion. 

Ateham. 

COUNTERWHEEL,  v.  a,  &  n.  t.  From 
coonter  and  wheel.  To  wheel  in  an  opposite 
direction ;  to  wheel  so  as  to  oppose  other  move- 
ments.   The  movement  made  for  that  purpose. 

Whose  shoots  the  waxy  Heron  beat 
Widi  a  well  counierwheeled  retreat.     Lovelace. 

CCnJNTERWIND,  n.  $.    A  contrary  wind.  ' 

Is  met  of  many  a  eounterwmde  and  tyde. 

Spenser. 
To  CaUNTERWORK,  v.  a.    From  counter 
and  work.    To  counteract ;  to  hinder  any  effect 
by  contrary  operations. 

fiot  heaven's  great  view  is  one,  and  that  the  whole  : 
Thai  eamienoorks  each  folly  and  caprice  ; 
That  disappoints  th'  effect  of  every  vice^  Pope, 

They  were  then  only  passengers*  in  a  common 
vehide.  They  were  then  carried  along  with  the 
Seaeral  motion  of  religion  in  the  community,  and, 
vithont  being  aware  of  it,  partook  of  its  influence.  In 
that  limation,  at  worst,  their  nature  was  left  free  to 
nmUmork  their  principles.  Bwke. 

CO'UNTRY,  n.  t.  fc  adj.  "J     Fr.  cantree ;  It. 
Co'uKTRYiCAN,  n.  <.  >contrada;  Dutch, 

Co'uNTEiFiED,  0^;.  J  koutrei/e  J  \oy¥  IaI, 

cotttrattt.  A  region ;  the  parts  of  a  region  dis- 
tant from  cities  and  courts ;  the  place  of  a  man's 
residence  or  birth ;  the  inhabitants  of  any  region. 
As  an  adjective,  tountry  signifies  rustic ;  rural ; 
of  an  interest  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  court ; 
pecuUar  to  a  region  or  people ;  nide ;  untaught. 
Countryman  denotes,  one  born  in  the  same 
coantry ;  a  rustic ;  a  husbandman.  See  Coun* 
TRY-DAKCE.  Countrified,  which  means  rustic, 
counlry-like,  is  a  word  of  recent  introduction  into 
our  language,  and  is  not  yet  used  in  elegant 
composition  or  conversation. 

She  Isughii^  the  cruel  tyrant  to  scorn,  spake  in  her 
«miify  language.  2  Maccabeei  vii.  27. 

And  wedded  the  freshe  quene  Ipolita, 
And  brought  hire  home  with  him  to  his  contree 
With  mechel  glorie  and  great  solempnitec. 

Chaveer,     Cant.  Tolee, 
Full  many  eountreyet  they  did  overmnne. 
Prom  the  uprising  to  the  setting  sun. 

Spenter.    Faerie  Queene, 
Tet  was  she  certes  but  a  country  lasse. 
Yet  she  all  other  country  lasses  farre  did  passe.  Id. 
Send  out  more  hones,  skirre  the  country  round. 
Hang  thoee  that  talk  of  fear.     Shakspeare.     Macbeth. 
See,  who  comes  here? 
My  eomUrymttn  ;  but  yet  I  know  him  not       Id. 
All  the  country,  in  a  general  voice. 
Cried  hate  upon  him  ;  all  their  prayers  and  love 
Were  set  on  Hereford.  Id.    Henry  IV, 

*Txs  the  trial  of  a  man  to  see  if  he  will  change  his 
aide  i  and  if  he  be  so  weak  as  to  change  once,  he  will 
dkange  *-ain.     Yoor  country  fellows  have  a  way  to 


Homer,  great  bard !  so  fate  ordained,  ar(>se  ; 
And,  bold  as  were  his  countrymen  in  fight. 

Snatched  their  fair  actions  from  degrading  prose. 

And  set  their  battles  in  eternal  light.  Prior, 

I  see  them  hurry  from  country  to  town,  and  then 

from  the  town  back  again  into  the  country.  Spectator, 

I  never  meant  any  other,  than  that  Mr.  Trot  should 

confine  himself  to  country-dances.  Id, 

To  live  deprived  of  one's  country  is  intolerable.    Is 

it  so  ?  how  comes  it  then  to  pass  that  such  numbers  of 

men  live  out  of  their  countries  by  choice.    BoUnghrohe. 

I  fancy  the  proper  means  of  increasing  the  love  we 

bear  our  native  country,  is  to  reside  some  time  in  a 

foreign  one.  Shenttone. 

We  may  have  the  same  geographical  situation,  but 

another  country ;  as  we  may  have  the  same  country  in 

another  soil.     The  place  that  determines  our  duty  to 

our  country  is  a  social,  civil  relation.  Burke. 

In  a  free  country,  every  violation  of  law  is  an  attack 

upon  the  public  liberty.    The  laws  of  God  and  our 

country  are  our  best  and  only  security  against  opprea- 

aion ;  and  therefore  liberty  can  exist  amongst  us  no 

longer  than  while  those  laws  are  obeyed.         Bedtti4. 

There  lived  in  Gothic  days,  as  legends  tell, 
A  shepherd-swain,  a  man  of  low  degree ; 
Whose  sires,  perchance,  in  Fairyland  might  dwell, 
Sicilian  groves,  or  vales  of  Arcady ; 
But  he>  I  ween,  was  of  the  north  comtrie.  Id. 

Can  he  love  the  whole. 
Who  loves  no  part  ?    He  be  a  nation's  friend,] 
Who  is  in  truth  the  friend  of  no  man  there  ? 
Can  he  be  strenuous  in  his  country*9  cause. 
Who  slights  the  charities,  for  whose  dear  sake 
That  country,  if  at  all,  must  be  beloved  ?      Coufper, 
Or  should  the  vtdgar  grumble  now  and  then. 
The  Prompter  might  translate  for  country  gentlemen. 

Skeridam, 
Did  not  the  Italian  Musieo  Cazzani 

Sing  at  my  heart  six  months  at  least  in  vain  t 
Did  not  his  cmmirymon.  Count  Comiani, 
Call  me  the  only  virtuous  wife  in  Spain  ? 

Byron,  Don  Jmm, 
Country  Dance,  Fr.  from  centre,  against,  or 
opposite,  a  dance  of  English  origin,- though  now 
transplanted  into  almost  all  the  countries  and 
courts  of  Europe.  There  is  no  established  rule 
for  the  composition  of  tunes  to  this  dance,  be- 
cause there  is  in  music  no  kind  of  time  what- 
ever which  may  not  be  measured  by  the  motions 
common  in  dancing;  and  there  are  few  song 
times  of  any  note  within  the  last  century,  that 
have  not  been  applied  to  country  dances. 

CO'UNTY,n.«.  Old  Fr.  coun^e;  mod.  Fr. 
comtc  ;  Lat  comitatus.  A  shire,  says  Cowell,  is 
a  circuit  or  portion  of  the  realm,  into  which  the 
whole  land  is  divided,  for  the  administration  of 
justice;  so  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  kingdom 
but  what  lieth  within  some  county.  See  Covmt. 
Discharge  yoUr  powers  unto  their  several  oountiet. 
As  we  will  ours.  Shakspeare,     Henry  IV, 

He  caught  his  death  the  laat  county  sessions,  where 
he  would  go  to  see  justice  done  to  a  poor  widow- 
woman,  and  her  fatherless  children.  • 

Addison's  ^tectator. 
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Le«TiDg  far  behind  him  even  Lord  Camelford't 
generous  design  of  bestowing  Old  Sanun  on  the  bank 
of  England,  Mr.  Benfield  has  thrown  in  the  boroogh 
of  Cricklade  to  reinforce  the  county  representation. 


As  petty-foggers'  dirty  wiles 
Set  John  a  Nokes  on  Tom  a  Stiles, 
To  prove,  by  desperate  coarse  of  law. 
His  title  to  a  barley  straw ; 
Reckless  of  a  whole  county'a  corses, 
So  they  can  drain  the  loobies'  pnrses. 

Huddetfori. 

County,  iq  geography,  originally  signified 
the  territory  of  a  count  or  earl,  but  now  it  if 
used  in  the  same  sense  with  shire.  For  the  et- 
ecution  of  the  laws  in  the  several  counties,  ex^* 
cepting  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Dur- 
ham, sheriffs  are  appointed  every  Michaelmas. 
Other  officers  of  counties  are,  a  lord  lieutenant, 
who  has  the  command  of  the  militia ;  custodes 
rotulorum,  justices  of  peace,  bailiffs,  high  con- 
stable, and  Coroner,    See  Sheriff. 

County  Corporate  is  a  title  given  to  several 
cities,  or  ancient  boroughs,  on  which  our  mo- 
narchs  have  thought  fit  to  bestow  extraordmary 
privileges ;  annexing  to  them  a  particular  territo- 
ry, land,  or  jurisdiction ;  and  making  them  couor 
ties  of  themselves,  to  be  governed  by  their  own 
sheriffs  and  magistrates. 

County  Court,  in  English  law,  is  a  court  in- 
cident to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheriff.  It  is  not 
a  court  of  record,  but  may  hold  pleas  of  debt  or 
damages  under  the  value  of  40(.  Over  some 
of  which  causes  these  inferior  courts  have,  by 
the  express  words  qf  the  statute  of  Gloucester,  a 
jurisdiction  totally  exclusive  of  the  king's  supe- 
rior courts.  For  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  sue  an. 
action  of  trespass  for  goods  before  the  king's  jus- 
ticiaries, the  plaintiff  is  directed  to  make  affidavit, 
that  the  cause  of  action  does  re«illy  and  bona  fide 
amount  to  40s.  which  affidavit  is  now,  however, 
disused,  except  in  the  court  of  exchequer. 
The  statute  also  of  43  Eliz.  c.  6.  which  gives 
the  judges  in  many  personal  actions,  where  the 
jury  assess  less  damages  than  405.  a  power  to 
certify  the  same,  and  abridge  the  plaintiff  of  his 
full  costs,  was  also  meant  to  prevent  vexation  by 
litigious  plaintiffs;  who,  for  purposes  of  mere 
oppression,  might  be  inclinable  to  institute  such 
suits  in  the 'superior  courts  for  injuries  of  a  trifling 
value.  The  county  court  may  also  hold  plea 
of  many  real  actions,  and  of  all  personal  actions 
to  any  amount,  by  virtue  of  a  special  writ  called 
justicies ;  which  is  a  writ  empowering  the  sheriff 
for  the  sake  of  despatch  to  do  the  same  justice  in 
his  county  court,  as  might  otherwise  be  had  at 
Westminster.  The  freeholders  of  the  county 
are  the  real  judges  in  this  court,  and  the  sheriff 
is  the  ministeriid  officer.  The  great  conflux  of 
freeholders,  which  are  supposed  always  to  attend 
at  the  county  court  (which  Spelman  calls  forum 
plebeis  justitis  et  theatrum  comitivse  potestatis), 
18  the  reason  why  all  acts  of  parliament  at  the 
end  of  every  session  were  wont  to  be  there  pub- 
lished by  the  sheriff;  why  all  outlawries  of  ab- 
sconding  offenders  are  there  proclaimed;  and 
why  all  popular  elections,  which  the  freeholders 
are  co  make,  as  formerly  of  sherifis  and  conser- 
vators of  the  peace,  and  still  of  coroners,  verderers. 


and  knights  of  the  shire,  must  ever  be  made  m 
pleno  comitatu,  or  in  full  county  coart  By  the 
statute  2  Edw.  VI.  c.  25,  no  coun^  ooart  shall 
be  adjourned  longer  than  for  one  monA,  consist- 
ing of  twenty-eight  days.  And  this  was  also  the 
ancient  usage,  as  appears  from  the  laws  of  king 
Edward  the  elder :  propositus  (that  is  the  sheriff) 
ad  quartam  circiter  septimanam  freqaentem  po- 
poli  concionem  celebrato;  cuiaue  jns  didto; 
litesque  singulas  dirimito.  In  those  times  the 
countv  court  was  a  court  of  great  dignity  and 
splendor,  the  bishop  and  the  e^dorman,  or  eari, 
with  the  principal  men  of  the  shire,  sittmg  there 
to  administer  justice  both  in  lay  and  ecdesiasii- 
cal  causes.  But  its  dignity  was  mach  impaired, 
when  the  bishop  was  prohibited^  and  the  earl 
neglected  to  attepd  it.  And,  in  modem  times, 
as  proceedings  are  removeable  from  hence  into 
the  king's- superior  courts,  by  vnrit  of  pone  or  rs 
cordate,  in  the  same  manner  as  from  hundred 
courts  and  courts  baron;  and  as  the  same  writ  of 
false  judgment  may  be  had,  in  nature  of  a  writ 
of  error ;  actions  are  rarely  brought  there. 

County  Palatine.  Of  all  the  counties  pa- 
latine Durham  alone  remains  in  the  hands  of  a 
subject ;  for  the  earldom  of  Chester  was  united 
to  the  crown  by  Henry  III.  and  has  ever  since 
given  title  to  the  king's  eldest  son.  And  the 
oounty-'palatine  or  duchy  of  Lancaster,  in  the 
reign  or  Henry  IV.  was,  by  act  of  pariiament, 
vested  in  the  king  and  his  heirs,  kii^  of  Eng- 
land, for  ever.  1.  Blackst.  118.  There  b  a  coart 
of  chancery  in  the  counties  palatine  of  Durham 
and  Lancaster,  over  which  there  are  chancellors; 
that  of  the  latter  is  called  chancellor  of  the  duchy ; 
and  there  is  a  Qourt  of  exchequer  at  Chester,  of 
a  mixed  nature,  for  law  and  equity,  of  which  the 
chamberlain  of  Cheater  is  judge.  Tliere  is  ak>  a 
chief  justice  of  Chester,  and  the  other  counties 
palatine  have  their  justices,  to  detennine  ciril 
actions  and  pleas  of  the  crown.  In  none  of  thest 
are  the  king  s  ordinary  writs  of  any  force;  and  the 
judges  of  assize,  who  sit  within  these  franchises 
sit  by  virtue  of  a  special  commission  under  the 
great  seal  of  England.    3  Blaci$i.  79. 

CouNTT-BATE.  By  the  18th  Geo.  II.  c.  29, 
the  justices  at  their  general  or  quarter  sessions, 
or  the  greater  part  of  them  (and  by  the  13th  Geo. 
II.  c.  18,  justices  of  liberties  and  frandiises  not 
subject  to  county  commissioners)  shall  have 
power  to  make  one  general  county-rate,  to  answer 
all  former  distinct  rates,  which  shall  be  assessed 
on  every  parish,  &c.  and  collected  and  paid  by 
the  high  constables  of  hundreds  to  treasurers  ap- 
pointed by  the  justices,  which  money  shall  be 
deemed  the  public  stock,  &c. ;  but  appeal  lies  by 
the  church-wardens  and  overseers%gainst  the  rate 
of  any  particular  parish,  22  Geo.  lU.  c.  17.  This 
rate  is  to  be  applied  for  the  repairing  of  bridge 
and  highways  thereto  adjoining,  and  to  salaries 
for, the  surveyors  of  bridges;  for  building  and 
repairing  county  gaols ;  for  repairing  shir&-kalls ; 
for  the  salary  of  the  master  of  the  house  of  cor- 
rection, and  relieving  the  weak  and  sick  in  his 
custody ;  for  the  relief  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
king's  bench  and  marshalsea  prisons,  and  of  poor 
hospitals  in  the  county,  and  of  those  who  shall 
sustain  losses  by  fire,  water,  the  sea,  or  odicr  ca- 
sualties, and  other  charitable  purposes  for  ^ 
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relief  of  the  poor,  as  the  justices  in  sessions  shall 
think  lit ;  for  the  relief  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
county  gaol;  for  the  preservation  of  the  health 
of  the  prisoneis ;  for  the  salary  of  the  chaplain 
of  the  county  gaol ;  for  setting  prisoners  to  work ; 
for  salaries  of  persons  making  returns  of  the  prices 
of  com ;  for  charges  attendiii|;  the  removal  of  any 
of  the  said  general  county-rates  by  certiorari ;  for 
money  for  purchasing  lands  at  the  ends  of  county 
bridges ;  for  charges  of  rebuilding  or  repairing 
houses  of  correction,  and  for  fitting  up  and  fur- 
nishing the  same,  and  employing  the  persons 
sent  thither ;  for  charges  of  apprehending,  con- 
veyingy  and  maintaining,  rogues  and  vagabonds ; 
for  charges  of  soldiers'  carriages  over  and  above 
the  officer's  pay  for  the  same,  by  the  several  yeariy 
acts  against  mutiny  and  desertion,  and  by  the 
militia  act ;  for  the  coroner's  fee  of  9d.  per  mile 
for  travelling  to  take  an  inquisition,  and  20i.  for 
taking  it ;  for  charges  of  carrying  persons  to  the 
gaol  or  house  of  correction ;  for  the  gaoler's  fees 
for  persons  acquitted  of  felony  or  discharged  by 
proclamation ;  for  charges  of  prosecuting  and 
convicting  felons ;  for  charges  of  prosecuting  and 
convicting  persons  plundering  shipwrecked  goods; 
for  charges  of  maintaining  the  militia-men's  fa- 
milies by  the  several  militia  acts;  for  the  charges 
of.  bringing  insolvent  debtors  to  the  assizes,  in 
order  to  their  discharge,  if  themselves  are  not 
able  to  pay ;  for  the  charges  of  transporting  fe- 
lons, or  conveying  them  to  the  places  of  labor  and 
confinement ;  for  charges  of  carrying  parish  ap- 
prentices, bound  to  the  sea  service,  to  the  port 
to  which  the  master  belongeth. 

By  the  12th  Geo.  II.  c.  29,  the  church  yrar- 
dens  and  overseers  shall,  in  thirty  days  afler  de- 
mand made,  out  of  the  money  collected  for  the 
poor,  pay  the  sums  so  assessed  on  each  parish  and 
place ;  and  if  they  shall  neglect  or  refuse  a6  to 
pay,  the  high  constable  shall  levy  the  same  by 
distress  and  sale  of  their  goods,  by  warrant  of  two 
or  more  justices  residing  in  or  near  such  parish 
or  place.  Where  there  is  no  poor-rate,  the  jus- 
tices, in  their  general  or  quarter  sessions,  shall  by 
their  order,  direct  the  sum  assessed  on  such  pa- 
rish, township,  or  place,  to  be  rated  and  levied 
by  tlie  petty-constable,  or  other  peace-officer,  as 
money  for  tlie  relief  of  the  poor  is  by  law  to  be 
rated  or  levied.  The  hi^h  constables,  at  or  be- 
fore the  next  session  respectively  after  they  have 
received  the  money,  shall  pay  the  same  to  the 
treasurer ;  and  the  money  so  paid  shall  be  deemed 
the  public  stock :  and  the  said  high  constables 
shall  deliver  in  a  true  account  on  oath,  if  re- 
qaired,  of  the  money  by  them  received,  before 
the  said  justices  at  their  general  or  quarter  ses- 
sions. The  treasurer  shall  pay  so  much  of  the 
money  in  his  hands  to  such  persons,  as  the  jus- 
tices in  session  shall  from  time  to  time  appoint, 
for  any  uses  and  purposes  to  which  the  public 
stock  of  any  county,  city,  division,  or  liberty,  is 
or  shall  be  applicable ;  and  shall  deliver  in  a 
true  account  on  oath,  if  required,  of  his  receipts 
and  disbursements  to  the  justices  at  every  gene- 
ral or  quarter  session,  and  also  of  the  proper 
vouchers  for  the  same,  to  be  kept  amongst  the  re- 
cords of  the  sessions :  and  the  discharge  of  the 
«aid  justices,  by  their  order  at  tlie  general  or  quar- 
to session,  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  the 


treasurer :  and  no  new  rate  shall  be  made  until  it 
appears  by  the  treasurer's  accounts  or  otlierwise^ 
that  three-fourths  of  the  money  collected  have  been 
expended  for  tiie  purposes  aforesaid.  If  the 
church-wardens  ana  overseen  of  any  parish  or 
place  shall  think  such  parish  or  place  isover-rated, 
they  may  appeal  to  the  next  general  or  Quarter 
sessions.  A  subsequent  statute,  52  Geo.  III.  c. 
110,  amends  12  Geo.  II.  c.  29,  and  remedies  de- 
fects in  the  laws  relating  to  the  repairing  of 
county  bridges,  &c.  By  this  the  quarter  sessions 
are  empowered  to  appoint,  annually  at  Easter, 
&c.  twa  or  more  justices  to  superintend  the  re« 
pairs  of  bridges ;  who  may  incur  any  expendi- 
ture not  exceeding  £20  for  such  repairs,  which 
shall  be  paid  by  the  sessions  on  certificate  of  the 
justices.  Justices  at  sessions  may  also  contract 
with  commissioners  of  turnpike  roads  for  repair 
of  bridges,  &c.  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven 
years. 

Justices  are  also  empowered,  by.  43  Geo.  III. 
c.  59,  amended  by  54  Geo.  III.  c.  90,  and  55 
Geo.  III.  c.  143,  to  purchase  land,  houses,  &c. 
for  the  widening,  altering,  and  improving  of 
county  bridges ;  and  also  of  bridges  repaired  by 
hundreds  or  general  divisions  of  counties. 

By  55  Geo.  III.  c.  51,  additional  provisions 
are  made  for  the  more  equally  and  effectually 
making  and  levying  the  county  rates.  By  this 
act,  justices  in  general  or  quarter  sessions  are 
empowered  to  make  a  fair  and  equal  county-rate 
in  any  county,  whenever  circumstances  appear  to 
require  it.  For  this  purpose  they  may  require 
church-wardens  and  overseers  of  the  several  pa- 
rishes to  make  returns  to  the  justices  of  the  re- 
spective divisions  in  petty  sessions,  of  the  annual 
value  of  all  rateable  property,  which  such  justices 
must  certify  to  the  quarter  sessions,  who  may  make 
the  county-rate  thereon.  By  this  act  the  treasurers 
of  counties  are  required  to  publish  an  abstract  of 
their  receipts  and  expenditure  yearly,  as  audited 
by  the  justices.  And  the  high-constable  employed 
in  levying  the  rates,  may  be  required  by  the 
quarter  sessions  to  give  security ;  and  if  he  fails, 
the  rates  shall  be  paid  directly  to  the  treasurer. 
By  56  Geo.  III.  c.  49,  extra  parochial  places  are 
made  rateable,  and  the  sessions  are  empowered 
to  ascertain  boundaries,  &c ;  57  Geoi  III.  c.  94, 
regulates  the  mode  of  appeal  against  rates,  which 
are  to  remain  in  force  until  quashed  on  such 
appeal,  &c. 

CO  VOLO,  a  fortress  and  village  of  the  IVrol, 
formerly  an  important  pass  in  the  road  nom 
Germany  to  Italy.  Here  Buonaparte  defeated 
the  Austrians  under  general  Wurmser,  Septem- 
ber 8th,  1796.  It  lies  near  the  Brenta,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Veronese,  twenty  miles  north  of 
Vicenza,  and  twenty-three  east  of  Trent. 

COVORDEN.    See  Coevorden. 

COUP-DE-MAIN,  Fr.  In  military  afiairs,  e 
sudden  and  violent  attack,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  a  post.  The  phrase  is  applied^  to  any 
prompt  measure. 

COUP-D' GBIL,  fi.  «.  The  first  view;  the 
first  glance.  In  military  affairs,  a  general  who 
can  instantly  see  in  what  manner  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  ground  may  be  turned  to  advantage 
is  said  to  have  a  good  conp-d'  oeil.  Napoleon 
possessed  this  quality  in  perfection. 
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COUPED,  in  henddty,  is  uied  to  ezpreis  the 
head,  or  limb^  of  an  animal, 
cut  out  from  the  trunk,  smooth, 
as  in  the  diagram:  distingubh^ 
bag  it  from  ^at  which  is  called 
erased,  that  ia,  forcibly  torn  off, 
and  therefore  is  ragged  and  un* 
even,  it  is  also  appHed  to  such 
crosses,  bars,  bends,  chevrons, 
&c.  as  do  not  touch  the  sides  of  the  escutoheon, 
but  are,  as  it  were,  cut  off  from  them. 

COUPE'E,  n.  s.  Fr.  A  motion  in  dancing, 
when  one  leg  is  a  little  bent  and  suspended  from 
the  ground,  and  with  the  other  a  motion  is  made 
forwards. 

CO'UPL£,v.a.,v.ft.,&R.s.\     Fr.     emier, 

Co'uPLEMENT,  fi.  s.  ff  uecoupUr :  Ital. 

Co'upLABLB,  adj.  yaccapiare ;  Lat. 

Co'upLiNG,  n.  s,  icopulare.       To 

Co'uPLE-BEGOAE,  fi.  s.  1  Uok    together ; 

Co'uPLET,  ;i.«.  -^  to  conjoin;    to 

join  in  wedlock ;  to  unite  sexually.  Couple  sig- 
nifies a  chain  by  which  dogs  are  held  together ; 
a  pair ;  male  and  his  fenuile.  Couplable  is  fit 
to  be  coupled  with.  Couplement  is  union ;  but 
both  these  words  are  disused ;  junction,  sexual 
union,  are  the  meanings  of  coupling.  A  couple- 
beggar  is  one  who  marries  beggars.  A  couplet 
denotes  a  pair  of  rhymes ;  a  pair,  as  of  doves. 

Put  the  taches  mto  the  loopt,  and  eoupU  the  tent 
together  that  it  may  be  one.  Exodku  xxvi.  11. 

To  the  artificezt  and  bttilden  gave  they  it,  to  bay 
hewn  stone,  and  timber  for  eoiqtUagt, 

2Chron,  xxxiv.  11. 

They  behold  your  chaste  conversation  ooupied  with 
fear.  1  Peter  iii.  2. 

Love  that  yhoittith  lave  and  companie. 
And  couplu  doth  in  vertue  for  to  dwel. 

ChoMcer.  TroUm  amd  CreieidB. 

There  myght  I  see  how  ver  hed  every  bloasome 

kent« 
And  eke  the  new  betrothed  byrdes  y  ooupled  how 

they  went.  Smteg, 

A  lehoolmaAter,  who  shall  teach  my  ion  and  yoor, 
1  will  provide ;  yea,  though  the  three  do  cost  me  a 
coitfUe  of  hundred  pounds.  Aecham. 

One  day,  as  hie  foreifasaed  by  the  plaine 
With  weevy  pace  he  far  away  espied 
A  eonfiB  sMming  well  to  he  his  twayne. 

SpenMer,  Faerie  Qveeiie, 

After  all  which  vp  to  their  steedea  they  went. 
And  forth  together  rode,  a  comely  eowipUmaia.    ,    Id. 

t  shall  rejoice  to  see  yon  so  eouifHed  as  may  be 
fit  both  for  yoar  honoor  and  yoar  satisfaction.  Bdmg. 

He  was  taken  up  by  a  coapb  of  shepherds,  and 
by  them  brought  to  life  again.  Id, 

Then  would  they  cast  away  their  pipes,  and  hold- 
mg  hand  in  hand,  dance  by  the  only  cadence  of  their 
voices  which  they  would  use  in  silking  some  short 
ampUtM,  whereto  the  one-half  beginning,  the  other 
half  should  answer.*  Id, 

Huntsman,  I  charge  thee,  tender  well  my  hounds ; 
And  ointfle  Clowder  with  the  deep-mouthed  Brach. 
ShaktpMtre,  Iniroductum  to  Tami$ig  of  the  Shrew. 

The  orator,  to  deck  his  oratory. 
Will  eMple  my  reproach  to  Tarqnin's  shame. 

Id,  The  Rape  of  iMoreee, 


111  keep  my  stable-eund  whcN 
I  lodge  my  wife  ;  111  go  in  camplu  with  her. 
Than  when  I  feel  and  see  no  further  trust  her. 

Id,  VTiiKer'f  Talc. 
Oh!,  alas! 
I  lost  a  001^20,  that  'twixt  heaven  and  earth 
Might  thus  have  stood,  begetting  wonder,  ss 
You  gracious  couple  do.  U, 

Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove. 
Ere  that  her  golden  coupleU  are  disclosed. 
His  silence  will  sit  drooping.  Id.  HamUt. 

Waters  in  Africa  being  rare,  divers  sorts  of  beatis 
come  from  several  parts  to  drink  ;  and  so  being  re- 
freshed, fall  to  oot^,  and  many  times  with  levenl 
kinds. 


I  have  read  of  a  feigned  commonwealth,  vbne 
the  married  cotq^  are  permitted,  before  they  contnct, 
to  see  one  pother  naked.  Id,  New  AdoMtU, 

That  great  variety  of  brutes  in  Africa,  is  by  restoa 
of  the  meeting  together  of  brutes  of  several  species  at 
water,  and  the  promiscuous  eouplinffi  of  males  and  fe- 
males of  several  species.      Hale's  Origin  of  MmkmL 

By  adding  one  to  one,  we  have  the  complex  idea  of 
ticot^le.  Locke, 

It  is  in  some  tort  with  friends  as  it  is  with  dogs  b 
eatiplee ;  they  should  be  of  the  same  aize  and  biunou. 

VBUra^» 
After  this  alliance. 
Let  tigers  match  with  hinds,  and  wolves  with  sheep, 
And  every  creature  coi^  with  his  foe. 

Vryden'e  SpamA  Frier, 
He  said  ;  the  careful  eottpie  join  their  tears. 
And  then  invoke  the  gods  with  pious  prayers.  li. 
That  man  makes  a  mean  figure  in  the  eyes  of 
reason,  who  is  measurii^  syllables  and  coupling  rhimn, 
wheA  he  should  be  mending  his  own  soul,  and  secnnns 
his  own  immortality.  Poff' 

I  am  just  going  to  assist  with  the  archbishop,  in 
degrading  a  parson  who  nmplei  all  our  beggan,  by 
which  I  shall  make  one  happy  man.  SpfL 

No  oon^le-heggar  in  the  land 
E'er  joined  such  numbers  hand  in  hand.  & 

In  Pope  I  cannot  read  a  line. 
But  with  a  sigh  I  wish  it  mine  ; 
When  he  can  in  one  couplet  fix 
More  sense  than  I  can  do  in  aix. 
It  gives  me  such  a  jealous  fit, 
I  cry.  Pox  take  him  and  his  wit.  /^ 

Round  her  strewed  room  a  firippery  diaos  lies,  I 

A  chequered  wreck  of  nUable  and  wise  ;  i 

Bills,  books,  caps,  coujAete^  combs,  a  varied  man,  I 

Oppress  the  toilet,  and  obacure  the  glass.     SherikB.  . 

While  seated  after  dinner  at  his  ease,  ' 

Beside  his  mistress  in  some  soft  abode. 
Palace,  or  garden,  paradise,  or  cavern, 
Which  serves  the  happy  ooupile  for  a  tavern. 

Byron.  BemJm^ 

COURAGE,  V,  a,  &  n.  i.-\     Old  Fr.  conigr, 

Coura'geous,  adj.  f  mod.  Fr.  awtragf ; 

Couba'oeously,  fu^o.        lit.  coraggio;  Sp. 

Coura'geousness,  n.  s.  Jcorage;  low  Lat. 
coragiumf  from  cor,  the  heart  The  verb,  which 
has  Sie  same  meaning  with  to  encourage,  is,  as  Mr. 
Todd  truly  observes,  unjustly  slighted  and  for- 
gotten. The  noun  signifies,  braveiy;  acii>;e 
mrtitude ;  spirit  of  enterprise ;  and  fonnerly  it 
was  used  in  the  sense  of  heart  or  mind.  Shaks- 
peare  ludicrously  uses  the  word  courageous  is 
the  sense  of  outrageous. 
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And  in  that  n  cmtngBom  among  the  mighty,  ahan 
flee  tway  naked  in  thai  day.  iiaiM.  ai.  16. 

Nicanor,  hearing  of  the  manlinem  and  the  eemrm^ 
fmrnen  that  they  had  to  fight  for  their  coontry,  dnrtt 
Bot  tiy  the  matter  by  the  sword. 

2  Maccaheetf  xiv.  18. 

In  Soathwerk  at  the  Tabard  aa  I  lay, 
Redy  to  wenden  on  my  pilgrimage 
To  Canteibory  with  devoate  oowrage. 

Chaucer.  Prol,  to  Cant,  Takt. 

No  length  of  time  or  deth  may  thi»  deface, 
Ne  change  my  courage  to  an  other  place. 

Id.  CaM.  T«lM. 
This  Diomede,  as  bokis  na  declare. 
Was  in  his  nedis  prest  and  corageow. 

Id,  Troilm  and  Crueide^ 
And  kind  with  eoraffe  so  my  corps  had  blent, 
Tlat  lae  on  whom  but  me  dyd  she  most  smyle  t 

SaekmlU, 
Whose  warlike  provesse  and  manly  coifra^e, 
Tempred  with  reason  and  advisement  sage, 
Htth  fild  sad  Belgicke  with  viotorions  spoile. 

Spenaer, 
Did  counterfeit  hynd  pittie  where  was  none,     ^ 
For  Where's  no  courage  there's  no  ruth  nor  mone. 

Id.  Faerie  Qmeite, 
The  king-becoming  graces. 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 
I  have  no  relish  of  them.  Shakapearo.  Macbeth, 

Their  discipline 
Now  mingled  with  their  courage.  Id.  Cpmbeline, 

He  is  Teiy  eourageom  mad  about  his  throwing  into 
tl»  water.  Id* 

The  king  the  next  day  presented  him  battle  upon 
tlie  plain,  the  fields  there  being  open  and  champai^ : 
the  carl  eourageoudjf  came  down,  and  joined  battle 
vhh  him.  Bacon's  Henr^  VII. 

Ccmrage,  that  makes  'us  bear  up  against  dangers 
that  we  fear,  and  evils  that  we  feel,  is  of  great  use  in 
la  esute  as  ours  is  in  this  life,  exposed  to  assaults  on 
an  hands  :  and,  therefore,  it  is  very  advisable  to  get 
dkildrea  into  this  aimour  aa  early  as  weean«     Locke, 

AH  ooHra^ooM*  animals  are  camivoroiu,  and  greater 
'unge  is  to  be  expected  in  a  people,  such  as  the 
Eo^lish,  whose  food  is  strong  and  hearty,  than  in  the 
half-etarved  commonalty  of  other  countries. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 
True  courage  has  so  little  to  do  with  anger  that 
there  lies  always  the  strongest  suspicion  against  it, 
vhere  this  passion  is  highest.  The  true  courage  is 
caol  and  calm.  The  bravest  of  men  have  the  least  of 
abratal  bullying  insolence;  and  in  the  very  time  of 
danger  are  foond  the  moat  serene,  pleasant,  and  free. 

Shafietbury, 
Hope  arms  their  courage ;  from  their  towen  they 
throw 
Their  darts  with  double  force,  and  drive  the  foe. 

Dryden. 

Courage,  that  grows   from  constitution,  very  often 

forsakes  a  man  when  he  has  occasion  for  it ;  and,  when 

it  ii  only  a  kind  of  instinct  in  the  soul,  it  breaks  out 

on  all  occasions,  without  judgment  or  discretion.  That^ 

courage  which  arises  from  the  sense  of  our  doty,  and 

from  the  fear  of  offending  him  that  made  ua,  acta 

slways  in  an  uniform  manner,  and  according  to  the 

dktates  of  right  reason.  Addieon'e  (hiardian. 

Nothing  but  the  want  of  common  courage  waa  the 

came  of  their  misfortnnea.  Swifl. 

There  is  a  eourageom  wisdom :  there  is  also  afalse 

reptile  prudence,  the  result  not  of  caution  but  of  fear. 

Burke. 


But,  more  distiaguiehed than  the  reft, 
Waa  seen  a  wether  ready  drest. 
That  amoking,  recent  from  the  flame. 
Diffused  a  stomach-rousing  steam. 
Our  wolf  could  not  endure  the  sight. 
Courageous  grew  his  appetite  : 
His  entrails  groaned  with  tenfold  pain. 
He  licked  his  lips,  and  licked  again.         BeatHe, 

Now  from  the  dusc  of  ancient  days  liTing  forth 
The  sober  zeal,  integrity,  and  worth  ; 
Courage,  ungraced  by  these,  affronts  the  skio». 
Is  bat  the  fire  without  the  sacrifice*  Cowper. 

But  now  with  pleasant  pace  a  cleanlier  road 
1  mean  to  tread.     I  feel  myself  at  large. 
Courageous  and  refreshed  for  future  toil. 
If  toil  await  me,  or  if  dangers  new.  Id, 

Let  your  courage  be  a.«  keen,  but  at  the  same  time 
as  polLdied,  as  your  sword.  ^teridan, 

COURANT,  in  music,  is  apiece  in  triple  time: 
the  air  of  the  courantis  ordinarily  noted  in  triples 
of  minims ;  the  parts  to  be  repeated  twice.  It 
begins  and  ends  when  he  who  beats  the  measure  falls 
his  hand;  in  contradistinction  from  the  saraband^ 
which  ordinarily  ends  when  the  hand  is  raised. 


CouRiKT,  in  heraldry,  an  epi- 
thet for  any  beast  represented 
in  a  running  attitude,  as  in  the 
diagram  :— 


COURAYER  (Peter  Francis),  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergyman,  bom  at  Vernon,  in  Normandy, 
1601.  While  canon  regular  and  librarian  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Genevieve,  at  Paris,  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  arcbishop  Wake  in  defence  of  the  epis- 
copal succession  m  England,  and  the  validity  of 
the  English  ordinations.  This  was  afterwards 
published  in  Holland  in  1727,  and  drew  upon  him 
the  formal  censures  of  the  French  church.  Taking 
refuge  in  England,  he  was  well  received,  and  pr^ 
sented  by  the  university  of  Oxford  with  iie  degree 
of  D.  D.  In  1736  he  translated  into  French,  and 
published.  Father  Paul's  History  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  in  2  vols.  fol.  dedicated  to  queen  Caro- 
line; who  augmented  to  £200  a  pension  of  £lOO 
a  year,  which  he  had  obtained  oefore  from  the 
court.  His  works  are  numerous,  and '  all  in 
French  ;  into  which  language  he  also  translated 
Sleidan's  History  of  tlie  Reformation.  He  at- 
tended the  service  both  of  his  own  church  and 
that  of  the  church  of  England  regularly.  He  died 
in  1776,  after  two  days  illness,  at  Ae  age  of  ninety- 
five  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  cloister  of  Westmins- 
ter Abb^. 

COUkB,  v.  n.  &  adj.  To  bend  j  to  bow  to; 
stoop  in  supplication ;  crooked. 

Her  neck  is  short,  her  shoulders  coiir6.  Oower, 

In  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times. 
Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg. 
Yea,  oourh  and  woo,  for  leave  to  do  it  good . 

Shakspeare.     Hamlet, 

COURIER,  n.  t.  Fr.  cmtrier ;  Ital.  corriere; 
Sp.  correo ;  from  Lat.  currere,  to  run.  A  mes- 
senger sent  in  haste;  an  express;  a  runner, 
generally ;  a  messenger. 

I  met  a  oo%iner,  one  mine  ancient  friend. 

SfuUupeare.     Timon. 
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Thii  tiling  the  wxj  Bassa  well  perceiving,  by 
ipeedy  eemrien.  advertifled  Soljrman  of  the  enemyli 
poxpoee,  requesting  him  with  idl  speed  to  repair  with 
his  army  to  Tauris.  KmiUe^  Hutarjf, 

Cou&iEB  Pigeon.    See  Columba. 

Couriers,  Ancient.  The  ancients  had  two 
kinds  of  couriers,  viz«  1.  Those  who  ran  on  foot, 
called  by  the  Greeks,  Hemerodoromi,  q.  d.  couriers 
of  day.  Pliny,  Corn.  Nepos,  and  Caesar,  mention 
some  of  these  who*  would  run  twenty,  thirty, 
thirty-six,  and  in  the  circus  even  forty  leagues 
per  day.  2.  Cursores  equitantes,  who  changed 
horses,  as  modem  couriers  do.  Xenophon  attri- 
butes the  first  couriers  to  Cyrus.  Heroaotus  says 
they  were  very  common  among  the  Persians,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  more  swift  than  these 
kind  of  messengers.    *  That  prince,'  says  Xeno- 

Shon, '  examined  how  &r  a  horse  would  go  in  a 
ay,  and  built  stables  at  such  distances  from  each 
other,  where  he  lodged  horses,  and  persons  to 
take  care  of  them ;  and  at  each  place  kept  a  per- 
son always  ready  to  take  the  packet,  mount  a  fresh 
horse,  and  forward  it  to  the  next  stage :  and  thus 
throughout  his  «>mpire.'  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  either  the  Greeks  or  Romans  had  any  regu- 
lar fixed  couriers  till  the  time  of  Augustus :  un- 
der that  prince  they  travelled  in  cars ;  though  it 
appears  firom  Socrates  they  afterwards  went  on 
horseback.  Under  the  western  empire  they 
were  called  viatores;  and  under  that  of  Constan- 
tinople, cursores:  whence  the  modem  name. 
See  Post-Office. 

COURLAND,  a  duchy  of  Poland,  situated 
between  21*  and  60^  £.  long.,  and  between  56^ 
3(/  and  Sr"*  Z(y  N.  lat.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
gulf  of  Riga  and  the  river  Dwina,  which  divide 
it  from  Livonia  on  the  north ;  by  Lithuania  on 
the  east ;  by  Samogitia  on  the  south ;  and  by 
the  Baltic  Sea  on  the  west :  being  250  miles 
long  and  forty  broad.  It  was  formerly  inde- 
pendent, but  incorporated  with  the  Russian  empire 
m  1795.  Tnis  country  rises  in  gentle  hills,  and  is 
fertile  in  corn,  hemp,  and  flax.  It  also  abounds 
in  pine,  fir,  oak,  ana  other  timber,  and  has  many 
neat  villages  and  good  inns.  It  is  divided  into 
Courland  Proper  and  Semigallia.  The  chief 
towns  are  Mittau  the  capital,  Goldeogen,  Gro- 
ben,  Libau,  Winday,  and  Tacibstadt«  It  is 
said  to  contain  11,200  squfire  miles,  and  480,000 
inhabitants. 

COURSE,  V.  a.,  v.  n.  &  n.  s.  *)      Fr.  cottrse  ; 

Co'uRSER,  It.  s..  >  Latin,    cursus^ 

Co'uRSiNG,  n.  s.  J  from     currere. 

The  shades  of  meaning  in  the  verb  and  noun, 
particularly  in  the  latter,  are  numerous.  The 
rerb  signifies  to  hunt;  to  pursue;  to  chase  with 
dogs  that  keep  the  game  in  sight;  to  compel  to 
run ;  to  run ;  to  rove  about.  The  noun  denotes 
race;  career;  race  ground;  progressive  motion ; 
ranniug  in  the  lists ;  a  ship's  track ;  certain  sails 
of  a  ship ;  process ;  order  of  succession ;  regular 
method,  manner,  or  series  of;  conduct;  manner 
of  proceeding ;  method  of  life ;  train  of  actions ; 
natural  bent;  catamenia;  orderly  stracture;  a 
continued  layer  of  bricks  or  stones  in  a  building; 
series  of  consequences ;  number  of  dishes  set  at 
once  upon  the  table ;  settled  rale ;  empty  form. 
Of  course,  implies  something  that  fo  lows  as  a 
natural  consequence  from    some   other  thing. 


Courser  is,  a  swift  horse ;  a  war  hofse ;  one  who 
courses  hares.  Coursing  is  hunting  with  grey- 
hounds.   See  Coursing. 

And  when  we  had  finished  oar  eovrw  from  Tjn, 
we  came  to  Ptolemais.  Aelt  xxi.  7. 

If  any  man  speak  in  an  nnknown  tongue,  let  it  be 
by  two,  or  at  the  most  by  three,  and  that  by  eoone, 
and  let  one  interpret.  1  (far,  xvr,  27. 

The  tongoe  de&leth  the  whole  body,  and  setteth  oa 
fire  the  courts  of  nature.  Jmma  iiu  6. 

When  Zephiros  eke  with  his  sote  brethe 
Enspired  hath  in  every  holt  and  hethe 
The  tender  croppes,  and  the  yonge  sonne 
Hath  in  the  Ram  his  halfe  oiwrr  yronne. 

Chamscr.  FnL  to  Cau.  Tslei. 
Ther  was  the  hart  ywont  to  heve  his  flight. 
And  over  a  brooke,  and  so  foith  on  his  wey. 
This  dak  wol  have  a  court  at  him  or  twey 
With  hoandes,  swiche  as  him  lost  to  eommaonde. 

li. 
Wheras  she  many  a  ship  and  baige  sie 
Sailing  hir  eoun  wher  as  hem  list  to  go.  U, 

This  gentil  dak  down  from  his  c  mner  sterte 
With  herte  piteous  when  he  herd  bem  speke.     li. 

So  farelh  love  when  he  hath  tane  a  eoHrw, 
Rage  is  hia  rayne,  resistance  vaylefeh  none.  VFjpsf. 

So  as  they  eomned  here  and  there,  it  dumnit 
That  in  her  wheeling  roand,  behind  her  creel 
So  sorely  he  her  strooke,  that  thence  it  glauast 
Adowne  her  backe.  Spenaer.     Faen$  Qmeae* 

He  proadly  prieketh  on  his  eovner  strong. 
And  Atin  ay  him  pricks  with  spurs  of  shame  and 
wrong.  W- 

But  this  hot  knight  was  cooled  with  a  fal],  which, 
at  the  third  ooune,  he  received  of  Phmlantos.  Stdmy. 

A  woman  of  so  working  a  mind,  and  so  veheioeiik 
spiriU,  as  it  was  happy  she  took  a  good  emtne ;  or 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  terrible.  /i. 

The  big  roond  tears 
Commd  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase.      Shakapeare.     As  Yen  Uks  U, 

The  king  is  hunting  tike  deer ;  I  am  eomsmg  myself. 
Id,     Love's  Labsm  Lsd. 

The  blood,  before  cold  and  sdttled,  left  the  liver 
white  and  paJe,  which  is  the  badge  of  pasillanimitj 
and  cowardice  ;  bat  the  sherris  warms  it,  and  nukes 
it  eowrte  from  the  inwards  to  the  parts  extreme. 

Id.     Hemy  IV. 
The  duke  cannot  deny  the  comte  of  law.         M. 
Worthy  Sir,  thou  bleedest. 
Thy  exercise  hath  been  too  violent 
For  a  second  course  of  fight.     Id.     CbnoUnm. 

He  that  is  respectless  in  his  covrssv. 
Oft  sells  his  reputation  at  cheap  markeL 

BenJomoa. 
To  thecoitr«et  we  have  devised  stadding-sails,  sprit- 
sails,  and  top-sails.  Ral&gh'a  Essayu 
It  would  be  tried  also  in  flying  of  hawks,  or  in  cov- 
sn^  of  a  deer,  or  hart,  with  greyhounds. 

Baeom**  Natural  Butarjf. 
That  worthy  deputy,  finding  nothing  but  a  commoa 
misery,  took  the  bestoowne  he  possibly  could  to  estab- 
lish a  commonwealth  in  Ireland.     Denies  o»  Maud. 

And  some  she  arms  with  sinewy  force. 
And  some  with  swiftness  in  the  episrss.        Gnrigr* 

When  they  have  an  appetite 
To  venery,  let  them  not  drink  nop  eat. 
And  conns  them  ott,  and  tire  them,  in  the  heat. 

Mtug'srugiL 
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Rbjrme  the  radder  b  of  Towt, 

WiUt  vhich,  like  ships,  thsy  stoar  theii 

Birffsr. 

Bat  if  a  right  comtw  be  taken  with  children^  there 
vUl  not  be  M  much  need  of  common  rewardft  and 
panisbments.  Locke* 

With  a  mind  nnprepossemed  by  doctors  and  com- 
mentatoi*  of  any  sect,  whose  reasonings,  interpreta- 
tion, and  langoage,  which  I  have  been  used  to,  will 
of  come  make  all  chime  that  way ;  and  ma^  ano* 
t^er,  and  perhaps  thegenoine  meaning  of  the  author, 
seem  harsh,  strained,  and  nnconth  to  me.  Id, 

It  is  best  to  leave  nature  to  her  amns,  who  is  the 
sovereign  physician  in  most  diseases.  TVnipb. 

Men  talk  as  if  they  believed  in  God,  but  they  live 
u  if  they  thought  there  was  none ;  their  vows  and 
promises  are  no  more  than  words  of  amne. 

L'SttroHg** 
The  stoppage  of  women's  eomtm,  if  not  suddenly 
looked  to,  sets  them  undoubtedly,  into  a  consumption, 
dropsy,  or  some  other  dangerous  disease. 

Hanetf  on  Ckmimnptioiu, 
Give  willingly  what  I  can  take  by  force  ^ 
And  know,  obedience  is  your  safest  comrm. 

Dtjfden'M  AwrmgMhe, 
Then  with  a  second  comne  the  tables  load. 
And  with  fall  chargers  offer  to  the  god. 

Dryden'9  JSneid. 
Then  to  his  absent  guest  the  king  decreed 
A  pair-of  commri,  bom  of  heavenly  breed ; 
Who  from  their  nostrils  breathed  etherial  fire. 
Whom  Circe  stole  from  her  celestial  sire.  Id, 

Tea  brace  and  more  of  greyhounds,  snowy  fair. 
And  tall  as  stags,  ran  loose,  and  ooMrssd  around  his 
chair.  Dryden, 

I  am  continually  starting  hares  for  you  to  oomtss  ; 
we  were  certainly  cut  out  for  one  another ;   for  my 
temper  quits  an  amour  just  where  thine  takes  it  up. 
Omgreoe't  Old  Bachelor. 
Men  will  say. 
That  beauteous  Bmma  vagrant  courses  took. 
Her  father's  house  and  civil  life  forsook.  Prior. 

Sense  is  of  course  annexed  to  wealth  and  power ; 
No  muse  is  proof -against  a  golden  shower.        Oarth, 

The  senate  observing  how,  in  all  contentions,  they 
were  forced  to  yield  to  Uie  tribunes  and  people,  thought 
it  their  wisest  eonrss  to  give  way  also  to  time.     Swiji. 

When  the  state  of  the  controversy  is  plainly  de- 
termined, it  most  not  be  altered  by  another  disputant 
in  the  eouree  of  the  disputation.  Watis, 

A  leash  is  a  leathern  thong,  by  which  a  falconer 
holds  his  hawk,  or  a  ootiner  leads  his  greyhound. 

Hamner, 
All  at  once 
Relapamg  quickly,  as  quickly  re-ascend 
And  mix,  and  thwart,  extinguish,  and  renew,  - 
All  ether  eomtmg  in  a  mase  of  light. 

Thomson's  Autumn. 
Though  vain  the  Muse,  and  every  melting  lay. 

To  touch  thy  heart,  unconscious  of  remorse ! 
Know,  monster,  know,  thy  hour  is  on  the  way, 
1  see,  I  see  the  years  begin  their  mighty  cowrie. 


Is  there  a  man,  whose  judgment  clear 
Can  others  teach  the  eourm  to  steer. 
Yet  runs  himself  life's  mad  career. 

Wild  as  the  wave; 
Here  pause— and  through  the  starting  tear, 

Survey  this  grave.  Bums. 


HIsforjf,  not  wanted  yet. 
Leaned  on  her  elbow,  watehing  Time,  whose  eouree, 
Bventful,  should  supply  her  with  a  theme.     Cowper, 

O  Love  1-^ormentor ! — fiend! — whose  influence, 
like  the  moon's  acting  on  men  of  dull  souls,  makes 
idiots  of  them,  but  meeting  subtler  spirits,  betmya 
their  course,  and  urges  sensibility  to  madness ! 

Skeridass. 

The  morning  watch  was  come ;  the  vessel  lay 
Her  eoMTM,  and  gently  made  her  liquid  way  ; 
The  cloveni  billow  flashed  from  off  her  prow 
In  furrows  formed  by  that  majestic  plough  ; 
The  waters  with  their  worid  were  aU  before ; 
Behind  the  South  Sea's  many  an  islet  shore. 

Bjfron.  ThelsUmd. 

COURSES,  a  name  applied  to  the  principal 
Mill  of  a  ship,  riz.  the  main-sail,  the  fore-sail,  and 
the  mizen ;  the  mizen-stay  sail  and  fore-sail  are 
also  sometimes  comprehended  in  this  denomina- 
tion ;  as  are  the  main-stay  sails  of  all  brigs  and 
schooners.  When  a  ship  sails  under  the  main- 
sail and  foie-sail  only,  without  lacing  on  any 
bonnets,  she  is  then  said  to  go  under  a  pair  of 
courses. 

CouBSiMG,  among  sportsmen.  There  are 
three  several  sorts  of  courses  with  grey-hounds: 
1.  At  the  hare;  2.  At  the  fox;  and  3.  At  the 
deer.  The  best  method  of  coursingf  the  hare,  is 
to  go  out  and  find  a  hare  sitting ;  which  is  easily 
done  in  summer,  by  walking  across  the  lands^ 
either  stubble,  fallow,  or  com  grounds,  and  cast- 
ing the  eye  up  and  down  ;  for  in  summer  thev 
fr^uent  those  places  for  fear  of  the  ticks^  which 
are  common  in  the  woods  at  that  season ;  and  in 
autumn  they  dislike  the  shade  of  trees  on  account 
of  the  drops  falling  in  time  of  rain.  At  other  sea- 
sons it  will  be  necessary  to  beat  the  bushes  and 
thickets  to  rouse  them,  and  oftentimes  they  will 
lie  so  close  that  they  will  not  stir  till  the  pole  al- 
most touches  them ;  the  sportsmen  are  always 
pleased  with  this,  as  it  promises  a  good  conrse. 
If  a  hare  lie  near. any  close  or  covert,  and  with 
her  head  that  way,  it  is  always  to  be  expected 
that  she  will  take  to  that  immediately  on  being  put 
up ;  all  the  company  are  therefore  to  ride  up  and 
put  themselves  between  her  and  the  covert  be- 
fore she  is  put  up,  that  she  mav  take  the  other 
way,  and  run  upon  open  ground.  When  a  hare 
is  put  up  it  is  always  proper  to  give  her  ground, 
or  law  as  it  is  called,  that  is  to  let  her  run  twelve 
score  yards,  or  thereabouts,  before  the  greyhounds 
are  slipped  at  her,  otherwise  she  is  killed  too  soon, 
the  greater  part  of  the  sport  is  thrown  away,  and 
the  pleasure  of  observing  the  several  turnings 
and  windings  that  the  creature  will  make  to  get 
away  is  lost.  A  Kood  sportsman  had  rather  see 
a  hare  save  herself  after  a  fair  course,  than  see  her 
murdered  by  theffreyhounds  as  soon  as  she  is  up. 
In  coursing  the  fox  no  other  art  is  required  than 
standing  close,  in  a  clear  wind,  on  the  outside  of 
some  grove  where  it  is  expected  he  will  come 
out;  and  when  he  comes  out  he  must  have  head 
enough  allowed  him,  otherwise  he  will  return 
back  to  the  covert.  The  slowest  greyhound  will 
be  able  to  overtake  him,  after  all  Uie  odds  of 
distance  necessary ;  and  the  only  danger  is  the 
spoiling  the  dog  by  the  fox,  whieh  too  frequently 
happens.  For  this  reason  no  greyhound  of  any 
value  should  be  run  at  this  course^  but  die  strongs 
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bard,  bitter,  dogn,  that  will  seize  any  thing.  For 
the  deer,  there  are  two  sorts  of  courses;  the  one 
io  the  paddock,  the  other  either  in  the  forest,  or 
ihe  purlieu.  For  the  paddock  course  there  must  be 
the  greyhound  and  the  terrier,  and  nwngrel  grey- 
hound, whose  business  is  to  dt'ue  away  the  deer 
before  the  greyhounds  are  slipped ;  a  brace  or  a 
leash  are  the  usual  number  slipped  at  a  time,  seU 
dom  more  than  two  brace.  In-couising  the  deer 
in  the  forest  or  purlieu,  there  are  two  ways  in 
use ;  the  one  is  coursing  them  from  wood  to  wood ; 
and  the  other  upon  the  lawns  close  by  the  keeper's 
lodge.  In  the  coursing  from  wood  to  wood,  the 
way  is  to  throw  in  some  young  hounds  into  the 
wood  to  bring  out  the  deer ;  and  if  any  deer  come 
out  that  is  not  weighty,  or  a  deer  or  antler  which 
is  buck)  sore,  or  sorrel,  then  you  are  not  to  slip 
3P0ur  greyhounds,  which  are  held  at  the  end  of 
the  wood,  where  the  keepers,  who  can  guess  very 
well  on  these  occasions,  expect  that  the  deer 
will  come  out.  If  a  proper  deer  come  out,  and 
it  is  suspected  that  the  orace  or  leash  of  grey- 
hounda  slipped  after  him  will  not  be  able  to  kill 
him,  it  is  proper  to  waylay  him  with  a  couple  of 
fresh  greyhounds.  The  coursing  upon  the  lawn 
18  mote  agreeable  than  any  of  the  other  ways. 
When  the  keeper  is  warned  before  hand,  he  will 
lodge  a  deer  for  the  course ;  and  then,  by  com- 
ing under  the  wind,  the  greyhounds  may  be 
brought  near  enough  to  l^  slipped  for  a  fair 
course. 

The  laws  of  coursing  established  bv  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  in  the  reign  of  aueen  Elizabeth  are 
still  held  binding.  1.  He  that  is  chosen  tew- 
terer,  or  letter  loose  of  the  dogs,  ahallreceive  the 
greyhounds  matched  to  run  together  into  his  leash 
as  soon  as  he  comes  into  the  field ;  he  is  to  march 
next  to  the  hare-finder,  or  him  who  is  to  start  the 
hare,  until  he  come  to  the  form :  and  no  horse- 
man or  footman  is  to  go  before  or  sideways,  but 
all  straight  behind,  for  Uie  space  of  about  forty 
yards.  2.  A  hare  ought  never  to  be  coursed  witn 
more  than  a  brace  of  greyhounds.  3.  The  hare- 
finder  is  to  give  the  hare  three  sohoes  before  he 
puts  her  up  from  her  form  or  seat,  to  the  end  that 
the  dogs  may  be  prepared  and  attend  her  starting. 
4.  If  there  be  not  a  particular  danger  of  losing 
the  hare,  she  should  have  about  twelve  score  yards 
law.  5.  The  dog  that  gives  the  first  turn,  if  after 
that  there  be  neither  cote,  slip,  or  wrench,  wins 
the  wager.  6.  A  go-by,  or  bearing  the  hare,  is 
oounted  equivalent  to  two  turns.  7.  If  neither 
dog  turn  the  hare,  he  that  leads  to  the  last  co- 
vert wins.  8.  If  any  dog  turn  the  hare,  serve 
himself,  and  turn  her  again,  it  is  as  much  as  a 
cote,  and  a  cote  is  esteemed  as  much  as  two  turns. 
9.  If  all  the  course  be  equal,  he  that  bears  the 
hare  shall  win ;  and  if  he  be  not  borne,  the  course 
shall  then  be  judged  dead.  10.  If  a  dog  take  a  fall 
in  his  course  and  yet  perform  his  part,  he  may  chal- 
lenge the  advantage  of  a  turn  more  than  he  gave. 
11.  If  a  dog  turn  Uiehare,  serve  himself,  and  give 
divers  cotes,  and  yet  in  the  end  stand  still  in  the 
field,  the  other  dog,  if  he  turn  home  to  the  co- 
vert, although  he  gives  no  other,  shall  be  adjudged 
to  win  the  wager.  12.  If  by  misfortune  a  dog 
be'  ridden  over  in  the  course,  that  course  shall  be 
adjudged  void,  and  he  that  did  the  mischief  is  to 
make  reparation  to  the  owner.   13.  If  a  dog  give 


the  first  and  last  turn,  and  there  be  no  advantaire 
betwixt  them,  he  that  gives  the  odd  tarn  wins. 
14.  A  cote  iawhen  a  greyhound  goes  end  ways 
by  the  side  of  his  fellow,  and  gives  the  hare  a 
turn.  15.  A  cote  serves  for  two  turns,  and  two 
trippings  or  jerkings  for  a  cote ;  and  if  the  hare 
turns  not  quite  about,  she  only  wrencheth  ia  the 
sportsman's  phrase.  16.  If  there  be  no  cotes 
given  by  the  grevhounds,  but  one  serve  the  other 
at  turning,  then  he  that  gives  the  most  turns  wIds 
the  wager.  17.  Sometimes  a  hare  does  not  turn, 
but  wrenches,  for  she  does  not  turn  except  she 
turns  as  it  were  round;  in  these  cases  two 
wrenches  stand  for  one  turn.  18.  He  that 
comes  in  first  at  the  death  of  the  hare  takes  her 
up,  and  saves  her  from  breaking;  he  cherishes 
the  dogs,  and  cleanses  their  mouths  from  the  wool ; 
he  is  adjudged  to  have  the  hare  for  his  pains. 
19.  Finally^  those  who  are  judges  of  the  leash, 
must  give  their  judgment  before  they  depart  oat 
of  the  field,  or  else  it  is  not  to  stand  as  valid. 


Old  French,  court ; 
mod.  Fr.  cour ;  Goth. 
hurt  J  civility  of  mac- 
neis.  Ang.-&ax.  cupc ; 
ThitJcoert ;  Lat  curtU. 
To  solicit;  to  flatter; 
^io  woo  a  woman. 
Court  signifies  a 
prince's  residence ; 
the  retinue  of  a 
prince ;  the  place 
where  justice  is  ad- 
ministered; any  jo- 


C0URT,t;.7i.&  «.«.^ 
Co'uaTEOUS,  adj. 
Co'uRTEOtJSLT,  adv% 

CO'URTEOUSVESS,  ft.  S. 

Co'uRTEST,  V.  n.  &  n.  s. 

Co'URTEZAN,  n.  S. 
Co'tTRTIER,  n.  «. 
Co'URTIKO,  n. «. 
Co'VRTLIKE,  adj. 

Co'uRTLY,  ado,  k  adj, 
'Co'URTLiirESs,  n.  s, 

Co'URTLING,  n.  «. 
Co'URTSHIP,  n.  «. 

risdiction,  military,  civil,  or  ecclesiastical ;  the 
art  of  insinuation;  flattery;  an  open  space 
before  a  house ;  a  small  opening  enclosed  with 
houses  and  paved  with  broad  stones,  throngb 
which,  in  general,  carriages  cannot  pass.  Cour- 
tier is  one  who  follows  Uie  court;  one  who  soli- 
cits a  favor  from  another;  but  the  latter  mean- 
ing is  disused.  Courtly  and  courtliness  mean, 
having  the  manner  of  a  court ;  being  of  gracious 
manners.  Conrtling  is  a  contemptuous  5yno- 
nyme  of  courtier.  Courtezan  was  fomerly  used 
in  an  inoffensive  sense,  but  it  is  now  confined  to 
prostitutes.  Courtesy  denotes  elegance  of  man- 
ners; an  act  of  civility ;  the  reverence  raadehf 
women;  a  tenurey  not  of  right,  but  by  the  favor 
of  others.  Courteous  is  elegantly  mannered; 
polite ;  well  bred.  Courtlike  is,  refined;  polite. 
Courting  aqd  courtship  are  the  act  of  soliciting 
favor,  chiefly  that  of  a  woman  in  order  to  ob- 
tain her  hand.  Donne  uses  the  latter  word  in 
the  sense  of  elegance  of  manners. 

It  shall  be  an  habitation  of  dragons,  and  a  eami 
for  owls.  Itttiah  xzt:.  13. 

Friendship  is  more  than  is  catcQ, 
For  friende  in  ooabie  aie  better  is 
Than  peny  is  in  purse  certis. 

Ckameer.    Rommmt  of  tk$  Rm. 

His  stede,  which  that  shonne  as  soxme  bright, 
Stant  in  the  court  asadlie  as  any  itoa. 

Ckamotr.     CM.  TaU». 

For,  brother  min,  take  of  me  this  motif. 
I  have  now  ben  a  erar/-man  all  my  lif.  '^ 

Dens  hie,  qaod  he ;  O  Thomas,  fitend,good  daj, 
Sayde  this  frere  all  cMrfM^y  and  soft.  ^ 
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Omteii  he  mm,  lowly  aad  MwinU«, 
And  «aif  before  hit  father  at  the  table. 

Id,     Prol.  to  Cami.  TaUt,     , 

A  knight  there  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man, 
That  fro  the  time  that  he  firate  began 
To  riden  out,  he  loved  chiTalrie ; 
Troathe  and  honour,  fredom  and  curtuie.  Id. 

Creaeide  fro  it  awoke 
And  all  that  eomt  and  conuocacioon 
Vanished  awaie. 

Hendenon*     On  Tett.  of  Craeide. 
A  tong,  that  aexrcd  in  forein  zealmea  hie  king. 
Whose  comrteo¥9  talk  to  virtue  did  inflame 
Each  noble  hart.  Surrey^ 

Myne  owne  John  Poynea,  sins  ye  delight  to  know 
The  causes  why  that  homeward  I  me  draw. 
And  flee  the  prease.  of  eowU,  Wyat, 

The  neat  eovrtier 
So  serves  for  lease,  than  do  these  fatted  swine.  Id, 
Him  the  prince  with  gentle  court  did  board. 

;^penwr.     Faerie  Queene. 

•  Forthwith  to  court  of  Gloriane  I  sped. 
Of  Gloriane,  great  qneene  of  glory  Iwight.        Id, 

What  needes  of  dainty  dishes  to  devize. 
Of  comely  services,  or  eouriijf  trayne  7  Id. 

That  nyght  they  pass  in'  ioy  and  iolllty. 
Feasting  and  courting  both  in  bowre  and  hall.      Id, 
And  in  the  midst  thereof,  upon  the  floore, 

A  lovely  bevy  of  faire  ledaes  saite. 
Courted  of  many  a  jolly  paramour.  Id, 

*  The  first  which  then  refused  me,'  said  hee, 
'  Certes  was  but  a  common  eourtiitme,*  Id, 

But  to  Dneas'  each  one  himself  did  payne. 
All  kindnesae  and  faire  courtetie  to  shew. 
For  in  that  court  whylome  her  well  they  knew.     Id, 
Here  do  yon  keep  a  hundred  knights  and  squires. 
Men  so  disorderly,  so  debauched  and  bold. 
That  this  onr  court,  infected  with  their  manneA, 
Shews  like  a  riotous  inn ;  epicurism  and  lust 
Make  it  more  like  a  tavern  or  a  brothel. 
Than  a  graced  palace.  Shakrpeaire,     King  Leaf, 

The  archbiahop 
Of  Cantexbnry,  accompanied  with  other 
Learned  and  reverend  ^theia  of  hia  order. 
Held  a  late  oown  at  Dunstable. 

Shakepeare,  Henry  VIII, 
He  hath  been  a  courtier,  he  swears. 
If  any  man  doabts  that,  let  him  put  me  to  my  purga- 
tion. I  have  trod  a  measure ;  I  have  flattered  a  lady; 
I  have  been  politick  with  my  friend,  smooth  with 
mine  enemy ;  I  have  undone  three  taylors ;  I  have 
had  four  quarrels,  and  like  to  have  fought  one. 

Id.    At  You  Like  It. 
You  spumed  me  such  a  day ;  another  time 
You  called  me  dog ;  and,  for  these  courterie; 
V\\  lend  you  thus  much  money. 

Id.     Merchant  of  Venioe, 
Be  merry,  and  employ  your  chiefest  thoughts 
To  oourtahip,  and  such  fair  ostents  of  love. 
As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there.  Id. 

He  hath  deserved  worthily  of  his  country ;  and  his 
ascent  is  not  by  such  easy  degrees,  as  those  who  have 
^en  supple  and  courteoug  to  the  oeople. 

Id.     CorioUuuu. 
Sweet  Cytherea,  sitting  by  a  brook. 
With  young  Adonis,  Kvely,  fresh,  and  green, 
Cyurted  the  lad  with  many  a  lovely  look. 
Such  looka  as  none  conld  look  but  beauty's  queen. 
Id.     The  Pamonoite  Pilgrim, 
Courtlimg,  I  rather  thou  shouldest  utterly 
Dispcaiae  my  work,  than  praise  it  frostily. 

BenJomom, 
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Fellow  a  ahadow,  it  flies  yon ; 
Seem  to  fly  it,  it  wiU  pursue : 
So  oourt  a  mistress,  she  denies  yon ; 
Let  her  alone,  she  will  court  you.    Id,  FermU 
But  when  the  cause  itself  must  be  decreed. 

Himself  in  person  in  his  proper  court. 
To  grave  and  solemn  hearing  doth  proceed 

Of  every  proof,  and  every  bye  report.       Paetst. 

Yon  must  have,  before  yon  come  to  the  front,  three 

eourti:  a  green  court  plain,  with  a  wall  about  it;  a 

second  court  of  the  same,  but  more  gamiahed,  with 

little  turrets,  or  other  embellishments,  upon  the  wall ; 

and  a  third  court,  to  aquare  with  the  front,  not  to  be 

built  but  inclosed  with  a  naked  wall.  Baoom» 

With  ihem  there  are  no  stewa,  no  dissolute  houses, 

no  counteeang,  nor  any  thing  of  that  kind  {  nay,  they 

wonder,  with  detestation,  at  yon  in  Eavs^,  which 

permit  such  things.  Id.     New  AtUmtis. 

Our  English  tongue  is,  I  will  not  say  as  sacred  as 

the  Hebrew,  or  as  learned  as  the  Ghreek,  but  ak  fluent 

as  the  Latin,  as  eowleouB  as  the  Spanish,  as  courtlik^ 

as  the  French,  aad  as  amorous  as  the  Italian. 

Camdet^t  Remamt^ 

There  was  not  among  all  our  princes  a  greater  eour^ 

lier  of  the  people  than  Richard  III. ;  not  out  of  fear, 

but  wisdom.  ~    "" 


The  alighteat  part  that  you  excel  in,  is  courttinen. 

Lord  IHgby  to  Sir  Kenehn  IHgby. 

Their  wisdom  was  so  highly  esteemed,  that  some  of  ■ 
them  were  always  employed  to  follow  the  cowis  of 
their  kings,  to  advise  them.  Tempb. 

Whilst  Christ  was  upon  earth,  he  was  not  only  easy 
of  access,  he  did  not  only  courteimdjf  receive  all  that 
addressed  themselves  to  him,  but  also  did  not  disdain 
himself  to  travel  up  and  down  the  country. 

Calamy^t  Sermom. 

Hast  thou  been  never  base  f    Did  love  ne'er  bend 
Thy  frailer  virtue  to  betray  thy  friend  ? 
Flatter  me,  make  thy  cotm-t,  and  say  it  did  ; 
Kings  in  a  crowd  would  have  their  vices  hid. 

Dryden^  Aurengnebe, 

They  can  produce  nothing  so  courily  writ,  or  which 
expresses  so  much  the  eonversation  of  a  gentleman,  aa 
Sir  John  Suckling.  Id,  on  Dramatick  Poetry, 

In  short,  a  mere  courtier,  a  mere  soldier,  a  mere 
scholar,  a  mere  any  thing,  is  an  insipid,  pedantic 
character,  and  equally  ridiculous.  Spe^ator, 

Every  man,  in  the  time  of  courtthip,  and  in  the  firtt 
entrance  of  marriage,  puts  on  a  behaviour  like  my 
correspondent's  holiday  suit.  Addison's  Chtardian, 

If  I  should  meet  her  in  my  way. 
We  hardly  court'sy  to  each  odier.  Prior, 

Ev'n  now,  when  silent  scorn  is  all  they  gain, 
A  thousand  court  you,  though  they^  court  in  vain. 

.  Pope. 
It  is  but  to  venture  your  lungs,  and  you  may  preach 
against  pride  and  dissimulation  and  bribery  at  White- 
hall :  you  may  expose  rapine  and  injustice  in  the  inns 
of  court ;  and  in  a  dty  pulpit  be  as  fierce  as  you  pleaae 
againat  avarice,  hypocrisy,  and  extortion  Tis  bat 
a  ball  bandied  to  and  fro,  and  every  man  carries  a 
racket  about  him  to  atrike  it  from  himself  amons  the 
rest  of  the  company.  Sunft, 

A  courtier**  dependant  is  a  beggar'a  dog.   Shenttone* 

Vanity  bids  all  her  sons  to  be  generous  and  brave — 
and  her  daughters  to  bo  chaste  and  courteous. — But 
why  do  we  want  her  instructions  ?  Ask  the  comedian 
who  is  taught  a  part  he  feels  not.  Sterne. 
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When  WM  it  that  a  king  of  England  wanted  whn^ 

whhal  to  make  him  reapected,  courted,  or  perltapa 

«Ten  feared » in  every  itate  in  Eoiope  T  Bmkt, 

Though  bleat  with  wiidom  and  with  wit  refined. 

She  oourU  not  homage,  nor  desires  to  shine  ; 

In  her  each  sentiment  sublime  is  joined 

To  female  sweetness,  and  a  form  divine.  B§aUie, 
Admiring  multitades  shall  trace 
Bach  patrimonial  charm  combined— 
The  courtwiu  yet  majestic  mien. 
The  liberal  smUe,  the  look  serene. 
The  great  and  gentle  mind.  id, 

NympHs  were  Dianas  then,  and  swains  had  hearts. 
That  felt  their  virtues ;  innocence,  it  seems. 
From  amrtt  dismissed,  found  shelter  in  the  groves. 

•  Cawpet, 
Camrtier  and  patron  cannot  mix 
There  heterogeneous  politics. 

Without  an  effervescence, — 
Like  that  of  salu  with  lemon  juice 
Which  does  not  yet  like  that  produce 

A  friendly  ooaleseenoe.  Id, 

Then  shall  no  vatn  pretender  be. 
To  OMWl  thy  smiles  and  torture  me ; 
No  proud  superior  there  be  seen ; 
But  nature's  voice  shall  hail  thee  queen.    Shtridtm, 
ToUNO  F.  Hey-day!    What  the  devil  have  we 
here? — Sure  my  gendeman's  grown  a  favorite  at 
dpwt,  he  has  90t  so  many  people  at  his  levee !       Id, 
Sneer.  Yes;  and  our  prudery  in  this  respect  is 
just  on  a  par  with  the  arti£cial  bashfolness  of  a 
epurtewm,  who  increases  the  blush  upon  her  cheek 
in  an  exact  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  her  mo- 
deity.  Id. 
JLad  now,  Hidalgo  I  now  that  you  have  thrown , 

Doubt  upon  me,  confusion  over  all,      * 
Pray  have  the  cowrtety  to  make  it  known — 

Who  is  the  man  you  search  for?  how  d'ye  call 
Him  T  What's  his  lineage  T,  let  him  but  be  s£own. 
Byron.  IhmJuam. 
Homever,  present  remedy  was  none. 

And  no  great  good  seemed  answered  if  she  staid ; 
Regarding  both  with  slow  and  sidelong  view. 
She  snuffed  the  candle,  curttied,  and  withdrew.      Id, 

Court,  in  law.  As  by  our  excellent  constitu- 
tion,  the  sole  executive  power  of  the  laws  is  vested 
in  the  person  of  the  king,  it  follows  that  all  courts 
of  justice,  which  are  the  medium  by  which  he 
administers  the  laws,  are  derived  from  die  power 
of  the  crown.  For,  whether  created  by  act 
of  parliament  or  letters  patent,  or  subsisting 
by  prescription,  the  only  methods  by  which  any 
court  of  judicature  can  exist,  die  king^*s  consent  in 
tiie  two  former  is  expressly,  and  in  the  latter 
impliedly,  given.  In  all  these  courts  the  king 
is  supposed,  in  contemplation  of  law,  to  be  al- 
ways present ;  but,  as  that  is  in  fiict  impossible,  he 
IB  ther^  represented  by  his  iudges,  whose  power 
is  oidy  an  emanation  of  tne  royal  pcerogative. 
For  the  more  speedy,  universal,  and  impartial  ad- 
ministration or  justice  between  subject  and  sub- 
ject, the  law  has  appointed  a  great  yanety  of 
oourts,  some  with  a  more  limited,  others  with  a 
more  extensive  iurisdiction :  some  constituted  to 
enquire  only,  others  to  hear  and  determine :  some 
to  determine  in  the  first  instance,  others  upon 
appeal  and  by  way  of  review.  See  Law,  and  the 
respective  articles  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet. 
One  distinction  runs  throughout  them  all;  viz. 
that  some  of  them  are  courts  of  record,  others  not 
of  record. . 


A  court  of  record  is  that  where  the  acb  uid 
judicial  proceedings  are  enrolled  in  pardunent 
for  a  perpetual  memorial  and  testimony;  whidi 
rolls  are  called  the  records  of  the  court,  and  are 
of  such  high  and  supereminent  authority,  that 
their  truth  is  not  to  be  called  in  question.  For  it  | 
is  a  settled  rule  and  maxim,  that  nothing  shall  be 
averred  against  a  record,  nor  shall  any  plea  oreren 
proof  be  admitted  to  the  contrary.  And  if  the  ex- 
istence of  a  record  be  denied,  it  shall  be  tried  by 
nothing  but  itself;  that  is,  upon  bareinspectioa 
whether  there  be  such  record  or  not ;  else  there 
would  be  no  end  of  disputes.  But  if  there  appear  i 
any  mistake  of  the  clerk  in  making  up  such  record, 
the  court  will  direct  him  to  amend  iL  All  courts 
of  record  are  the  king's  courts,  in  right  of  ka 
crown  and  royal  dignity,  and  therefore  no  other 
court  hath  authority  to  fine  or  imprison ;  sa  that 
the  very  erection  of  a  new  jurisdiction  widi 
power  of  fine  or  imprisonment,  makes  it  instanUj 
a  court  of  record.  A  court  not  of  record  is  the 
court  of  a  private  man,  whom  the  law  will  not 
intrust  with  any  discretionary  power  over  the  for- 
tune or  liberty  of  his  fellow-subjects.  Such  are 
the  courts  baron,  and  other  inferior  jurisdictions; 
where  the  proceedings  are  not  enrolled  or  re* 
corded,  but  as  well  their  existence  as  the  truth 
of  the  matters  therein  contained,  shall,  if  dis- 
puted, be  tried  and  determined  by  a  jury.  These 
courts  can  hold  no  plea  of  matters  cognizable  by 
the  common  law,  unless  under  the  value  of  4Qi. 
nor  of  any  forcible  injury  whatsoever,  not  having 
any  process  to  arrest  the  person  of  the  defendant 
In  every  court  there  must  be  at  least  three  con- 
stituent parts,  the  actor,  reus,  and  judex;  the 
actor,  or  plaintifi*,  who  complains  of  an  injoiy 
done ;  the  reus,  or.  defendant,  who  is  called  upoo 
to  make  satisfection  for  it;  and  the  judex,  or  jo- 
dicial  power,  which  is  to  examine  the  truth  of  the 
fact,  to  determine  the  law  arising  upon  that  fact, 
and  if  any  injury  appears  to  have  been  done,  to' 
ascertain,  and  by  its  officers  to  apply  the  remedy. 
It  is  also  usual  in  the  superior  courts  to  hare  at- 
torneys and  advocates,  or  counsel,  as  assistants. 
See  Attorney,  and  Counsel. 

Court,  Arches.    See  Arches  Coitrt. 

Court  Baron,  in  English  law,  a  court  inci- 
dent to  every  manor  in  the  kingdom,  to  be  holden 
by  the  steward  within  the  said  manor.  Thi$ 
court  baron  is  of  two  natures :  the  one  is  a  cus- 
tomary court,  appertaining  entirely  to  the  copy- 
holders, in  which  their  estates  are  transferred  by 
surrender  and  admittance,  and  other  matters 
transacted  relative  to  their  tenures  only.  "Rie 
other  is  a  court  of  common  law,  aud  it  is  the 
court  of  the  barons,  by  which  name  the  freehold- 
ers were  called :  for  that  it  is  held  before  the 
freeholders  who  owe  suit  and  service  to  the 
manor,  the  steward  being  rather  the  registrar  duo 
the  judge.  These  courts,  though  in  their  nature 
distinct,  are  confounded  together.  The  fieebold- 
ers'  court  was  composed  of  the  lord's  tenants, 
who  were  the  pares  of  each  other,  and  were 
bound  by  their  feudal  tenure  to  assist  their  lord 
in  the  dispensation  of  domestic  justice.  This  was 
formerly  held  every  three  weeks ;  and  its  most 
important  business  is  to  determine,  by  writ  of 
rignt,  all  controversies  relating  to  the  right  of 
lands  within  the  manor.     It  Biay  also  hoM  piet 
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of  aoy  personal  actions,  of  debt,  trespass  on  the 
case,  or  the  like,  where  the  debt  or  damages  do 
Dot  amount  to  forty  shillings.  Which  is  the 
same  sum,  or  three  marks,  that  bounded  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ancient  Gothic  courts  in  their 
lowest  instance,  or  fierding  courts,  so  called  be- 
cause four  were  instituted  within  every  superior 
district  or  hundred.  But  the  proceedings  on  a 
writ  of  right  may  be  .reraovea  into  the  county 
court  by  a  precept  from  the  sheriff,  called  a  tolt, 
quia  toUit  atque  eximit  causam  e  curia  baronum. 
And  the  proceedings  in  all  other  actions  may  be 
removed  into  the  superior  courts  by  the  king's 
writs  of  pone,  or  acciedas  ad  curiam,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  suit  After  judgment  given, 
a  writ  also  of  false  judgment  lies  to  the  courts  at 
Westminster,  to  rehear  and  review  the  cause,  and 
not  a  writ  of  error ;  for  this  is  not  a  court  of 
record :  and  therefore,  in  some  of  these  writs  of 
removal,  the  first  direction  given  is  to  cause  the 
plaint  to  be  recorded,  recordari  facias  loquelam. 

Court  of  King's  Bench.    See  Bench. 

Court  Martial,  a  court  appointed  for  the 
punishing  offences  in  officers,  soldiers,  and  sai- 
lors, the  powers  of  which  are  regulated  by  the 
mutiny-bill. 

COURT-CHAPLAIN,  n.  «.  From  court  and 
chaplain.  One  who  attends  the  king«to  celebrate 
the  holy  offices. 

The  maids  of  honour  have  been  fully  convinced 
bj  a  famooa  eomrt-^apUdn.  Sunft^ 

COURT-DAY,  n.  t.  From  court  and  day. 
Day  on  which  justice  is  solemnly  administered. 

The  judge  took  time  to  deliberate*  and  the  next 
tQmt-4ay  he  spoke.  Arhuihnni  and  Pope, 

COURT-DRESSER,  n.  «.  From  court  and 
dresser.  One  that  d  cesses  the  court,  or  persons 
of  rank;  a  flatterer.  .. 

There  are  many  ways  of  fallacy;  such  arts  of 
giying  colonn,'  appearances,  and  resemblances,  by 
this  (Mrt-drnBer,  fancy.  '    Locke, 

COURTENAY  (John),  an  Irish  gentleman^ 
descended  from  the  Devonshire  family  of  this 
name;  was  originally  in  the  army,  and  first  ap- 
peared in  public  life  as  secretary  to  the  marquis 
Townsend,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  was 
returned  at  tlie  general  election  inl780,  M.  P.  for 
Tamworth,  and  re-elected  for  that  borough  in 
1784  and  1790.  He  came  into  administration 
with  the  whig  party  in  1 783,  as  surveyor  of  the  ord- 
nance, and  secretary  to  the  master-geheral.  Dur- 
ing their  administration  inr  1806  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury.  He 
sal  in  parliament  for  Appleby  from  1796  to  1812. 
His  speeches  and  conversation  were  always  ad- 
mired for  their  wit.  His  works  are,  1.  A  Tract 
on  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Plan  of  Fortifications, 
Bvo.  2.  A  Poetical  Review  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
Character,  8vo.  3.  Reflections  on  the  French 
Rerolution.  4.  Poetical  Epistles  on  the  Man- 
ners of  France,  Italy,  &c.  Bvo.  He  died  in  1816, 
aged  seventy-five. 

CorRTESY  OF  £ngl4ni>.  A  tenure  (says 
Cowell)  by  which,  if  a  man  marry  an  inheri- 
trix, that  is,  a  woman  seized  of  land,  and  getteth 
a  child  of  her  that  conaes  alive  into  the  world, 
though  both  the  child  and  his  wife  die  forthwith, 
yet,  if  she  were  in  possession,  shall  he  keep  the 
Vol.  VI,  ^ 


land  during  his  life,  and  is  called  tetiant  per 
legem  Anglis,  or  by  the  courtesy  of  England. 

COURT-FAVOR,  n.  «.  From  court  and 
favor.    Favors  or  benefits  bestowed  by  princes. 

We  part  with  the '  bletsings  of  both  worlds  for 
pleasnret,  comt-favmnp  and  commiwions ;  and  at 
laat>  when  we  have  sold  oonelvee  to  our  lusts,  we 
grow  sick  of  our  baigain.  VEetnmge, 

COURT-HAND,  n^  s.  From  court  and  hand. 
The  hajid  or  manner  of  writing  used  in  records 
and  judicial  proceedings. 

He  can  make  obligations,  and  write  cemrt'hami. 

Shaktpeare, 

COURT-LADY,  n.  s.  From  court  and  lady. 
A  lady  conversant  or  employed  in  court. 

The  same  stady,  long  continued,  is  as  intolerable 
to  them,  as  the  appearing  long  in  the  same  clothes 
or  fashion  is  to  a  oourt'ladg,  Locke. 

COURTRAI,  or  Courtrat,  a  town  of  the 
Netherlands,  with  a  castle ;  seated  on  the  Lys. 
It  is  filmed  for  its  manu6aictures  of  woollen 
cloths,  lace,  diaper,  and  damask  linens,  &c.  It 
was  taken  by  the  French  under  general  Jarry,  in 
the  spring  of  1792,  but  was  soon  after  evacuated, 
and  the  suburbs  burnt.  It  was  retaken  by  them 
in  1792,  and  again  evacuated  in  the  spring  of 
1793 ;  but  surrendered  a  tliird  time  on  the  28th  of 
April,  1794,  to  general  Pichecru;  and  was  retained 
by  France  until  the  peace  of  1814.  Population 
14,000.  It  lies  fourteen  miles  east  of  Ypres, 
twenty-three  south-west  of  Ghent,  and  twenty- 
four  south  of  Bruges. 

CO'USIN,  n.  s.  &  a4^'.  ^      Fr.  couMm;    Ital. 

Co'usiN  AGE,  n.  s.  S  cugino  ;  Lat.  contan- 

gineits.  Any  one  collaterally  related — more  re- 
motely than  a  brother  or  sister.  It  is  also  a  title 
of  honor  given  by  the  king  to  noblemen,  particu- 
larly to  those  of  the  council.  Cousinage  is  an 
old  word  for  kin. 

Who  was  so  welcome  as  my  Lord  Dan  John, 
Our  dire  couiiii,  fall  of  curtesie  ?  Chaucer.  Cant.  Talet. 

Eke  Plato  sayeth,  whoso  oan  him  rede. 
The  wordes  most  ben  eotm  to  the  dede. 

Id.  Prd.  to  Cant.  Takt^ 
By  him  lay  heavy  slepe,  the  cotin  of  death. 
Flat  on  the  ground,  and  still  as  any  stone.  SaektfUle. 
Macbeth  unseamed  him. 
Oh  valiant  cotuin!  worthy  gentleman! 

Shakspeare. 
Tybalt,  my'eoMmi  /    O  my  brother's  child ! 
Unhappy  sight!  alas,  the  blood  is  spilled 
Of  my  deax  kinsman.  Id,     Romeo  and  JnUet, 

Thou  art,  great  lord,  my  father's  sister's  son, 
And  eOMiiR-german  to  great  Priam's  seed. 

Id.     Troihu  and  Creenda, 
ITonr  friends  all  wearie,  and  your  spirits  spent, 
Ye  may  your  fortunes  seek,  and  be  forwent. 
Of  your  kind  ooiumB  and  your  churlish  sires. 
Left  there  alone,  midst  the  fast  folding  briers,    Hatt. 
Well,  I  never  will  join  in  ridiculing  a  friend ;  and 
so  I  constantly  tell  my  eovam  Ogle,  and  you  all  know 
what  pretensions  she  has  to  be  critical  on  bea\ity. 

Sheridan, 
They  formed  a  very  n]rmph-like  looking  crew 

Which  might  have  called  Diana's  chorus  '  comn,* 
As  far  as  outward  show  may  correspond  \ 
I  won't  be  bail  for  anything  beyond. 

Bynn,    Dan  Jwm, 

2Q  T 
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CotTsiN  is  a  tenn  of  relation  between  the 
children  of  brothers  and  sisters,  who  in  the  first 
generation  are  called  cousins-gennan,  in  the 
second  generation  second  cousins,  &c.  Theodo- 
sius  the  Great  proKibited  cousins  from  marrying 
under  pain  of  oeath ;  on  pretence  that  thej  were, 
in  some  sort,  brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other. 
Also  a  title  often  given  to  the  nobility,  particu- 
larly to  those  of  the  privy  council,  by  the  king. 

Cousin  (John),  a  eelebfated  French  painter, 
who  excelled  in  painting  on  glass.  His  picture 
of  the  Last  Judgment,  in  the  vestry  of  the  minims 
of  the  Wood  of  Vincennes,  is  much  admired. 
He  was  also  a  good  sculptor.  He  wrote  several 
works  on  geometry  and  perspective;  and  died 
about  1689. 

COUSU,  in  heraldry,  signifies  a  piece  of 
another  color  or  metal,  placed  in  the  ordinary,  as 
if  it  were  sewed  on,  as  the  word  imports. 

COUTANCES,  an  old  town  ot  France,  in 
Lower  Normandy,  having  a  population  of  10,000. 
It  is  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  the  department 
of  La  Manche,  on  the  river  Soule,  five  miles 
from  its  influx  into  the  English  channel,  and 
contains  several  fine  churches.  Its  manufactures 
are  linen  and  lace;  and  its  other  articles  of  trade 
com,  flax,  and  wool.  It  is  fifty  miles  west  of 
Caen. 

COUTANTIN,  CoTANTiN,  or  Cotentin,  a 
ci-deVant  territory  of  France,  in  Lower  Nor- 
mandy, containing  the  towns  of  Coutances,  Car- 
entan,  Cherburg,Bajfleur,  Granville,  St.Sauveur, 
Valogne,  Ville-Dieu,  &c.  .  It  is  now  included  in 
the  department  of  the  Channel 

COUTH,  <u$.  Ang.-Sax.  cuVk    Known. 

CouTH^  CovD,  or  Could.  This  is  the  past 
narticiple  of  confie,  to  know ;  to  be  able ;  but 
nas  long  been  obsolete  in  the  original  sense. 
Coald  is  new  used  as  a  grammatical  auxiliary. 

Nor  need  he  guide  ;  the  way  right  well  he  ooiiM. 
Which  leads  to  shady  plains  of  Gaaa  old. 

Fairfax.     Tatn. 

COUTHON  (George),  a  French  revoluUonist 
of  the  wildest  character,  was  bom  in  1756  at 
Orsai,  in  the  department  of  Puy  de  Dome. 
Brought  up  to  the  law,  he  practised  as  an  advo- 
cate, and  became  president  of  the  court  of  justice 
at  Clermont.  In  September,  1791,  he  was  cho- 
sen deputy  from  his  native  department  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly;  and  in  1792  became  a 
member  of  the  National  Convention.  He  spoke 
violently  in  the  convention  against  the  measure 
of  granting  the  king  a  negative  on  public  mea- 
sures, and  was  one  of  the  first  to  propose  the  trial 
of  Louis  XVI.,  for  whose  execution  he  voted. 
He  wavered  awhile  between  the  parties  of  Bris- 
sot  and  Robespierre,  but  perceiving  the  latter  to 
be  the  more  powerful,  closely  connected  himself 
with  it,  and  adl  its  atrocities.  Being  sent  as  com- 
missioner firom  the  convention  to  Lyons,  and  the 
deformity  of  his  lower  limbs  rendering  him 
incapable  of  walking,  he  ordered  himself  to  be 
carried  m  a  chair  to  the  square  of  Belle-cour, 
where  he  gave  a  blow  with  a  silver  hammer  to 
one  of  the  buildings,  exclaiming, '  I  strike  in  the 
name  of  the  law/  This  was  the  signal  for  com- 
mencing the  work  of  destmction ;  and  the  noblest 
edifices  of  the  city  were  reduced  to  heaps  of  ru- 
ins    Couthon  w«  most  justly  involved  in  the 


&te  of  his  party.  When  arretted,  he  is  said  to 
have  exhibited  the  greatest  pusillanimity;  and 
his  execution,  which  took  place  July  ^th,  1794, 
was  attended  with  great  suffering,  Uie  distortion 
of  his  firame  rendering  it  impossible  to  place  him 
under  the  guillotine  in  the  usual  posmre. 

COUTTS  (Thomas),  a  London  banker,  who, 
from  a  small  commencement,  raised  himself  to 
high  rank  in  the  mercantile  class,  was  die  foarth 
and  youngest  son  of  John  Coutts,  a  merchant  of 
Edinburgh ;  and  in  early  life  a  junior  partner  in 
a  house  in  St.  Mary  Axe,  in  correspondence 
with  the  firm  to  which  his  ikther  belonged.  He 
afterwards  joined  his  brother's  banking-house  in 
the  Strand,  of  which  he  became  sole  proprietor. 
He  is  remarkable  principally  for  his  matrimonial 
speculations,  having  married,  first,  Susan  Star- 
kie,  a  female  "Servant  of  his  brother's,  by  whom 
he  had  throe  daughters — Susan,  married  in  1796 
to  lord  Guilford ;  Frances,  who  married  in  1800 
John,  marquis  of  Bute ;  and  Sophia^  married  in 
1793  to  sir  Francis  Burdett,  ban.  He  entered 
a  second  time  into  the  marriage  state  in  1815, 
about  three  months  after  his  first  vrife*s  decease, 
with  Miss  Mellon,  an  actress  of  some  celebrity, 
whom  he  constituted  at  his  death  the  sole  legatee 
of  his  large  fortune,  sworn  to  be  under  £600,000 
personals  *  ht  the  diocese  of  Canterbury/  besides 
real  estates.  He  died  February,  1821,  aged 
eighty-seven. 

COUV£RT,.in  heraldry,  a  piece  of  hanging, 
or  a  pavilion  felling  over  the  top  of  a  chi^  or 
other  ordinary,  so  as  not  to  hide,  but  only  to  be 
a  covering  to  it. 

COW,  v.  a.    ^      Dr.  Johnson    nnhesitatingly 

CowisH,  a£^,  S  derives  this  verb  from  coward, 
of  which  he  declares  it  to  be  a  contraction.  Mr. 
Tooke,  with  perhaps  more  plausibility,  refen  its 
origin  to  cower.  Other  lexitbgraphers,  however, 
trace  it  to  the  Swed.  kufwa,  to  check,  to  curb, 
to  suppress,  to  subjugate ;  meanings  which  also 
belong  to  the  Isl.  kuga.  To  cow  signifies,  to  de- 
press with  fear ;  to  break  the  spirits  so  as  to  ren- 
der liabitually  timid.  .Cowish  is  timorous; 
mean;  pusillanimous. 

Macduff  was  from  his  OMCher's  vomb 

Untimely  ripped. 

Accursed  be  that  tongue  that  tsUi  me  lo, 

For  it  hath  coofed  my  better  part  of  man. 

Shaktpeare,    Ma^iA. 
It  is  the  eowuh  terronr  of  hii  spirit. 

That  dares  not  undertake  :  hell  not  feel  wrongs 

Which  fie  him  to  an  answer.  Id,     Kmg  Lear. 

By  reason  of  their  frequent  revolts,  they  ban 
drawn  upon  themselves  the  pressures  of  war  so  oiten. 
that  it  seems  to  have  somewhat  cowed  their  spirits. 

Hawd'*  VoealFaral. 
For  when  men  by  the£r  wives  are  cowed. 
Their  horns  of  course  are  understood.    Htdibm» 

Cow,  ».  J.  "^      Per.  fou;  Sans. 

Co'w-BOY,  n.  f .  gau ;     Goth.   fa» ; 

Co'w-UERD,  n.  i,  Ang.-Sax.Cu;  Dut 

Co'w-HOUSE,  n.  s.  Vkoe ;     Ger.  hAt ; 

Co'w-KEEPER,  n.  J.  I  Swed.  ho.    Junius 

Co'w-LEECH,  i;. ».  $c  n.  s.    supposes,  *  niftf  ^«l 
Co'w-LiKE,  adj,  Kvw*  to  be  thepa- 

Co'wsup,n.«.  J  rent   word.     The 

female  of  the  bull.  A  cow-leech  is  one  who 
professes  to  cure  cows.  Cowslips,  nys  Dr.  John- 
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SOD,  are  so  caUed,  'as  some  thiidc,  horn  the  re- 
semblance of  scent  to  the  breath  of  a  cow ;  per^ 
haps,  from  growing  much  in  pasture  grounds, 
and  often  meeting  the  cow's  lips.'  Others  sup- 
pose they  derive  Sieir  name  from  cows  deli^^ting 
ID  thesAyOr  from  their  similitude  to  the  lips  of  a 
cow. 

If  that  this  bone  be  washe  in  any  well^ 
If  cow,  or  calf,  or  shepe,  or  oxe,  swell 
Tkal  any  worm  hath  ete,  or  worm  ystonge. 
Take  water  of  that  well  and  washe  bis  tongue 
4nd  it  is  hole  anon.  Chauoer,     Ctmt,  Talet, 

How  often  would  she  flowen  twine. 

How  often  garlands  make 
Of  eowdipt  and  of  columbine. 
And  all  for  Conn's  sake.      Sangea  and  SomietUt, 
Streight  downe  she  ranne,  like  an  enraged  0010 
That  is  berobbed  of  her  youngling  dere. 

Spenger.    Faerie  Queene. 
And  for  her  sake  a  eowheard  vile  became. 
The  servant  of  Admetns,  eowheard  vile. 
Whiles  that  from  heaven  he  suffered  exile.         Id, 
Show  me  the  ground  with  daJfadowndilHes, 
And  eowaUpe,  and  king  cups,  and  loved  lillies. 

Id.     Shepherd'M  Mender. 
Ifhere  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I ; 
In  a  cowtUj/s  bell  I  lie.    ShaMtpeare.  Tempert. 
We  see  that  the  boms  of  oxen  and  eowi,  for  the 
noit  part,  are  larger  than  the  bull's ;  which  is  caused 
by  abundance  of  moisture,  which  in  the  horns  of  the 
ball  faUeth.  Boooik 

then,  toawlag  in  the  fields  his  gnuong  eewt. 
He  sought  hinself  some  hospitable  house. 
Good  Cnton  ealertained  his  godlike  guest. 

Ihyden't  FeMet. 

rhe  terms  ctwkeeper  and  hogherd  are  not  to  be  used 

in  <mr  poetry  ^  but  there  are  no  finer  words  in  the 

Greek  language.  Broome. 

Thy  little  sons 
Permit  to  range  the  pastures  :  gladly  they 
Will  mow  the  cowdiip  posies,  faintly  sweet.      PhiUpt, 
Yon  must  house  your  milch<cows,  that  you  give 
Hay  to,  in  your  eow-hoiue  all  night.  Mortimer. 

Though  there  are  many  pretenders  to  the  art  of 
barriering  and  eow-leechkig,  yet  many  of  them  are 
very  ignorant,  especially  in  the  country.  Id, 

Cowdip  is  also  called  pagil,  grows  wild  in  the  mea- 
dows, and  is  a  species  of  primrose.  MiUer. 
Mourn,  Spring,  thou  darling  of  the  year ! 
nk  cowdip  cup  shall  kep  a  tear : 
Thou,  Simmer,  while  each  corny  fpear 
Shoots  up  its  head. 
Thy  gay,  fveen,  lloweiy  tresses  shear. 

For  him  that's  dead. 
Who  glide  unseen,  on  printless  sUppets  borne. 
Beneath  the  waving  grass,  and  nodding  corn; 
Or  lay  your  tiny  Umbs,  when  noon-tide  warms. 
Where  shadowy  cewsUpt  lay  their  golden  arms. 


In  the  Adventuivr,  a  periodical  paper,  published  by 
the  ingenious  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  I  remember,  indeed, 
a  son  of  humorous  aceount  of  a  dog  that  bit  a  hog  in 
the  streets  ;  the  hog  bit  a  farmer,  and  the  farmer  bit 
a  eow ;  and,  what  is  very  extraordinary,  each  con- 
veyed his  peculiar  quality  to  the  other ;  for  the  hog 
barked  like  a  dog,  the  farmer  grunted  like  a  hog, 
sad  the  com  did  its  best  to  talk  like  the  fanner. 


Cow,  in  zoology.    See  Bos. 

Cow,  n.  s.  A  moveable  top  to  a  chimney,  to 
prevent  it  from  smoking.  The  word  is  supposed 
to  be  corrupted  from  cowl. 


J 


Fr.  eouard; 
Ital.  codardo; 
Sp.  cobardia; 
Etymylogists 
^diflfer  greatly 
as  to  the  deri- 
vation of  cow- 
ard. Junius 
and    Skinner 


Cowy  Saa.    See  Trichecus. 
CCrWARD,  V.  a.,  n. «.  &  adj.-^ 

Co'WARDICE,  n.s. 
Co'WARDIKE,  V.  a. 
Co'WARDLIKEy  odj. 

CoVarduness,  n.  t. 
Co'wARDLT,  adj,  &  adv. 
Co'wARDous,  adj. 

Co'WAROSHIPy  n.  s. 

Co'wardness,  fl.  s.  ^ „^. 

refer  it  to  cowherd;  though  why  a  man  who 
ivitches  dows  should  necessardy  be  a  dastard,  it 
is  not  easy  to  divine.  Yet  the  manner  in  which 
some  of  our  old  writers  speak  the  word,  seems 
to  afford  some  ground  for  this  conjecture. 
Twisden,  Somoer,  and  Tyrwhitt  consider  it  to 
be  a  corruption  of  culum  vertere,  to  turn  tail. 
Horne  Tooke  maintains,  that  cowaid  is  the  past 
participle  of  the  verb  to  cower;  and  with  him 
agrees  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana.  Cow- 
heart  or  cow-hearted  have  also  been  supposed  to 
be  the  parent  stock.  Mr.  Todd,  however,  reasons 
forcibly  in  favor  of  the  derivation  from  the  old 
Fr.  comrdy  which  itself  springs  from  coue,  Lat. 
Cauda,  a  tail;  allusively  to  animals  depressing 
the  tail  between  the  legs  when  they^are  frightened. 
A  coward  is,  a  poltroon ;  a  dastard ;  one  who  is 
habitually  under  the  dominion  of  fear.  The 
verb  to  cowardize,  to  make  covrardly,  is  obso- 
lete. The  meaning  of  the  subordinate  words  is 
obvious. 

I  cannot  love  a  coward  by  my  faith. 

Chaucer.  Cant.  Tola. 
Alas !  she  saith,  that  ever  I  was  yshape 
To  wed  a  milksop  or  a  eoward  ape. 
That  woi  ben  overledde  with  every  wight.  Id. 

This  compasse  well  marke 

Not  aye  with  full  sailes  the  bye  seas  to  beate, 

Ne  by  eoward  dred,  in  shonnmg  stormes  darke. 

On  shallow  shores  thy  keel  in  perill  fret.  Surrey. 

But  loe  my  souldiers  eowardljf  shrank  away. 
For  such  is  fortune  when  she  lyst  to  frowne. 

Sad^tiOe. 
That  I  alas  in  this  calamitie 
Alone  was  lieft,  and  to  myself  mought  playne 
This  treason,  and  this  wretched  eewardlge.  JU. 

Why  losest  thou  thy  strokes 

CSnaardei  among,  turn  thee  to  me,  in  case 
Manhood  there  be  so  moeh  left  in  thy  heart. 

Uneeriem  Ame9er$, 
Vile  eowheard  Dogge  \  now  do  I  much  repent 
That  ever  I  this  life  unto  thee  lant. 
Whereof  thou,  Caytive !'  so  unworthy  ait ! 

Spemer,  Faerie  Qaeeae. 

For  all  he  Uught  the  tender  yonge  was  but 

To  banish  cowardtMe  and  bastard  feare.  Id. 

Pyroclcs  did  such  wonders,  beyond  belief,  as  was 

able  to  lead  Musidoras  to  courage,  though  he  had 

been  bom  a  coward,  Sidney. 

Having  more  man  than  wit  about  me,  i  drew  ; 
He  raised  the  house  with  loud  and  coward  cries. 

Bhakapeare.  King  Lear . 
I  do  find  it  eowardljf  and  vile. 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
The  Ume  of  Ufe.  Id.  Mim  Ceuar. 

A  very  paltry  boy,  and  more  acouwrd  than  a  hare : 
his  dishonesty  appears  in  leaving  his  friend  here  in 
necessity,  and  denying  him  ;  and  for  his  enporiUUp, 
ask  Fabian.  W.   TwdfOt  Nighi.  j 
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He  sharply  reproved  them  as  men  of  no  coarage» 
^o  had  most  ocwairdly  turned  their  backs  upon 
their  enemie?.  KnoUet. 

There  was  a  soldier  that  vaunted,  before  Julius 
Cwns,  of  the  hurts  he  had  received  in  his  face. 
Cssar,  knowing  him  to  be  but  a  cocoard,  told  him.  You 
were  best  take  heed,  next  time  you  run  away,  hovv 
you  look  back.  .  Bacon. 

An  Egyptian  soothsayer  made  Antonius  believe 
that  his  genius,  otherwise  brave  and  confident,  was  in 
the  presence  of  Octavius  poor  and  cowardly, 

Bacon'a  Natural  Hittory. 

Gallant  and  fearless  course  will  turn  into  a  native 
and  heroick  valour,  and  make  them  hate  the  coward- 
ice of  doing  wrong.  MUton  on  Education. 

Some  are  brave  one  day,  and  cowards  another,  as 
great  captains  have  often  told  me,  from  their  own  ex- 
perience and  observation.  Temple. 

Let  all  such  as  can  enlarge  their  consciences  like 
hell,  and  style  a  cowardly  silence  in  Christ's  cause 
discretion,  know,  that  Christ  will  one  day  scorn  them. 

South. 
None  was  disgraced  ;  for  falling  is  no  shame. 

And  cowardice  idone  is  loss  of  fame  . 

The  veut'rous  knight  is  from  the  saddle  thrown, 

But  'tis  the  fault  of  fortune,  not  his  own. 

Dryden's  FaXdet. 

Invading  fears  repel  my  coward  joy. 
And  ills  foreseen  the  present  bliss  destroy. 

Prior. 
Tremble  ye  not,  oh  friends  !  and  cotpordt  fly. 
Doomed  by  the  stem  Telemacbus  to  die ! 

Pope^i  Odyuey. 

Rage,  we  know,  can  make  a  coward  forget  himself 
and  fight.  But  whit  is  done  in  fury  or  anger,  can 
never  be  placed  to  the  account  of  eoun^e.  Were  it 
otherwise,  womankind  .might  claim  to  be  the  stontest 
sex;  for  their  hatred  and  anger  havo  ever  been 
allowed  the  strongest  and  most  lasting.      Shaftetbury, 

To  tell  a  man  he  lies,  ihongh  bat  in  jest,  is  an 
afiront  that  nothing  but  blood  can  expiate.  The  rea* 
son,  perhaps,  may  be  because  ao  other  vice  implies  a 
want  of  courage  so  much  as  the  making  of  a  lie ;  and 
therefore  telling  a  man  he  lies,  is  touching  him  in  the 
most  sensible  part  of  honour,  and  indirectly  calling 
him  a  coward.  Additon. 

It  might,  methinks,  somewhat  abate  the  insolence 
of  human  pride  to  consider,  that  it  is  but  increasing 
or  diminishing  the  velocity  of  certain  fluids  in  the 
'  animal  machine,  to  elate  the  soul  with  the  gayest 
hopes,  or  bink  her  into  the  deepest  despair ;  to  depress 
the  hero  into  a  coward,  or  advance  the  coward  into  a 
hero.  Melmotk. 

The  loose  improvidence,  the  cowardly  rashness  of 
those  who  dare  not  look  danger  in  the  face,  so  as  to 
provide  against  it  in  time,  and  therefore  throw  them- 
selves headlong  into  the  tnidst  of  it.  Burke* 

O  shun  th'  annoyance  of  the  bustling  throng. 
That  haunt  with  zealous  turbulence  the  great ; 

Tliere  coward  Office  boasts  th'  unpunished  wrong. 
And  sneaks  secure  in  insolence  of  state.  Beattie, 

Wha  will  be  a  traitor  knave  ? 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward*$  grave  t 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave  ? 
Traitor!  eowardl  turn  and  flee. 


Bums. 


-When 


Thy  sons  afe  in  the  lowest  scale  of  being. 
Slaves  turned  o'er  to  the  vanquished  by  the  victors  \ 
Despised  by  cowards  for  greater  cowardice. 
And  scorned  even  by  the  vicious  for  such  vice 


As  in  the  monstrous  grasp  of  their  conception 
Defy  all  codes  to  image  or  to  name  them. 

Byron.     The  Boge  of  Yemt, 


Coward,  in  heraldry,  a  term 
given  to  a  lion  borne  in  an  es-    , 
cutcheon  with  his  tail  doubled,    i 
or  turned  in  between  his  legs,  as 
in  the  annexed  diagram : — 


COW  EL  (Dr.  John),  a  learned  aod  eminent 
civilian,  born  about  1554.  In  1607  he  com- 
piled a  Law  Dictionary,  which*  gave  great  of- 
fence to  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  the  commoD 
lawyers :  so  that  thev  first  accused  him  to  James 
I.  as  asserting  that  the  king's  prerogative  war  in 
some  cases  limited;  and  when  they  &iled  in 
that  attempt,  they  complained  of  him  to  the 
house  of  commons,  as  a  betrayer  of  the  righti 
of  the  people,  by  asserting  that  the  king  was  not 
bound  oy  the  laws ;  for  which  he  was  ooramitted 
to  custody,  and  his  book  publicly  burnt.  He 
also  published  Institutiones  Juris  Anglicani,  in 
the  manner  of  Justinian's  Institutes;  and  died 
of  the  operation  for  the  stone,  in  1611. 

CCWER,  v.a.  &n.  Fr.  cower;  lul.cowrf  ; 
I^t  cubare;  Ootb.  kura;  Welsh,  cwrrian.  To 
sink  by  bending  the  knees ;  to  stoop ;  to  shrink 
from ;  to  cherish  carefully  :  the  latter  meaning  is 
obsolete. 

Kingis  mete  to  him  knele  and  esiirv. 
To  the  apostles  that  Christ  frebede. 

CftoMeer.  Cmt.Tiim. 
Where  finding  life  not  yet  dislodged  quight, 

He  much  rejoyest,  and  courd  it  tenderly. 

As  chicken  newly  hatcht,  from  dreaded  destiny. 

Spenser,     Faerie  Qiene. 

The  splitting  cocks  cowered  in  the  sinking  sands, 
And  wiwld  not  dash  me  with  their  ragged  sides. 

Skakspeare.     2  Hemy  VI, 

Let  the  pail  be  put  over  the  man's  head  above  wa- 
ter, then  he  cower  down,  and  the  pail  be  pressed  dova 
with  him.  Baeee. 

As  thus  he  spake,  each  bird  and  beast  beheld. 
Approaching  two  and  two  ;  these  cowering  low 
With  blandishment,  each  bird  stooped  on  his  wing, 

MibeM. 

Our  dame  sits  cowering  o'er  a  kitchen  fire, 
I  draw  fresh  air,  and  nature's  works  admire. 

Bryot*' 

Lo !  where  the  Giant  on  the  monntain  standi, 
His  blood-red  tresses  deepening  in  the  sun. 
With  death-shot  glowing  in  his  fiery  hands. 
And  eye  that  scorcheth  all  it  glares  npon ; 
Restless  it  rolls,  now  fixed,  and  now  anon 
Plashing  afar, — and  at  his  iron  feet 
Destruction  cowers  to  mark  what  deeds  are  done* 
Byron.     CkOde  HenU. 

A  band  of  children,  round  a  snow-white  ram. 
There  wreathe  his  venerable  horns  with  flowen ; 

While  peaceful  as  if  still  an  unweaned  lamh. 
The  patriarch  of  the  flock  all  gently  cowers 

His  sober  head,  majestically  tame. '        Id.  Bon  Juea. 

COWES,  a  sea-port  town  on  the  north  coast 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  situated  on  the  river  Me- 
den,  which  divides  it  into  East  and  West  Cowes 
each  of  which  has  a  castle  built  by  Heniy  VIII. 
It  is  a^  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  much  re- 
sorted to  as  a  bathing  place.    The  buildinsis, 
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risiDg  one  above  another  on  the  brow  of  the 
bill,  command  delightful  views.  The  harbour 
is  ODB  of  the  safest  and  most  commodious  in  the . 
British  Channel.  During  war  large  fleets  of  mer- 
chant ships  are  to  be  found  waiting  here  for  convoy 
or  fevorable  winds.  Genteel  private  lodgings 
abound,  and  there  are  two  excellent  inns.  Pas- 
sage boats  ply  regularly  between  Cowes  and 
Southampton,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  and 
afford,  in  favorable  weather,  a  most  charming 
sail.  Distance  from  London  eighty-four  miles 
sottth-westy  and  from  Portsmouth  twelve  W.  S.  W. 

COWL,  ft.  «.         ^     Old  Fr.  couU;  Ital.  cu- 

Co'wL£D,  o^*.         >Ctt//a;  Sp.  ci^ti//a;  Wei. 

Cowl-staff,  ».  i.  j  cwl;  Ang.-Sax.cul,cugle; 
3w.  kujl ;  Per.  koolah ;  Lat.  cuadlut.  A  monk's 
hood;  a  vessel  in  which  water  is  carried  on  a 
pole  between  two  persous.  Cowl-staff,  usually 
written  cole-staff,  is  the  pole  on  which  the  vessel 
is  suspended. 

You  may  imagine  that  Francis  Cornfield  did  icratcb 
his  elbow,  when  he  had  sweetly  invented,  to  signify 
his  name>  saint  Francis,  with  his  friery  eo»l  in  a  corn- 
ed. Camdm, 
Moanting  him  upon  tLOinol^taff, 
Which  (tossing  him  something  high) 
He  apprehended  to  be  Pegasus.              SneUmg» 

What  differ  more,  yon  cry,  tl^an  crown  and  cowl? 
Ill  tell  you,  friend,  a  wise  man  and  a  fool.       Pipe. 
Here  the  cowled  sealots  with  united  cries. 

Urged  the  crusade.  Jhemtom. 

They  will  tcU  you  that  they  see  no  difference  be- 
tween the  idler  with  a  hat  and  a  national  cockade* 
and  an  idler  in  a  cowl  or  in  a  rocket.  Burk§^ 

Dark  and  nnearthy  is  the  scowl 
That  glares  beneath  his  dusky  oowl, 

Byron,  The  Oiaowr, 

Cowls,  worn  by  the  Bemardines  and  Bene- 
dictines, are  of  two  kinds;  the  one  white,  very 
large,  worn  in  ceremony,  and  when  they  assist 
at  the  office ;  the  other  black,  worn  on  ordinary 
oaa.5ions,  in  the  streets^  &c.  F.  Mabillon  main- 
tains the  cowl  to  be  originally  tlie  same  thing  in 
iU  origin  with  the  scapular.  The  author  of  the 
Apology  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  distinguishes 
two  forms  of  cowls :  the  one  a  gown  reaching 
to  the  feet,  having  sleeves,  and  a  capuchin,  used 
in  ceremonies ;  the  other  a  kind  of  hood  to 
work  in,  called  also  a  scapular,  because  it  only 
covers  the  head  and  shoulders. 

COWLEY  (Abraham),  an  eminent  poet,  bom 
at  London  in  1618.  His  iather,  who  was  a 
grocer,  dying  before  he  was  bom,  his  motfier 
procured  him  to  be  admitted  a  king's  scholar,  at 
Westminster,  His  first  inclination  to  poetry 
aross  from  his  perusal  of  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen, 
when  but  just  able  to  read  :  and  he  began  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  to  write  poems;  a  collection  of 
which  was  published  in  1633.  In  1636  he  was 
elected  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Qambridge, 
and  removed  to  that  University.  He  had  taken 
Ais  degree  of  M.  A.  before  1643,  when,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  he, 
among  others,  was  ejected  from  the  college ;  and 
retinng  to  St.  John's  Oxford,  published  a  satire, 
called  the  PuriUn  and  the  Papist.  But  he  did 
not  remain  long  at  C'xford  :  his  zeal  for  the  royal 
caujie  engaging  him  in  the  king's  service,  whom 
he  attended  in  many  of  his  expeditions.    During 


one  part  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  settled  in  the 
earl  of  St.  Albans*  family ;  and  when  the  queen 
mother  retired  into  France,  he  accompanied  her; 
labored  strenuously  in  the  afiairs  of  the  roypl 
fiimily,  undertook  several  very  dangerous  jour- 
neys on  their  account,  and  was  the  principal  in- 
stmment  in  maintaining  an  epistolary  corres- 

f>ondence  bettveen  the  king  and  queen,  whose 
etters  he  decyphered.  Hts  poems  were  pub- 
lished at  London  in  1647 ;  and  his  comedy  called 
the  Guardian^  (afterwards  altered  under  the  title 
9f  Cutter  of  Coltman-street),  in  1650.  In  1656 
he  came  over  to  England,  and,  under  pretence 
of  retirement,  gave  information  to  lord  Ormond 
of  the  posture  of  the  public  affairs.  During  his 
stay  in  England  he  wrote  his  Two  Books  of 
Plants,  published  first  in  1662;  to  which  he 
afterwards  added  four  books  more ;  all  of  which, 
with  his  other  Latin  poems,  were  printed  in 
London,  in  1678.  He  was  created  M.  D.  at  Ox- 
ford, Dpc.  2nd,  1657.  Soon  after  the  Restoration 
he  became  possessed  of  a  very  competent  estate, 
through  the  favor  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
and  th^  earl  of  St.  Albans ;  and,  being  now  above 
forty  years  of  age,  he  resolved  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  life  in  studious  retirement.  His 
first  raral  residence  was  at  Bam  Elms;  but 
be  afterwards  removed  to  Chertsey,  where  he 
died  on  the  28th  of  July,  1667,  in  the  forty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  interred  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  near  the  ashes  of  Chaucer  and 
Spenser.  He  was  a  roan  who  united  a  very 
amiable  character,  with  admirable  genios.  Charles 
II.  on  the  news  of  his  death,  declared  *  that 
Cowley  had  not  left  abetter  man  behind  him  in 
England.'  A  moniiment  was  erected  to  his 
memory  by  George  Villiers,duke  of  Buckingham, 
in  1675.  Cowley's  other  works  were,  A  Pro- 
position for  the  Advancement  of  Experimental 
Philosophy ;  A  Discourse  by  way  of  Vision  con- 
cerning the  Government  of  Oliver  Cromwell ; 
and  several  Discourses  by  way  of  Essays  in  prose 
and  verse.  A  spurious  piece,  entitled  The  Iron 
Age,  was  published  under  his  name  during  his 
alraence  from  England,  and,  in  Mr.  Dryden's 
Miscellany  Poems,  we  find  a  Poem  on  the  Civil 
War,  said  to  be  written  by  him,  but  not  extant 
among  his  works.  An  edition  of  his  works  was 
published  by  Dr.  Spratt,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Rochester,  who  prefixed  to  it  an  account  of 
the  author's  life.  Cowley's  character  as  a  poet 
has  been  variously  estimated.  I^ord  Clarendon 
has  said  he  made  a  flight  above  all  men;  Ad- 
dison, in  his  account  of  the  English  poets,  that 
he  improved  upon  the  Theban  bard.  Dr.  John- 
son observes  of  Jiis  poetry,  that  '  he  'wrote  with 
abundant  fertility ,>but  negligent  or  unskilful  se- 
lection ;  with  muOi  thought,  but  with  little 
imagery ;  that  he  is  never  pathetic,  and  rarely 
sublime,  but  always  either  ingenious  or  learned, 
either  acute  or  profound.*  Of  his  prose  he  says, 
'  no  author  ever  kept  his  verse  and  his  prose  at  a 
greater  distance  from  each  other.  His  thous(ht<i 
are  natural,  and  his  style  has  a  smooth  and  placid 
equability,  which  has  rvever  yet  obtained  its  due 
commendation.  Nothing  is  far-sought  or  hard 
labored ;  btit  all  is  easy  without  feebleness,  and 
familiar  without  grossness.'  He  adds,  '  that  he 
wasthe'first  wVo  imparted  to  English  numbers  th^ 
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enthusiasm  of  the  greater  ode  and  the  gaiety  of 
the  less;  that  he  was  among  those  who  need 
translation  from  servility ;  and  that,  if  he  left 
▼ersification  yet  improveable,  be  left  likewise 
from  time  to  time  such  specimens  of  excellence, 
as  enabled  succeeding  poets  to  improve  it/ 

Cowley  (Hannah),  a  dramatic  writer,  was 
bom  at  Tiverton  in  Devonshire  in  1743.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-five  she  married  Mr.  Cowley,  an 
oSScer  in  the  East  India  Company's  service,  who 
died  in  1797.  She  prodnced  as  her  first  play 
the  comedy  of  the  Runaway  in  1776,  which  was 
followed  the  year  after  by  me  Belle's  Stratagem, 
and  some  other  popular  pieces.  Her  best  poems 
are  the  Maid  of  Arragon  and  the  Siege  of  Acre. 
She  died  at  Tiverton  in  1809,  and  her  works  were 
published  in  1813  in  3  vols.  8vo.  with  a  memoir 
of  her  life. 

CO-WCTRK,  V,  n.  J     From  con  and  worker. 

Co-wo'rker,  n. ».  5  A  fellow-workman. 

The  power  of  God  eo-wotfung  within  us.  OooJmm. 

And  therefore  in  all  acqoired  gilts  and  habits,  such 
as  are  those  of  philosophy,  mUoitj,  or  divinity,  w 
are  properly  mitfyu,  oihworkmt  with  Ood.        Strnth, 

COWPER  (WilUam),  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  modem  English  poets,  was  the 
son  of  Dr.  Cowper,  rector  of  Berkhunstead, 
Herts,  where  he  was  bom  November  26th,  1731. 
His  grandfather,  Spencer  Cowper,  was  a  judge  of 
the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  brother  to  lord 
Chancellor  Cowper.  From  infancy  his  con- 
stitution was  remarkably  delicate,  and  his  mind 
of  a  tender  and  timid  cast.  At  six  years  of  age 
he  lost  his  excellent  and  *  most  indulgent'  mo^ 
ther,  ^d  was  sent  immediately  to  a  large  school 
in  Bedfordshire.  <  Here,'  be  says« '  I  had  bard- 
ships  of  different  kinds  to  conflict  with,  which  I 
felt  more  sensibly,  in  proportion  to  the  tender- 
ness with  which  I  had  been  treated  at  home. 
But  my  chief  affliction  consisted  in  my  being 
singled  out  from  all  the  other  boys,  by  a  lad 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  as  a  proper  object 
upon  whom  he  might  let  loose  the  cruelty  of  his 
temper.  I  choose  to  forbear  a  particular  recital 
of  tne  many  acts  of  barbarity,  with  which  he 
made  it  his  business  continually  to  persecute 
me :  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  he  had,  by 
his  savage  treatment  of  me,  impressed  such  a 
dread  of  his  figure  upon  my  mind,  that  I  well 
remember  being  afraid  to  liii  up  my  eyes  upon 
him,  higher  than  his  knees ;  and  that  I  knew  him 
by  his  riioe-buckles,  better  than  any  other  part  of 
his  dress.  The  cruelty  of  this  boy,,  which  he  had 
long  practised  in  so  secret  a  manner  diat  no 
creature  suspected  it,  was  at  length  discovered. 
He  was  expelled  from  the  school,  and  I  was 
taken  from  it.' 

He  was  now  placed  for  a  year  in  the  family 
of  a  surgeon  and  oculist,  being  in  danger  of 
losing  one  of  his  eyes,  aixl  from  thence  trans- 
ferred to  Westminster  school.  He  praises  its 
religious  discipline  at  this  time,  and  particularly 
the  manner  in  which  the  boys  were  '  prepared 
ibr  confirmation :'  but  here  he  imbibed  that  strong 
aversion  to  public  education,  which  he  after- 
wards expressed  so  forcibly  in  one  of  his  best 
poems,  the  *  Tirocinium.' 

At  the  age  of  eighti^en  he  was  removed  from 


Westminster,  'being  tolerably  ftiroished,'  as  he 
informs  us,  'with  grammatical  knowledge,  bat 
as  ignorant  of  all  points  of  religion  as  the 
satchel  at  my  back;  a  curious  result  of  tbe 
aforesaid  discipline.  Having  spent  about  nine 
months  at  home,  he  was  articled  to  an  attorney 
of  the  metropolis,  until  he  came  of  age,  passing 
his  leisure  time  f '  pretty  near  aU  hn  time'  he 
says)  at  an  uncle  s  in  SouthampUm-row.  At 
twenty-one  years  of  age  he  took  possession  of  a 
set  of  chambers  in  the  temple,  with  a  view  to 
the  future  practice  of  the  law,  as  a  barrister, 
but  was  soon  afterwards  attacked  seriously  with 
that  wretched  '  dejection  of  spirits,'  which  was 
the  bane  of  hi»  life.  Its  canses  were  etidently 
constitutional,  and  he  mentions  an  eaily  but  short 
attack  of  Ae  kind  at  Westminster  school. 
Among  the  predisposing  circumstances  of  this 
calamity,  however,  particularly  at  this  period, 
we  cannot  but  reckon  the  long  continued  idk-^ 
nest  of  bis  youth  and  early  manhood.  Had  he 
been  either  by  authori^,  by' necessity,  or  by  a 
sense  of  duty  impelled  to  a  real  and  steady  ex- 
ertion of  his  considerable  powers  for  busioess, 
during  die  important  years  he  trifled  away  at 
Southampton-row,  the  result  we  must  believe 
would  have  been  most  salutary. 

We  shall  not  be  expected  to  trace  the  ebbings 
and  flowings  of  this  unhappy  complaint.  He  at 
first  looked  into  Herbert's  Poems,  and  books  of 
devotion ;  was  then  advised  to  try  a  change  of 
scene,  and  finding  it  relieve  him,  threw  all  ha 
religious  books  aside,  and  renewed  his  school 
acquaintance  with  the  profligate  Churchill,  with 
Lloyd,  Thornton,  and  Colman;  for  the  latter  of 
whom  he  wrote  two  pa]>ers  in  the  Connoisseur  His 
little  patrimony  bemg  now  well  nigh  spent,  and 
a  marriage  being  projected  for  him  with  a  sis- 
ter of  Lady  Hesketh's,  he  gladly  accepted  the 
offer  of  the  places  of  reading  clerk,  and  cleik  of 
the  committees  to  the  house  of  lords.  This 
satisfection,  however,  was  but  momentary.  In 
the  course  of  a  week  his  apprehensions  of  his 
own  incompetence,  and  of  his  being  publicly 
exposed  before  the  assembled  peerage,  were  orer- 
whelming  to  his  mind,  and  he  wrote  to  the  friend 
who  had  given  him  the  choice  of  three  places  of 
this  kind,  relinquishing  the  two  that  were  most 
profitable.  His  powers  completely  foiled  him, 
even  in  preparing  for  the  less  arduous  post  of 
clerk  of  tiie  Journals.  His  agitation  produced 
a  nervous  fever.  *  Tlie  feelings  of  a  man  when 
he  arrives  at  the  place  of  execution,'  he  says, 
*  are  probably  much  like  mine,  every  time  I  set 
my  foot  in  the  office,  which  was  every  day  ibr 
more  than  ,half  a  year  together.'  He  in  vain 
left  London  for  a  short  refreshment  of  his  health 
and  spirits :  on  his  retom,  the  scene  of  prepara- 
tion, and  the  idea  of  his  public  appearaott  be- 
fore the  house,  became  intolerable.  '  To  this  di- 
lemma was  I  reduced,'  says  he,  'either  to  )(eep 
possession  of  the  office  to  the  last  extremitf, 
and  by  so  doing,  expose  myself  to  a  public  re- 
jection for  insufliciency ;  ffor  the  little  know- 
ledge I  had  acquired,  woilld  have  quite  forsaken 
me  at  the  bar  of  the  house;)  or  else  to  fling  it 
up  at  once,  and  by  this  means  run  the  hazard  of 
mining  my  beneiactor's  right  of  appointment, 
by  bringing  his  discretion   into  question.    In 
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lids  fltuHion,  mch  a  fit  of  ptasion  has  aome- 
timei  feized  me,  when  alone  in  my  cbambeiSy 
tint  I  have  cried  out  aloud,  and  cursed  the  hour 
of  ID  J  birth ;  liAing  up  my  eyes  to  heaven,  at 
tbe  nme  time,  not  as  a  suppliantt  but  in  the 
beliisb  spirit  of  rancorous  reproach  and  blasphemy 
against  my  Maker.  A  thought  would  sometimes 
come  across  my  mind,  that  my  sins  had  perhaps 
broqgbt  this  distress  upon  me,  that  the  hand  of 
divine  rengeance  was  m  it;  but  m  the  pride  of 
my  heart  I  presently  acquitted  myself,  and 
thereby  implicitly  charged  God  with  iniustice, 
saying,  <  What  sins  have  I  committed  to  desenre 
this?' 

He  hoped  for  madness,  be  tells  us  afterwards, 
and  resolved  on  suicide;  not,  9b  some  of  his 
biographers  have  stated,  in  consequence  of  any 
distortion  of  some  peculiar  religious  sentiments 
vhich  he  had  now  imbibed ;  but  in  a  state  of 
evident  scepticism  as  to  all  religion.  <  Perhaps, 
thought  I,  there  it  no  God;  or  if  there  be,  the 
Scriptures  may  be  false ;  if  so,  then  God  has 
DO  where  forbidden  suicide/  His  Calvinistic 
sentiments  were  clearly  not  imbibed  until  the 
latter  part  of  his  residence  with  Dr.  Cotton. 
We  will  not  transcribe  the  dismal  narrative  of 
his  various  wretched  efforts  to  rid  himself  of 
life;  he  bought  laudanum,  took  a  coach  resolving 
to  throw  himself  into  the  Thames,  and  at  last, 
on  the  morning  on  which  he  was  to  appear  at 
th^  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  hung  nimself 
over  his  bed-chamber  door  until  he  was  totally 
insensible ;  but  his  garter  providentially  break- 
ing, he  was  restored  to  the  world  at  the  very 
point  of  strangulation.  His  kinsman  arriving 
was  <  pointed  to  the  broken  garter  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  apprised  or  the  attempts  which 
he  had  been  making.'  Certainly,  he  observed, 
the  oflBce  could  not  be  held  at  that  rate,  asked 
for  the  deputation,  and  took  it  away  with  him ; 
and  thus  ended  aQ  our  poet's  connexion  with  the 
house  of  lords. 

His  intellects  completely  sunk  under  the  sub- 
sequent pressure  ot  remorse  and  the  fear  of 
death,  and  in  1763  he  was  placed  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Cotton,  with  whom  he  remained  eighteen 
months.  His  despair,  according  to  Mr.  Great- 
head,  was  at  the  latter  part  of  this  period  *  ef- 
fectually removed  by  reading  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures that  God  bath  set  forth  Jesus  Christ  to  be 
a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to 
declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of 
sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of 
God.  While  meditatine  on  this  passage,  he  ob- 
tained a  clear  view  of  the  gospel,  which  was  at- 
tended with  unspeakable  joy.  His  subsequent 
days  were  (for  awhile)  cnie6y  occupied  with 
praise  and  prayer,  and  his  heart  overflowed  with 
love  to  his  crucified  Redeemer.  The  transports 
'  of  his  joy,  which  at  first  interrupted  his  necessary 
sleep,  having  subsided,  were  followed  by  a  sweet 
serenity  of  spirit,  which  be  was  enabled  to  re- 
tain, notwithstanding  reviving  struggles  of  natural 
and  habitual  corruption/ 

Cowper's  own  Memoirs  of  his  Early  Life 
prepare  us  in  part  for  what  may  be  called  this 
sudden  conversion,  by  a  narrative  of  some  con- 
versation which  he  had  with  the  Rev.  Martin 
Madan  prior  to'  bis  illness.    He  also  dwells  on 


the  transports  of  joy  with  which  it  was  accom- 
panied. Its  best  effects  were  die  serenity  whicn 
seems  to  have  followed,  and  which  lasted  for  a 
period  of  upwards  of  eight  years.  A  writer  in 
the  Quarterly  Review  (No.  59)  presumes  to 
pronounce  without  Moubt',  that  the  whole  was 
'  the  mere  natural  consequence  *  of  high  wrought 
feelings ;  and  speaks  of  tW '  flood  of  light  which 
burst  upon  his  mind  as  the  false  fire  of  insanity.' 
But  Dr,  Cotton  was  suj-edy  somewhat  of  a  judge 
of  this  question,  and  his  brother  who  concurred 
in  his  nemoval  from  that  gentleman's  care,  was 
of  different  religious  sentiments  to  those  which 
Cowper  now  imbibed.  What  these  were  he 
thus  informs  us  in  a  letter  to  a  relative,  dated 
October  20th,  1766 :— <  That  Jesus  is  a  present 
Saviour  from  the  guilt  of  sin  by  his  most  precious 
blood,  and  from  the  power  of  it  by  his  Spirit ; 
that  corrupt  and  wretrhed  in  ourselves,  in  Him, 
and  in  Him  only,  we  are  complete ;  that  being 
united  to  Jesus  by  a  lively  faith,  we  have  a  solid 
and  eternal  interesit  in  his  obedience  and  suffer- 
ings, to  justify  us  before  the  face  of  our  hear 
venly  Father,  and  that  all  this  inestimable  treasure, 
the  earnest  of  which  is  in  grace,  and  its  consum- 
mation in  glory,  is  given,  freely  given  to  us  of 
God ;  in  short,  that  he  hath  op^Q^  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  to  all  believers ;— -Toese  are  the  truths, 
which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  shall  ever  be  dearer 
to  me  than  life  itself;  shall  ever  be  placed  next 
my  heart  as  the  throne  whereon  the  Saviour  him- 
self shall  sit,  to  sway  all  its  motions,  and  reduce 
that  world  of  iniquity  and  rebellion  to  a  state  of 
filial  and  affectionate  obedience  to  the  will  of  the 
Most  Holy.' 

He  declined  to  return  to  London,  he  says,  as 
the  scene  of  his  former  dissipation,  and  resigned 
from  the  conscientious  motive  ofbeing  thus  unable 
to  fulfil  its  duties,  the  office  of  a  commissioner  of 
bankruptcy,  worth  about  £60  per  annum.  His 
brother  procured  for  him  a  retreat  at  Hunting- 
don, where  in  November,  1765,  he  became  an 
inmate  in  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Unwin. 
On  that  gentleman's  decease,  in  1767,  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  with  his  widow, 

Some  of  the  best  fruits  of  the  nine  happy 
years  of  his  life  that  followed,  arc  preserved  in 
his  Private  Correspondence,  published  in  1824, 
by  his  cousin.  Dr.  Johnson  of  Yaxley.  We  ex- 
tract a  playful  letter  of  his,  written  at  this  period ; 
and  another  containing  one  of  the  best  gentle 
admonitions  on  a  common,  but  serious  topic, 
which  we  have  ever  seen. 

•      TO  THE   REV.   JOHN    NEWTOM 

*  Maich  19th,  1785. 
*  My  dear  Friend, 

'You  will  wonder  no  doubt  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  write  upon  a  card  table;  and 
will  be  still  nM>re  surprised  when  I  add,  that  we 
breakfiist,  dine,  and  sup,  upon  a  card  table.  In 
short,  it  serves  all  purposes  except  the  only  one 
for  which  it  was  originally  designed.  The  solu- 
tion of  this  mystery  shall  follow,  lest  it  should 
run  in  your  head  at  a  wrong  time,  and  should 
puzzle  you,  perhaps,  when  you  are  on  the  point 
of  ascending  your  pulpit.  • 
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The  round  table,  which  we  'formerly  bad  in 
use,  was  unequal  to  the  pressifte  of  my  super- 
incumbent breast  and  eloows.  When  I  wrote 
upon  it,  it  creaked  and  tilted,  and  by  a  variety 
ot  inconvenient  tricks  disturbed  the  process. 
The  fly-table  was  too  slight  and  too  small ;  the 
square  4ining  table  too  square  and  too  large, 
occupying,  when  its  leaves  were  spread,  almost 
the  whole  parlour;   and  the  side-board  table, 

•  having  its  station  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
the  fire,  and  not  easily  shifted  out  of  its  place 
and  into  it  again,  by  reason  of  its  size,  was 
equally  unfit  for  my  purpose.  The  card  table, 
therefore,  which  haa  for  sixteen  years  been 
banished  as  mere  lumber ;  the  card  table  which 
is  covered  with  green  baize,  and  is  therefore, 
preferable  to  any  other  that  has  a  slippery  sur- 
face ;  the  card  table,  that  stands  firm  and  never 
totters,  is  advanced  to  the  honor  of  assisting  me 
upon  my  scribbling  occasions ;  and  because  we 
choose  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  making  frequent 
changes  in  our  household  furniture,  proves 
equally  serviceable  upon  all  others.  It  has  cost 
us,  now  and  then,  the  downfall  of  a  glass ;  for 
when  covered  with  a  table  cloth,  the  fish  ponds 
are  not  easily  discerned ;  and,  not  being  seen,  are 
sometimes  as  little  thought  of.  But  having  nu- 
merous good  qualities  which  abundantly  com- 

•  pensate  that  single  inconvenience,  we  spill  upon 
It  our  coffee,  our  wine,  and  our  ale,  without 
murmuring,  and  resolve  that  it  shall  be  our  table 
still,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Not  to  be 
tedious,  I  will  add  but  one  circumstance  more 
upon  the  subject,  and  that  only  because  it  will 
impress  upon  you  as  much  as  any  thing  thati  have 
saia,  a  sense  of  the  value  we  set  upon  its  escri- 
torial  capacity.  Parched  and  penetrated  on  one 
side  by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  it  has  opened  into 
a  large  fissure,  which  pervades  not  the  moulding 
of  it  only,  but  the  very  substance  of  the  plank. 
At  the  mouth  of  this  aperture,  a  sharp  splinter 
presents  itself,  which,  as  surely  as  it  comes  in 
contact  with  a  gown  or  apron,  tears  it.  It  hap- 
pens,  unfortunately,  to  be  on  that  side  of  this 
excellent  and  never-to-be-forgotten  table,  which 
Mrs.  Unwin  sweeps  with  her  apparel  almost  as 
often  as  she  rises  from  her  cnair.  The  con- 
sequences need  not,  to  use  the  fashionable  phrase, 
be  given  in  detail ;  but  the  needle  sets  all  to 
rights,  and  the  card  table  still  holds  possession  of 
its  functions  without  a  rival,'  &c.  vol.  1,  p.  349. 

TO  JOSEPH    HILL.  ESQ 

'Jan.  21ft,  1769. 
*  Dear  Joe, 

*  I  rejoice  with  you  in  your  recovery, 
and  that  you  have  escaped  from  the  hands  of  one 
from  whose  hands  you  will  not  always  escape. 
Death  is  either  the  most  formidable,  or  the  most 
comfortable  thing,  we  have  in  prospect,  on  tliis 
side  of  eternity.  To  be  broueht  near  to  him,  and 
to  discern  neither  of  these  features  in  his  face, 
would  argue  a  degree  of  insensibility,  of  which 
I  will  not  suspect  my  friend,  whom  1  know  to  be 
a  thinking  man.  You  have  been  brought  down 
to  the  sides  of  the  grave,  and  you  have  been 
raised  again  by  Him  who  has  the  keys  of  the 
invisible  world ;  who  opens,  and  none  can  shat. 


who  shuts,  and  none  can  open.    I  do  not  forget 
to  return  thanks  to  Him  on  your  behalf^  and  to 

nthat  your  life,  which  He  has  spared,  may 
evoted  to  his  service.  '  Behold !  I  stand  at 
the  door  and  knock,'  is  tlie  word  of  Him,  an 
whom  both  our  mortal  and  immortal  life  depend ; 
and,  blessed  be  his  name,  it  is  the  woid  of  one 
who  wounds  only  that  he  may  hq^l,  and  ^ho 
waits  to  be  gracious.  The  language  of  every 
such  dispensation  is, '  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God.' 
It  speaks  with  the  voice  of  mercy  and  goodness, 
for,  without  such  notices,  whatever  preparation 
we  might  make  for  other  events,  we  should 
make  none  for  this.  My  dear  friend,  I  desire 
and  pray,  that  when  this  last  enemy  shall  come 
to  execute  an  unlimited  commission  apon  us, 
we  may  be  found  ready,  being  established  and 
rooted  in  a  well-grounded  faith  in  His  name, 
who  conquered  and  triumphed  over  him  upon 
his  cross. 

Youis  ever, 

W.C 

But  we  deeply  lament,  with  the  Christian  Ob- 
server, the  injudicious  application  of  his  time  at 
this  important  period.  It  seems  to  have  been 
wholly  occupied  with  devotional  exercises,  and 
writing  a  few  hymns  and  letters.  It  partook  too 
much  of  the  religion  of  the  cloister  to  preserve 
a  sound  mind  in  a  healthy  state ;  but  with  his 
unhappy  tendency  to  derangement  it  was  most 
injudiciously  associated.  In  1773,  the  death  of 
his  brother  brought  on  another  paroxysm  of  hu 
complaint,  which  rendered  the  following  five  or 
six  years  of  his  life  an  absolute  blank.  During 
its  continuance  he  became  highly  indebted  to  the 
affectionate  attention  of  Mrs.  Unwin.  On  his 
recovery  his  friends  engaged  him  as  much  as 
possible  in  literary  composition.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bull,  a  dissenting  minis- 
ter of  *Newport-Pagnell,  he  produced  his  beautiful 
translation  of  Madame  Guion's  poems ;  and  pre^ 
pared  for  press  in  the  same  year  (1780),  his  first 
volume  of  poems,  containing  Error,  Truth,  Ex- 
postulation, Hope,  Charity,  Retirement,  and 
Conversation.  The  latter,  published  by  Johnson, 
1782,  was  declared  by  the  sages  of  the  Criacal 
Review  to  be  devoid  of  all  poetry,  and  attracted 
little  general  attention. 

In  1781  lady  Austen  came  to  reside  at  Olney. 
Her  sprig^ktly  conversation  and  general  accom- 
plishments made  her  a  most  suitable  and  salutair 
companion  at  the  vicarage ;  and,  as  Hayley,  we 
believe,  has  said, 

Sent  the  freed  eagle  in  the  son  to  bask. 
And  from  the  mind  of  Cowper  drew  the  Task. 

The  poet  consulted' her  respecting  a  subject  for 
his  muse  :^  *  You  can  write  upon  any  thing,'  she 
replied,  'write  upon  this  sofa.'  He  adopted  the 
suggestion,  beginning,  as  it  would  seem,  a  spe- 
cies of  mock  heroic  description  of  the  origin  of 
that  useful  and  elegant  seal,  and  led  on  by  his 
genius  into  the  most  exquisite  natural  and  moral 
associations.  This  piece  appeared,  accompanying 
the  Tirocinium,  as  a  second  volume  of  his  poems 
in  1783.  His  character  as  a  genuine  and  nighly 
favored  son  of  the  muses  was  now  established. 
Dr.  Johnson  spoke  highly  of  his  poetic  powers, 
and  Mr.  Fox  quoted  him  in  the  house  o(  com- 
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raons.  Unhappily  for  his  future  life  and  occu- 
pations, his  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  to  whom, 
though  much  his  senior  in  years,  he  had  pro- 
mised marriage,  induced  him  to  resign  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  friendship  of  lady  Austen. 

At  about  this  period  he  commenced  his  trans- 
lation of  Homer,  which  appeared  in  1791,  in  2 
Tols.  4to ;  and,  kamediately  on  its  completion, 
accepted  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Johnson  to 
translate  the  Italian  poetry  of  Milton,  and  write 
a  commentary  on  ftll  his  works.  He  also  pro- 
jected a  new  original  poem,  called  The  Four 
Ages,  a  fragment  of  whicn  appeared  in  Mr.  Hay- 
ley's  biograpfical  volumes.  But  in  1792  a  pa- 
laiytic  seizure,  which  Mrs.  Unwin  experienced, 
gaTC  a  fatal  shock  to  his  mind,  and  all  his  literary 
undertakings  were  relinquished  the  year  ib! 
lowing.  In  1794,  by  the  good  offices  of  earl 
Spencer,  a  pension  of  £300  per  annum  was 
settled  upon  nim  by  the  crown ;  he  manifested, 
however,  no  visible  satisfaction  at  the  communi- 
cation of  this  fact.  At  this  period,  in  the  feeble 
state  of  Mrs.  Unwinds  {health,  his  cousin  lady 
Hesketh  kindly  undertook  the  management  of  his 
domestic  concerns. 

He  was  removed  from  Olney  in  1795,  together 
with  Mrs.  Unwin,  to  the  house  of  his  relative 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Tuddenham,  Norfolk. 
On  the  journey  he  walked  with  his  young  kins- 
man in  thechurch-yaid  of  Eaton,  near  St.Neot's, 
by  moon- light,  and  talked  of  the  poet  Thomson 
with  some  composure.  Soon  aher  he  visited 
another  relation  at  Mattishall,  where,  seeing  his 
own  portrait  by  Abbot,  he  clasped  his  hands  in 
an  agony'of  grief,  wishing  that  his  present  sensa- 
tions could  be  what' they  were  at  the  period  when 
he  sat  to  the  artist. 

He  had  short  lucid  intervals  in  the  summer  of 
1796,  and  in  the  course  of  1799 ;  but  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Unwin  once  more  threw  him  back  into 
gloom  at  the  close  of  the  former  year ;  and  in 
the  latter,  he  only  made  a  few  insignificant 
translations,  and  composed  his  Castaway.  Symp- 
toms of  dropsy  appeared  in  the  beginning  of 
1800,  and  brought  nim  to  the  grave  the  25th  of 
April  in  that  year,  at  Dereham. 

Few  authors  have  had  the  facts  of  their  history 
more  amply  detailed  than  Cowper.  Mr.  Hayle^ 
announces  and  spins  thei^  out  to  absolute  tedi- 
ousness;  but  he  performed  the  great  service  to 
the  public  of  establishing  the  claims  of  our  poet 
to  be  also  one  of  our  ablest  English  letter-writers. 
In  the  choice  selection  of  wordb  he  has  been  held 
to  equal  Pope;  in  wit  and  humour.  Gray,  and 
**ren  Swifr ;  while  he  is  as  free  from  all  vulgarity  as 
from  all  affectation,  and  utters  the  language  of  the 
heart  in  the  most  spirited  and  easy  style.  Of  the 
influence  of  his  peculiar  religious  sentiments  on 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  our  readers  will  arrive 
at  very  different  conclusions,  perhaps,  according 
to  their  own  respective  sentiments.  As  a  poet 
be  will  rank  to  the  latest  posterity,  we  cannot 
doubr,  with  the  first  of  our  painters  after  na- 
ture ;  and,  as  eminently,  the  bard  of  social  life. 
As  a  translator  of  Homer  he  is  rugged,  cold,  and 
often  repulsive ;  but  faithful  and  correct.  As  com- 
pared with  Pope,  he  has  been  well  said  to  have  all 
in  this  respect  that  his  predecessor  wants,  and  to 
want  all  that  grace  and  spirit  which  he  possesses. 


COWRIBS,  the  name  of  a  species  of  cyprea, 
whose  shell  is  of  a  fine  white  color  and  crimped, 
bearing  a  high  polish.  It  is  extensively  usc^  as 
money  in  India  and  Africa. 

COWRY.  The  small  shell  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  blackamoor's  tooth.    See  Cy- 

PRJEA. 

It  is  eariotts  that  ■ome  of  the  most  common  fcMsil 
tkells  are  not  now  known  in  their  recent  state  as  the 
eomua  ammonis  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  many  shells 
which  are  very  plentiful  in  their  recent  state,  as  lim- 
pets, sea-ears,  volates,  eowriet,  are  very  rarely  found 
fossil.  Darwin. 

COWSLIP.    Setf  Primula. 

COW-WHEAT.    See  Melampyrum. 

COX  (Richard),  a  learned  prelate,  was  bom 
at  Whaddon  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  1499.  He 
obtained  a  scholarship  at  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in  1519  :  he 
was  thence  invited  to  Oxford  by  cardinal  Wol- 
sey,  and  made  one  of  the  junior  canons  of  Car^ 
dinal  College.  In  1525  he  was  incorporated 
B.  D.  and  in  1526  took  the  degree  ot  M.A. 
But  his  attachment  to  the  opinions  of  Luther 
soon  rendered  him  hateful  to  his  superiors,  who 
threw  him  into  prison  on  a  suspicion  of  here^. 
Being,  however,  soon  released,  he  was  chosen 
master  of  Eton  school,  which  flourished  under 
his  care.  In  1537  he  took  his  degree  of  D.  D. 
at  Cambridge;  in  1540  was  made  archdeacon, 
and  in  1541  prebendary  of  Ely.  In  1546  he 
was  made  dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  By 
the  recommendation  of  archbishop  Cranmer,  he 
was  chosen  preceptor  to  prince  Edward  ;  on 
whose  accession  to  the  throne  he  was  sworn  of 
the  privy  council,  and  made  king's  almoner. 
In  1547  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  Oxford ; 
in  1548  canon  of  Windsor;  and  1549  dean  of 
Westminster.  Being  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  visit  the  University  of  Oxford,  his 
^eal  for  reformation  was  so  little  under  the  guh- 
dance  of  knowledge,  that  he  destroyed  a  number 
of  curious  and  valuable  books,  because  they 
were  written  by  Roman  Catholics.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  queen  Mary,  he  was  stripped  of  all 
his  preferments  and  committed  to  the  Marshal- 
sea.  Being  released,  he  immediatelv  left  the 
kingdom,  and  resided  at  Strasburg  with  his  inti- 
mate friend  Peter  Martyr.  On  the  death  of 
queen  Mary  he  returned  to  England,  was  ap- 
pointed, with  other  divines,  to  revise  the  liturgy. 
In  1559  was  preferred  to  the  see  of  Ely,  which 
he  enjoyed  upwards  of  twenty-one  years.  He 
died  22d  of  July  1581,  aged  eighty-one.  His 
works  are,  1.  Two  Latin  Orations  on  the  Dis- 
pute between  Dr.  Tresham  and  Peter  Martyr, 
ix>ndon  1549,  4to.  2.  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England;  in  compiling,' and  afterwards  cor- 
recting which,  he  was  principally  concerned. 
3.  The  Lord^s  Prayer  in  vers^  coromonlv  printed 
at  the  end  of  David's  Psalms  by  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins.  4.  Translation  of  Che  four  Gospels, 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistle  to  \iie 
Romans,  in  the  new  translation  of  the  Bible  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  5.  Resolutions  of  some 
Questions  concerning  the  Sacrament,  in  the  Col- 
lection of  Records  at  the  end  of  Burnet's  History 
of  the  Reformation.    6.  Several  Letters  to  the 
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queen  and  otiieti,  published  in  SCrype'f  Annals 

of  the  Reformation. 

COTCCOMB,  -V       From    oo<*    and 

Co'xcoMBLY,  adj,       I  comb.  The  top  of  the 

Cox'coMiCAL,  a4/- .    >head;  the  distinctive 

Cox'coMicALLYyO^v.i  ornament    ^rhich    li- 

Cox'coMBRY,  n.  s.      J  censed  fools  formerly 

wore  in  their  cap ;  a  fop ;  a  su]>erficial  pretender 

to  knowledge  or  accomplishments;  a  kmdof  red 

flower.      Coxcomblv  is  foolish;  ?ain;  in  the 

manner  of  a  coxcomb.    Coxcomical  is,  foppish ; 

conceited.  A  low  word,  unworthy  of  use,  says 

Johnson  ;  but  in  spite  of  his  censure,  the  word 

IS  still  in  use,  as  well  as  its  relation,  coxcomically. 

At  the  cockney  did  to'  the  eels,  when  the  pnt  them 
i'  the  pasty  alive  ^  she  rapt  them  o'  th'  eoxcomht  with 
a  stick,  and  cried,  Down,  wantons,  down ! 

ShaJupeare,     Kmg  Lear. 

There,  take  my  coxcomb ;  why,  this  fellow  has  ba- 
nished two  of  his  daughters,  and  did  the  third  a  bles- 
sing against  his  will :  if  thou  follow  him,  thon  must 
needs  wear  my  oomom(.  id* 

I  sent  to  her,  • 

By  this  same  eoxeomb  that  we  have  i*  th'  wind. 
Tokens  and  letters  which  she  did  resend.  Shahpemn, 

I  seofn,  qnoth  she,  thoa  coseonA  siPy, 
Quarter  or  oooncil  from  a  foe.  HvdArM. 

It  is  a  vanity  for  every  pretending  toscomb  to  make 
hnnaelf  one  of  the  party  still  with  his  betters. ' 

L'Etlnngo, 

They  overflowed  with  smart  repartees,  and  were 
only  distinguirhed  from  the  intended  wits  by  being 
called  eoMombi,  though  they  deserved  not  so  or  and*- 
loos  a  name.  JhydeM, 

Slie  is  a  most  engaging  creature,  if  she  were  not  so 
fond  of  that  damned  coseomklg  lord  of  hers. 

CWiyrsM. 

Some  are  bewildered  in  the  maae  of  schools. 
And  sone  made  ooseowth$,  natnre  meaot  but  fools. 

Pope. 

Becamse,  as  he  was  a  very  natoml  writer,  and  they 
Were  without  prejudice,  without  preposeeesion,  with, 
out  afEoctation,  and  without  the  influence  of  coj«rait. 
col,  8ens<%less  cabal,  they  were  at  liberty  to  receive 
the  impressions  which  things  naturally  made  on  their 
minds.  Dennit, 

We  should  not  deem  a  man  a  ooxeomb  for  his  dress, 
till,  by  frequent  conversation,  we  discover  a  flaw  in 
his  title.  If  he  was  incapable  of  uttering  a  bon  mot, 
the  gold  upon  his  coat  would  seem  foreign  to  his  cir- 
cumstances. A  man  should  not  wear  a  French  dress, 
till  he  could  give  an  account  of  the  best  French  au- 
thors ;  and  should  be  versed  in  all  the  oriental  lan- 
guages before  he  should  presume  to  wear  a  diamond. 

ShetuUme, 

Lord  F.  Nov,  by  all  that's  good  and  powerful, 
thou  art  an  inoomprehensive  eoxeomb — but  thou  mak- 
est  good  shoes,  and  so  111  bear  with  thee.     Sheridan. 

You  haven't  been  here,  I  believe,  since  I  fitted  up 
this  room.  Books,  you  know,  are  dke  only  things  in 
which  I  am  a  eaxounb.  /j^ 

One  hates  an  author  that's  all  author,  fellows 
In  foolscap  uniforms,  turned  up  with  ink. 

So  veiy  anxious,  clever,  fine,  and  jealous. 

One  don't  know  what  to  say  to  them,  or  think. 

Unless  to  puff  them  with  a  pair  of  bellows  ; 
Of  eosoombr^i  worst  eoxeooAt  e'en  the  pink. 

Are  preferable  to  these  shreds  of  paper. 

These  unquencbed  snuffings.  of  the  midnight  taper. 

Byrom.  Beppo, 


COY,  V.  a.  hsdj.^  OldFr.cworfuoy,  t 
Co'yish,  adj.  I  corruption ofLat  qiaAu. 
C(/YiNG,n.  s.  >The  veib,  which  is  now 
Co't  ly,  odn.  i  little,  if  at  all  in  use,  sig- 

Co'yn ESS,  n.i.  J  nifies,  to  behave  reserved. 
ly;  to  make  difficulty;  to  allure;  to  caress;  to 
pat  or  stroke.  The  adjective  coy  means,  mo- 
dest; reserved ;  shrinking  from  notice ;  receding 
from  fiimiliarities.  Coyinr,  as  a  noun,  is  food- 
ling  ,  petting.  The  rest  of  the  secondary  words 
do  not  require  elucidation. 

Ther  was  also  a  Konne,  a  pnoiesM, 
That  of  hire  smiling  was  ful  simple  and  Mf , 
Hire  gretest  othe  n'as  but  by  Seint  Eloy. 

Q^moer.    Prol.  to  CmU,  Totm. 
Sire  deik  of  Ozenforde,  our  hoste  said. 
Ye  ride  as  stiile  and  ooy  as  doth  a  maid. 
Were  newe  spoused,  sitting  at  the  bord. 

Id.  Com.  Telm. 
Of  BialacoU  she  toke  aie  hede. 
That  er  he  liveth  in  wo  and  drede. 
He  kept  him  coj/e  and  eke  prive. 

Jd.  Bomauni  of  the  Boat. 

A  fairer  baaate,  of  fnaber  hue,  beheld  I  ww 


Save  that  her  lookes  were  oojf,  and  frowaid  eke  hrr 
grace.  SMTTVf. 

Wherefore  I  woulde  yo«  wiste,  that  far  yov  cajftd 
lookes, 
I  am  no  man  that  will  be  tiapt,  nor  tangled  with  tub 
hookes.  Id. 

So  forth  they  rode,  he  feining  seemly  meith. 
And  she  cojf  lookes.  Spenter.  Faerie  Qu^m. 

"->-—  For  my  sake  hith  learned  to  apott  and  dance. 
To  «y,  to  wanton,  dally,  smile,  and  jest, 

Shahepeare.  *Vemu  and  AAmb. 
Oh  pity,  gan  she  cry,  flinUhearted  boy  ! 
^is  but  a  kiss  I  beg,  why  art  thou  csy  7  Id. 

Ill  mountebank  their  loves, 
Cojf  their  hearts  from  them,  and  pome  home  beloved 
Of  all  the  trades  in  Rome.  Id.  Coriekau. 

U  ha  coped 
To  hear  Cominint  speak.  111  keep  at  iioHie,  II 

— In  love,  scorn  isiboaght  with  groans ;  ony  looks, 
With  heart-sore  sighs ;  one  fading  moment's  mini., 
With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedieos  nighu : 

Id.   Two  Gomtleatea  of  VeniiA. 

This  said,  his  hand  he  eogrfy  snatched  away 
From  forth  Andaoos'  hand.  Ckapmam'a  Odpmtf. 

When  the  sun  hadi  wanned  the  earth  and  vtirr, 
three  or  four  male  carps  will  follow  a  female ;  and 
she  putting  on  'a  aeeming  eopaeu,  they  force  her 
through  weeds  and  flags.  Waim. 

Like  Phosbus  sung  the  no  less  am'rous  boy  : 
Like  Daphne  she  as  lovely,  and  as  cop.  WeOer. 

When  the  kind  nymph  would  eopmeu  feign* 
And  hides  but  to  be  found  again.  Dipdea, 

What,  coping  it  again ! 
Xo  more  \  but  make  me  happy  to  my  gust. 
That  is,  without  your  struggling.       U.  Kmp  Atdax. 

Retire !  I  beg  you,  leave  me. 

Thus  to  esgr  it !  > 

With  one'  who  knows  you  too  !  * 

Row^tJaae^eft- 

At  this  season  every  smile  of  the  sun,  like  thi 
tmile  of  a  My  lady,  is  as  dear  as  it  is  onooranion. 

The  NileV  cop  source.  Grut^ 
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So  pan*  M  soft,  iri«&  iireet  attxttedoii  thone 
Fiir  Ptyv&e,  kneeliag  at  the  ethereal  throne  ; 
Wea  with  coy  tfmiles  the  admiring  coort  of  Jove, 
And  wanned  the  boeom  of  onconquered  lore, 

ilOfVIII. 

In  Tain  delighted  memory  tiiee  to  raise 
My  donbtfnl  song,  and  aid  my  will  to  praise! 
In  Tain  1  nor  fancy  strike,  nor  memory  knows 
Those  little  springs  from  whence  those  joys  arose. 
Yet  come,  coy  fancy ,n-6ympathetic  maid  I 
Yes — I  will  aak«  I  will  emplore  thy  aid  : — 

SleridoM. 

COYPEL  (Anthony),  an  excellent  French 
punter,  bom  at  Paris  in  1661.  Noel  Coypel, 
Bis  fether,  being  chosen  by  M.  Colbert  to  be  the 
director  of  the  academy  at  RoDie«  he  took  An- 
thony with  him  into  Italy,  where  he  formed  his 
style  on  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters,  and 
OQ  his  return  to  France  was  made  first  painter  to 
the  duke  of  Orleans;  who  employed  him  in 
painting  the  grand  gallery  of  the  royal  palace, 
and  allowed  him  a  pension.  In  1714  he  was 
director  of  the  academy  of  painting  and  sculn- 
ture.  In  1715  he  was  made  first  painter  to  the 
French  king,  and  \vas  ennobled.  He  died  in 
1722.  M.  Coypel,  his  son,  also  excelled  in  the 
same  art. 


C(yYSTREL,n.j. 
kwk. 


A  species  of  degenerate 


One  they  might  trust,  their  common  wrongs  to 
wreak: 
The  mosket  and  the  coyrfrel  were  too  weak. 
Too  fierce  the  falcon.        Dryden't  Umd  and  Panther, 

COZ,  n.  s.    A  cant  or  familiar  word,  contrac- 
ted fi-om  cousin. 

Be  meiry,  com  ;  since  sndden  sorrow 
Serves  to  say  thos,  some  good  thing  comes  tomorrow. 

Shak^teare, 

CO'ZEN,  V.  n.  -J  Minsheu  says,  *  to  de- 
Co'zEN AGE,  n.  s.  f  ceive  or  beguile  under  the 
Co'zEN  ER,  n.  t.  i  name  or  show  of  kin- 
Co'zENiNG,  n.  s.  J  dred.'  This  derivation 
seems  to  be  more  ingenious  than  solid.  It  is 
rather  too  Swiftean.  Junius  refers  to  the  Dutch 
kooun^  to  &wn  upon,  to  sooth,  or  flatter.  The 
Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana  says,  'the  primi* 
live  is  probaby  Ang.-Sax.  costnian,  to  try,  to 
tempt.  Perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to  go  fcuther 
north,  for  the  authority  of  Serenius,  who  says 
Goth,  and  Sueth.  ^cnisa,  fiiscinari ;  ko$enf  fiasci- 
Qatar.'  It  will  hardly  be  denied,  that  many  of 
those  who  have  been  cozened,  seem  to  have  been 
fascinated,  bewitched,  by  the  cozener.  To  cozen 
is,  to  cheat;  to  trick;  to  defraud;  to  impose 
upon.  Cozenage  and  cozening  signify,  fraud; 
trick ;  cheat ;  fallacy ;  the  practice  of  cheating ; 
the  profession  of  a  cozener. 

For  he  was  scholed  by  kind  in  all  the  skill 
Of  cloae  conyeyance,  and  each  practice  ill 
Of  cooainage,  and  cleanly  knavery. 
Which  oft  maintained  hu  masters  bravery. 
Besides  he  need  snother  slippery  sleight. 
In  taking  on  himself  in  common  sight 
False  personages,  fit  for  every  tted. 
With  which  he  thouMoids  cleanly  oMMned. 

Spenaer.  Mother  Hnbbard'i  Tah. 
I«t  die  qoeen  pay  never  so  fally,  let  the  mnster- 
never  so  diligently,  let  the  deputy 


or  geaond  look  to  them  Mver  so  socadly,  y<Bt  they  en 
soMM  them  all.  IS, 

Her  liUy  hand  her  rosy  cheek  lies  under, 

CoKening  the  pillow  of  a  lawful  kiss. 

Bhahtpeate.  The  Rape  efLuoreee. 

Indeed,  Sir,  there  are  ousewsrt  abroad,  and  there- 
fore it  behoves  men  to  be  waiy.      Id,  Winter^e  Tale» 

They  say  this  town  is  full  of  eonenage. 
As  nimble  jugglem  that  deceive  the  eye. 
Disguised  cheaters.  '  Id,  Comedy  of  Erron, 

Wisdom  without  honesty  is  meere  craft  and  coMontge  ; 
and  therefore  the  reputation  of  honesty  must  first  be 
gotten,  which  cannot  be  but  by  living  well :  a  good 
lile  is  a  main  argument  Ben  Joneon't  Dueovcriet. 

There's  no  such  thing  as  that  we  beauty  call. 
It  is  mere  cosienage  all ; 
For  though  some  long  ag 
Liked  certain  colours  mingled  so  and  so. 
That  doth  not  tie  me  now  from  chasing  new. 

Suckling, 

Imaginary  appearances  oilier  themselves  to  our  im- 
patient  minds,  which  entertain  these  counterfeits, 
without  the  least  suspicion  of  their  conenage. 

GlaneHle*s  Scepsit. 

Goring  loved  no  man  so  well  but  that  he  would 
coMen  him,  and  expose  him  to  pnhlick  mirth  for  having 
been  ooMoned,  Clarendon. 

U»  that  suffers  a  government  to  be  abused  by  care- 
lessness or  neglect,  does  the  same  thing  with  him  that 
malicioosly  and  corruptly  sets  himself  to  coMen  it. 

L'Eelrange. 

Children  may  be  eomned  into  a  knowledge  of  the 
letters,  and  be  taught  to  read,  without  perceiving  it  to 
be  any  thing  but  a  sport.  Locke  cm  Education. 

What  if  I  please  to  lengthen  out  his  date 
A  day,  and  take  a  pride  to  coMcn  face.  * 

Drgden*i  Aurengxebe* 

Strange  cozenage !  none  would  live  past  years  again. 
Yet  all  hope  pleasure  in  what  yet  remain ! 
And  from  the  dregs  of  life  think  to  receive 
What  the  first  sprightly  running  could  not  give.      Id. 

But  all  these  are  trifles,  if  we  consider  the  fraud 
And  coMCnage  of  trading  men  and  shopkoepers.  Swifi, 

CQZUMEL,  a  fertile  island  of  North  America, 
forty  miles  -long  and  from  three  to  ten  wide, 
near  the  east  coast  of  Yucatan.  It  is  inhabited 
by  native  Indians ;  and  abundant  in  fowl  and 
cattle.  Cortes  touched  here  in  1519  on  his  ex- 
pedition to  Mexico,  and  was  the  means  of  li- 
Derating  Aguilar,  a  Spanish  dean,  who,  in  going 
from  Darien  to  Hispaniola,  had  been  t^en  pri- 
soner a  few  years  before  by  the  Indians.  lie 
became  the  interpreter  of  this  chief. 

COZY,  or  Cosy,  adj.  Snug;  comfortable. 
The  word  is  common  in  the  Scotch  dialect ;  and 
is  sometimes  used  in  the  £nglish,  in  familiar 
speech. 

Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  ban  an'  waste. 

An'  weary  winter  coming  fast 

An'  ooMie  here,  beneath  the  blast. 
Thou  thought  to  dwell. 

Till  crash !  the  cruel  coulter  past,  > 

Out>thro'  thy  cell.  Burm. 


CRAB,  V.  o.,  n.  #.,  &  t 
CaA'BBED,  adj. 
Cra'bbcdly,  adv. 
Cra'bbboness,  n.  t. 
Cra'bby,  adj. 
Cra'bs'-eyes,  n.  s, 
Cra'ber,  n.  t. 


1 


Ft.  crabe;  Arm. 

Crab ;    Ang-Sax. 

crabba ;  Dut.  and 

>  Germ,  krabbe; 

Swed.    krabba; 

Lat.     carabus ; 

Kapapo^.     The 


verb  si  nifies  to  sour ;  to  render  peevish  or  m«  j 
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rose.  Crab  is,  a  well-known  crustaceous  fish ; 
a  wild  apple;  a  peevish  morose  person;  an 
engine  for  lifting  heavy  weights ;  a  sign  of  the 
zodiac.  As  an  adjective  it  is  expressive  of  some- 
thing worthless  or  degenerate.  Crabbed  and 
crabby  are,  peevish;  unpleasing;  difficult;  per- 
plexing. Crabbedness  is,  sourness  of  taste,  of 
countenance,  of  manners;  difficulty.  For  Crabs' 
Eyes  and  Crabs'  Claws  see  the  following  ar- 
ticles. 

For  thin  hnsbond  armed  be  in  maille. 
The  armes  of  thy  crabbed  eloquence 
Shal  perce  bia  breat  and  eke  his  aventaille. 

Chaucer.  Cant.  Tales, 
And  first  of  al  Satnme  gave  his  sentence. 
Which  gave  to  Cupide  litel  reverence. 
But  as  a  boistous  chorie  in  his  manere 
Came  crabbidljf  with  aostrine  loke  and  chere. 

.  Hendenon.  Testament  of  Creseide, 
rherin  a  caacred  crabbed  carle  does  dwell, 
Thot  has  no  skill  of  court  nor  courtcsie, 
is'e  cares  what  men  say  of  him,  ill  or  well. 

Spenser,  Faerie  Queene, 
A  man  of  years,  yet  fresh  as  mote  appear. 
Of  swarth  complexion,  and  of  ertAbed  hoe. 
That  him  fall  of  melancholy  did  shew.  Id, 

Noble  stock 
Was  graft  with  erab  tree  slip,  whose  fruit  thou  art. 


When  roasted  erahe  hiss  in  the  bowl. 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl.  Id* 

Fetch  me  a  doien  crab  tree  sUves,  and  strong 
ones ;  these  an  bat  switched.  Jd,  Hmsry  VlII^ 

O,  she  is 
Ten  times  more  gentle  than  her  father's  crabbed ; 
And  he's  composed  of  harshness.  Id,  Tempesi, 

That  was  when 
Three  erabbed  months  had  soured  themselves  to  death. 
Ere  I  could  make  thee  open  thy  white  band. 
And  clepe  thyself  my  love.  Jd.    Winter's  Taie, 

Crabbed  age  and  yoath 
Cannot  live  together ; 
Youth  is  full  of  pleasure. 
Age  is  fall  of  care.  Id.  The  Passionate  Piigrim, 

Thns  have  I  writ,  in  smoother  cedar  tree, 
80  gentle  satires,  penned  so  easily. 
Henceforth  I  write  in  erabbed  oak  tree  rynfle. 
Search  they  that  mean  the  secret  meaning  find.  HaB, 

Those  that  cast  their  shell  Ure,  the  lobster,  the  crab, 
the  crawfish,  the  hodmandod  or  dodman,  and  the  tor- 
toise. The  old  shells  are  never  found  ;  so  as  it  is 
like  they  scale  off  and  crumble  away  by  degrees. 

Eicon's  Natural  History. 
How  charming  is  divine  philosophy ! 
Not  harsh  and  erabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose. 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute. 
And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectared  sweeto. 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns.  Milton, 

Beside,  he  was  a  shrewd  philosopher. 
And  had  read  every  text  and  gloss  over ; 
Whate'er  the  erabbedesi  author  hath. 
He  understood  b'  implicit  faith.  Hudibras. 

The  poor  fish  have  enemies  enough,  beside  such 
unnatund  fishermen  as  otters,  the  cormorant,  and  the 
oraber.  wliich  some  call  the  water-rat. 

Walton's  Angler, 

Several  persons  had,  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  store 

themselves  with  crabs' -eyes,  Boyle. 

Then  parts  the  Twins  and  Crab,  the  Dog  divides. 
And  Argo's  keel,  that  broke  the  frothy  tides.   Creech, 


Bettei  gleanings  their  worn  soil  can  boasi 
Than  the  crab  vintage  of  the  neighbouring  coast. 

DrydoL. 
Lucretius  had  chosen  a  subject  naturally  crohhed. 

Id. 
Your  erabbed  rogues  that  read  liacretios 

Are  against  gods,  you  know.  Pritr. 

The  Heaven-taught  Bards  of  whom  I  speak 
When  time  was  young,  in  crabbed  Gn^ek, 
Th'  achievements  of  celestial  legions 
Detailed  among  these  lower  regions.      Hmdde^ijrL 
But  if  more  deep  the  quarrel. 
Why  sooner  drain  the  barrel 
Than  be  the  hateful  fellow 
That's  crabbed  when  he's  mellow. 


Crab,  of  the  genus  Cancer,  LinnSMis,  is  thus 
described.  Mouth  usually  ^rnished  widi  six 
feelers  ;  mandibles  thick  and  homy  ;  eyes  two, 
distant,  elongated,  moveable,  and  comroonlv 
placed  on  peduncles ;  antennx  four,  short,  an j 
nliform,  or  setaceous,  the  inner  pair  (or  some- 
times both)  bifid  at  the  last  joint ;  legs  eight  or 
six,  and  two  chelate  claws  ;  body  somewhat 
ovate;  tail  short.  The  species  are  very  nu- 
merous^ and  have  been  suodivided  into  three 
sections. 

Sect.  I. — ^Thorax  smooth,  sides  very  entire. 
These  species  are,  1.  Grapsus, — Front  retuse, 
deflected,  and  armed  with  tour  lobes ;  body  va- 
rieeated.  (Fabricius,  Sec.)  A  native  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  where  it  is  not  very  common.  The 
color  whitish,  most  elegantly  varied  with  red. 
The  hand-claws  are  comparatively  small  aod 
rough.  2.  Mutus. — Thorax  chestnut-brown 
transversely  on  the  anterior  margin.  (Fabricius.) 
A  native  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  pos- 
terior part  of  the  body  truncated ;  hand-dam 
smooth;  arms  denticulated  beneaUi.  3.  Qm- 
dratut. — Thorax  square ;  sides  crenated ;  hand- 
claws  scabrous ;  Banksian  Cabinet.  (Fabncios.) 
A  native  of  Jamaica.  Site  large.  4.  Ruricola.— 
First  joint  of  the  legs  spinous ;  second  and  third 
with  tufts  of  hair. 

This  great  land-crab  of  the  Bahama  Islands, 
the  history  of  which  has  been  largely  detailed 
by  Sloane,  Catesby,  and  others,  may  be  thus 
abridged.  These  animals  re<rularly  march  from 
the  mountains,  their  usual  abode,  to  tlie  sea-side 
in  the  months  of  April  and  May.  At  that  time 
the  whole  ground  is  covered  with  this  band  of 
adventurers ;  and  they  direct  their  march  with 
the  utmost  precision,  never  turning  to  the  ri-ht 
or  left  for  any  obstacles  they  can  possibl?  pass 
over.  They  are  said  to  be  commonly  divided 
into  three  battalions,  of  which  the  first  consists 
of  the  strongest  and  boldest  males ;  but  tliemaio 
body  of  the  army  is  composed  of  females,  which 
never  leave  the  mountains  till  the  rain  is  set  io, 
and  then  descend  in  regular  order,  being  formed 
into  columns  of  fifty  paces  broad,  and  three 
miles  deep.  Three  or  four  days  after  this,  the 
rear  guard  follows,  a  straggling,  undisciplined 
tribe,  consisting  of  males  and  females,  but  neither 
so  robust  nor  so  vigorous  as  the  former.  The 
night  is  the  chief  time  of  proceeding,  and  if  it 
rains  by  day  they'do  not  fail  to  profit  by  the  oc- 
casion; but  when  the  sun  shines  they  halL 
When  they  are  terrified,  they  march  back  in  a 
confused  disorderly'  manner,  holding  up,  aful 
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clatteriDg  tbtnr  nippers  u^rether,  as  if  to  threaten 
those  that  disturb  them.  The^  most  commonly 
subsist  on  vegetables ;  but  if  any  of  them  by 
accident  are  maimed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
incapable  of  proceeding,  the  rest  fell  upon  and 
devour  them  upon  the  spot,  and  the'i  pursue  their 
journey. 

After  a  march  of  sometimes  two,  or  perhaps 
three  months  in  this  manner,  they  arrive  at  their 
destined  spot  on  the  sea-coast,  on  which  they 
rush  eagerly  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  let  the 
waves  wash  over  their  bodies  two  or  three  times. 
This  has  been  thought  necessary  by  some  to 
ripen  the  spawn  in  the  ovaria,  as  the  crab,  ap- 
jpearing  satisfied  with  thb  slight  bathing,  imme- 
diately retires,  and  seeks  a  lodging  on  the  land. 
Before  the  last  time  the  spawn  may  be  seen  under 
the  tail  in  bunches  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  which 
they  shake  off  into  the  water,  leaving  them  to 
the  chance  of  fortune  and  accident  to  bring  them 
to  maturity.    The  eggs  that  escape  the  shoals  of 
.  fishes  gathered  round  the  shore  are  hatched  under 
the  sand ;  and  soon  after  the  little  crabs  are  seen 
slowly   travelling  up  to  the  mountains.    The 
old  ones,  however,  have  become  so  feeble  and 
l^n  that  they  can  hardly  crawl  along,  and  are 
obliged  to  continue  in  the  flat  parts  of  the  country 
till  they  recover,   making  holes  in  the  earth, 
which  they  cover  at  the  mouth  with  leaves  and 
dirt.    They  there  throw  off  their  old  shells,  and 
remain  almost  without  motion,  for  six  days  to- 
gether, when  they  become  so  fat  as  to  be  delicious 
food.    It  is  said  they  have  then  under  their  sto- 
machs four  large  white  stones,  which  gradually 
decrease  in  proportion  as  the  shell  hardens,  and 
when  they  come  to  perfection  are  not  to  be  found. 
This  animal,  when  in  the  mountains,  subsisting 
only  on  vegetables,  seldom  ventures  out;  and  its 
habitation  being  in  the  most  inaccessible  places, 
it  remains  for  a  great  part  of  the  season  in  perfect 
security.     But  when  they  descend  into  the  flat 
country,  the  natives  destroy  thousands;  disre- 
garding their  bodies,  they  only  seek  for  the  small 
spawn  which  lies  on  each  side  of  the  stomach, 
within  the  shell,  of  about  the  thickness  of  a  man's 
thumb.     They  are  much  more  valuable  on  their 
return,  after  they  have  cast  their  shells,  for,  being 
covered  with  a  skin  resembling  soft  parchment, 
almost  every  part  except  the  stomacn  may  be 
eaten.     They  are  taken  in  the  holes,  by  feeling 
for  them  witb  an  instrument,  and  are  sought  after 
by  night,  when  on  their  journey,  by  flambeaux 
light.      Sometimes  also  they  are  caught  when 
they  take  refuge  in  the  bottoms  of  holes  in  rocks 
by  the  sea-side,,  by  stopping  up  the  mouth  of  the 
hole,  and  then  the  tide  coming  enters  the  hole, 
and  the  animal  is  drowned  in  its  retreat.    These 
crabs  are  of  various  colors ;  but  those  of  a  light 
color  are  esteemed  most,  and  when  full  in  flesh 
ire  well  tasted.    In  some  of  the  sugar  islands 
they  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  food  of  the 
poor   negroes.     5.   Padents. — Thorax   oblong, 
(vith  three  teeth  in  front ;  eyes  large  and  kidney- 
ihaped.     (Herbst.)    Body  size  of  a  horse-bean, 
jrellowish*  with  a  ferruginous  spot  in  the  middle 
>f   the   thorax.     6.  Its5uizatf.— Thorax   subro. 
;und  ;  front  on  both  sides  emarginate.   (Uerbst.) 
Mits,  Oaar  Vienneru^  Sfc.  Sfc, 
Sect.   II. — Thorax  smooth  and  cut  at  the 


sides.  The  principal  species  are,  1.  CoraUi^ 
nu$. — Thorax  obovate,  one  toothed;  front  di- 
vided into  three  lobes.  A  native  of  India,  and 
the  largest  known,  being  considerably  bigger  than 
C.  pagurus,  the  great  English  crab.  2.  Xaiva. — 
Thorax  tridentate,  front  truncated,  body  hemis- 
pherical and  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
breadth.  A  native  of  Chili.  3.  StrigoHu. — 
Thorax  smooth,  and  streaked  transversely  on  the 
sides ;  behind  tlie  eye  a  single  tooth ;  snout  de- 
flected, with  four  tubercles  before  the  tip.  4.  Pa- 
gitrm. — ^Thorax  with  nine  plaits  on  each  side, 
pincers  of  the  claws  black  at  the  tip.  Found  on 
most  of  the  rocky  shores  of  Europe,  and  is  in 
perfection  at  Christmas.  The  flesh  is  more  pa- 
latable and  wholesome  than  tliat  of  any  otner 
crab. 

Sect.  III. — ^Thorax  spinous  at  the  oack.  The 
chief  species  worthy  of  notice  are,  1.  Germa- 
nut. — ^Thorax  rough,  with  a  spine  in  the  front  and 
on  the  taiL  Found  in  the  German  sea,  and  is 
very  minute.  2.  Avritta.  —Thorax  one  spine  in 
front,  the  back  soft.     Found  in  Iceland. 

Crab,  in  ship  building,  a  sort  of  wooden  pil- 
lar, whose  lower  end  A,  being  let  down  through 
a  ship's  decks,  rests  upon  a  socket  B,  like  the 
capstem ;  and  having  m  its  upper  end  three  or 
four  holes,  at  different  heignts,  through  the 
middle  of  it,  into  which  long  bars  are  thrust, 
whose  length  is  nearly  equal  to  the  breadth  of 
the  deck.  It  is  employed  to  wind  in  the  cable, 
or  to  raise  any  other  weighty  matter  which  requires 
a  great  mechanical  power.  This  differs  from  a 
capstem,  as  not  being  furnished  with  a  drum 
head,  and  by  having  the  bars  to  go  entirely 
through  it,  reaching  ftvm  one  side  of  the  deck 
to  the  other;  whereas  those  of  the  capstem, 
which  are  superior  in  numl)er,  reach  only  about 
eight  or  twelve  inches  into  the  drum  head,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  thereof. 


( 0    o     g 


Crabs'  Claws,  in  the  materia  medica,  are  the 
tips  of  the  claws  of  the  common  crab  broken  off 
at  the  verge  of  the  black  part,  so  inuch  of  the 
extremity  of  the  claws  only  being  allowed  to  be 
used  in  medicine  as  is  .tinged  with  this  color. 
The  blackness,  however,  is  only  superficial ;  they 
are  of  a  grayish-white  within,  and  when  levi- 
gated furnish  a  tolerably  white  powder.  Crabs' 
claws  are  of  the  number  of  the  alkaline  absor- 
bents; but  they  are  superior  to  the  generality 
of  them  in  some  degree,  as  they  are  found  on  a 
chemical  analysis  to  contain  a  volatile  urinous 
salt. 

Crab  Tree,  in  botany.    See  Ptrus. 

CRACATOA,  the  most  southern  of  a  cluster 
of  islands  lying  in  the  entrance  of  the  straits  of 
Sunda  in  the  East  Indies.  Its  whole  circum- 
ference does  not  exceed  nine  miles ;  and  off  its 
north-east  extremity  is  a  small  island  forming  a 
road,  in  which  Captain  Cook  anchored,  when 
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^  Fr.  eraquer  ;  lul. 
croccluare ;  Sp.  cnur- 
tr  ;  Dut.  kraeken  ; 
Get.  kraeken ;  Gotb. 
kreckia;  Ir.  rrac.  To 
^break  into  chinks; 
to  split;  to  flaw;  to 
do  any  thing  quickly ; 
to  destroy;  tocnoe; 
to  fall  to  ruin;  to 


▼iuting  thia  island  on  his  last  voyage.  The  road 
where  the  Resolution  anchored  is  in  lat.  8^  6* 
south,  and  by  observation,  in  105°  36'  long, 
east,  by  the  time*keeper  in  104°  48'.  The  varia- 
tion of  the  compass  1°  west  On  the  full  and 
diange  days  it  is  high  water  at  seven  o'clock 
A.  M.  and  the  tide  rises  three  fiaet  two  inches 
perpendicuUur. 

CRACK,  or 

Crake,  o.  o.  fc  n.  s. 

Cra'cker,  n.  s. 

Cr&'ker,  ft.  s. 

Cra'ckle,  v.  n. 

Cra'ckling,  ».  <. 

Cra'cknel,  n.  s. 

Cr'ack-brafnei),  adj, 

Cra'ck-hemp.  n.  s. 

Cra'ck-rope,  11.  s. 
emit  a  loud  sound  suddenly ;  to  boast  ai;  to 
brag:  in  the  last  two  senses  it  was  formeriy 
written  crak.  Crack  is,  an  abrupt  disruption,  in 
which  the  parts  recede  but  a  little ;  the  chink  so 
produced ;  the  sound  made  by  a  falling,  or 
Dursting  body;  any  sudden  and  quick  sound; 
the  change  ot  tihe  voice  on  entering  into  the  state 
of  puberty ;  breach  of  chastity ;  crasiness ;  a 
crazy  man;  a  boast,  vulgarly  a  boaster  and  a 
prostitute ;  out  of  hand,  quiokly^  as,  I  will  do  it 
in  a  crack;  a  lad.  Crackle  signifies  to  make 
slight  cracks ;  to  decrepitate.  Cracker,  a  noisy 
boaster;  a  kiad  of  firework;  that  which  makes  any 
thing  crack.  Cracknel  is  a  hard  brittle  cake,  so 
calM  from  the  sound  which  it  mokes  in  being 
broken.  Cnck-bndned  denotes  craiy;  and 
crack-hemp  and  crack-rope,  deserving  of  the 
gallows. 

What  My  we  of  hem  that  beleven  on  divinales,  as 
by  fligbt  or  by  noise  of  briddee  or  of  bestes,  or  by  aorte 
of  geoiQMiic^,  by  dremes,  by  chirking  of  dores,  or 
eraekktg  of  hoaset,  by  gnawing  of  rmttee,  and  twiehe 
maner  wretchedneaae  ?  Chmieer,  (kaU,  Talet, 

The  furious  gonne,  in  bis  most  raging  yre^ 

When  that  the  boale  is  rammed  in  to  sore. 

And  that  the  flame  caanot  part  from  the  fier. 

Crocket  in  sunder.  Wjfat. 

'  He  lives/  quoth  he, '  and  boasteth  of  the  fact,   • 
Ne  yet  hath  any  knight  his  courage  crackt* 

Spenier,  Faerie  Qmmm. 

Leasings,  backbytings,  and  vain  glorious  croAei.  Id, 

So  well  she  couth  the  shepherds  entertain 
With  cakes  and  erackMU,  and  such  coontiy  cheer. 

,  li,  Sh^herd'e  Calemder, 

Of  folded  schedules  had  she  many  a  one. 
Which  she  perused,  sighed,  tore,  and  gave  the  flood  ; 
Cracked  many  a  ring  of  posied  gold  and  bone, 
Bidding  them  find  their  septdchres  in  mud. 

Shahpeare,    A  Looer't  CompUunt. 
If  I  say  sooth,  I  must, report  they  were 
As  cannons  overcharged  with  double  cra<^. 

Id,     MatAetJL 

Aad  let  US,  Polydore!  though  now  oar  voices, 
Hawe  got  the  maanish  emek,  sing  him  to  th*  ground. 

Id,    C^fmSelme, 

Love  cook,  frieadshtp  falls  off,  brMhers  divide :  in 
dties,  mutinaes}  ia  coulaMS,  disooid;  in  palaces, 
tnaeon ;  and  the  bond  crtuted  \mixt  son  and  father. 

Id.     KimgLeetr. 

Thoa  wilt  ijaanel  with  a  mm  for  ermekmg  mis, 
haviag  JM  other  itasoa  but  because  thou  haat  haml 
eyes.  Sheikepfoire,  Borneo  md  JuMei. 


And  since  her  time  are  eolUeo  eownted  bfi^. 
And  Bthiops  ol  their  swaet  complexion  CMoJL 

Id.    Law't  Labem  Lett. 
What  eracker  is  this  same  that  dea£i  our  eaxt 
With  this  abundance  of  superfloous  breath  T 

Md.  KmqJehi. 
Come  hit^jcr,  eradi4iemp. 
I  hope  I  may  chose.  Sir. 
Come  hither,  yon  rogne  : 
What,  have  you  torpH  me  T 

Id,  Tmemtg  ef  tie  Skrem. 
I  WW  ever  of  opinion,  that  the  philooopher's  stoae, 
and  an  holy  war,  were  but  the  rendecvoaa  of  cmcM 
brains,  that  wore  their  feather  in  their  heads. 

Baeem'e  Heig  Wet. 
Honour  is  like  that  glassy  babble. 
That  finds  philosophers  such  trouble 
Whose  least  part  cracked,  the  whole  does  fly. 
And  wiU  are  cracked  to  find  oot  why.        HmSbfm, 
The  bladder,  at  iu  breaking,  gave  a  great  lepoit, 
almost  like  a  cracker,  Bogit, 

The  credit  not  only  of  banks,  but  of  exchequeci, 
crodbf  when  little  eomes  in,  and  mach  goes  oat 

BrydcB, 

Caoght  her  dishevelled  hair  and  rich  attire  ; 
Her  crown  and  jewels  crackled  m  the  fire.  Id,  Aeii. 

Pay  (ribntary  craekneb,  which  he  selb  ; 
And  with  oar  offerings  help  to  raise  his  va3s. 

Id.Jmmid. 
At  length  it  woald  crack  in  aMixy  placn  ;  and  then 
enaeke,  as  they  dilated,  wooid  appear  of  a  preny  gosd, 
bat  yet  obseare  and  dark,  aky-ecionr. 

Newiem's  Opiek, 

Volcan  was  employed  in  hammering  •«  thaader. 
bolts,  that  every  now  and  then  flew  up  firoos  the  aaril 
with  dnadful  eraekt  and  flashes.  AdOtm. 

I  have  invented  projects  lor  Taknig  niUmos,  widi- 
oat  barthening  the  subject ;  bat  cannot  get  the  paiiis- 
ment  to  listen  to  me,  who  look  apoa  ate  as  a  croflft 
and  a  projector.  K 

Marrow  is  a  spedfick  in  thatecarvy  which  •ccastflm 
a  craebUty  of  the  bones  ;  in  which  case  marrow  per- 
forms its  natural  function  of  moistening  them. 

Arbuiimot  omAVmaU. 

We  have  seat  yon  an  aliswer  to  the  iU-greondstf 
sophisms  of  these  craekrhraimed  fellows.  Id,  emi  Pift* 

Sir  Balaam  now,  he  lives  like  other  folks  ; 
He  takes  his  chirping  pin^  he  cradks  his  jokes.  P0pf> 
Then  furious  he  begins  his  amrbb^ 
Drives  rattling  o'er  a  braMn  arch. 
With  squibs  and  croeJksrt  armed  to  throw 
Among  the  trembling  crowd  below.  Sm^t. 


Since  pulpits  fail,  and  soanding  booida  i 
Most  part  an  empty  ineffectual  sound. 
What  chance  that  I,  to  fame  so  little  1 
Vox  conversant  with  men  cr  ">*?«"*>??  much. 
Should  apeak  to  purpose,  or  with  better  hope 
Crack  the  satiric  thong  f  Cemptr. 

Thas  the  slight  wound  engraved  oa  glass  annealed 
Rons  in  white  lines  along  the  ladd  field ; 
Oraek  follows  crodk,  to  laws  clastic  just. 
And  die  frail  fabric  shivers  into  dust.  Denem. 

Piles  the  dzy  cedar  round  her  silvw  am. 
Bright  dimb.  U»  ««.  U..  ««««,&«.*  b«.^^ 

She's  just  like  the  French  fnut  one  erodb  for  vm- 
toe— HDade  up  of  paint  and  proverb.  Skuidae 

And  giving  up  all  notions  of  resistance. 

They  followed  close  behind  their  sable  guide, 
Whe  little  thooght  that  his  own  crodM  eutteace 
Was  on  the  noint  of  being  set  aside. 
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CRACOW,  a  city  and  republic  of  Poland, 
ntoated  at  Ihe  confluence  of  the  Vistula  and  Ru- 
dowa.  Its  castle,  and  the  wide  space  covered  bj 
its  buildings,  convey  to  a  stranger  the  impression 
of  an  extensive  city ;  but  the  place  is  thinly  in* 
habited,  the  streets  crooked,  and  the  pavements 
wretched.  It  has  three  suburbs,  one  of  which 
lies  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Vistula.  It  is 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  who  formerly  bore  the  title 
of  duke  of  SivUria.  The  cathedral  once  con- 
tained the  crown  and  regalia  of  Poland,  and  still 
possesses  the  tombs  of  2ie  ancient  Polish  kings. 
This  city  was  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  is  said  to  have  had  in  former  times  no  less 
than  70,000  inhabitants :  in  1810  only  25,736. 
The  richer,  classes  are  principaUy  German  Jews. 
It  is  wdl  situated  for  trade,  the  principil  objects 
of  which  at  this  time  are,  wood,  fish,  bungarian 
wine,  honey,  wax,  and  linen  cloth.  It  is  128 
miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Wanaw,  and  264  south  of 
Koningsberg. 

The  latest  British  traveller  who  has  given  us 
aoy  account  of  this  neighbourhood  is  Mr.  Jacob. 
He  arrived  in  this  part  of  Poland,  in  the  latter 
part  of  1825,  with  a  view  to  ascertaioing  its  re- 
sources as  a  corn-country.  See  our  article  Cork 
Laws. 

Around  the  city  of  Cracow,  he  found  an  in- 
dependent republic  of  this  name,  very  fertile,  add 
extending  on  the  Vistula  about  twenty  miles.  The 
whole  territory  contains  above  500  square  miles, 
or  320,000  English  acres,  with   100,000  inhabi- 
tants.   The  land  is  a  cUyey  loam,  requiring  three 
or  four  horses  to  plough  it,  and  yielding  wh^  well 
managed   crops  of  excellent  wheat   and  oats. 
Where  they  have  adopted  the  practice  of  sowing 
clover  between  the  com  crops,  the  produce  is  very 
abundant.     Cracow  is  its  capital. 
CRA'DLE,  V.  a.,  n.,  &  n.  s.  ^      Ang.-Saxon, 
CaA'DLE-cLOTRES,  n.  s.         Scradcl.    To  lay 
Cra'dle-time,  fi.  s.  I  in  a  cradle  >  to 

rock  in  a  cradle ;  to  lodge  as  in  a  cradle.  A 
moveable  bed  for  children  ;  infancy ;  a  case  for 
a  broken  bone;  a  frame  to  assist  in  launching  a 
ship;  an  instrument  used  by  mezzotinto  engra- 
vers ;  a  part  added  to  a  scythe  for  the  purpose 
of  gathering  the  com  into  swathes.  Cradle- 
clothes  are,  the  bed  clothes  of  a  cradle ;  cradle- 
timc  is,  infancy. 

rhe  sow  freting  the  child  right  in  the  eradel ; 
The  coke  yicalled  for  all  his  long  ladel. 

Chmucer.    Cant.  TaUi. 

»~—  Or  that  the  earth  had  rent  in  twaye, 
hod  swallowed  thee  .in  cradle  aa  thoa  laye.  SaekmUe, 

There  ahe  beholda,  with  high  aspiring  thought. 
The  cradle  of  her  own  creation, 
Emoagst  the  seala  of  angels  heavenly  wrought. 

Spemer'i  CoUn  CUmi 

He  knew  them  to  be  inelined  idtogether  to  war,  and 
therefore  wholly  trained  them  np,  even  from  their 
in  arms  and  military  ezerdses. 

Hereoles ;  whose  famons  acta  » 

We  erderiy  shaU  tell. 
Whereof  the  first,  hat  not  the  least, 

la  eradU^Hme  befel.  Wanm. 


She  had 


O  oooM  it  be  proved 
That  some  night-lripping  faiiy  had  tschangedp 
In  emUt'cUaiht,  our  children,  ^ere  they  lay. 
And  call  mine  Percy,  his  Plantagenet ; 
Then  would  J  haVb  his  Harry,  and  he  mine.  id^ 

Mis  birth,  perhaps,  some  paltry  rillage  bides, 
Aad  sets  his  cndle  out  of  foxume's  way.         Thgdsn, 

The  tears  steal  from  our  eyes,  when  in  the  street 
With  some  betrothed  rirgin's  hearse  we  meet^ 
Or  infant's  funeral,  from  the  cheated  womb 
Conveyed  to  earth,  and  eradUd  in  a  tomb.  M. 

If  they  are  suffered  from  their  eradlst  to  treat  men 
ill  and  iiidely,  because,  by  their  father's  title,  they 
think  they  have  a  litde  power  over  them ;  at  best  it 
is  ill-bred,  and,  if  care  be  not  taken,  will,  by  degrees, 
nurse  np  Uteir  natural  pride  into,  an  habitual  contempt 
of  those  beneath  them :  and  where  will  that  probably 
end,  but  in  oppmssion  and  enmttjf  f  Locke. 

The  cradle  and  ther  tomb,  alas,  so  nigh ! 

To  live  is  scarce  distinguished  from  to  die.     Prior, 

Me  let  the  tender  office  long  engage. 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age ; 
With  lenient  aits  extend  a  mother's  breath. 
Make  languor  smile,  and  saMMth  the  bed  of  death. 

Pepe. 

He  shall  be  cradled  in  my  aadent  shield,  so  famoos 
through  the  aniveraities.-  .  Arbathmoi  and  Pepe, 

No  gaudy  wreath  of  floweia  she  weaves. 
But  twines  with  oak  the  laurel  leaves. 
Thy  cradle  to  adoni.  BeaUie. 

Ah !  what  avails  the  cradle^t  damask  roof. 
The  eider  bolster,  and  embroidered  woof  1— 
Oft  hears  the  gilded  couch  unpitied  plains. 
And  many  a  tear  the  tasselled  cushion  staina ! 

Her  brood  delighted  stretch  theb  callow  wings. 
As  poised  aloft  their  pendent  cradle  swings,  Jd. 

Fast  by  his  hand  one  lisping  boy  she  led'; 
And  one  fair  girl  amid  the  loud  alarm 
Slept  on  her  kerchief,  cradled  by  her  arm«  Id, 

I  pi^  kings,  whom  worship  waits  upon 

Obsequious  from  the  cradle  to  the  throne  ; 

Before  whose  infant  eyes  the  flatterer  bows. 

And  binds  a  wreath  abnut  their  baby  brows  ; 

Whom  education  stiffens  into  state. 

And  death  awakens  from  that  dream  too  late. 

Ceojper, 

Alas !  my  babe,  if  thou  wonldst  peaceful  rest. 
Thy  srodls  must  not  be  thy  mother's  breast. 

Sieridam. 

Cradle,  in  engraving,  is  the  name  of  an  in- 
strument used  in  scraping  mezzotintos  and  pre- 
paring the  plate.  It  is  formed  of  steel,  resem- 
bling a  chissel,  with  one  sloping  side,  upon  which 
are  cut  hollow  lines  very  near  each  ottier  and  at 
equal  distances.  The  acting  part  of  this  tool  is 
made  circular,  and  the  comen  are  rounded. 
After  being  properly  tempered,  it  must  be 
sharpened  on  the  whetstone.  There  are  various 
sizes  of  this  instrument. 

Cradle,  in  ship-buildhsg,  is  a  frame  «'f  tim- 
ber, as  in  the  diagram,  raised  along  the  outside  of 
a  ship  by  tl>e  bulge,  and  is  used  to  support  the 
ship's  weight,  while  she  slides  down  the  descent 
or  sloping  passage  called  the  ways,  which  are  for 
this  purpose  covered  with  soap  and  tallow. 


1,  8ir,  a  son  for  her  ciadle,  ore  she 
for  her  bed.    Shakipeare,  Kmg  Lear, 
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CRAFT,  v.  n.&n.«.^ 
Cr'aftily,  adv. 
Cr'aftiness,  ft. ». 
Cr'aftless,  adj, 
Cr'afty,  adj. 
Cr'aftsman,  n.  t, 
Cr'aftsmaster,  n.  t. 


Ang.-Saz.  cneft ; 
Ger.  and  Swed.  krqft. 
The  idea  conveyed  by 
>'the  root  of  all  these 
words  is  that  of  power, 
strength,  excellence, 
and,     formerly,    craft 


and  its  congeners  were  used  in  a  good  as  well 
as  in  a  bad  sense ;  they  signified  strength,  skill. 
The  verb,  which  is  ob^lete,  means  to  play 
tricks ;  to  practise  artifice.  Craft  is,  manual  art, 
trade  ;  ability ;  fraud ;  cunning ;  deception ; 
cheating;  small  vessels  employed  in  trade. 
Craftily  and  craftiness  have  now  invariably  a 
sinistei  meaning ;  they  imply  cunning ;  a  want 
of  fairness.  Cratftsman  is,  an  artificer ;  a  me- 
chanic; craftsmaster  one  who  is  skilful  in  his 
trade. 

He  taketh  the  wim  in  hit  own  crafimus.  «/o6. 

For  erafi  is  all,  who  so  that  don  it  can. 

Chaucer.  CatU.   Talet. 
Though  he  can  bat  lewdely 
On  metres  and  on  riming  erafiily.  Id. 

A  prentii  whilom  dwelt  in  oar  dtie. 
And  of  a  craft  of  vitaillezs  was  he.  Id. 

How  coad  ye  wepin  so  by  craft?  (qnod  ahe) 
Male  there  soch  teris  evir  fained  be  ? 

Id.  Legends  of  PhyUie. 
o  dearly  hlui  I  boughte  my  grene  and  youthfol 
yeres. 
If  in  myne  age  I  coalde  not  fynde,  when  erafi  far 
love  appeares.  Surrey, 

What  man  so  wise,  what  earthly  witt  so  were. 
As  to  descry  the  crafty  canning  traine 
By  which  deceipt  doth  maske  in  visoor  faire  ? 

The  bashfoU  Uood  her  snowy  eheekes  did  dye. 
That  her  became,  as  polisht  yvory. 
Which  canning  erafiman  hand  hath  overlayd. 
With  fityre  vermilion  or  [mre  castory.  Id. 

Yoa've  made  fair  hands. 
Yon  and  ywa  crafU  !    YoaVo  crafted  fair. 

Shaikepeafre.    CorkXamu, 
The  iffence  is  holy  that  she  hatli  committed ; 
And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  etafi. 
Of  disobedience,  or  ondnteoos  title.  Id. 

Nay,  yott  may  think  my  love  was  crafty  love. 
And  call  it  canning.  Id,     £tM^  Jeilm, 

What  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  slaves. 
Wooing  poor  craftemem  with  the  craft  of  smiles.    Id. 
He  is  not  his  erafttmaeter,  he  doth  not  do  it  right. 

Id. 

A  poem  is  the  work  of  the  poet  ^  poesy  is  his*  skill 

or  craft  of  making  the  very  fiction  itself  of  the  work. 

BenJoMoa, 
Long  as  the  crafty  cattle  lieth  sare. 
In  the  blacke  cloade  of  hif  thicke  vomitore. 
Who  list  complaine  of  wronged  faith  or  fame. 
When  he  may  shift  it  to  another's  name.  HaU. 

One  wdald  think  that  all  mankind  had  boand  them- 
selves by  an  oath  to  do  all  the  wickedness  they  can ; 
that  t^ey  had  all  (as  the  scriptare  speaks)  "  sold 
themselves  to  sin  :"  the  difference  only  is,  that  some 
are  a  little  more  crafty  (and  bat  a  little,  God  knows) 
in  making  of  the  bargain.  Cowley. 

Before  he  came  in  sight,  the  crafty  god 
His  wines  dismissed,  bnt  still  retained  his  rod. 

Dryden. 
No  body  was  ever  so  canning  as  to  conceal  their  be- 
ing to  ;  and  every  body  is  shy  and  distrustful  of  crafty 

Locke. 


-s      Wei.  &  Celt  croig: 
I  Ang.-Sax.cpeag,which 


There  is  art  In  pride :  a  man  might  as  soon  lean  a 
trade.  Those  who  were  not  brought  np  to  it,  seldom 
prove  their  oraftnuuter.  CoUier  o»  Pride, 

What  a  resemblance  this  advice  carries  t»tbe  ora- 
tion of  Demetrius  to  his  fellow  craftemea. 

Dece^  of  Piety. 
May  he  not  craftily  infer 
The  rule  of  friendship  loo  severe. 
Which  chain  him  to  a  hated  trust ; 
Which  make  him  wretched  to  be  just  ?     Prior. 
This  gives  us  a  full  view  of  wonderful  act  and  crnjt 
in  raising  such  a  structure  of  power  and  iniquitj. 

Ayliffe. 
But  say,  in  country  life  can  craft  be  learned, 
Where  knowledge  opens,  and  exalu  the  soul  ? 

Beattie. 
There  sit,  involved  and  lost  in  curling  doads. 
Of  Indisn  fam**,  and  guszling  deep,  the  boor. 
The  lackey,  and  the  groom :  the  craftwnmn  there 
Takes  a  Lethean  leave  of  all  his  toil.  Cowper. 

CRAG,  n.j. 

Cra'gged,  adj. 

Cra'ggednness,  ft.  s.\.mean   a   rock;  Swed. 

.  dRA'GGiNESS,  n.  s.      i  krogc ,  a  collar.  Cngs 

Cra'ggy,  adj.  J  are,  in  the  first  place, 

rough,  steep,  rocks ;  the  rugged  protuberances 
of  rocks,  in  which  case,  the  VVelsh  s^ems  to  be 
the  parent  word.  Crag,  in  the  second  place, 
denotes  the  neck,  and  here  we  may  derive  it  from 
the  Swedish  and  the  kindred  dialects.  In  the 
latter  sense,  however,  it  is  now  applied  only  to  a 
neck  of  mutton,  which  is  familiarly  known  by 
the  name  of  a  crag  or  scrag.  All  the  derivatives 
from  crag  imply  steepness;  ruggedness;  being 
filled  with  prominences. 

Upon  the  whiche  also  stode 
Of  squarid  stone  a  sturdy  wall. 
Which  on  a  cra^^s  was  found  in  all. 

Chancer.     The  Rommut  of  Ae  Rom. 
Vndtr  craggy  rocks  they  have  barren  plaines. 

»>* 

Ere  long  they  come  where  that  same  wicked  wight 
His  dwelling  has,  low  in  an  hollow  cave. 
Far  undeneath  a  craggy  deff  ypight. 

Speiuer.     Faerie  Qaeeoe. 
They  looken  bigge  as  bolls  that  been  bate. 
And  bearen  the  crag  so  stiff  ond  so  state. 

Id.     ShepkerdTt  Caieader. 
And  as  mount  Etna  vomits  sulphur  oat. 
With  clifta  of  burning  crago  and  fire  and  smoke. 

It  was  impossible  to  pass  up  the  woody  and  eraggg 
hiUs,  without  the  loss  of  these  commanders. 

Raiei^'t  Emayi. 

On  a  huge  hill, 
Cragged  and  steep,  truth  stands.      CVvaftsv. 
Who  hath  disposed  but  thoa,  the  winding  w«j, 
Where  springs  down  from  the  steepy  cra^  do  beaL 

Wottm. 

The  craggedneat  or  steepness  of  that  mooataia, 
maketh  many  parts  of  it  in  a  manner  inaccessible. 

Brertttooi. 

A  lion  spied  a  goat  upon  the  crag  of  a  high  rock. 

L'&irofigt. 

Mountaineers  that  from  Secerns  came. 
And  from  the  craggy  cliffs  of  Tetxica.  Drydt^ 

The  town  and  lepnblic  of  St.  Marino  stands  on  ibt 
top  of  a  very  high  and  craggy  mountain. 

Addi$eaemllei9' 
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Oft  did  the  difis  reverberate  the  toond 
Of  parted  fragments  tumbling  from  on  high  ^ 
And  ^m  the  summit  of  that  cnxggjf  mound 
The  perching  eagle  oft  was  heard  to  cry. 
Or  on  resounding  wings  to  shoot  athwart  the  sky. 

BeaUie. 

Roand  the  dark  eragt  the  murmuring  whirlwinds 
blow. 
Woods  groan  above,  and  waten  roar  below.   Danoin, 

And  thus  a  moon  rolled  on,  and  fair  Haidee 

Paid  daily  visits  to  her  boy,  and  took 
Such  plentiful  precautions,  that  still  he 

Remained  unknown  within  his  craggy  nook. 

Byron.  Don  Juan, 

CRAIG  (John),  a  Scotch  mathematician  who 
settled  at  Cambridge  about  1680,  and  about  1685 
held  a  dispute  wit^  the  celebrated  Bemouilli  on 
the  niethcKl  of  the  quadrature  of  curved  lines, 
and  curvilinear  figures.  He  had  afterwards 
another  contest  with  that  great  mathematician  on 
a  question  in  algebra,  but  discovering  that  he  was 
wrong,  he  candidly  acknowledged  it  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Transactions.  He  wrote  several  able 
pieces  un  mathematical  subjects;  but  the  most  ex- 
traordinary one  is  entitled,  TheologisB  Christianas 
Principia  Mathematica,  first  printeid  in  1699,  at 
London,  and  at  Leipsic,  with  a  learned  preface, 
in  1756,  4to.  The  design  of  this  singular  tract 
is  to  apply  mathematical  calculation  to  the  gospel 
history ;  and  he  maintains,  on  this  principle,  tnat 
the  Christian  religion  must  end,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  chances  A.  D.  3150,  when  our 
Lord  will  make  his  second  appearance  to  judg- 
ment. The  abb^  Houteville  answered  this  tract, 
in  a  work  entitled.  The  Christian  Religion 
proved  by  Facts.  The  time  of  Craig*s  dearii  is 
not  known. 

CRAIL,  or  Caryle,  an  ancient  royal  borough 
in  the  parish  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  near  Fifeness,  with  a  small  har- 
bour. This  town  is  mentioned  by  historians  so 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  ;  and  a 
battle  was  fought  here  between  the  Danes  and  the 
Scots.  It  received  a  charter  from  king  Robert  L 
which  was  confirmed  by  new  grants  from  Robert 
IL,  queen  Mary,  James  VI.,  and  Charles  L  Tnthe 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  it  was  the  great 
rendezTOus  for  the  herring  fishery,  but  for  fifty 
years  past  has  gradually  declined.  It  consists  of 
two  parallel  streets  extending  east  and  west  along 
the  shore;  which  is  here  steep  and  high.  The 
houses  are  fallen  into  decay,  and  the  whole  town 
bears  evident  marks  of  having  seen  better  days. 
It  lies  seven  miles  south-east  of  St.  Andrews. 

CRAM,  v.a,  &  n.  Goth,  and  Swed.  krama; 
Dan;  kramme ;  Ang-Sax.  cramman.  To  stufi"; 
to  force  in  too  large  a  quantity ;  to  thrust  in  by 
force ;  to  eat  to  excess. 

With  boxes  eroimmed  ful  of  lyes. 
At  evir  vessel  was  with  lies. . 

Chaucer,  The  Bmtm  of  Pime. 

As  much  love  in  rhyme. 
As  would  be  crammed  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper. 
Writ  on  both  sides  the  leaf,  margent  and  all. 

Shahtpeero. 

Thou  hast  spoke  as  if  thy  eldest  son  should  be  a 
ibol,  whose  skull  Jove  erom  with  brains. 

Id.  Twelfih  Night, 
Vol.  VL 


You  cram  these  words  into  mine  eari,  against  the 
stomaeh  of  my  sense.  Id.   Tempeti. 

Cram  not  in  people  by  sending  too  fast  company 
after  company ;  but  so  as  the  number  may  live  well 
in  the  plantatiun,  and  not  by  surcharge  be  in  penury. 

Bacon, 

Yet  must  he  haunt  his  greedy  landlord's  hall 
With  often  presents  at  each  festival : 
With  crasnmed  capons  every  new  year's  mom.      HaU, 

Huffer,  quoth  Uudibras,  this  sword 
Shall  down  thy  false  throat  cram  that  word.  HvdabroM. 

Reading  furnishes  the  mind  only  with  materials  of 
knowledge  :  it  is  thinking  makes  what  we  read  ouis. 
We  are  of  the  ruminating  kind,  and  it  is  not  enough  to 
cram  ourselves  with  a  great  load  of  collections ;  unless 
we  chew  them  over  again,  they  will  not  give  us 
strength  and  nourishment.  Locke, 

Fate  has  erammed  us  all  into  one  lease. 
And  that  even  now  expiring.         Dryden's  Cleomencs. 

You'd  mollify  a  judge,  would  cram  a  squire ; 
Or  else  some  smiles  from  court  you  may  desire. 

King. 
But  Annius,  crafty  seer. 
Came  erammed  with  capon  from  where  PolUo  dines. 

Pops. 

As  a  man  may  be  eating  all  day,  and,  for  want  of 
digestion,  is  never  nourished ;  so  these  endless  readers 
may  eram  themselves  in  vsun  with  intellectual  food. 

WattMontheMind. 

When  the  whole  trading  interest  of  this  empire, 
erammed  into  your  lobbies,  with  a  trembling  and  anxi- 
ous  expecUtion,  waited,  almost  to  a  winter's  return  of 
light,  their  fate  from  your  resolutions.  BurAs. 

Where  it  [emulation]  is  wanting,  in  vain  shall  we 
preach  up  to  children  the  dignity  and  utility  of  know- 
ledge ^  the  true  appetite  for  knowledge  is  wanting; 
and,  when  that  is  the  case,  whatever  is  erammed  into 
the  memory  will  rather  surfeit  and  enfeeble,  than  im. 
prove  the  understanding.  Beattie, 

CRAM6E,  or  Crambo,  n.  s,  A  cant  word* 
probably  without  etymology.  A  play  at  which 
one  gives  a  word,  to  which  another  finds  a  rhyme ; 
a  rhyme. 

So  M svitts,  when  he  drained  his  skull 
To  celebrate  some  suburb  trull. 
His  similies  in  order  set. 
And  every  erambo  he  could  get.  Sw^. 

Crambe,  sea  cabbage,  searbeach  kale,  or 
sea  colewort,  in  botany :  a  genus  of  the  siliquosa 
order,  and  tetrad vnamia  class  of  pl^mts ;  natural 
order  thirty-ninth,  siliquoss.  The  four  longer 
filaments  are  forked  at  top,  with  an  anthera  only 
on  one  point  of  each ;  the  fruit  a  dry,  globose, 
and  deciduous  berry.  There  are  eight  species, 
all  herbaceous  esculents  with  perennial  roots, 
producing  annually  large  leaves  resembling  those 
of  cabbage,  spreading  on  the  ground,  with  strong 
flower-stalks  and  yellowish  flowers.  Only  one  of 
these  is  a  native  of  Britain.  It  grows  wild  on 
the  shores  of  many  of  the  maritime  counties  of 
England,  but  is  cultivated  in  many  gardens  as  a 
choice  esculent.  Its  principal  season  for  use  is 
in  April  and  May. 

CRAMER  (John  Andrew),  a  celebrated  me- 
tallurgist,  born  at  Quedlinburgh,  in  1710.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  formed  the  art  of 
assaying  into  a  system.;  and  he  composed  an  in- 
genious work  on  the  subject,  entitled  Elementa 
Artis  Docimasticee,  pubUshed  in  1739,  8vo.  He 
also  wrote  an  introduction  to  the  care  and  ma- 
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ragement  of  Forests,  with  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  the  method  of  Burning  Charcoal,  1766. 
fol.  and  the  Elements  of  IMctallurgy,  in  two  parts 
fol.    He  died  near  Dresden,  in  1777. 

Cramer  (John  Andrew),  a  German  divine  of 
some  celebrity,  was  bom  in  1713.  He  studied 
at  Leipsic,  where  he  became  a  lecturer,  and  pub- 
lished a  weekly  paper,  entitled  The  Guanlian 
Spirit.  He  commenced  preacher-in  1748,  and 
was  removed  to  Copenhagen,  as  chaplain  to  the 
court,  in  1754^  where  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  theology  in  1765;  but  was  deprived  of  his 
places  upon  the  disgrace  of  Struensee,  after  which 
ne  retired  to  Lubec.  In  1774  he  was  re-«»sta- 
blished  in  Denmark,  and  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  divinity  professor  at  Keil:  at  which 
placp  he  died  in  1788.  He  translated  into  Ger- 
man several  of  Chrysostom*s  works ;  also  Bossuet's 
Universal  History,  with  Dissertations.  He 
likewise  published  an  animated  poetic  version  of 
the  Psalms;  besides  sermons,  odes,  the  life  of 
Gillert,  and  various  miscellaneous  pieces.  His 
poems  are  held  in  great  estimation. 

CRAMERIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia order,  and  tetrandria class  of  plants :  gal. 
none :  cor.  four  petals;  the  superior  nectary  is 
trifid,  the  inferior  biphyUou:^:  seed,  is  a  dry,  mo- 
B08pennous,-and  echinated  berry.  Species  one,  a 
native  of  Japan. 

CRAMP,  t;.  a.,  n.  s.  &  a^.^     Fr.    crampe ; 

Cramp-fish,  n.  $.  fGoth.       kram; 

Cramp-iron,  n.  t.  i^Dan.    krampe  ; 

Cramp-rings,  «.«.  3Swed.   &    Ger. 

kramp.  To  pain  with  crkmps  or  twitches ;  to 
restrain ;  to  obstruct ;  to  compress  info  uncom- 
fortably narrow  bounds;  to  fasten  with  cramp- 
irons.  Cramp  is,  a  spasm  or  sudden  contraction 
of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs;  a  restriction;  a 
hindrance ;  a  piece  of  iron  bent  at  each  end,  for 
holding  together  two  bodies,  called  also  a  cramp- 
iron:  as  an  adjective,  it  signifies,  difficult;  hard 
to  be  understood.  Cramp-fish  is  the  torpedo. 
Cramp*ring  is  a  ring  worn  as  a  remedy  for  the 
cramp.  The  kmgs  of  England- were  formerly 
believed  to  have  the  power  of  blessing  these 
rings  on  Good  Friday,  so  as  to  give  to  them  me- 
dicinal virtue ! 

Bat  wel  he  felte  about  fait  hertd  crepe. 
For  every  tere  which  that  Greseide  a*terte» 
The  cramp  of  deth  to  straine  him  by  the  herte. 

Chaucer,     Troibu  a>%d  Crcteide, 

Or  beem  thy  bagpipes  ren  far  out  of  frame  ? 
Or  hath  the  cramp  thy  joints  benumbed  with  ache  ? 
Spetuer.  Shtpheri^s  Calender. 

The  aged  man  that  coffers  up  his  gold« 
Is  plagued  with  erampt,  and  gouts,  and  painful  fits  ; 
And  scarce  hath  eyes  his  treasure  to  behold. 

Shakgpeare.   The  Rape  of  Laerece, 

The  craxmp  cometh  of  contraction  of  sinews  ;  which 
is  manifest,  in  that  it  cometh  either  by  cold  or  dry- 
naii.  Baeon'i  Ifaiural  History. 

It  isunponible  to  conceive  the  number  of  inconve- 
nienciea  that  will  ensue,  if  borrowing  be  craned. 

Bacon, 

To  the  uppermost  of  these  there  should  bo  fastent^d 
a  sharp  grapple,  or  cramp  of  iron,  which  may  be  apt 
to  take  hold  of  any  place  where  it  lighu.         WUhme, 


There  are  few  hut  6nd  that  some  companies  benonb 
and  cramp  them,  so  that  in  them  they  can  neither 
speak  nor  do  any  thing  that  is  handsome. 

GkuHOe^*  Soepm. 

A  nanow  fortune  is  a  cramp  to  a  great  mind,  uui 
lavs  a  man  under  incapacities  of  serving  his  friend. 

When  the  contracted  limbs  were  cramped^erta  tliea 
A  waterish  humour  swelled,  and  oosed  again. 

Diydm't  Tiipl. 

The  antiquaries  are  for  croMpmg  their  subjects  iato 
as  narrow  a  space  as  they  can,  and  for  reducing  tks 
whole  extent  of  a  science  into  a  few  general  maxins. 

Addiaemm  lulg. 
No  more 
The  expansive  atmosphere  is  cituwyeJ  with  cold. 
But  full  of  life,  and  vivifying  soul.   Tkamaan't  ^^rmg. 

The  diversified  but  conncrted  fabric  of  universal  jw- 
tice  is  well  cramped  and  bolted  togetbrr  in  all  its 
parts.  fipfi*' 

O  that  unwelcome  voice  of  heavenly  love. 
Sad  messenger  of  merey  from  above '. 
How  does  it  grate  upon  his  thankless  enr. 
Crippling  his  pleasures  with  .the  cfump  of  fear  1 

Serj.  What's  here  ' — a  vile  croaip  hand !  I  cu- 
not see 
Without  my  spectacles. 

Att.  He  means  his  fee. 

Nay,  Mr.  Serjeant,  good  sir,  try  again.     [  Gke$  money, 

Sheridam. 

CRAMPONEE,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  given 
to  a  cross  which  has  at  each  end  a  cramp  or 
square  piece  coming  from  it;  that  from  the  arm 
in  chief  towards  the  sinister  angle,  that  from  the 
arm  on  that  side  downwards,  that  from  the  am 
in  base  towards  the  dexter  side^  and  &om  the 
dexter  arm  upwards. 

CRAME,  v.a.&n.s.  )       Anglo-Sax.  craen; 

Cra'nage,  J  Dut.  hxum ;  Sw.  kran; 

A  bird.  See  Ardea..  An  instrument  made  with 
ropes  and  pullies,  for  raising  great  weights ;  a 
syphon  for  drawing  liquor  out  of  a  cask.  Cran- 
age, from  low  Lat.  crana^itm,  signifies  a  liberty 
to  use  a  crane  for  drawing  up  wares  from  ibt 
vessels,  at  any  creek  of  the  sea  or  wharf,  unto  the 
land,  and  to  make  profit  of  it  It  signifi^  also 
the  money  paid  and  taken  for  the  same. 

Like  a  crane,  or  a  swallow,  so  did  I  chatter.  Immk. 

The  oroiM,  the  geant,  with  his  txompis'  souae. 

Chaucer,  The  AatemiU  of  Foiik$. 

And  stalking  stately  like  a  crane  did  stxyde 
At  every  step  uppon  the  tiptoes  hie. 

Speneer,  Faerie  Queent. 

That  small  infantry  warred  on  by  eranei.      MUitm, 

In  case  the  mould  about  it  be  so  ponderous  as  oot 
to  be  removed  by  any  ordinary  force,  yon  may  then 
raise  it  with  a  cnme,  IKm^ 

Then  commerce  brought  into  the  public  walk 
The  busy  merchant,  the  big  warehouse  built. 
Raised  the  strong  enme,  Thamm 

Meanwhile  they  trim  thoir  ftunee  for  lenglk  of 
flight. 
Whet  their  keen  beaks,  and  twisting  claws,  for  figbt ; 
Each  crane  the  pigmy  power  in  thought  o'ertanu. 
And  every  bosom  for  the  battle  bums.  Beattie. 

Crane,  in  ornithology,  see  AantA. 

CRANES,  in  practical  mechanics,  are  con- 
nected with  their  entire  history.  What  other  name 
can  we  give  to  those  early  triumphs  of  scientific 
mechanism,  the  engines  of  Archimedes?  To  him 
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has  been  attributed  the  theory  of  the  inclined 
plane,  the  pulley,  and  the  screw:  while  the 
machines  alluded  to,  by  which  he  annoyed  the 
Roman  anny,  astonish  modern  mechanics  with 
regard  to  their  power.  Polybius  represents  them 
as  composed  of  a  balance  and  powerful  levers, 
but  we  have  no  detailed  description  of  them.  In 
the  ancient  theatres  the  gods  descended  in  clouds 
by  means  of  some  contrivances  of  this  kind. 
Vitruvius  is  the  earliest  explicit  writer  on  the 
subject.  He  meutions  a  species  of  crane  used 
for  the  lading  and  unlading  of  vessels,  as  well  as 
for  raising  the  heavier  stones  of  a  building,  which 
was  moved  by  men  walking  within  a  wheel,  to 
which  were  itttached  pulleys,  and  on  some 
occasions  the  aid  of  the  (Capstan  was  employed ; 
but  the  jib,  or  arm  of  the  modem  crane,  seems  to 
have  been  wanting. 

Until  a  comparatively  recent^  date  all  the 
cranes  in  ordinary  use  in  this  country  were 
constructed  nearly  as  follows: — The  princi- 
pal member  was  a  strong  upright  beam  or 
arbor,  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  sus- 
tained by  eight  arms,  coming  from  the  extre^ 
mities  of  four  pieces  of  wood  laid  across,  through 
the  middle  of  which  passes  the  foot  of  the  beam. 
About  the  middle  of  the  arbor-  the  arms  met,  and 
were  mortised  into  it;  its  top  ending  in  an  iron 
pivot,  which  bore  a  transverse  piece,  advancing 
out  to  a  good  distance,  something  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  crane's  neck,  whence  indeed  the  machine 
had  its  name.  This  projecting  piece  was  com- 
monly called  the  jib  or  gibbet.  The  middle  and 
extremities  of  this  were  again  sustained  by  arms 
from  the  middle  of  the  arbor :  and  over  it  came 
a  rope  or  cable,  to  one  end  of  which  the  weight 
was  fixed ;  the  other  was  wound  about  the  spindle 
of  a  wheel,  which  when  turned  (commonly  by 
means  of  men  walking  upon  the  inside  of  the. 
rim  of  the  wheel)  drew  the  rope,  and  that  heaved 
up  the  weight;  which  inight  afterwards  be 
applied  to  any  side  or  quarter  by  the  mobility  of 
the  transverse  piece  on  the  pivot. 

These  cranes  were  usually  of  two  kinds :  in  the 
first,  called  the  rat-tailed  croTie,  the  whole 
machine  with  the  load,  turned  upon  a  strong 
axis ;  in  the  second  kind,  the  gibbet  alone  moved 
on  its  axis.  Id  both  kinds,  when  the  machinery 
was  put  in  motion  by  men  walking  within  the 
wheel,  as  was  the  almost  universal  practice,  the 
laborers  employed  were  exposed  to  extreme 
danger,  and  frequently  met  with  the  most  shock- 
ing and  fatal  accidents.  From  this  principle  of 
their  first  movement,  these  machines  have  been 
generally  called  xoalking  cranes. 

The  late  Mr.  Ferguson  invented  a  crane, 
which  has  three  trundles,  with  different  numbers 
of  staves,  that  may  be  applied  to  the  cogs  of  a 
horizontal  wheel  with  an  upright  axle;  round 
which  is  coiled  the  rope  that  draws  up  the 
weight.  This  wheel  has  ninety-six  cogs;  the 
largest  trutidle  twenty-four  staves,  the  next 
twelve,  and  the  smallest  six ;  so  that  the  largest 
revolves  four  times  for  one  revolution  of  the 
wheel,  the  next  eight,  and  the  smallest  sixteen. 
A  winch  \%  occasionally  fixed  on  the  axis  of 
either  of  these  trundles  for  turning  it;  and  is 
applied  to  the  one  or  the  other,  according  as  the 
weight  to  be  raised  is  smaller  or  larger.    While 


this  is  drawing  up,  the  ratch-teeth  of  a  wheel  slip 
round  below  a  catch  that  falls  into  them,  pre- 
vents the  crane  from  turning  backwards,  and 
detains  the  weight  in  any  part  of  its  ascent,  if  the 
man  who  works  at  tlie  winch  should  accidentally 
quit  his  hold,  or  wish  to  rest  himself  before  the 
weight  is  cgmpletely  raised.  Making  a  due 
allowance  for  friction,  a  man  may  raise  by  such 
a  crane,  from  three  times  to  twelve  times  as 
much  in  weight  as  would  balance  bis  effort  at  the 
winch,  viz.  from  ninety  to  360  lbs.,  taking  the 
average  labor. 

All  cranes  in  which  chains  are  used  should  lie 
provided  with  barrels  with  a  spiral  groove  cut  in 
them,  and  the  lower  half  of  the  chain  run  in  the 
groove.  This  was  applied  in  1789  by  Mr.  John 
Smeaton,  to  a  crane  designed  by  him,  and 
executed  at  the  Wool-quay,  Custom-house, 
and  found  to  be  a  great  advantage. 

In  1792  Mr.  James  White,  of  Chevening, 
Kent,  invented  a  crane  for  wharfs,  for  which  he 
received  the  premium  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and 
which  was  a  decided  improvement  upon  the 
walking  crane.     See  plate  Cranes,  fig.  1.    Its 
properties  are  these : — 1 .  It  is  simple,  consisting 
of  a  mere  wheel  and  axle.     2.   Its  only  friction, 
exclusive  of  the  pulleys,  is  that  on  the  two 
gudgeons  of  the  shaft ;  and  one  of  these  supports 
the  weight  of  the  wheel,  and  of  the  man  who 
works  it,  nearly  in  the  direction  of  its  point.    3. 
It  is  durable.    4.  It  is  safe,  for  it  cannot  work 
but  during  the  pleasure  of  the  man,  and  while 
he  is  actually  pressing  oif  the  gripe  lever.    5.  It 
admits  of  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  different 
powers;  and  this  variation  is  obtained  without 
the  least  alteration  of  any  part  of  the  machine. 
If  in  unloading  a  vessel,  tnere  should  be  found 
goods  of  every  weight,  from  a  few  hundreds  to  a 
ton  and  upwards,  the  man  who  does  the  work 
will  be  able  so  to  adapt  his  strength  to  each,  as 
to  raise  it  in  a  time  inversely  proportionate  to  its 
weight;    he   walking    always    with    the    same 
velocity,  as  nature  and  his  greatest  ease  may 
teach  him.    It  is  a  great  disadvantage  in  some 
cranes,  that  the  smallest  weight  must  be  as  long 
in  raising  as  the  largest,  unless  the  man  turn  or 
walk  on  with  a  greater  velocity,  which  tires  him 
in  proportion.    In  other  cranes  two  or  three 
different  powers  may  be  procured,  to  obtain 
which,  some  f^inion  must  he  shifted,  or  fresh 
handle  applied.    But  in  this  crane,  if  the  laborer 
find  his  load  so  heavy  as  not  to  permit  him  to 
ascend  without  turning,  let  him  only  move  a  step 
or .  two  towards  the  circumference,  and  he  will 
be  fully  equal  to  the  task.    Again,  if  the  load  be 
so  light  as  scarcely  to  resist  the  action  of  his 
feet,  and  thus  oblige  him  to  run  through  so  much 
space,  as  to  tire  him  beyond  necessity,  let  him 
move  laterally  towards  the  centre,  and  he  will 
soon  feel  the  place,  where  his  strength  will  sufier 
the  least  fatigue,  by  raising  the  load  in  question. 
If  left  alone,  this  crane  will  reduce  itself  to 
a  state  of  rest,  even  though  a  weight  were  sus- 
pended to  it.  The  means  are,  the  gripe  or  brake 
at  the  top,  and  its  lever,  which  stretches  across 
the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  at  the  height  of  a 
man's  breast,  when  in  an  attitude  of  treading  the 
wheel.    The  frame  of  the  crane  may  'be  oon« 
stdered  as  part  of  the  house  in  which  it  is  nlacedy 
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and  ifi  almost  unnecessary  where  such  a  crane  is 
to  be  erected  in  a  house  already  built.  In  ware- 
houses this  crane  would  be  extremely  simple  and 
cheap;  as  the  wheel,  though  of  considerable 
diameter,  occupies  but  little  room,  from  its  thin- 
pess  and  inclination.  A  slit  in  a  floor  about  two 
feet  wide,  with  a  support  above  ^nd  below  for 
the  axis,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  constitute  and 
contain  the  crane:  for  goods  may  be  stowed 
both  under  the  whole  wheel,  and  above  nearly 
half  of  it;  and  there  would  be  ample  room  to 
stow  a  large  quantity  of  goods  properly  sheltered 
from  the  weather.  Hence,  the  house  would 
diminish  the  wharf  room  much  less  than  many 
others.  One  man's  weight  alone,  applied  at  the 
extremity  ot  the  wheel,  would  raise  upwards  of 
a  ton ;  and  a  single-sheaved  block  would  double 
that  power:  and  this  wheel  will  give  as  great 
advantage,  at  any  point  of  its  plane,  as  a  common 
walking  wheel  of  equal  diameter;  as  the  incli- 
nation can  be  varied  at  pleasure.  A  represents  a 
circular  inclined  plane,  moving  on  a  pivot 
underneath  it,  and  carrying  round  with  it  the 
axis  K.  A  person  walking  on  this  plane,  and 
pressing  against  the  lever  B,  throws  off  the  gripe 
D,  by  means  of  an  iron  rod  C,  and  thus  admits 
the  plane  and  its  axis  to  move  freely,  and  raise 
the  weight  G,  by  thp  coiling  of  the  rope  F  round 
the  axis  E.  To  show  more  clearly  the  construc- 
tion and  action  of  the  lever  and  gripe,  a  plan  of 
the  circular  inclined  plane  is  added,  fig.  2; 
where  B  represents  the  lever,  D  the  spring  or 
gripe.  In  tnis  plan,  When  the  lever  B  is  in  tlie 
situation  it  now  appears  in,  the  spring  or  gripe 
D  presses  against  the  periphery  or  the  plane,  as 
shown  by  the  double  line;  and  the  machine 
cannot  move  but  when  the  lever  B  is  pressed  out 
to  the  dotted  line  H.  The  gripe  is  also  thrown 
off  to  the  dotted  line  I,  and  tne  whole  machine 
left  at  liberty  to  move.  One  end  of  a  rope  of  a 
proper  length  is  fixed  near  the  end  of  the  lever 
B,  and  the  other  end  made  fast  to  one  of  the 
uprights,  serving  to  prevent  the  lever  from 
moving  too  far,  when  pressed  by  the  man. 

In  1805  Mr.  Gilbert  Gilpin  received  the  silver 
medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  tlie  invention,  in 
fact,  of  Mr.  Smeaton,  above  alluded  to;  the 
society  appearing  ignorant  that  it  had  been  used 
before.  The  pulleys  were  in  this  machine 
grooved  to  receive  the  lower  half  of  the  alternate 
links  of  the  chain  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Mr. 
Smeaton's.  But  Mr.  Gilpin  farther  proposes, 
that  the  lower  pivot  on  which  the  vertical  arbor 
of  the  crane  turns,  instead  of  being  fixed  to  that 
shaf^  and  turning  in  a  bush  or  socket  fastened  in 
the  nether  block,  shall  be  fixed  in  that  block, 
while  a  socket  in  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  shall 
be  made  to  fit  it,  and  turn  aoout  it. 

Many  praeiical  and  scientific  men  have 
thought  highly  of  Mr.  D.  Hardie*s  crane,  of 
St.  James's  Street.  It  will  be  seen  to  be  on  the 
Tery  principle  of  tHe  modem  tread-mill. 

This  crane  is  in  fiict  the  same  kind  of  walking- 
wheel  as  is  used  in  China  for  working  at  the 
chain-pump,  in  raising  water  to  the  higher 
grounas  employed  in  the  culture  of  rice.  The 
wheel  is  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  may  vary  in 
leoffth  from  six  to  twelve  or  more  feet,  accordinff 
to  me  number  of  men  intended  to  be  employed 


in  working  it ;  on  the  outside  of  die  wheei  are 
placed  twenty-four  equidistant  steps,  after  the 
manner  of  float-boards  in  a  mill  water-wheel; 
these  are  for  the  men  to  tread  upon,  where  the 
steps  are  found  at  a  height  rather  exceeding  that 
of  the  axis,  or  just  above  the  position  where  the 
plane  of  the  steps  becomes  horizontal.  At  one 
end  of  the  wheel,  and  upon  its  axle,  is  the  crane- 
rope  barrel,  of  a  diameter  suited  to  the  draft  of 
{^oods,  and  the  number  of  men  generally  allowed. 
The  men  ascend  by  a  flight  of  steps  to  a  platfonn 
on  the  same  horizontal  plane  'as  the  axle  of  the 
wheel,  and  which  reaches  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  its  rim ;  on  this  platform  is  a  seat,  on  which 
the  men  may  rest  themselves  at  the  intervab 
between  the  operations.  On  the  general  frame- 
work which  supports  the  wheel,  there  are  placed 
above  it,  at  suitable  distances  and  convenient 
heights,  both  vertical  and  horizontal  handles  for 
the  men  to  take  hold  of  with  both  hands 
when  treading  on  the  steps;  sometimes  both 
hands  are  applied  to  the  vertical  handles ;  at 
others,  one  hand  to  a  vertical,  and  the  other 
to  a  horizontal  handle;  at  others,  both  hands  to 
the  horizontal  handles;  thus  producing  by  either 
pushing  or  liding,  or  both,  a  variety  in  the  action, 
and,  when  necessary,  a  considerable  augmenu- 
tion  to  the  force.  There  is  a  pawl  which  drops 
in  at  every  step  to  prevent  the  wheel  and  its  in- 
cumbent weignt  from  overpowering  the  men  at 
any  time;  it  has  at  its  lower  part  a  cord  with  a 
loop  to  pass  over  one  of  the  horizontal  handles, 
near  the  extremity  of  which  there  is  a  notch  suf- 
ficiently deep  to  retain  the  loop  when  drawn  into 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  pawl  to  disen- 
gage it  from  the  wheel  preparatory  to  any  ope- 
ration of  lowering.  It  is  obvious,  that  by  treading 
on  the  steps  as  they  arrive  at  the  position  ju»t 
above  the  horizontal  plane  passing  through  the 
axis,  the  men  both  ascend  and  descend  nearly  in 
the  same  vertical  direction,  of  consequence  the 
greatest  possible  velocity  is  produced  without 
any  unproductive  labor  ;  and  the  men  are  ena- 
bled to  maintain  the  action  by  raeitns  of  a  bold 
of  an  upright  handle  in  each  hand,  or  occasionailj 
to  augment  the  action  by  pushing  at  these 
handles.  Further,  by  taking  hold  of  the  hori- 
zontal handles,  each  man  can,  by  an  act  similar 
to  that  of  lifting,  augment  the  force  arising  from 
his  weight  through  all  the  degrees  from  about 
150  to  300  lbs.;  so  that  the  same  number  of  men 
can  perform  many  operations  of  raising  greater 
drafts  than  usual :  such  as  with  the  common 
walking  wheel  or  most  other  cranes  could  not  be 
accomplished  witliout  additional  men ;  and  the 
pawl  which  drops  in  each  step  provides  in  the 
most  effectual  manner  for  the  safety  of  the  men ; 
besides,  that  the  distance  between  the  edge  of 
the  platform  and  the  revolving  wheel  is  by  no 
means  large  enough  for  a  man  to  fall  through. 

Mr.  Hardie  has  likewise  contrived  a  method 
of  operating  without  a  gibbet,  in  which  he  places 
the  crane  at  the  top  of  the  warehouse  so  as  to 
allow  the  crane-rope  to  drop  directly  down  from 
the  barrel  of  the  crane  in  front  of  the  loop-holes; 
and  at  the  upper  floors,  where  the  shortness  of 
the  rope  diminishes  the  swing  of  the  goods  in  or 
out  of^  the  loop-hole,  he  has  provided  a  sliding 
floor  immediately  under  the  floor  <^  the  ware- 
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bouse,  which  one  man  draws  out  or  in,  by  pull- 
ing a  cord,  with  the  irreatest  ease,  to  receive  or 
deliver  the  goods  by  a  truck  at  the  loop-hole. 
The  part  of  the  warehouse  floor  which  is  irame- 
diatety  above  the  slidin?-floor,  consists  of  a  thin 
plate  of  cast  iron,  which  allows  the  truck  to  run 
off  the  one  on  the  other,  without  any  sensible  ob- 
struction. Thus  more  Ihan  one  man's  labor  in 
five  or  six  is  saved  by  )2[etting  quit  of  the  friction 
of  the  pulley  of  a  gibbet;  and  a  still  greater 
saving  of  labor  is  effected  by  accelerating  all  the 
movements  at  the  loop-holes. 

Mr.  Uardie*s  lowering  regulator  is  invented 
for  the  special  purpose  of  removing  the  evils  and 
dangers  attendant  upon  the  usual  practice  of 
lowering  goods  by  the  brake  and  brake-wheel. 
The  part  essential  to  this  invention  is  a  cast-iron 
box,  fixed  firmly  to  a  floor,  and  divided  into 
two  cylindrical  compartments ;  each  ten  inches 
long,  one  of  four  incFies  diameter,  and  the  other 
of  two  inches  diameter:  these  are  both  filled 
with  oil,  a  liquid  not  subject  to  any  material 
change  by  frost ;  or  they  may  be  filled  with  water 
io  summer  and  mild  weather,  and  some  spiritu- 
ous liquor  (gin  for  instance)  in  frosty  weather. 
These  two  cylinders  communicate  by  apertures 
at  their  top  and  bottom  ;  the  smaller  compart- 
ment having  a  cock  with  its  axle  passing  through 
the  side  of  the  iron  box,  guarded  by  a  stufBng- 
box,  and  a  quadrant  with  equidistant  notches 
fixed  at  its  end,  to  receive  an  iron  claw  which 
retains  the  cock  in  any  proposed  situation,  and 
shows  the  extent  of  its  apertures  when  opened. 
The  larger  compartment  has  a  piston,  with  its 
rod  passing  through  the  top  of  the  iron  box 
(guarded  here  also  by  a  stufnng-box),  and  pass- 
ing through  a  guide;'  this  rod  is  connected  with 
a  joint  moved  by  a  crank,  which  is  turned  by  a 
pinion  of  about  six  teeth,  and  this  pinion  is 
moved  by  a  wheel. of  a  size  suited  to  the  diame- 
ter of  the  barrel  of  the  crane,  and  the  weight  of 
the  goods  commonly  lowered :  this  latter  wheel  is 
fixed  to  the  axle  of  the  crane  by  a  simple  mode  of 
connexion,  which  admits  of  its  being  disengaged 
during  (he  operation  of  raising ;  it  is  also  pro- 
vided with  the  barrel-rope  and  counter-weight, 
which  are  commonly  used  for  the  purpose  of 
winding  up  the  slack  crane-rope  on  the  barrel  of 
the  crane,  to  be  ready  to  repeat  the  operation  of 
lowering. 

Now  if  the  cock  were  quite  shut,  the  oil  or 
other  liquid  confined  between  it  and  the  piston 
would  prevent  the  piston  from  moving,  and  of 
course  hinder  the  goods  hanging  from  the  wheel, 
&c.  connected  with  the  pinion  from  descending : 
but,  if  the  cock  were  opened  a  very  little,  the 
oil  would  pass  slowfy  through  it,  and  would 
therefore  allow  the  piston  to  move  up  and  down 
slowly,  and  the  goods  to  descend  slowly  also ; 
and  ill  likemanner  a  farther  opening  of  the  cock, 
will  permit  the  load  to  descend  with  a  greater 
velocity ;  thus  the  cock,  by  being  more  or  less 
opened,  gives  the  precise  velocity  desired  to  the 
descent  of  the  goods,whatever  their  weight  may  be. 
The  '*dvantages  resulting  from  these  inventions 
are  too  obvious  to  require  our  dwelling  upon 
them.  Although  the  crane  is  a  walking-crane, 
yet  it  is  free  from  the  dangers  and  disadvantages 
uf  the  common  walking-wheel ;  for  as  the  men 


walk  on  the  outside  of  the  wheel  instead  of  in- 
side of  the  rim,  they  are,  in  consequence  of  the 
adjoining  platform,  and  the  use  of  the  pawl,  free 
from  danger;  while,  during  the  whole  time  of 
their  labor,  they  can  walk  in  an  upright  posture, 
well  suited  to  tree  respiration ; ,  and  farther,  as 
they  act  at  the  extremities  of  horizontal  levers, 
their  weight  and  occasional  muscular  force  act 
with  all  the  advantages  they  can  have;  while  the 
modi^cations  they  can  make  at  pleasure  in  their 
actiQn,  will  frequently  supersede  the  necessity  of 
calling  in  any  more  men,  even  when  a  double 
load  is  to  be  raised.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  with  a  crane  of  this  construction,  any 
given  number  of  men  will  raise  at  least  twice  as 
much  in  a  day,  as  they  could  in  a  common  walking 
wheel,  or  working  at  a  capstan,  or  at  a  wheel  and 
pinion.  And  as  to  the  lowering  apparatus,  it 
possesses  a  much  higher  degree  of  perfection  in 
lowering  than  any  of  the  other  craties.  The 
means  afforded  of  regulating  it  to  lower  either 
small  or  great  weights  with '  facility,  expedition, 
and  safety,  and  without  depending  during  the 
operation  on  the  precarious  attention  and  ma- 
nagement of  a  man,  render  it  in  our  opmion  far 
preferable  to  the  hazardous  and  limited  mode  of 
lowering  goods  by  the  brake;  while,  with  respect 
both  to  safety  and  great  saving  of  labor,  it  obvi- 
ously surpasses  the  modes  of  lowering  by  the 
capstan  and  the  walking-wheel,  which  require 
nearly'  the  same  number  of  men  to  lower  that 
they  take  to  raise  any  weight. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Ferguson,  the  late  popular 
lecturer  on  mechanics,  first  suggested  the  appli- 
cation of  the  vertical  rollers  above  the  axis  or 
upper  gudgeon  of  the  jib.  These  ought  so  to  be 
placed,  that,  if  the  rope  be  stretched  close  by  their 
outermost  sides,  tlie  half  thickness  of  the  rope 
may  be  perpendicularly  over  the  upper  gudgeon 
of  the  jib;  for  then  the  length  of  the  rope,  be- 
tween the  pulley  in  the  jib  and  the  axle  of  the 
great  wheel  of  the  machine,  will  be  always 
the  same,  in  all  positions  of  the  jilf ;  and 
the  jib  will  consequently  remain  in  any  po- 
sition to  which  it  may  be  turned ;  and  they 
thus  let  the  rope  bend  upon  them  as  the  jib  is 
turned  to  either  side.  Almost  all  the  jibs  of  the 
London  warehouse  cranes  are  constructed  in  this 
manner,  the  wheel-work  being  in  the  interior  of 
the  premises. 

A  useful  crane,  connected  with  the  action  of 
a  capstan  is  in  much  use;  and  has  been  thus  de- 
scribed. At  the  extremity  of  abeam,  supported 
horizontally  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  is 
the  upper  pivot  of  a  jib  supported,  the  lower 
pivot  resting  on  a  post  fixed  in  the  ground.  The 
jib  is  formed  of  a  triangular  frame  and  perpen- 
dicular sides,  moving  upon  pivots  on  a  vertical 
axis  of  motion.  At*  an  angle  of  about  90°  or 
upwards,  a  beam  is  projected  from  near  the  up- 
per end  of  the  perpendicular  part  of  the  jib, 
and  forming  the  upper  side  of  the  triangle. 
The  third  side  is  formed  by  a  strong  brace 
projected  from  .near  the  foot  of  the  perpen- 
dicular post,  towards  the  extremity  of  the  upper 
beam.  From  this  extremity  the  weight  is 
suspended  by  a  rope  passing  over  a  pulley  :  the 
other  end  of  the  rope  is  wound  round  a  vertical 
roller  or  capstan  tnrning  on  pivots,  one  of  whichi 
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U  supported  by  the  horizontal  beam  hnt  menti- 
oned; the  other  on  a  post.  Horizontal  levers 
move  this  capstan  capable  of  receiving  as  many 
men  or  horses  as  may  be  thought  proper.  The 
power  is  sometimes  increased  by  the  application 
at  the  jib  of  additional  pulleys  or  blocks.  For  Mr. 
Heriot,  of  the  Thames  police  office,  has  been 
claimed  the  original  suggestion  of  applying  the 
hydrosutic  principle  to  cranes.  Mr.  Bramah, 
however,  it  is  clear,  first  carried  it  into  practice. 
The  hydrostatic  paradox,  in  fact,  on  which  his 
machine  is  constructed,  has  been  known  for  ages. 

The  simplest  form  of  it  is  a  machine  to  raise  a 
heavy  weight  to  a  small  height.  A  metallic  cy- 
linder, sufficiently  strong,  and  bored  cylindrical 
within,  has  a  solid  piston  fixed  into  it,  which  is 
made  perfectly  watertight,  by  a  leather  or  other 
packing,  round  its  edge.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  is  inserted  the  end  of  a  smuU  tube,  by 
means  of  which  water,  or  any  other  fluid,  may  be 
introduced 'from  a  forcing  pump.  This  pump  is 
of  course  provided  with  valves  to  prevent  the  re- 
turn of  the  water.  If  we  suppose  the  diameter 
of  the  cylinder  to  be  six  inches,  and  the  diameter 
of  the  piston  of  ,the  small  pump  or  injector  only 
one  quarter  of  an  inch ;  the  proportions  between 
the  two  surfiaces  or  ends  of  trie  pistons  will  be  as 
the  squares  of  their  diameters,  which  are  as  1  to 
24 ;  therefore  the  areas  will  be  as  1  to  576 ;  and 
supposing  the  intermediate  space  between  them 
to  be  filled  with  water,  or  any  other  dense  and 
incompressible  fluid,  auy  force  applied  to  the 
small  piston  will  operate  on  the  other  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  to  576.  Suppose  the  small  piston, 
or  injector,  to  be  forced  down,  with  a  weight  of 
20  cwt.,  which  can  easily  be  done  by  means  of  a 
lODg  lever,  the  piston  of  the  great  cylinder  would 
then  be  moved  up  with  a  force  equal  to  1  ton 
multiplied  by  576. 

Figure  2,  plate  Cranes,  represents  a  crane 
constructed  upon  the  hydrostatic  principle ;  that 
is  by  the  injection  of  water  from  a  small  pump 
into  a  large  cylinder,  which  is  fitted  with  a  pis- 
ton, having  a  rack  attached  to  it  for  the  purpose 
of  turning  a  pinion  upon  the  axis  of  a  large 
drum-wheel  or  barrel,  round  which  the  rope  is 
coiled,  and  from  thence  passes  to  the  jib.  A  re- 
presents the  jib,  made  of  iron,  and  supported 
upon  two  brackets  a,  a,  projecting  from  the  wall 
of  the  warehouse  in  which  the  crane  is  supposed 
to  be  erected.  The  rope  passes  over  the  pulley 
S,  and  down  through  holes  in  the  brackets  a, 
a,  then  turns  under  the  pulley  b,  and  comes  to 
the  lower  side  of  the  great  drum-wheel  B.  The 
pinion  C  is  fixed  on  the  same  axis  with  this,  and 
Its  gudgeons  turn  in  small  iron  frames  d,  bolted 
down  to  the  floor  of  the  warehouse.  The  pinion 
C  is  actuated  by  the  teeth  of  the  rack  D ;  and  a 
small  roller,  whose  pivot  is*  shown  at  e,  presses 
against  the  back  of  the  rack,  to  keep  its  teeth  up 
to  the  pinion.  The  rack  is  attached  to  the  piston 
D,  of  the  cylinder  E,  in  which  the  power  for 
working  the  crane  is  obtained,  llie  piston 
passes  through  a  tight  collar  of  leather  on  the  top 
of  the  cylinder  E,  which  does  not  admit  of  any 
leakage  by  the  side  of  it;  and,  therefore,  if  any 
water  is  forced  into  the  cylinder,  it  mast  protrude 
the  piston  from  it.  The  cylinder  is  supported  in 
a  wooden  frame  F,  F,  and  has  a  sraall  copper 
V^P^Sf?^  proceeding  from  the  lower  end  of  it. 


communicating  with  a  small  forcing  pump  at  h; 
this  stands  in  an  iron  cistern,  H,  whieh  contaios 
the  water,  and  sustains  the  standard  »,  for  the  cen- 
tre of  the  handle  G,  with  which  the  pump  is 
worked  by  one  or  two  men.  The  upper  extre- 
mity of  the  standard,  t,  guides  the  piston  md  ot 
the  pump  to  confine  it  to  a  vertical  motion;  /  is 
a  weight  to  balance  the  handle,  G,  of  the  pump. 
From  what  we  have  said  before,  the  operation  of 
this  machine  is  evident ;  the  power  of  the  cr- 
linder  D,  is  in  proportion  to  its  size,  compared 
with  the  size  of  the  pump ;  but,  as  it  only  acts 
through  short  limits,  tne  pinion  and  drum  B  are 
necessary  to  raise  the  weight  a  sufficient  height. 
The  operation  ot  lowering  goods  by  tliis  crane  is 
extremely  simple,  as  it  is  only  necessary  to  open 
a  cotk  at  m,  which  suffers  the  water  to  escap« 
from  the  cylinder  into  the  cistern  H,  and  the 
weight  descends,  but  under  the  most  perfect  com- 
mand of  the  person  who  regulates  the  opening  of 
the  cock ;  for,  by  diminbhing  the  aperturef  he 
can  increase  the  resistance  at  pleasure,  or  stop  it 
altogether. 

Cbanes-bill,  n.  s.  From  crane  and  bill. 
An  herb.  See  Geranium.  A  pair  of  pinoen 
terminating  in  a  point,  used  by  surgeons. 

CRANGANORE,  a  town  and  district  of  India, 
in  the  country  of  Cochin,  situated  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  with  an  irregular  fortress,  bailt  by 
the  Portuguese.  Jews  are  said  to  have  been 
found  in  good  circumstances  at  Cmiganoreso 
early  as  A.D.  490.  In  1505  the  Portuguese 
erected  a  fortress  here,  of  which  the  Dutch  ob- 
tained possession  in  1663.  The  diocese  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  Cranganore,  ei- 
tends  from  Mount  Dilly  towards  Cochin.  Most 
of  the  inland  churches,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Nestorian  community,  are  included  in  it,  and  the 
see  comprehends  eighty-nine  churches.  In  1789 
the  Dutch  sold  Cranganore  to  the  rajah  of  Tni- 
vancore.  But  Tippoo  disputing  their  right  to 
dispose  of  it,  a  war  ensued  between  him  and  the 
rajah ;  who  being  powerfully  supported  by  the 
British  and  their  allies,,  the  iiizam  of  the  Deccan, 
and  the  Mahrattas,  Tippoo  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  ceding  one  naif  of  his  dominions  to 
the  confederate  powers,  and  to  pay,  in  1792, 
above  three  crores  of  rupees  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  Cranganore  is  twenty-four  mil« 
north  by  west  of  Cochin,  and  fifty-eight  S.S.  W 
of  Calicut. 

CRANIOLARIA,  in  botony,  a  genus  of  the 
angiospermia  order,  and  didynamia  class  of 
plants ;  natural  order  fortieth,  personata? :  cjil. 
double,  the  under  one  tetraphyilous,  the  upper 
one  a  monophyllous  spatha :  cor.  of  the  tube  very 
long :  CAPS,  almost  the  same  with  that  of  the  mar- 
tynia.  There  are  two  species,  both  natives  of  hot 
climates. 

CRANIOLOGY.  See  Phrenology,  its  more 
modern,  and  said  to  be  its  more  proper  name. 
We  only  fear  that,  before  the  period  of  our  ar- 
riving at  that  article,  the  scrence  will  have 
evaporated. 

CRANIUM, ».  a.  Lat.    The  skull. 


In  woands  made  by  contnsion,  when  the  c 
a  little  naked,  you  ought  not  presently  to  opwd  ia 
doaails  ;  for  if  that  contused  flesh  be  veil  digested, 
the  bone  will  Incarn  with  the  wound  without  mocb 
difficulty.  IVivman't  S^ryery 
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Cbanium,  the  skull.    See  Anatomy.    The 
word  comes  from  the  Greek  Kpavcov,  of  gpavocj 
galea,  a  helmet :  because  it  serves  to  defend  the 
brain  like  a  head-piece.     Pezron,  however,  de- 
rives Kpavtov  from  the  Celtic  cxen,  because  of  its 
roundness. 
CRANK,  V.  n.,  «.  s.  &  adj.^       Etymologists 
Cra'nkle,  V,  n.  &».  *.        f  differ  greatly  as 
Cra'nkles,  n.  s.  i  to  the  etymon  of 

Cra'nkness,  n.  t.  y  crank,  and  some 

of  their  guesses  are  abundantly  absurd.  Per- 
haps the  root  of  crank  and  crankle  may  be  found 
in  the  Swedish  verb  kranka,  to  violate ;  to  in- 
iringe.  To  crank  and  to  crankle  signify^  to  nin 
in  and  out ;  to  run  into  windings ;  to  break  into 
unequal  surfaces  or  angles,  y^ich  may  be  con-, 
sidered  as  a  violating,  or  inirmging  upon,  the 
circumjacent  parts.    Shakspeare  makes  Hotspur 

«y» 

See  how  this  river  comet  me  erankittg  in, 
jind  cats  me  from  the  best  of  all  my  land 
A  huge  half  moon,  a  monstrous  caatle  oat. 

Shaktpeare,  Henry  IV, 

A  crank  is,  any  bending  or  winding  passage ; 
a  conceit,  formed  by  twisting  a  word  in, 
any  manner ;  the  end  of  an  iron  axis  turned 
square  down,  and  s^i^in  turned  square  to  the  first 
turning  down ;  so  that  on  the  last  turning  down 
a  leather  thong  is  slipt,  to  tread  the  treadle- wheel 
about.  As  an  adjective,  crank  is,  healthy ; 
sprightly  ;  from  the  Dutch  onhranky  says  Skinner, 
which  means  not  sick,  but  Serenius  refers  it  to 
Goth,  kranger,  bold,  daring.  A  ship  is  also  said 
to  be  crank,  when  by  the  form  of  its  bottom, 
or  from  being  too  much  loaded  above,  it  is  liable 
to  be  overset.  Crankles  are,  inequalities;  an- 
gular prominences. 

And  for  the  house  is  erenclid  to  and  firo. 
And  hath  so  quent^  wayis  for  to  go. 
For  it  is  shapin  as  the  mase  19  wrought, 
Therto  have  I  a  remedy  in  my  thought. 

Cfuateer.  Tke  Legende  of  Ariadne, 

So  many   taming  eratkes  these  have,  so  many 
CTOokea.  Spenter.  FaerU  Queene. 

They  looken  bigge,  as  bulls  that  ben  bate^ 

And  bcaren  the  crag  so  stiff  and  so  state 

As  cocke  on  his  dunghill  crowing  cranke.     Sjmuer. 

I  send  it  through  the  rivers  of  your  blood. 
Even  to  the  court,  the  heaVt  to  the  seat  o'  tlie  brain  ; 
And  through  the  cranks  and  ofnces  of  man. 
The  strongest  nerves,  and  small  infrriour  veins. 
Prom  me  receive  that  natural  competency. 
Whereby  they  live.  SfuJupeare,  Cortolantu. 

Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 

Jest  and  youthful  jollity, 

Quibs  2U3d  cranks,  and  w*anton  wiles. 

Nods  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles. 

Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek. 

And  love  to  live  rn  dimple  sleek.  Jtftbon. 

Old  Vaga's  stream, 
Forced  by  the  sudden  shock,  her  wonted  track 
Fonock,  and  drew  her  humid  train  aslope, 
CranMmg  her  banks.  PhUips, 

In  plying  down  the  river,  the  Resolution  was  found 
to  be  very  crank,  which  made  it  necessary  to  put  into 
Sheemess  in  order  to  remove  this  evil,  by  makii^ 
some  alteration  in  her  upper  works.       Cook*s  Voyage. 

CRANMER  (Thomas),  a  celebrated  reformer 
and  martyr  of  the  Reformation,  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  Cra&mer,  Esq.,  of  Aslacton,  in  Notting- 


hamshire, where  he  was  bom  in  1489.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  afterwards  be- 
came fellow;  but  vacated  his  fellowship,  and 
quitted  the  college,  on  his  marriage.  On  the 
death  of  his  wife  he  was  re-admitted.  In  1523  he 
took  the  degree  of  D.D.  and  was  made  theologi- 
cal lecturer  and  examiner.  The  plague  being  now 
at  Cambridge,  he  retired  to  the  house  of  a  rela- 
tion at  Waltham  Abbey,  where,  meeting  with 
Fox  the  king's  almoner,  and  Gardiner  the  secre- 
tary, he  expressed  an  opinion  concerning  the 
great  question  of  Henry  VIII.'s  marriage,  which 
was  ie)>orted  to  the  king.  This  was,  that,  instead 
of  disputing  about  the  validity  of  the  marriage 
with  Catharine,  they  should  reduce  the  matter  to 
this  simple  question, '  Whether  a  man  may  marry 
his  brother's  wife  or  not  V  When  the  king  was 
told  of  it,  he  exclaimed,  <  This  fellow  has  got  the 
right  sow  by  the  ear;'  sent  for  him  to  court,  and 
made  him  one  of  his  chaplains.  He  was  also  di- 
rected to  G#mpose  a  vindication  of  the  intended 
divorce;  and  sent  to  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
to  dispute  the  matter  with  the  divines  of  those 
countries.  At  Nuremberg  Cranmer  married  a 
second  wife.  Returning  to  England  in  March 
1 533,  he  was  consecrattKl  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury;  in  May  following  he  pronounced  the  sen- 
tence of  divorce  between  tne  king  and  queen ; 
and  soon  after  married  the  amorous  monarch  to 
Ann  Boleyn.  Being  now  at  the  head  of  the 
church,  he  exerted  himself  in  the  business  of  the 
Reformation.  The  Bible  was  translated  into 
English,  and  monasteries  were  dissolved  princi- 
pally by  his  means.  In  1536,  the  royal  conscience 
again  requiring  his  assistance,  he  divorced  the 
king  from  Ann  Boleyn.  In  1537  he  visited  his 
diocese,  and  endeavoured  to  abolish  the  super- 
stitious observation  of  holidays.  In  1539  he  and 
some  of  the  bishops  fell  under  the  king's  displea- 
sure, because  they  would  not  give  their  consent 
in  parliament  that  the  monasteries  should  be  sup- 
pressed for  the  king's  sole  use.  He  also  strenu- 
ously opposed  the  act  for  the  six  articles  in  the 
house  of  lords,  speaking  three  days  against  it; 
and,  upon  its  passing,  sent  away  his  wife  into 
Germany.  In  1540  Ive  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  inspecting  into  matters  of  religion, 
and  explaining  some  of  its  chief  doctrines.  The 
result  of  their  commission  was  the  book  entitled 
A  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  for  any 
Christen  Man.  Aftet  Lord  Cromwell's  death 
(in  whose  behalf  h?  had  written  to  the  king)  he 
retired  and  lived  in  great  privacy.  In  1541  he 
gave  orders  for  taking  away  superstitious  shrines ; 
and,  exchanging  Bishopsbourn  for  Bekesboura, 
united  the  latter  to  his  diocese.  In  1542  he  pro- 
cured the  '  Act  for  the  advancement  of  true  re- 
ligion and  the  abolishment  of  the  contrary,'  which 
moderated'  the  rigor  of  the  six  articles.  The 
king  continued  .afterwards  to  protect  him  from 
his  enemies;  and  at  his  death  appointed  him 
one  of  the  executors  of  his  will,  and  one  of  the 
regents  of  the  kingdom.  In  1546  he  crowned 
Edward  VI.  during  whose  short  reign  he  pro- 
moted the  Reformation  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power;  and  was  particularly  instrumental  in 
composing,  correcting,  and  establishing  the 
liturgy.    He  assisted  abo  in  compiling  the  thirty  • 
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nine  articles,  tin  1553  he  opposed  the  settlement 
of  the  crown  upon  lady  Jane  Grey,  though  at 
lasty  through  importunity,  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  consent  to  it.  Upon  queen  Mary's  accession, 
he  was  committed  to  the  Tower;  partly  for  his 
connexion  with  the  attempt  of  lady  Jane,  and 
partly  for  the  public  offer  he  had  made  of  justi- 
fying openly  the  late  religious  proceedings.  Some 
of  his  friends  advised  him  to  fly,  but  he  refused. 
In  the  ensuing  parliament  (November  3)  he  was 
attainted,  and  found  guilty  of  high  treason.  In 
April,  1554,  he  was  removed  witli  Ridley  and 
Latimer  to  Oxford,  for  a  public  disputation  with 
the  papists ;  in  which,  as  in  most  similar  cases, 
it  was  already  decided  by  the  higher  powers  who 
was  to  obtain  the  victory.  On  the  20th  of  April, 
two  days  after  the  close  of  these  disputations, 
Cranmer  and  the  two  others  were  brought  before 
the  commissioners,  and  asked.  Whether  they 
would  subscribe  to  popery  ?  which  they  unani- 
mously refusing,  were  condemned  as  heretics. 
From  this  sentence  the  archbishop  tappealed  to 
the  just  judgment  of  the  Almighty ;  and  wrote  to 
the  council,  giving  them  an  account  of  the  dispu- 
tation, and  desiring  the  queen's  pardon  for  his 
treason,  which  it  seems  was  not  yet  remitted. 
Some  of  his  friends  petitioned  the  queen  in  his 
behalf ;  reminding  her  that  he  had  once  preserved 
her  in  her  father's  time,  by  his  earnest  interces- 
sions. All  solicitations,  however,  were  ineffectual; 
and  the  archbishop  being  degraded  and  most  ig- 
nominiously  treated,  was  at  last  flattered  and 
terrified  into  an  insincere  recantation  and  renun- 
ciation of  the  Protestant  feith.  But  this  triumph 
was  not  sufficient  to  gratify  the  pious  vengeance 
of  the  Romanists.  On  the  24th  of  February, 
1556,  a  writ  was  signed  for  his  being  burnt  at 
the  stake ;  and,  on  the  24th  of  March,  he  was 
brought  to  St.  Mary's  church,  and  placed  on  a 
kind  of  stage  over  against  the  pulpit,  where  Dr. 
Cole  was  appointed  to  preach  a  sermon  on  the 
occasion.  While  Cole  was  haranguing,  Cranmer 
evinced  great  inward  emotion ;  frequently  lifting 
up  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  shedding 
tears.  At  the  end  of  the  sermon,  when  Cole  de- 
sired him  to  make  an  open  profession  of  his  faith, 
as  he  had  promised  he  would,  he  first  prayed  in 
the  most  fervent  manner;  then  made  an  exhorta- 
tion to  the  people  present,  not  to  set  their  minds 
upon  the  world,  to  love  each  other,  and  to  be 
charitable.  After  this  he  made  a  confession  of 
his  faith,  beginning  with  tlie  creed,  and  concluding 
with  these  words  :  *  And  I  believe  every  word  and 
sentence  taught  by  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  his 
apostles  and  prophets,  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments.— ^And  now,'  added  he, '  I  come  to  the  great 
thing  that  so  much  troubleth  my  conscience, 
more  than  any  thing  I  ever  did  or  said  in  my 
whole  life;  and  that  is,  the  setting  abroad  a 
writing  contrary  to  the  truth,  which  I  here  now 
renounce,  as  things  written  with  my  hand  con- 
trary to  the  truth  which  I  thought  in  my  heart ; 
and  written  for  fear  of  death,  and  to  save  my  life 
if  it  might  be :  that  is,  ail  such  bills  and  papers 
which  I  have  written  or  signed  with  my  hand 
since  my  degradation,  wherein  I  have  written 
many  thinn  untrue.  And  forasmuch  as  my 
hand  offended,  writing  contrary  to  my  heart,  my 
band  shall  first  be  punished ;  for,  may  I  c:me  to 


the  fire,  it  shall  lie  first  bunled.  As  for  the  pope 
I  refuse  him,  as  Christ's  enemy  and  antichrist* 
with  all  his  false  doctrine.  And  as  for  the  sacra- 
ment, I  believe  as  I  have  taus^ht  in  my  book 
against  the  bishop  of  Winchester.'  Thunder- 
struck with  this  unexpected  declaration,  lord 
Williams  and  the  papists  around  admonished  him 
not  to  dissemble.  'Ahl'  replied  he,  'since  I 
lived  hitherto,  I  have  been  a  hater  of  &1sehood, 
and  a  lover  of  simplicity,  and  never  before  this 
time  have  I  dissembled,'  and  wept  again.  Go 
this  the  party  round  the  stage,  being  admonished 
by  Cole  from  the  pulpit  to  stop  the  heretic's 
mouth  and  take  him  away,  pulled  him  down,  and 
hurried  him  to  the  place  of  execution,  near  Baliol 
College.  Here,  |>eing  fastened  with  his  shin  to 
the  stake,  and  pressed  to  agree  to  his  former  re- 
cantation, he  answered,  stretching  forth  his  right 
hand, '  This  is  the  hand  that  wrote  it,  and  there- 
fore it  shall  first  suffer  punishment.'  Fire  being 
applied  to  him,  he  plunged  his  right  hand  into 
the  flame,  and  held  it  there  unmoved  (except  that 
he  wiped  his  fiaice  with  it  once)  till  it  was  con- 
sumed ;  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  *  This  hand 
hath  offended ;'  and  often  repeating,  '  This  un- 
worthy right  hand.'  The  fire  increasing,  he  soon 
expired,  never  moving  or  crying  out ;  bat  keep- 
ing his  eyes  raised  towards  heaven,  and  repeating 
more  than  ouce,  '  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit' 
His  heart  is  said  to  have  been  found  unoonsumed 
among  the  ashes.  Mr.  Gilpin  says,  <  he  left  be- 
hind him  a  widow  and  children ;  but  as  he  al- 
ways kept  his  fiimily  in  obscurity  for  pradential 
reasons,  we  know  little  about  them.  They  had 
been  kindly  provided  for  by  Henry  VI H  ;  who, 
without  any  solicitation  from  the  primate,  gave 
him  a  considerable  grant  from  the  abbey  of  Wal- 
beck,  which  his  fiimily  enjoyed  af^er  his  decease. 
King  Edward  VI.  made  some  addition  to  his 
private  fortune ;  and  his  heirs  were  restored  ia 
blood  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.'  The  same  writer  well  observes, 'The 
character  of  the  archbishop  has  been  equally  the 
subject  of  exaggerated  praise,  and  of  undesenred 
censure.  The  most  inaefensible  parts  of  it  are, 
the  readiness  with  which  he  sometimes  concurred 
in  the  unjostifiable  proceedings  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  the  instances  wherein  he  showed  himself  to 
be  actuated  bv  intolerant  principles.  But  the 
cause  animated  him.  With  the  illegality  of  the 
king's  marriage,  he  endeavoured  virtually  to  es- 
tablish the  insufficiency  of  the  pope's  dispensa- 
tion ;  and  the  latter  was  an  argument  so  near  his 
heart,  that  it  seems  to  have  added  merit  to  the 
former.  We  cannot  indeed  account  for  his  em- 
barking so  zealously  in  this  business,  without 
supposing  his  principal  motive  was  to  free  his 
country  from  tne  tyranny  of  Rome,  to  which 
this  step  very  evidently  1^.  So  desirable  an  end 
would  in  some  degree,  he  might  imagine,  sanctify 
the  means.'  One  of  the  most  honorable  actions 
of  his  life  was  the  firm  stand  that  he  nude 
against  the  six  articles.  This  act  was  so  strongly 
supported  by  the  king,  that  even  the  Protestants 
in  parliament  made  little  opposition  to  it.  Bot 
Cranmer  opposed  it  with  great  zeal  and  steadi- 
ness. '  The  good  archbishop,'  says  Mr.  Gilpin, 
'  never  appeared  in  a  more  truly  Christian  iighi 
than  on  this  occasion.   In  the  midst  of  so  general 
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a  defection,  he  alone  made  a  stand.  Three  days 
be  maintained  his  ground,  and  baffled  the  argu- 
ments of  all  opposers.  But  argument  was  not 
their  weapon,  and  the  archbishop  saw  himself 
obliged  to  sink  under  superior  power.  ^Jen^y 
ordered  him  to  leave  the  house.*  The  primate 
refused :  '  It  was  God's  business,*  he  saia,  '  and 
not  roan*s.'  And  when  he  could  do  no  more,  he 
boldly  entered  his  protest.  Such  an  instance  of 
fortitude  is  sufficient  to  wipe  off  many  of  those 
courtly  stains  which  have  fastened  on  his 
memory.'  His  behaviour  in  the  case  of  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  also  was  truly  magnanimous.  He  was 
indeed  remarkable  for  the  placability  of  his  tem- 

fer,  and  for  showing  kindness  to  those  by  whom 
e  had  been  greatly  injured.  Hence  it  is  men- 
tioned in  Shakspeare's  Henry  VIII.,  as  a  com- 
mon saying  concerning  him : 


-'  Do  my  Lord  of  Canterbury 


Bttt  one  shrewd  turn,  and  he*s  your  friend  for  ever.* 

Of  the  learning  of  archbishop  Cranm'er,  Mr. 
Gilpin  remarks  that  *  it  was  chiefly  confined  to 
his  profession.  He  had  applied  himself  in  Cam- 
bridge to  the  study  of  tne  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages ;  which,  though  esteemed  at  that  time 
as  Sie  mark  of  heresy,  appeared  to  him  the  only 
sources  of  attaining  a  critical  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures.  And  he  bad  so  accurately  studied 
canon  law,  that  he  was  esteemed  the  best  cano- 
nist in  England.  He  was  a  sensible  writer, 
rather  nervous  than  elegant.  His  writings  were 
entirely  confined  to  (be  great  controversy  which 
then  subsisted,  and  contain  the  whole  sum  of  the 
theological  learning  of  those  times.' 

Dr.  Southey  says  of  his  death,  *  Of  all  the 
martyrdoms  during  this  great  persecution,  this 
was  m  all  its  circumstances  the  most  injurious  to 
the  Homish  cause.  It  was  a  manifestation  of  in- 
veterate and  deadly  malice  towards  one  who  had 
borne  bis  elevation  with  almost  unexampled 
meekness.  It  effectually  disproved  the  argument 
on  which  the  Romanists  rested,  (hat  the  con- 
stancy of  our  martyrs  proceeded  not  from  confi- 
dence in  their  faith,  and  the  strength  wliich  they 
derived  therefrom ;  but  from  vain  glory,  the  pride 
of  consistency,  and  the  shame  of  retracting  what 
they  had  so  long  professed.  Such  deceitful  rea- 
soning could  have  no  place. here:  Cranmer  had 
retracted ;  and  the  sincerity  of  his  contrition  for 
that  sin  was  too  plain  to  be  denied ;  too  public  to 
be  concealed;  too  memorable  ever  to  be  for- 
gotten. The  agony  of  his  repentance  had  been 
seen  by  thousands ;  and  tens  of  thousands  had 
witnessed  how,  when  that  agony  was  past,  he 
stood  calm  and  immoveable  amid  the  flames ;  a 
patient  and  willing  holocaust ;  triumphant,  not 
over  his  persecutors  alone,  but  over  himself,  over 
the  mind  as  well  as  the  body^  over  fear,  and 
weakness,  and  death.' 

CRA'NN Y,  n.  *.  J      Fr.  cren;  Latin  crena; 

Cra'nnied,  adj.  (  Kpi|vjf.  A  chink ;  slit ; 
fissure.    Full  of  chinks. 

Rerealing  day  throngh  erery  cfomiy  spies. 
And  seems  to  point  her  out  where  she  sits  weeping. 
Shahtpeare.   The  Rape  of  Luerece, 

A  wall  it  is,  as  I  wonld  hav«  yoa  think, 
Tliat  had  in  it  a  crwmiod  hole  or  chink. 

id.  Minmmmer  Nightt  Dream. 


The  eye  of  the  nndentaading  is  like  the  eye  of  th^ 
sense ;  for  as  yoa  nay  see  great  objeets  through  snkall 
erammiee  or  holes,  so  yoa  may  see  great  axioms  of 
nature  througb  small  and  contemptible  instances. 

Baoon't  Natural  Hiatory. 

A  very  fair  fruit,  and  not  unlike  a  citron ;  but 
somewhat  rougher  diopt  and  crainmei,  vulgarly  con- 
ceived the  marks  of  Adam's  teeth. 

firoi0iie'«  Vtdgar  Erroun, 
And  therefore  beat  and  laid  about, 
To  find  a  cra$my  to  creep  out.  ffwUbrae* 

In  a  firm  building  the  cavities  ought  not  to  be  filled 
with  rubbish,  but  with  brick  or  stone,  fitted  to  the 
crammet.  Drydmu 

Within  the  soaking  of  water  and  springs,  with 
streams  and  currents  in  the  veins  and  eranmei, 

Burnet's  Theory, 

He  skipped  from  room  to  room,  ran  up  stairs  and 
down  suin,  from  the  kitchen  to  the  garrets,  and  he 
peeped  into  every  eranity.      •  Arbutkaot'a  John  BuUm 

The  light  of  the  moon  may  gleam  unexpectedly 
through  a  crannjf,  and,  where  it  falls  on  the  brokoa 
pavement,  form  an  appearance  not  unlike  a  human 
face  illuminated,  or  a  naked  human  body,  which  the 
peasant,  whose  chance  it  is  to  see  it,  may  readily  mis- 
take for  a  ghost,  or  some  other  tremendous  being. 


For  'tis  a  truth  well  known  to  most. 
That  whatsoever  thing  is  lost. 
We  seek  it,  ere  it  come  to  light. 
In  every  cuumjf  but  the  right.  Cewper, 

CRANTARA,  among  the  ancient  Britons, 
was  a  sort  of  military  signal  used  for  collecting 
the  distant  and  scattered  warriors  to  the  standard 
of  their  chief.  It  was  generally  a  stick  burnt  at 
the  end  and  dipped  in  the  blood  of  a  goat,  which 
was  sent  by  a  swift  messenger  to  the  nearest 
hamlet,  where,  being  delivered  in  silence,  it  was 
understood  to  denounce  destniction  by  fire  and 
*sword  to  all  who  did  not  obey  the  summons,  and 
was  carried  with  great  rapidity  from  village  to 
village. 

GRANTOR,  a  Greek  philosopher  and  poet, 
bom  at  Solos  in  Gilicia.  lie  left  his  native 
country  and  went  to  Athens,  and  there  studied 
with  Polemon  under  Xenocrates.  He  was  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  Pla- 
tonic sect;  and  was  the  first  who  wrote  com- 
mentaries upon  Plato's  works.  He  flourished 
about  A.  A.  C.  270. 

GRANTS,  n.s.  Icel.  krans;  Swed.  krant ; 
Dutch  krants;  Ger.  kranz.  Garlands  carried 
before  the  coffin  of  a  maiden,  and  suspended 
over  her  grave. 

Yet  here  she  is  allowed  her  virgin  erantt. 
Her  maiden  strewmente,  and  the  bringing  home 
Of  bell  and  burial.  Shakipeare,  Hamlet. 

GRAPE,  n.  s.  Ft.  crefpe,  cripe ;  Ital.  criipo  ; 
low  Lat.  arpa,  A  thin  stuff*,  loosely  woven,  of 
which  the  dress  of  the  clergy  is  sometimes  made^ 
and  which  is  also  used  in  mourning  dresses.  In 
the  quotation  fromGowper,  it  signifies  the  mask, 
generally  a  piece  of  crape,  worn  by  robbers,  to 
prevent  their  being  recognised. 

And  proud  Roxana,  fired  with  jealous  rage. 
With  fifty  yards  of  erape  shall  sweep  the  stage. 

SufifU 
To  thee  I  offcen  called  in  vain. 
Against  that  assassin  in  erape.  Id, 
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Tb  from  high  life  hi^  chaneten  an  drawn  ; 
A  saint  in  ertqae  is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn.  Pops. 

O  innocent,  compared  with  hearts  like  these. 
Crape,  and  cocked  pistol,  and  the  whistling  ball 
Sent  through  the  traveller's  temples  !  Cowpgr. 

Crape  is  made  of  raw  silk  gummed  and 
twisted  on  the  mill;  woven  without  crossing, 
and  much  used  in  mourning.  Crapes  are  either 
craped  (i.  e.  crisped),  or  smooth.  The  silk 
destined  for  the  first  is  more  twisted  than  that 
for  the  second ;  it  being  the  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  twisting,  especially  of  the  warp,  which 
produces  the  crisping  given  it  when  taken  out  of 
the  loom,  steeped  in  clear  water,  and  rubbed 
with  a  piece  of  wax  for  the  purpose.  Crapes 
are  all  dyed  raw.  The  invention  of  this  stuff 
came  originally  from  Bologna ;  but  Lyons  was 
long  said  to  have  had  the  chief  manu&cture  of 
it.  History  tells  us,  that  St.  Bathilda,  queen  of 
France,  made  fine  crape  (crepa)  of  gold  and 
silver,  to  lay  over  the  body  of  St.  Eloy.  Binet 
says,  this  crepa  was  a  frame  to  cover  the  body  of 
the  saint;  but  others,  with  reason,  lake  it  to  have 
been  a  transparent  stuff,  through  which  the  body 
might  be  seen;  and  that  this  was  the  crepa 
whence  our  word  crape  was  formed. 

CRA'PLE,  n.  s.  Ger.  krappeln,  to  seize ;  Ang.- 
Sax.  grip^n,  to  gripe.  An  obsolete  word,  of  &e 
same  &mily  with  grapple,  signifying  a  claw. 

Soone  as  they  did  the  monstrous  Scorpion  vew. 
With  ugly  ereefie*  crawling  in  their  way. 
The  dreadful!  sight  did  them  so  soro  affhiy. 
That  their  well  knowen  courses  they  forwent. 

8pen»er.     Faerie  Queene. 
CRATULA,  n.  s.  '^    LaX.crapida;  cpat^oXiy. 
Cra'pulence,  n.  s,  >  Intoxication  ;    sickness, 
Cra'pulous,  adj.    3  produced   by  intemper- 
ance.    Drunken ;  sick  from  drunkenness. 
The  drunkard  now  supinely  snores. 
His  load  of  ale  sweats  through  his  pores. 
Yet  when  he  wakes,  the  swine  shall  find 
A  crapula  remains  behind.  Cotton, 

CRASH,  V.  a.,  v,n.  &  n.  s. )      Fren.  ecraser; 

Cra'shing,  «.  s.  &  flijf.  J  Ger.  rmaehen  ; 
Goth,  hreua.  Dr.  Johnson  supposes  the  word 
to  be  formed  from  the  thing,  in  which  he  agrees 
with  Skinner.  To  make  a  loud,  sharp,  compli- 
cated noise,  as  if  many  things  were  falling  or 
breaking  at  once;  to  break  or  bruise.  Crash, 
and  crashing,  are  loud  sudden' mixed  sounds,  as 
.of  many  things  broken  at  the  same  time.  Abrupt 
and  dissonant  sound  is  always  in\pUed  by  these 
words. 

There  sliall  be  a  great  eroMng  from  the  hills. 

Zeph.  i.  10. 

Senseless  Ilium, 
Seeming  to  feel  this  blow,  with  flaming  top 
Stoops  to  his  base  ;  and,  with  a  hideous  crash. 
Takes  prisoner  Pyrrbus'  car.    Shahspeare,  Bamiet. 

Moralizing  sat  I  by  the  hasard-table :  I  looked  upon 
the  uncertainty  of  riches,  the  decay  of  beauty,  and 
the  craeh  of  worlds,  with  as  much  contempt  as  ever 
Plato  did.  Pope. 

When  convulsions  cleave  the  labouring  earth. 
Before  the  dismal  yawn  appears,  the  ground 
Trembles  and  heaves,  the  nodding  houses  crasft. 

Smttht 


.  When  sudden,  darting  down  the  depth  of  heaven, 
F&eroe  on  th'  expecting  foe  the  cranes  are  driven. 
The  kindling  frenzy  eyexy  bosom  warms. 
The  region  echoes  to  the  citwA  of  arms. 

Now  they  reach  thee  in  their  anger : 
^re,  and  smoke,  and  hellish  clangur 
Are  around  thee,  thou  World's  Wonder ! 
Death  .is  in  thy  walls  and  under. 
Kow  the  meeting  steel  first  clashes  ; 
Downward  then  the  ladder  crasAer, 
With  its  iron  load  all  gleaming. 
Lying  at  its  foot  blaspheming ! 

Bifrm.     The  Drformed  Tramtfemei. 

CRASHAW  (Richard),  an  English  poet,  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  William  Crashaw ;  was  educated 
at  the  Charter-House,  London,  and  afterwards 
sent  to  Pembroke  Hsdl  and  Peterbouse,  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  fellow  of  the  latter  college, 
and  in  both  distinguished  himself  for  his  Latin 
and  English*  poetry.  He  was  afterwards  ejected 
from  his  fellowship,  with  many  others,  for  deny- 
ing the  covenant ;  and,  at  last,  became  a  Roman 
Catholic.  Ue  went  to  Paris,  in  hopes  of  re- 
commending himself  to  some  preferment  there ; 
but,  being  a  mere  scholar,  fell  into  great  dis- 
tress, which  tlie  poet  Cowley  relieved  in  164$, 
and  recommendea  him  to  queen  Henrietta  Ma- 
ria, then  residing  at  Paris.  Obtaining  her  pa- 
tronage, he  travelled  into  Italy,  became  secretaiy 
to  a  caidinal  at  Rome,  and  at  last  one  of  ti« 
canons  of  the  rich  church  oi  Loretto,  where  he 
died  about  1664.  Before  he  left  England,  he 
wrote  some  poems,  entitled.  Steps  to  the  Temple, 
&c. ;  afterwards  others,  called  The  Delights  of 
the  Muses,  Carmen  Deo  Nostro,  &c.  Ue  is  said 
to  have  excelled  in  five  languages,  besides  bii 
mother  tongue,  viz.  Hebrew^  Greek,  Latin, 
Italian,  and  Spanish. 

CRA'SIS,  n.  s.  Kraffic.  Temperalufe;  con- 
stitution arising  fWrnn  the  various  properties  of 
hamors. 

The  fancies  of  men  are  so  immediately  diversified 
by  the  individual  cram,  that  every  man  owns  sotac- 
thing  wherein  none  is  like  him.  GlomOf. 

A  man  may  be  naturally  inclined  to  pride,  lust,  aud 
anger ;  as  these  inclinations  are  loonded  in  a  peeaU«r 
cram  and  constitution  of  the  blood  and  aphnls.  SaeA, 

CRASS,  adj.  -j       Old  Fr.  cratse;  Lat 

Cra'ssimejct,  fi.s.  f  crossftf.    Gross;  coarse; 


Cra'ssitude,  n.  *.  J  heavy  ;    _thick  ;     dull ; 
Cra'ssn ESS,  n.  s.      *  sti    ' " 
gross;  thick;  dull. 


stupid.     That  which  is 


They  must  be  but  thin,  as  a  leaf,  or  a  pieoe  of 
paper  or  parchment ;  for,  if  they  have  a  greater  crsi- 
tUude,  they  will  alter  in  their  own  body,  though  they 
spend  not.  Beooa. 

The  Dead  Sea,  which  vomiteth  up  bitumen,  if  of 
that  cramtude,  as  living  bodies,  bound  hand  and  fbot, 
cast  into  it,  have  been  borne  up,  and  not  sunk. 

BooonV  Nmtm^  Hi^erj^ 

Iron,  in  aquafortis,  will  fsll  into  ebollition,  with 
noise  and  emication ;  as  also  a  erast  and  furaid  eshir 
lalion,  caused  from  the  combat  of  the  sulphur  of  irofi 
with  the  acid  and  nitrous  spirits  of  aitnafovtis. 

Bfimm'e  Vwi^ar  Srtem*. 

Kow,  as  the  bones  are  prindpally  here  intended,  so 
also  all  the  other  solid  parts  of  the  body,  that  zxt 
made  of  the  same  crwsioiail  of  seed,  most  be  here  in< 
dnded.  /.  SmA. 
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The  ethereal  body  eontractt  cratmui  and  imparity 
by  the  lame  degrees  as  the  immaterial  feculties  abate 
in  their  ezerciae.  (HanoiUe, 

The  terrestrial  matter  carried  by  wen  into  the  sea, 
is  itistained  therein  partly  by  the  greater  eramtudt 
and  giavity  of  the  sea^water,  and  partly  by  its  oon- 
»tant  agitation.  Woodward, 

Metalt  ate  intermixed  with  the  common  terrestrial 
matter,  lo  as  not'to  be  diacoverable  by  human  indus- 
try; or,  if  discoverable,  so  diffixsed  and  scattered 
amongst  the  cranar  and  more  unprofitable  matter,  that 
it  would  never  be  possible  to  separate  and  extract  it. 
U,     Natural  HiOory. 

.  CRASSULAy  lesser  orpine,  a  g^nus  of  the 
peotagynia  order,  and  pentandria  class  of  plants; 
natural  order  thineentn,  succulentae :  cal.  pen- 
taphyllous :  the  petals  five,  with  five  nectarife- 
rous scales  at  tbe  base  of  the  germen :  caps. 
five.  There  are  sixty-nine  species,  all  natives 
of  warm  climates.  Several  of  them  are  culti- 
rated  in  this  country,  but  require  the  assistance 
of  artificial  heat  for  their  preservation.  They 
rise  from  one  foot  to  six  or  eight ;  and  are  orna- 
mented with  oblong,  thick,  succulent  leaves,  and 
funnel-shaped  pentapetalous  flowers  of  a  scarlet, 
white,  or  greenish  color.  They  arc  propagated 
by  off-sets^  qr  cuttings,  and  must  be  potted  in 
light  sandy  compost,  retained  in  a  sunny  part  of 
the  green-house  all  winter,  and  very  sparingly 
watered.  In  summer  they  may  be  placed  in 
the  full  air  in  a  sheltered  place,  and  in  dry  wea- 
ther watered  twice  a- week. 

CRASSUS  (M.  Lidnius),  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man, sumamed  the  Rich,  on  account  of  his 
ODulence,  which  he  is  said  to  have  obtained  by 
educating  slaves  and  seUing  them  at  a  high  price. 
The  cruelties  of  Cinna  obliged  him  to  leave 
Rome,  and  he  retired  to  Spain  for  eightmonths. 
After  Cinna's  death  he  passed  into  Afnca  and 
Italy,  where  he  ingratiated  himself  with  Sylla. 
When  the  gladiators,  with  Spartacus  at  their 
head,  had  spread  universal  alarm  in  Italy,  and 
defeated  some  of  the  Roman  generals,  Crassus 
was  sent  against  them.  A  battle  was  fought/ in 
which  he  slaughtered  12,000  of  the  slaves,  put 
an  end  to  the  war,  and  was  honored  with  an 
ovation  at  his  return,  lie  was  soon  after  made 
consul  with  Pompey,  A.U.C.  682,  and  in  this 
high  office  displayed  his  opulence,  by  entertain- 
ing the  populace  at  10,000  tables.  He  was  af- 
terwards censor,  and  formed  the  first  triumvirate 
with  Pompey  and  Cssar.  Crassus  never  imitated 
the  ambitious  conduct  of  his  colleagues,  but  was 
satisfied  with  the  province  of  Syria,  which  pro- 
mised to  be  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth. 
He  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  hastened  to  make 
hiniself  master  of  Parthia,  but  was  betrayed  in 
his  march  by  the  delay  of  Artavasdes,  king  of 
Armenia,  and  the  perfidy  of  Ariamnes.  Surena, 
the  Parthian  general,  met  him  in  a  large  plain, 
&nd  a  battle  was  fought,  in  which  20,000  Ro- 
mans were  killed,  and  10,000  taken  prisoners. 
The  darkness  of  tfie  niglit  favored  the  escape  of 
the  rest ;  and  Crassus,  forcefd  by  the  mutiny  and 
turbtilence  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  treachery  of 
his  guides,  trusted  himself  to  the  general  of  the 
enemy,  en  pretence  of  proposing  terms  of  accom- 
modation, and  was  killed.  His  head  was  cut  ofiP, 
^d  sent  to  Orodes,  who  poured  melted  gold 


down  his  throat.  Though  avancrous,  he  was  at- 
tached to  philosophy,  and  his  knowledge  of  his- 
tory is  said  to  have  been  extensive. 

CRASTINA'TION,  n.  s.  From  Lat.  crat,  to- 
morrow.   Delay. 

CRATiEGUS,  wild-service  tree,  hawthorn, 
&c.,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  digynia  order,  and 
icosandria  class  of  plants ;  natural  order  thirty- 
sixth,  pomaces :  cal.  quinquefid :  the  petale 
five ;  the  berry  inferior,  dispermous.  There  are 
twenty-three  species,  all  of  the  tree  and  3hrub 
kind,  hardy  and  deciduous.  Those-  most 
valuable  for  economical  and  ornamental  pur- 
poses in  gardening  are  the  following:  1.  C. 
aria  theophracti,  the  white-leaf-tree,  is  a  native 
of  most  of  the  cold  countries  of  Europe.  It 
grows  to  about  twenty  feet,  and  has,  even  in 
winter,  though  naked  of  leaves,  a  fine  straight 
stem,  with  smooth  branches,  spotted  with  white. 
At  the  end  of  them  are  the  buds,  swelled  for  the 
hext  year's  shoot.  In  spring,  tbe  oval  leaves 
look  delightfully,  having  their  upper  sorfoce  green, 
and  the  lower  white.  They  are  unequally  ser- 
rated, about  three  inches  long,  and  haif  as  wide. 
Several  strong  nerves  run  from  the  roid-rib  to 
the  border,  and  they  are  placed  alternately  on 
the  branches,  which  appear  as  if  powdered  with 
the  finest  meal.  The  flowers  are  produced  at 
the  end  of  the  branches  m  May  ;  they  are  white, 
grow  in  Urge  bunches,  having  mealy  foot-stalks, 
and  are  succeeded  by  red  berries,  which  are  ripe 
in  autumn.  2.  C.  coccinea,  the.  Virginian  aza- 
role,'  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Canada,  and  of 
about  equal  height  The  stem  is  robust,  and 
covered  with  a  light-colored  bark.  Each  sepa- 
rate flower  is  large,  but,  as  fow  of  them  grow 
together,  the  umbels  they  form  are  rather  small. 
They  come  out  in  May,  and  are  succeeded  by 
large  dark-red-colored  fruit,  which  ripens  late 
in  the  autumn.  The  varieties  of  this  species 
are,  the  pear-leaved  thorn;  the  plum-leaved 
thorn,  with  very  long  strong  spines,  and  large 
fruit ;  the  plum-leaved  thorn,  wit!)  short  spines 
and  small  fi-uit.  3.  C.  eras  galli,  the  cockspur 
thorn,  also  a  native  of  Virginia  and  Canada,  and 
of  similar  appearance;  rises  with  an  upright 
stem,  irregularly  sending  forth  branches,  which 
are  smooth,  and  of  a  brownish  color,  spotted 
thinly  with  small  white  spots.  It  is  armed  with 
thorns  that  resemble  the  spurs  of  cocks.  In 
winter  the  leaf-buds  appear  large  and  turgid. 
In  summer  the  leaves  are  oval,  angular,  serrated, 
smooth,  and  bend  backwards.  Tbe  flowers  are 
succeeded  by  a  large  bright-red  frait.  The  prin- 
cipal varieties  are,  the  cockspur  hawthorn  with 
many  thorns ;  the  cockspur  hawthorn  with  no 
thorns;  the  cockspur  with  eatable  finit.  4.  C. 
oxycantbus,  the  hawthorn,  or  white-thorn,  grows 
naturally  all  over  Europe,  in  the  state  in  which 
we  usually  see  it,  it  is  nothing  better  than  a  tall, 
uncouth,  irregular  shrub ;  but  trained  up  as  a 
standard,  it  swells  to  a  large  timber  size,  with 
a  tall  stem  and  a  full  spreading  head.  The 
standard  hawthorn,  whether  we  view  its  flowers 
in  the  spring,  its  foliage  in  the  summer,  or  its 
finit  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  is  one  of  the 
most  ornamental  plants,  standing  singly,  that 
can  be  scattered  over  a  park  or  lawn.  Of  this 
species  there  are  the  following  varieties:  the 
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large  scarlet,  the  yellow,  the  white,  the  maple- 
leaved,  and  the  double-blossomed  hawthorns: 
and  the  Glastonbury  thorn.  The  scarlet  haw- 
thorn is  exceedingly  large,  oblong,  perfectly 
smooth,  and  of  a  bright  scarlet.  The  yellow  haw 
is  a  fine  plant.  The  buds  are  of  a  fine  yellow, 
and  the  truit  is  of  the  color  of  gold.  The  tree 
retains  its  fruit  all  wintier.  It  was  originally 
brought  from  Virginia,  is  greatly  admired,  and 
no  collection  of  hardy  trees  should  be  without 
it  White  hawthorn  hardly  ever  grows  to  the 
height  of  the  common  hawthorn,  and  the  fruit  is 
small.  Maple-leaved  hawthorns  grow  to  nearly 
twenty  feet  high,  and  have  very  few  thorns.  The 
leaves  are  large,  resembling  those  of  the  maple, 
and  are  of  a  whitish-green.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  large  bunches  in  June,  and  are 
succeeded  by  remarkable  fruit,  of  a  shining  red, 
which  looks  beautiful  in  winter.  Double-blos- 
somed hawthorn  produces  a  full  fiower,  and  is 
one  of  the  sweetest  ornaments  in  the  spring. 
These  beautiful  double  flowers  come  out  in 
large  bunches  in  May,  and  the  tree  often  appears 
covered  with  them.  Glastonbury  thorn  differs 
in  no  respect  from  the  common  hawthorn,  ex- 
cept that  it  sometimes  flowers  in  winter.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  the  staff  of  Joseph 
of  Arimathea,  who,  according  to  tradition,  at-  * 
tended  bv  eleven  companions,  came  over  into  Bri- 
tain, and  founded  the  first  Christian  church  in 
this  isle.  As  a  proof  of  his  mission,  he  is  said 
to  have  stuck  his  staff  into  the  ground,  which 
immediately  shot  forth  and  bloomed.  This  tree 
is  pretended  to  have  blossomed  on  Christmas- 
day  ever  since ;  but  Hanbury  says,  in  fine  sea- 
sons they  will  sometimes  be  in  blow  before 
Christmas,  sometimes  they  afford  their  blossoms 
in  February,  and  sometimes  it  so  happens  that 
they  will  be  out  on  Christmas-day.  5.  C  to- 
mentosa,  the  gooseberry-leaved  Virginia  haw- 
thorn, grows  to  about  seven  or  eight  feet.  The 
branches  are  slender,  and  closely  set  with  sharp 
thorns.  The  leaves  are  cuneiform,  oval,  ser- 
rated, and  hairy  underneath.  The  flowers  are 
small,  and  of  a  white  color ;  they  are  produced 
from  the  sides  of  the  branches  about  the  end  of 
May,  and  are  succeeded  by  yellow  fruit,  which 
ripens  late  in-  autumn.  There  is  a  variety  of  this 
called  the  Carolina  hawthorn,  which  has  longer 
and  whiter  leaves,  larger  flowers  and  fruit,  and 
no  thorns.  6.  C.  viridis,  the  green-leaved  Vir- 
ginia hawthorn,  has  the  stem  and  branches  al- 
together destitute  of  thorns.  The  leaves  are  lan- 
ceolate, oval,  nearly  trilobate,  serrated,  smooth, 
and  green  on  both  sides.  The  flowers  are  white, 
moderately  large,  come  out  the  end  of  May,  and 
are  succeeided  by  a  roundish  fruit,  which  ripens 
late  in  autumn.  All  the  different  species  are 
propagated  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  beds  of  fresh, 
light,  rich  earth ;  and  the  varieties  are  continued 
by  budding  them  upon  stocks  of  the  white 
thorn.  This  latter  method  is  generally  practised 
for  all  the  sorts ;  though,  when  good  seeds  can 
be  procured,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
plants  are  raised  that  way. 

CRATCH,  n. J.  Yr.crkhe;  LsX.  craUs.  The 
palisaded  frame  in  which  hay  is  put  for  cattle. 
The  children's  game  called  cratch-cradle,  cor- 
ruptly scratch-cradle,  is  meant  to  represent,  by  a 


piece  of   string  interwoven  like  hurdles,  the 
cradle  of  our  Saviour. 

Begin  from  first,  where  he  encradled  was 
In  simple  eraick,  wrapt  in  a  wad  of  hi^. 

Spenaer.     H^fmrn  of  ffeaoeidjf  Lsoi, 

When,  being  expelled  oat  of  Paradise  by  reason  of 

sin,  thou  wert  held  in  the  chains  of  death ;  I  wu 

inclosed  in  the  virgin's  womb,  I  was  laid  inthecrsldk, 

I  was  wrapped  in  swatbling-doaths.  * 

HakeunU  on  Prondemt, 

Cratch,  v,  a,  Welsh  crack,  scabies.  To 
scratch ;  to  tear.  This  is  our  old  verb  for 
scratch. 

Cratching  of  chekes,  rending  eke  of  here. 

Chaueer.  Camt,  T<d». 

CRATCHES,  in  the  manage,  a  swelliog  on 
the  pastern,  under  the  fetlock,  and  isometiines 
under  the  hoof;  for  which  reason  it  is  distin- 
guished into  the  sinew  cratches,  which  affect  the 
sinew,  and  those  upon  the  coronet  called  quitter- 
bones. 

CRATK,  n.  s.  Germ,  kraet.  A  pannier,  or 
vessel  made  of  wicker,  in  which  things  are  con- 
veyed on  a  horse;  a  sort  of  case  in  which  crockery 
ware  is  packed. 

I  have  seen  a  horse  carrying  home  the  harvest  oa 
a  crate.  Johmfu. 

CRATER,  n.  *.  Lat.  crater  ;  cponip.  A  vent 
or  aperture.  It  is  chiefly  used  to  designate  the 
mouth  of  a  volcano. 

CRATES,  a  famous  philosopher  of  Thebes,  a 
disciple  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic.  It  is  said  that  he 
threw  all  his  money  into  the  sea,  that  he  might  the 
more  freely  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy. Others  assert  that  he  placed  it  in  his 
brother's  hands,  with  orderft  to  give  it  to  his  chil- 
dren if  they  should  happen  to  be  fools:  for,  said 
Crates,  if  they  should  be  philosophers,  they  will 
have  no  need  of  it ;  in  which  case  it  was  to  be 
given  to  the  people.  He  flourished  about  A.A.C. 
328.— Also  the  name  of  a  famous  academic  phi- 
losopher, the  disciple  and  friend  of  Polemon.  He 
had  Arcesilaus  ana  other  celebrated  philosophers 
for  his  disciples ;  and  flourished  about  A.  A.  C. 
300. 

CRATEVA,  the  garlic  pear,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  and  dodecandria 
class  of  plants ;  natural  order  twenty-fifth,  pu- 
tamines:  cob.  tetrapetalous :  cal.  quad  rind: 
BERRY  inferior  dispermous. .  There  are  five  spe- 
cies ;  natives  of  India,  and  chiefly  distinguished 
by  their  fruit.  All  the  species  may  be  propa- 
gated in  this  country  by  seeds  sown  upon  a  hot- 
bed in  the  spring ;  and  when  the  plants  come  op, 
they  are  to  be  treated  in  the  manner  directed  for 
the  annona. 

The  chief  is  C.  tapia,  the  garlic  pear,  which 
has  a  smooth  round  fruit,  about  the  site  of  an 
orange,  with  a  hard  brown  shell  or  cover,  which 
encloses  a  mealy  pulp,  filled  with  kidney-shaped 
seeds.  It  has  a  strong  smell  of  gariic,  and  com- 
municates the  same  to  such  animals  as  feed  upon 
it.  The  tender  buds  from  the  young  branches  beii% 
bruised,  and  applied  to  the  naked  skin,  will  blister 
as  effectually  as  cantharides.  It  rises  to  about 
thirty  feet. 

CRATINUS,  an  ancient  comic  poet,  men- 
tioned by  Quintilian,  Horace,  and  Persius,  along 
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with  Eupolis,  and  Aristophanes,  as  the  three 
le^t  masters  of  the  ancient  comedy.  It  is  said 
tt)at  be  died  in  the  87tb  Olympiad.  Suidas 
tells  us  that  he  wrote  twenty-one  plays. 

CRATIPPUS,  a  celebrated  peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, was  a  native  of  Mitylene,  where  he 
taught  philosophy ;  but  at  length  went  to  Athens, 
where  Brutus  and  the  son  of  Cicero  were  his 
disciples.  Pompey,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
proposed  to  Him  some  difficulties  respecting  the 
belief  of  a  Providence,  which  he  answered.  He 
wrote  some  pieces  respecting  divination :  and  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Cratippus  whom  Tertullian, 
in  his  book  De  Animft,  oas  ranked  among  the 
writers  upon  dreams. 

CRAvAN,  or  Cravant,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Yonne  and  ci-derant  province 
of  Burgundy,  remarkable  for  its  good  wine,  and 
for  a  battle  between  the  English  and  French,  in 
1423.  It  is  seated  near  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Cure  and  Yonne,  nine  miles  south-east  of 
Auxerre. 

CRAVAT.  Fr.  cravate.  Menage  says,  the 
word  is  derived  from  an  appellation  of  the  Croats, 
who  were  usually  called  Cravates ;  but  Serenius 
deduces  it  from  uoth  krafwa  for  hrage,  the  neck. 
Cravat  is  a  neck-cloth  ;  any  thing  that  is  worn 
round  the  neck. 

LeM  delinqnents  have  been  aconrged. 

And  hemp  on  wooden  anviU  forged  -, 

Which  othen  for  cranats  hfive  worn 

About  their  necks,  and  took  a  turn.  Hudihnu, 

When  you  draw  him  to  do  any  thing  that  ia  fit  by 
the  offer  of  money,  or  reward  the  pains  of  learning  his 
book  by  a  precious  morsel ;  when  yon  promise  him  a 
lace  eraoai,  or  a  fine  new  suit,  upon  performance  of 
wme  of  his  little  tasks ;  what  do  you  by  proposing 
these  rewards,  but  allow  them  to  be  the  good  things 
he  should  aim  at,  and  thereby  encourage  his  longing 
for  them,  and  accustom  him  to  place  his  h^ipiness  in 
them  ?  Locke, 

The  restrictives  were  applied,  one  over  another,  to 
ber  thnmt :  then  we  put  her  on  a  cravai, 

Wiieman't  Surgery, 

CRAVE,  V,  a.  f  Goth,  krefa  ;  Dan.  kra- 
Cra'ver,  n.  *.  ?  w ;  Swed.  krafwa ;  Welsh, 
Cra'vino,  n.  $,  J  crefu ;  Ang.-Sax.  crafian. 
To  ask  earnestly ;  to  ask  submissively ;  to  beg , 
to  entreat ;  to  have  an  inordinate  or  unreasonable 
desire  for ;  to  be  insatiable.  Craver  is  an  insa-' 
liable  asker ;  and  craving,  an  unreasonable  de- 
sire. 

Waste,  what  thing  we  may  nat  lightly  have* 
Thereafter  woi  we  ay  all  day  and  craoe, 

C/uMcer,  Cant.  Tales. 

Such  is  the  fortune  that  I  have. 
To  love  them  most,  that  love  me  best. 

And  to  my  payne  to  seek  and  craoef 
The  thing  that  others  have  possest,       WgaU, 

To  which  the  damzel,  full  of  doubtful!  thought. 
Her  mildly  answered  ;  '  Beldame,  be  not  wroth 
With  silly  virgin  by  adventure  brought 
Uato  your  dwelling,  ignorant  and  loth. 
That  eriMS  but  roome  to  rest  while  tempest  overblo'th, 
SpeuMor,  Faerie  Queene^ 

What  one  petition  is  there  found  in  the  whoto  Li- 
tany, whereof  we  shall  ever  be  able  at  any  time  to 
•aj,  that  no  man  living  needeth  the  grace  or  benefit 
iheicia  eraaad  at  God's  hands  ?  Heoker 


As  for  my  nobler  friends,  I  oraw  their  pardons  ; 
But  for  the  mutable  rank-scented  many, 
Let  them  regard  me  as  I  do  not  flatter. 

Shaktpeare,  Corioiamu, 

Bid  him  with  speed  prepare  to  carry  it. 
The  cause  crmie»  haste,  and  it  will  soon  be  writ. 

Skahgpeare.   The  Rape  of  Luerece, 
The  poor  people,  not  knowing  where  to  hide  them- 
selves from  the  fifry  of  their  enemies,  nor  of  whom  to 
eraoe  help,  fled  as  men  and  women  dismayed. 

KnoOei, 
Once  one  may  crave  for  love. 
But  more  would  prove 
This  heart  too  little,  that  too  great.         Suckling. 

The  subjects  armed,  the  more  their  princes  gave. 
The  advantage  only  took  the  more  to  croM.  DmAom. 

I  would  crace  leave  here,  under  the  word  action* 
to  comprehend  the  forbearance  too  of  any  action  pro- 
posed. Loeke. 

I  will  not  say,  high  interest  was  the  cause  of  it. 
For  I  rather  think  that  our  thriving  trade  wu  the 
cause  of  high  interest,  every  one  craning  monoy  to 
employ  in  a  profitable  commerce.  £[(• 

Levity  pushes  us  on  from  one  vain  desire  to  ano- 
ther, in  a  regular  visdssitude  and  succession  of  croo- 
ings  and  satiety.  VEHrmnge, 

He  is  actually  under  the  power  of  a  temptation,  and 
the  sway  of  an  impetuous  lust  \  both  hurrying  him  to 
satisfy  the  cramngt  of  it  by  some  wicked  action. 

SouOk. 

Him  dost  thou  mean,  who,  spite  of  all  his  store. 
Is  ever  craning,  and  will  still  be  pibor? 
Who  cheats  for  half-pence,  and  who  doflh  his  coat 
To  save  a  farthing  in  a  ferry-boat  ?  Dryden.  Penim. 

Each  ardent  nymph  the  rising  current  erattet. 
Each  shepherd's  prayer  retards  the  parting  waves. 

PfAir. 

Many  a  long-lingering  year,  in  lonely  isle. 
Stunned  with  the  eternal  turbulence  of  waves, 
Lo,  with  dim  eyes,  that  never  learned  to  smile. 
And  trembling  hands,  the  famished  native  craoee 
Of  Heaven  his  wretched  fare.  Beattie, 

CRA' VEN,  V.  a,y  n.  s.  &  adj.  Skinner,  Home 
Tooke,  and  Whiter,  consider  craven  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  verb  to  crave,  implying  that  the  per- 
son bearing  it  has  craved  or  craven  his  life  from 
his  antagonist.  Dr.  Johnson  suggests,  that  *  per- 
haps it  comes  originally  from  the  noise  made  by 
a  conquered  cock.'  Mr.  Todd,  however,  agrees 
with  Dr.  Jameson  in  deducing  it  from  the  old 
French,  creant;  a  term  of  feudal  jurisprudence, 
which  was  a  promise  of  fealty.  '  fiy  the  use  of 
it  therefore,*  says  Dr.  Jameson,  '  the  vanquished 
person  merely  did  homage  to  the  victor  as  his 
superior/  A  craven  is  a  defeated  and  spirit- 
broken  cock;  a  coward  ;  a  recreant;  a  chicken- 
hearted  fellow  ;  as  an  adjective,  the  word  means 
cowardly;  base;  degraded.  The  verb,  which 
seems. to  be  a  coinage  of  Shakspeare's,  signifies 
to  make  recreant  or  cowardly. 

In  mighty  arm^s  he  was  yclad  anon. 
And  silver  shield  ;  upon  hb  coward  brest 
A  bloody  crosse,  and  in  his  crooen  crest 
A  bounche  of  hearea  discoloured  diversly. 

Speiuer,    Faerie  Queem* 

Yet  if  the  innocent  some  mercy  find. 
From  cowardice,  not  ruth,  did  that  proceed ; 

His  noble  toes  durst  not  his  eracen  kind 
Bxasperate  by  such  a  bloody  deed.  VakrfoB. 
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'GaiBBt  se)f-8laiighter 
There  b  a  prohibition  to  divine^ 
That  cranem  my  weak  hand. 

Shakgpeare.  Cymbeline. 
What,  is  your  crest  a  coxcomb  ?— — 

.    A  combless  cock,  so  Kate  will  be  my  hen. 

—  No  eocke  of  mine ;  you  crow  too  like  a  craven. 
Id,   Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
Is  it  fit  this  soldier  keep  histoath  ? 

He  is  a  craoen  and  a  villain  else. 

Id,  Menty  V- 
Whether  it  be 
Bestial  oblivion,  or  some  erawn  scruple. 
Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event ; 
A  thought  which,  quartered,  hath  but  one  part  wisdom. 
And  ever  three  parts  coward.  Jd.  Hamlet. 

CRAUNCH,  or  >      Dut  scransen.    To  crash 

Ceamch,  t7.  a.     ]  between  the  teeth. 

She  cannot  shoot  at  butts. 

Or  manage  a  great  horse  *,  but  she  can  eraneh 

A  sack  of  small  coal^  rat  you  lime  9jkd  hair. 

BenJomen, 

She  would  orauneh  the  wing  of  a  lark,  bones  and 

all,  between  her  teeth.  Swif^. 

CRAW,  n.s,  Ger.  kragen;  Swed.  krage ; 
Daa.  kroe.    The  crop  or  first  stomach  of  birds. 

In  birds  there  is  no  mastication  or  comminution  of 
the  meat  in  the  mouth  ;  but,  in  such  as  are  not  c^- 
nivorous,  it  is  immediately  swallowed  into  the  crop 
or  craw,  or  at  least  into  a  kind  of  snte-stomach,  which 
I  have  observed  in  many,  especially  piscivorous  birds. 
Rayon  the  Creation, 

CRA'WFISH,  n.  s.  Sometimes  written  cray- 
fish,  properly  crevice ;  in  Fr.  ecreviste,  A  small 
crustaceous  fish  found  id  brooks;  the  small 
lobster  of  fresh  water.    See  Cancer. 

Those  that  cast  their  shell  are  the  lobster,  the  crab, 
the  crau^fiah,  the  hodmandod  or  dodmaa,  and  the  tor- 
toise. Boom. 
Let  me  co  crack  live  erawfitk  recommend.       Pope, 
The  common  eraw/Uh,  and  the  large  sea  erawjbh, 
both  produce  the  stones  called  crab's  eyes.  HiO. 

CRAWFORD  (Adair),  M.,t>.,  a  medical 
writer  of  considerable  eminence,  was  born  in 
1749,  and  became  physician  to  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  London;  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Woolwich;  and  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
His  principal  work  is  Experiments  and  Observa- 
▼ations  on  Animal  Heat,  of  which  a  second  and 
enlarged  edition  was  published  in  1784, 1  vol. 
9vo.  It  was  translated  into  German  by  L.  F.  F. 
Crell,  and  into  Italian  by  Vasalli ;  with  Morgan's 
Answer  and  Notes.  Dr.  Crawford  also  made 
experiments  on  the  matter  of  cancer,  and  was  the 
first  writer  who  recommended  muriate  of  barytes 
as  a  remedy  for  scrofula.  He  died  at  Lyming- 
too,  July  29th,  1795.  A  posthumous  tract  of  his 
appeared  in  1816,  entitled  An  Experimental  En- 
t|uiry  into  the  Effect  of  Tonics  and  other  medici- 
nal Substances  on  the  Cohesion  of  the  Animal 
Fibre,  8ro* 

CRAWFORD,  or  Craupurd  (David),  a 
Scottish  historis^n,  bom  at  Dmmsoy,  near  Glas- 
gow, in  1665,  is  principally  to  be  noted,  as  a 
wilful  falsifier  of  history.  Holding  the  place  of 
historiographer  rojral  of  Scothmd  to  queen  Anne, 
he  published,  in  1706,  Memoirs  of  Scotland 
during  the  tiroes  of  the  Four  Regents :  a  work 
which  had  gone  through  two  editions,  had  been 


quoted  bv  both  Hume  and  Robertson  and  was  held 
in  considerable  estimation,  until  Mr.  Laing  pub- 
lished, from  the  original  MS.,  The  Uistorie  and 
Life  of  King  James  Sext,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  Crawford  had  wretchedly  interpo- 
lated and  mutilated  it,  in  all  his  alleged  quotations 
from  it,  to  support  his  particular  opinions  as  to 
the  character  of  Bothwell  and  queen  Mary.  He 
was  the  author  also  of  the  two  plays  eodlied 
Courtship  a  la  Mode,  and  Love  at  First  Sight, 
and  died  in  1726. 

CRAWL,  v.n.  ^  Goth.  Aro/Sa  ;  Sw.  Ara/o  ; 
Cra'wler,  n.  s.  >  Dutch  krieUn.  The  Dutch 
Cra^Vling,  a<$*.  )  etymon  Junius  and  Skinner 
trace  to  the  Lat  graUuri^  pro  gradulmi,  i.  e.  grar 
datim  seu  pedetentim  ire.  To  crawl  is,  to 
creep ;  to  move  with  a  tardy  motion ;  to  mo?e 
with  the  lower  parts  on  the  ground  like  a  worm; 
to  proceed  onward  tardily  or  timorously;  to  ad- 
vance slowly  and-slily;  to  move  about  hated  and 
despised.  The  meanings  of  the  noun  and  ad- 
jective are  obvious. 

And  whylome  by  false  Fairies  stolen  avay, 
Whyles  yet  in  infant  cradle  he  did  cratt. 

Spemeer.  Fmerie  Qwew . 
nris  oar  first  intent 
To  shake  all  cares  and  business  Anom  oar  age. 
While  we  unbarthened  crawl  tow'rd  death. 

Shakapemre,  MOngLear. 

Cranmer 
Hath  crawled  into  die  favour  of  the  king. 
And  is  his  oracle.  Id.  Hemy  Vlli 

They  like  tall  fellows  crept  out  of  the  holes ;  aad 
secretly  erawUng  up  the  battered  walls  of  the  fort,  f^. 
into  it.  KnoSes^ 

I  saw  them  under  a  green  mantling  vine. 

That  erawte  along  the  side  of  yon  small  hill. 

Unarmed  of  wings  and  scaly  oare. 
Unhappy  crawler  on  the  land.  LeuUa. 

For  the  fleets  of  Solomon  and  the  kings  of  ^SS^* 

it  is  very  apparent  they  went  with  great  leisore,  as'l 

crawled  close  by  the  shore-side.  Meyix^ 

A  worm  finds  what  it  searches  after,  only  by  feeling. 

as  it  cramU  from  one  thing  to  another. 

Grew's  Cemwlogid. 
That  craufUng  insect,  who  from  mad  began ; 
Warmed  by  my  beams,  and  kindled  into  man. 

Dryikn. 
The    streams,  bat  jast   contained    within  their 
bounds. 
By  slow  degrees  into  their  channels  erm^; 
And  earth  increases  as  the  watess  fall.  M. 

The  vile  worm,  that  yestenfay  began 
To  crawl;  thy  fellow-creature,  abject  man.     Prior. 

Man  is  a  very  worm  by  birth. 

Vile  reptile,  weak  and  vain ! 
Awhile  he  erawb  upon  the  earth. 
Then  shrinks  to  eardi  again.  Pepe. 

He  was  hardly  able  to  crawl  about  the  nom,  far 
less  to  look  alter  a  txoablesome  business. 

It  will  be  very  necessary  for  the  threadbare  gova- 
man,  and  every  child  who  can  crawl,  to  watch  the 
fields  at  harvest-time.  Sm^. 

An  inadvertent  step  may  crash  the  snsil. 
That  crawk  at  evening  in  the  public  path  j 
But  he  that  has  humanity,  forewarned. 
Will  tread  asid^,  and  let  the  reptile  live.  Ci>mper. 
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Dark  brinded  hain,  in  bristling  ranks,  behind, 
RiM  o'er  his  bade,  and  nistle  in  the  wind ; 
Clothe  his  lank  sides*  his  shrivelled  limbs  sorround. 
And  hnnan  hands  with  talons  print  the  ground. 
Silent  in  shining  troops  the  ooanier  throng 
Parsae  the  nMnarch,  as  he  crawU  along.        Darwm» 

CRAXy  in  omithology,  the  curassou,  a  genus 
of  birds  belonging  to  the  order  of  gallins.    The 
base  of  the  beak  of  each  mandible  is  covered  with 
wax;  and  the  feathers  of  the  head  are  curled. 
There  are  five  species,  viz.  1.  C.  alector,  the  In- 
dian hen  of  Sloane,  is  found  in  Berbice,£ssequiboy 
Demerara,  Brasil,  and  the  warm  parti  of  Ame- 
rica.   It  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  turkey,  and 
is  black,  with  a  white  belly.  A  yellow  wax  covers 
about  one-half  of  each  mandible;  the  tongue  is 
entire ;  the  temples  are  bare  and  black ;  the  tail 
is    roundish,  and   consists   of  fourteen   prime 
feathers ;    the  legs  are  strong  and  of  a  dusky 
brown  color.  These  birds  are  common  in  Guiana; 
and  are  called  powese  by  the  natives  from  their 
cry;   are  pretty  numerous  in  the  woods,  and 
make  no  small  part  of  the  food  of  the  planters, 
who  are  supplied  by  the  Indian  hunters :  their 
flesh  is  reckoned  as  delicate  as  that  of  a  turkey. 
They  are  easily  brought  up  tame.      2.  C.  globi- 
cera,  has   a  yellow  protuberance   between  the 
nostrils,  and  is*  of  a  bluish-black  color:    the 
lower  part  of  the  belly  is  white.    It  is  a  native  of 
Brasil.    3.  C.  pauxi,  the  .Mexican  pheasant  of 
Brissonius,  is  of  a  bluish  color,  with  blue  wax,  and 
the  tip  of  the  tail  and  belly  white  :  it  is  a  native 
of  Mexico.      4.  C.  rubra,  the  Peruvian  hen,  is 
red,  with  a  bluish  head.    These  birds  are  natives 
of  Mexico  and  Peru,     They  feed  on  fruits,  and 
perch  on  trees :  the  flesh  is  white,  and  esteemed 
good  food.      They  are  frequently  kept  tame  in 
our  menageries  in  England,  and  readily  mix  with 
other  poultry. 

CRAY,  Crater,  or  Crare,  n. «.  Old  Fr. 
traier;  Sw.  krejare;  lowLat.  crayera,  A  small 
maritime  vessel ;  a  bark.  i 

Oh  melancholy ! 
Whoever  yet  coald  sound  thy  bottom  ?  find 
The  boie,  to  show  what  coast  thy  sluggish  crare 
Might  eaailiest  harbour  in  ?  Siahipeare,  CymbtUf»e, 

GRAYER  (Caspar  de),  an  eminent  painter, 
bom  at  Antwerp  in  1585.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Raphael  Coxis,  whose  fiatther  had  studied  under 
Raphael;  but  he  soon  hx  surpassed  his  master, 
and  formed  for  himself  a  style  that  was  exceed- 
ingly pleasing.  The  first  work  which  established 
him  in  the  favor  of  the  court  at  Brussels,  was 
a  portrait  of  cardinal  Ferdinand,  brother  to  the 
king  of  Spain.  Rubens,  who  went  to  Antwerp 
on  purpose  to  visit  him,  after  examining  atten- 
tively his  picture  of  the  Centurion,  in  the  abbey 
of  Af&e^em,  declartd  that  no  painter  could 
surpass  Crayer.  He  had  somewhat  less  fire  in 
his  compoi^itions  than  Rubens,  but  his  design 
is  frequently  more  correct.  There  is  a  remarkable 
variety  and  simplicity  in  his  draperies ;  and  his 
coloring  is  admirable. 

CRA'YFISH,  ».*.  See  Crawfish.  The 
river  lobster. 

The  core  of  the  mnriatick  and  anaoniack  saltness 
requires  slimy  lasats ;  as  snails,  toxtoises,  jellies,  and 
a^Sjitket,  Ftoyer, 


CRAYFORD,  or  Crecakford,  a  town  of 
Engkmd,  in  Kent,  seated  on  the  small  river  Cray, 
which  serves  to  work  a  mill  for  slitting  and 
rolling  iron,  and  another  for  a  cotton  manufac- 
ture. This  place  is  memorable  for  a  great  battle 
fought  here  in  457,  between  Hengist  the  Saxon, 
and  Vortigem  the  British  king ;  in  which  the 
latter  lost  4000  men  and  four  of  his  chief  con^ 
manders.  The  rout  was  so  general  and  decisive, 
that  they  left  Hengist  from  that  time  in  quiet 
possession  of  his  Kentish  kingdom.  This  town 
IS  two  miles  westof  Dartford  and  fourteen  E.S.E. 
of  London. 

CRA'YON,  V,  &  ».  «.  Fr.  crayey  crayonner. 
To  delineate  in  dry  colors;  to  sketch  out  the 
first  lines  of  any  thing.  A  kind  of  colored  pen- 
cil ;  a  drawing  done  with  a  crayon. 

Let  no  day  pAss  over  yon  without  drawing  a  line ; 
that  is  to  say,  without  working,  without  giving  some 
strokes  of  the  pencil  or  the  crayon. 

I  wonder  how  any  one  can  read  the  king's  speech 
at  the  opening  of  that  session,  without  seeing  in  that 
speech  both  the  repeal  and  the  declaratoiy  act  veiy 
sufficiently  croyoiMsd  out.  Arte. 

Crayon  is  a  general  name  for  all  colored « 
stones,  earths,  or  other  minerals  and  substances 
used  in  designing  or  painting  in  pastel ;  whether 
they  have  been  beaten  and  reduced  to  a  paste, 
or  are  used  in  their  primitive  consistence,  after 
sawing  or  cutting  them  into  long  narrow  slips. 
In  this  last  manner  are  red  crayons  made  of 
bloodstone,  or  red  cBalk,  and  black  ones  of 
charcoal  and  black  lead.      Crayons  of  all  other 
colors  are  pom(>ositions   of   earths  reduced  to 
paste. 
Craton-paimtinc.    See  Painting. 
CRAZE,  v.a.      -v     Fr.  ecraser.      In   this 
Cr  a'zedness,  fi.  s.  I  etymology     Ihre,     Lye, 
CRA'ziNESfly  n.  #.  i^  Skinner,  and  Dr.  Johnsoa 
Cra'zy,  a^         J  agree.     M insheu  on  the 
contrary  derives  craze  from  Kpeuntf  temperamfen^ 
turn.    To  craze  is,  to  break  ;  to  debilitate ;  to 
impAir;  to  reduce  to  powder;  to  impair  tht 
intellecL    Crazy  signifies,  broken  down;  decre- 
pit; weak;  shattered;  broken-witted.    Crazed- 
oess,  and  craziness,  indicate  the  state  of  being 
weak,  decrepit,  or  crazy, 

I  am  right  siker  that  the  pot  was  erased^ 
Be  as  be  may,  be  ye  no  thing  amased ; 
Ai  usage  is,  let  swepe  the  flore  as  swithe ; 
Plucke  up  your  herus,  and  be  glad  and  blithe. 
Chaueer,     Cant.  Tak». 

For  els  my  feeble  vessel  crowd  and  cracht 
Through  thy  strong  buffets  and  outrageous  blowes. 
Cannot  endure.  Spnuer.     Faerie  ^^ueene. 

In  this  consideration,  the  answev  of  Calvin  unto 
Farel,  concerning  the  children  of  Popish  parents, 
doth  seem  crowd.  Meeker. 

The  nature,  as  of  men  that  hire  sick  bodies,  so 
likewise  of  the  people  in  the  crawdfiesiof  their  minds, 
possessed  with  dislike  and  diaoontentment  at  things 
present,  is  to  imagine  that  any  thing  would  help  them. 

Relent,  sweet  Hermia.;  and.  Lysonder,  yield 
Thy  eroMed  title  to  my  certain  right. 

Shaktpeare.     Midnmmer  Nigkt*t  Drettm, 
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I  loved  him,  friend, 
Ko  ftther  bis  son  dearer,  true,  to  tell  thee. 
That  grief  hath  croMed  my  wits.     Id,  King  Lmr. 

Come,  my  lord. 
We  win  bestow  yon  in  some  better  place. 
Fitter  for  sickness  and  for  onuty  age. 

Id,     Hemy  VL 

For  no  enued  brain  could  ever  yet  propound, 

Tonching  the  sool^  so  vain  and  fond  a  thought. 
But  some  among  these  masters  have  been  found. 
Which  in  their  schools  the  self  same  thing  have 

taught.  DaxAet, 

Like  the  vain  bubble  of  Sherian  pride. 
That  overcroweth  all  the  world  beside. 
Which  reared  to  raise  the  eroMy  monarch's  fame. 
Strives  for  a  court  and  for  a  college  name.      HaU. 
The  tin  ore   passeth  to  the  cramng  mill,  which, 
between  two  grinding  stones,  bruiseth  it  to  a  fine  sand. 

*  CQ)nw*»  Survey, 

Touching  other  places,  she  may  be  said  to  hold 

ihem  as  one  should  do  a  wolf  by  the  ears ;  nor  will  I 

apeak  now  of  the  orutimm  of  her  title  to  many  of  them. 

HoweTs  Vocal  Forett, 

Till  length  of  years, 

And  sedentavy  numbness,  arose  my  limbs. 

MUton. 
Then  through  the  fieiy  pillar,  and  the  cloud, 
^     God  looking  forth,  will  trouble  all  his  host, 

And  crane  their  chariot  wheels.  Id. 

The  queen  of  night,  whose  large  command 
Rules  all  the  sea^  and  half  the  land. 
And  over  moist  and  eraay  brains. 
In  high  spring>tides,  at  midnight  reigns.  Hudibroi. 
Physick  can  but  mend  our  cra$ty  state. 
Patch  an  old  building,  not  a  new  create.  IVyileii. 
When  people  are  cnuy  and  in  disorder,  it  is  natu- 
ral for  them  to  groan.  L'Bitrange, 

Wickedness  is  a  kind  of  voluntary  frensy,  and  a 
chosen  distraction ;  and  every  sinner  does  wilder  and 
more  extravagant  things  than  any  man  can  do  thst  is 
cratud  and  out  of  his  wits ;  only  with  this  sad  differ- 
ence, that  he  knows  better  what  he  does.       Tittoteon, 

Were  it  possible  that  the  near  approaches  of  eter- 
nity, whether  by  a  mature  age,  a  cragy^  constitution, 
or  a  violent  sickness,  should  amaie  so  many,  had  they 
truly  considered  ?  Wake» 

How  drooping,  woeful  wan,  like  one  foriom. 
Or  croMd  with  care,  or  crossed  with  hopeless  love  ! 

Gray. 

It  was  in  vain  to  think  of  doing  any  more  good  at 
school.  The  remaining  week  I  staid,  I  did  nothing 
but  cruM  the  faculties  of  my  soul  about  her,  or  steal 
out  to  meet  her ;  and  the  two  last  nights  of  my  stay 
in  the  country,  had  sleep  been  a  mortal  sin,  the  image 
of  this  modest  and  innocent  girl  had  kept  me  guiltless. 


CREAGHT,i;.n.&ii.*. 
cattle.  A  herd  of  cattle. 


Irish.  Toptstntc 


The  noblest  friendship  ever  shown. 

The  Saviour's  history  makes  known. 

Though  some  have  turned  and  turned  it ; 

And  whether  being  craged  or  blind. 

Or  seeing  with  a  biassed  mind. 
Have  not,  it  seems,  discerned  it.         Camper, 
Ne'er  may  the  eraay  hand  of  pining  care 

Thy  mirth  and  youthful  spiriu  break  ! 
Kaver  come  sickness,  or  love-crossed  despair. 

To  pluck  the  roses  from  thy  cheek !       Sheridam. 

CRAZE-MILL,  or  Crazing  Mill,  a  mill  in 
all  respects  like  a  grist  mill  to  grind  com, 
and  so  called  by  the  tin-miners,  who  use  it  to 
grind  their  tin,  which  lemauos  too  great  after 
tiambling. 


It  was  made  penal  to  the  English  to  pennit  the 
Irish  to  creaght  or  graze  upon  their  lands,  or  present 
them  to  the  ecclesiastical  benefices.  Dauiei  am  Irdaai. 

In  these  fast  places,  they  kept  their  ereayht$t  or 
herds  of  cattle,  living  by  the  milk  of  the  cow,  withoat 
husbsndry  or  tillage.  Id, 

CREAK,  t7.  n.  &  n. «.    )     Old    Fr.  criqytr; 

Cre'aking,   n.s,  )  Dut.  ftrir^n ;  Kpejw. 

To  make  a  stridulous  protracted  sound,  such  as  is 
made  by  dry  shoes  and  unoiled  binges  ;  to  make 
a  sharp  cry,  like  some  birds  and  animals. 

Let  not  the  creaking  of  shoes,  nor  the  rustling  of 
silks,  betray  thy  poor  heart  to  women. 

Shahpeare.  KimgUar. 

No  door  there  was  the  unguarded  house  to  keep. 
On  creaking  hinges  turned,  to  break  his  sleep. 

DrydoL 

The  creaking  locusts  with  my  voice  conspire. 
They  fried  with  heat,  and  I  with  fierce  desire.      U. 

In  a  large  and  uninhabited  building,  like  achuch, 
the  wind  may  howl ;  the  doors  and  windows  nuv 
clap  ;  the  creaking  of  rusty  hinges  may  be  heard :  t 
stone,  or  a  bit  of  plaister,  may-  drop  with  some  noiie 
from  the  mouldering  wall.  BeattU. 

Words  learned  by  rote,  a  parmt  may  rehearse. 
But  talking  is  not  always  to  convene  ; 
Not  more  distinct  from  harmony  divine. 
The  constant  creaking  of  a  country  sign.     '     Comper. 

So  Juan  stood,  bewildered  on  the  deck  : 

The  wind  sung,  cordage  strained,  and  sailors  swore, 

And  the  ship  creaked,  the  town  became  a  speck. 
From  which  away,  so  fair  and  fast  they  bote. 

Byron's  Don  Jaaa. 

CREAM,  V.  a,,  v.  n.  &  n.  t.-\       Fr.    crtme : 

Cre'am  Y,  adj.  I  iLcrema ;  Goth. 

Cream-bowl,  n.  <.  \krtinui;  An;.- 

Cream-faced,  adj,  i  Sa«.  ream ;  Lai. 

Cre'aming-pan,  11.  *.  J  eremor ;  xptcfta- 

To  cream  is  to  skim  off  the  cream  ;  to  uke  the 

quintessence  of  any  thing;  to  gather  onthesar> 

face.    Cream  is  the  unctuous  part  of  milk ;  the 

best  part  of  any  thing. 

■  thee  doth  draine 
Herersomif^  pannes,  and  frustrate  all  her  paine. 

Faerie  Qeeem. 


There  are  a  sort  of  men  whose  visages 
Do  creom  and  mangle  like  a  standing  pond ; 
And  do  a  wilful  stiffness  entertain. 
With  purpose  to  be  drest  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit. 

Skakapeare.  Merekam  of  Vemei, 
It  is  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  ksir. 
Your  bugle  eye-balls,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream. 
That  can  enume  my  spirits  to  your  wonhip. 

Id,  At  Yea  like  It. 
Thou  eream^faced  Iowa, 
Where  got'st  thou  that  goose-look  T 

Id.  UecbeA. 
I  am  as  vigilant  as  a  cat  to  steal  cr«am. 

Id,  Hemy  IT. 

Cream  is  matured  and  made  to  rise  speedily,  by 

putting  in  cold  water  ;  which,  as  it  seemeCh,  getteth 

down  the  whey.  Boeon's  Naimal  Htdtrf' 

How  the  drndgittg  goblin  swet. 
To  earn  his  cremn-bowl  duly  set ; 
When  in  one  night,  era  glimpse  of  mom. 
His  shadowy  flail  hatii  thrMhed  the  eom. 
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Let  JOQX  ▼•iMNu  creemu  incirded  be 
With  Bwelling  froit,  just  rftYished  from  the  tree. 

Milk,  ftanding  some  time,  natonlly  •epwmtea  into 
la  oily  liqnor  called  ctmnii  ;  and  a  thinaer,  blue,  and 
more  ponderon*  liqnor,  called  skimmed  milk. 

Arbytfmoi  onAUmenta, 

We  skim,  from  abstracted  and  tranalationy 
Thecrsom  of  classic  inlbnnation  ; 
Like  ertam  from  London  cows  translated. 
Or  buttsr-milk  sophisticated.  Hvddetford, 

And  the  small  ripple  split  upon  the  beach 

Scarcely  overpassed  Uie  crsomof  your  champagne, 
Wkea  o'er  the  brim  the  sparkling  bumpers  reach, . 

That  spring  dew  of  the  spirit '.  the  heart's  rain  ! 

Byron. 

Cream  of  Lime  is  that  part  of  the  lime  which 
had  been  dissolved  in  the  water  in  its  caustic 
state,  but,  having  again  attracted  some  fixed  air 
from  the  atmosphere,  becomes  incapable  of 
solution,  and  tnerefore  separates  from  the 
water  in  the  mild  state  of  chalk  or  lime- 
stone. 

Cream  of  Milk.  Being  naturally  only  mixed, 
and  not  dissolved  in  the  rest  it  soon  separates, 
being  specifically  lighter;  after  which  it  collects 
<m  the  sur&ce,  from  which  it  is  generally 
skimmed,  to  complete  the  disengagement  of  the 
oily  from  the  caseous  and  serous  parts.  Cream 
is  not  only  an  agreeable  aliment  when  recent, 
but  is  also  useful  in  medicine  as  a  lenient, 
when  applied  to  tetters  and  emipeias,  at- 
tended with  pain  and  proceeding  uom  an  acrid 
humor. 

Cream  of  Tabtar,  the  crystals  of  tartar  pul- 
verized. It  is  well  known  as  a  mild  purgative,  and 
of  late  years  has  been  employed  largely  with  ad- 
vantage in  dropsies. 

CRE'ANCB,  n.  s.  Fr.  is,  in  falconry,  a  fine 
small  line,  fJEistened  to  a  hawk's  leash  when  she 
is  first  lured. 

CREASE,  17.  a.  &  n.  s.  From  Lat.  creta, 
chalk,  say  Skinner  and  Dr.  Johnson;  but  it 
is  rather,  as  Heme  suggests,  from  the  old 
worid  creysed,  crossed.  To  make  a  mark  by 
doubling  any  thing.  The  mark  made  by  a  fold 
in  somc&ing  stifi". 

Hen  ef  great  parts  are  anfortonate  in  business,  be- 
cnie  they  go  out  of  the  common  road  :  I  once  de* 
<iied  lord  Bnlingbroke  to  observe,  that  the  clerks  osed 
tt  ivoiy  knile,  with  a  blnnt  edge,  to  divide  paper, 
which  cQt  it  even,  only  requiring  a  strong  hand ; 
vhersas  a  sharp  penknife  would  go  oat  of  the  crea$e, 
sad  disfignie  the  paper.  Swift, 

CREAT,  in  the  manage,  an  usher  to  a  riding 
n^r ;  or  a  gentleman  bred  in  the  academy, 
with  an  intent  of  making  himself  capable  of 
teaching  the  art  of  riding  the  great  horse. 


CRE 


CREATE,  V.  a.  &  adj.^ 
Crea'tion,  n.8, 
Cre'ative,  o^f. 
Crea  tor,  n.  s. 
Crea'tress,  n.f. 
Crea'trix,  n.  *. 
Cre'atu»e,  n.s. 
Cr^'atdrely,  adj' 
Cre'atureship,  n.  s 


Fr.  creer ;  Ital. 
creare  ;  Sp.  criar  ; 
Latin  creare.  To 
create  is,  to  form  out 
i'of  nothiug ;  to  cause 
to  exist;  to  pro- 
duce; to  beget;  to 
invest  with  a  new 
character  or  title ;  to 


give  new  equalities  to  any  thing.    As  an  adjective, 
create  signifies,  begotten;  composed  of;  but  it  is 
Vol.  VI. 


obsolete.  Creation  meant,  the  act  of  calling  mto 
existence,  or  investing  with  new  qualities  or 
titles;  the  universe;  any  thing  produced  or 
caused.  The  power  which  does  these  acts  is 
creative.  Creator  is  the  being  that  confers  ex- 
istence, especially  the  Supreme  Being.  A 
creature  is,  a  being  not  self-existent ;  any  created 
thing ;  an  animal ;  a  general  term  for  man ;  a 
word  of  contempt  or  of  endearment ;  a  person  * 
who  is  indebted  to  another  for  his  rise  or  fortune; 
or  who  acts  the  part  of  dependent  or  sycophant 
to  another.  Creaturely  denotes  having  the  qua- 
lities of  a  creature ;  and  creatureship,  the  state 
of  being  a  creature.  Both  these  words  are  of 
unfrequent  occurrence. 

In  the  beginning  (Sod  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth.  Oene$k» 

And  al  be  it  so  that  God  hath  oreoCs  all  thing  in  right 
oidre,  and  nothing  withouten  ordre. 

Chaueer.     Ctmt,  TeJee, 
No  ereaiufe  saw  he  that  bare  lif. 
Save  on  the  grene  he  saw  sitting  a  wif , 
A  fooler  wight  ther  may  no  man  devise.  Id, 

I  think  nature  hath  lost  the  monlde 

Where  she  her  shape,  did  take ; 
Or  else  I  doubt  if  nature  could 
So  fair  a  creature  make. 

Songet  amd  Somnettet. 

For  since  the  day  that  they  created  beene, 
^o  many  heavenlie  faces  were  not  seene 
Assembled  in  one  place.       Speiuer,  Faerie  Qmene, 
Yet  crime  in  her  could  never  ereatme  find.  Id. 

Him  long  she  so  with  shadowes  entertained. 
As  her  creatfem  had  in  charge  to  her  ordained.       Id, 
And  the  issue  there  create 
Ever  shall  be  fortunate.  Shakepeare. 

Arise,  my  knights  o'  the  battle  :  I  create  yon 
Companions  to  our  person,  And  will  fit  you 
With  dignities  becoming  your  estates.  Id.  Cymh^kte, 
Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling  as  to  sight  ?     Or  art  thou  but 
A  di^er  of  the  mind,  a  false  ereatum. 
Proceeding  from  the  heart^oppressed  brain  ? 

f  Id.  MmOeth. 

In  many  looks  the  false  heart's  history 
Is  writ,  in  moods  and  frowns  and  wrinkles  strange. 
But  heaven  in  thy  creation  did  decree. 
That  in  thy  sweet  face  love  should  ever  dwell. 

Id,  Sonnet  xciu, 
I've  heard  that  guilty  creatufet,  at  a  play. 
Have,  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  scene. 
Been  so  struck  to  the  soul,  that  presently 
They  have  proclaimed  their  malefactions. 

Id.  Hamlet. 

And  then.  Sir,  would  ho  gripe  and  wring  my  hand  ; 

Cry,  Oh  sweet  creature  I  and  then  kiss  me  hard,     fd. 

The  best  Britinh  undertaker  had  but  a  proportion 

of  three  thousand  acres  for  himself,  with  power  to 

create  a  manor,  and  hold  a  court-baron. 

Dtticief  on  Ireland. 
Open,  ye  heavens,  your  living  doors ;  let  in 
The  great  Creator,  £rom  his  work  returned 
Magnificent ;  his  six  days'  work,  a  world.     Milton 
His  abilities  were  prone  to  create  in  him  great  con- 
fidence of  undertakings,  and  this  was  like  enough  to 
betray  him  to  great  errours  and  many  enemies. 

King  Charlet. 
He   sent  to  colonel  Massey  to  send  him  mm, 
which  he,  being  a  oreofiirs  of  Essex^  refused. 

Clarendon^ 
2S 
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CREATION. 


We  hftTtttg  Vat  imperfett  idea*  o£  the  operations 
of  our  mioda,  and  muck  imperfecter  yet  of  the  oper»> 
tiona  of  God,  run  into  great  difficultiee  about  free 
created  agents,  which  reason  cannot  well  extricate 
iuelf  out  of.  Locke. 

Imperfect  the  world,  and  all  the  ereatmee  in  it' 
must  be  acknowledged  in  many  respects  to  be. 

TiOoUfm. 

Such  was  the  saint,  who  shone  with  every  grace. 
Reflecting,  Moses-like,  hia  master's  face  : 
God  saw  his  image"  lively  was  expressed. 
And  his  own  work  as  his  creation  blessed. 

DtydenU  Fablet, 

The  several  parts  of  relatives,  or  creaturely  infi- 
nites, may  have  finite  proportions  to  one  another. 

Cheyne'i  Philotophical  Prindplee. 

A  good  poet  no  sooner  communicates  his  works, 
ImC  it  is  imagined  he  is  a  vain  young  creature  given 
vp  to  Ibe  ambition  of  fame.  Pope. 

The  design  was  discovered  by  a  person  whom  every 
bo<^  knows  to  be  the  creatme  of  a  certain  great  man, 

Seiifi. 
I«ng  abstinence  is  troublesome  to  acid  constitu- 
tions, 1^  the  uneasiness  it  ereatee  in  the  stomach. 

Arhmthnot. 
But  come,  ye  generous  minds,    in  whose   wide 
thought. 
Of  all  his  works,  creative  beauty  bums 
With  wannest  beam.  Thonuon*i  Sjmng. 

Next  to  that  which  is  due  to  the  Creator,  children 
owe  to  their  parents  the  highest  love,  reverence,  and 
gratitude ;  for  to  a  good  parent,  in  all  ordinary  cases, 
his  child  is  more  obliged  than  to  any  other  fellow 
creatme,  Beattie. 

By  thee  inspired,  O  Virtue,  age  is  young. 
And  musick  warbles  from  the  faltering  tongue  ; 
Thy  ray  creative  cheers  the  clouded  brow. 
And  decks  the  faded  cheek  with  rosy  glow.         Id. 

Me  oft  has  Fancy  ludicrous  and  wild 
Soothed  with  a  waking  dream  of  houses,  towers. 
Trees,  churches,  and  strange  visages,  expressed 
In  the  red  cinders,  while  with  poring  eye 
I  gazed,  myself  creating  what  I  saw.  Cowper. 

So  ent  in  Paradise  creation't  Lord, 
As  the  first  leaves  of  holy  writ  record. 
From  Adam's  rib,  who  pressed  the  flowery  grove. 
And  dreamt  delighted  of  antasted  love. 
To  cheer  and  charm  his  solitary  mind. 
Formed  a  new  sex,  the  mother  of  mankind. 

Darwin, 
Before  Creatiom  peopled  earth. 

Its  eye  shall  roll  through  chaos  back ; 
And  wheve  the  furthest  heaven  had  birth. 
The  spirit  trace  its  rising  track. 

Byron,  Hebrew  Melodier. 

Creation,  in  its  primary  import,  signifies  the 
bringing  into  being  something  which  did  not 
before  exist.  The  term  is  therefore  roost  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  original  production  of  Uie 
materials  of  ivbicb  the  visible  world  is  composed. 
It  is  also  used,  in  a  secondary  or  subordinate 
sense,  to  denote  those  subsequent  operations  of 
tiie  Deity,  upon  the  matter  so  produced,  by  which 
the  whole  system  of  nature  and  all  the  primitive 
I  of  things  received  their  form,  qualities,  and 


It  is  certain  that  none  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers had  the  smallest  idea  of  its  being  possible 
to  produce  a  substance  out  of  nothing,  or  that 
ef6D  the  power  of  tlie  Deity  himself  could  work 


without  materials.  Hence  some  W  tbem,  par- 
ticulariy  Aristotle,  asserted  that  the  wortd  was 
eternal,  both  as  to  its  matter  and  form.  Others, 
though  they  belieyed  that  the  gods  had  given 
the  world  its  form,  yet  imagined  the  materials 
of  which  it  is  composed  to  have  been  eternal. 
Indeed  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  who  had 
not  the  benefit  of  revelation,  were  on  this 
head  so  confused  and  contradictory,  that  no 
thing  of  any  consequence  can  be  deduced  from 
them. 

Plato,  in  his  Critias,  mentions  Atlantis  as 
having  been  buried  in  the  ocean  about  9000 
years  before  the  age  in  which  he  wrote.  Ue  as- 
serts it  to  have  been  well  known  to  the  Egyptian 
priests  and  to  the  contemporary  inhabitants  of 
Attica.  But  the  learned  generally  agree  in  re- 
garding his  account  of  that  island  as  a  fiction, 
which  the  author  himself  did  not  design  to  be 
understood  seriously.  The  Chinese  represent 
the  world  as  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years  older:  and  we  are  also  told  that  the  astro- 
nomical records  of  the  ancient  Chaldeans  carried 
back  the  origin  of  society  no  less  than  473,000 
years.  The  Egyptian  priests  reckoned  between 
Menes  and  Sethon  341  generations.  But  these 
accounts  are  so  discordant,  and  so  slenderly  sap- 
ported  by  evidence,  that  we  cannot  hesitate  to 
reject  them  as  &lse ;  the  fables  of  historians  scarcely 
merit  so  much  attention  as  the  hypotheses  of  phi- 
losophers. 

From  sacred  history  we  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect more  accurate  information  concerning  the 
antiquity  of  the  globe;  but  it  is  eridently  only  a 
secondary  object  of  the  Scriptures  to  establish 
the  era  of  creation.  We  neea  not.  therefore,  be 
surprised  that  they  do  not  fix  it  with  accuracy  : 
or  ttiat  they  leave  us  at  a  loss  whether  to  extend 
what  they  say  concerning  that  era  to  the  whole 
contents  of  space,  or  to  confine  it  to  our  solar 
system,  or  to  the  earth  and  its  immediate  de- 
pendencies. Great  varieties  of  dates  have  been 
assigned  by  close  students  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
as  the  epoch  of  the  creation.  The  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  fixes  it  at  4305  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  And  the  Greek  translation  known  bv 
the  name  of  the  Septuagint  version  gives — in  th»: 
Vatican  copy  5270,  and  in*the  Alexandrine  5503, 
as  the  number  of  the  years  which  intervened  be- 
tween those  two  periods.  See  Chronolooi. 
Archbishop  Usher,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  out 
from  the  Hebrew  Bible  4004  years  as  the  term 
between  the  creation  and  the  birth  of  Ch^t^t , 
and  Josephus,  according  to  Dr.  Wills  and  Mr. 
Whiston,  makes  it  4658  years.  We  hare  enterv.!, 
however,  so  much  at  large  into  the  leading  dau  uf 
chronology  under  that  article,  that  we  feel  it 
quite  unnecessary  to  repeat  our  observations 
here. 

Some  difficulties  occur  in  comparing  the  Mo-  « 
saic  account  of  the  creation  with  the  lavrs  which 
appear  at  present  to  regulate  the  system  of  nature. 
It  seems  strange,  for  instance,  to  conceive  how 
the  earth,  while  yet  a  stranger  to  the  influence  of 
the  sun,  could  experience  5ie  vicissitude  of  day 
and  night.  The  condition  of  matter  when  the 
earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and  the 
operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  Uie  &ce  of 
Uie    waters,    are    equally  mysterious.      Soae 
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iog^enions  men  have  eagerly  labored  to  remove 
these  difficulties.  AmonK  these  is  Dr.  Thomas 
•  Burnet,  who  supposes  all  the  celestial  bodies, 
even  ^e  sun  and  all  the  other  planets  of 
the  solar  system,  to  have  existed  long:  before  the 
earth.  The  chaos  on  which  the  spirit  of  God 
moved  consisted,  according  to  him,  of  the  first 
principles  from  which  all  terrestrial  bodies  have 
been  formed.  When  those  laws  by  which  the 
material  world  is  regulated  first  began  to  operate 
OB  the  mass,  he  supposes  that  its  grosser  and 
heavier  parts  would  smk  towards  the  centre,  and 
there  form  a  solid  ball.  Around  this  solid  (ball 
two  species  of  particles  would  still  float  together 
in  confustoQ.  Of  these  he  thinks  one,  being 
more  volatile,  would  by  degrees  make  its  escape 
from  the  other,  would  leave  it  still  recumbent  on 
the  solid  centre,  and  spread  around  it  in  an  at- 
mosphere. The  middle  stratum  he  composes  of 
aqueous  and  oleaginous  fluids;  and  he  makes 
no  doubt,  that  after  the  air  had  made  its  escape, 
^e  levity  of  the  oleaginous  fluids  would  enable 
them  to  rise  above  the  aqueous,  and  dispose 
themselves  next  the  surface  of  the  liquid  mass. 
On  them  he  supposes  the  impure  atmosphere  to 
have  tben  deposited  a  quantity  of  terrene  parti- 
cles, suflicient  to  form,  by  intermixture  with  the 
oils,  a  thick  crust  of  rich  earth  for  the  produc- 
tion of  plants  and  herbage,  and  to  afford  an 
habitation  to  animals.  This  delicate  shell  be  was 
careful  not  to  furrow  with  seas  or  load  with  moun- 
tains ;  either  of  these  would  have  reduced  all  to 
confusion.  Such  is  his  earth ;  and  after  mould- 
ing it  with  so  much  ingenuity,  and  into  so  happy 
a  form,  he  contents  himself,  without  venturing  to 
use  the  same  freedoms  with  the  remaining  part 
of  Moses's  account  of  the  creation.  We  need 
not  attempt  to  refute  a  theory  which  has  long 
been  justly  condemned  as  equally  unsupported 
by  scripture  and  philosophy. 

Whiston  treats  both  the  Scriptures  and  )he 
laws  of  nature  with  greater  reverence.  Tet  he 
certainly  involves  himself  in  no  small  difficulties 
in  attempting  to  solve  those  of  Moses.  He  sup- 
poses the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  to  be  all  more 
ancient  than  the  earth.  The  chaos  from  which 
the  earth  was  formed,  he  represents  as  having 
been  originally  the  atmosphere  of  a  comet.  The 
six  days  of  the  creation  he  would  persuade  us  to 
be  equal  to  six  of  our  years:  for  he  is  of  opinion 
that  the  earth  did  not  revolve  daily  round  its  axis, 
but  only  annually  round  its  orbit,  till  after  the  fall. 
On  the  first  day  or  year,  therefore,  the  more  pon- 
derous parts  of  the  chaos  were  according  to  this 
theory  conglomerated  into  an  orb  of  earth,  the 
chinks  and  interstices  over  that  orb  filled  up  with 
water,  and  the  exterior  part  or  atmosphere  rare- 
fiedy  so  as  to  admit  some  fiiint  glimmering  of  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  On  the  second  day,  the  atmos- 
phere was  diffused  to  its  due  extent  around  the 
earth,  and  reduced  to  a  degree  of  rarity  and  pu- 
rity whicfi  rendered  it  still  more  suitable  for  the 
transmission  of  light ;  the  earth  was  still  more 
consolidated ;  and  the  waters,  being  almost  en- 
tirely excluded  from  the  interstices  which  they 
before  occupied,  were  partly  spread  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  partly  raised  in  vapor  into 
*he  atmosphere  or  firmament.  On  the  third  day 
liie  earth's  surface  became  so  irregular,  in  one 


place  rising  into  luUsy  in  another  sinking  into 
valleys,  as  to  cause  the  waters,  which  were  be- 
fore equally  diflhsedy  to  coll^  into  seas  and 
lakes,  leaving  large  tracts  of  ground  unoccupied. 
And  no  sooner  was  a  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
left  bare  by  the  waters,  than  the  general  influence 
of  the  sun  produced  on  it  a  rich  covering  of  her- 
bage, and  all  the  different  species  of  vegetables. 
On  the  fourth  day,  the  earth  was  rendered  subject 
to  the  regular  influence  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars.  On  the  fifth  day,  or  year,  things  were  so 
far  advanced,  that  fishes  and  fbwU  were  now  pro- 
duced from  the  waters.  On  the  sixth  day  the 
earth  was  furnished  with  animals ;  and  the  lord 
of  all  the  other  animals,  man,  was  now  created. 
Such  is  Mr.  Whiston's  account  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  Mosaic  creation.  But  he  likewise  assumes 
so  much  more  than  can  be  reasonably  granted, 
that  we  need  not  attempt  a  formal  refutation  of 
his  system.  What  appears  to  us  the  most  natu- 
ral way  of  understanaing  Moses's  account  of  the 
creation  is,  that  it  was  neither  confined  to  the 
earth  alone,  nor  extended  to  the  whole  universe. 
The  relation  which  all  the  planets  of  the  solar 
.system  bear  to  the  same  illuminating  body  coun- 
tenances the  conjecture,  that  they,  together  with 
the  luminary  by  which  they  are  enlightened, 
were  all  created  at  one  period ;  but  it  would  be 
conceiving  too  meanly  of  the  benevolence,  wis- 
dom, and  active  power  of  the  Deity,  to  suppose 
that  before  that  period  these  had  never  been  ex- 
erted in  any  work  of  creation.  On  the  supposi- 
tion, diat  the  whole  solar  system  was  created  at 
once,  whfch  has  at  least  the  merit  of  doing  no 
violence  to  the  narrative  of  Moses,  ^e  crea- 
tion of  the  sun  and  the  other  planets  may  be  un- 
derstood to  have  been  carried  on  at  the  same 
time  with  the  creation  of  the  earth.  In  that  case, 
even  in  the  course  of  the  first  day,  though  not 
longer  than  our  present  days,  those  bodies  might 
be  reduced  to  such  order,  and  their  relative  mo- 
tions so  far  established,  as  to  begin  the  distinction 
between  light  and  darkness,  day  and  night.  On 
the  second  day,  we  may  naturally  understand 
from  Moses's  narrative,  that  the  atmosphere  was 
purified,  and  the  specific  gravities  ot  aqueous 
vapor  and  atmospheric  air  so  adjusted,  as  to 
render  the  latter  capable  of  supporting  the  for- 
mer. On  the  third  day  the  waters  were  first  col- 
lected into  lakes  and  seas;  but  in  what  manner, 
we  cannot  determine.  Some  call  in  the  opera- 
tion of  earthquakes ;  others  that  of  specific  gra- 
vity, &c.  But  these  are  mere  fancies ;  and  we 
have  not  facts  to  oQer  iri  their  stead.  On  the  latter 
part  of  this  day  vegetables  were  caused  to  spring 
up  over  the  earth.  This  growth  must  have  been 
much  more  rapid  than  we  ever  behold  it  now; 
but  by  what  supematumi  power  that  might  be 
effected,  we  should  in  vain  enquire.  On  the 
fourth  day,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  were  made 
to  appear.  But,  according  to  the  conjecture 
which  we  have  mentioned  as  plausible,  those 
heavenly  bodies  might  be  created  before  this 
day;  though  they  had  not  till  now  begun  to 
exert  their  full  influence  on  the  earth,  as  they 
have  since  continued  to  do.  The  creation  of  the 
inanimate  world  was  npw  finished,  and  the  earth 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  anitnals.  On  the 
fifth  day,  therefore,  were  the  living  inhabitants 
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of  the  air  and  the  waters  created.  Oii  the  sixth 
day  the  inferior  animals  inhabiting  the  earth 
were  first  created ;  and,  after  that,  the  whole  work 
was  crowned  by  tlie  creation  of  a  male  and.  fe- 
male of  the  human  species.  To  the  account  of 
the  creation  of  the  animals,  nothing  can  be  added 
in  explanation  of  Moses's  narrative.  As  only 
one  pair  of  the  human  species  were  at  first 
created,  the  same  economy  might  possibly  be  ob- 
served in  the  creation  of  the  infenor  animals. 

St.  Barnabas  in  the  first  century,  speaking  of 
the  works  of  creation  being  finished  by  God  in 
six  days,  says,  'This  signifies  that  the  Lord  God 
will  finish  all  things  in  six  thousand  years ;  as 
he  himself  testified,  saying.  Behold  this  day  shall 
be  as  a  thousand  years.  Therefore,  in  six  days, 
that  is,  in  six  thousand  years,  shall  all  things  be 
consummated.  And  he  rested  on  the  seventh 
day  :  this  signifies,  that  when  his  Son  shall  come, 
and  shall  abolish  the  season  of  the  wicked  one, 
and  shall  judge  t6e  ungodly,  and  shall  change 
the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  then  shall 
he  rest  gloriously  on  the  seventh  day.'  And  that 
the  seventh  day  rest  was  symbolical,  has  been  con- 
tended by  many  learned  men  since  St.  Barnabas, 
This  is,  however,  purely  a  theological  specula- 
tion, and  we  must  oe  contented  vnth  suggesting 
it  to  our  readers. 

CREBILLON  (Prosper  Joliot  de),  a  French 
tragic  writer,  usually  ranked,  in  point  of  merit, 
after  Comeille  and  Racine,  was  bom  at  Dijon 
in  1674.  He  was  originally  destined  to  the  law, 
and  placed  at  Paris  with  that  view ;  but  he  soon 
relinquished  the  bar  fi>r  the  drama.  He  at  last 
obtained  a  place  in  the  French  Academy,  and  the 
employment  of  censor  of  the  police,  in  which 
post  he  continued  till  his  deatn.  Being  asked 
one  day  in  company,  which  of  his  works  he 
thouglit  the  best*  *  I  don't  know,'  replied  he, 
'  which  is  my  best  production ;  but  this  (point- 
ing to  his  son)  is  certainly  my  worst.'  To  this 
the  son  is  said  to  have  replied,  *  That  is,  because 
no  Carthusian  had  a  hand  in  it,'  alluding  to  a  re- 
port that  Crebillon  vras  indebted  to  a  monk  of 
that  order  for  some  of  his  finest  passages.  His 
best  works  are,  1.  Idomeneus,  a  tragedy;  2. 
Atreus ;  3.  £lectr& ;  and  4.  Rfaadamistus.  He 
produced  many  other  pieces,  but  they  are  all  ge- 
nerally thought  inferior  to  these,  rie  was  re- 
markably enthusiastic  in  his  devotion  to  his  task 
while  composing.  On  one  occasion  some  person 
entering  his  room  during  the  concoction  ot  a  tra- 
gic plot,  he  cried  out,  '  Do  not  disturb  meT~I 
am  just  going  to  hang  a  knavish  minister,  and 
turn  out  a  stupid  one.'  On  another,  while  in  his 
fiiyorite  retreat,  the  Jardin  du  Roi  at  Paris,  his 
friend  Duvemet,  the  naturalist,  who  had  given 
him  a  key  of  admission,  was  called  out  by  the 
gardener,  and  told,  that  some  maniac  had  made 
his  escape,  and  was  ranging  the  walks  of  the 
garden.  The  naturalist  hastened  to  the  place, 
and  found  his  friend  Crebillon  without  his  coat, 
filled  with  poetical  furor ;  and  writhing  like  the 
Sybil,  about  to  pour  forth  her  predictions.  He 
died  at  Paris,  1672. 

CRE'BROUS,  adj,  >   Lat.  creber.  Frequent ; 

Cre'britude,  n.  $,  >  firequentness. 

CREDE'NDA,  n.  t.    Lat.    Things  to  be  be- 


lieved ;  articles  of  &ith :  distinguished  in  theo- 
logy from  agenda,  or  practical  duties. 

These  were  the    greet  aitidee    and    rrttlfmi*  of. 
Christianity,  chat  lo  much  staitled  the  world.    Smdk. 


Lat.  credere.  To 
credit  is,  to  believe; 
to  confide  in;  to 
procure  credit  or 
nonor  to ;  to  admit 
►as  a  debtor.  Credit 
is,  belief;  reputa- 
tion ;  good  opinion ; 
the  correlative  id 
debt;  infloence; 
promise  given.  Cre- 


CRE'DIT,  v.a.,  &«.  «.^ 

Caf'oiTABLE,  aidj. 

Cre'ditableness,  n.Sc 

CkeI'ditably,  adv. 

Cre'ditor,  n.  s. 

Crb'ditrix,  n.  s. 

Cre'dulency,  n.  t. 

Credo'lity,  ».  1. 

Cre'dulous,  adj. 

Cre'duloitsly,  adv. 

Cre'dulousness,  n.t. 
ditor  signifies,  he  to  whom  a  debt  is  owed ;  one 
who  cr^its  what  he  hears :  but  this  last  sense  is 
obsolete.  Creditable  denotes,  reputable;  esti- 
mable :  creditably,  without  disgrace :  crednkxis* 
too  apt  to  believe,  or  give  credit  to :  and  credi- 
lity,  easiness  of  belief;  readiness  of  credit 

When  the  people  hemrd  these  words,  thej  gave  at 
crtdit  unto  them,  nor  received  them.       1  Mme.  k.  46. 

The  things  which  we  properly  believe,  be  only  nek 
as  are  received  upon  the  eridk  of  divin«  fuerimony. 

AMer. 

The  poor  Plaagus,  being  sul^ect  to  that  only  diia4- 

vantage  of  honest  hearU,  endtdUjf,  was  pertoaded  by 

him.  SkA«9. 

Many  sought  to  feed 

The  easy  endiion  of  novelties. 

By  voicing  him  alive. 

Now  I  change  my  mind, 

•  And  partly  eredii  things  that  do  presage. 

Id,     JmUmidatr. 

There  came  divers  of  Antonio's  cndUon  in  my  cam- 

pady  to  Venice,  that  swear  he  cannot  chose  bat  brvsk. 

I±    MtrckmU  9/ Vemet. 

O  hard  believing  Love!  how  strange  it  seems 
Kot  to  believe,  and  yet  too  enitdomi 

Id.     Vema  amd  Ademm. 

There  is  no  decaying  merchant,  or  inward  beggar, 

hath  so  many  tricks  to  uphold  the  ertdit  of  their 

wealth,  as  these  empty  persons  have  to  memtain  the 

credit  of  their  sufficiency.  ~ 

Who  now  enjoys  thee  credidiwf,  all  gold. 

Who  always  vacant,  always  amiable, 

Hopes  thee,  of  flattery  gales 

Unmindful  7  hapless  they, 

T'  whom  thou  untried  seemest  fair. 

May  here  her  monument  stand  to. 
To  eredii  this  rude  age ;  and  show 
To  future  times,  that  even  we 
Some  patterns  did  of  virtue  see. 

They  sent  him  likewise  a  copy  of  their 
to  the  king,  and  desired  him  co  use  his  eredti  that  a 
treaty  might  be  entered  into.  Ciwem4m 

Credit  is  nothing  but  the  capactatioa  o<  mmtj 
within  some  limited  time.  X«eie. 

If  you  can  once  get  into  children  a  love  of  utdtt, 
and  an  apprehension  of  shame  and  disgrace,  yo«  have 
put  into  them  the  true  princii^e,  which  will  eoBMaatlj 
work,  and  incline  them  to  the  right.  id. 

At  present  you  credit  the  church  as  m«^  by  year 
government,  as  you  did  the  school  fbroMtly  ly  year 
wit.  ShA. 

Many  will  chuse  rather  to  neglect  their  dni^  aafdj 
and  oredUddjf,  than  to  get  a  broken  pale  in  the 
church's  service,  only  to  be  rewarded  with  that  whsri 
will  break  their  hearU  too.  Id. 
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The  contempUtion  of  things,  iliMt  do  not  servo  to 
promote  our  happineM,  ii  but  a  more  tpecions  sort  of 
idleneM,  a  more  pardonable  and  creditdUe  kind  of  ig- 
oorance*  TtUotton* 

Among  all  these  snares,  there  is  none  more  en- 
tangling than  the  cndiiabieHem  and  repute  of  ens- 
lomary  vices.  Decajf  of  Piety. 

Some  secret  troths,  from  learned  pride  concealed, 
To  maids  alone  and  children  are  revealed  : 
What  though  no  credU  doubting  wito  may  give. 
The  fair  and  innocent  shall  still  believe.  Pope, 

Yes,  while  I  live,  no  rich  or  noble  knave 
Shall  walk  the  world  in  credit  tu  his  grave. 

Id,  Hcrace. 

He  settled  him  in  a  good'  erediitMe  way  of  living, 

having  procured  him  by  his  interest  one  of  the  best 

places  of  the  conntry.  Arbuthnoi*i  John  BmU. 

The  prgudice  of  ereduUijf  may,  in  some  measure,  be 
cured,  by  learning  to  set  a  high  value  on  truth. 

WatU^i  Logiek. 

The  most  trifling  actions  that  aifect  a  man's  credit 
sre  to  be  regarded.  The  sound  of  your  hammer  at 
five  in  the  morning,  or  nine  at  night,  heard  by  a  credi- 
tor,  makes  him  easy  six  months  longer ;  but  if  he  sees 
you  at  a  billiard>table,  or  hears  your  voice  at  a  tavern, 
when  you  should  be  at  work,  he  sends  for  his  money 
the  next  day ;  demands  it  before  he  can  receive  it  in 
a  lump.  Franklin, 

If  thissuteof  his  country  had  been  foretold  to  him, 
would  it  not  require  all  the'  sanguine  credulittf  of 
youth,  and  all  the  fervid  glow  of  enthusiasm,  to  make 
him  believe  it  ?  Fortunate  man,  he  has  lived  to  see 
it'.  Fortunate  indeed,  if  he  lives  to  see  nothing  that 
shall  vary  the  prospect,  and  cloud  the  setting  of  his 
day.  Bmke, 

Not  e'en  the  Snn,  desirable  as  rare. 
Could  bend  one  knee,  engage  one  votary  there ; 
They  were,  what  base  orednUty  believes 
True  Christians  are,  dissemblers,  dmnkards,  thieves. 

Cowper, 
There's  monie  a  ereditaiU  stock 
O'  decent,  honest,  fawsont  fb'k. 
Are  riven  out  baith  root  and  branch. 
Some  rascal's  pridefd'  greed  to  qnench, 
Wba  thinks  to  knit  himsel  the  faster 
In  favour  wi'  some  gentle  master.  Burnt, 

Sir  Peter,  I  do  not  expect  you  to  credit  me — but  the 
tendcmese  you  expressed  for  me,  when  I  am  sure  yon 
could  not  think  I  was  a  witness  to  it,  has  penetrated 
so  to  my  heart,  that  had  I  left  the  place  without  t>.e 
shame  of  this  discovery,  my  future  life  should  have 
spoken  the  sincerity  of  my  gratitude.  Sheridan, 

As  for  that  smooth-tongued  hjrpocrite,  who  would 
have  sedoced  the  wife  of  his  too  credulous  friend,  while 
he  affected  honourable  addresses  to  his  ward-^I  be-v 
hold  him  now  in  a  light  so  truly  despicable,  that  I 
shall  never  again  respect  myself  for  having  listened  to 
him.  Id, 

She  hoped  he  would  improve — ^perhaps  believed ; 
A  letter  too,  she  gave  (he  never  read  it) 
Of  good  advice — and  two  or  three  of  credit. 

Byron.     Don  Juan. 

Credit  was  ancieatly  a  right  which  lords  had 
over  their  vassals ;  consisting  in  this,  that  during 
a  certain  time  thev  might  oblige  them  to  lend 
them  money.  In  this  sense,  the  duke  of  Britanny 
had  credit  during  fifteen  days  on  his  own  sub- 
jects, and  those  of  the  bishop  of  Nantes ;  and  the 
bishop  bad  the  same  credit  of  right  among  his 
subjects  and  those  of  that  prince. 


Credit,  Letters  of,  are  those  given  to  per- 
sons in  whom  a  merchant,  &c.  can  trust,  to  take 
money  of  his  correspondent  abroad,  in  case  he 
happens  to  need  it. 

CREDITON,  or  Kibktos,  a  town  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Devon,  formerly  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  removed  to  Exeter  in  the  year  1050.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  it  sent  members  to  the 
parliament  then  sitting  at  Carlisle.  It  was  once 
a  very  flourishing  town,  but  has  suffered  severely 
by  fire.  In  1743  no  fewer  than  460  houses  were 
burnt  down,  besides  the  market-house,  wool 
chambers,  and  other  public  buildings.  The 
whole  loss  was  estimated  at  between  £50,000 
and  £60,000;  and  again,  in  1772,  the  conse- 
quences of  fire  were  nearly  as  disastrous.  It  is 
governed  by  a  magistrate  called  a  Portreeve. 
The  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  serges,  which 
is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  The  church, 
which  was  the  cathedral,  is  a  noble  Gothic  struc- 
ture, 150  feet  long  and  forty-four  wide ;  the  altar- 
piece  is  a  most  exquisite  piece  of  painting;  the* 
tower  is  100  feet  high,  standing  in  the  centre  of 
the  church,  in  a  semicircular  arch,  supported  by 
four  pillars  of  uncommon  magnitude ;  and  con- 
taining eight  bells,  and  a  clock  with  chimes.  The 
market  is  on  Saturdays  for  provisions,  wool,  and 
yarn.  It  is  eight  miles  soutn-east  of  Exeter ;  aud 
180  west  by  north  of  London. 

CREE,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  rises  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  county  of  Wigton,  and  the 
stewarty  of  Kircudbright.  It  is  very  small  for 
several  miles,  and  nms  through  a  bleak  and 
dreary  country ;  but  is  soon  considerably  in- 
creased by  tributary  streams.  It  now  changes 
its  appearance;  and,  instead  of  rocks  and  moors, 
it  holds  its  course  nearly  south  through  a  beauti- 
ful valley,  till  it  empties  itself  into-  the  bay  of 
Wigton.  It  forms  the  boundaries  between  the 
counties  of  Wigton  and  Kircudbright.  It 
abounds  with  salmon,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels 
^  «6f  several  miles. 

CREECH  (Thomas),  a  translator  of  ancient 
authors,  was  borti  near  Sherborne  in  Dorsetshire,  in 
1659.  He  was  educated  at  Sherborne,  and  after- 
wards entered  a  commoner  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford.  In  1683  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
and  not  long  after  was  elected  probationer  fellow 
of  AU-soab  College ;  to  which  his  translation  of 
Lucretius  recommended  him.  He  took  the  de- 
gree of  B.  D.  on  the  1 8th  March  1696.  In  1699, 
having  taken  holy  orders,  he  was  presented  by 
his  college  to  the  living  of  Welwyn  in  Hertford- 
shire ;  but  this  he  had  not  long  enjoyed  before 
he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  A  letter  presented 
to  the  Bodleian  Library  seems  to  prove  that 
having  frequently  borrowed  money  of  a  fellow 
collegian,  and  repeating  his  applications  too  often, 
he  met  one  day  with  such  a  cold  reception,  tliat 
he  retired  in  a  fit  of  gloomy  disgust,  and  three 
days  after  was  found  hanging  in  his  study. 
Creech's  principal  performances  are»  1.  A  Trans- 
lation of  Lucretius.  2.  A  Translation  of  Horace ; 
in  which,  however,  he  has  omitted  some  few  odes. 
3.  The  Idylliums  of  Theocritus,  with  Rapin*s 
Discourse  of  Pastorals.  4.  A  Translation  of 
Maniliiis*s  Astronomicon.  Besides  translations 
of  several  parts  of  X'^irgil,  Ovid,  and  Plutarqb, 
printed  in  (fi?rcTent  collections. 
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CREED,  n.  s.  \     Aii.-Sax.  cpe*ba, 

CR'cDEVCEy  V.  a.  &  n.  s.       from  Lat   credo, 
C&E'dent,  adj,  A  creed  is  a  form 

Crede'ntial,  n.  s.  &  adj.     of   words  which 
Credidi'lity,  n.  s.  >compreheiids  the 

Cre'dible>  adj,  articles  of  faith ; 

Cre'dibleness,  n.  s.  any  solemn  pro- 

Cre'dibly,  adv.  fession  of  princi- 

Creed-maker,  n.  s.  J  pies  or  opmion ; 

any  thing  which  a  person  firmly  believes.  See 
the  next  article.  Credence  signifies,  belief; 
credit;  that  which  entitles  to  he  credited  or 
b^ieved,  as  letters  of  credence,  which  are  synony- 
mous with  credentials.  As  a^erb^  credence  is 
out  of  use;  it  means  to  believe.  Skelton  has, 
'  in  credencing  his  tales/  Credent  is,  believing ; 
unqaestionable.  Credible  is  that  which  is  wor- 
thy of  belief;  credibleness,  credibility,  aiid 
credibly,  of  course  participate  in  the  same 
meaning. 

Such  that  can  nat  ytay  ther  erede 
With  prayer  shal  be  made  prelates  ; 
Nothir  can  thei  the  gospell  rede. 
Such  ihul  now  weldin  high  estates. 

Chmoer,  Cami.  Talet, 
For  Solomon  ia3rthy  hereth  me  and  yeveth  eredenM 
to  that  that  I  thall  aay.  Id. 

Ne  let  it  teem  that  credence  this  exceeds. 
For  he  that  made  the  same,  was  known  right  well 

To  have  done  much  more  admirable  deeds  ; 
It  Merlin  was.  Spenser.  Faerie  Queene, 

No  leasing  new,  nor  grandames  fable  stale. 
But  antient  truth,  confirmed  with  credence  old. 

Id,     CoUn  CUMt. 
Things  are  made  credible,  either  by  the  known  con- 
dition and  quality  of  the  utterer,  or  by  the  manifest 
likelihood  of  truth  in  themselves.  Hooker, 

For  me,  my  lords, 
I  love  him  not,  nor  fear  him ;  there's  my  creed. 

SHakipeare, 
Love  and  wisdom. 
Approved  so  to  your  majesty,  may  plead 
For  ample  cred^tee.  Id, 

Then  weigh  what  loss  your  honour  may  sustain^ 
If  with  too  credent  ear  you  lisf  his  songs.  Id,  Hamdet, 
They  did  not  only  underhand  give  out  that  this  was 
the  true  earl ;  but  Uio  friar,  finding  some  credence  in 
the  people,  took  boldness  in  the  pulpit  to  declare  as 
much.  BaoOH. 

This,  with  the  loss  of  so  few  of  the  English  as,  is 
scarce  credXhU ;  being,  as  hath  been  rather  confidently 
than  eredihljf  reported,  but  of  one  man,  though  not  a 
few  huxt.  Id, 

Having  now  showed  their  eredeuHal  letters  on  both 
sides.  Cmnden. 

The  larger  and  fuller  view  of  this  foundation  is  set 
down  in  the  ereedt  of  the  church. 

Hammond  on  Fundamentals, 
Thus  we  see  how,  amongst  other  good  effecU,  creed- 
tnaUng  always  has,  and  always  will  necessarily  produce 
and  propagate  ignorance  in  the  worid,  however  each 
party  blame  others  for  it.  Locke, 

The  oredMenest  of  a  good  part  of  these  narratives 
has  been  confirmed  to  me  by  a  practiser  of  physick. 

Bojfle. 
Kone  can  demonstrate  to  me,  that  there  is  such  an 
island  as  Jamaica;  yet* upon  the  testimony  of  credible 
persons,  I  am  free  horn  doubt.  TiUotson, 

The  first  of  those  opinions  I  shall  shew  to  be  alto- 
gether incredible,  and  the  latter  to  have  all  the  credi- 
ftt%  and  evidence  of  which  a  thing  of  that  nature  is 

Id, 


A  few  perM>ns  of  an  odious  and  despiaed  eoontxy 

could  not  have  filled  the  world  with  beheven,  had 
they  not  shewn  undoubted  eredentkde  from  the  Dif ine 
Person  who  sent  them  on  such  a  message. 

Addieom  on  tke  CkriMHam  Bdigien, 

I  never  heard  of  a  man  of  learning,  sense,  or  ob- 
servation, that  was  favoured  with  any  of  them ;  a 
strong  presumption  against  their  eredibiiitg.       Barbs. 
My  creed  (whatever  some  creed-makers  mean 
^y  Athanasian  nonsense,  or  Nicene) 
My  creed  is,  he  is  safe  that  does  his  best. 
And  death's  a  doom  sufficient  for  the  rest. 

Cowper.  ISaHrieOg] 

There  stands  the  messenger  of  truth  :  there  stands 
The  legato  of  the  skies ! — His  theme  divine. 
His  oflke  sacred,  his  oredenHals  clear. 
By  him  the  violated  law  speaks  out 
Its  thunders  ;  and  by  him,  in  strains  as  sweet 
As  angcLi  use,  the  Gospel  whispers  peace.  Id, 

Oh  Love  !  how  perfect  is  thy  mystic  art. 

Strengthening   the  weak,  and   trampling  on  ths 
strong. 
How  self-deceitlul  is  the  sagest  part 

Of  mortals  whom  thy  lure  hath  led  along-* 
The  precipice  she  stood  on  was  immens«.. 

So  was  her  creed  in  her  own  innocence. 

ilyron.     DonJmn. 

Creed,  Apostles*.    See  Apostles. 

Creed,  Athanasian,  and  Nicene.  These  two, 
with  the  Apostles'  Creed,  are  the  most  universal. 
They  arc  used  in  the  public  offices  of  the  churdi 
of  England;  and  subscription  to  them  is  re- 
quired of  the  clergy.  See  Athanasian,  and 
Nicene.  Other  ancient  creeds  are,  1.  The  form 
of  apostolical  doctrine,  collected  by  Origen.  S. 
A  fragment  of  a  creed  preserved  by  TertuUian. 

3.  A  remnant  of  a  creed  in  the  works  of  Cyprian. 

4.  A  creed  composed  by  Gregory  Thaumaturgus, 
for  the  use  of  his  own  church.  5.  The  cfeed  of 
Lucian  the  martyr.  6.  The  creed  of  the  aposto- 
lical constitutions.  Besides  these  scattered  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  creeds,  there  are  extant  some 
perfect  forms,  as  those  of  Jerusalem,  Cesares, 
Antioch,  &c. 

To  CREEK^  V.  a.  To  make  a  harsh  noise- 
See  To  Creak. 

Shall  I  stay  here, 
Creekmg  my  shoea  on  the  plain  masoaiy  t 


Creek,  n.s.    >      Ang^-Saz.  ciecca;    Dutch 

Cre'eky,  <«^'.  5  ^Aee.  A  prominence  in  a 
winding  coast ;  a  small  port ;  a  cove ;  iamiliaily, 
anj  turn  or  alley.  Creek  of  day,  from  Teut. 
knekCf  signifies  the  commencement  of  the  dawn, 
Creeky  is,  full  of  creeks ;  unequal ;  winding. 
Who,  leaning  on  the  belly  of  a  pot» 

Poured  forth  a  water,  whose  outguahioK  flood 
Ron  bathing  all  the  «w*y  shoie  »4ot, 

Wheron  the  IVcgaa  prince  spilt  Tumns'  blood 


A  back-friend  ;  a  shoulder  clapper;  one  that  con. 
mands  tke  passages  of  alleys,  eraeks,  aad  nanow  lands. 


As  streams,  which  with   their  winding  banks  d* 

pi*y. 

Stopped  by  their  creeks,  run  softly  through  the  plain. 

Deme$. 

A  lawwasmade  here  t*  stqp  their  pMsage  in  evtiy 
port  and  creek*  Id,  ess  hekad. 
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Thiej  on  the  bank  of  Jot<U&,  by  a  ortek, 
Wben  winds  with  reeds  and  ozien  whispexing  plajr, 
TlieiT  anexpected  loss  and  plaints  oatbreathed* 

the  J  have  a  petty  traffic  with  lenown  correspondents 
in  some  little  creek :  within  that  they  confine  them- 
selves, and  are  dextenms  managers  enough  of  the 
wares  and  products  of  that  comer  with  which  they 
content  themselves  ;  but  will  not  venture  out  into  the 
great  ocean  of  knowledge.  Locke. 

The  wripling'fry  soon  fill  the  creeks  around. 
Poisoning  the  waters  where  their  swarms  abound  ; 
Scorned  by  the  nobler  tenants  of  the  £ood, 
Minnowa  and  gudgeoxw  gorge  the'  unwholesome  food. 

Cowper, 
It  was  a  wild  and  breaker-beaten  coast, 

WHh  cli£Bs  above,  and  a  broad  sandy  shore ; 
Guarded  by  shoals  and  rocks  as  by  an  host. 
With  here  and  there  a  creek*  Bgfrou,  Dan  Jimh. 

Greeks,  or  MurseoGEES,  a  Dation  of  native 
Indians,  inhabiting  the  territory  now  included  in 
the  Strait  of  Alabama  in  the  neighbourhood. 
They  are  reduced  to  about  20,000  in  number. 
See  Alabama. 

CREEP,  t;.n.        •\     Goth,  kriepa;   Swed- 

Oke'epcr,  n.  «.       (krypa;  Ang.-Sax.  creo- 

Cre'epimoly,  adv.  i  pan ;    Dan.  hye ;  Wei. 

CreTephole,  n.  s.  J  croppian  ;  Lat  repere  ; 
tprv.  To  move  like  a  worm ;  to  grow  along  the 
ground,  or  on  supports;  to  move  forward  with 
regularly  slow  progression;  to  move  clandes- 
tinely; to  proceed  timorously;  to  steal  upon 
unawares ;  to  act  with  servility.  A  creeper  is, 
a  plant  that  needs  other  support,  like  the  ivy ;  an 
iron  to  slide  along  a  kitchen  grate ;  a  kind  of  clog 
worn  by  women ;  an  insect;  a  small  bird,  called 
also  the  ox-e^e ;  a  small  grapnel  or  drag,  used 
to  recover  thmgs  that  have  fallen  into  the  sea. 
A  creepbole  is,  a  hole  into  which  an  animal  may 
creep  to  avoid  danger ;  a  subterfuge.  Creepingly 
signifies  tardily ;  after  the  manner  of  a  reptile. 
To  creep  and  to  crawl  are  generally  nsed  syno- 
nyimmslj,  and  Johnson  seems  to  sanction  the 
practice ;  but  though  both  verbs  denote  slowness 
of  motion  and  proximity  to  the  earth,  creep,  when 
used  with  reference  to  animals,  ought,  perhaps, 
in  strictness,  to  be  applied  to  such  creatures  as 
have  legs,  and  crawl  to  those  which  have  none. 

Of  this  sort  are  they  which  creep  into  houses,  and 
lead  otptive  silly  women.  2  Timothjf,  iii.  6. 

Thou  makest  darkness,  and  it  is  night,  wherein  all 
the  beasts  of  the  forest  do  creep  forth.    Peabn  civ.  20. 

An  hole  he  fond  ful  low  upon  the  bord,, 
Ther  as  the  cat  was  wont  in  for-  to  crepe, 
And  at  that  hole  he  loked  in  ful  depe. 

Ckaucer,     Cant.  TaJee. 

The  fiames  upspring,  and  cruelly  they  crepe 
From  wall  to  loofe,  til  all  to  cinders  waste.    SadkeOk. 

And  the  old  woman  carefully  displayed 
The  clothes  about  her  round  with  busy  ayd. 
So  that  at  last  a  little  crsspar^  sleepe 
Sarprised  her  sence.  Bpenter.     Faerie  (^aemm. 

like  as  a  heave. 

That  ereepmg  dose  amongst  the  hives  to  reara 

An  honey  comb,  the  wakeful  dogs  espy.  Id, 

By  those  gifts  of  nature  and  fortune  he  creeps,  nay 
be  flies,  into  the  favour  of  poor  silly  women.    &dney. 

The  joy,  which  wrought  into  Pygmalion's  mind, 
was  evei^sach  as,  by  each  degree  of  Zelmane's  words, 
onwyisflif  estered  into  Philoclea's.  Id, 


To^matrow,  and  to-monow,  and  to>inoinw. 
Creeps  in  this  petty  paee  from  day  to  day. 
To  the  last  ryllable  of  recorded  time. 

SKoMgpeare.    MaekeOL 

111  creep  up  into  the  chimney. p- 

— There  they  always  used  to  discharge  their  birding* 
pieces  :  creep  intQ  the  kiln-hole. 

Jd.     Merry  Whm  ef  Wmieor. 
It  seams,  the  marriage  of  his  brother's  wife 
Has  crept  too  near  his  conscience.— ~ 

No,  his  consdenca 

Has  crept  too  near  another  lady.     Id.  Henry  Vlil 
That  jealousy  itself  could  not  mistrust 
False  creeping  craft  and  perjury  should  thrust 
Into  so  bright  a  day  such  black-faced  storms. 

Id.  The  Rape  of  luerece* 
Plants  that  put  forth  their  sap  hastily,  have  bodies 
not  proportionable  to  their  length ;  therefore  they  are 
winders  or  creepers,  as  ivy,  briony,  and  woodbine. 

Baooiu 

Then  like  the  coward  after  neighbours  '  fray. 
They  creep  forth  boldly,  and  ask.  Where  are  they  ? 

Haa. 

And  every  creeping  thing  chat  creeps  the  ground. 

Milton. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  one  should  guard 
his  understanding  ficom  being  imposed  on  by  the  so- 
phistry which  creeps  into  most  of  the  books  of  argn- 
men*-  Looks. 

The  grottoa  cool,  with  shady  poplars  crowned. 
And  creeping  vines  on  avbours  waved  around.  Dryden. 

Ambition  often  puts  men  upon  doing  tbe  meaaaat 
offices  ;  so  climbing  is  performed  in  the  same  posture 
with  creeping.  Swift. 
They  that  creep  and  they  that  ty 

Shall  end  where  they  began.  Oray, 

If  we  have  deserved  this  kind  of  evil  fame  from 
any  thing  we  have  done  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  not  an  abject  conduct  in  adveiaity  that 
can  clear  our  reputation.  Well  is  it  knowa  that  am- 
bition can  cre^  as  well  as  soar.  Burke. 

Thus  Heaven  enlarged  his  soul  in  riper  years^ 
For  nature  gave  him  strength,  and  fire,  to  soar 
On  Fancy's  wing  above  this  vale  of  tears ; 
Where  dark  cold-hearted  sceptics,  creeping,  fare 
Through  microscope  of  metaphysic  lore.         Beattie* 
Error  has  no  place ; 

That  creeping  pestilence  is  driven  away  ; 

The  breath  of  heaven  has  chased  it.  Cawpeti, 

A  gentle  slumber,  but  it  was  not  deep. 
For  ever  and  anen  a  something' shook 

Juan*  and  shuddering  o'er  his  frame  would  creep. 
Byron.  Donjimm, 

Creeper,  in  ornithology.    See  Certhia. 

CRE'EPLE,  n.$.  Ang.-Sax.  cj^pel.  Dut 
krepel,  A  cripple.  This  was  the  usual  way  of 
spelling  cripple  till  about  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

A  erepiU  he  saw  comyng  with  grete  spede  and  haste 
Oppon  a  stilt  onder  his  kne  bound  wondirfest. 

Ckaucer.     Ctint.  Take, 

She  to  whom  this  world  must  itself  refer  < 

As  suburbs  or  the  microcosm  of  her. 
She,  she  is  dead,  she's  dead  when  thou  knowest  this, 
Thouknowest  how  lame  a  creeple  this  world  is. 

Dome, 

CREIGHTON  (Robert),  D.  D.,8on  of  a  bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells  of  this  name,  was  born  in 
1648.  He  accompanied  Charles  II.  into  his  exile, 
and  prosecuted  the  study  of  music  with  great 
success.    Au  anthem  of  his,  *  I  will  arise  and  go 
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to  ray  &ther/  and  a  service  m  the  key  of  E,  are 
much  admired,  and  constantly  performed  to  this 
day  in  the  cathedrals  of  England.  Dr.  Creighton 
died  at  Wells,  1736. 

CRELLIUS  (John),  a  celebrated  Socinian 
writer,  was  bom  in  1590,  in  a  village  near 
Nuremberg.  In  1612  he  weift  into  Poland, 
where  the  Unitarians  had  a  school,  in  which  he 
became  professor  of  divinity,  and  minister  at 
Cracow,  where  he  died  in  1632,  aged  forty-two. 
He  was  the  author  of,  1.  A  Treatise  against  the 
Mystery  of  the  Trinity.  2.  Commentaries  on  a 
part  of  the  New  Testament;  and  other  works 
which  are  now  very  scarce. 

CREMA,  a  town  of  Italy,  a  bishop's  see,  the 
ci-devant  capital  of  Cremasco;  and  afterwards 
the  biennial  capital,  alternately  with  Lodi,  of  the 
department  of  Adda.  It  is  a  fortified  town,  is 
well  built,  populous  and  commercial ;  containing 
five  parish  churches,  several  fine  palaces,  hospi- 
tals, and  souares;  and  8800  cituens.  It  now 
belongs  to  Austria,  and  is  situated  on  the  Serio, 
twenty  miles  north  of  Plaoentia,  and  twenty^wo 
E.S.E.  of  Milan. 

CREMASCO,  a  country  of  Italy,  in  the  late 
Venetian  territories,  which  took  its  name  from 
Creroa,  the  capital.  It  is  seventy-four  miles 
long,  forty-six  broad,  and  230  in  circumference ; 
and  contains  one  city,  four  villages,  and  fifty- 
three  parishes.  Its  surface,  except  the  Casta,  is 
level,  fertile  in  com,  wine,  flax,  and  hemp. 

CREMATION.    LatcreiRo/io.    A  burning 

And  the  Chinois,  without  enmation  or  wnal  inter- 
ment of  their  bodies,  make  |nM  ol  trees  and  much 
boming,  while  they  plant  a  pine>tree  by  t^e  grave. 

Browne, 

Cremation  is  particularly  apniied  to  the 
ancient  custom  of  buming  the  dead.  This  cus- 
tom is  well  known  to  have  prevailed  among  most 
eastern  nations,  and  continued  with  their  descen- 
dants after  they  had  peopled  the  different  parts 
of  Europe.  It  prevailed  in  Greece,  Italy,  Gaul, 
Britain,  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Den- 
mark, till  Christianity  abolished  it. 

CREMONA,  an  ancient  city  of  Italy,  the  ci-de- 
vant capital  of  the  Cremonese,  and  now  capital  of 
the  department  of  Upper  Po,  situated  in  a  aelight- 
ful  plain,  watered  by  the  Oglio,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  Po,  over  which  is  a  bridge  of  boats 
protected  by  a  fort.  A  Roman  colony,  with  mu- 
nicipal rights,  settled  beyond  the  Po,  below  the 
connuence  of  the  Addua,on  the  report  of  Hanni- 
bal's march  into  Italy.  It  was  an  opulent  and 
mercantile  city ;  but  suffered  greatly  in  the  civil 
wars  of  Augustus.  In  the  war  with  Vitellius,  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  partisans  of  Vespasian ;  but 
was  soon  after  rebuilt  by  the  munificence  of  the 
citizens,  by  order  of  Vespasian.  It  is  about  five 
miles  in  circumference,  and  is  defended  W  a  cas- 
tle. A  canal  passes  through  it  which  forms  a 
communication  between  tlie  Oglio  and  the  Po. 
Its  principal  streets  are  broad  and  straight.  It 
has  forty  churches,  several  squares,  and  a  uni- 
versity. The  population  is  about  30,000.  The 
city  with  its  fort  was  surrendered  to  Buonaparte, 
,  on  the  12th  Mav,  1796,  and  it  has  followed  the 
hte  of  Lombardy  in  its  ultimate  subjection  to  the 
Austrians,  during  the  late  revolutionary  wars    It 


is  thirty  miles  north-west  of  Parma,  and  thirty- 
eight  south-east  of  Milan. 

CREMONESE,  a  d-devant  territory  of  Italy, 
in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  afterwards  included  m 
the  department  of  the  Upper  Po.  It  was  boun- 
ded on  the  east  by  the  duchy  of  Maatua,  on  die 
north  by  Bresciano,  on  the  west  by  Cremasco, 
and  the  Lodesau,  and  on  the  south  by  Parma.  It 
is  fertile  in  wine  and  frait 

CREMO'R,  n.  i.  Lat.  A  milky  sahftance ; 
a  soft  liquor  resembling  cream. 

The  food  is  swallowed  into  the  stonadi,  vfaeie, 
mingled  with  dissolvent  juices,  it  is  reduced  into  a 
chyle  or  oremor,  ^y* 

CRE'NATED,  adj.  From  Latin,  crena. 
Notched;  indented. 

The  cells  are  prettily  erenaied,  or  notched,  ^ndte 
round  the  edges  ;  bat  not  straited  dowa  to  any  depth. 

TTosIwhtI 

CRENATUM  FouuM.    See  Botakt. 


CRENELLE',  inheraldiy,  one 
of  the  lines  of  partition  repre- 
senting the  embattlements  of  tow- 
ers, &c.  as  in  the  diagram,  argent, 
party  per  fesse  gules. 
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CREOLES,  a  name  given  to  the  £unilies  de- 
scended from  the  Spaniards,  who  settled  at  Mex- 
ico, in  America.  These  are  mnch  more  name- 
rous  than  either  the  Spaniards  properiy  so  called, 
or  the  Mulattoes;  wnich  two  otner  species  of 
inhabitants  are  excluded  from  all  considerable 
employments.  The  name  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  West  Indies  is  applied  to  all  the  natives  who 
are  descended  from  European  parents. 

CREON,  king  of  Connth,  in  &J}ulotis  histofv, 
the  son  of  Sisyphus.  Ue'promised  his  daughter 
Glauce  to  Jason,  who  had  repudiated  Medea. 
To  revenge  the  success  of  her  rival,  Medea  seat 
her,  as  a  present,  a  gown  covered  with  poison. 
Glauce  put  it^  on,  and  was  seized  with  sudda 
pains.  Her  body  took  fire ;  the  house  also  was 
consumed  with  Creon  and  his  whole  fiunily. 

Ceeon,  king  of  Thebes,  in  fabulous  histo^, 
the  son  of  Menoetius,  and  father  of  Jocasta,  the 
mother  and  wife  of  Oedipus.  On  the  death  of 
Laius,  who  had  married  Jocasta,  Creon  ascended 
the  vacant  throne  of  Thebes.  As  the  ravages  of 
the  Sphinx  were  intolerable,  Creon  offerM  his 
crown  and  daughter  in  marriage  to  him  who 
could  explain  the  enigmas  which  the  monster 
proposed.  Oedipus  explained  the  riddles,  ascen- 
ded  the  throne,  and  married  Jocasta,  without 
knowing  she  was  his  mother ;  and  by  her  he  had 
two  sons,  Polynices  and  Eteodes,  and  two 
daughters.  The  two  sons  agreed  after  their  hr 
ther's  death  to  reign  each  a  year  alternately. 
Eteocles  reigned  first  by  right  of  seniority ;  but 
when  once  in  power  he  refused  to  resign,  and  his 
brother  led  against  him  an  army  of  Argives  \o 
support  his  right.  The  war  was  decided  by  sin- 
gle combat  between  the  two  brother?.  They 
killed  each  others  and  Creon  again  ascended 
the  throne,  till  Leodamus  the  son  of  Eteocles 
should  be  of  a  sufiicient  age  to  assume  the  reins 
of  government  He  commanded  diat  the  Argives, 
and  particularly  Polynices,  who  was  the  cause  of 
all  the  bloodshed,  should  remain  unbniied.  Cieoa 
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was  afterwards  kiUed  by  Theseus,  who  made 
Mar  npon  him  because  he  refused  burial  to  the 
Argives. 

CRETANCE, «.  «.  With  farriers.  An  ulcer 
seated  in  the  midst  of  the  forepart  of  the  foot. 

CREPIS,  hawk-weed,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  polygamia  superflua  order,  and  syngenesia 
class  of  plants ;  natural  order  forty-ninth,  com- 
positae.  The  receptacle  is  naked ;  cal.  calycu- 
lated  with  deciduous  scales ;  the  pappus  feathery 
and  stalked.  There  are  thirty-one  species,  most 
of  them  herbaceous  annuals,  rising  to  twelve  or 
eighteen  inches,  and  having  their  branches  termi- 
nated by  ligulated  compound  red  and  yellow 
flowers.  These  are  very  large,  and  consist  of 
many  flat  florets  spread  over  one  another  imbri- 
catim,  and  when  fully  blown  appear  as  if  radiated. 
They  are  very  beautiful ;  and  appear  in  June, 
July,  and  August.  They  are  succeeded  by  pleuty 
of  seeds,  which,  if  permitted  to  scatter  on  the 
(TTOund,  will  produce  a  number  of  young  plants 
without  further  trouble. 

CRETITATE,w.o.>     Lat.  crepUare.     To 

Crepita'tion,  n.  f.  J  make  a  small  crackling 
noise. 

Crepitation,  in  chemistry,  the  noise  which 
some  salts  make  over  the  fire  in  calcination. 

Crepitation,  in  surgery,  the  noise  made  by 
the  ends  or  pieces  of  bones,  when  the  surgeon 
moves  a  limb  to  assure  himself  by  his  ear  of  the 
existence  of  a  fracture. 

CREPT,  part,  of  creep. 

There  are  certain  men  crept  in  nnawaret.       Jude. 
Soone  as  that  uncouth  light  upon  them  shone. 
Into  her  mouth  they  enpt,  and  suddain  all  were  gone. 
Speiuer.  Faerie  Queene. 

This  lair  vine,  but  that  her  arms  surround 
Her  married  elm,  had  crept  along  the  ground.    Pope. 

CREPU'SCULE,  fi.  x.-j     Fr.  crepiacU ;  Lat. 
Crepu'scular,  o^.       {^ertpUMCulum.      Twi- 
Crepi/sculime,  Oi^.     i  light.      Crepuscular 
Crepu'sculoijs,  adi^     ^  is,  relating  to  the  cre- 
pusciile :  crepusculous,  and  crepusculine,  denote 
glimmering;  belonging  to  the  twilight;  in  a  twi- 
light kind  of  sUte ;  imperfectly  elucidated. 

A  close  apprehension  of  the  one,  might  perhaps  af- 
ford a  glimmering  light  and  orepmoukm  glance  of  the 
other.  ^^  Browne. 

The  beginnings  of  phllofophy  were  in  a  erepneaiknu 
obscurity,  and  it  is  yet  scarce  past  the  dawn. 

GUMmUe'i  Scepm, 

He  has  made  apertures  to  take  in  more  or  lets 
hght,  as  the  observer  pleases,  by  opening  and  shutting 
like  the  eye,  the4>etter  to  fit  glasses  to  orepmicitUne  ob- 
aervations.  Sprai* 

The  ertpmndar  atmosphere,  or  the  region  where 
the  light  of  the  sun  ceases  to  be  refracted  to  us,  is  eai* 
timated  by  philosophers  to  be  between  forty  and  fif^ 
ziiles  high.  Darwm. 

CRE'SCENf,t/.a.,».f.,&fl4;."i     Lat.     cres- 
Cre'scence,  n.  «.  >cens,  pr.  part. 

CriI'scive,  adv.  3  of  crescere. — 

The  verb  is  of  modem  introduction,  and  signi- 
fies to  form  into  a  crescent.  The  noun  denotes 
:be  moon  in  her  increasing  state ;  any  thing  that 
resembles  the  moon  in  that  state ;  the  distinguish- 
ing emblem  or  sign  of  Mahommedanism :  as  an 
adjective,  it  means  increasing;  growing;  in  a 


Id, 


state  of  increase.    Crescence  b,  the  state  of 
growing;  and  crescive,  increasing;  growing. 

My  power  's  a  creacent,  and  my  auguring  hope 
SayS  it  will  come  to  the'  full. 

Shahepeare.     Ankmy  and  Clecpainu 
I  have  seen  him  in  Britain ;  he  was  then  of  a  erssx 
cent  note.  Id,   Cjfmfoimr. 

So  the  prince  obscured  his  contemplation 
Under  the  veil  of  wildness,  which  no  doubt 
Grew,  like  the  summer  grass,  fastest  by  night. 
Unseen,  yet  cretcive  in  his  faculty.     Id,    Henry  V. 

Or  Bactrian  sophy,  from  the  horns 

Of  Turkish  crescent,  leaves  all  waste  beyond  , 

The  realm  of  Aladule,  in  his  retreat.  MUion^ 

With  these  in  troop 

Came  Astoreth,  whom  the  Phoenicians  called 

Astarte,  queen  of  heaven,  with  creeeeni  horns. 

Jove  in  dusky  clouds  involves  the  skies. 
And  the  faint  creeeeni  shoots  by  fits  before  their  eyes. 

Drydetu 
And  two  fair  creecente  of  translucent  horn 

The  brows  of  all  their  yoimg  increase  adorn. 

Pope'i  Odjfeeejf, 

From  west  to  east  by  equal  influence  tend. 
And  towards  the  moon's  attractive  creacenee  bend. 

Bfwke, 
Now  gliding  remote,  on  the  verge  of  the  sky. 

The  Moon  half-extinguished  her  creacent  displays : 
But  lately  I  marked,  when  migestic  on  high 

She  shone,  and  the  planets  were  lost  in  her  blaze. 

Beattie, 

There,  shall  broad  streets  their  stately  walls  extend. 
The  circus  widen,  and  the  creaoent  bend.  Darvrin, 
With  the  far  mountain  creeeeni  half  surrounded 

On  one  side,  and  the  deep  sea  calm  and  chili 
Upon  the  other,  and  the  rosy  sky. 
With  one  star  sparkling  through  it  like  an  eye. 

Byron*     Don  Juan 

Crescent,  in  heraldry,  is  the  figure  of  a  half 
moon  with  the  horns  turned  inwards  toward  the 
chief  of  the  shield,  in  which  latter  respect  it  differs 
from  decrescent  and  increscent.  It  is  tne  prevailing 
badge  among  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  as 
the  cross  among  Christians,  but  is  sometimes 
borne  in  European  shields,  as 
azurCf  a  crescent,  argent,  name 
Lucy.  It  is  also  the  badge  of 
the  second  son  when  on  the 
crest,  the  second  son  of  the 
second  house  when  on  another 
crescent,  &c.  See  House,  in 
heraldry. 

CRESCENTED,  in  heraldry,  a  term  applied 
to  a  cross  that  has  at  each  end  a  crescent,  as  or- 
gent,  a  cross  crescented  gules,  name,  VVilkins. 

CRESCENTIA,  in  botany,  the  calabash-tree^ 
a  genus  of  the  angiospermia  order,  and  didynamia 
class  of  plants ;  natural  order  twenty-fifth,  puta- 
mineae.  cal.  bipartite  and  equal;  cor.  gibbous; 
the  berry  pedicellated  or  stalked,  unilocular,  and 
polyspermous ;  the  seeds  bilocular.  There  are 
two  species,  viz. — 1.  C.  cujete,  with  oblong  nar- 
row leaves  and  a  large  oval  fruit,  a  native  of  Ja- 
maica and  the  Leeward  Islands.  2.  C.  laiifolia, 
the  broad-leaved  calabash,  seldom  rises  more  than 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  with  an  uprigk 
trunk,  covered  with  a  white  smooth  bark,  sending 
out  many  lateral  branches  at  the  top,  garnished 
with  leaves  three  inches  in  length,  and  one  and 
a  quarter  broad,  ranged  alternately.  The  flowers 
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!!•  small,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  color.  The  fruit 
of  this  sort  is  sometimes  round,  sometimes  oval, 
but  of  very  unequal  sizes.  Both  these  species 
are  easily  propagated  by  seeds ;  but  the  plants 
are  too  tender  to  live  in  this  country,  unless  they 
are  constantly  kept  in  a  stove.  The  shells  of 
calabashes  are  used  for  various  purposes.  The 
pulp  is  seldom  eateo,  except  by  cattle  in  time  of 
drought  The  wood,  which  is  hard  and  smooth, 
is  made  into  stools,  chairs,  and  other  furniture. 

CRESCIMBENI  (John  Mario),  an  Italian 
poet,  bom  at  Macerata  in  Ancona,  in  1663.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  Arcadian  Society,  of  which 
he  was  appointed  director  in  1690,  and  in  which 
post  he  remained  till  his  death,  in  1728.  He 
wrote,  1.  A  History  of  the  Italian  Poetry ;  much 
esteemed,  and  reprinted  in  1731,  at  Venice  in 
6  vols.  4to.  It  is  accompanied  with  a  commen- 
tary, containing  anecdotes  of  Italian  poets.  2. 
A  History  of  the  Academy  of  Arcadia,  together 
with  the  Lives  of  the  most  Illustrious  Arcadians. 
He  published  also  many  other  works,  in  prose 
and  verse. 

CRESS,  n.  «.  Fr.  cresion ;  Ital.  crescione ; 
Ang.-Sax.  carse  or  cerse;  Dut.  kerse;  Ger. 
hres$e ;  Sw.  krassa.  Menage  and  Johnson  give, 
as  the  etymon,  Lat.  crescere,  to  grow.  A  herb. 
See  the  following  article. 

His  coart,  with  nettles  and  with  erettet  stored. 
With  soups  nnbought,  and  sallads,  blest  his  board. 

Pope. 

Cress,  a  species  of  lepidium. 

Cress,  Indian.    See  Tropjeolvm. 

Cress,  Sciatic.    See  Iberis. 

Cress,  Spanish.    See  Vella. 

Cress,  Wall.    See  Turritis. 

Cress,  Water.     See  Sisymbrium. 

CEE'SSE  r,  n.  $.  Fr.  cromette.  Because  bea- 
cons had  crosses  anciently  on  their  tops.  So  says 
Johnson ;  but  Minsheu  derives  the  word  from 
the  Dutch  hearse,  candela.  A  great  light  set 
upon  a  beacon,  light-house,  or  watch-tower; 
also,  a  torch  or  lamp.  <  They  still  raise  armies 
in  Scotland  by  carrying  about  the  fire-cross,' 
says  Johnson.  Happily,  they  have  now  lost  this 
dangerous  habit. 

At  my  nativity 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  sparks. 
Of  burning  cruaets,  Shaktpeare.     Henry  IV. 

From  the  arched  roof » 
Pendent  by  subtle  magick,  many  a  row 
Of  starry  lamps,  and  blazing  cretseti,  fed 
With  naphtha  and  asphaltus,  yielded  light 
As  from  a  sky.  Milton* t  Paradiae  Loit, 

Cressy,  or  Crecy,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Somme,  and  in  the  ci-devant  pro- 
vince of  Picardy ;  memorable  for  a  great  victory 
obtained  over  the  French  by  Edward  III.  of 
England,  in  1346.  Edward  having  Encountered 
and  overcome  many  difficulties  in  his  expedi- 
tion, was  at  last  so  closely  followed  and  t  a- 
rassed  by  the  French  army,  commanded  by 
Philip  VI.  king  of  France  m  person,  that  he 
determined  to  make  a  stand  at  this  place,  and  to 
give  his  pursuers  a  check.  The  king  of  France, 
dreading  nothing  so  much  as  the  escape  of  the 
English,  began  the  march  of  his  great  army  from 
Abbeville  early  in  the  morning,  August  26,  and 
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continued  it  several  hours  wiA  great  eagerness 
till  he  received  intelligence  that  the  English  had 
halted  at  Cressy,  aud  were  prepared  to  give  him 
battle.    He  was  advised  at  the  same  time  not  to 
engage  that  day,  when  his  troops  were  fatigued 
wiU)  their  march,  and  in  great  oisorder ;  and  be 
was  ^disposed  to  have  taken  this  advice,    fiat 
the  discipline  of  these  times  was  so  imperfect, 
that  the  orders  given  for  halting  were  not  obeyed ; 
and  one  corps  of  this  mighty  host  impelling  ano- 
ther, they  continued  advancing  lilU  they  came 
into  the  presence  of  their  enemies  in  much  con- 
fusion.    Edward  bad  employed  the  forenoon  of 
this  important  day  in  drawing  up  his  acmy  in  the 
roost  excellent  oitier,  in  three  lines.    The  fim 
line  or  battail  was  thus  composed.    The  archers, 
4000  in  number,  were  drawn  up  in  an  oblong  of 
about  200  in  front  and  forty  deep,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  stood  the  prince  of  W  ales  among  his 
men  at  arms  drawn  up  in  a  solid  square,  and 
having  on  his   left  the  earls   of  Arundel  and 
Northampton  commanding  the  second  line,  com- 
posed of  800  men  at  arms,  40O0  halberdiers,  and 
2400  archers.    The  last  lme,or  body  of  reserve, 
in  which  were  700  men  at  arms,  5300  billmeu, 
and  6000  archers,  was  ranged  along  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  and  conducted  by  the  king  in  f^erson, 
attended  by  the  lords  Moubray,  Mortimer,  and 
others.     When  the  army  was  completely  formed, 
Edward  rode  along  the  lines,  and  by  his  words 
and  looks  endeavoured  to  inspire  his  troops  with 
tlie  most  ardent  hopes  of  victory.    He  then  com- 
manded the  cavalry  to  dismount,  and  the  whole 
army  to  sit  down  upon  the  grass,  in  their  ranks, 
and  refresh  themselves.    As  soon  as  the  French 
army  came  in  view,  they  sprung  from  the  ground, 
full  of  strength  and  spirit,  and   stood  r»»ady  to 
receive  them.     The  king  of  France,  assisted  by 
the  kings  of  Bohemia,  and  Majorca,  the  dukes 
of  Lorraine  and  Savoy,  and  several  other  sove- 
reign princes,  with  the  flower  of  the  t^rench  no- 
bility, labored  to  restore  some  degree  of  order  to 
his  prodigious  army,  and  drew  it  up  also  in  three 
lines,  but  very  indistinctly  formed.     The  first 
line  was  commanded  in  chief  by  the  king  o 
Bohemia ;  the  second  by  the  earl  of  Alencon, 
tlie  French  king's  brother ;  and  the  third  by  Philip 
in  person ;  aud  each  of  these  lines  contained  a 
greater  number  of  troops  than  the  whole  English 
army.    The  battle  was  begun  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  by  a  great  body  of  Genoese 
cross-bowmen,  in  tlie  French  service,  who  let  fly 
tiieir  quarrels  at  too  great  a  distance  to  do  aoy 
execution,  and  were  presently  routed  by  a  shower 
of  arrows  from  the  Eoglish  archers.    The  earl  of 
Alencon,  after  trampling  to  death  many  of  the 
flying  Genoese,   advanced  to  the  charge,  aod 
made  a  furious  attack  on  that  corps  commanded 
by  the  prince  of  Wales.    The  earls  of  Arundel 
and  Northampton  advanced  with  the  second  line 
to  sustain  the  prince,  and  Alencon  was  supported 
by  as  many  troops  as  could  crowd  to  his  assist- 
ance.    Here  the  battle  raged  for  some  time  with 
uncommon  fury ;  and  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the 
earl  of  Alencon,  and  many  other  nobles,  bein^ 
slain,  the  whole  6rst  and  second  lines  of  the 
French  army  were  put  to  flight.     Philip,  undis- 
mayed, advanced  to  the  charge  with  the  line  under 
his  inmiediate  conunand.     But  this  bodysoaa 
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•hared  the  aune  fate  with  the  other  two;  and 
Philips  after  havingr  been  ui  horsed,  and  wounded 
in  the  neck  and  thigh,  was  carri^  off  the  field 
by  John  de  Hainault,  and  fled  with  no  more  than 
fire  knights  and  about  sixty  soldiers  in  his 
company  of  all  his  mighty  army,  which  at  the 
beginning  of  the  battle  consisted  of  more  tlian 
120,000  men.  Such  was  the  famous  victory  of 
Cressy,  the  greatest  ever  previously  gained  by 
England.  Edward  continued  with  his  army  at 
Cressy  three  days,  numbering  and  burying  the 
dead.  The  French  had  left  on  this  bloody  scene 
the  king  of  Bohemia,  eleven  other  princes,  ei;<hty 
bannerets,  1200  knights,  1500  gentlemen,  4000 
men  of  arms,  and  30,000  other  soldiers. 

Cresst  (Hugh  Paulin,  or  Serenus),  a  catholic 
divine,  born  at  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1606. 
lie  studied  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  became  fellow,  and  took  his  degrees  in 
arts.  He  afterwards  became  chaplain  to  lord 
Falkland,  whom  he  attended  to  Ireland,  and  ob- 
tained the  deanery  of  Leighlin,  to  which  was 
added  a  canonry  of  Windsor.  In  1644  he  went 
to  llome,  where  he  publicly  renounced  the  Pro- 
testant religion ;  and  afterwards  entered  among 
the  Benedictines  at  Douay,  on  which  occasion  he 
changed  his  Christian  name  to  Serenus.  He  re- 
turned to  England  at  the  Restoration,  and  was 
honored  as  chaplain  to  the  queen  of  Charles  II. 
He  died  at  East  Grinstead,  in  Sussex,  in  1674. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  controversial  pieces 
in  defence  of  the  Catholic  faith,  one  of  which 
lord  Clarendon  answered  in  an  able  manner. 
He  also  wrote  The  Church  History  of  Britanny, 
fol.  1668 ;  a  work  of  great  labor  and  learning, 
bat  abounding  with  legendary  fables. 

CREST,  i;.  a.  &  n.  f  .-j     Fr.  crettt ;  Ital.  and 

Cre'sted,  adj.  f  Sp.  cre$ta ;  Lat.  critta. 

Cr£'stless,  adj.         i  To  mark  with  streaks; 

Crest-fallen,  adj.  J  to  serve  as  a  crest  for. 
The  plume  or  tuft  on  a  helmet ;  tlie  helmet  itself; 
the  comb  of  a  cock ;  any  tuft  or  ornament  on  the 
head ;  the  ornament  of  the  helmet  in  heraldry ; 
figuratively,  pride;  spirit;  loftiness  of  men. 
Crested  is,  adorned  with  a  crest;  wearing  a 
comb.  Crestless  signifies,  not  having  coat  ar- 
mour ;  not  being  of  an  eminent  family.  Crest- 
£illen  is,  spirit-sunk ;  cowed ;  degraded  ;  out  of 
heart. 

Like  as  the  shining  sky  in  tamineT*s  nighe« 
What  time  the  days  with  acorching  heat  abouud. 
Is  cretuted  all  with  lines  of  fierie  light. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Queene, 

Long  tho  it  be,  at  last  I  see  it  gloom. 
And  the  bright  evening  star,  with  golden  crest 
Appear  oat  of  the  east.  Id.  Epithaiamion. 

When  horses  should  endure  the  bloody  spur. 
They  fall  their  ereets.  Shahtpeare, 

His  gsandfather  was  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence, 
Third  son  to  the  third  Edward  king  of  England, 
9pcuDg  crmliem  yeomen  from  so  deep  a  root.       Id, 

Over  my  altars  hath  he  hung  his  lanee. 
His  battered  shield  his  oncontrolled  creai. 

Id.  Vei^aitdAdomt, 
The  horn ; 
It  was  a  erett  ere  thou  wast  born : 
Thy  lather's  father  wore  <t. 

Id.  At  You  Like  It. 


I  warrant  you,  they  would  whip  nn  with  their  fin^ 
wits,  till  I  were  as  crett-faUen  as  a  dried  pear. 

Id.  Merry  Wiret  of  Windtor. 

Of  what  esteem  eresl*  were,  in  the  time  of  king 

Edward  the  Third's  reign,  may  appear  by  his  giving 

an  eagle,  which  he  himself  had  formnrly  borne,  for  a 

creit  to  William  Montacute,  earl  of  Salisbury. 

Camden*s  Remaine, 
Nor  hath  some  bribed  herald  first  assigned 
His  quartered  arms  and  crett  of  gentle  kind.    HaU. 
The  bold  Ascalonites 
Then  grovelling  soiled  their  crested  helmets  in  the 
dust.  MUton, 

They  prolate  their  words  in  a  whining  kind  of  que- 
rulous tone,  as  if  tliey  were  still  complaining  ani 
ereti-faJlen.  Howell 

At  this,  for  new  replies  he  did  not  stay ; 
Bat  laced  his  crested  helm,  and  strode  away. 

Dryden. 
The  crested  bird  shall  by  experience  know, 
Jove  made  not  him  his  master-piece  below.         Id. 


Their  eretit  divide. 
And,  towering  o'er  his  head,  in  triumph  ride,    i 

Id.  Yirga. 
No  foe  to  man 
Larks  in  the  serpent  now :  the  mother  sees. 
And  smiles  to  see,  her  infant's  playful  hand 
Stretched  forth  to  dally  with  the  crested  worm. 

Cowper. 
Quick  darts  the  scaly  monster  o'er  the  plain. 
Fold,  after  fold,  his  undulating  train  j 
And  bending  o'er  the  lake  his  crested  brow^ 
Starts  at  the  crocodile  that  gapes  below.     Darwin. 

Crest,  in  heraldry  and  armour,  denotes  the 
uppermost  part  of  the  armour;  or  that  part 
rising  over  the  casque  or  helmet.  The  ancient  war- 
riors wore  crests  to  strike  terror  in  their  enemies, 
as  the  sight  of  the  spoils  of  animals  they  had 
killed;  or  to  give  them  the  more  formidable 
mien,  by  making  them  appear  taller,  &c.  In  the 
ancient  tournaments,  the  cavaliers  bad  plumes  of 
feathers,  especially  those  of  ostriches  and  herons, 
for  their  crests ;  these  tufis  they  oitlled  plumarts^ 
and  were  placed  in  tubes,  on  the  tops  of  high 
caps  or  bonnets.  Some  had  their  crests  of 
lesither;  others  of  parchment,  pasteboard,  &c. 
painted  or  varnished,  to  keep  out  the  weather; 
others  of  steel,  wood,  &c.  on  which  were  some- 
times^ represented  a  member  or  prdinary  of  the 
coat ;  as,  an  eagle,  fleur-do-lis,  &c.  but  never 

3  of  those  called  honorable  ordinaries,  as 
iy  fesse,  &c.  The  crests  were  changeable  at 
pleasure ;  being  reputed  no  other  than  as  an  ar- 
bitrary device  or  ornament.  Herodotus  attributes  ' 
the  rise  of  crests  to  the  Carians,  who  first  bore- 
feathers  on  their  casques,  and  painted  figures  on 
their  bucklers;  whence  the  Persians  called  them 
cocks.  The  Etruscans  were  also  celebrated  for 
their  lofty  crests,  and  modem  artists  have  given 
similar  additions  to  the  helmets  of  the  three  Uo- 
ratii.  The  mane  of  horsehair  which  was  ap- 
pended to  the  crest,  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
X^^,  and  by  the  Romans  crista  and  juba,  and  the 
part  which  upheld  it,  or  the  metallic  crest,  was 
called  ^dXoc  by  the  Greeks,  and  conus  by  the 
Romans.  Antique  helmets  were  sometimes  di- 
vided from  the  base,  spreading  like  two  horns, 
while  the  interval  was  filled  with  the  flowing 
mane  of  a  horse,  and  a  plume  arose  on  either 
side.  Such  is  the  crestof  Minerva  on  Mr.  Hope's 

le 
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fine  antique  Tase,  which  has  a  paintiDg  of  the 
expiation  of  Orestes. 

Crest,  in  heraldry,  is  a  figure  placed  upon  a 
wreath,  coronet,  or  cap  of  maintenance,  above 
both  helmet  and  shield,  as  for  instance  the  crest 
of  a  bishop  is  the  mitre.  See  Heraldry.  The 
crest  is  esteemed  a  greater  criterion  of  nobility 
than  the  armour  generally,  as  being  borne  at 
tournaments ;  to  which  none  were  admitted  till 
they  had  given  proof  of  tlieir  nobility.  Some- 
times it  serves  to  distinguish  the  several  branches 
of  a  family.  It  has  also  served,  on  occasion,  as 
the  distinguishing  badge  of  factions.  Sometimes 
the  crest  is  taken  from  the  device ;  but  more 
usually  it  is  formed  of  some  piece  of  the  arms : 
thus,  the  emperor's  crest  is  an  eagle ;  that  of 
Castile,  a  castle,  &c.  Families  that  exchange 
arms,  as  the  houses  of  Brunswick  and  Cologne 
have  done,  do  not  change,  their  crests ;  the  first 
still  retain  the  horse,  and  the  latter  the  mermaid. 

Crest,  in  the  menage,  the  upper  part  of  a 
horse*8  neck. 

Crest-fallen,  in  the  menage,  a  fault  of  a 
horse,  when  the  crest  hangs  to  one  side.  The 
cure  is  to  place  it  upright,  clipping  away  the 
spare  skin,  and  applying  plasters  to  keep  it  in  a 
proper  position. 

CRETA'CEOUS,  adj.  )      Lat.  creto.   Chalk- 

Creta'ted,  adj.  ]  like ;  chalky ;  abound* 

ing  in  chalk.    Cretated  signifies,  rubbed  with 
chalk. 

What  gives  the  light,  seema  hard  to  say ;  whether 
it  be  the  eretaeeom  salt,  the  nitrous  salt,  or  some  ig- 
aeoos  particles.  •    Orew, 

Nor  from  the  sable  ground  expect  snccess. 

Nor  from  eretaeeom,  stubborn  and  jejune.    JPAtU/w . 

CRETE,  in  ancient  geography,  one  of  Uie 
largest  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  according 
toStrabo  287  miles  in  length ;  according  to  Pliny 
270 ;  and  according  to  Scylax  312.  As  to  its 
breadth,  it  is  not,  as  Pliny  observes,  above  fifjy- 
five  miles  where  widest ;  whence  it  was  styled, 
as  Stephanus  observes,  the  Long  Island.  It  has 
the  Archipelago  to  the  north,  the  African  Sea  to 
the  south,  the  Carpathian  to  the  east,  and  the 
Ionian  to  the  west.  Anciently  it  was  known  by 
the  names  of  Aeria,  Chthonia,  Curete,  Idtta,  Ma- 
caris,  &c. ;  but  i|s  most  common  name  was  Crete. 
It  is  now  called  Candia,  which  see. 

llomer,  the  celebrated  Grecian  bard,  describes 
Crete,  as  it  stood  in  his  time,  as  an  '  extensive 
island  in  the  midst  of  the  stormy  main.  The 
soil  is  rich  and  fertile :  it  contains  an  immense 
number  of  inhabitants:  it  is  adorned  with  100 
cities,  and  its  inhabitants  speak  in  various  lan- 
guages.' The  Cretan  mythologists,  quoted  by 
Diodorus  Siculus,  relate  that  the  first  inhabitants 
of  the  island  were  the  Dactyli  Idsi,  who  dwelt 
around  mount  Ida ;  they  were  regarded  as  magi- 
cians, because  they  possessed  a  variety  of  know- 
ledge, and  were  particularly  skilled  in  religious 
mysteries.  Orpheus,  who  distinguished  himself 
so  highly  in  poetry  and  music,  was  their  disciple. 
They  discovered  the  use  of  fire,  iron,  and  brass, 
and  invented  the  art  of  working?  these  metals  in 
Berecynthius,  a  mountain  near  Aptera.  These 
discoveries  procured  them  divine  honors.  One 
of  them,  named  Hercules,  rendered  himself  fa- 
mous by  his  exploits.    The  Dactyli  Idai  were 


the  ancestors  of  the  Curetes,  who  at  fitst  in 
bited  the  forests  and  caves  of  the  mountaias. 
They  afterwards  entered  into  domestic  life,  and 
taught  men  to  collect  flocks  of  sheep,  to  tame 
the  ferocity  of  wild  animals  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, and  to  invite  bees  into  hives,  and  gather 
their  honey.  They  excited  men  to  chase,  tanght 
the  use  of  the  bow,  and  were  the  inventors  of 
swords  and  of  military  dances.  The  noise  which 
they  made  by  dancing  in  armour,  hindered  Sa- 
turn from  hearing  the  cries  of  Jupiter,  whose 
education  Rhea  had  entrusted  to  them.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  nymphs,  they  brought  up 
that  god  in  a  cave  in  mount  Ida,  feeding  him 
with  the  milk  of  the  goat  Amalthea,  and  with 
honey.  To  thb  period  mythology  assigns  the 
origin  of  the  Titans;  their  abode  near  Gnossus, 
where  stood  the  palace  of  Rhea;  their  tiavels 
over  the  whole  earth ;  their  war  against  Ammon, 
and  his  defence  by  Bacchus;  the  nuptials  of  Ju- 
piter and  Juno,  celebrated  near  the  river  The- 
renus  in  Crete ;  the  gods,  goddesses,  and  heroes 
who  descended  from  them.  The  most  illustrious 
of  those  heroes  were  Minos  and  Rhadamantbus. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  the  sons  of  Jupiter 
and  Europa,  who  was  conveyed  into  the  island 
on  a  bull.  Minos,  becoming  king,  built  several 
cities;  the  most  considerable  of  which  were 
Gnossus,  on  that  side  of  the  island  which  faces 
Asia,  Phcestus  on  tlie  southern  shore,  and  Cydon 
on  the  western,  facing  Peloponnesus.  Rhada- 
mantbus distinguished  himself  by  the  impartiahty 
of  his  judgments,  and  by  the  inflexible  severity 
vrith  which  he  inflicted  punishment  on  the  im- 
pious and  wicked.  His  empire  extended  over 
the  chief  isles  of  the  Archipelago,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  adjacent  coasts  of  Asia  submitted 
to  him  on  account  of  his  high  reputation  for  pro- 
bity and  justice.  Mythologists  constituted  him 
judge  in  the  regions  below,  to  determine  the  fii- 
ture  state  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  They 
conferred  on  him  the  same  honors  which  were 
bestowed  on  Minos,  the  justest  of  kings.  Thus 
far  have  been  followed  the  Cretan  traditions  as 
they  are  related  bv  Diodorus;  but  historians 
differ  about  the  truth  of  them. 

Leaving  mythology  for  the  more  certain  re- 
cords and  monuments  of  history,  we  find  that 
Crete  received  its  name  from  Cres,  the  first  of 
its  monarchs ;  and,  to  distinguish  the  true  Cretans 
from  strangers,  they  were  named  Eteocretes.  A 
number  of  colonies,  from  difierent  parts  of  Greece, 
settled  on  the  island.  Among  the  successors  of 
Cres  we  find  two  Jupiters,  and  two  of  the  name 
of  Minos ;  but  most  writers  confound  them,  and 
ascribe  to  one  those  transactions  and  exploits 
which  should  be  shared  between  the  two.  Mi- 
nos was  esteemed  the  wisest  legislator  of  anti- 
quity. The  ofiice  assigned  him  in  the  regions 
below,  is  a  clear  proof  of  his  having  gained  an 
exalted  reputation  by  his  justice.  His  laws  were 
engraven  on  tables  of  brass ;  and  Talos,  bis  chief 
minister,  visited  all  the  towns  and  cities  in  the 
island,  three  times  a  year,  to  observe  in  what 
manner  they  were  executed  and  obeyed.  The 
second  Minos  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who 
appealed  in  the  Mediterranean  at  the  head  of  a 
naval  armament.  He  conquered  the  Cyclades, 
expelled  the  Carians,  esublished  Cretan  colonies 
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m  diose  blands,  and  committed  the  government 
ofthem  tohisson.  Being  informed,  at  Paros, 
that  his  9on  Andiogeas  was  slain  at  Athens,  he 
declared  war  against  i£geus,  and  imposed  on 
him  a  disgraceful  tribute ;  from  the  payment  of 
which  Theseus  delivered  his  country.  He  took 
amis  against  Nisus,  king  of  Megara,  made  him 
prisoner  by  the  treachery  of  his  daughter  Scylla, 
and  put  him  to  death,  together  with  Megarus, 
the  son  of  Hippomanes,  who  had  brought  some 
forces  to  his  assistance.  Dedalus,  who  had  in- 
curred his  displeasure,  despairing  of  pardon  from 
so  sefere  and  inflexible  a  prince,  employed  the 
resources  of  his  inrenttve  genius,  to  escape  from 
his  power.  He  fled  to  Sicily,  gained  tne  pro- 
tection of  king  Cocalus,  and  obtained  an  asylum 
ia  his  court.  The  Cretan  monarch  did  not, 
however,  give  up  his  prey.  He  equipped  a  fleet, 
pursued  the  fugitive  to  Sicily,  and  fell  before  the 
walls  of  Camicum.  But  these  two  princes,  are 
often  confounded  by  the  poets,  and  tne  epithets 
of  the  former  applied  to  the  latter. — See  Ovid. 
De  Arte  Amat.  lib.  ii.  The  last  king  of  Crete 
was  Idomeneus,  who  conducted  twenty-four  ships 
(or  according  to  Hyginus  forty)  to  the  assistance 
of  Agamemnon ;  and  at  his  departure  from  Crete 
committed  the  government  to  Leucus  his  adopted 
son.  He  having  seduced  the  people  from  their 
allegiance^  and  gained  over  the  nobles,  sacrificed 
the  wife  and  daughter  of  Idomeneus  in  the 
temple,  and  when  Idomeneus,  crowned  with 
laurels,  landed  on  the  coasts,  he  attacked  him 
with  an  armed  force,  and  obliged  him  to  reim- 
bark.  But  the  usurper  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
fruit  of  his  crimes,  tor  soon  after  the  departure 
of  Idomeneus,  iponarchy  was  abolisheo,  and 
Crete  became  a  republic. 

Soon  after  the  expulsion  of  Idomeneus,  the 
Cretan  government  became  partly  aristocratical. 
The  power  was  divided  between  the  nobles  and 
the  people :  yet  as  the  chief  employments  were 
occupied  by  the  nobles,  they  directed  the  admi- 
nistration of  affairs.  Ten  magistrates  were  an- 
nually elected  by  a  majority  of  voices,  in  the 
national  assembly.  These  were  named  cosmoi^ 
and  their  public  office  and  character  were  the 
same  with  those  of  the  ephon  at  Sparta.  They  were 
the  generals  of  the  republic  in  time  of  war,  and 
directed  all  affairs  or  any  importance,  and  they 
had  the  right  of  choosing  certain  elders  for  coun- 
sellors, who,  to  the  number  of  twenty-eight,  com- 
posed the  Cretan  senate.  They  were  chosen 
from  among  such  as  had  discharged  the  office  of 
cosmoi,  Of  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
extraonlinary  merit  and  blameless  probity. 
These  senators  continued  in  office  during  liie, 
possessed  a  weighty  influence,  and  were  con- 
sulted in  every  affair  of  importance.  This 
body  was  a  barrier  against  the  ambition  of  the 
ten  chief  rulers,  and  another  restraint  on  their 
power  was  the  limiting  of  their  administration  to 
one  year.  All  the  Cretans  were  subjected  to  the 
power  of  their  magistrates,  and  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  adults  and  the  youth.  Men  arrived 
at  maturity  were  admitted  into  the  first.  The 
second  consisted  of  all  the  young  men  who  were 
not  below  tihe  age  of  seventeen.  The  society  of 
adults  eat  together  in  public  halb.  There  rulers, 
aagistiates,  poor  andTrich,  seated  together,  par- 


took, without  distinction,  of  the  same  simple  &re. 
A  large  bowl,  filled  with  wine  and  water,  which 
went  round  the  company  from  one  to  another, 
was  the  only  drink  that  they  were  allowed.  None 
but  the  old  men  had  a  right  to  call  for  more  wine. 
A  female  was  appointed  to  preside  at  each  table, 
who  openly  distributed  the  most  exquisite  meats 
to  those  who  had  dbtinguished  themselves  by 
their  valor  or  wisdom.  Near  where  the  citizens 
sat,  two  tables  were  laid,  which  they  named 
Hospitable:  all  strangers  and  travellers  were 
enteitained  at  these :  and  there  was  also  a  par- 
ticular house  set  apart  by  the  public,  in  which 
they  might  spend  the  night.  To  supply  the 
public  expenses,  every  citizen  was  obliged  to 
Dring  a  tenth  part  of  his  annual  income  into  the 
treasury,  and  the  chief  magistrates  took  care  that 
every  person  contributed  his  proportion.  The 
Cretans  were  also  celebrated  throughout  Greece 
for  the  education  of  their  youth.  At  the  age  of 
seven  the  boy  was  permitted  to  handle  the  bow ; 
from  that  time  he  was  admitted  into  the  society 
of  the  adults,  where  he  continued  till  the  age  of 
seventeen.  There,  sitting  on  the  ground,,  and 
clothed  in  a  plain  and  coarse  dress,  he  served 
the  old  men,  and  listened  with  respectful  silence 
to  their  advice.  He  was  early  accustomed  to 
arms  and  to  fatigue,  that  he  might  learn  to  en- 
dure excessive  heat  or  cold,  to  clamber  and  leap 
among  hills  and  precipices,  and  to  bear  manfully 
the  blows  and  wounds  he  might  receive,  amid 
the  gymnastic  exercises  or  in  battle.  He  was 
also  taught  to  sing  the  laws,  which  were  written 
in  verse,  with  a  certain  species  of  melody ;  that 
the  charms  of  music  mignt  dispose  him  to  learn 
them  with  pleasure,  and  mignt  impress  them 
deeply  on  his  heart.  He  next  learned  hymns  in 
honor  of  the  gods,  and  poems  in  praise  of  heroes. 
When  he  reached  his  seventeenth  year,  he  retired 
from  the  society  of  the  adults,  and  became  a 
member  of  that  of  the  young  men.  Here  his 
education  was  still  carried  on.  He  exercised 
himself  in  hunting,  wrestling,  and  fighting  with 
his  companions.  The  lyre  played  tunes  of  mar- 
tial music ;  and  he  learned  to  follow  the  measures 
of  tho  musician.  One  dance,  in  which  the  youth 
aspired  most  ardently  to  excel,  was  the  Pyrrhic, 
originally  invented  in  Crete.  The  performers  in 
that  dance  were  arrayed  in  complete  armour : 
they  wore  a  light  short  coat,  which  did  not  fall 
below  the  knee,  and  was  bound  with  a  girdle 
twice  round  the  waist:  on  dieir  feet  and  legs 
were  buskins;  above  these  they  bore  their 
arms,  and  performed  various  military  evolutions 
to  the  sound  of  musical  instruments.  When 
the  youth  had  finished  their  exercises,  and 
attained  the  legal  age,  they  became  members  of 
the  class  of  adults ;  were  permitted  to  vote  in  the 
national  assemblies,  and  werc  entitled  to  stand 
candidates  for  any  public  office.  They  were  then 
obliged  to  many ;  but  did  not  take  home  their 
wives  till  they  were  capable  of  managing  their 
domestic  concerns.  Friendship  was  in  high  esti* 
mation  among  the  Cretans;  out,  says  Strabo^ 
the  manner  in  which  they  conducted  the  inter- 
course of  friendship  was  extraordinary.  He 
who  conceived  an  affection  for  a  young  man  of 
his  own  age,  formed  a  scheme  for  carrying  him 
off  by  violence ;  which  having  HTected,  he  loaded 
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bis  youog  friend  with  favors^  carried  him  from 
feast  to  feast,  procured  him  the  pleasures  of  the 
chace,  &c.  and  after  using  all  possible  means  to 
gain  his  heart  for  two  months,  brought  him  back 
to  the  city,  and  gave  him  up  to  his  parents;  with 
presents  of  a  suit  of  armour,  an  ox,  and  a  drink- 
ing cup.  The  youog  man  sacrificed  the  ox  to 
Jupiter,  and  gave  an  entertainment  to  those  who 
had  assisted  when  he  was  carried  off.  He  then 
declared  his  sentiments  concerning  a  connection 
with  his  friend.  If  he  had  reason  to  complain 
of  the  treatment  which  he  had  received,  the  law 
allowed  him  to  forsake  a  friend  so  unworthy  of 
the  name,  and  to  demand  his  punishment.  Those 
whc  had  been  thus  carried  off  received  public 
honors.  Theirs  were  the  fir«t  places  in  the  halls 
and  at  the  race.  They  were  permitted  to  wear, 
during  the  rest  of  life,  those  ornaments  which 
they  owed  to  the  tenderness  of  friendship ;  and 
that  mark  of  distinction  testified  to  all  wno  saw 
them,  that  they  bad  been  the  objects  of  some 
fond  attachment. 

Under  these  wise  regulations,  the  republic 
rose  to  glory,  opulence,  and  power ;  and  was 
honored  with  the  panegyrics  of  the  most  cele- 
brated philosophers  of  Greece.  It  served  Ly- 
curgus  as  a  model  for  the  form  of  government 
which  he  established  at  Sparta,  and  continued  to 
flourish  till  the  age  of  Julius  Caesar ;  and  it  is 
very  remarkable,  that  fix)m  the  period  at  which 
that  state  assumed  a  republican  form,  till  the 
time  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Romans, 
the  nation  was  not  once  known  to  send  an  ho- 
stile force  into  the  territories  of  any  of  their 
neighbours.  But  though  the  independent  cities 
which  flourished  in  Crete  did  not  unite  their 
arms  to  subjugate  the  neighbouring  islands,  yet 
they  were  not  so  wise  as  to  live  in  peace  among 
themselves.  Gnossus  and  Grotynia  sometimes 
inarched  with  social  banners  against  their  neigh- 
bours, levelled  their  fortresses,  and  subjected 
them  to  their  power ;  at  other  times  they  attacked 
each  other  witn  hostile  violence,  and  saw  their 
bravest  youth  perish  amid  the  horrors  of  civil 
war.  Lyctos  and  Cydon  opposed  an  invincible 
barrier  to  their  ambition,  and  preserved  their  own 
liberty.  The  last  ot  lucsc  cities  had  acquired 
such  strength  and  influence,  that  she  held  the 
balance  between  the  rival  powers  of  the  island ; 
but  these  insessant  wars  aestroycd  a  number  of 
the  cities,  and  drenched  the  native  country  of 
Jupiter  with  blood.  At  length  tlie  time  arrived 
when  the  warlike  and  victorious  Romans  would 
suffer  none  but  their  subjects  or  slaves  to  inhabit 
within  the  reach  of  their  arms.  '  If  any  person 
wish  to  know  the  reasons  which  induced  us  to 
attack  Crete,'  says  Florus,  <  the  true  reason  was  our 
desire  to  subdue  so  celebrated  an  island.  The 
Cretans  had  appeared  to  favor  Mithridates,  and 
the  Romans  thought  proper  to  declare  war 
against  them  on  that  pretext  Marc  Antony, 
father  of  the  triumvir,  attacked  them  with  strong 
hopes  of  success,  but  was  severely  punished  for 
his  presumption  and  imprudence.  The  Cretans 
took  a  great  part  of  his  fleet,  hungr  up  his  soldiers 
and  sailors  on  the  masts  amid  the  sails  and  cord- 
age, and  returned  in  triumph  into  their  harbours.' 
The  Romans  never  forgot  nor  forgave  a  defeat. 
As  soon  as  the  Macedonian  war  was  brought  to 


a  conclusion,  they  took  up  arms  against  ibtt  Crs 
tans  to  revenge  their  ignominy  and  loss;  and  Q. 
Metellus  was  sent  to  Crete  with  a  powerful  ar- 
mament. He  met  with  an  obstinate  and  vigorous 
resistance.  Panarus  and  Lasthenes,  two  expe- 
rienced leaders,  collecting  a  body  of  40/ioo 
young  warriors,  all  eager  for  battle,  and  of  de- 
termined courage,  employed  their  arms  success- 
fully against  the  Romans,  and  protracted  the 
fate  of  Crete  for  three  years.  Those  conquenns, 
indeed,  could  not  make  themselves  masters  of  the 
island  till  they  had  destroyed  all  its  bravest  war- 
riors. They  lost  a  great  number  of  troops,  and 
bought  a  bloody  victory  at  the  price  of  many  a 
danger  and  much  fatigue.  However,  their  usnal 
good  fortune  at  length  prevailed.  The  first  care  of 
the  conqueror  was  to  abolish  the  laws  of  Minos, 
and  to  establish  those  of  Nu  ma.  Strabo  compUins 
of  this  act  of  severity,  and  informs  ns  tiMt,  in 
his  days,  the  original  laws  of  Crete  were  no 
longer  in  force,  because  the  Romans  compelled 
the  conquered  provinces  to  adopt  their  civil  oode. 
To  secure  themselves  still  more  fully  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  island,  they  sent  a  ooweiful  ootooy 
to  Gnossus. 

Since  the  conquest  of  Crete  by  the  Romans, 
the  Cretans  have  no  longer  formed  a  separats  na- 

^tion,  nor  made  any  figure  among  the  states  aod 
kingdoms  of  the  world :  their  noble  and  ingeauoos 
manners,  their  arts  and  sciences,  their  valor  and 
their  virtues,  are  no  more.  The  island  of  Crete 
joined  with  the  small  kingdom  of  Cyrene,  on  the 
Lybian  coast,  formed  a  Roman  province.  It 
was  at  first  governed  by  a  proconsul ;  a  qucstor 
and  an  assistant  were  ailerwards  sent  there ;  a! 
last,  it  was  put  under  the  government  of  a  con- 
sul. It  was  one  of  the  first  islands  that  were  h- 
vored  with  the  light  of  the  gospel.  St  Paul  in- 
troduced the  Christian  faith  into  it;  and  his  dis- 
ciple Titus,  whom  he  left  there  to  cultivate  that 
precious  plant,  became  the  first  bishop  of  the 
island.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Leo  it  had 
twelve  bishops,  all  subject  to  the  patriarch  cf 
Constantinople.  Constantine  separated  Crete 
from  Cyrene,  in  the  new  dirision  which  he  made 
of  the  provinces  of  the  empire;  and  left  Crete, 
with  Africa  and  lUyria,  to  his  third  son,  Constaas. 
In  the  reign  of  Michael  II.,  emperor  of  Coo- 
stantinople,  a  rebellion,  which  lasted  three  years, 
caused  him  to  neglect  the  other  parts  of  the  eo- 
pire.  The  Saracens,  who  had  conquered  the 
finest  provinces  of  Spain,  seized  that  opportunity. 
They  ntted  out  a  considerable  fleet,  plundered 
the  Cyclades,  attacked  the  island  of  Crete,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  it  without  opposition. 
To  secure  their  conquest,  they  built  a  forties 
which  they  named  Khandak,  i.  e.  entrenchmenL 
From  that  citadel  they  made  inroads  into  the  in- 

'  terior  parts  of  the  island,  carrying  hayock  and 
devastation  wherever  they  appeared.  By  re- 
peated attacks,  they  subdued  ajl  the  cities  in  Crete 
except  Cydon.  Michael  made  some  ineffectoal 
efforts  to  expel  them  from  Crete.  The  emperor 
Basinius  I.  was  not  more  successful.  They  defeated 
him  in  a  bloody  battle ;  hut  being  vanquished 
by  one  of  his  generals,  they  were  subjected  to  the 
payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  At  the  end  of  ten 
years  the  Arabians  refused  the  tribute.  It  was 
reserved  for  Nioephorus  Phocas,  afterwards  em- 
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peror,  to  deliver  this  fine  isbuid  from  th6  yoke  of 
the  infidels.  He  landed  on  it  with  a  numerous 
army,  boldly  attacked  them,  and  routed  them  in 
Tarioos  engagements.  The  Saracens,  no  longer 
daring  to  meet  so  formidabfle  a  general  in  the 
field,  fled  for  protection  to  their  fortresses.  Pho- 
cas,  being  plentifully  supplied  with  all  the  warlike 
machines  necessary  for  a  siege,  levelled  their 
walls,  took  their  cities  and  fortresses,  and  drove 
them  into  Khandak,  their  metropolis.  In  nine 
months  he  subdued  the  whole  island^  took  their 
king  Curup,  and  his  lieutenant  Aremas  prisoners, 
and  reunited  to  the  empire  a  province  which  had 
been  127  years  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  It 
remained  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  till 
the  time  when  Baldwin  earl  of  Flanders,  being 
raised  to  the  throne,  liberally  rewarded  the  ser- 
vices of  Boniface  marquis  of  Montserrat,  by 
making  him  king  of  Thessalonica,  and  adding 
the  island  of  Crete  to  his  kingdom.  That  lord 
sold  it  to  the  Venetians,*  A.  D.  1194;  under 
^'hom  it  assumed  the  name  of  Candia.  See  that 
article. 

CRETIC,  n.  f.  Kpiiruc^.  A  foot  used. in 
Greek  and  Latin  verse ;  it  consists  of  a  short 
syllable  between  two  long  ones  :   e.  g.  Castltas. 

CRETIO,  in  antiquity,  a  certain  number  of 
days  allowed  the  heir,  to  consider  whetherbe  would 
act  as  heir  to  the  deceased  or  not;  after  which 
time,  if  he  did  not  act,  he  was  excluded  from  the 
estate. 

CREVELT,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  ci- 
devant  duchy  of  Cleves^  annexed  to  France,  in 
December,  1797,  and  included  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Roer,  but  since  returned  to  Prussia. 
It  was  taken  in  October,  1794,  by  the  French 
under  general  Jourdan.  Near  this  town,  the 
French  were  defeated  by  the  Hanoverians,  in 
1758.  It  is  ten  miles  south  of  Menrs ;  and  has 
a  manufacture  of  fine  linen.     Population  7450. 

CRE'VICE,  V,  a.  &  n.  i.  Old  Fr.  crevis,  from 
crever;  LaU  crepare.  To  split  into  cracks;  to 
make  flaws  in.  A  cleft;  a  chink;  a  crack;  a 
very  narrow  opening. 

The  same  harme  do  lomtine  the  smal  dropet  of 
wnttT  that  enteren  thurgh  a  litcl  eremi  in  tho  thttrroh^ 
and  na  th*  boctom  of  the  ship,  if  men.  ben  so  megli- 
gent  that  they  disckaige  hem  not  by  time. 

Chmtttr,  Cam,  Tolat. 

Till  at  the  last  t  tpide  within  the  same. 
Where  one  stood  peeping  through  a  arevii  small. 

Spenmif,     Faerie  i^teeme, 

I  pried  me  through  the  crevice  of  a  wall. 
When  for  his  hand  he  had  his  two  sons  heads. 

Shakapeare,   TiHu  Andronicag. 

So  laid,  they   are  more  apt  in  swagging  down  to 

pierce  with  their  points,  than  in  the  jacent  posture, 

and  so  to  ereviee  the  wall.  Wotton'i  ArcMteetttre, 

I  thought  it  no  breach  of]  good  manners  toi  peep  at 
a  crevice,  and  look  in  at  people  so  well  employed. 

Addtaon'i  Speeiater. 

CREVIER  (John  Baptist  Lewis),  a  native  of 
Paris,  trained  under  the  celebrated  RoUin,  and 
afterwards  professor  of  rhetoric.  Upon  the  death 
of  that  author,  in  1741j  he  finished  his  Roman 
History.  His  death  happened  in  1765,  at  a  very 
advanced    age.      Besides  the  continuation  of 


Rollin,  he  published,  1.  An  edition  of  Liviuf 
cum  Notis,  in  6. vols.  4to,  1748;  and  afterwards 
another  for  the  use  of  his  pupils,  in  6  vols,  small 
8vo.  2.  La  Histoire  des  Empereurs  de  Remains 
Jusqu'  a  Constantin,  1749,  12  torn.  12mo.  3. 
Histoire  de  TUniversit^  de  Paris,  7  torn.  12mo. 

4.  Rhetorique  Fiancoise,  a  just  and  usefnl  woric. 

5.  Observations  sur  TEsprit  des  Loix. 
CREUSA,  a  daughter  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy, 

by  Hecuba.  She  married  ^neas  by  whom  »he 
had  Ascanius.  When  Troy  was  taken,  she  fied 
ifi  the  night  with  her  husband ;  but  they  were  se- 
parated in  the  confusion,  and  TEneas  could  not 
recover  her.  Some  pretend  that  Cybele  saved 
her,  and  carried  her  to  her  temple,  of  whidh  she 
became  priestess. 

CREuSE,  a  department  of  France,  so  named 
from  the  river.  It  is  bounded  by  those  of  Allier 
and  Puy  de  Dome  on  the  east ;  Correze  on  the 
south,  Upper.Vienneon  the  west,  and  Indre  on  the 
north.  It  contains  the  ci-devant  province  of 
Marche.    Gueret  is  the  capital. 

Creuse,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises  eight 
miles  south  of  Felletin,  crosses  the  department, 
and  that  of  Indre ;  and  separates  that  of  Indre 
and  Loire  from  that  of  Vienne,  till  it  ftdls  into 
the  river  Vienne,  five  miles  east  of  Have. 

CREUTZENACH,  Creutznach,  or  Kreuto- 
NACH,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  states,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Rhine.  It  is  situated  on  the  Nahc, 
which  divides  it  into  the  Old  and  New  Town. 
The  ancient  kings  of  the  Fianks  had  a  palace 
here;  and  it  was  defended  by  a  castle,  which 
stood  on  an  adjoining  mountain,  but  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  French  in  1689.  This  town 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  October,  1794,  and 
annexed  to  their  dominions  in  December,  1797. 
The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade  in  wine,  salt, 
corn,  wood,  and  tobacco.  Population  3200.  A 
quarter  of  a  league  from  the  town  are  two  salt 
mines,  said  to  let  for  £10,000  per  annum.  It 
lies  six  miles  south  of  Bingen,  twenty  south-west 
of  Mentz,  thirty  N.  N.  W.  of  Worms,  and  thirty- 
eight  north  of  Deux  Fonts* 

CREUX,  a  promontory  in  Catalonia,  which 
was  fixed  on  as  the  boundary  between  France  and 
Spain  in  1660.  Long.  S*'  20*  50'.  E.,  lat  42**  19' 
35"  N. 

CREW.  Goth,  grua ;  Per.  §^ruh^  kurah  ; 
Ang.-Sax.  cfiud,  cfiead.  Minsheu  and  Mr.  Todd 
are  disposed  to  derive  it  from  old  Fr.  crue^  or 
creue,  growth,  accession,  augmentation.  Skin- 
ner refers  it  to  the  Dutch  kroeghen,  to  carouse,  to 
drink.  A  number  of  people  associated  for  any 
purpose ;  the  company  of  a  ship.  Except  in  the 
latter  sense,  it  is  now  generally  used  to  signify 
an  improper  or  despicable  assemblage,  though  its 
inoffensive  meaning  is  not  entirely  obsolete,  as 
we  still  hear  of  a  jovial  crew,  &c. 

If  all  the  world  to  seek  I  overwent, 
A  fairer  crew,  yet  no  where  coald  1  see. 
Than  that  brave  court  did  to  the  eye  present. 

,  Speruer, 

Care  we  for  all  these  bugs  of  idle  feare  : 
For  Tigel's  grinning  on  the  ^heatre  T 
Or  scarce-babe  threateniofs  of  the  rascal  crew  7 
Or  wind-spent  verdicts  of  each  ale-knight's  viewT 

iiaU. 
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One  of  the  banulied  ertw, 
I  fear,  hath  Tttatomd  from  the  deep,  to  raise 
New  troubles.  HUton'i  Paradue  Lott. 

He,  with  a  orew,  whom  like  ambition  joins 
With  him,  or  under  him  to  tyrannise. 
Marching  from  Eden  towards  the  west,  shall  find 
The  plain.  /(2. 

The  anchon  drooped,  his  crew  the  vessels  moor. 

Dryden'i  JEneid, 
The  last  was  he,  whose  thunder  slew 
The  Titan  race,  a  rebel  crew,  ^  Additom^ 

There  was  no  light  in  heaven  but  a  few  stars. 
The  boats  put  off  ere  crowded  with  their  crewt  ; 
She  gave  a  keel,  and  then  a  lurch  to  port. 
And  going  down  head  foremost  sunk  in  short. 

Bjfnm.  DunJfum. 
Crew,  preterite  of  crow. 
Immediately  the  cock  orew.         Matthew  xxvi.  74, 

It  was  about  to  speak  when  the  cock  crew, 

SlHUupeaft,  Hamlet. 

CftEw  OF  A  Sh  I  P.  The  sailors  who  are  to  work 
and  manage  a  ship  are  regulated  by  the  number 
of  lasts  it  may  carry  ;  each  last  making  two  tons. 
The  crew  of  a  Dutch  ship,  from  forty  to  fifty  lasts, 
is  seven  sailors  and  a  swabber;  from  fifty  to  sixty 
lasts,  the  crew  consists  of  eight  men  and  a 
swabber ;  and  thus  increases  at  the  rate  of  one 
man  for  every  ten  lasts;  so  that  a  ship  of  100  lasts 
has  twelve  men,  &c.  English  and  French  crews 
are  usually  stronger  than  Dutch ;  but  always  in 
about  the  same  proportion.  In  a  ship  of  war 
there  are  several  particular  crews,  or  gangs ;  as  the 
boatswain's  crew,  the  carpenter's  crew,  the  gun- 
ner's crew,  &c. 

CREWE  (Nathaniel),  an  English  bishop,  the 
son  of  John  lord  Crewe  was  bom  at  the  family 
seat  in  Northamptonshire,  in  1633.  He  was 
educated  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  wnere  he 
took  his  degrees  in  arts,  and  joined  the  presbyte^ 
rian  party ;  but  at  the  Restoration  he  took  orders 
in  the  established  church,  and  in  1669  was  made 
dean  of  Chichoster.  He  was  preferred  to  the 
bishopric  of  Oxford  in  1671,  from  whence  he  was 
translated  to  Durham  in  1674,  for  which  prefer- 
ment he  was  indebted  to  James  duke  of  York; 
upon  whose  accession  to  the  throne  the  bisfiop 
supported  all  his  measures,  and  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  in  the  ecclesiastical 
commission  in  1686.  When,  however,  the  prelate 
saw  his  master's  ruin  approaching,  he  began  to 
change  his  conduct ;  and  in  the  convention  par- 
liament, he  gave  his  vote  with  others,  that  James 
had  abdicat^  the  throne;  he  was,  however,  ex. 
cepted  by  name  out  of  the  pardon  granted  by 
William  and  Mary ;  and  found  it  necessary  to 
abscond  for  some  time.  But  he  at  last,  not  only 
received  his  pardon,  but  the  indulgence  of  re- 
taining his  dignity ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther, in  1691,  he  succeeded  to  the  family  title. 
He  died  in  1721,  having  held  the  see  of  Durham 
forty-seven  years,  a  circumstance  unparalleled  in 
its  history  till  the  time  of  the  late  Hon.  Shute 
Barrington,  who  held  the  same  bishopric  fifty-six 
years.  • 

CRE'WEL,  n.  s,  Dutch  klewel.  Yam  twisted, 
and  wound  on  a  knot  or  ball. 
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Take   silk  or  crewei,  gold   or  silver  thread,  and 
make  these  fast  at  the  bent  of  the  hook. 

Woiton*t  Angler, 


CREWKERNE,  a  market  town  on  the  boideis 
of  Dorsetshire,  a  mile  from  the  Parret  It  contains 
about  3000  inhabitants  who  manufacture  dowlas, 
•sail-cloth,  girth-web,  and  stockings.  It  has  a  mar- 
ket for  corn  and  provisions  on  i^tiirday.  It  is 
twenty  miles  south-east  of  Taunton,  and  132  west 
by  south  of  London. 

CRIB,  i;.  a,  &  fi.  f .  Ang.-Sax.  crybbe ;  Dutch 
kripptj  hrehbe  ;  Get,  kriffc^  kmppe.  To  shut  .up 
in  a  narrow  or  inconvenient  space;  to  confioe; 
to  circumscribe.  A  rack  or  manger ;  the  stall 
or  cabin  of  an  ox ;  a  small  habitation ;  a  hut 

Now  I  am  cabbined,  enkhed,  confined,  bonnd  in 
To  saocy  doubts  and  feats.  Shakipean,  Macbeth. 

Let  a  beast  bo  lord  of  beasts,  and  his  erih  shail 
stand  at  the  king's  messe.  Id.  Hamkt. 

Why  rather,  sleep,  lest  then  in  smoaky  crAv. 
Upon  nneasy  pallets  stretching  thee. 
Than  in  the  perfumed  chambms  of  the  great?       U. 
The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet. 

And  harmless  serpents  lick  the  pilgrim's  feet. 

In  measore,  as  by  force  of  instinct  drawn. 
Or  by  necessity  constrained^  they  live 
Dependent  upon  man ;  those  in  his  fields. 
These  at  his  erih,  and  some  beneath  his  roof. 

Cewfer. 
Crib,  v,  a.    Fr.  gripptr ;  Ger.   krippen.    To 
pilfer ;  to  steal  slily.    A  low  word. 

Crib,  in  the  English  salt-works,  a  name  giveo 
to  a  sort  of  case,  used  in  some  places  instead  of 
the  drab,  to  put  the  salt  into  as  it  is  taken  out  of 
'  the  boiling  pan. 

CRI'BBAGE,  fi.t.  A  game  at  cards.  See 
the  next  article. 

A  man's  fancy  world  be  summed  np  in  eribbid^. 

J.HdL 

Cribbage,  a  popular  game  at  cards.     In  this 
game  the  set  must  oe  sixty-one,  and  no  cards  are 
to  be  thrown  out.    It  being  an  advantage  to  deal, 
on  account  of  the  crib,  it  is  common  to  cut  for  it, 
and  he  that  has  the  least  cards  deals.    At  this 
game  there  are  only  two  players,  and  the  cards 
are  dealt  out  one  by  >ne,  the  dealer  giving  his  an- 
tagonist the  first,  keeping  the  second  to  himself 
and  so  on  till  each  have  ^ve,  when  the  rest  are 
laid  down  in  view  upon  the  table.    AAer  this  the 
dealer  lavs  out  the  two  best  cards  he  can  for  his 
crib ;  and  his  antagonist  lays  down  other  two,  the 
▼ery  worst  he  can,  the  crib  being  the  property  of 
the  dealer.    A  card  from  the  parcel  left  after 
dealing  is  then  turned  up,  after  which  the  game  is 
count^  thus :  any  fifteen  by  the  cards  is  two ;  as 
king  and  five,  ten  and  five,  nine  and  six,  eight 
and  seven,  &c.    A  pair  is  also  two ;  a  pair-royal, 
or  three  aces,  kings,  &c  six;  a  double  pair- 
royal,  or  four  aces,  &c.  twelve.      Sequences  of 
three  cards,  as  four,  five,  and  six,  is  three ;  se- 
quences of  four,  four;  five,  five,  &c.  and  the  same 
holds  of  a  flush.      Knave-noddy,  or  of  the  sail 
turned  up,  is  one  in  hand,  and  two  to  the  dealer. 
If,  after  the  cards  for  the  crib  are  laid  out,  there 
remain  in  hand  a  nine  and  two  sixes,  that  makei 
six,  because  there  are  two  fifteens  and  a  oair; 
and  if  a  chance  be  turned  up,  then  yon  have 
twelve  in  your  hand,  viz.  the  pair-roval  and  three 
fifteens.     These  are  to  be  marked  with  pe^ 
counters,  or  otherwise.     Should  you  happen  to 
have  sequents,  as  of  four,  five,  and  six,  m  your 
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haiid,  and  six  is  the  turned  up  card,  they  are 
counted  thus:  first  the  sequents  in  your  hand  make 
thiee;  and  the  sequents  of  the  four  and  five  in 
your  hand,  added  to  the  six  turned  up,  make 
other  three;  there  are  likewise  two  fifteens, 
counting  first  with  the  six  in  your  hand,-and  then 
with  that  turned  up.  After  this  the  antagonist  to 
the  dealer  plays  first,  suppose  six ;  and  if  the 
dealer  can  make  it  fifteen,  by  playing  nine,  he 
gains  other  two;  otherwise  they  play  on,  and 
whoever  reaches  thirty-one  exactly  or  comes 
nearest  under  it  gains  two  or  one.  ilere  also,  in 
playing  the  cards  you  may  make  pairs,  pairs- 
royal,  flushes,  &c.  The  crib  being  the  dealer*s, 
he  may  make  as  many  as  he  can  out  of  it,  toge- 
ther with  the  card  turned  up,  counted  as  above ; 
if  he  can  make  none,  he  is  said  to  be  bilked.  In 
this  manner  they  play  and  deal  by  turns,  till  the 
game  of  sixty-one  is  up ;  and  if  this  be  reached 
by  one  gamester  before  tlie  other  reach  forty-five, 
the  latter  is  said  to  be  lurched,  and  the  former 
gains  a  double  game. 

CRrBBLE,  V.  a.  &  n.  s.  }      Old  Fr.  crible  ; 

Cribra'tion,  n.s.  )  Lat.  cribrum.    To 

jsift  through   a  sieve.     A  com    sieve;  coarse 

meal,  a  degree  better  than  pollard.    The  act  of 

sifting. 

CRICELASIA,  the  driving  a  ring  or  hoop. 
Driving  a  hoop  was  one  of  the  ancient  gymnas- 
tics :  this  hoop  was  as  high  as  the  breast  of  the 
person  who  used  it.  It  was  commended  for  ren- 
dering the  limbs  pliable,  and  for  strengthening  the 
nerves. 

CRICHTON  (James),  a  Scots  gentleman  who 
lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  who,  on  account 
of  his  extraordinary  endowments  of  body  and 
mind,  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  admirable 
Crichton.  He  was  descended  of  the  blood 
royal ;  and  is  said  to  have  received  his  gram- 
matical education  at  Perth,  and  to  have  studied 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrew*s. 

.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  caused  placards  to  be  fixed  on  all  the  gates  of 
the  schools,  halls,  and  colleges,  belonging  to  the 
university,  inviting  those  who  were  well  versed 

•  in  any  art  or  science,  to  dispute  with  him  in  the 
college  of  Navarre,  that  day  six  weeks,  by  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  where  he  would  attend 
them,  and  be  ready  to  answer  to  whatever  should 
be  proposed  to  him,  in  any  art  or  science ;  and  in 
any  of  these  twelve  languages,  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  French,  Italian, 
English,  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Sclavonian :  and 
this  either  in  verse  or  prose,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  disputant.  During  the  time  appointed  he 
attended  the  various  pUces  of  amusement,  rather 
than  the  colleges  or  scats  of  learning,  which  so 
provoked  the  students,  that  under  Uie  placard 
which  was  fixed  on  the  Navarre  gate,  they  caused 
the  following  words  to  be  placed ;  *  If  you  would 
meet  with  this  monster  of  perfection,  make  search 
for  him  either  in  the  tavern  or  stews.'  Neverthe- 
less when  the  day  appointed  arrived,  Crichton 
appeared  in  the  college  of  Navarre,  and  acquitted 
himself  so  well  in  the  disputation,  that  he  was 
presented  by  the  president,  with  a  diamond  ring, 
and  a  nurse  full  of  gold,  as  a  testimony  of  esteem*. 
It  is  added,  that  he  was  so  little  fatigued  with  the 
dispute,  that  he  went  on  the  very  next  day  to  the 
Vol.  VI. 


Louvre,  where  he  had  a  match  of  tilting,  ^nd  in 
the  presence  of  some  of  the  French  princes,  and 
many  ladies,  carried  away  the  ring  twenty-five 
times  successively.  About  two  years  after  this  we 
find  him  at  Rome,  where  he  affixed  a  placard 
upon  all  the  eminent  places  in  the  city,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  Nos  Jacobus  Crichtonus  Scotus, 
cuicumque  rei  propositse  ex  improviso  responde- 
bimus ;  and  in  the  presence  of  the  pope,  many 
cardinals,  bishops,  doctors  of  divinity,  and  pro- 
fessors in  all  the  sciences,  he  displayed  sucli 
wond^ul  proofs  of  his  universal  knowledge,  that* 
he  excited  no  less  surprise  than  he  had  done  at 
Paris.  From  Rome  he  went  to  Venice;  where 
he  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  Aldus 
Manutius,  Laurentius  Massa,  Speron  Speronius, 
Johannes  Donatus,  and  other  learned  men,  to 
whom  he  presented  several  poems  in  commenda- 
tion of  the  city  and  university.  lie  held,  like- 
wise, disputations  on  theology,  philosophy,  and 
mathematics,  before  the  most  eminent  professors, 
and  multitudes  of  people.  He  next  went  to 
Padua,  the  university  of  which  city  was  at  that 
time  in  great  reputation.  Amidst  the  discourses 
which  were  occasioned  by  our  young  Scotchman's 
exploits,  and  the  high  applauses  that  were  bc- 
stbwed  upon  his  genius  and  attainments,  some 
persons  endeavoured  to  detract  from  his  merit. 
For  ever,  therefore,  to  confound  these  invidious 
impugners  of  his  talents,  he  caused  a  paper  to  be 
fixed  on  the  gates  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul's 
church,  wherein  he  offered  to  prove  before  the 
university,  that  the  errors  of  Aristotle,  and  »^f  all 
his  followers,  were  almost  innumerable ;  and  that 
the  latter  had  failed  both  in  explaining  their 
master's  meaning,  and  in  treating  on  theological 
subjects;  this  he  engaged  to  do,  either  in  the 
common  logical  way,  or  by  numbers  and  mathe- 
matical figures,  or  in  100  sorts  of  verses,  at  the 
pleasure  of  his  opponents.  According  to  Manu- 
tius, Crichton  sustained  this  contest,  witliout 
fatigue  for  three  days;  during  which  time  he  sup- 
ported his  credit,  and  maintained  his  propositions, 
with  spirit  and  energy,  and  with  the  highest  ap- 
plause from  an  unusual  concourse  of  people. 
From  Padua,  Crichton  set  out  for  Mantaa ;  where 
there  happened  to  be  at  that  time  a  gladiator, 
who  had  foiled  in  his  travels,  the  roost  famous 
fencers  in  Europe,  and  had  lately  killed  three  who 
had  entered  the  lists  with  him  in  the  city.  This 
man  Crichton  challenged  and  slew,  and  divided 
the  prize  with  the  widows  of  the  three  whom  the 
fencer  had  previously  killed ;  in  consequence  of 
this  and  his  other  wonderful  performances,  the 
duke  of  Mantua  appointed  him  preceptor  to  his 
son  Vinccntio  di  Gonzaga,  who  is  represented  as 
having  been  of  a  riotous  temper  and  a  dissolute 
life.  One  night,  during  the  time  of  carnival,  as 
he  vras  walking  along  the  streets  of  Mantua,  and 
playing  upon  his  guitar,  he  was  attacked  by  six 
men  in  masks.  In  the  issue,  the  leader  of  the 
comnany  being  disarmed,  pulled  off  his  mask, 
and  pegged  his  life,  telling  him  that  he  was  the 
prince  his  pupil.  Crichton  immediately  fell  upon 
his  knees,  and  expressed  his  concern  for  his 
mistake;  alleging  tnat  what  he  had  done  was 
only  in  his  own  defence,  and  that  if  his  highness 
had  any  design  upon  his  life,  he  might  always  be 
master  of  it.    Then  taking  his  own  sword  by 
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the  pomt,  he  presented  it  to  the  prince,  who  was 
so  irritated  by  the  affront  he  had  sustained,  in 
being:  foiled  with  all  his  attendants,  that  be  in- 
stantly ran  Crichton  through  the  heart.  Thus 
died  this  celebrated  man,  in  a  drunken  frolic,  in 
the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age.  The  following 
is  the  list  of  his  works  according  to  Dempster. 
1.  Odoe  ad  Laurentium  Massam  plures.  2.  Lau- 
des  Patavins,  Carmeii  extempore  ^effusum,  cum 
in  Jacobi  Aloysii  Comelii  domo  experimentum 
ingenii,  coram  totft  Academie  frequenti&,  non 
sine  roultorum  stupore,  faceret.  3.  Ign^rationis 
Laudatio,  extemporale  Thema  ibidem  reddituia, 
post  sex  horanim  disputationes,  ut,  prssentes 
somnia  potius  fovere  quam  rem  se  verara  videre 
affirmannt,  ait  Manutius.  4.  De  Appulsu  suo 
Venctias.  5.  Odae  ad  Aldum  Manutium.  6. 
Epistolee  ad  Diversos.  7.  Prsfationes  solemnes 
in  omnes  Scientias  Sacras  et  Profanas.  8.  Judi- 
cium de  Philosophis.  9.  ErroresAristotelis.  10. 
Aima  an  Litene  pnestant?  Controversia  Ora- 
toria.  11.  Rcfutatio  Matberoaticorum.  t2.  A 
Comedy  in  the  Italian  language. 
CRICK,  n.s.  -J  Ital.  cricch;  Ang.-Sax. 
Cri'cket,  n.  t.  >  cjiyce ;  Dutch  krekel.  Crick 
Cri'cketer,  n.  c.jis  the  noise  made  by  a 
door,  in  which  case  it  is  derived  from  the  Italian; 
unless,  indeed,  both  words  may  be  supposed  to 
be  imitative  of  the  sound.  It  also  means,  a 
painful  stiffness  in  the  neck ;  and  in  that  sense 
Junius  thinks  the  AnglorSaxon  word  for  a  stick 
or  staff  is  the  parent,  because  the  neck  is  as  stiff 
as  a  staff.  Cricket  is  a  noisy  insect  that  l^unts 
warm  places  (see  Gryllus);  a  well-known 
game,  (see  the  next  article) ;  and  a  low  seat  or 
stool.    Cricketer  is  one  who  plays  at  cricket. 

Didst  thou  not  hear  a  noise  f 

—  I  heard  the  owl  scream,  and  the  cricket$  cry. 

ShaJupeare.  MatAelh. 
Far  from  all  retort  of  mirth,  ' 

Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth.  Milion, 

The  solemn  death-watch  clicked  the  hoar  she  died. 
And  shrilling  criekett  in  the  chimney  cried.  Ga^, 

The  judge,  to  dance,  his  brother  segeant  call ; 
The  senator  at  cricket  urge  the  ball.  Pope. 

Bat  come,  thou  genial  son  of  spring, 
Whitsuntide  !  and  with  thee  bring 
Cricket,  nimble  boy  and  light. 
In  slippers  red  and  drawers  white.         ffeddesford. 

'  Yet,  tho'  'tis  too  rural, — ^to  come  near  the  mark. 

We  all  herd  in  one  walk,  and  that  nearest  the  -Park  ; 

There  with  ease  we  may  see,  as  we  pass  by  the  wicket. 

The  chimneys  of    Knightsbridge,    and  footmen  at 

cricket.  8kerida$i, 

There's  something  cheerful  in  that  sort  of  light. 

Even  as  a  summer  sky's  without  a  cloud  : 
I'm  fond  of  fire,  and  crickets,  and  all  that, 
A  lobster-salad,  and  champaigne,  and  chat. 

Bjfron     Don  Juatu 

Cricket,  in  zoology.    See  Gryllus. 

Cricket,  the  name  of  a  manly  English  game 
in  which  one  party  endeavours  to  strike  down 
one  wicket  with  a  ball  thrown  from  the  other,  and 
which  the  other  endeavours  to  strike  in  its  course, 
with  sufficient  force  to  give  time  to  change  wickets 
before  the  ball  cto  be  again  brought  to  them. 
Eveiy  change  of  wickets  constitutes  a  notch,  and 
the  game  is  decided  by  the  greatest  number  of 


notches  on  either  side.  The  foil  complement  of 
players  is  twelve  on  each  side  and  two  umpires. 
The  following  are  the  principal  laws  of  the  game, 
as  settled  by  die  Mary-le-bonne  dub,  and  are  uni- 
versally acknowledged. 

The  bfdl  must  weigh  not  less  than  five  ounces 
and  a  half,  and  not  more  than  five  ounces  and 
three  quarters. 

The  bat  must  not  exceed  four  inches  and  a 
quarter  in  the  widest  part. 

The  stnmps,  which  are  three,  must  be  twenty- 
fo\ir  inches  out  of  die  ground,  the  bail  seven  in- 
cites in  length. 

The  bowling  maik  must  be  in  a  line  with  the 
stumps,  three  feet  in  length,  with  a  return  mark. 

The  popping  crease  must  be  three  feet  ten 
inches  from  the  wicket,  and  parallel  to  it. 

The  wickets  must  be  opposite  to  each  other,  at 
the  distance  of  twenty-two  yards. 

The  wicket-keeper  must  stand  at  a  reasonable 
distance  behind  the  wicket,  and  not  move  till  the 
ball  is  out  of  the  bowler's  hand. 

The  bowler  must  deliver  the  ball  vrith  one  foot 
behind  the  bowling-crease,  and  within  the  retiim- 
crease,  and  bowl  four  or  six  balls  before  be  changes 
wickets,  which  he  is  allowed  to  do  but  once  in 
the  same  innings. 

The  striker  is  out ;  1.  if  the  bail  be  bowled  off, 
or  the  stump  bowled  out  of  the  ground ;  2.  if  the 
ball,  from  a  stroke  over  or  under  his  bat,  oropoo 
bis  hand  (but  not  wrists),  is  held  before  it  touches 
the  ground ;  3.  if  in  striking,  or  at  any  other 
time  while  the  ball  is  in  play,  both  his  feet  are 
over  the  popping-crease,  and  his  wicket  put  down ; 
except  bis  bat  be  grounded  within  it;  4.  if  in 
striking  the  ball  he  hit  down  his  wicket;  5.  if  the 
ball  be  struck  up,  and  either  wilfully  strike  it 
again ;  6.  if  in  running  a  notch,  the  widget  b 
struck  down  by  a  throw,  or  with  die  ball  in  hand, 
before  his  foot,  hand,  or  bat^  is  grounded  over  the 
popping-crease ;  7.  if  he  stop  the  ball  with  his 
foot,  when  it  would  have  hit  me  wicket. 

If  the  players  have  crossed  each  other,  he  diat 
runs  for  tne  wicket  nHhich  is  put  down,  is  out ;  if 
the^  have  not  crossed^  he  that  has  left  the  wicket 
which  is  put  down,  is  out. 

When  a  ball  is  caught,  or  when  a  striker  is 
run  out,  the  notdi  run  for  is  not  to  be  reckoned. 
When  the  ball  has  been  in  the  bowler's,  or  wicket- 
keeper's  hand,  it  is  considered  as  no  longer  m 
play,  and  the  strikers  need  not  keep  within  their 
ground  till  the  umpire  has  called  ploy ;  but,  if 
the  player  go  out  or  his  ground  writh  an  intent  to 
run  before  the  ball  is  delivered,  the  bowler  may 
put  him  out. 

In  single  wicket  matches,  if  the  striker  move 
out  of  his  ground  to  strike  the  ball,  he  shall  be 
allowed  no  notch  for  such  stroke. 

Not  out  if  the  striker  hit  the  opposite  wicket, 
and  his  partner  be  off  his  guard. 

Cri'cketimg  Apple,  ».  s.  A  small  species  of 
apple. 

CRICKHEATH,  or  Crickieth,  a  town  of 
North  Wales,  in  Caernarvonshire,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Irish  sea,  with  a  castle  said  lo  have  been 
built  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  twenty-one  mite 
sduth  of  Caernarvon,  and  233  north-west  of 
London.  It  has  a  weekly  market  on  Wednesday, 
and  three  feirs. 
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CRICKHOWELL,  a  town  of  South  Wales  in 
Breckaocksbire,  situated  near  the  Usk,  much  re- 
sorted to  by  invalids,  for  the  purpose  of  drinking 
goats*  milk  and  whey.  The  ruins  of  an  ancient 
castle  are  vet  visible.  There  is  a  weekly  market 
on  Thursday,  well  supplied  with  fish  and  pro- 
visions. It  is  six  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Aberga- 
venny, thirteen  £.  S.  £.  of  Brecknock,  and  154 
W.  N.  W.  of  London. 

CRICKLADE,  a  borough  of  Wiltshire,  si- 
tuated on  the  river  Thames,  anciently  a  place  bf 
considerable  consequence.  It  contains  about  250 
houses,  and  sends  two  members  to  Parliament ; 
but  the  electors  having  been  convicted  of  cor- 
ruption, the  freeholders  of  several  adjacent 
places  were  added  to  the  number  of  voters.  The 
river  Thames  is  navigable  to  this  town,  and  a 
canal  is  now  made  between  the  Thames  and  the 
Severn,  which  joina  the  former  at  this  place.  It 
bas  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday ;  and  is  thirty 
miles  west  of  Oxford,  and  eighty-four  W.  N  W.  of 
London. 

CRICOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a  cartilage  of  the 
laiynx,  called  also  the  annul^  cartilage.  It  oc- 
cupies the  lowest  part  by  way  of  base  to  the  rest 
of  the  cartilages,  and  to  the  lower  part  of  it  the 
aspera  arteria  adheres.    See  Anatomy. 

CRILLON  (Louis  de  Berthon),  a  knight  of 
Malta  celebrated  for  his  bravery,  was  bom  of  a 
noble  fi&mily  in  the  court  at  Venaissin,  in  1541. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  served  at  the  siege  of 
Calais,  and  afterwards,  in  the  battles  of  Dreux 
and  Jamac,  distinguished  himself  against  the 
Huguenots-  He  was  also  at  tlie  battle  of  Le- 
panto,  and  'assisted  in  1573  at  the  siege  of  Ro- 
chelle.  Henry  III.,  proposii^  to  him  to  assassi- 
nate the  duke  of  Guise, he  resolutely  refused  but 
offered  to  fight  him.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  he 
repulsed  the  leaguers  from  before  Boulogne,  and 
in  1592  successfully  defended  Millebceuf  against 
the  armjT  of  Villars.  He  was  found,  while  able  to 
keep  the  field,  in  every  service  of  danger.  The  bad 
state  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  retire  early 
from  active  life,  and  he  died  at  Avignon  in  1615, 
in  his  seventy-fifth  year. 

CRIME, ».«.  ^ 

Cri'meful,  a$. 

Cri'meless,  eidj, 

Cri'minal,  n.s,  &  adj, 

Criiiika'lity,  n.  s. 


Cai'iciNALLY,  adv^ 

Cri'M  IN  ALNESS,  91.  S. 

Cri'minate,  V,  a. 
Criiiina'tion,  n.s. 
Cri'minatory,  adj. 
Cr  I'm  I  NOUS,  o^'. 
CRi'mrousLY,  adv. 
Cri'minousness,  n.  s. 


ft. crime;  It.,Sp. 
&Lat.  crtmen.  Crime 
is,  an  act  which  is 
contrary  to  divine  or 
human  law ;  a  hein- 
ous offence;  an  act 
•of  wickedness.  It  is 
also  used  by  old  wri- 
ters to  signify  merely 
reproach;  in  which 
sense  it  is  a  Latin- 
ism.  Criminal,  as  a 
noun,  means,  an  ac- 


cused person ;  a  guilty  person.  As  an  adjective, 
it  denotes,  contrary  to  right,  to  duty,  to  law ; 
tainted  with  crime ;  relating  to  penal  as  distin- 
guished from  civil  legal  proceedings.  Crimefid, 
and  criminous,  indicate,  a  high  degree  of  crime ; 
enormous  guilt.  To  criminate  is  to  accuse  of 
crime.  The  kindred  words  are  so  closely  allied 
in  meaning,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  explain 
thezii« 

I  ahal  him  tellen  which  a  gret  honour. 
It  ift  to  be  a  flattering  timitour. 


And  eke  of  many  another  manor  crime. 
Which  nedelh  not  rehersen  at  this  time. 

Chaucer.     Cant.  TaUt. 
Nath  lease  most  hevenly  faire  in  deed  and  vew 
She  by  creation  was,  till  ahe  did  fall, 
Thencefortli  she  sought  for  helps  to  cloke  her  erime 
withall.  Spetuer.     Faerie  Queene. 

The  tree  of  life,  the  crime  of  our  first  father's  fall. 

Id. 
For  on  his  backe  a  heavy  load  he  bare 
Of  nightly  stelths  and  pillage  several!. 
Which  he  hed  got  abroad  by  purchase  crimhiall.  Id. 

Devise  extremes  beyond  extremity. 
To  make  him  curse  this  cursed  crimeful  night. 

Shaiapeare.     The  Rape  ofLwrece. 
My  foes  could  not  procure  me  any  scathe. 
So  long  as  I  am  Loyal,  true,  and  crimeleu. 

Id.     Henry  VL 
All   three  persons  that  had  held  chief  place  of 
authority  in  their  countries  ;  all  three  ruined,  not  by 
war,  or  by  any  other  disaster,  but  by  justice  and  sen- 
tence, as  delinquents  and  crimnalt.  Bacon. 
Of  what  is  bad,  a  little's  a  great  deale. 
Better  is  more  :  but  best  is  nought  at  all, 
Lesso  is  the  next,  and  lesser  crimincU.  HaU. 
I  could  never  be  convinced  of  any  such  criminont- 
nei$  in  him,  as  willingly  to  expose  his  life  to  the  stroke 
of  justice,  and  malice  of  his  enemies.      King  Charles. 

Undergo  with  me  one  guilt,  one  crime 

Of  tasting.  Milton. 

The  punishment  that  belongs  to  that  great  and 

rrmmotM  guilt,  is  tlie  forfeiture  of  his  right  and  claim 

to  all  merries,  which  are  made  over  to  him  by  Christ. 

Hammond, 
Some  particular  duties  of  piety  ana  charity,  which 
were  most  cnmtndusly  omitted  before.  Id. 

Was  ever  criminal  forbid  to  plead  T 
Curb  your  ill-mannered  zeal. 

Dryden'i  Spanith  Friar, 

No  crime  was  thine,  if  'tia  no  crifRe  to  love.  Pope. 

The  neglect  of  nty  of  the  relative  duties,  renders  us 

criminal  in  the  sight  of  God.  Rogere. 

Aa  our  thoughts  extend  to  all  subjects,  they  may  be 

criminally  employed  on  all.  Id, 

Embracing  in  their  arms  the  carcases  of  base  crimi- 
naltf  and  promoting  their  relations  on  the  title  of  their 
offences,  they  drive  hundreds  of  virtuous  persons  to 
the  same  end,  by  forcing  them  to  subsist  by  beggary  or 
by  ertma.  Burke. 

Lord  Coke,  the  oracle  of  the  English  law,  conforms 
to  that  general  sense,  where  he  says  that '  those  things 
which  are  of  the  highest  criminality,  may  be  of  the 
least  disgrace.'  id. 

It  is  no  slight  authority  which  shall  persuade  us 
(by  receiving  as  proofs  of  loyal^  the  mistaken  princi- 
ples lighdy  taken  up  in  these  aiddresses)  obliquely  to 
criminate,  with  the  heavy  and  ungrounded  charge  of 
disloyalty  and  disaffection,  an  uncorrupt,  independent, 
and  reforming  parliament.  Id. 

Shall  ^e,  nuTst  in  the  Peasant's  lowly  shed. 
To  hardy  Independence  bravely  bred. 
By  early  Pover^  to  hardship  steeled. 
And  trained  to  arms  in  stem  Misfortune's  field  ; 
Shall  he  be  guilty  of  their  hireling  Crimea, 
The  servile,  mercenary  Swiss  of  rhymes.       Bunu* 

If  killing  birds  be  such  a  crime, 
(Which  I  can  hardly  see,) 

What  think  you,  sir,  of  killing  Time, 

With  verse  addressed  to  me  7  Cowper. 

Hear  him,  ye  Senates '.  hear  this  truth  sublime, 
'  He  who  allows  oppression,  shares  the  crtme.' 

Ba/nom. 
2T2  T 
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If  he  has  transgressed  the  constitution  with  impo- 
nity,  if  his  criminality  is  suffered  to  pass  even  with- 
out rebuke, — this  is  nothing  less  than  a  radical  change 
of  system.  Sheridan, 

If  now  and  then  there  happ«ined  a  slight  slip. 

Little  was  heard  of  criminal  or  crime—' 
The  story  scarcely  passed  a  single  lip — 
The  sack  and  sea  had  settled  all  in  time. 

Byron.  Don  Juan. 

Crimes.  The  cognizance  and  admeasurement 
of  crimes  and  punishments  form,  in  every  coun- 
try, the  code  ot  criminal  law ;  or,  as  it  is  more 
usually  denominated  in  England,  the  doctrine 
of  the  pleas  of  the  crown :  so  called,  because 
the  king,  in  whom  the  majesty  of  the  whole 
community  centres,  is  supposed,  by  the  law,  to 
be  the  person  injured  by  every  infraction  of  the 
public  rights  belonging  to  that  community ;  and 
is,  therefore,  in  all  cases,  the  proper  prosecutor 
for  every  public  offence.  However  important 
this  branch  of  jurisprudence  may  appear,  either 
from  the  peculiar  admixture  of  human  passions, 
and  its  topics  and  subjects ;  from  giving  a  lasting 
efficacy  to  sanctions  that  were  intended  to  be 
temporary,  and  made,  as  lord  Bacon  expresses  it, 
merely  upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion ;  or,  lastly, 
from  too  hastily  employing,  such  means  as  are 
greatly  disproportionate  to  their  end,  in  order  to 
check  the  progress  of  some  very  prevalent  of- 
fence ;  from  some,  or  from  all  of  tliese  causes, 
it  has  happened,  that  the  criminal  law  is,  in 
every  country  of  Europe,  more  rude  and  imper- 
fect than  the  civil.  The  student  of  law  will  find 
the  general  inhumanity  and  mistaken  policy  in 
the  local  constitutions  of  other  nations,  sufficiently 
pointed  out  by  Montesquieu,  Beccaria,  and  other 
ingenious  foreign  wtiteis.  In  our  own  country, 
Mr.  Bentham,  Mr.  Montague,  Sir  Samuel  Ro- 
roilly,  and  numerous  modem  authors,  have 
called  the  public  attention  to  this  subject.  Sir 
William  Blackstone  observes,  b.  iv.  ch.  1, '  It  is 
a  melancholy  truth,  that  among  the  variety  of 
actions  which  men  are  daily  liable  to  commit, 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  have  been 
declared,  by  act  of  parliament,  to  be  felonies, 
without  benefit  of  clergy ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
be  worthy  of  instant  death.  So  dreadful  a  list, 
instead  of  diminishing,  increases  the  number  of 
offenders.'  And  Mr.  Wilberforce  is  reported  to 
have  said,  in  his  place  in  the  house  of  commons, 
'  that  he  well  remembered,  that  a  great  and  la- 
mented public  character,  Mr.  Pitt,  at  an  early 
period  ot  his  life,  had  intended  to  have  a  digest 
made  of  the  whole  of  our  criminal  code,  with  a 
view  of  lessening,  in  a  great  degree,  the  number 
of  capital  punishments  which  it  contained,  and 
the  objections  to  which  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
fute.' In  England,  indeed,  we  seem  to  have 
been,  of  late,  imbibing  better  and  more  humane 
views  of  this  interesting  subject,  while,  on  the 
continent,  they  have  boldly  carried  into  effect 
some  striking  and  very  admirable  innovations.  We 
have  here  only  room  to  prestnt  the  reader  with 
the  iubstance  of  the  new  Bavarian  and  French 
codes;  hoping  that  our  remaining  article  on  the 
same  subject,  the  Puvishment  of  Crimes,  may 
yet  enable  us  to  record  some  d  ecid^  improve;- 
ments  in  our  own  system.  ^T 

The  fornner  was  drawn  up  by  M.  Bexon,  by 


direction  of  the  king  of  Bararia,  and  published 
at  Paris,  in  folio',  in  1807.  It  professes  to  con- 
tain a  complete  system  of  crimmal  law,  includ- 
ing punishments  and  police. 

M.  Bexon  begins  with  a  digest  of  police-laws, 
under  the  title  of  Legislation  de  la  Surety.  Iq 
the  subdivisions  of  his  work,  the  principal  heads 
are,  1.  Principes  generaux.  2.  Des  auteurs,  des 
complices  et  des  fouteurs,  des  d^lits  et  dc9 
crimes.  3.  Des  peines  en  g^n^ral,  et  du  mode 
de  leur  execution.  4.  De  la  r^cidive,  de  I'in- 
fluence  de  I'age  sur  le  caract^re  et  la  duree  des 
peines.  6.  De  Vautorit^  patemelle  et  de  £i- 
mille.  7.  Du  devoir  des  juges,  dans  Tapplica- 
tion  et  la  graduation  des  peines,  de  circum- 
stances excusantes,  attenuantes,  et  aggiuvantes. 
8.  Des  actions  et  de  leur  prescription.  9.  Des 
absens  ou  contumacet,  et  de  la  prescription  des 
condemnations.  10.  Des  frais  des  procfe  cri- 
minels,  et  des  dommagei  intend.  11.  Dela 
g^ce.  12.  De  la  diminution  de  la  dur§e  des 
•peins,  pendant  leur  cours,  ou  de  la  remission 
que  le  coupable  pent  obtenir  par  son  travail  et 
son  repcntir.  13.  De  la  rehabilitation.  The 
arrangement  of  the  matter  of  this  part  of  the 
work  is  certainly  neither  clear  nor  convenient 
Crimes,  punishments,  tribunals,  and  procedure, 
are  mixed  together,  instead  of  being  kept  sepa- 
rate and  distinct,  as  they  ought  to  be. 

In  the  penal  code  itself  this  vnriter  has  adopted 
the  old  classification  of  offences  under  the  beads 
of,  1.  Crimes  against  the  public.  2.  Crimei 
against  persons.  3.  Crimes  against  thin<:f. 
What  is  new  in  his  work,  is  the  distribotioo  nf 
these  into  three  distinct  classes,  according  to 
their  supposed  delinquency,  and  which  he  calls 
1.  Contraventions  etfautes.  2.  D^Uts.  3.  Crimes. 

The  modem  French  penal  code  was  decreed 
the  12th  February,  1810,  and  promulgated  tbe 
22nd  of  the  same  mondi.  The  whole  iwml 
code,  including  punishments,  is  comprised  in 
114  octavo  pages.  It  begins  by  declaring,  that 
a  violation  of  the  law,  cognizable  by  the  police, 
is  a  contravention ;  that  a  violation  of  the  law, 
that  is  visited  by  correctional  panishment,  is  an 
offence ;  and  that  a  violation  of  ^e  law,  that  is 
visited  by  an  afflictive  and  iufsunous  punishment, 
is  a  crime.  The  several  species  of  punishments 
employed  are,  1.  Death.  2.  Hani  labor  for 
life.  3.  Transportation.  4.  Hard  labor  for  li- 
mited periods.  5.  Seclusion.  6.  The  carcan, 
similar  to  our  pillory.  7.  Banishment.  8.  Ciril 
degradation.  9.  Imprisonment,  during  a  limited 
period,  in  a  house  of  correction.  10.  Suspen- 
sion, temporary,  of  certain  civil  rights.  U. 
Making  satisfaction  to  the  party  injured.  To 
these  are  added,  in  specified  cases,  the  drawing 
a  ball,  to  be  attached  to  the  feet;  imprinting  on 
the  right  shoulder,  by  means  of  a  red-hot  iron, 
certain  letters ;  standing  on  the  carcaoy  having  a 
writing,  in  large  and  legible  characters,  affixed 
to  the  head,  &c.  Some  of  the  punishments  are 
also  attended  with  certain  temporaiy,  and  otheis 
with  perpetual,  civil  disabilities.  Forfeiture  ol 
property,  it  is  declared,  shall  not  attach,  in  any 
case,  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  conviction, 
but  is  to -have  place  only  when  expressly  pro- 
nounced as  part  of  the-  punishment,  and,  in  the 
few  instances  in  which  it  is  used^  the  prqitfty 
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remains  tiible  to  all  just  incumbrances,  and  to 
the  obligation  of  furnishing  children,  or  other 
descendants,  a  half  of  sucll  part  of  their  portion 
as  the  criminal  could  not  hare  deprived  them  of. 
Offences  are  divided  into  two  classes:  1. 
Those  affecting  the  public.  2.  Those  affecting 
individuals.  Under  the  first,  the  principal  of- 
fences that  are  comprised  are,  offences  against 
the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  state,  levying 
vrar,  counterfeiting  the  coin,  and  malversation 
on  the  part  of  public  functionaries,  ecclesiastical 
and  civil.  Under  the  second  head,  offences  af-i 
fecting  particular  assignable  persons,  such  as 
murder  and  other  personal  injuries,  perjury,  and 
offences  against  property. 

In  the  section  relating  to  the  administrative 
and  judicial  authority,  it  is  declared,  that,  when- 
ever any  judge  shall,  after  it  has  been  notified  to- 
him  that  a  cause  has  been  removed  before  a  su- 
perior tribunal,  proceed  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment notwithstanding,  he  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  sixteen  francs,  nor  greater 
than  150  francs ;  so  again,  wherever  any  judge 
shall  enter  the  house  of  a  citizen,  in  cases  in 
which  the  law  shall  not  have  invested  him  with 
authority  so  to  do,  or  in  a  manner  not  prescribed 
by  the  law,  he  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  sixteen  francs,  nor  greater  than  200 
francs;  and  there  are  several  other  cases  in  which 
the  misconduct  of  judges  renders  them  subject 
to  penalties. 

CRIMEA  (The),  a  peninsula  of  European 
Russia,  is  situated  between  the  parallels  of 
44°  40*  and  46**  5'  N.,  and  the  meridians  of  32*  45' 
and  36^  39*  £-.  It  is  of  an  irregular  rhomboid 
shape,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Sea  of  Azof,  except  at  its  northern  angle, 
where  the  isthmus  of  Perekop  connects  it  with 
the  continent.  Its  extent  from  north  to  south  is 
about  124  English  miles,  and  from  west  to  east 
208  English  miles.  Its  superficies  is  computed 
at  about  3,500,000  English  statute  acres,  the 
greater  proportion  of  which  consists  of  desert 
plains,  or  steppes.  This  peninsula  has  been 
known  under  a  variety  of  names ;  the  ancients 
called  it  Taurica  Chersonesus,  also  Chersonesus 
Scythica,  and  Chersonesus  Magna ;  in  the  middle 
ages  it  was  sometimes  called  the  Island  of  Caffa; 
and,  in  more  modem  times,  it  has  been  known 
under  the  appellations  of  Crim  Tartary  and  the 
Crimea. 

The  Crimea  is  naturally  divided  into  three 
parts;  Crimea  Proper,  the  eastern  subordinate 
peninsula  of  Kertsn,  and  the  Isle  of  Tamar. 
Upwards  of  three^fourths  of  Crimea  Proper, 
towards  the  north,  is  composed  of  steppes,  and 
totally  devoid  of  trees ;  but  affording  excellent 
pasturage,  and  abounding  in  salt  lakes  and 
marshes.  The  soil  in  this  division  is  partly  of  a 
white  sandy  clay,  and  partly  of  black  vegetable 
loam,  mixed  in  some  parts  with  chalk  and  lime- 
stone. The  vast  quantities  of  petrifactions  and 
marine  productions  which  are  found  in  this  dis- 
tricty  have  given  rise  to  the  supposition  that  it 
was  originally  submerged  by  the  Black  Sea.  The 
salt  marshes  are  so  productive,  that  upwards  of 
200  vessels  are  annually  laden  with  salt  from  the 
single  port  of  Caffa,  besides  which  vast  quanti- 
ties are  transported  by  land,  to  Poland  and  Rus- 


sia, even  as  far  as  Petersburgh  and  Riga.  The 
soudiem  portion  of  the  Crimea  is  mountainous : 
the  principal  ridges  extending  from  east  to  west. 
Some  of  these  mountains  are  said  to  be  1200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  are 
covered  with  snow  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
From  the  summit  of  Ischadir-<kghi,  or  the  pa- 
vilion mountain,  the  prospect  stretches  nearly 
over  the  whole  peninsula.  The  union  of  the 
sublime  and  beautiful  is  nowhere  more  manifest 
than  in  the  southern  portion  of  Crimea  Proper ; 
where,  while  from  a  stupendous  height  the  tops 
of  the  mountains  flitter  with  silvery  snow,  their 
sides  are  covered  with  wide-spreading  forests,  and 
their  bases  with  the  blushing  vine,  the  olive,  the 
fig-tree,  and  the  pomegranate.  These  mountains 
also  enclose  innumerable  corn-fields,  and  verdant 
plains,  refreshed  with  natural  fountains  and  cas- 
cades. 

The  peninsula  of  Kertsch  (anciently  the  king- 
dom of  Bosphorus)  presents  a  widely  different 
aspect  firom  the  Crimea  Proper.  Its  extent  from 
west  to  east  is  about  eighty-four  English  miles; 
its  medium  breadth  from  north  to  south  twenty- 
four  English  miles. '  The  isthmus  which  connects 
it  with  the  Crimea,  is  a  level  plain,  ten  miles 
broad.  The  shores,  both  of  the  Euxine  and  the 
sea  of  Azof,  which  encircle  this  peninsula,  are 
very  steep  and  difficult  of  access.  The  interior 
is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  wood,  but  abounds 
with  fiiiit-trees ;  and  the  soil,  excepting  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  die  salt-marhes,  is 
very  fertile.  The  strip  of  land  which  separates 
the  Mud  Sea  frono  the  Sea  of  Azof,  is  composed 
of  sand  and  shells,  and  for  the  most  part  affords 
excellent  pasture.  On  the  leaves  and  stems 
of  vegetables  growing  near  a  salt-marsh  in  this 
peninsula,  is  found  what  is  supposed  to  be  sul- 
phur, or  sulphuret  of  soda.  Salt-springs,  a 
spring  of  petroleum,  or  rock-oil,  a  mineral  said 
to  be  prussiate  of  iron,  and  petrified  shells,  com- 
pose the  remaining  natural  curiosities  of  this  strip 
of  land. 

Tamar  is  included  under  the  same  government 
as  the  Crimea.  This  island  is  surrounded  by  the 
seas  of  Azof  and  the  Black  Sea;  its  length  is  forty 
miles,  and  its  breadth  twenty-six.  The  shores 
are  remarkable  for  their  steepness.  The  soil  in 
some  parts  is  fertile ;  but,  owing  to  the  preva- 
lence of  thick  fogs,  its  humidity,  and  the  bad 
quality  of  its  water,  the  climate  is  unhealthy. 
In  this  island  are  found  large  quantities  of  petro- 
leum, some  saline  springs,  and  many  springs  of 
fresh  water,  but  no  running  streams.  On  the 
western  extremity  is  a  mud  volcano,  which  the 
Tchemomorski,  the  present  inhabitants,  call 
Prekla  (hell) ;  its  eruptions  consist  of  disjecti- 
tions  of  vast  masses  of  viscous  mud,  accompanied 
by  smoke  and  fire.  The  Salghir  is  the  only  river 
of  any  importance  in  the  Crimea.  The  Bolbeck, 
Alna,  Byak,  Aithaddr,  Badraka,  Balganack, 
Katsha,  &c.,  are  small  streams,  which  are  so  very 
rapid  after  heavy  falls  of  rain,  as  to  be  excessively 
dangerous ;  in  the  dry  season,  however,  they  are 
nearly  destitute  of  vrater. 

The  climate  of  the  Crimea  is  very  variable. 
The  winters  are  occasionally  severe,  whilst  the 
springs  are  moderate  and  serene.  The  summer, 
for  the  most  part,  is  very  hot ;  and  the  autamn 
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sultry,  moiit,  and  unhealthy.  Tertian  fevers  are 
the  most  prevalent  complaints  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  Crimea  is  subject  to  the  plague  of  locusts. 
Two  species,  the  gryllus  tartarieus  and  migrato- 
rius,  are  found  here,  which  at  certain  seasons 
devastate  the  fields,  the  gardens,  and  the  vine- 
yards. Dr.  Lyall  mentions  having  seen  as  many 
as  200  Tartars,  armed  with  branches  of  trees 
tied  together,  and  clubs,  occupied  in  destroying 
them,  by  beating  them  against  the  ground. 
Tarantulas,  black,  and  of  a  tremendous  size,  in- 
fest this  peninsula;  also  the  phalaneium  orach- 
noides,  a  species  of  spider  of  a  smaller  size,  the 
bite  of  which  Pallas  declares  to  be  fatal.  The 
tcolopendra  monitanSf  or  centipede,  is  likewise 
very  common ;  tlie  bite  of  this  msect  is  very  ter- 
rible. In  the  mountainous  districts,  scorpions 
are  not  unfrequently  found.  A  small  kind  of 
caterpillar,  which  is  very  destructive  to  the  vines, 
is  regarded  by  the  celebrated  Pallas  as  peculiar 
to  this  peninsula. 

The  present  capital  of  the  Crimea  is  Sjrm- 
pheropol,  called  by  the  Tartars  Ak-^netcket  (white 
inosque)  from  an  edifice  of  this  description  built 
by  Ibrahim  Bey.  It  is  reported,  that  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Russian  conquest,  prince  Potemkio 
threw  up  coin  with  his  principal  officers  for  the 
decision  of  a  place  for  the  seat  of  government, 
and  it  fell  on  this  town.  It  is  situated  in  a  val- 
ley, watered  by  the  Solghir,  and  presents  a  very 
picturesque  appearance  in  summer,  from  the 
number  of  gardens,  clumps  of  trees,  and  extensive 
fields,  with  .which  it  is  surrounded.  It  is  963 
miles  fi?om  Moscow,  and  1408  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh.  Like  all  Tartar  towns,  it  consists  of  nar- 
row unpaved  streets,  intersecting  each  other  at 
irregular  angles;  the  whole  city  is  excessively 
dirty  and  confined.  It  contains  no  public  build- 
ings worthy  of  notice,  with  the  exception  of  its 
cathedral,  which  Dr.  Lyali  considers  the  hand- 
somest ecclesiastical  structure  in  the  Russian  em- 
pire. There  are  within  its  compass  four  mosques, 
with  minarets,  an  Armenian  church,  a  Roman 
Catholic  church,  and  a  synagogue.  Its  popula- 
tion, consisting  of  Tartars,  Greeks,  Armenians, 
Moldavians,  and  Jews,  is  about  2CK)0.  This  city 
was  long  the  place  of  residence  of  the  celebrated 
professor  Pallas. 

Bakhtchiserai  (garden  palace),  the  ancient 
capital,  is  situated  thirty  versts  from  Sympheropol. 
The  view  presented  to  the  traveller,  as  he  jour- 
neys to  this  city,  is  said  to  be  very  beautiful. 
The  houses  rise  in  terraces  along  the  declivities 
of  the  hills,  and  are  interspersed  with  vineyards, 
gardens,  and  clumps  of  Lombardy  poplars, 
watered  by  numerous  fountains  and  canals.  The 
innumerable  miilarets,  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  khans,  and  a  profusion  of  white 
chimneys  rising  amidst  the  richest  foliage,  pro- 
duce a  toutrcnsemble  of  the  most  picturesque  ef- 
fect. The  interior  of  the  town,  however,  is  no 
way  corresponding  with  its  external  beauty.  It 
is  said  to  contain  three  churches,  thirty-two 
mosques,  a  synagogue,  and  seventy-four  foun- 
tains. The  population  in  1822  is  stated  by  Dr. 
Lvall  to  have  amounted  to  10,212  souls,  of 
whom  8200  were  Mahommedans. 

About  four  versts  distance  from  this  city  is  the 
J«wish  colony  of  Ichufaut  Kala  (Jew*8  castle). 


It  contains  about  200  booses  and  1200  inhabi- 
tants, who  so  far  differ  from  the  usual  character 
given  to  their  brethren  in  other  countries,  that 
Dr.  Clarke  says  their  honesty  in  the  Crimea  is 
proverbial,  the  word  of  a  Karaite  Jew  being  con- 
sidered equal  to  a  bond.  Adjoining  to  this  vil- 
lage is  a  cemetery,  called  the  field  of  {he  dead ;  a 
Klace,  we  are  informed,  most  admirably  cal^- 
ited  to  inspire  holy  meditation.  It  is  saki  the 
Jews  hold  this  valley  in  such  veneration,  that 
when  the  khans  wished  to  extort  a  oontribntion, 
they  had  only  to  threaten  them  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  sacred  trees,  under  the  pretence  of 
wanting  timber  or  fuel,  to  ensure  a  speedy  com- 
pliance. 

Ak-yar,  or  Serastopol,  is  situated  upon  a  neck 
of  land  interposed  between  two  bays.  Its  har- 
bour is  one  ot  the  finest  in  the  world ;  the  largest 
vessels  being  able  to  lie  within  cable's  length  of 
the  shore ;  it  extends  nearly  four  miles  inland, 
and  is  only  200  yards  wide  at  the  entrance, 
which  is  well  defended,  and  nine  or  ten  fathoms 
deep.  The  houses  in  this  town  are  extremely 
good,  built  principally  after  the  Italian  style  of 
architecture;  and  the  streets  are  wide,  though 
not  paved.  Its  principal  public  edifices  are 
three  churches,  the  admiralty,  the  hospital,  the 
arsenal,  the  magazines,  the  barracks  of  the  garri- 
son, and  the  marine  barracks.  Its  population  wu 
estimated  at  22,000  in  the  year  1822  ;  the  num- 
ber of  its  houses  is  said  to  be  1750.  It  is  a  rising 
town.  Ak-yar  is  described  by  Dr.  Clarke  as  the 
very  centre  of  the  most  interesting  antiquities  of 
the  Crimea;  the  Russians,  however^  nave  la- 
bored daily  to  annihilate  every  vestige  of  them. 
Within  a  short  distance  of  this  town  stood  the 
cities  of  Old  and  New  Chersonesus,  £apatoriam, 
the  temples  of  Diana,  and  tlie  promontory  Par- 
thenium,  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  story  of 
Iphigenia ;  the  famous  Chersonesan  wall,  with 
innumerable  ramparts,  tombs,  canals,  and  other 
works,  the  memory  of  which  has  been  embalmed 
in  the  writings  of  classical  authors.  The  most 
remarkable  curiosity  in  the  Crimea  is  also  situated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ak-yar.  The  ruins  of 
In-kerman  (the  town  of  caverns),  consisting  of 
innumerable  chapels,  cells,  monasteries,  sepul- 
chres, and  a  variety  of  works,  which,  by  their  in- 
tricacy,  astonish  and  confound  the  beholder. 
(See  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  203). 
Bellaclara  is  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Hen- 
cleotic  Chersonesus;  it  contains  about  1200 
Greek  inhabitants,  and  is  particularly  remarkable 
for  its  beautiful  port  (Bella  Clara),  from  which  it 
takes  its  name.  This  harbour  is  most  aocniately 
described  by  Strabo ;  it  is  about  a  mile  in  length, 
200  fathoms  in  breadth,  and  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  fathoms  in  depth  in  its  shallowest  part. 

Karassa-bazaar  (black  water  market),  is  the 
principal  mart  for  the  sale  of  fruit,  wine,  horses, 
and  cattle,  on  the  peninsuU.  The  town  is  a 
straggling  mass  of  mean  buildings,  containrog 
about  5000  inhabitants.  It  is  noted,  however, 
for  its  tanneries,  tile^works,  candle  and  soap 
manufactories,  and  its  manu&ctures  of  red  and 
yellow  morocco,  and  silks. 

Sudak  is  built  amongst  the  vineyards  and 
groves  of  the  vale  which  bears  its  name.  This 
place  was  of  such  commercial  celebrity  at  eoe 
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period  of  its  history,  that  all  the  Greek  posses- 
sions in  the  peninsula  were  denominated  Sugdania 
Cits  ancient  name).  It  is  at  present  noted  for*its 
wmes. 

Cafb,  in  Crimea^  Proper,  was  once  the  most 
splendid  city  in  the  peninsula ;  at  present  it  pre- 
sents but  a  few  irregular  streets,  and  the  wrecks 
of  its  fonner  magnificence.  Whilst  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Genoese,  it  was  termed  Knm 
Stambol,  or  the  Constantinople  of  the  Crimea, 
and  contained,  inclusire  of  its  suburbs,  44,000 
houses ;  in  1800,  fift^  Tartar  lamilies  formed  the 
whole  of  its  population !  Taman  is  a  fortress  of 
considerable  strength,  and  the  only  town  worthy 
of  mentioning  in  Uie  island  which  bears  its  name. 

Before  the  Crimea  came  under  the  power 
of  the  Russians,  it  is  said  to  ha^e  contained 
a  population  of  1,500,000,  consisting  of  Turks, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Tartars.  At  present 
there  are  no  Turks;  not  many  Armenians; 
and  vast  numbers  of  the  Tartars  have  re- 
moved, with  their  families  and  flocks  to  the 
steppes  of  the  continent.  Professor  Pallas, 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  divides  the 
Tartars  of  the  Crimea  into  three  classes.  The 
Nogays,  the  least  mixed  of  the  Mongolian  race, 
devote  their  whole  attention  to  agriculture  and 
the  rearing  of  cattle.  A  second  race  resembling 
the  first,  but  not  of  so  pure  a  descent  from  the 
Mongolians,  who  are  chiefly  scattered  over  the 
undulating  steppes,  from  the  borders  of  the  moun- 
tainous country  to  the  isthmus  of  Perecop. 
The  third  class  occupy  the  valleys  of  the  moun- 
tains; they  are  of  a  distinct  physiognomy  from 
the  preceding  two,  having  stronger  beards  and 
lighter  colored  hair ;  they  are  always  stationary, 
and  devote  their  whole  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco. 

The  native  Tartars  are  divided  into  three  dis- 
tinct grades: — ^viz.  .the.  moor^as,  or  noblemen; 
the  mullahs,  or  priests ;  and  the  peasantry.  A 
mullah  is  always  at  the  head  of  every  settlement, 
and  no  measure  is  undertaken,  which  is  likely  to 
be  important  in  its  results,  without  first  consult- 
ing with  him.  The  moorzas  amount  to  about 
250;  their  dress  for  the  most  part  resembles  the 
Circassians;  their  manners  are  elegant,  and  they 
are  excellent  equestrians.  The  cottages  even  of 
the  poorer  sort  of  peasants  are  extremely  clean ; 
and  the  meanest  Tartar  has  a  double  dwelling, 
one  for  himself  and  his  guests,  and  the  other  for 
his  wives.  To  every  cottage  is  attached  a  garden, 
in  which  the  mulberry^  the  fig,  the  vine,  the 
olive,  the  pomegranate,  the  peach,  the  apricot, 
and  die  walnut,  abound.  These  latter  trees  grow 
to  a  most  amazing  size.  Pallas  mentions  one 
which  annually  prc^uced  from  80,000  to  100,000 
nuts.  The  old  Tartar  nobles  allow  their  beards 
to  grow,  whilst  the  young  wear  only  whiskers. 
The  general  covering  for  the  head  in  summer,  isi 
a  turban ;  those  who  have  been  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  or  Medina,  wear  white  ones,  as  a  badge 
of  honor ;  in  winter  they  wear  a  kind  of  helmet 
made  of  wool ;  and  beneath  both,  at  all  tiroes,  even 
within  doors,  is  worn  a  skull-cap.  The  peasants 
have  the  legs  and  feet  bare  in  summer;  but 
bandaged,  dter  the  manner  of  the  Russians, 
during  the  winter.  Their  shirts  are  made  very 
wide  in  the  sleeves,  and  hang  over  their  fingers' 


ends.  They  wear  a  jacket  of  silk  or  cotton,  with 
a  small  pocket,  in  which  they  keep  the  steel  and 
flint  for  lighting  their  pipes.  Their  trowsers  axe 
large  and  loose,  bound  tight  below  the  knee,  but 
falling  in  thick  folds  round  the  legs.  The  women 
are  generally  diminutive,  wearing  drawers  or 
long  wide  trpwsers,  shirts  open  before,  an  open 
silk  gown  with  long  narrow  sleeves,  ornamented 
according  to  the  station  of  the  wearer ;  and,  over 
all,  a  great  coat  with  short  sleeves,  and  a  band 
round  the  waist.  They  plait  their  hair,  which  is 
usually  covered  with  a  small  cap ;  a  long  piece 
of  cloth  hangs  down  behind  from  the  top  of  their 
heads,  and  tresses  of  hair,  stained  of  a  red  color, 
fall  down  on  their  cheeks.  They  paint  the  nails 
of  their  hands  and  feet  red,  and  stain  their  eye- 
brows black.  Many  of  their  customs  display  a 
taste  for  finery ;  thus,  their  pillows  are  covered 
with  colored  linen ;  the  napkins  which  they  use 
for  their  ablutions  are  fringed  and  gaily  em- 
broidered ;  and  the  stool  which  is  used  for  sup- 
porting a  tray  during  their  meals,  is  often  inlaid 
with  mother-of-pearl.  The  food  consists  of  mut^ 
ton  and  lamb,  boiled  or  roasted,  eggs,  butter, 
heney,  milk,  fruits,  vegetables,  &c.  Their  ordi- 
nary drink  is  water,  or  sour  milk  mixed  with 
water,  and  a  kind  of  beer  called  barsa.  In  every 
bouse  is  to  be  found  one  or  more  copies  of  the 
koran,  which  they  teach  their  children  to  read 
and  copy  at  a  very  early  age.  Like  other  oriental 
nations,  they  are  excessively  fond  of  ablutions, 
using  them  repeatedly  during  the  day.  The 
highest  points  of  excellence,  in  the  Tartar  charac- 
ter, are  their  ^hospitality,  sobriety,  and  chastity  ; 
for  all  of  which  the^  are  universally  distinguished. 
The  Tartar  law  m  cases  of  infidelity  is  very 
curious ;  the  offender  is  placed  in  a  grave,  and 
the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  for  many  versts 
round  being  assembled,  each  one  flhigs  a  stone 
at  the  delinquent,  who  is  thus  at  once  stoned  to 
death  and  buried.  Since  they  have  been  go- 
verned by  the  Russian  laws,  however,  they  are  no 
longer  able  to  exercise  their  own  customs,  and  this, 
like  many  others,  is  fast  sinking  into  desuetude. 
The  Cimmerians,  a  tribe  of  the  Thracians,  are 
the  most  anciently  known  inhabitants  of  the 
Taurica  Chersonesus.  This  warlike  tribe,  for  a 
long  time,  defended  the  peninsula  against  the 
Scythians,  but  were  at  length  driven  into  the 
mountainous  parts  by  their  more  powerful  ad- 
versaries, about  665  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  About  100  years  after  this,  the  Greeks 
formed  colonies,  and  carried  on  a  flourishing 
commerce  on  the  southern  shores ;  and  the  eas- 
tern peninsula  was  raised  into  the  Greek  kingdom 
of  Bosphorus.  About  a  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  re- 
duced the  whole  of  the  Chersonesus  under  his 
power.  After  the  ruin  of  Mithridates,  by  the 
Romans  under  Pompey,  who  took  possession  of 
the  Crimea,  the  kingdom  of  Bosphorus  subsisted 
till  the  Christian  era  as  a  dependent  power. 
The  Alani,  the  Goths,  the  Huns,  and  other  bar- 
barous nations,  successively  overran  the  Cherso- 
nesus. The  Crimea  became  a  province  of  the 
western  Tartar  empire  in  1237.  But  it  is  prin- 
cipally indebted  to  the  Venetians  and  Genoese  for 
its  recovery  from  the  desolated  and  impoverished 
state  to  which  it  was  reduced  under  so  many  mas- 
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ters.  The  Genoese  established  large  commercial 
cities  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  also 
opened  a  luciative  trade  with  China  and  the 
East  Indies.  In  1441  the  Crimea,  for  a  short 
period,  became  an  independent  monarchy ;  but 
the  Turks  destroyed  this,  and  expelled  the 
Genoese  from  the  peninsula.  Id  1774  the  em- 
press, Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  stipulated  for  the 
independence  of  the  Crimea  under  its  own  khans. 
In  1781  a  civil  war  broke  out,  in  which  the 
Russians  interposed;  and,  in  1783,  Sahim 
Gheray,  the  reigning  khan,  abdicated  his  throne, 
and  transferred  his  power  to  Russia.  This  ac- 
quisition was  confirmed  to  the  czar,  by  a  treaty 
with  the  sultan,  in  1784,  since  which  time  the 
Crimea  has  remained  a  province  of  the  Russian 
empire. 

CRIMP,  r.  a.,  n.  s.  &  adj.  )       Ang.-Saxon 
Cri'mplEj'v.  a.  i  ge-crympt;Ger. 

hrampen;  Dut.  himpen ;  Swed.  krimpa.  To 
crimp  is  to  curl  the  hair,  but  this  sense  is  obso- 
lete; to  cut  fish  while  alive  or  very  fresh,  in  or- 
der to  render  the  flesh  firm ;  in  cant  phraseo- 
logy, to  decoy  persons  to  serve  in  the  army.  To 
crimple  is,  to  contract ;  to  corrugate ;  to  cause  to 
shrink  up.  Crimp  formerly  was  the  name  of  a 
game  at  cards ;  it  is  now  the  appellation  of  those 
who  enlist  men  by  unfair  means.  That  which  is 
friable,  brittle,  easily  pulverisable,  is  crimp. 
The  adjective  is  also  used  to  signify,  not  consis- 
tent or  forcible ;  but  this  usage  was  never  ele- 
gant, and  is  now  obsolete. 

Laugh  and  keep  company  at  gleek  or  erimp^ 

Ben  Jomon. 

He  passed  the  cauteiy  through  them,  and  accord- 
ingly crimpled  them  up.  Wiseman's  Surgery. 

Now  the  fowler,  warned 
By  these  good  omens,  witk  swift  early  steps. 
Treads  the  crimp  earth,   ranging  through  fields  and 
glades.  PhiUp$, 

The  evidence  is  crimp ;  the  witnesses  swear  back- 
w'ards  and  forwards,  and  contradict  themselves ;  asid 
his  tenants  stick  hy  him.  Arhuthnoft  John  BuU. 

From  turkey  poults  transfixed,  and  sirloins  slashed. 
From  marrow  puddings  mauled,  and  custards  quashed, 
Crmpt  cod,  and  mutilated  mackarel, 
And  desolation  of  the  turtle's  shell. 
Some  alderman  of  giant  appetite, 
A  surfeit  sweeps  to  everlasting  night.        Huddesford. 

CRI'MSON,  V.  fl.,  n.«.  &  adj.  Fr.  cramoiti ; 
It.  cramesiaro  ;  Sp.  cremesin,  cremesino  ;  Dutch, 
Izarmemn  ;  Per.  kermety,  kurmesy ;  Ar.  kermex. 
It  was  formerly  written  crimosin  and  crerootin. 
Crimson  is  red,  with  a  tinge  of  blue ;  poetically, 
red  in  general.  To  crimson  is  to  tinge  or  dye 
with  crimson. 

Upon  her  head  a  eremosin  coronet. 
With  damask  roses  and  daffedillies  set. 

Spemer.  Sk^kerd^t  Calender. 

Still  is  he  sullen,  still  he  lowers  and  frets, 
Twixt  crimmm  shame,  and  anger  ashy  pale. 

Shaktpeare.   Venut  and  Adorns, 

Can  you  blame  her,  then,  being  a  maid  yet  rosed 
over  with  the  virgin  crtmson  of  modesty,  if  she  deny 
the  appearance  of  a  naked  blind  boy,  in  her  naked 
seeing  self?  Id.  Henrp  V. 


Pardon  me,  Julias.     Here  wast  thon  bayed,  biave 

hart! 
Here  didst  thou  fall ;  and  here  thy  hunters  stand 
Signed  in  thy  spoil,  and  crimtaned  in  thy  iethe. 


As  crimson  seems  to  be  litde'else  than  a  very  decf 
red,  with  an  eye  of  blue ;  so  some  kinds  of  red  sees 
to  be  little  else  than  heightened  yellow. 

BcylseiftCUssra. 

The  enmion  stream  distained  his  arms  aitnrnd; 
And  the  disdainful  soul  came  msbing  thiongh  the 
wound.  DrjfdenU  MmitL 

Why  does  the  soil  endue 
The  blushing  poppy  with  a  ermwrn  hue  ?         Pner. 

Mark,  where  Ambition  leads  the  adverse  band. 

Each  feature  fierce  and  haggard,  as  with  pain  * 
With  menace  loud  he  cries,  while  frmn  his  hand 
He  vainly  strives  to  wipe  the  cnaueit  stain. 

BedBtie 
Tinged  by  the  crtmaon  sun,  vast  columns  rise 
Of  eddying  sands,  and  war  amid  the  skies. 
In  red  arcades  the  billowy  plain  surround. 
And  whirling  turrets  stalk  along  the  ground. 

Her  cheek  with  native  crtmMM  glows, 
ButmtfiMA  softened  by  the  rose  : 
'Twas  Hebe's  self  bestowed  the  hue ! 
Yet  Health  has  added  something  too : 
But  if  an  over-tinge  there  be. 
Impute  it  to  hxx  modesty. 
And  she  was  chill  as  they,  and  on  her  face 

A  slender  streak  of  blood  announced  h«w  near 
Her  fate  lifUi  been  to  that  of  all  her  race  \ 

For  the  same  blow  which  laid  her  motker  hete 
Had  scarred  her  brow,  and  left  its  orimaem  trace 
As  the  last  link  with  all  she  had  held  dear. 

Bgnm,   DmJwm. 
CRFNCUM,  fi.s.    A  cant  word.    A  cnnp; 
a  contraction ;  whimsy. 

For  jealousy  is  but  a  kind 
Of  clap  asid  erinctm  of  the  mind.      Mwtitas. 

CRINGE,  V.  a.y  v.  n.,  &  n.  s.  )     Ger.  hiechen. 

Cri'nger,  n.  f .  )  To  bow  servile- 

ly; to  fawn;  to  flatter;  to  act  the  sycophant;  to 
draw  together ;  to  contract :  but  in  the  last  two 
senses  Uie  verb  is  unusual.  Cringe  is  serrile 
civility.  A  cringer  is  one  who  will  bow  to  and 
fawn  upon  another  for  the  sake  of  interest,  who 
will  even  submit  to  a  kicking  if  it  will  forward 
the  attainment  of  his  purpose. 

Whip  him,  feUowa, 
Till,  like  a  boy,  you  see  him  erinMfe  his  6cs, 
And  whine  aloud  for  mercy. 

Shakspeare.  Aniony  and  CkepaHrm. 

Flatterers  have  the  flexor  musdes  so  strong,  that 

they  are  always  bowing  and  cringing.  ArheHkmtf. 

The  cringing  knave,  who  seeks  a  place 

Without  success,  thus,  tells  his  case.  Smfifi. 

Let  me  be  grateful ;  but  let  far  from  me 
Be  fawning  cringe,  and  false  dissembling  looks. 

PhibfS. 

Purblind  to  poverty  the  worldling  goes. 
And  scarce  sees  rags  an  inch  beyond  his  noee. 
But  from  a  crowd  can  single  out  his  grace, 
Andl^crif^e  and  creep  to  fools  who  strat  in  laos. 


The  , 

is  more  justly  

mean  and  criming  under  a  doubtful  and 
fortune 


i  pride  of  no  person   in  a  flourishing  eondiiioa 
re  justly  to  be  dreaded,  than  thai  of  him  who  is 
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Hanti0*»  tenrant  onee,  with  bow  and  crhigt, 
ilwingiag  the  parlour  door  vpon  its  hinge^ 
Jheading  a  negative,  and  overawed 
Leet  he  should  trespass,  begged  to  go  abroad. 

Cw/per. 

CRINGLE,  ar  small  bole  made  in  the  bolt 
rope  of  a  sail,  by  intertwisting  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  a  rope,  called  a  strand,  alternately  round 
itself  and  through  the  strands  of  the  bolt-rope, 
till  it  becomes  threefold,  and  assumes  the  shape 
of  a  wreath  or  hng.  The  use  of  the  cringle  is 
generally  to  contain  the  end  of  some  rope,  which 
is  fastened  thereto  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up 
the  sail  to  its  yard,  or  of  extending  the  £irts 
by  the  means  of  bridles,  to  stand  upon  a  side 
wind. 
CRINI'GEROUS,  adj.^  Lat  crim$.  Cri- 
Cri'net,  n.  s.  /  nigerous,     crinose, 

Cbi'nite,  at^.  \  and  crinite,  signify^ 

Cri'nose,  oc^*.  i  hairy;     abounding 

Crino'sttt,  n.  s.  J  with  hair.    Crino- 

sity  is  hairiness.    Gascoigne  gives  the  appella- 
lion  of  crinet  to  a  lock  of  hair,  and,  as  the  word 
is  pithy  and  well  sounding,  it  deserves  to  be  re- 
tained in  the  language. 
How  eomete,  erimU,  candate,  stars  are  framed. 

FtArftut, 
CRI'NKLE, «.  0.,  V,  n.,  &  n. «.  )  Dut  kron- 
Cri'nkling,  A.S.  &ac^'.  )fte^.Torun 

into  bendings ;  to  wind  in  and  out ;  to  mould 
into  inequalities.  Crinkle,  and  crinkling,  denote 
a  wrinkle ;  a  sinuosity ;  something  moulded  into 
small  prominenoBf,  like  the  edge  of  a  pie^-crust. 
See  Crankle. 

Unless  some  sweetneu  at  the  bottom  lie. 
Who  cares  for  all  the  eriMmg  of  the  pie  ? 

JCim^sCMfry. 
CRINUM,  asphodel  lily,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  monogynia  order,  and  hexandria  class  of 
plants ;  natural  order  ninth,  spathacec :  cor. 
iunnel-thaped,  monopetalous,  and  sezpartite,  with 
three  alternate  segments  having  hooked  ap- 
pendages ;  the  germen  is  covered  in  the  bottom 
of  the  corolla,  the  stamina  standing  asunder. 
They  are  very  beautiful  green-house  plants,  rising 
two  or  three  feet,  each  crowned  by  a  large  um- 
bellate clnster  of  spathaceons,  monopetalous, 
long  funnel-shaped  flowers.,  blue,  white,  or  striped, 
having  a  very  fh^iant  smell.  They  are  pro- 
pagated by  OD-sets. 
CRITPLE, ».  a.,  n. «.  &  adj.  \  Goth.  krypU; 
Cri'pplekess,  n.s.  )Ang.-Sax.  cry- 

pel  ;  Dut.  krepel.  Mr.  Whiter  derives  cripple 
from  grapple,  and  Junius  from  cpatiraXif ;  but 
Mr.  Todd  iustly  observes,  that  the  root  is  clearly 
to  be  found  in  creep;  and,  indeed,  our  old  au- 
thors wrote  it  in  conformity  with  this  derivation. 
See  Creeple.  A  cripple  is  a  man  lame  either 
by  nature  or  by  accident ;  a  man  who  is  obliged 
to  creep,  because  he  has  not  the  full  use  of  his 
limbs.  To  cripple  is  to  deprive  of  the  use  of  the 
limbs;  figuratively,  to  deprive  of  the  power  of 
exertion.  Crippleness  is  tlie  state  o(^ being  a 
cripple. 

He,  poor  man,  by  your  first  order  died. 
And  that  a  winged  Mercury  did  bear  ; 
Some  tardy  cripjpie  had  the  countermand. 
That  came  too  lag  to  see  him  buried. 

Shakgpmre,  Richard  III^ 


But  periiaps  jnttiee  is  denied,  or  I  am  cr^ppM  and 
cannot  stir,  robbed  and  have  not  the  means  to  do  it* 
If  God  has  taken  away  all  means  of  seeking  remedy, 
there  is  nothing  left  but  patience.  But  my  son,  when 
able,  may  seek  the  relief  of  the  law,  which  I  am  de- 
nied :  he  or  his  son  may  renew  his  appeal,  till  he 
recover  his  right.  Xodks. 

I  am  a  erippU  in  my  limbs ;  but  what  decays  are 
in  my  nund,  the  reader  must  determine.        J)r]fdem. 
Knots  upon  his  gtoty  joints  appear. 
And  chalk  is  in  his  crippled  fingers  found.        Id. 

.    See  the  blind  beggar  dance,  the  cripple  sing. 
The  sot  a  hero,  lunatick  a  king.  Pope. 

Tettyx,  the  dancing-master,  threw  himself  from 
the  rock,  but  was  crippled  in  the  foil.  Addimm, 

For  he  has  wings,  that  neither  sickness,  pain. 
Nor  penury  can  cripple  or  confine. 
No  nook  so  narrow  but  he  qneads  theiA  there 
With  ease,  and  is  at  large.    The'  oppressor  holds 
His  body  bound ;  but  knows  not  what  a  range 
His  spirit  takes,  unconscious  of  a  chain.      Ccwper, 

CRI'SIS,  n.s.  Fr.  criu;  Ital.  crita,  criti ; 
Span,  and  Lat  crisii ;  Kpimt,  The  critical  mo- 
ment at  which  a  disease  either  becomes  mortal, 
or  changes  to  the  better ;  the  decisive  point  of 
time  in  any  affair. 

'Wise  leaches  will  not  vain  receipts  obtrude ; 
Deaf  to  complaints,  they  wait  upon  the  ill. 
Till  some  safe  erine  authorise  their  skill.      Dr^fden. 
This  hour's  the  very  erim  of  your  fate ; 
Your  good  or  ill,  your  infamy  or  fame. 
And  idl  the  colour  of  your  life,  depends 
On  this  important  now.  Id.  Spaniih  Friar, 

The  undertaking,  which  I  am  now  laying  down,  was 
entered  upon  in  the  very  critis  of  the  late  rebellion, 
when  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Briton  to  contribute  his 
utmost  aMistance  to  the  government, 'in  a  manner 
suitable  to  his  sution  and  abilities. 

Addimmfi  Freeholder. 

Such  men  are  raised  to  station  and  command. 
When  Providence  meana  mercy  to  a  land. 
He  speaks,  and  they  appear  \  to  him  they  owe 
Skill  to  direct,  and  strength  to  strike  the  blow ; 
To  manage  with  address,  to  seise  with  power 
The  crim  of  a  dark  decisive  hour.  Cowper, 

Is  there  nothing  that  whispers  to  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  that  the  crim  is  too  long,  that  the 
times  are  too  gigantic,  to  be  ruled  by  the  litde  hack- 
neyed and  every-day  means  of  ordinary  corruption  ?— 
or  are  we  CO  believe,  that  he  has  within  himself  a 
conscious  feeling  that  disqualifies  bim  from  rebtiking 
the  ill-timed  selfishness  of  his  new  allies  ?    Sheridan. 

Caisis,  in  medicine,  is  used  in  different 
senses,  both  by  the  ancient  and  modem  phy- 
sicians. With  some  it  means  frequently  no 
more  than  the  excretion  of  any  noxious  sub- 
stance from  the  body.  Others  tdce  the  word  for 
a  secretion  of  the  noxious  humors  made  in  a 
fever.  Others  use  it  for  the  critical  motion 
itself;  and  Galen  defines  a  crisis  in  fevers,  the 
point  at  which  it  changes  finally  for  better  or 
worse. 

OldFr.  oreipe;  Ital. 


CRISP,v.a.&a((^*. 
Crispa'tion,  fl.  t. 
Cri'spness,  n.  s. 
('ri'spy,  adj. 
Cri'spivg-iron,  n.  s. 
Cai'spiNo-piv, 


is,  the  act  of  curling;  die  state  of  1 


and  Sp.  creipo ;  Ang.- 
Saz.  cifi^ian;  Latin, 
^crisptu.  To  curi;  to 
twist;  to  indent;  to 
make  wavy 
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Crist»  signiftesy  curled ;  indented  t  brittle;  brisk, 
like  liquor  that  sparkles.  Criip^,  and  crispness, 
mean  curled;  curledness.  Cnsping-iron,  and 
crisping-pin,  are  the  ancient  names  of  curling- 
irons. 

The  changMble  taits  of  apparel,  and  the  mantlet, 
and  the  wimplea,  and  the  empmg-pmi.  Itaiah  iu.  22. 
His  eritpe  here  like  ringet  was  yronne. 
And  that  was  yelwe,  and  glitered  as  the  sonne. 

Chaucer.     Cant,  TaJLu. 
Her  tress  also  should  be  of  crupeA  goltk  W^aU. 
Her  yellow  lodies,  ervptA  like  golden  wyre, 
Aoout  her  shoolders  weren  loosely  shed. 

Bprnmr,  Fame  Qmeene. 
Ton  nymphs,  called  Naiads,  of  the  winding  brooks. 
With  your  sedged  crowns,  and  ever  harmless  looks. 
Leave  your  erup  fhannels,  and  on  this  green  land 
Answer  yomr  summons ;  Juno  does  command. 

ShakapBOTB,    The  Temput, 
Seven,  affrighted  with  their  bloody  looks. 
Ran  feaifilly  among  the  trembling  reeds. 
And  hid  his  ariiped  head  in  the  hollow  bank. 

Id.     ffm^IV. 
So  are  those  eritpy  snaky  locks,  oft  known 
To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head. 

Jd.    Menhtua  of  Venice, 
Young  I'd  have  him  too ; 
Yet  a  man,  with  erUped  hair. 
Cast  in  thousand  snares  and  rings. 
For  love's  fingers,  and  his  rings. 

BenJomen, 
Friar,  you  must  have 
Your  neat  eritp  claret. 

Beaumoni  and  Fletcher, 

In.  frosty  weather,  musick  within  i<oors  soundeth 

better ;  which  may  be  by  reason,  not  of  the  disposition 

>  of  the  air,  but  of  the  wood  or  string  of  the  instrument, 

which  is  made  more  crisp,  and  so  more  porous  and 

l»o"ow.  Bacon, 

Some  differ  in  the  hair  and  feathen,  both  in  the 

quantity,  oritpaiion,  and  colours  of  them  ;  as  he  lions 

are  hirsute,  and  have  great  manes;   the  she's  are 

smooth,  like  cats.  Id, 

The  Ediiopian  black,  flat-nosed,  and  ora9>-haired. 

,    Hale, 
Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bowefs 
Revels  the  spruce  and  jocund  spring.     MiUon, 
From  that  saphire  fount  the  crisped  brooks. 
Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  goldf 
Ran  nectar,  visiting  each  plant.  Id. 

Spirit  of  wine  is  not  odly  unfit  for  inflammations  in 
general,  but  also  crisps  up  the  vessels  of  the  dura 
mater  and  brain,  and  sometimes  produces  a  gangrene. 

Sharp*s  Surgery, 
There,  ranged  in  reverend  mi^esty. 
The  taper  shafts  ascending  high 
To  decorate  the  criirped  roof 
Their  mingling  branches  shoot  aloof : 
Where,  blaxoned  in  projecting  goild. 
Flame  the  proud  cre«ts  of  Barons*  bold. 

ttnddesford. 
CRISPIANUS,  and  CrisMi^us,  two  legen- 
dary saints,  whose  festival  is  on  the  25th  of  Octo- 
ber. They  are  said  to  have  been  brethren,  bom 
at  Rome;  whence  they  travelled  to  Soissons 
in  France,  about  A.  D.  303,  to  propagate  the 
Christian  religion;  and,  that  they  might  not  be 
chargeable  to  others  for  their  maintenance,  they 
exercised  the  trade  of  s^ofemakers;  but  the  go- 
vernor of  the  town,  discovering  them  to  be  Chris- 
tians, ordered  them  to  be  breaded :  from  which 


time  the  sdoe-maken  have  claimed  them  as  thei* 
tutelar  saints. 

CRISPiSU'LCANT,  aej,  Lac.  crupsuuan. 
Waved,  or  undulating,  as  lightning  is  repre- 
sented. 

CRISTA  Galli.  SeeAsATokT.  This  pro- 
cess is  so  named  from  its  figure,  which  resembles 
a  cock's  comb.  To  it  is  fastened  that  part  of 
the  dura  mater  which  divides  the  brain,  called 
fiilx.  In  adults  this  process  appears  of  a  piece 
with  the  septum  narium. 

CRITERION,  n.  t,  Kp^mpiov.  •  A  mark  by 
which  any  thing  is  judged  of,  with  respect  to  its 
badness  or  goodness. 

Mutual  agreement  and  endearments  was  the  hedge 
of  primitive  believers ;  but  we  may  be  known  by  tbe 
contraxy  criterion.  GlanmOt^s  Setpsis, 

We  have  here  a  Sure  infallible  criteriem,  by  whkh 
every  man  may  discover  and  find  ont  the  gradoos  or 
ungracious  disposition  of  his  own  heart.  Soath. 

By  what  criterion  do  you  eat,  d^e  think. 
If  this  is  prized  for  sweetness,  that  for  stink? 

Pop^sHereet, 

To  proceed  in  this  manner,  that  is,  to  proceed  with 

a  presiding  principle,  and  a  prolific  energy,  is  with 

me  the  eriterion  of  a  profound  wisdom.  Bvdb. 

Saws  of  experience,  sage  and  sound. 
Say,  man's  true,  genuine  eetimate. 
The  grand  criterion  of  his  fste^ 
Is  not.  Art  thou  high  or  lowT 
Bid  thy  fortune  ebb  or  flow  T 
Did  many  talenU  gild  thy  span  ? 
Or  frugal  nature  grudge  thee  one  ?  Bvrm. 

Can  any  thing  be  of  more  oeniequeace  to  maa, 
than  to  know  what  is  his  duty,  and  bow  be  may  ar- 
rive at  haf>piness  t  It  is  from  the  examination  of  his 
own  heart  that  he  receives,  the  first  intimations  of  the 
one,  and  the  only  sure  criterion  of  the  other.    JBcaMe. 

CRITHE,  in  surgery,  eommonly  called  the 
stye,  a  sort  of  tubercle  that  grows  on  the  eye- 
lids.   See  SuRCEftY. 

CRITUMUM,  samplfire,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  digynia  order  and  pentandria  dass  of 
plants;  natural  order fofty-mth,  nmbellats.  The 
fruit  is  oVal  and  compressed,  the  florets  equal. 
There  are  two  species,  the  principal  of  whicb  is 
C.  maritamuin,  the  common  maritime  samphire, 
produced  naturally  on  the  sea-coast  among  the 
gravel  and  rocks.  Its  leaves  are  an  excellent 
pickle  for  sauces,  and  are  by  maty  eaten  raw  in 
salads. 

CRITHOMANCY,  from  cpi9i|,  bariey,  and 
fuutraof  divination,  a  Species  of  divination,  by 
considering  the  doiueh  or  matter  of  the  cakes  offered 
in  sacrifice,  .'and  the  meal  strewed  over  the  vic- 
tims to  be  killed.  Barley  meal  was  commonly 
used ;  whence  the  name. 

CtllTICK,t7.n.,».s.,&a^*.^      Fr.  criTijner; 

Cm^TiCAL,  adj.  ' *-    t^-- 


Cri'tically,  adv, 
Cai'ticalness,  n.s. 
Cri'ticise,  V.  n, 
Cri'ticisbr,  n.s. 
Cri'ticish,  n.  i. 
Criti'qtje,  n.s. 


J 


cpincic-  To  cri- 
tic and  to  criti- 
cise are  synony- 
mous; but  the 
rormer  verb  is 
now  nearly  su- 
perseded by  the 


latter.  They  signify,  to  CYamine ;  to  investigate; 
to  point  out  defects  or  beauties;  to  write  re- 
marks on  any  work;  to  play  the  critic    Critic, 
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criticising  and  critique^  are  alflo  equivalent  tenni, 
denoting  critical  remarks ;  the  science  of  criti* 
ctsm ;  but  the  first  of  these  words  is  disused  in 
these  senses.  It  now  desiffnates  a  man  whose 
profession  it  is  to  judge  of  literary  works ;  a  man 
skilled  in  any  art  or  science;  a  criticiser;  a 
snarler;  acensurer.  Critical  is,  nicely  judicious; 
relating  to  criticism ;  captious ;  important ;  mo- 
mentous. Critically  means,  in  a  critical  manner; 
at  the  exact  point  of  time. 

What  wonldst  thoa  write  of  me,  if  thou  ihooldst 
pnise  me  ?— 
0,  geade  lady^  do  not  pat  me  to  't ; 
For  I  am  nothing,  if  not  critical, 

Shaktpeme.     OtheUo, 

The  moon  is  rappoeed  to  be  meMiured  by  terens, 
and  the  criHcal  or  decretoxy  days  to  be  dependent  on 
that  number.  Brcvme^t  Vuigar  Bmmn, 

This  settlea  traer  ideas  in  men's  minda  of  soTeral 
thingi,  whereof  we  read  the  names  in  ancient  anthora, 
than  all  the  large  and  laborious  arguments  of  eritieJU, 


If  ideas  and  words  were  distinctly  weighed,  and 
duly  considered,  they  would  afford  as  another  sort  of 
logick  and  criiick  than  what  we  have  faxthexto  been  ac- 
quainted with.  Id, 
Nor  woold  I  have  his  father  look  so  narrowly  into 
these  acGonnts,  as  to  take  occasion  firom  thence  to  cri- 
tioMe  on  his  ezpenoes.  Id. 
What  yon  say  about  critickt  and  critical  interpreta- 
tions, particularly  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  not  only 
in  my  opinion  very  true,  but  of  great  use  to  be  ob- 
served on  reading  learned  commentators,  who  not  sel- 
dom make  it  their  business  to  show  in  what  sense  a 
word  has  been  used  by  other  authors ;  whereas  the 
proper  business  of  a  commentator  is  barely  to  show 
in  what  sense  a  word  has  been  used  by  the  author  in 
that  place.  Id» 
They  do  but  trace  ever  the  paths  that  have  been 
beaten  by  the  ancieaU^  or  comment,  critick,  and 
flourish  upon  them.  Temple. 
Tirgil  was  so  criiieal  in  th<B  rites  of  religion,  that  he 
would  never  have  brought  in  such  prayers  as  these,  if 
they  had  not  been  agreeable  to  the  Roman  customs. 

StUUnsfieet. 
I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  persnsde  him  to  continue 
his  good  offices,  and  write  such  another  eritiek  on  any 
thing  of  mine.  Dryden. 

Critieimn,  as  it  was  at  first  instituted  by  Aristotle; 
was  meant  a  standard  of  judging  well.  Id. 

They  who  can  critieim  so  weakly*  u  to  imagine  I 
have  done  my  worst,  may  be  convince;d,  at  their  owii 
coat,  that  I  can  write  severely  with  more  ease  than  i 
can  gently.  Id. 

Difficult  it  is  to  understand  the  purity  of  English, 
and  eritiealljf  to  discern  good  writers  from  bad,  and  a 
proper  stile  from  a  corrupt  one.  Id. 

Kor  shall  I  look  upon  it  as  any  breach  of  charity,  to 
crUieite  the  author,  so  long  as  I  keep  clear  of  the  per- 
son. Addkon. 
There  is  not  a  Greek  or  Latin  eritkk,  who  has  not 
■bewn,  even  in  the  style  of  his  criticimaa,  that  he  was 
a  master  of  all  the  eloquence  and  delicacy  of  his  na- 
tive tongue.  Id. 

Now  learn  what  morals  criticks  ought  to  show. 
For  'tis  but  half  a  judge's  task  to  know.  Pope, 

What  is  every  year  of  a  wise  man's  life,  but  a  cen- 
sure and  critifme  on  the  past  ?  Id. 
Not  that  my  quill  to  critiekt  was  eoniined ; 
My  taise  gave  ampler  lessons  to  mankind.         Id, 


Thenee  arts  o'er  all  ihe  northern  world  aavanee. 
Bat  eritiek  learning  flourished  most  tn  France.        Id, 

Know  well  each  ancient's  pai>per  character; 
Without  all  this  at  once  before  your  eyes. 
Cavil  you  may  but  never  eritSeite.  Id, 

Grieieitm,  contrary  to  all  other  faculties  of  the  intel- 
lect, is  «ver  held  the  truest  and  the  best,  when  it  is  the 
flnt  result  of  the  eritie^s  mind;  as  fowlers  reckon 
the  first  aim  for  the  surest,  and  seldom  fall  of  missing 
the  mark,  if  they  stay  not  for  the  second.  8mft. 

The  people  cannot  bat  resent  to  see  their  apprehen- 
sions of  the  power  of  Franee,  in  so  cHlieal  a  juncture, 
wholly  laid  aside.  Id, 

Where  an  author  has  many  beauties  consistent  with 
virtue,  piety,  and  truth,  let  not  little  eriticki  exalt 
themselves,  and  shower  down  their  ill-nature.    Watie, 

Gulliver's  Travels  are  a  sort  of  allegory,  but  rather 
satirical  and  political  than  morrfl.  The  work  is  in 
every  body's  hands,  and  has  been  eriticieed  by  many 
eminent  writers.  Beattie, 

This  folio  of  four  peges,  happy  work  I 
Which  not  e'en  critia  critidMfi ;  that  holds 
Inquisitive  Attention,  while  I  read. 
Past  bound  in  chains  of  silence,  which  the  fair. 
Though  eloquent  themselves,  yet  fear  to  break ; 
What  is  it,  but  a  map  of  busy  life. 
Its  fluctuations,  and  its  vast  concerns  T  Cowper. 

Attend,  ye  virgin  critict,  shrewd  and  sage. 

Ye  matron  censors  of  this  childish  age. 

Whose  peering  eye  and  wrinkled  front  declare 

A  fixed  antipathy  to  young  and  fair ; 

By  cunning,  cautious,  or  by  nature,  cold. 

In  maiden  madness,  virulently  bold !  SKeridam. 

Ban.  Well,  Sir  Fretful,  I  wish  you  may  be  able  to 
get  rid  as  easily  of  the  newspaper  eriticiamt  as  you  do 
of  ours.  Id. 

They  cannot  read,  and  so  don't  lisp  in  erMimmi 
Nor  write,  and  so  they  don't  aSect  the  muse. 

BffroH,  Beppo, 

CaiTiCTSM,  is  the  art  of  judging  with  pro- 
priety, concerning  an^  object  or  combination  of 
objects.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  the  science  of 
criticism  is  confined  to  the  fine  arts.  Tlie  prin- 
ciples of  the  fine  arts  are  best  unfbldea  1^ 
studying  the  sensitive  part  of  our  nature,  and 
by  learning  what  objects  are  naturally  agreeable 
and  what  are  naturally  disagreeable.  But  the 
man  who  aspires  to  be  a  critic  in  these  arts,  must 
pierce  still  deeper:  he  must  clearly  perceive 
what  objects  are  lofty,  what  low,  what  are  pro- 
per and  improper,  what  are  manly,  and  what  are 
mean  or  trivial.  Hence  a  foundation  for  judg- 
ing of  taste,  and  for  reasoning  upon  it ;  where 
it  is  conformable  to  principles,  we  can  pronounce 
with  certainty  that  it  is  correct ;  otherwise,  that 
it  is  incorrect,  and  perhaps  whimsical.  Thus 
the  fine  arts,  like  morals,  become  a  rational 
science ;  and,  like  morals,  may  be  cultivated  to 
a  high  degree  of  refinement    See  Beavtt. 

CRITO,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  who  flou- 
rished A.A.C.  400.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
zealous  disciples  of  Socrates,  and  supplied  him 
with  whatever  he  wanted.    Several  pupils  of  his 

S roved  eminent  men,  and  he  composed  some 
ialogues  which  are  lost. 
CRITOLAUS,  a  citizen  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia, 
who,  with  his  two  brothers  fought  against  the 
three  sons  of  Demostratus  of  Pbcneus,  to  put 
an  end  to  a  long  war  between  their  respective 
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nations.  The  brothers  of  Critolaus  were  both 
killed,  and  he  alone  remained  to  withstand  his 
three  antagonists.  He  conquered  them;  and 
when  at  his  return  his  sister  deplored  the  deatli 
of  one  of  his  antagonists,  to  whom  she  was  be- 
trothed, he  killed  her  in  a  fit  of  resentment. 
The  offence  deserved  capital  punishment;  but 
he  was  pardoned  on  account  of  the  services  he 
had  rendered  his  country.  He  was  afterwards 
general  of  the  Achaeans ;  and  is  said  to  have  poi- 
soned himself  because  he  had  been  conquered  at 
Thermopyle  by  the  Romans,  about  A.  A.C.  146. 

CROAK, ».  n.  &  n.  *.      "j     Old  Fr.  croaqver  ; 

Cro'acing,  n.s.  &  adj.   >  modem  Yt.croauer; 

Cro'ker,  ft. «.  3  Ital.  crocidare,  crO' 

citare  ;  Ang.-Sax.  crocettan ;  Lat.  crocitare ;  Sw. 
kroaka ;  .Kpavvc.  To  make  a  hoarse  dissonant 
noise,  like  a  frog ;  to  caw  or  cry,  as  a  raven  or 
crow;  figuratively  to  make  any  unpleasant  hoarse 
sound.  Croak  i9»the  cry  or  voice  of  a  frog  or 
raven.  A  croaker  is  one  who  is  perpettially 
complaining,  starting  difficulties,  ana  anticipat- 
ing evil. 

Yeeld  me  an  hostry  mongtt  the  crohing  frogs. 
And  harbour  here  in  safety  from  those  ravenous  dogs. 
Spetuer,  Faerie  Queene. 
The  raven  himself  is  hoarse. 
That  eretUit  the  faul  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.  Shaktpecare,  Macbeth, 

The  subtle  swallow  flies  about  the  brook. 
And  querulous  frogs  in  muddy  pools  do  croak. 

May's  VirgiL 

Their  understandings  are  but  little  instructed,  when 
aU  their  whole  time  and  pains  is  laid  out  to  still  the 
croaking  ot  their  own  bellies.  Locke, 

The  hoarse  raven  on  the  blasted  bough. 
By  croaking  from  the  left,  presaged  the  coming  blow. 

Dryden. 

The  swallow  skims  the  river's  watxy  face  ; 
The  frogs  renew  the  croakt  of  their  loquacious  race. 

Id, 

Was  that  a  raven's  croak,  or  my  son's  voice  ? 
No  matter  which,  1*11  to  the  grave  and  hide  mc.  Lee, 

At  the  same  time  the  walk  of  elms,  with  the  croak- 
ing of  the  ravens,  looks  exceeding  solemn  and  venera- 
ble. Addiion, 

So  when  Jove's  block  descended  firon  on  high. 
Loud  thunder  to  iu  bottom  shook  the  bog. 
And  the  hoarse  nation  croaked,  ^ope. 

Blood,  stuffed  in  skins,  is  British  christian's  food  ; 
And  France  robs  marshes  of  the  croaking  brood. 

Gay. 

The  raven  croaka  forlorn  on  naked  spray : 
And  hark !  the  river,  bursting  every  mound, 
Down  the  vale  thunders,  and  with  wasteful  sway 
UprooU  the  grove,  and  rolls  the  shattered  rocks  away. 


Thus  kings  were  first  invented,  and  thus  kings 
Were  burnished  into  heroes,  and  became 
The  arbiters  of  this  terraqueous  swamp ; 
Storks  among  frogs,  that  have  but  croaked  and  died. 

Camper, 

The  croaking  nuisance  lurked  in  every  nook ; 
Nor  palaces,  nor  even  chambers,  scaped  : 
And  the  land  stank,  so  numerous  was  the  fry.         Id. 

There  the  hoarse  stag  his  croaking  rival  scorns. 
And  bvtti  and  parries  with  his  branching  horns. 

Darwin, 

CROATIA,  a  country  of  Europe,  and  part 
of  the  ancient  lUyricum,  boimded  on  the  east  by 


Sclavonia  and  Bosnia,  on  the  south  and  mitlh 
west  by  Morlachia,  on  the  west  by  Camiolay  aad 
on  the  north  by  the  Drave,  which  sepwates  ;t 
from  a  part  of  Sclavonia.  It  is  about  160  miles 
long,  and  from  sixty  to  100  broad.  In  the 
eleventh  century,  Croatia  and  Dalmada  devolved 
to  the  king  of  Hungary ;  and  has  .ever  since 
continued  under  the  dominion  of  that  mooarcby, 
except  a  small  part  subject  to  the  Turks.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  viz.  that  under,  and  ths 
beyond  the  Save.  In  the  wars  between  the  em- 
press queen  and  Frederic  the  Great,  of  Prnssia, 
above  50,000  men  were  raised  out  of  this  small 
territory.  Both  horse  and  foot  are  good  soldien, 
especially  the  former.  The  soil,  where  cultivated 
is  fruitful  in  wine  and  oil,  &c.  but  being  a  frontier 
country,  it  is  not  so  well  cultivated  as  otherwise 
it  might  be.  Cartostadt  is  the  capital.  Austrian 
Croatia  is  thus  distributed. 


1.  The  Banat,  or  civil  de- 
partment, composed  of  the 
counties  of  Zagrao,  Waras- 
din,  and  Creutz    .... 

2.  The  Generalat,  or  mili- 
tary division,  comprising  the 
districts  of  Carlstadt,  Waras- 
din,  and  the  Banalgranze    . 

3.  The  Littorale  (other- 
wise called  Hungarian  Dal- 
matia),  being  the  maritime 
tract  between  Fiume  and 
Carlopago 


Total      .     . 

The  first  of  these  divisions  has  a  goTemment 
aid  provincial  states  similar  to  those  of  Han- 
gar y ;  tlie  constitution  of  the  second  is  entirdy 
military ;  and  the  third  has  a  separate  govenor. 
That  part  of  Croatia,  which  belongs  to  the 
Turks,  is  seated  on  the  Unna,  and  is  about  foity 
miles  long  and  twenty  broad. 

CROATS,  light  irregular  troops  from  Croatia. 
Their  method  of  fighting  'S  the  same  as  the  Pao- 
dours.  They  wear  a  short  waistcoat,  and  lonf 
white  breeches,  with  light  boots,  and  acap  graii; 
resembling  the  hussar  cap.  Their  aims  area 
long  firelock  with  rifled  bairel,  and  short  bayonet, 
a  crooked  hanger,  and  a  brace  of  pistols.  The 
late  empress  queen  of  Austria  had  5000  of  these 
troops,  the  greatest  part  of  which  had  no  pa;, 
but  lived  by  plunder. 

CRO'CEOUS,  adj,  Lat  croctaa,  Coosijt- 
ing  of  saffron  ;  ake  saffron. 

CROCITA'TION,  n. «.  Lat.  crodutio.  Tfce 
croaking  of  firogs  or  ravens. 

CROCK,  n.  s,     I     Isl.  kro  ;  Swcd.  iknAi; 

Cro'ckert,  n.  (.  5Ang.-Sax.  crocca;  Cena. 
krug  ;  Welsh,  crochan.  A  cup ;  anj  vessel  made 
of  earth;  a  little  stool ;  the  80o»  on  a  kettle^or 
chimney  stock.    Crockery  is  earthenware. 

And  when  that  dronkea  was  all  in  the  uowkt. 
To  bedde  went  the  daughter  right  anon. 

Ckamcer.  Cmt,  Tdtab 

Therefore  the  vulgar  did  about  him  flockc. 
And  cluster  thicke  unto  his  ieasings  vmiae. 
Like  Ibolieh  fliea  about  an  honey  eroehc 

Spemeer,  Faerie  Qmm, 
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I  bid  her  come  oQt  of  the  crowd,  end  temted  her 
ttpon  a  little  ench  at  my  left  hand.  Toiler, 

CRO'CKET,  n.j.  Fr.  croc.  An  ornament 
with  which,  in  Gothic  architecture,  the  edges  of 
gable  ends,  the  angles  of  pinnacles,  and  other 
parts,  are  adorned. 

CRO'CODILE,  fi.  t.  From  k^okoc,  saffron, 
and  ^fiXMv,  fearing;  because  the  animal  was  sup- 
posed to' dislike  or  fear  saffron.  An  amphibi- 
ous and  voracious  animal,  in  shape  resembling 
a  lizard,  and  found  in  Egypt  and  the  Indies. 
See  Lacekta  and  Crocodile,  fossil. 

By  maddy  ahore  of  broad  aeren-moathed  Nile, 
Unveeting  of  the  perilloos  wandriag  wayea. 
Both  meet  a  cnieU  craftie  erocoiile* 

Speruer.  Faerie  Queene, 
Gloatcr'a  ahow 
B«fttiles  him  ;  aa  the  mournful  eroeodile 
With  sorrow  anaiea  relenting  paaaengnra. 

Shaktpeare.  Henry  VL 

CroeodiUt  were  thought  to  be  peculiar  unto  the  Nile. 
Browne**  Vulgar  Errcurt, 

Enticing  eroeodilet,  whose  teara  are  death  ; 
Syrens,  that  murder  with  enchanting  breath. 

GkmmUe, 

Cesar  will  weep,  the  crocodile  will  weep.     Drjfden. 

Cneodile  ia  also  a  little  animal,  otherwiae  called 
itinx,  very  much  like  the  lizard,  or  small  crocodile. 
It  lives  by  land  and  water  ;  has  four  short  small  legs, 
a  very  sharp  muxxle,  and  a  short  small  tail.  It  is 
pretty  enough  to  look  at,  being  covered  all  over  with 
little  scales  of  the  color  of  silver,  intermixed  with 
brown,  and  of  a  gold  color  upon  the  back.  It  always 
lemaina  little.  Trewms, 

In  silent  herds  the  wandering  sea-calres  lave. 
Or  nod  their  alimy  foreheads  o'er  the  wave ; 
Poised  on  still  wing  attentive  vulturea  sweep. 
And  winking  crooodilei  arc  lulled  to  aleep.       Donptn. 

Crocodile,  in  zoology.    See  Lacerta. 

Crocodile,  in  rhetoric,  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  a  captious  and  sophistical  kind  of  ar- 
gumentation, contriTed  to  seduce  the  unwary, 
and  draw  them  speciously  into  a  snare.  It  has 
its  name  fiom  the  following  fable,  invented  by 
the  poets.  A  poor  woman,  begging  a  crocodile^ 
that  had  caugnt  her  son  walking  by  the  river 
side,  to  spare  and  restore  him,  vras  answered, 
that  he  would  restore  him,  provided  she  should 
gire  a  true  answer  to  a  question  he  should  pro- 
pose ;  the  question  was,  Will  I  restore  thy  son 
or  not  ?  To  this  the  poor  woman,  suspecting  a 
deceit,  sorrowfully  answered,  Tliou  wilt  not :  and 


equal;   stigmata  convoluted  or  rolled  spirally 
inwards.     Species  three ;   of  these  C.  sativus 
has  a  small  roundish,  brown,  bulbous  root,  com- 
pressed  at  the  bottom.    Directly  from  the  root 
issue  many  long  narrow  leaves,  of  a  deep  green 
color;   and  amidst  them  the  flowers  are  pro- 
tnided  from  a  thin  univalvular  radical  spatha ; 
the  tube  of  the  Aower  is  long,  standing  on  the 
root,  and  serving  as  a  foot-stalk  to  the  limb  or 
upper  part,  which  is  erect,  six-parted,  widens 
gradually  upward,  and  grows  from  about  three 
to  five  or  six  inches  high.    The  varieties  of  the 
first  are  the  crocus  officinalis,  or  saffron  of  the 
shops ;  for  the  properties  of  which  and  its  cul- 
tivation for  sale,  see  Saffron.    It  has  a  long- 
tubed  bluish-purple  flower,  with  three  stigmata 
of  a  fine  golaen  color.    Other  varieties  are  the 
autumnal  small  blue  crocus;   deep  blue,  sky- 
blue,  whitish  blue,  many  flowered  whitish  blue, 
purple,    large    rash-leaved    purple,    autumnal 
white  crocus,  and  autumnal  yellow  crocus.    2. 
C.  veraus,  the  varieties  of  which  are,  the  small 
and  large,  and  golden  yellow  crocuses,  and  tlie 
yellow  black  striped,  the  yellow  purple-striped 
and  double  cloth  of  gold  ones ;  the  white,  white 
purple-striped,  white  purple-bottom,  white  black- 
striped,  wnitish  cream-colored,  whitish  ash-co- 
lored, little  narrow-leafed  white,  and  white  bluo- 
striped  crocuses.    Besides  these  there  are  a  great 
many  others  of  a  blue  and  purple  color  finely 
variegated.    The  autumnal  crocuses  flower  about 
the  beginning  of  October,  but  never  ripen  their 
seeds  in  this  country.    They  are  veiy  oeautiful 
if  sown  in  patches  in  the  front  of  boiders,  or  in 
beds  by  themselves,  and  very  proper  ornaments 
ibr  gardens  of  every  extent,  as  coming  up  at  a 
time  when  most  other  flowers  are  on  the  decay. 
They  grow  f^ly  in  any  kind  of  soil,  and  may 
be  propagated  by  off-sets.     The  vernal  kinds 
flower  m  February,  March,  and  April.    They 
aro  also  very  ornamental,  and  are  so  hardy  that 
they  will  grow  almost  any  where.     They  are 
propagated  by  seeds,  which  are  produced  in 
plenty.    3.  C.  nudiflorus  with  three-deft  stigma 
enclcMMd  in  the  corolla. 

Croci7S,  in  chemistry,  denotes  any  metal  cal- 
cined to  a  red  or  deep  yellow  color. 
Crocvs  of  Antimont.  See  Antimony. 
CRCESUS,  the  last  king  of  Lydia,  remarkable 
for  his  riches,  his  conquests,  his  temporary  pros- 
perity, and  his  sad  reverse  of  fortune.  He  sub- 
duecl  the  Phiydans,  Mysians,  Paphlagonians, 


demanded  to  have  him  restored,  because  she  had  Thracians  and  Carians;   amassed  toeedier  im- 

answered  truly.    Thou  West,  says  the  crocodile;  mense  riches;    and  became  one  of  the  most 

for  if  I  restore  him  thou  hast  not  answered  truly;  powerful  and  magnificent  princes  in  the  world. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  restore  him  without  making  Thales  of  Miletus,  Pittacus  of  Mitylene,  Bias 

thy  answer  false.    Under  this  head  may  be  re-  o^  Pnene,  Cleobulus  of  Lindus,  and  most  of  the 


duced  the  propositions  called  mentientes  or  in- 
solnbiles  y  which  destroy  themselves. 

CRaCODILINE,  adf.  Lat.  crocodiUnus. 
like  a  crocodile. 

CRCCUS,!!.*.    A  flower. 

Fair  handed  Spring  unboeoma  every  grace, 
ThiowB  out  the  anow-drop  and  the  eroeui  first. 

Thonuim, 

Caocus,  in  botany,  saffron,  a  genus  >f  the 
nonogynia  order,  and  triandria  class  of  plants ; 
natural  order  sixth,  ensatae :  coa.  sexpartite  and 


other  wise  meu,  as  they  are  emphatically  styled, 
who  lived  in  that  age,  as  well  as  ^op  the  &- 
bulist,  and  the  elegant  Greek  poets  of  tbe  times, 
were  bountifully  received  at  the  court  of  Croesus. 
There  is  still  on  record  a  memorable  conversa- 
tion between  that  prince  and  Solon,  which  seemed 
to  predict  the  subsequent  events  of  his  reign, 
ana  which  had  a  late  but  important  influence  or 
the  character  and  fortune  of  the  Lydian  king. 
Croesus  having  entertained  his  Athenian  guest, 
according  to  the  ancient  fashion,  for  several  days, 
ostentatiously  showed  him  the  magnificence  of 
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his  palace,  and  particularly  the  riches  of  his 
treasury.  After  all  had  been  displayed  to  the ' 
best  advantage,  the  king  asked  him,  Whom  of 
all  men  he  esteemed  most  happy?  expecting 
flattery  rather  than  information.  But  Solon  re- 
plied with  manly  freedom,  *  Tellus,  the  Athenian, 
who  was  not  conspicuous  for  his  riches  or  his 
grandeur,  being  only  a  simple  citizen  of  Athens; 
but  was  descended  from  parents  who  deserved 
the  first  honors  of  the  republic,  and  was 
equally  fortunate  in  his  diildren/  Croesus  had 
little  encouragement  afler  this  answer,  to  ask 
Solon,  in  the  second  place,  Whom  nezttoTellus, 
he  deemed  most  happy  ?  Such,  however,  is  the 
illusion  of  vanity,  tnat  he  stitl  ventured  to  make 
this  demand ;  and  stiU  entertained  hopes  of  being 
fiivorably  answered.  Solon  replied  with  the 
same  free4om  as  before,  '  the  lAothers  Cleobis 
and  Biton ;  two  youths  of  Argos,  whose  strength 
and  address  were  crowned  with  repeat^  victoiy 
at  the  Olympic  games.'  *  And  is  the  happiness 
of  a  king,  then,'  said  Croesus, '  so  litde  regarded, 
that  you  prefer  to  it  the  mean  condition  of  an 
Athenian  or  Argive  citizen  V — *  The  life  of  man,' 
replied  Solon,  *  consists  of  seventy  years,  which 
noake  25,550  days ;  an  immense  number :  vet 
in  the  longest  lire,  the  events  of  any  one  day 
will  not  be  found  exactly  alike  to  those  of  ano- 
ther. The  afl^rs  of  men  are  liable  to  perpetual 
vicissitudes ;  and  all  human  life,  if  not  ooq- 
demned  to  odamity,  is  at  least  liable  to  accident. 
\Thoever  has  uninterruptedly  evyoyed  a  pros- 
perous tide  of  success  may  iustly  be  callea  for- 
tunate :  but  he  cannot  before  bis  death  be  entitled 
to  the  epithet  of  happy.'  The  events,  which 
soon  followed  this  conversation,  proved  but  too 
decidedly  the  wisd6m  of  the  sage.  Victorious 
in  war,  unrivalled  in  wealth,  and  supreme  in 
power,  Croesus  felt  his  warmest  afiection  cen- 
tered in  his  son  Atys,  who  had  often  fought  and 
conquered  by  his  side,  and  who  was  slain  by  a 
dart  aimed  at  a  boar,  by  Adrastus,  a  Phrygian 
prince,  then  in  the  court  of  his  father.  Croesus 
had  remained  two  years  disconsolate  for  the  loss 
of  this  son,  when  the  growing  greatness  of 
Persia  threatened  the  safety  of  his  dominions. 
Being  told  by  the  Qelphiaa  oracle  that  if  he 
crossed  the  Halys,  a  river  between  his  country 
and  that  of  Cyrus,  it  wonld  be  the  destruction 
of  a  great  empire,  be  marched  against  Cyrus 
with  a  vast  armv,  but  was  defeated ;  and  retreat- 
ing to  his  capital  Sardis,  was  there  besieged ; 
thus  fulfilling  in  himself  the  double  answer  of 
the  Pythian  priestess.  The  city  was  taken  by 
assault;  and  as  a  Persian  soldier  was  going  to 
kill  Croesus,  that  prince's  only  surviring  son, 
who  had  hitherto  been  dumb,  terrified  at  his 
danger,  cried,  <Stop,  soldier,  and  touch  not 
Croesus.'  He  seemed,  however,  only  to  be  re- 
served for  a  harder  &te.  Dragged  into  the  pre- 
sence of  his  conqueror,  he  was  Loaded  with 
irons ;  and  the  stem  Cyrus  ordered  him,  with 
his  Lydian  attendants,  to  be  committed  to  the 
flames.  An  immense  pile  of  wood  and  other 
combustibles  was  erected  in  the  most  spacious 
part  of  the  city.  The  miserable  victims,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  were  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
pyre.  Cyrus,  surrounded  by  his  generals,  wit- 
^  the  dreadful  spectacle.    Hearing  his  un- 


fortunate captive,  oppressed  by  die  intolerable 
weight  of  nis  calamity,  utter  ¥nth  a  deep 
groan  the  name  of  Solon,  Cyrus  enquired  by 
an  interpreter,  'Who  he  was?'  'He',  replied 
Croesus,  *  whose  words  ought  ever  to  speak  to 
the  hearts  of  kings.'  Being  desired  to  explain 
himself,  he  reUi^  the  important  diacourae  of 
Solon,  of  which  his  &te  was  the  great  moral. 
The  words  of  a  dying  man  make  a  strong  im- 
pression on  the  heart  Those  of  Croesus  deeply 
afiected  the  mind  of  Cyrus^  who  ooniidered  the 
speech  as  addressed  to*himself,  and  at  once  re- 
lenting in  his  intended  cruelty  towards  Croesus, 
gave  orders  that  he  should  be  seated  by  his  side, 
and  thenceforth  treated  him  as  a  king.  The 
kingdom  of  Lydia  terminated  in  the  person  of 
this  prince,  the  manner  of  whose  deatn  is  un- 
known. 

CROFT,  n.  s.  Swed.  kraft  ;  Ang.-Sax.  craft. 
A  little  close  joining  to  a  house,  that  b  used  ior 
com  or  pasture. 

This  have  I  learned. 

Tending  my  flodu  hard  by>  i'  the  hilly  erofi» 

That  brow  this  bottom  glada. 

CROIA,  or  Croja,  a  town  of  European  tur- 
key, in  Albania,  anciently  the  capital  of  the 
Albanian  kinzs.    It  was  fortified  in  the  time  of 
the  celebrated   Scanderbeg,  who    greatly    ha- 
rassed the  Turks  from  it    They  have  since  de- 
molished the  fortifications.     It  is  a  bishop's  see, 
and  seated  near  the  Gulf  of  Venice ;   thirteen 
miles  north-east,  and  thirty  south  of  Scutari. 
CROISA'DE^  or)     Fr.  croitade;    Ital.  cro- 
Croisa'do,  ft.f.     ^ciata;   Sp.  cruzada,  from 
Croi'ses,  n,s.      J  crux,  a  cross.    A  holy  war ; 
a  war  carried  on,  under  the  banner  of  the  cross, 
against  infidels.    Croises  signi^,  pilgrims  who 
carry  a  cross ;  soldiers  who,  under  the  banner  of 
the  cross,  combat  with  infidels.    See  Crusade. 

See  that  he  take  the  name  of  Urban,  bea»9»  a 
pope  of  that  name  did  first  inatitate  the  ergitado ;  aad» 
as  with  an  holy  trumpet,  did  stir  «p  the  voyage  for  the 
Holy  Land.  Bmm, 

The  conquesu  of  the  Croimt,  extending  over  Pa- 
lestine and  a  part  of  Syria,  had  been  erected  mto  a 
sovereignty,  under  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  ie- 
msalem.  Bmki, 

Croises,  or  Croizbs,  the  knights  of  St  John 
of  Jerusalem,  instituted  for  the  defence  and  pro- 
tection of  pilgrims,  were  particularly  so  called 
firom  a  cross  they  wore  as  a  badge. 

CROISIEJIS,  a  religious  order,  founded  ia 
honor  of  the'discovery  of  the  cross  by  die  em- 
press Helena.  They  were,  till  of  late,  dispersed 
in  several  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  m  the 
Netherlands,  France,  and  Bohemia.  Those  in 
Italy  were  supprvsed  even  before  the  late  revo- 
lutions. These  i«ligious  follow  the  rule  of  St 
Augustine.  They  had  in  England  the  name  of 
crouched  friars. 

CROIX.    See  Petis. 

Croix  (St.),  Lake,  a  lake  of  North  AmeriOL 
commencing  about  500  yards  from  the  mouth  of 
a  river  of  this  name,  and  is  from  one  and  aJnlf 
to  three  miles  vride,  and  thirty-six  miles  in  length. 
The  river  St  Croix  communicates  with  Lake 
Superior  by  the  Burnt  River,  by  a  reach  of  half 
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a  mile  only,  and  is  by  &r  the  roost  preferable 
eommanicatioD  that  can  be  had  with  that  lake 
and  the  sarrounding  countries. 

CROMACK  Water,  a  romantic  lake  of  Cum- 
berland, between  Buttermere  and  LoWes-water, 
with  both  of  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Cocker. 
It  is  four  miles  long,  nearly  half  a  mile  broad, 
and  has  thr^  small  isles. 

CROMARTY,  from  Crom-Ba,  Gaelic,  i.  e. 
Crooked  Bay,  a  county  of  Scotland,  which  com- 
prehends part  of  a  peninsula,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  bay  of  Uromarty ;  on  the  east  and 
south  by  the  Moray  Frith,  and  on  the  west  by 
Rosshire.  It  is  only  twelve  miles  long  from 
east  to  west,  and  not  above  four  broad.  It  is 
well  cultivated  and  fertile.  In  the  reign  of 
James  V.  it  was  a  forest,  and  abounded  with 
wolves.  It  sends  a  member  to  parliament  alter- 
nately with  Nairn. 

CaoMAETY,  the  capital  of  the  above  county, 
seated  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  which  stretches 
out  into  the  Moray  Frith,  at  the  mouth  of  Cro- 
marty Bay.  It  has  a  considerable  coasting  trade 
in  com,  thread,  yarn,  iish,  and  skins ;  and  a 
good  harbour.  A  manu&cture  of  hempen  cloth 
is  carried  on  in  it. 

Cromarty  Frith,  a  bay  of  Scotland,  ex- 
tending between  the  county  of  Ross  on  the  north 
and  west,  and  Cromarty  and  Ross  on  the  sonth 
and  east,  nearly  twenty  miles.  Its  entrance  is 
between  the  Sutor  piomontorles,  distant  from 
one  another  about  a  mHe  and  a  half.  It  expands 
to  more  than  four  miles  in  breadth,  but  again 
contracts  to  less  than  two.  This  frith  affodls  a 
good  depth  of  water  almost  close  to  the  shore, 
and  the  constant  shelter  of  the  surrounding 
country,  rendeis  it  a  most  commodious  resort 
for  vessels  from  the  northern  and  eastern  seas. 

CROMER,  a  town  of  England,  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  Norfolk,  chiefly  inhabited  by  fisher- 
men. It  was  formerly  much  larger,  and  bad  two 
churches ;  but  one  of  these,  together  with  many 
hofuses,  were  overflowed  by  th^  ^a,  which  has 
encroached  much  on  this  coast.  It  has  a  har- 
bour for  fishing  vessels,  and  considerable  sums 


have  been  expended,  at  different  times,  in  at- 
tempting to  raise  a  pier,  but  without  success, 
the  sea  always  washing  it  away.  It  is  a  place 
of  resort  for  sea-bathing,  and  has  a  weekly 
market  on  Saturday.  It  lies  twenty-three  miles 
north  of  Norwich,  and  129  N.N.E.  of  London. 

CRO'MLECH.  Welsh  cnondech;  Cornish 
cronUeh,  Celtic  monuments,  common  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Great  Britain. 
See  the  next  articte. 

Croiclech,  or  Cromleh,  in  British  an- 
tiquity, huge,  broad,  flat  stones,  raised  upon 
other  stones  set  up  on  end.  They  are  common 
in  Anglesev.  See  Anolbsey.  These  monu- 
ments are  described  by  Mr.  Rowland,  Dr.  Bor- 
lase,  &c.  under  the  name  of  Are,  or  altars.  Mr. 
Rowland,  however,  is  divided  in  his  opinion, 
supposing  them  to  have  been  originally  tombs, 
but  that  in  after  times  sacrifices  were  performed 
uoon  them  to  the  heroes  deposited  within.  Mr. 
Keiller  preserves  an  account  of  king  Harold 
having  been  interred  beneath  a  tomb  of  this 
kind  in  Denmark,  and  Mr.  Wright  discovered* 
in  Ireland  a  skeleton  deposited  under  one  of 
them.  Mr.  Toland  mentions  a  cromlech  in  Ne- 
vern  parish  in  Pembrokeshire,  South  Wales, 
having  the  middle  stone  eighteen  feet  high,  and 
nine  brood  towards  the  base,  but  narrowiDg  up«* 
wards :  and  by  it  there  lay  a  broken  piece  ten 
feet  in  length,  which  seemed  to  be  of  a  weight 
heavier  than  twenty  oxen  could  draw.  But  at 
Poitiers  in  France,  there  is  one  supported  by 
five  lesser  stones,  much  exceeding  all  in  the 
British  islands,  as  it  is  fifty  foet  in  circumference. 
This  he  conceives  to  have  been  a  'rocking- 
stone.'  At  Bodouyr,  in  Anglesea,  there  is  a 
noble  cromlech ;  many  of  die  stones  being  thirty 
tons  in  weight  The  following  is  the  appearance 
of  some  of  the  cromlechs  of  Anglesey. 
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CHQMWELL.  If  we  are  not  absolute  con- 
verts to  the  opinion  of  a  respectable  modem 
writer,  that  '  there  is  no  portion  of  history  in 
which  it  so  much  behoves  an  Englishman  to  be 
thoroughly  versed  as  in  that  of  Cromwell's  age,' 
we  attach  great  importance  to  this  part  of  our 
annals,  and  shall  be  found,  in  the  article  Evo- 
LAMD,  to  have  considered  the  relative  pretensions 
of  every  respectable  narrative  of  its  occurrences. 
The  life  and  character  of  the  Protector  himself 
certainly  occupy  a  laige  moral  and  political 
space,  and  they  have  had,  therefore,  a  propor^ 
ttonad>te  degree  of  attention  bestowed  upon  tnem 
by  writers  of  various  parties,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  We  shall  fully  avail  otuselres  ot  all 
the  conflicting  accounts  of  this  great  man  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  pedime  of  his  family  is  traced  to  Glo- 
tbyan,  lord  Fowys,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh 


century,  and  married  Morveth,  die  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Edwyn  ap  lydweli.  William  ap  Ye- 
van,  the  head  of  the  maWy  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, was  in  the  service  first  of  Jasper  duke  of 
Bedford,  Henry  VII /s  uncle,  and  afterwards 
in  that  of  the  king  himself.  His  son,  Moigan 
Williams,  married  a  sister  of  the  celebrated 
Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex.  (See  Crom- 
well, Tboicas.)  The  eldest  son  of  this  marriage 
was  Richard  Cromwell,  tdiat  Williams:  the 
alioi  vras  long  retained  by  the  family  In  their 
deeds  and  vrills.  He  was  one  of  the  six  chal- 
lengers who  held  i^  tournament  in  1540  at  West- 
minster against  all  comers,  and  who  entered  the 
field  richly  accoutred,  and  their  horses  trapped 
in  white  velvet ;  the  knights  and  gentlemen  who 
rode  before  diem  being  apparelled  in  velvet  and 
white  sannety  and  their  servants  in  white  doub- 
lets, and  '  hosen  cut  in  the  Burgonian  fashion.' 
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Sir  Richard  was  knighted  on  the  second  day, 
and  performed  his  part  so  well  that  the  king 
cried  out  to  him, '  Formerly  thou  wast  my  Dick, 
but  hereafter  thou  shalt  be  my  diamond ;'  and 
bade  him  bear  a  diamond  ring  in  the  fore  gamb 
of  the  demy  lion  in  his  crest. 

This  Sir  Richard  Cromwell,  being  appointed 
one  of  tae  visitors  of  the  religious  houses,  re- 
ceived for  his  reward  upwaras  of  £30,000  a 
year  out  of  th'e  church  lands,  besides  which  he 
had  great  estates  in  the  counties  of  Cambridge, 
Bedford,  Northampton,  and  Rutland. 

Henry,  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  was  knighted 
by  queen  Elizabeth,  who  esteemed  him  highly, 
and  slept  once  at  his  seat,  the  Nunnery,  at  Hiur 
chinbrook.  From  his  wealth  and  liberality  he 
was  called  the  Golden  Knight.  The  death  of  a 
second  kidy  Cromwell  being  charged  upon  cer- 
tain witches  of  Warbpys,  they  were  convicted 
and  executed;  their  property,  amounting  to 
£40,  being  forfeited  to  sir  Henry,  as  lord  of  the 
manor ;  who  gave  it  to  the  corporation  of  Hun- 
tingdoo,x>n  condition  that  a  doctor  or  bachelor  of 
divinity  should  be  procured  to  preach  annually 
in  that  town  against  the  sin  of  witchcraft ;  a  con- 
dition regularly  fulfilled  about  thirty  years  ago. 

Robert  Cromwell,  the  father  of  the  protector, 
was  one  of  his  youi  v**v  sons,  and  left  with  an 
estate  of  about  £3i  C  a  year,  near  the  town  of 
Huntingdon.  The  house  in  which  he  resided 
was  either  part  ol  the  original  hospital  of  St. 
John,  or  built  upon  the  site.  He  married  Mrs. 
Elizabetli  Lyne,  formerly  Steward,  of  the  city  of 
Ely,  of  a  family  said  to  be  allied  to  the  royal 
house  of  Stuart.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  the 
second  of  ten  children,  and  the  only  one  of  three 
boys  who  lived  to  maturity.  His  father  was  in 
the  commission  of  the  peace,  and  member  for  the 
borough  of  Huntingdon  in  the  parliament  of  the 
3^th  of  Elizabeth :  he  also  entered  into  a  con- 
siderable brewing  business. 

The  protector  was  bom  25th  April,  1599; 
when  an  rnhni  his  life  was  endangered  by  a 
monkey  kept  at  his  grrandfather's,  who  took  him 
out  of  the  cradle,  and  carried  him  upon  the  leads 
of  the  house,  to  the  dreadful  alarm  of  the  family 
(who  made  beds  and  blankets  ready,  in  the  hope 
of  catching  him),  but  who,  at  last,  brought  him 
safely  down.  He  was  also  saved  from  drowning 
in  his  youth  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  a  curate 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

During  his  education,  at  the  grammar-school 
of  his  native  town,  he  is  said  to  have  been  an 
active  and  resolute  boy,  fond  of  exploits,  and  little 
inclined  to  study.  Yet,  according  to  the  tradi- 
tions respecting  his  youth,  he  was  once  excited 
to  uncommon  emotion  in  playing  the  part  of 
Tactus,  who  finds  a  royal  rooe  and  a  crown,  in 
the  old  comedy  of  Lingua.  In  the  height  of  his 
fortune  he  is  said  to  have  mentioned  a  gigantic 
figure  which,  when  he  was  a  boy,  opened  the 
curtains  of  bis  bed,  and  told  him  he  should  be 
the  greatest  person  in  the  kingdom.  There  is 
anoUier  tale  concerning  his  childhood ;  that  being 
at  his  uncle's  house  at  Hinchinbrook  when  the 
royal  fiunily  rested  there  on  their  way  from 
Scotland  in  1604,  he  was  brought  to  play  with 
prince  Charles,  then  duke  of  York,  quarrelled 
with  him,  beat  him,  and  made  his  nose  bleed. 


which  was  remembered  as  a  bad  omen  for  the 
king  when  Cromwell  first  began  to  distinguish 
himself.  Mr.  Noble  relates  this  only  as  the  tra- 
dition of  the  place,  but  adds  that  Hinchinbrook 
was  well  known  as  one  of  the  rojral  resting- 
places  on  the  north  road.  CromweU  was  re- 
moved in  his  seventeenth  year  to  Sydney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge,  where,  though  he  acquired 
the  name  of  '  a  roister,*  he  seems  to  have  made 
a  respectable  proficiency  in  the  learning  of  the 
day.  He  had  not  been  there  more  than  a  year 
when  his  father  died,  and  he  was  placed  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  Why,  specifically,  he  went  thither 
seems  to  be  as  OMCure  a  matter  as  when  be  left ; 
but  it  seems  he  was  but  a  short  time ;  thus  en- 
gaged, and,  returning  to  reside  upon  his  paternal 
property,  is  said  to  have  led  a  low  and  dissolute 
life.  He  certainly  offended  his  nnde.  Sir  Thomas 
Steward,  by  his  conduct  at  this  time ;  and  wisli- 
ing,  we  are  told,  to  get  possession  of  his  estate, 
he  petitioned  for  a  commission  of  lunacy  against 
him,  which  was  refused.  But  he  soon  reformed 
his  conduct,  for  Sir  Thomas  was  reconciled  to 
him,  and  left  him  his  estate.  When  he  came  of 
age,  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Jaroei 
Bourchier,  of  Essex,  a  woman  who  was  through- 
out life  of  irreproachable  character.  She  bxnught 
him  a  small  fortune,  and,  in  the  year  1625,  he 
was  returned  for  Huntingdon  to  king  Charles's 
first  parliament.  He  sate  for  the  same  borough 
in  the  parliament  of  1628,  and  spoke  severely 
against  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Manwaring ;  com- 
plaining at  thp  same  time  of  persons  who '  preached 
flat  popery.'  About  this  time  he  openly  quitted 
the  church  of  England,  and,  becoming  a  dissenter, 
occasionally  preached  among  the  puritans. 
A  house  was  recently  standing  at  Hnntingdon, 
where  he  oflen  '  exercised,'  as  it  was  called. 
Three  years  afterwards  he  stocked  a  grazing  fann 
at  St.  Ives,  and  removed  thither  from  Huntings 
don.  The  bam  which  he  built  there  was  stand- 
ing, and  bore  his  name,  when  Mr.  Nohle  pub- 
lished his  Memoirs  of  the  Protectoral  House. 
His  sheep-marking  irons,  having  O.  C.  upon 
them,  were  also  then  in  the  farmer's  possession 
who  held  the  property.  At  this  period  he  re- 
turned the  sums  of  £30  and  £120,  which  he  had 
won  some  time  before  by  gamiqg,  thinking  it 
sinful  to  keep  them.  The  death  of  Sir  Thomas 
Steward  placed  him,  in  1635,  in  affluence ;  and 
he  removed  very  soon  after  to  the  city  of  Ely. 
Taking  an  active  share  in  the  local  business  of 
the  neighbourhood,  he  opposed  an  unpopular 
scheme  for  draining  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire 
and  the  Isle  of  Ely  :  a  work,  however,  whidi 
proceeded  when  he  was  protector,  and  received 
hispatronage. 

But  Cromwell  became  suddenly  discontented 
and  unsettled  in  his  disposition :  and  the  lords 
Say  and  Serle,  and  Brooke,  with  Mr.  Pym  and 
other  distinguished  persons,  resolving  to  establish 
a  colony  in  New  England,  he  joined,  after  some 
hesitation,  in  the  scheme.  'Hiey  had  fttrightel 
eight  vesseb  with  emigrants  and  property,  and 
were  ready  to  sail  from  the  Thames,  when  the 
king,  by  an  order  in  council,  forbade  their  de- 
parture, and  compelled  the  intended  passengers 
to  come  on  shore ;  among  these  were  Hampden, 
and  CromweU  with  all  his  fiamily.    We  sbortlv 
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after  6nd  him  re-setUed  in  a  quiet  and  pious 
life  at  Ely. 

His  appearance  in  the  Long  Parliament,  to 
which  he  was  returned  for  Cambridge,  is  thus 
described  by  Sir  Philip  Warwick.  *  The  first 
time,'  says  he,  *  that  ever  I  took  notice  of  him, 
iras  in  the  beginning  of  the  parliament  held  in 
November  1640,  when  I  i^ainly  thought  myself  a 
courtly  young  gentleman,  for  we  courtiers  valued 
ourselves  much  upon  our  good  clothes.  1  came 
ODe  morning  into  the  house  well  clad,  and  per- 
ceived a  gentleman  speaking,  whom  I  knew,  not, 
veiy  ordinarily  apparelled,  for  it  was  a  plain  cloth 
suit,  which  seemed  to  have  been  made  by  an  ill, 
country  taylor.  His  linen  was  plain,  and  not 
very  clean ;  and  I  remember  a  speck  or  two  of 
blood  upon  his  little  band,  which  was  not  much 
larger  than  bis  collar:  his  hat  was  without  a 
bat-band ;  bis  stature  was  of  a  good  size ;  his 
sword  stuck  close  to  his  side,  his  countenance 
swoId  and  reddish,  his  voice  sharp  and  untun- 
able,  and  his  eloquence  full  of  fervor.'  On  one 
occasion  upon  which  he  spoke  in  this  parlia- 
ment, in  opposition  to  lord  Kimbolton,  he  be- 
haved so  intemperately,  according  to  lord  Clar- 
endon, that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  found 
himself  obliged  to  reprehend  him,  and  to  tell 
him  '  if  he  proceeded  in  the  same  manner,  he 
would  presently  adjourn  the  committee,  and  the 
next  morning  complain  to  the  house  of  him.* 
On  the  question  of  the  <  Remonstrance,'  he  declared 
to  lord  Falkland,  that  if  it  had  not  -been  carried, 
he  would  the  next  morning  have  sold  all  he  had, 
and  seen  England  no  more. 

One  day  when  Cromwell  had  spoken  warmly 
in  the  house,  lord  Digby  asked  Hampden  who 
be  was ;  the  latter  is  said  to  have  replied, '  That 
sloven  whom  you  see  before  you,  hath  no  orna- 
ment in  his  speech ;  that  sloven,  I  say,  if  we 
should  ever  come  to  a  breach  with  the  king 
(which  God  forbid  1)  in  such  a  case  I  say,  that 
sloven  will  be  the  greatest  man  in  England/ 

Cromwell  took  no  leading  part  during  the  pro- 
ceedings which  provoked  the  war,  but  was  only 
one  of  tliose  upon  whom  the  leaders  of  tlie  dis- 
affected party  could  rely.  He  was  at  this  time 
iDore  sincerely  a  puritan  than  a  politician :  but 
when  the  war  commenced,  in  1642,  he  received 
a  captain's  commission,  and  raised  in  his  own 
county  a  troop  of  horse.  And  now  it  was  that 
he  gave  the  first  proof  of  that  sagacity  which 
afterwards  governed  him  in  every  thing,  and 
niade  him  ultimate  master  of  three  kingdoms. 
'  I  did  labor  as  well  as  I  could,'  he  said, '  to  dis- 
cbarge my  trust,  and  God  blessed  me  as  it 
pleased  him.  I  had  a  very  worthy  friend  then, 
and  he  was  a  very  noble  person,  and  I  know  his 
memory  is  very  grateful  to  all,  Mr.  John  Hamp- 
den. Your  troops,  said  I,  are  most  of  them  old 
decayed  serving  men,  and  tapsters,  and  such  kind 
of  fellows ;  and  (said  I)  their  troops  are  geutle- 
men*s  sons,  younger  sons,  and  persons  of  qua- 
lity: do  you  think  that  the  spirits  of  such  base 
and  mean  fellows  will  ever  be  enabled  to  en- 
counter gentlemen  that  have  honor  and  courage, 
and  resolution  in  them?  Truly,  I  presented  him 
in  this  manner  conscientiously;  and  truly  I  did 
tell  him,  You  must  get  men  of  spirit,  and,  take 
it  not  ill  what  I  say  (I  know  you  will  not),  of  a 
Vol.  Vi. 


spirit  that  is  likely  to  go  on  as  far  as  gentlemen 
will  go,  or  else  I  am  sure  you  will  be  beaten  still ; 
I  told  him  so,  I  did  truly.  He  was  a  wise  and 
worthy  person,  and  he  did  think  that  I  talked  a 
good  notion,  but  an  impracticable  one.  Truly 
r  told  him  £  could  do  somewhat  in  it ;  I  did  so ; 
and  truly  I  must  needs  say  that  to  you,  I  raised 
such  men  as  had  the  fear  of  God  before  them, 
and  made  some  conscience  of  what  they  did; 
and  from  that  day  for%vard,  I  must  say  to  you, 
they  were  never  beaten,  and  wherever  they  were 
engaged  against  the  enemy,  they  beat  continu- 
ally.' 

Cromwell's  troop,  in  fact,  were  mostly  free- 
holders and  freeholders'  sons,  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  his  own  religious  opinions,  and  en- 
gaging in  the  war*  *  upon  matter  of  conscience,' 
they  invited  the  celebrated  Kichard  Baxter  to  be 
their  chaplain.  His  first  military  exploit  ^as  to 
take  possession  of  Cambridge  for  the  parliament; 
and  to  secure  the  university  plate.  At  the  same 
time  Cromwell  paid  a  visit  to  his  uncle  and  god- 
father, Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  took  away  his 
arms  and  plate;  but  behaving  towscrds  him  with  the 
greatest  personal  respect.  He  also  kept  down 
the  loyal  party  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  with  great 
vigilance.  At  Peterborough  his  troop  occupied 
themselves  with  demolishing  the  painted  win- 
dows of  the  cathedral,  breaking  the  organ,  de- 
facing tombs  and  statues,  and  destroying  what 
they  called  superstitious  books.  In  other  places 
where  the  spirit  of  the  party,  as  religionists,  was 
not  called  forth,  their  conduct  was  more  orderly 
than  that  of  any  other  of  the  parliam^tary  troops. 
*  No  man  swears  but  he  pays  his  twelvepence,' 
says  one  of  the  journals  of  the  day  ;  '  if  he  be 
drunk,  he  is  set  in  the  stocks,  or  worse;  if  one 
calls  the  other  round-head,  he  is  cashiered ;  in- 
somuch that  the  countries  where  they  come  leap 
for  joy  of  them,  and  come  in  and  join  with  then!.' 

'  But  the  relief  of  Gainsborough,'  says  White- 
lock,  *  was  the  beginning  of  his  great  fortunes.' 
Cromwell  speaks  of  having  had  *  the  execution 
of  the  enemy'  two  or  three  miles,  and  that  some 
of  his  soldiers  killed  two  or  three  men  each. 
When  part  of  the  marquis  of  Newcastle's  army 
was  defeated  this  year  near  Horncastle,  he  com- 
manded under  lord  Manchester ;  his  horse  was 
killed  under  him,  and  as  he  rose  he  was  again 
knocked  down  by  the  cavalier  who  charged  him ; 
he  was,  however,  soon  remounted,  and  by  a 
good  fortune,  that  never  forsook  him,  without  a 
wound.  At  the  close  of  the  year  he  took  Hils- 
don  Plouse  by  assault,  and  alarmed  Oxford. 
The  battle  of  Marston  Moor  occurred  soon  after. 
The  Scotch,  who  were  in  the  right  wing,  were 
completely  routed  by  the  loyalists,  and,  flying  in 
all  directions,  were  taken  or  knocked  on  the 
head  by  the  peasantry ;  but  the  fortune  of  the 
day  was  decided  by  the  English  horse  under 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell.  The  troop  of  the  latter 
in  particular  so  distinguished  themselves  on  this 
occasion,  as  to  be  afterwards  sumamed  '  iron- 
sides.' 

Cromwell  was  now  the  object  of  envy  and 
jealousy  with  the  other  parliamentary  leaders, 
and  not  a  little  elated  with  his  own  splendid  suc- 
cess. Proposing  something  to  lord  Manchester, 
to  which  his  loniship  replied   that  the   parlia- 
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ment  would  never  approve  it,  he  made  answer, 
*  My  lord,  if  you  will  stick  firm  to  honest  men, 
you  shall  find  yourself  at  the  head  of  an  army 
that  shall  give  the  law  to  king  and  parliament.' 
A  mutual  dislike  seems  after  this  to  have  arisen 
between  them.      After    the    second  battle  of 
Newbury,  Cromwell  would  have  attempted  to 
bring  the  conflict  to  a  decided  issue,  by  cnarging 
the  king's  army  in  their  retreat ;  but  Manches- 
ter thought  the  hazard  too  great,  and  that  the 
evil  consequences  of  a  disappointment  would  be 
far  greater  than   the  possible  advantage  of  a 
victory ;  *  for,*  said  he, '  if  they  should  be  routed 
before  Essex's  army  is  reinforced,  there  would 
be  an  end  of  their  pretences ;  and  they  should 
be  all  rebels  and  traitors,  and  executed  as  such 
by  law.'    Cromwell  repeated  this  to  the  parlia- 
ment as  a  proof  of  lord  Manchester's  cowar- 
dice, when  Manchester  in  return  chained  Crom- 
well with  the  inbove  advice  which  he  had  given 
him,  to  despise  both  the  king  and  parliament. 
This  dispute  occasioned  considerable  debate  and 
alarm  in  the  house,  and  Manchester  soon  re- 
treated out  of  the  storm.    But  Essex,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, thought  so  fair  an  opportunity 
of  displacing  Cromwell  was  not  to  be  slighted. 
To  meet  his  hostile  efforts,  the  self-denying  Ordi- 
nance, as  it  was  called,  was  proposed  by  Crom- 
well and  his  partisans,    ^sex  was  removed, 
and  Fairfax  appointed  lieutenant-general.     He 
was  now  induced  to  request  that  the  Ordinance 
might  be  dispensed  with  in  Cromwell's  behalf, 
first  for  a  limited,  and  then  for  an  indefinite 
time.  • 

Tlie  king  had,  at  this  period,  struck  a  great 
blow  by  the  taking  of  Leicester,  and  his  fortunes 
began  to  appear  still  retrievable,  when,  after 
some  unwise  movements,  the  celebrated  bat- 
tle of  Naseby  drew  on.     Prince  Rupert,  who 


action,  as  to  a  man.  Honest  men  served  yoa 
faithfully  in  this  action.  Sir,  they  are  trusty,  I 
beseech  you  in  the  name  of  God  not  to  discour- 
age them.  I  wish  this  action  may  beget  thank- 
fulness and  humility  in  all  that  are  concerned  in 
it.  He  that  ventures  his  life  for  the  liberty  of  his 
country,  I  wish  he  trust  God  for  the  liberty  of 
his  conscience,  and  you  for  the  liberty  he  fights 
for :  so  thus  he  rests  who  is  your  humble  sei^ 
vant,  Oliver  Cromwell.*  During  the  siege  of 
Bristol,  which  followed,  Fairfax  and  Cromwell 
narrowly  escaped  being  killed  by  the  same 
ball,  when  the  latter  declared  none  but  an  atheist 
could  deny  that  their  success  was  the  work  of 
the  Lord.  Cromwell  next  took  Devizes,  Win- 
chester, and  Basing  House,  and  dispersed  the 
club-men  in  Hampshire ;  afler  which  he  rejoined 
Fairfkx  in  the  west. 

The  king,  it  is  well  known,  now  fted  towards 
the  north,  and  delivered  himself  to  the  Scotch 
army,  before  Newark.  In  the  bargain  diat 
afterwards  resulted  for  the  possession  of  his  per- 
son, Cromwell  was  conspicuous  as  a  commis- 
sioner. In  the  subsequent  division  of  the  public 
spoils,  he  received  £2500  a  year,  charged  on  the 
estates  of  the  marquis  of  Worcester. 

Of  the  Agitators  who  rose  to  power  at  this 
time,  we  have  already  given  some  account.  See 
that  article.  They  were  Cromwell's  devoted  crea- 
tures. Speaking  of  the  partiamentarian8,and  the 
ascendant  star  of  the  lieutenani-geueral,  Hollis 
says  *  We  fell  as  low  as  dust ;  all  was  dash't : 
instead  of  a  generous  resistance  to  the  insoleo- 
cies  of  perfidious  servants,  vindicating  the  honor 
of  the  parliament,  discharging  the  trust  that  lay 
upon  tnem  to  preserve  a  poor  people  from  being 
ruined  and  enslaved  to  a  rebellious  army,  they 
deliver  up  themselves  and  kingdom  to  the  wiU 
of  their  enemies ;  prostitute  all  to  the  lust  oi 


commanded  the  royal  forces,  wVis,  as  usual,  in    heady  and  violent  men;  and  suffer  Mr.  Crom- 


the  onset  irresistible,  and  Ireton  was  borne 
wounded  from  the  field;  on  this  the  prince, 
having  broken  and  routed  the  wing  of  tne  ene- 
y  opposed  to  him,  pursued  them  as  if  the  vic- 
tory were  secure.  Charles,  in  person,  was  now 
about  to  charge  Cromwell's  horse,  at  the  head  of 
his  reserve,  when  lord  Carnewaith  suddenly 
seized  his  bridle,  and  exclaimed,  <  Will  yoii  go 
upon  your  death  in  an   instant  V     A  cry  ran 


well  to  saddle,  ride,  switch,  and  spur  them  at 
his  pleasure.' 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  Cromwell  was,  at 
this  period,  desirous  of  making  terms  with  the 
king,  and  that  he  stipulated  for  the  title  of  the 
earl  of  Essex,  now  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
late  general,  to  be  made  first  captain  of  the 
guards,  and  vicar-general  of  the  kingdom.  He 
declared,  with  tears,  that  the  interview  between 


through  the  troops  from  this  interruption,  that  Charies  and  his  children,  was  '  the  tenderest 
they  should  march  to  the  right,  in  which  direction  sight  that  ever  his  eyes  beheld  ;  that  never  man 
the  king*s  horse  had  been  turned,  and  which,  in  was  so  abused  as  he  in  his  sinister  opinion  of  the 
the  present  situation  of  the  battle,  was  bidding  king,  who,  he  thought  was  the  most  upright  and 
them  shift  for  tliemselves.  In  vain  the  king,  consciencions  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  that  he  only 
with  great  personal  efforts,  endeavoured  to  rally 
them.  All  was  lost.  On  the  royal  side  700,  it 
is  said,  were  killed,  and  5000  were  taken  pri- 
soners together  witli  all  the  artillery,  the  king's 
cabinet,  and  the  baggage. 

Cromwell  wrote  to  the  speaker  of  the  house 


wished  that  God  would  be  pleased  to  look  upon 
him  according  to  the  sincerity  of  his  heart  to- 
wards the  king.'  The  republican  party,  how- 
ever, prevailed ;  all  he  could  actually  do  for  the 
king  was,  as  it  seems,  to  mstigate  his  escape  from 
Hampton  Court,  with  a  view,  it  is  probable,  to 


of  commons :  *  Sir,  this  is  none  other  but  the    his  getting  out  of  the  kingdom ;  though  others 


hand  of  God,  and  to  him  alone  belongs  the  glory, 
wherein  none  are  to  share  with  him.  The  gene- 
ral served  you  with  all  faithfulness  and  honor ; 
and  the  best  commendation  I  can  give  him  is, 
that  I  dare  s«y  he  attributes  all  to  God,  and 
would  rather  perish  than  assume  to  himself, 
which  is  an  honest  and  a  thriving  way ;  and  yet 
as  much  for  bravery  may  be  given  to  him  in  this 


hive  supposed  that  he  was  directed  to  Cans- 
brook  only  because  Cromwell  knew  he  could 
rely  on  Hammond  as  a  jailor.  The  zealots  op- 
posed to  him,  asserted  that  monarchy  was  in  it- 
self an  evil ;  that  the  Jews  had  committed  a 
great  sin  against  the  Lord  in  choosing  it ;  and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  avowed  a  desire  of  pntung 
the  king  to  death,  and  establishing  a  common- 
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wealth.  Cromwell  professed  to  be  undecided ; 
he  concluded  »  coDference  on  this  solemn  topic 
by  flinging  a  cushion  at  Ludlow's  headland  then 
miming  down  stairs  :  the  next  day  he  told  Lud- 
low he  was  convinced  of  the  desirableness,  but 
not  of  the  practicability,  of  what  his  party  pro- 


wHb  a  kind  of  exultation.  <  I  do  adt  beKeve/ 
he  says,  *  neither  do  I  bear,  that  any  olScer  es- 
caped with  his  life,  save  only  one  lieutenant, 
who,  going  to  the  enemy,  said  he  was  the  only 
roan  that  escaped  of  all  the  garrison.  The  enemy 
were  ftlled  npon  this  with  nrach  terror,  and  truly 


posed.    He  was  soon,  however,  compelled  to    I  believe  this  bitterness  will  save  much  elusion 


act  a  more  decided  part  An  accusation  was 
preferred  against  him  in  the  house  of  lords  by 
major  Huntington,  as  having  instigated  the  army 
to  disobey  and  resist  the  parliament,,  and  as 
having  pledged  himsdf  to  make  the  king  the 
most  glorious  prince  in  Christendom.  '  The 
chari^  passed  off,  but  the  general  was  evidently 


of  blood,  through  the  goodness  of  God.  I  wish 
that  all  honest  hearts  m&ty  give  the  glory  of  this 
to  God  alone,  to  whom,  indeed,  the  praise  of  this 
mercy  belongs,  for  inartrumenu  they  weve  very  in- 
considerable the  work  throughout.'  Lord  Cla- 
rendon accuses  him  of  instigating  all  manner  of 
„    ^ , „  ^    cruelty  here,  and  Ludlow  says  the  slaughter  con- 

decided  by  them  to  proceed  in  the  diligent  way  tlnued  two  days,  and  that  *  suoh  extraordinary 
he  DOW  did  in  suppressing  the  insurrections  thid  severity  was  used  to  discourage  others.'  It  had 
arose  ra  fevor  of  me  king  in  Wales,  and  to  re-  at  any  rate  this  effect :  he  marched  into  Mnnsler 
sist  the  Scotch  invasion.  After  defeating  the  to  receive  the  keys  of  Cork,  almost  without  rests- 
Scotch,  he  passed  to  Edinburgh,  ^where  he  was  tance,  and  in  less  than  six  months  extinguished 
hailed  as  a  deliverer,  and  settled  the  administra>-  all  the  hopes  of  the  Irish  royaNsts.  He  returned 
tioQ  of  that  kingdom,  for  the  parliament,  in  the    to  fight  successively,  and  with  bis  usual  good 


hands  of  the  duke  of  Argyle. 

The  part  which  Cromwell  took  in  the  ensuing 
tragedy  of  the  death  of  the  king,  wa|,  doubtless^ 
like  many  of  his  later  measures,  forced  upon  him 
hy  others^  to  whom,  and  with  whom,  however,  he 
Mid  first  voluntarily  committed  himself.    On  the 


fortune,  the  battles  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester  j 
by  the  latter  of  which  the  Commonwealth  was 
left  without  disturbance  in  its  sovereignty.  Crom- 
well called  it  his  <  crowning  mercy.' 

The  Long  Parliament  had  now  made  themselves 
odious  by  their  undisguised  tyranny  and  desire 
second  debate  in  the  house  of  commons  respect-  to  perpetuate  their  power,  by  the  war  whieh 
io^  appointing  the  high  court  of  Justice  (January  they  had  provoked  with  the  D^h,  and  the  seve- 
4th,  1649),  he  said,  '  Should  any  one  have  vo-  rities  which  they  exercised  in  their  high  court  of 
t  lantarily  proposed  to  bring  the  king  to  punish-  justice.  Cromwell  assembled  certain  members 
ment,  I  should  have  regarded  him  as  the  greatest  of  parliament,  and  some  of  the  chief  officers,  at  the 
traitor ;  but  since  Providence  and  necessity  have  speaker's  house,  and  told  them  it  was  necessary 
cast  us  upon  it,  I  will  pray  to  God  for  a  blessing  to  come  to  a  setdement  of  the  nation,  delivering 
OB  your  counsels ;  though  I  am  not  prepared  to  his  own  opinion  in  favor  of  a  settlement  in  '  some- 
f^re  you  any  advice  on  diis  important  occasion,  what  of  a  monarchical  power.'  The  lawyers  pre- 
Kren  I  myself  (said  he),  when  I  was  lately  sent  were  for  a  mix^  monarchy ;  and  some 
offering  up  petitions  fer  his  majesty's  restoiatioD,  proposed  choosing  the  duke  of  Gloucester  king. 
^i  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  Cromwell  soon  spoke  out  more  plainly : . '  Tlteir 
and  considered  this  preternatural  movement  as  pride,'  said  he  to  Whitelock,  *  and  ambition  and 
the  answer  whidi  heaveo,  having  rejected  the  self-seeking,  ingrossing  all  places  of  honor  and 
kin^,  had  sent  to  my  supplications.'  profit  to  themselves  and  their  friends ;  and  their 

We  see  in  this  speech  neither  the  '  levit/  nor  daily  breaking  forth  into  new  and  violent  parties 
'  h7pocri:fy'  with  which  Cromwell  has  been  and  factions ;  their  delays  of  business,  and  design 
often  said  to  have  acted  on  this  occasion.  He  to  perpetuate  themselves  and  to  continue  their 
appears  never  to  have  fully  approved  the  mea-  power  in  their  own  hands ;  their  meddling  in 
sure  of  the  king's  death ;  yet  all  the  moral  re-  private  matters  between  party  and  party,  contrary 
sponsibility  and  guilt  of  the  transaction  he  clearly  to  the  institutioii  of  parliaments ;  and  tneir  injus- 
partook,  and  tliat  he  felt  it  is  as  clear.      We    tree  and  partiahty  in  those  matters,  and  the  scan- 


doubt,  however,  whether  for  that  reason,  it  was 
ever  a  topic  of  levity  with  him,  and  whether,  on 
this  occasion  he  was  not  too  entirely  deluded  by 
the  canting  habit  of  the  times  and  of  his  associ- 
ates, to  be  found  chargeable  within  sincerity.     He 


dalous  lives  of  some  of  the  chief  of  them, — these 
things  do  give  too  much  ground  for  people  to 
open  their  mouths  against  them  and  to  dislike 
them.  Nor  can  they  be  kept  within  the  bounds 
of  justice  and  law  or  reason,  they  themselves  being 


was  deceived,  we  believe,  far  too  much,  and  per*  the  supreme  power  of  the  nation,  liable  to  no 

haps  judicially,  (because  he  loved  the  wages  of  account  to  any,  nor  to  be  controlled  or  regulated 

the  deceit),  to  be  a  hypocrite.      It  is  remark-  by  any  other  power;  there  being  none  superior 

%Me  to  what  a  point  he  nad  screwed  up  his  con-  or  coordinate  with  them.'    Whitelock,  acknow- 

•cience  at  this  time ;  that  he  went  to  look  at  ledging  the  evil,  said  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a 


the  decollated  king;  opened  the  coffn  himself; 
put  his  fmge?  to  the  neck  where  it  had  bee* 
«rered  ;  and  even,  inspecting  the  inside  of  the 
body,  observed  in  how  healthy  a  state  it  had 
been,  and  hem  well  made  for  long  life. 

It  is  well  known  that  Cromwell  accepted  the 
command  in  Ireland  at  a  critical  period,  but  he 
reduced  that  kingdom  to  submission  with  more 
than  his  usual  energy.  Of  the  baale  of  Drogheda, 
which  was  garrisoaied  with  1500  men,  he  writes 


remedy.  What,  said  Cromwell,  if  a  man  should 
take  upon  hhn  to  be  king  ?  To  this  Whitelock 
replied,  that  tfaos  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the 
disease ;  that  being  general  he  had  less  envy  and 
less  danger  than  if  he  were  called  king;  but  no 
less  power  and  real  opportunities  of  doing  good. 
He  further  represented  to  him  that  he  was  envi- 
roned with  secret  enemies ;  that  his  own  officevs 
were  elated  with  success ;  '  many  of  them,'  said 
he, '  are  busy  and  of  tarhulent  soirits,  and  are 
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not  without  their  designs  how  they  may  dismount 
your  excellency,  and  some  of  themselves  get  up 
into  the  saddle, — ^how  they  may  bring  you  down 
and  set  up  themselves.'  The  memorable  scene 
now  followed  (20th  April,  1653),  when  Cromwell 
turned  out  the  parliament,  and  locked  the  doors 
of  the  house  of  commons.  To  this- succeeded  the 
calling  of  Bare-bones'  parliament :  then  the  re- 
newed dominion  of  the  council  of  officers,  and 
finally  their  declaration,  called  an  Instrumant  of 
Government,  by  which  they  ordained  that  the 
government  of  the  Commonwealth  should  reside 
in  the  single  person  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  with  the 
title  of  Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  a  council  of 
one-and-twenty  to  assist  him. 

It  was  further  ordained,  that  the  Protector  should 
call  a  parliament  once  in  every  three  years,  and 
not  dissolve  it  till  it  had  sat  five  months ;  that 
the  bills  which  were  presented  to  him,  if  he 
did  not  confirm  them  within  twenty  days,  should 
become  laws  without  his  confirmation ;  that  his 
select  council  should  not  be  mo^-e  in  number  than 
twenty-one,  nor  less  than  thirteen;  that  with 
their  consent,  he  micrht  make  laws  which  should 
be  binding  during  the  intervals  of  parliament;  that 
he  should  have  power  to  make  peace  and  war ;  that 
immediately  after  his  death,  the  council  should 
choose  another  protector,  and  that  no  protector 
■  after  him  should  be  general  of  the  army.  He  now 
addressed  himself  in  good  earnest  to  the  business 
of  the  chief  magistracy;  made  peace  with  the 
Dutch  and  with  Portu^l,  upon  terms  highly 
advantageous  to  England,  and  caused  his  friend- 
ship to  be  courted  by  F  ranceand  Spain.  His  first 
parliament  assembled  Sep.  3,  1654,  and  though 
orders  were  given  that  no  persons  should  be  cho- 
sen who  had  borne  arms  on  the  king*s  part,  nor 
the  sons  of  any  such,  and  care  was  taken  to  re- 
turn such  members  as  were  believed  to  be  the 
best  affected  to  his  government,  yet,  in  the  first 
debate,  his  authority  was  questioned ;  and  the 
assembly  was  dissolved  Jan.  the  22nd,  1655. 
He  called  his  next  parliament  at  the  juncture 
when  a  war  with  Spain  had  made  him  master 
of  Jamaica,  and  two  well  laden  treasure-ships 
had  been  taken.  Most  of  the  members  took 
the  test  of  declared  allegiance  to  the  protector ; 
an  act  was  passed  binding  all  men  to  renounce 
Charles  Stuart  and  his  family ;  they  declared  it 
high  treason  to  attempt  the  life  of  the  lord  pro- 
tector, and  granted  him  larger  supplies  than  had 
ftver  before  been  raided.  Finally,  they  offered 
him  the  title  of  king.  There  was  great  opposition, 
however,  to  this ;  one  member  applied  to  him  in 
the  house  the  words  of  the  prophet  to  Ahab, '  Hast 
thou  killed,  and  also  taken  possession  ? '  and  after 
a  long  and  painful  struggle  in  the  bosom  of  his 
own  family,  and  with  himself,  he  refused  the 
crown  on  a  plea  of  conscience. 

He  would  now  have  governed  constitutionally, 
mildly,  and  even  liberally,  if  he  could  have  done 
it  in  his  situation.  But  self-preservation  compelled 
him  to  Si  suspicious  and  severe  system,  and  he  was 
haunted  by  ten  thousand  fears.  He  wore  armour 
under  his  clothes ;  would  hardly  ever  sleep  two 
nights  together  in  one  chamber ;  he  went  abroad 
surrounded  by  his  guards,  and  never  suffered  it 
to  be  known  which  way  he  was  going  till  he  was 


in  his  coach.  His  last  were  most  miserable  days. 
His  final  feelings  of  religion  implied  a  misgiving, 
concerning  his  condition  in  the  world  on. which  he 
was  about  to  enter-^we  mean  the  question  proposed 
to  his  preachers,  *  if  the  doctrine  were  true,  that 
the  elect  could  never  finally  fall  ? '  Upon  receiv- 
ing a  reply,  thai  nothing  could  be  more  certain ; 
'  Then  am  I  safe,'  said  he, '  for  I  am  sure  -that 
onee  I  was  in  a  state  of  grace.'  He  told  his 
physicians  boldly  that  he  should  not  die,  whii- 
ever  they  might  think  from  the  symptoms  of  ht$ 
disorder,  for  '  God  was  far  above  nature,  and  had 
promised  his  people  his  recovery.'  Thanks  were 
even  publicly  given  for  the  undoubted  pledges  o'' 
his  recovery,  which  had  been  vouchsafed !  Hu 
disease  was  a  slow  fever,  which  terminated  in 
an  intermittent,  and  he  died  in  a  lethargic  sute» 
3d  September,  1658. 

The  character  of  him  drawn  bv  lord  Cla- 
rendon will  never  be  exceeded  for  tmth  or 
beauty ;  and  we  transcribe  it  as  most  singularly 
the  portrait  also  o^  a  fortunate  modem  usor- 
per.  Posterity  will  often  compare  them.  *  He 
was,'  says  tlys  great  writer,  *  one  of  those  men, 
quos  vituperare  ne  inimici  quidem  possant,  nisi 
ut  simul  laudent ;  whom  his  very  enemies  can- 
not condemn  without  commending  him  at  the 
same  time :  for  he  could  never  have*  done  half 
that  mischief  without  great  parts  of  courage,  in- 
dustry, and  judgment.  He  must  have  had  a 
wonderful  understanding  in  the  natures  and  bo- 1 
mors  of  men,  and  as  great  a  dexterity  in  applym? 
them;  who  from  a  private  and  obscure  birth 
(though  of  a  good  4mily),  without  interest  or 
estate,  alliance  or  friendship,  could  raise  himself 
to  such  a  height,  and  compound  and  knead  such 
opposite  and  contradictory  tempers,  humors,  and 
interests  into  a  consistence,  tiiat  contributed  to 
his  designs,  and  to  their  own  destruction;  whilst 
himself  grew  insensibly  powerful  enough  to  cat 
off  those  by  whom  he  had  climbed,  in  the  instant 
that  they  projected  to  demolish  their  own  building. 
What  was  said  of  Cinna  may  very  justly  be  md 
of  him,  ausum  eum,  quae  nemo  auderet  booR« ; 
perfecisse,  que  k  nullo,  nisi  fortissimo,  perfici 
possent.  He  attempted  those  things  which  no 
good  man  durst  have  ventured  on ;  and  achieved 
those  in  which  none  but  a  valiant  and  great  man 
could  have  succeeded.  Without  doubt,  no  mao 
with  more  wickedness  ever  attempted  any  Uiinf , 
or  brought  to  pass  what  he  desired  more  wickedly, 
more  in  the  face  and  contempt  of  religion,  and 
moral  honesty :  yet  wickedness  as  great  as  hb 
could  never  have  accomplished  those  designs, 
without  the  assistance  of  a  great  spirit,  an  admi- 
rable circumspection  and  sagacity,  and  a  most 
magnanimous  resolution.'  To  this  should  be  id- 
Bed,  that  as  a  chief  magistrate,  like  Napoleon,  he 
was  generally  inclined  to  be  tolerant,  and  was 
liberal  in  his  conduct  to  different  religious  par- 
ties; that  he  was  a  protector  of  literature  and  the 
arts;  that  his  private  character,  unlike  his, 
seems  without  a  blemish ;  that  be  was  a  faidiful 
husband  and  a  good  father;  and  that  he 
boldly  and  consistently  aided  the  persecuted  Pro- 
testants of  France. 

Cromwell  (Richard),  eldest  son  of  Oliver, 
was  by  his  fiather  appointed  successor  to  the  pro- 
tectorship, but  soon  deposed  by  the  anny,  who 
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dischaiged  his  debts,  and  gave  him  a  protection 
for  six  months,  on  iwhich  he  retired.  On  the 
Restoration  he  went  abroad;  but  returned  in  1680 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Clark,  and  settled 
at  Cheshunt  in  Uertfordshirey  where  he  lived 
privately,  and  died  in  1712,  aged  86;  leaving 
several  children. 

Cromwell  (Oliver),  a  gentleman  recently 
deceased,  was  the  great-grandson  of  Henry  Crora- 
well.  He  practiced  as  a  solicitor  in  Essex-street, 
London,  for  several  years^  and  was  clerk  to  St. 
Thomas's  hospital.  He  succeeded  to  the  estate 
of  Theobalds,  which  descended  to  him  through 
the  children  of  the  above  Richard  Cromwell  \ 
and  died  at  -Cheshunt  Park,  Hertfordshire,  May 
31st,  1821,  aged  seventy-nine.  He  wrote  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Protector,  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
his  sons  Richard  and  Henry,  illustrated  by  Ori- 
ginal Letters,  and  other  Family  Papers,  4to. 

Cromwell  (Thomas),  earl  of  Essex,  was  the 
son  of  a  blacksmith  at  Putney,  and  bom  in  1408. 
Without  a  liberal  education,  but  endowed  with 
a  strong  natural  genius,  he  became  by  degrees 
the  confidential  favorite,  and  prime  minister  of 
lienry  VI I L  and  from  the  moment  he  acquired 
any  authority  in  the  cabinet,  employed  it  in  pro- 
moting the  Reformation,  to  his  zeal  for  which  he 
became  a  victim ;  for,  the  more  firmly  to  secure 
the  Protestant  cause,  he  contrived  to  marry  the 
ling  to  Atme  of  Cleves,  whose  friends  were  all 
Lutherans.      Unfortunately  Henry  took  a  dis- 
gust to  this  lady,  which  brought  on  CromwelPs 
ruin  :  the  king,  with  his  usual  cruelty  and  ca- 
price, taking  the  opportunity  to  sacrifice  this 
minister  to  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  to  whom 
he  seemed  desirous  of  reconciling  himself,  when 
he  had  Catharine  Howard  in  view.    Cromwell 
^as  a  great  politician,  and  a  good  man ;  but,  in 
his  zeal  for  the  new  religion,  he  introduced  the 
unjustifiable  mode  of  attainder  in  cases  of  trea- 
son and  heresy :    and  his'  enemies,  who  were 
nunierous,   having  preferred  many  complaints 
a<;ainst  him,  availed  themselves  of  his  own  law. 
He  was  attainted  of  treason  and  heresy,  convicted 
unh^rd,  and  beheaded  in  1540.     He  was  the 
chief  instrument   of   the   suppression    of   the 
abbeys  and  monasteries,  and  the  destruction  of 
images  and  relics ;  to  him  also  we  are  indebted 
for   the  institution  of  parish  registers  of  births, 
marriages,  and  burials. 

CRONE,  ».*,)  Anglo-Sax.  crone;  Dutch 
Cbo'ny,  n. «.  Skrome,  Crone  signifies  an 
old  ewe ;  contemptuously,  an  old  woman.  Crony, 
which  is  a  word  of  familiar  parlance,  is  one  who 
is  an  old  acquaintance ;  one  with  whom  a  person 
is  very  intimate. 

Fresh  herrings  plenty  Michel  brings. 
With  fiitted  erone$,  and  sach  old  things.        Ttdser. 

Take  up  the  bastard. 
Take  't  up,  I  say ;  give  't  to  thy  crone. 

Sha/upeare.   Wmter'a  Tale, 
So  when  the  Scots,  your  constant  cnmiet. 
The  espousers  of  your  cause  and  monies. 

Hudibreu, 

The  erone  being  in  bed  with  him  on  the  wedding 

night,  and  finding  his  aversion,  endeavours  to  win  his 

jifiection  by  reason.  Dryden. 

To  oblige  your  crongf  Swift, 

Bring  our  dame  a  new  year's  gift.  Swifl, 
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Strange  an  astrologer  should  dia 
Without  one  wonder  in  the  sky  ! 
Not  one  of  all  his  crony  stars 
To  pay  their  duty  at  his  herse  ! 
>  Your  sage  Bclgic  cron»e$ 


U^ 


Won't  in  this  weighty  point  mislead  ye. 

Consult  them  and  experto  crede.  Hudderford, 

C RON  EL,  or  Coronel,  in  heraldry,  the  iron 
head  of  a  tilting  spear,  often  borne  in  coat 
armour,  as  sable,  a  chevron,  ermine,  between 
three  cronels,  argent ;  name>  Wisehian. 

CRONENBURG,  or  Cronborg,  a  strong 
fortress  of  Denmark,  in  the  isle  of  Zealand,  si- 
tuated on  a  point  of  land,  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  Sound,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Elsineur  and 
opposite  to  Helsinborg,  in  Sweden.  It  waa 
built  in  1577  by  Frederick  II.  on  piles  of  oak^ 
and  pillaged  by  the  Swedes  in  1658,  who  took 
away  among  the  spoils,  some  statues  of  massy 
silver.  It  was  restored  to  Denmark  in  1660. 
Queen  Matilda  was  imprisoned  in  it,  before  she 
was  removed  to  Zell.  About  half  a  mile  from 
it  is  a  garden  called  Hamlet's  Garden,  which,, 
tradition  says,  is  the  spot  where  that  prince's 
father  was  murdered  by  his  brother.  It  is  flanked 
with  four  towers ;  contains  extensive  barracks ;. 
and  is  accounted  one  of  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom,  being  intended  to  guard  the  passage  of  the 
Sound ;  but  the  British  fleet  passed  it  on  29th 
March,  1801.  Criminals  are  confined  in  this 
fortress.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  government 
manufactory  of ,  fire-arms.  It  is  twenty-four 
miles  north  of  Copenhagen. 

CRCNET,  or  Coronet,  n.s.  fr.  couronne; 
Dutch  kroon.  The  hair  which  grows  over  the  top 
of  a  horse^s  hoof. 

CRONIUS,  or  Chronius,  in  chronology,  the 
ancient  name  of  the  Athenian  month  Hecatom- 
bson;  which  was  the  first  of  their  year,  and 
answered  to  the  latter  part  of  our  June  and  be- 
ginninsr  of  July. 

CRONSTADT,  or  the  Crown  City,  a  sea- 
.port  town  of  Russia,  situated  on  the  island  of 
Kelusari,  in  the  gulf  of  Finland.  It  was 
founded  by  Peter  T.  on  account  of  its  safe  har- 
bour, and  as  forming  a  strong^  bulwark  by  sea  for 
the  defence  of  his  new  metropolis.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  Russian  fleet  usually  lies  here.  The 
only  passage  by  which  ships  of  burden  can  ap- 
proacn  Petersburg  lies  on  the  south  side  of 
Retusari,  through  a  narrow  channel ;  one  side  of 
which  is  commanded  by  Cronstadt,  and  the  op- 
posite by  Cronslot  and  the  citadel.  All  large 
vessels  must  sail  between  Cronstadt  and  these 
two  fortresses,  exposed  to  Uie  fire  of  the  oppo- 
site batteries ;  for  the  other  parts  of  the  gulf  are 
only  from  one  to  eleven  feet  m  depth.  All  these 
fortifications,  when  first  built,  were  esteemed 
places  of  considerable  strength ;  but  they  would 
offer  feeble  resistance  to  the  attack  of  a  power- 
ful fleet.  Cronstadt  is  built  upon  the  south-east 
extremity  of  the  island,  and  is  defended  towards 
the  sea  by  wooden  piers  projecting  into  the 
water  and  towards  tne  land  by  rampafts  and 
bastions.  It  is  a  venr  straggling  plac^,  and 
occupies,  like  all  thp  Russian  towns,  a  larger 
space  of  ground  than  the  number  of  inhabitants 
seems  to  require;  their  hotises  are  mostly  of 
wqod,  excepting  a  few  fronting  the  harbour^ 
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which  are  of  brick  stuccoed  white.  Among  the 
latter  are  tlie  imperial  hospital  for  sailors^  the 
hairacks,  and  the  academy  for  marines  and 
officers  of  the  navy.  Cronstadt  has  a  separate 
haven  appropriated  to  the  men  of  war,  ana  ano- 
ther to  merchant  ships.  The  largest  is  the  mer- 
chants' harbour,  which  is  fitted  to  contain  600 
vessels,  and  is  touched  at  by  most  ships  goin^  to 
St.  Petersburg,  but  is  exposed,  as  well  as  the 
middle  harbouj",  to  the  west  wind.  The  war 
harbour,  which  is  designed  for  ships  of  war 
which  are  on  service,  or  stand  in  need  of  repairs, 
is  of  small  size  and  depth,  and  the  brackishness 
of  Hie  water  often  produces  rot.  The  man  of 
w.?r*s  mole,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  structure,  enclosed 
by  a  stronp:  rampart  of  granite,  built  in  the  sea, 
and  containing  a  foundry  for  casting  cannon, 
and  a  rope-work  for  manufacturing  cables  of  all 
sizes,  naval  stores,  &c.  Close  to  the  merchants* 
harbour  is  a  canal,  with  several  dry  docks,  begun 
in  1719  by  Peter  I.  for  the  purpose  of  refitting 
the  men  of  war.  TJiis  useful  work  was  neglected 
under  his  successors,  and  was  not  completed 
until  the  reign  of  his  daughter  Elizabetn.  It 
has  since  been  further  improved,  and  is  now 
used  for  building  as  well  as  careening  ships  of 
the  line.  At  the  extremity  of  these  docks  is  a 
reservoir,  constructed  of  granile,  568  feet  in 
length,  which  contains  water  more  than  sufficient 
to  supply  all  the  docks,  and  is  pumped  into  them 
by  a  steam  engine.  The  length  of  this  work, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  canal  tn  the  end  of  the 
last  dock,  is  4221  feet.  The  sides  of  the  docks 
are  faced  with  stone,  and  the  bottom  is  paved 
with  granite.  They  are  forty  feet  deep,  and  105 
broad ;  and  ak-e  capable  of  containing  nine  men 
of  war  upon  the  stocks.  A  few  miles  below 
Cronstadt  lie  the  guardships  for  the  protection  of 
th'^;  revenue,  and  the  examination  of  passports. 
The  nuniber  of  vessels  that  entered  tlie  Neva, 
(and  of  course  pass«d  by  Cronstadt),  in  1817, 
was  about  2000,  and  the  departures  were  nearly 
cis  many.  The  principal  exports  are  iron, 
flax,  hemp,  linseed,  oil,  and  tar.  Cronstadt  is 
twenty  miles  west  of  Petersburg,  and  contains  a 
population  of  about  40,000. 

CRONSTEDT  (Axel-Frederick),  a  Swedish 
mineralogist,  bom  in  1722,  and  educated  at  the 
university  of  Upsal,  where  he  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  study  of  natural  history.  In 
1742  he  was  admitted  into  the  college  of  mines, 
and  in  1744  he  was  employed  to  inspect  the 
mines  of  Sweden.  In  1753  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stock- 
holm; and  in  1758  he  was  appointed  inspector 
of  all  the  western  mines  of  the  kingdom.  lie 
published  An  Attempt  towards  an  Arrangement  of 
Minerals,  or  of  the  different  substances  of  the 
mineral  kingdom;  and  several  other  tracts  on 
mineralogy.    He  died  in  1745,  aged  forty-three. 


CROOK,  v.  a.,  «.».&«.«. 
Cro'oked,  adj. 
Cro'pk£dly,  adv. 
Cro'okedness,  a.  i. 
Ceo'oken,  i;.  a. 
Cro'okeack.  «.  s.  * 

Crd'ok-b^cked,  ad^. 
Cro'ok-knebd,  ad)» 

C»fH)K-v»HOULDERED,  adj. 


Fr,  crocher ; 
Goth,  and  Swed. 
krok,  kroka  i 
Welsh  crwcca; 
^Dut.  krook.  To 
crook  is  to  curve; 
lobe  cuived;  to 
deflect  from  the 
proper  line. 


Crook  signifies,  any  crooked  instrameot;  a  i4teep- 
hook ;  a  meander ;  an  artifice ;  a  gibbet.  To 
crooken  is  an  obsolete  verb,  meaning,  to  make 
crooked.  Crooked,  crookedly,  and  crookedness, 
in  their  direct  sense,  of  course  denote  curratnie : 
and  from  this  ttows  naturally  the  metapho- 
rical sense,  of  perverse;  obstinate;  bad-teiL- 
pered. 

They  have  corrupted  themtelres  :  they  are  a  per- 
verse and  crooked  greneiation.  Deui.  xxxiL  5. 
He  made  the  peple  piUNuly  to  tinf , 

For  er  the  biibop  bent  hem  with  hit  eraeA, 

They  weren  ia  the  arehedekens  hook. 

Ful  eroiad  were  her  bomdis  two. 
For  Govetise  is  evir  wode 
To  gripin  other  folkis  gode. 

Id.   Th4  Romami  9/ tke  Bme 
To  groande  as  ded  she  fallith  as  a  stone. 
She  crampishedi  her  limmis  crokidlg. 

Id.  AimeUda  tmd  Palm  Anki. 
For  beaat  J  with  her  band 

These  crcked  oues  hath  wroogkt. 
And  shipped  me  into  the  land 
From  whence  I  first  was  brovgfat. 

Somgmamd  AmmMml 
His  tyreling  jade  he  fiezsly  forth  did  p«ah 
Through  thicke  and  tUn>  both  over  baaick  and  bank. 
In  hope  her  to  attainebj  houke  oc  croeAs: 

Spmtar.  /ostm  ^mw- 
At  las^  with  creeping  crooked  paca  forth  came 
An  eld,  old  man,  with  beard  as  white  as  snow. 
That  on  a  staffe,  his  feeble  steps  did  iiame.  IL 

Whence  he  with  crooked  clawes  «o  long  did  oall. 
That  at  the  list  he  found  a  ca.re  with  entrance  sraslL 

U. 

Tliere  faU  those  saphire-colanred  brooks. 

If  hich  conduit-like,  wkh  curious  erooka. 

Sweet  islands  make  in  that  sweet  land.         Sidaey, 

He  that  knoweth  what  is  straight,  doth  even  therr^ 

discom    what   is   crooked;    because    the    absence  i 

straightness,  in  bodies  capable  thereof,  is  eroakedmm. 

Being  moved,  he  strikes  whatever  is  ia  his  waj. 
And  whom  he  strikes  his  <rooked  taahes  slaj.  • 

Hence,  heap  of  wrath ;  fo«I,  indigested  lamp  * 
As  crooked  ia  thy  manners  as  thy  shapcL 

U.  Bemtg  VL 

Ay,  crookback,  here  I  stand  to  snswcr  thee. 
Or  any  he  the  proudest  of  thy  sort.  Id» 

Whatsoever  affsirs  pass  such  a  man's  himds,  hs 
erooketh  them  to  his  own  ends ;  which  matt  needs  be 
often  eccentrick  to  the  ends  of  his  master  oc  state. 


Their  shoes  and  pattens  are  snouted  and  piked  i 
than  a  finger  long,  croekimg  upwards. 

When  the  heathecs  offered  n  sacrifice  to  their  fobe 
gods,  they  would  make  a  severe  seardi  to  sec  if  thert 
were  any  fsrookedmeit  or  ipot»'anj  vac&aaansB  or  de> 
formity,  in  their  sacrifice. 

Taylor'a  Wortk^  CommmrnkmL 

If  wc  walk  perversely  with  God,  be  will  vsU 
crookedly  towards  us.  Id,  Bade  of  Lkmg  Hsig. 

I  sing  the  man  who  Judah's  soeptre  bore 

in  that  right  hand  which  held  the  crook  before. 

A  man  shall  never  want  crooked  paths  to  walk  ia, 
if  he  thinks  that  he  is  in  the  right  way»  wherevvr  W 
has  the  footsteps  of  others  to  follow.  Zecfa. 

There  are  millions  of  tnitha  iksl  a  man  is  ndt,  or 
may  not  think  himself,  coaoenMi  to  kaqnr^  as  vk*> 
then  our  king  Richard  III.  was  eroMmcked  or  no-   /^ 
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We  were  aot  bon  aroohed ;  we  leaned  dioee  wisd- 
inge  and  tojr&ings  of  the  serpent.  South, 

A  bell  or  a  cannon  may  be  heard  beyond  a*  hill 

which  intercepts  the  sight  of  the  sounding  body ;  and 

sounds   are  propagated    as   readily  through   ertioked 

pipes,  as  through  straight  ones.  Neurton*i  Opiicki. 

,  He  left  his  crooks  he  left  his  flocks. 

And  wandering  through  the  lonely  rocks. 

He  nourished  endless  woe.  Prior. 

She  that  would  raise  a  noble  love,  mnst  find 
Way«  to  beget  a  passion  for  her  mind  ; 
She  must  be  that  wluch  she  to  be  would  seem ; 
For  all  true  love  is  grounded  on  esteem : 
Plainness  and  truth  gain  more  a  generous  heart. 
Than  all  the  crooked  subtleties  of  art.       Buckmgham, 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  this  disease  proceeds  from 
m  redundant  acidity,  because  rinegar  will  soften  and 
crook  tender  bones.  Arbvihnot  en  Diet, 

'  Among  the  crooked  lanes  on  every  hedge. 
The  glow-worm  lighu  his  gem.      Thonuon't  Summer. 
Unhappy  they,  confiding  in  the  length 

Of  homy  beak,  or  talon's  crooked  strength. 

Who  dorst  abide  his  rage  ;  the  blade  descends. 

And  from  the  panting  trunk  the  pinion  rends. 

Beaitifi, 

Yei  is  thy  root  sincere,  sound  as  the  rock, 
A  quarry  of  stout  spurs,  and  knotted  fangs. 
Which  crooked  into  a  thousand  whimseys,  clasp 
The  etnbbom  soil,  and  hold  thee  still  erect.    Cowper. 

Thus  men  go  wrong  with  an  ingenious  skill ; 
Bend  the  straight  rule  to  their  own  crooked  will ; 
And  with  a  clear  and  shining  lamp  supplied. 
First  pat  it  out,  then  take  it  for  a  guide.  id. 

Crooked  Island,  or  rather  a  cluster  of  islands 
of  the  Bahama  group,  is  known  as,  North 
Crooked  Island,  South  Crooked  Island,  com- 
monly called  AckUn's  Island,  and  Long  Key,  or 
Fortune  Island.  Castle  Island  is  very  small, 
and  situated  at  the  south  end  of  Acklin's,  which 
is  the  largest  of  the  group,  being  about  fifty 
miles  in  length.  North  Crooked  Island  is  about 
twenty-one  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  six 
broad ;  Ix)ng  Key  is  about  two  miles  in  length, 
and  very  narrow.  It  contains  a  valuable  salt 
pond.  Long,  of  the  middle  of  Crooked  Island 
74°  VV.,lat.  22^30' N. 

Crooked  Lake,  a  lake  of  North  America, 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  eighteen  miles  in 
length.    Forty  miles  south  of  Lake  Ontario. 

Crooked  Lake,  one  of  the  chain  of  small 
lakes  which  connect  the  lake  of  the  Woods  with 
Lake  Superior,  on  the  boundary  line  between  the 
United  States  and  Upper  Canada,  remarkable 
for  its  rugged  cliffs,  in  the  cracks  of  which  are  a 
number  of  arrows  sticking. 

C ROOKED  Reach,  a  channel  in  the  straits 
of  Magellan,  between  the  South  American  shore 
and  an  island  in  the  strait.  It  is  about  four 
miles  broad,  and  extends  between  Elizabeth  Bay 
and  Cape  Quod. 

Crooked  River,  a  river  of  the  United  States 
it«  Camden  county,  Georgia,  which  runs  into 
the  opposite  Cumberland  Island,  twelve  or  four- 
teen miW  north  from  the  moudi  of  St.  Mary's. 
Its  banks  are  well  wooded,  and  its  course  is 
east  by  north. 

CROP,  «.  f .        -V     Swed.  kropp ;  Dut.  kropy 

Cro'pful,  adh     (  kroppe  ;    Ang.-Sax.  crop. 

Cro'psick,09'.     ^The  craw,  or  first  stomach 

Cro'pper,  n.  s.  Jof  a  bird.      Cropful   is, 


CRO 


filled  perfectly;  cropsick,  sick  from  repletien ; 
cropper,  a  kind  of  pigeon  which  has  a  large 
crop. 

He,  ttretchrd  oat  aU  the  chimney's  length. 
Basks  at  thi*  6re  his  hairy  strength  ; 
And  crop-full,  out  of  door  he  flings 
Ere  the  iirst  cock  his  matin  rings.  MiiUon. 

There  be  tame  and  wild  pigeons;  and  of  tame 
there  be  croppen,  cairiem,  lunts.         Waiion'a  Angler, 

In  birds  theie  is  no  mastification  or  comminution 
of  the  meat  in  the  mouth  \  but  in  such  as  are  not  car- 
nivorous, it  is  immediately  swallowed  into  the  crop 
or  craw.   *  Ray. 

But  fluttering  there  they  nestle  near  the  throne. 
And  lodge  in  habiutions  not  their  own. 
By  their  high  crope  and  corny  gizzards  known. 

Dryden. 
Strange  odds!    where  crop-nck    dmnkards    must 
engage 
A  hungry  foe,  and  armed  with  sober  rage. 

Taii^t  Juoenml. 
So,  stooping  down  from  hawthorn  top. 
He  thought  to  put  him  m  his  crop. 
The  worm,  aware  of  his  intent. 
Harangued  him  thus,  right  eloquent.  Cowper. 

CROP,  17.  a,,  V.  n.  &  n.  «."\     Ang.-Sax.  crop 
Cro'pping,  n.  f .  /from  ripan,  gery- 

Cro'p-ear,  ft.  f .  J  pan,  to  reap.     In 

Cro'p-eared,  (Mf;.  3  its  primary   sense 

the  noun  crop  means,  that  which  is  the  higliest 
part  of  any  thing,  as  an  ear  of  corn,  the  top  of 
a  tree ;  thence,  the  hairest ;  whatever  is  cut  off. 
To  crop,  therefore,  is  to  mow,  reap,  or  lop  the 
top  off  any  thing ;  to  gather  a  thing  .before  it 
falls;  and,  in  its  neuter  sense,  to  yield  har- 
vest. Cropping,  as  a  noun,  is  the  act  of  put- 
ting the  future  crop  into  the  soil ;  the  act  of  cut- 
ting off  any  thing.  Crop-ear  signifies  a  horse 
whose  ears  are  cropped ;  and  crop-eared  that  of 
which  the  ears  have  been  cropped,  or  which  is 
cut  short  about  the  ears. 

I  will  crop  off  from  the  top  of  his  young  twigs  a 
tender  one,  and  will  plant  it  upon  an  high  mountain. 

Egekiel,  xvii.  12. 
When  Zephirus  eke  with  his  sweete  brethe 
Enspired  hath  in  every  hoUe  and  hethe 
The  tendre  croppes.        Ckaueer.  ProL  to  Cant.  Tate^. 

Or  like  the  hell-borne  hydra,  which  diey  fainc 
The  greate  Alcides  whilome  overthrew. 
After  that  he  had  labowed  long  in  vaine 
To  crop  his  thousand  heads.  Bpeiuer,  Faerie  Queene. 

Whose  shady  boughs  sharp  Steele  did  never  lop. 
Nor  wieked  beastes  their  tender  bude  did  crop.       Id. 

And  this  of  all  my  harvest  hope  I  have. 
Nought  reaped  but  a  weedy  crop  of  care. 

Id.  PoitoraU. 

All  the  budding  honours  on  thy  crest 
I'll  crop,  to  make  a  garland  for  my  head. 

Skak^ifeare.  Henry  IV. 

Cropped  are  the  flower-de-luces  in  your  arms  \ 
Of  England's  coat,  one  half  is  cut  awajik 

Id.    Hemy  VI. 

He  upon  whose  side 
The  fewest  roses  are  cropped  from  the  tree. 
Shall  yield  the  other  in  the  right  opinion.  Id. 

Royal  wench  ' 
She  made  great  Caesar  lay  i^is  sword  to-bed  ; 
He  ploughed  her,  and  she  crept. 

Id.  Antmy  and  Clevfwtre, 
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Wbat  hone  ?  a  roan,  a  cntp-ear,  in  it  not  ? 

Id.  1  HenrSf  Jy- 
A  crop-eared  scrivener  this.  B.  Jotuon. 

Age,  like  ripe  apples,  on  earth's  bosom  drops. 
While  force  our  yonth,  like  froits,  untimely  crops, 

Denhcan, 
Lab'ring  the  soil,  and  reaping  plenteous  crop. 
Com,  wine,  and  oil.  Milton's  Paradise.  Lost. 

O  fruit  divine  1 
Sweet  of  thyself,  but  much  moro  sweet  thus  cropped. 

Id. 
No  more,  my  goats,  shall  I  behold  you  climb 
The  steepy  cliffs,  or  crop  the  flow'ry  thyme  ! 

Dryden's  VirgiU 
Guiltless  of  steel,  and  from  the  razor  free". 
It  falls  a  plenteous  crop  preserved  for  thee. 

Id.  FabUs. 
Death  destroys 
The  parent's  hopes,  and  crops  ^Jihe  growing  boys. 

Creeds. 
The  fountain  which  from  Helicon  proceeds. 
That  sacred  stream,  should  never  water  weeds. 
Nor  make  the  crop  of  thorns  and  thistles  grow. 

Roscommon, 
Nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  your  crop  than  mow- 
ing of  it  too  soon.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

The  richest  genius,  like  the  most  fertile  soil,  when 
uncultivated,  shoots  up  into  the  rankest  weeds  ;  and 
instead  of  vines  and  olives  for  the  pleasure  and  use 
of  man,  produces  to  its  slothful  owner,  the  most 
abundant  crop  of  poisons.  Hume, 

The  first  year,  from  unfortunately  buying  seed,  the 
second,  from  a  late  harvest,  we  lost  half  our  crops. 
This  overset  all  my  wisdom,  and  I  returned,  '  like 
the  dog  to  his  vomit,  and  the  sOw  that  was  washed  to 
her  wallowing  in  the  mire.'  Bums. 

I  saw  him  with  that  lily  cropped 

Impatient  swim  to  meet 
My  quick  approach,  and  soon  he  dropped 

The  treasure  at  my  feet.  Cowper. 

Shaggy,  and  lean,  and  shrewd,  with  pointeH  ears 
And  uil  cropped  short,  half  lurcher  and  half  cur. 
His  dog  attends  him.     Close  behind  hiA  heel 
Now  creeps  he  slow ;  and  now,  with  many  a  fri^ 
Wide-scampering,  snatches  up  the  drifted  snow 
With  ivory  teeth,  or  ploughs  it  with  his  snout ; 
Then  shakes  his  powdered  coat,  and  barks  for  joy.  Id. 

Each  young  Hour  its  sickle  fine  employs. 

And  crops  the  sweet  buds  of  domestic  joys.     DarvAn. 
Tombstones  and  monuments  he  took 

For  pills  to  cool  his  palate  ; 
And  cropped  the  church-yard  yew-trees  all — 

They  served  him  for  a  sallad.  Huddesford, 

Make  lords  and  crop-^ared  petit  maitres 

Their  prowess  prove  on  tavern  waiters  ; 

Challenge  their  corn-cutter  and  taylor 

To  arms,  and  catch  contagious  valour 

From  contact  with  each  raggamuffin.  Id, 

Alas,  thou  hast  no  wings,  oh  Time  ! 
It  was  some  thoughtless  lover's  rhyme. 
Who,  writing  in  his  Chloe's  view. 
Paid  herUie  compliment  through  you. 
For  had  he,  if  he  truly  loved. 
But  once  the  pangs  of  absence  proved. 
He'd  cropped  thy  wings  and  in  their  stead. 
Have  painted  thee  with  heels  of  lead.       Sheridan. 
Then  the  full  flaxen  wig,  spread  o'er  the  shoulders. 

Concealed  the  shallow  head  from  the  beholders ! 

But  now  the  whole's  reversed — each  fop  appears. 

Cropped  and  trimmed  up,  exposing  head  and  ears.  Id. 


CRCySIER,  n.  i.  Fr.  crt>$*e;  barbarous  LatiJ^ 
crocia,  from  crux,  a  cross.  The  pastoral  staff  of 
a  bishop,  which  is  surmouoied  by  a  cross. 

When  prelates  aro  great,  there  is  also  danger  fioa 
them  ;  as  in  the  times  of  Anselmos  and  Thomss 
Beckct,  who,  with  their  crofi«r#,  did  almost  try  it  with 
the  king's  sword.  Baems 

Grievances  there  were,  I  most  confess,  and  soiDe 
incongruities  in  my  civil  government  ;  wherein  toaie 
say  the  crosier,  some  say  the  distaff,  was  too  basy. 

HowPs  SmgUtsd^e  Tsrna. 

Her  front  erect  with  majesty  she  bore,         ^ 
The  crosier  wielded,  and  the  mitre  wore. 

Dryiia. 

Crosiers  for  lordly  priests  provide. 
Let  wvriors  wield  the  tmnicheoa  ; 

I  ask  no  implement  beside 

A  tankard  and  a  luncheon.     Huidesfmri. 

Cbosier,  in  astronomy,  four  stars  io  the 
southern  hemisphere,  in  the  form  of  a  cross 
serving  those  who  sail  in  sooth  latitudes  to  find 
the  Antarctic  Pole. 

Crosier,  or  Crozier,  the  shepherd's  crook, 
is  a  symbol  of  pastoral  authority,  consisting  of 
a  gold  or  silver  staff,  crooked  at  the  top,  carried 
occasionally  before  bishops  and  abbots,  and  held 
in  the  hand  when  they  give  the  solemn  btoedic- 
tions.  The  custom  of  bearing  a  pastoral  staff 
before  bishops  is  very  ancient,  as  appears  from 
the  Life  of  St.  Cssarea,  of  Aries,  who  lived  aboot 
A.  D.  500.  Among  the  Greeks,  none  bat  the 
patriarchs  had  a  right  to  tlie  crosier.  The  cro- 
siers were,  at  first,  only  simple  wooden  staves  in 
form  of  a  T,  used  to  lean  upon.  By  degrees 
they  were  made  longer,  and  at  lengtli  arrived  to 
their  present  form. 

Croslet,  in  heraldry,  is  when 
a  cross  is  crossed  again  at  a  small 
distance  from  each  of  the  ends. 
According  to  Lucholm,  <  it  is  an 
honorable  bearing,  and  u  gene- 
rally distributed  at  large  in  the 
field,'  as  gtdetf  a  saltire  orgenf, 
between  twelve  cross-croslets,  coonter^iaiiged, 
name,  Pinkney. 

Frea. 


m 


CROSS,  V. a.,  V.  n.,  n.  s.,a<^'.  hprtp.' 
Cro'ssimg,  n.  s. 

Cro'ssly,  adv.  \  Italian, 

Cro'ssness,  n.  t.  f  avre  ; 

Cro'sswise,  adv.  Gothic, 

Cro'slet,  n.s.  J  htm; 

Sw.  kors;  Ang.-Sax.  cors;  WeL  croet;  Lat 
crtur.  The  meanings  of  the  noun,  verb,  and  ad- 
jective are  multifririous.  A  cross  is  primarily  an 
instrument  of  punishment,  composed  of  one 
straight  body  laid  over  another  at  right  accks, 
on  an  instrument  of  which  kind  our  Savioarscf- 
fered,  and  which  thence  became  the  ensign  of  i-Jt 
Christian  religion.  It  also  denotes  a  moDumec: 
with  a  cross  on  it,  to  excite  devotion ;  a  Ibk 
drawn  through  another ;  any  thing  Aat  tbwaxv 
us,  or  puts  our  patience  to  the  tnal ;  intemix- 
ture  of  breed;  figuratively,  money,  frrai  m 
bearing  the  mark  of  a  cross;  Irish  church  lands. 
Cross,  and  pile,  is  a  play,  in  which  a  piece  of 
money  is  spun  round  into  the  air,  and  the  play^ 
who  has  caUed  'cross'  wins,  in  case  of  die  cnm 
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felling  uppermost.  The  adjective  signifies,  trans- 
verse ;  falling  athwart  something  else  ;  oblique ; 
adverse  to ;  untractable ;  fretful ;  ill-humored  ; 
contrary  to  wish  or  expectation;  unfortunate; 
interchanged.  As  a  preposition  it  stands  for 
athwart ;  over ;  from  side  to  side.  It  forms  com- 
pounds with  many  other  words,  as  the  succeeding 
articles  will  show.  Crossing  is,  the  act  of  signing 
with  the  cross ;  opposing ;  frustrating.  Crossly, 
and  crossness,  are  transversely ;  adversely ; 
transverseness ;  peevishness.  Cross-wise  is  in 
the  manner  of  a  cross.  To  cross  is,  to  lay  a 
body,  or  draw  a  line  athwart  another;  to  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross ;  to  cancel ;  to  pass  from 
one  side  to  the  other;  to  pass  from  one  place  to 
another ;  to  thwart ;  to  defeat  any  purpose ;  to 
be  inconsistent  with ;  to  contradict ;  to  debar; 
to  lie  athwart  another  thing.  A  croslet  is  a  small 
•  cross.  The  word  is  chiefly  used  in  heraldry; 
but  Chaucer  employs  it  to  designate  a  crucible. 

He  had  a  vrvt$  of  laton  fal  of  stonM, 
And  in  a  glas  he  hadde  pigges  bonfts. 

•  Chaucer,     Pro!,  to  Cant.  TOet. 
Of  gentilwomen  faire  there  were  also 
Disporting  hem  everiche  afUr  her  gi^e. 
In  crew  aleis  walking  by  two  and  two. 

Id,     The  AMtenMe  of  Ladiee, 
Men's  actions  do  not  always  erost  with  reason. 

Sidney, 

Wishing  unto  me  many  eroatet  and  mischances  in 

my  love«  whensoever  I  should  love.  Id. 

Still  do  1  crote  this  wretch,  whatso  he  taketh  in 

hand.  Hooker. 

In  all  this  there  is  not  a  syllable  which  any  ways 

eroaeeth  us.  Id, 

And  on  his  brest  a  bloodie  eroue  he  wore. 

The  deare  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord. 

Spenaer,     Faerie  Queene. 
But  he  them  spying,  'gan  to  turn  aside. 
For  fear,  as  seemed,  or  for  some  feined  loss ; 
More  greedy  they  of  news,  fast  towards  him  do  crou. 

Id, 
Then  Una  'gan  to  ask,  if  aught  he  knew. 
Or  heard  abroad,  of  that  her  champion  true. 
That  in  his  armour  bare  a  erotlet  red.  Id. 

No  govemour  is  suffered  to  go  on  with  any  one 
course,  but  upon  the  least  ii^formation  he  is  either 
stopped  and  cro$$ed,  or  other  courses  appointed  him 
£rcnn  hence.  Spenser.     On  Irehnd, 

It  may  make  my  case  dangerous,  to  erou  this  in  the 
malleat.  Shaktpemre^     Meaemefofr  Meemnre. 

Was  this  a  face, 
To  stand  against  the  deep  dread-Jbolted  tfiunder. 
In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke 
Of  quick  cross  lightning  ?  Id.     King  Lear. 

From  his  loins  no  hopeful  branch  shall  spring. 
To  cro9$  mc  from  the  golden  time  I  look  for. 

Id.     Richard  III. 
Thou  ceaseless  lacky  to  Eternity  ; 
With  some  mischance  erou  Tarquin  in  his  flight. 
Id.     The  Rape  of  Lucrece. 
She  doth  stray  about 
By  holy  eroeses,  where  sbe  kneels  and  prays.     Id. 
From  many  men  I  do  not  bear  these  croarings. 

Id.     1  Henry  IV. 

Heaven  prepares  good  men  with  croetet;  but  no  ill 

can  happen  to  a  good  man.     Ben  Joneon's  Discoveriea. 

Crosa  marriages,  between  the  king's  son  and  the 

archduke's  daughter ;  and,  again,  between  the  arch- 

<liika'a  son  and  the  king's  daughter. 

Baeon'a  Henry  Vlt. 


The  lighter  sort  of  malignity,  tumeth  but  to  a  croaa' 
neaa  or  aptness  to  oppose  ^  but  the  deeper  sort,  to  envy, 
or  mere  mischief.  Bacon. 

It  is  certain,  howsoever  it  erocrthe  received  opinion, 
that  sounds  may  be  created  without  air. 

Id.  Natural  Hiatory. 

They  make  a  little  eroaa  of  a  quill,  longways  of  that 
part  of  the  quill  which  hath  the  pith,  and  crosswaya 
of  that  piece  of  the  quill  without  pith.  Idm 

The  enemy  had,  in  the  woods  befcwe  them,  cut  down 
great  trees  oroaa  the  ways,  so  tiut  their  horse  could  not 
possibly  pass  that  way.  KneUea. 

The  absolute  palatines  made  their  own  judges,  so  as 
the  king's  writ  *d id  not  run  in  those  counties,  but  only 
in  the  church  lands  lying  within  the  same,  which 
were  called  the  eroaa ;  wherein  tlie  king  made  a  sheriff^ 
so  in  each  of  these  counties  palatines  there  was  one 
sheriff  of  the  liberty,  and  anotlier  of  the  erost. 

Sr  J.  Damea, 

How  his  enraged  ghost  would  stamp  and  stare. 
That  Cvsar's  throne  is  turned  to  Peter's  chayre ; 
To  see  an  old  shome  losell  perched  on  high, 
Croaaing  beneath  a  golden  canopy.  HaU» 

Your  magical  exorcisms;  your  clerical  shavings'^ 
your  uncleanly  unctions ;  your  croaainga.  Id, 

You  are  first  to  consider  seriously  the  infinite  love 
of  your  Saviour,  who  offered  himself  for  you  as  a 
sacrifice  upon  the  crosv. 

Taylor'a  Ovide  to  the  Peniteni. 

A  great  estate  hath  great  eroaaea,  and  a  mean  for- 
tune  hath  but  small  ones.     Id.    Ride  of  Licing  Holy* 

He  was  said  to  make  soldiers  spring  up  out  of  the 
very  earth  to  follow  him,  though  he  had  not  a  croM  to 
pay  them  salary.  Howell'a  Vocal  Foreat. 

This  forced  the  stubbomest,  for  the  cause. 
To  croM  the  cudgels  to  the  laws ; 
That  what  by  breaking  them  't  had  gained. 
By  their  support  might  be  maintained.  Hudibraa. 

Whacum  had  neither  eroaa  nor  pile ; 
His  plunder  was  not  worth  tbe  while.  Id. 

He  was  so  great  an  enemy  to  Digby  and  Colepeper, 
who  were  only  present  in  debates  of  the  war  with  the 
officers,  diat  he  croaaed  all  they  proposed.     Ciarendon, 

Then  their  wills  clash  with  their  understandings, 
and  their  appetites  cross  their  duty.  Locke, 

They  must  not  be  croaaed,  foisooth ;  they  must  be 
permitted  to  have  their  wills  in  all  things ;  and  they 
being  in  their  infancies  not  capable  of  great  views, 
their  parents  think  they  may  safely  enough  indulge 
their  little  irregularities,  and  make  themselves  sport 
with  that  pretty  perverseness,  which  they  think  well 
enough  becomes  that  innocent  age.  ^  Id. 

A.  fox  was  taking  a  walk  one  night  eroaa  a  ^1^*8^* 

L*  Sairange, 
Friars 

Resort  to  farmers  rich,  and  bless  their  halls. 

And  exorcise  the  beds,  and  eroaa  the  walls.  Dryden. 

Betwixt  the  midst  and  these,  the  gods  assigned 
Two  habitable  seats  of  human  kind ; 
And  eroaa  their  limits  cut  a  sloping  way. 
Which  the  twelve  signs  in  beauteous  order  sway. 

Id.  VirgU. 

He  conquered  this  proud  Turk  as  far  as  the  Helles- 
pont, which  he  croaaed,  and  made  a  visit  to  the  Greek 
emperor  at  Constantinople.  Temple^ 

The  mind  brings  all  the  ends  of  a  long  and  various 
hypothesis  together  -,  sees  how  one  part  coheres  with, 
and  depends  upon,  anothei';  and  so  clears  off  all  the 
appearing  contrarieties  and  contradictions,  that  seemed 
to  lie  oron  and  uncouth,  and  to  make  the  whole  unin- 
telligible. 
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All  enm  vnd  distmiteM  hnmoiin,  uid  vhatarer  else 
may  render  tlie  ooDYesa^oii  of  mi'a  grieToue  «Ad 
viMsy  to  one  amother,  must  be  shunned.      THiotitm. 

He  that  proTidee  for  this  life,  but  takes  no  eare  for 
eternity,  is  wise  for  a  moment,  bvt  a  fool  forerer ;  and 
acts  as  unlowardly  and  cro$d^  to  the  reaspn  of  things, 
as  can  be  imagined.  Id^ 

The  loxia,  or  cross-bill,  whoie  bill  is  thick  and 
strong,  with  the  tips  eromng  one  another,  with  great 
readiness  breaks  open  fir-cones,  apples,  and  other  frnit, 
to  come  at  their  kernels ;  as  if  the  crouing  of  the  bill 
was  designed  for  this  service. 

Derham*»  Physico- Theology, 

Whatsoever  penumbra  should  be  made  in  the  cir- 
cles, by  the  crou  refraction  of  the  second  prism,  that 
penumbra  would  be  conspicuous  in  the  right  lines 
which  touch  those  circles.  Newton* 

They  help  ns  to  forget  the  cummtt  of  men  and 
things,  compose*  our  cares  and  our  passions,  and 
lay  oar  disappointments  asleep. 

Cbffier  of  th€  Eui€rtnmunt  tf  Booh. 

I  shall  most  carefully  nbserve,  not  to  erocsover  or 

deface  the  copy  of  your  papers  for  the  future,  and 

only  to  mark  in  the  margin.  Pope. 

Here  an  unfinished  diamond  ero$kt  lay. 

To  which  soft  lovers  adoration  pay.    (Toy's  Pab. 

Her  holy  faith  and  Christian  ertwr  opposed 
Against  the  Saxon  gods.  Rowe. 

This  I  humbly  conceive  to  be  perfect  boys'  play  j 
erott,  I  win,  and  pile,  you  lose  ;  or,  what's  your's  is 
mine,  and  what's  mine  is  my  own.  Swift* 

The  ships  must  needs  encounter,  when  they  either 
advance  towards  one  another  in  direct  lines,  or  meet 
in  the  intersection  of  crost  ones.  Bentley, 

Will  ye  one  transient  ray  of  gladness  dart 
Crou  the  dark  cell  where  hopeless  Slavery  lies  ? 
To  ease  tired  Disappointment's  bleeding  heart. 
Will  all  your  stores  of  softening  balm  suffice  7 

Beattie, 
O  Henderson !  the  man !  the  brother ! 
And  art  thou  gone,  and  gone  for  ever ! 
And  hast  thou  erott  that  unknown  river. 
Life's  dreary  bound ! 
Lika  thee,  where  shall  I  find  another. 
The  world  around ! 


By  OUT  blood  in  Afric  wasted. 
Ere  ovr  necks  received  the  chain  \ 

By  the  miseries  that  we  taated, 
Orotimg  in  your  barks  the  main.  Cowper. 

Shrill  cats,  whom  fierce  domestic  broils  delight^ 
CVoM  cats,  who  nothing  want  but  teeth  to  bite. 

•  Huddssford, 

See !  diTOUgh  the  grove  a  narrow  lake  extends, 
Cronot  each  plot,  to  each  plantation  bends ; 
And  while  the  fount  in  new  meanders  glides. 
The  forest  brightens  with  refreshing  tides.     Sheridan. 

Thou  hast  done  a  fearful  deed 
In  falling  away  from  thy  father's  creed  : 
But  dash  that  turban  to  earth,  and  sign 
The  sign  of  the  crou,  and  for  ever  be  mine  \ 
Wrtag  the  black  drop  from  thy  heart, 
And  to-morrow  unite  us  no  more  to  part« 

BffTon.  Siege,  of  Corinth^ 
Thi«  heathenish  cross  restored  the  breed  again. 

Ruined  its  blood,  but  much  improved  ito  flesh  ; 
For,  from  a  root,  the  ugliest  in  Old  Spain 
Sprung  up  a  branch  as  beautiful  as  fresh. 

Id.  Don  Juan. 

Cross.    The  ancient  cross  was  made  with  two 
pieces  of  wood,  placed  crosswise,,  either  crossing 


at  right  angles  at  the  top,  like  a  T,  or  in  the 
middle  of  their  length,  like  an  X.  The  cross  to 
which  our  Saviour  was  fiistened  is  thus  repre- 
sented 00  old  moQuments,  coins,  &c. ;  and  Sl 
Jerome  compares  it  to  a  bird  flying,  and  a  man 
swimming,  or  pmyiog,  with  his  arms  extended. 
The  punishment  of  the  cross  was  common  among 
the  Syrians,  Egyptians,  Persians,  Africans, 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Jews.  It  was  the  most 
dreadful  of  all  others,  both  for  the  shame  and 
pain  of  it;  and  so  scandalous,  tliat  it  was  in- 
flicted as  the  last  marie  of  degradation  upon  the 
vilest  of  people.  It  was  the  punishment  of  rob- 
bers and  murderers,  provided  that  they  were 
slaves  too ;  for  if  they  were  free,  and  had  tlie 
privilege  of  th^  city  of  Rome,  it  was  thought  too 
m&mous  a  punishment  for  them,  whatever 
might  be  their  crimes.  The  body  of  the  cri- 
minal was  fiutened  to  the  upright  piece,  naked, 
by  nailing  the  feet  to  it,  and  on  the  other  trans- 
▼erse  piece,  generally  by  nailing  the  bands  on 
each  side.  Sometimes  he  was  fastened  with 
cords  to  the  fatal  tree,  with  his  head  downwards. 
Nonnius  thinks  that  our  Saviour's  arms  were 
bound  fast  to  the  cross  with  chains ;  and  St.  Hi- 
lary speaks  of  the  cords  wherewith  he  was  tied 
to  it.  Sometimes  they  who  were  fastened  upon 
the  cross  lived  a  long  time  in  that  condition.  St 
Andrew  is  said  to  have  continued  three  days 
alive  upon  it  Eusebius  speaks  of  certain  mar- 
tyrs in  Egypt  who  were  kept  upon  the  croas  tUl 
they  were  starred  to  death.  Pilate  was  sur- 
prised, we  see,  at  our  Saviour's  dying  so  soon. 
Among  some  nations  they  were  tuflerod  to  re- 
main upon  the  cross  a  long  time,  even  until  they 
were  devoured  alive  by  birds  and  beasts  of  prey. 
Guards  were  appointed  to  observe  that  none  of 
their  friends  or  relations  should  take  them  down 
and  buiT  them.  The  Roman  soldiers,  who  had 
crucifiea  Jesus  Christ  and  the  two  thieves,  thus 
continued  near  the  crosses  till  the  bodies  were 
taken  down  and  buried. 

Crosses  were  usually,  in  former  times,  erected 
on  the  tops  of  houses,  by  which  tenants  ptetended 
to  claim  the  privileges  of  the  Templan  Hos- 
pitallers, to  defend  themselves  against  their 
rightful  lords.  This  was  condemned  by  the  sta- 
tute William  II.  cap.  37.  It  was  usual  also,  in 
those  da3rs,  to  set  up  crosses  in  places  where  the 
corpse  of  a  nobleman  rested  as  it  was  carried  to 
be  buried,  that  passengers  might  pray  for  liis 
soul.  Crosses,  &c.  are  forbidden  to  be  hroucht 
into  England  by  13th  Eliz.  cap.  2,  on  pain  of  a 
pramunire.  &c. 

Fables,  in  abundance,  are  connected  with  the 
alleged  history  of  the  true  cross.  An  ancient 
feast  was  solemnised  on  the  3rd  of  May,  in  me- 
mory of  the  true  cross  of  Christ  being  found  by 
St  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  deep  in 
the  ground  on  Mount  Calvary,  where  she  erected 
a  church  for  the  preservation  of  part  of  it,  the 
rest  being  brought  to  Rome,  ana  deposited  in 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  Jerusalem. 
Theodoret  mentions  the  finding  of  three  crones; 
that  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  those  of  the  two  thieves; 
and  that  they  distinguished  between  them  by 
means  of  a  side  woman,  who  was  immediately 
healed  by  touching  the  true  cross.  T3k  pl«« 
is  said  to  have  been  pointed  out  to  her  by  St 
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Qtririneufl,  then  a  Jew,  afterwards  coaverted  and 
canonised. 

The  adoration  of  the  cross  appears  to  have 
been  practised  at  a  remote  period ;  inasmuch  as 
the  Heathens,  particularly  Julian,  reproach  the 
primitive  Christians  with  it;  and  we  do  not  find 
that  their  apologists  disclaimed  the  charge. 
Momay,  indeed,  asserted,  that  this  had  been 
done  by  St.  Cyril,  but  could  not  support  his  al- 
le(;ation  at  the  conference  of  Fontainbleau.  St. 
Helena  is  said  to  have  reduced  the  adoration  of 
the  cross  to  its  just  principle,  as  ^e  adored  in 
the  wood,  not  the  wood  itself,  but  him  who  had 
been  nailed  to  this  wood.  With  such  modifi- 
cations some  Protestants  have  been  induced  to 
admit  the  adoration  of  the  cross.  John  Huss 
admitted  of  the  phrase,  provided  it  were  ex- 
pressly added,  that  the  suloration  was  to  the 
person  of  Christ.  Imbert,  the  good  prior  of 
Gascony,  was  severely  prosecuted,  in  1683,  for 
telling  the  people,  that  in  the  cerepaony  of  ado- 
ring the  cross,  practised  in  that  church  on  Good 
Friday,  they  were  not  to  adore  the  wood,  but 
Christ,  who  was  crucified  on  it«  The  curate  of 
the  parish  told  them  the  contrary :  it  was  the 
wood !  the  wood  !  they  were  to  adore.  Imbert 
replied,  it  was  Christ,  not  the  wood :  for  which 
he  was  cited  before  the  archbishop  of  Bourdeaux, 
suspended  from  his  functions,  ana  even  threatened 
with  chains  and  perpetual  imprisonment.  It 
litde  availed  him  to  cite  the  bishop  of  Meaux*s 
distinction;  it  was  answered,  that  the  church 
allowed  it  not. 

Cross,  in  coins,  the  right  side  or  face,  the 
other  being  called  the  pile,  or  reverse.  It  has 
been  a  common  error  that  the  reverse  was  meant 
by  the  cross;  because  at  this  time,  with  us,  it  is 
marked  with  figures  disposed  in  that  form ;  but 
tlie  stamping  the  heaa  of  the  prince  m  these 
kin!.T3oms  on  the  right  side  of  the  coin,  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  general  system  of  striking  on  that 
part  the  figure  of  a  cross ;  while  the  pile  con- 
tained the  arms,  or  some  other  device. 

Cross,  in  heraldry,  is  defined  by  Guillim,  an 
•rdinary  composed  of  fourfold  lines ;  whereof 
two  are  perpendicular,  and  the  other  two  trans- 
verse ;  for  so  we  must  conceive  of  them,  Uiough 
they  be  not  drawn  throughout,  but  meet  by  cou- 
ples, in  four  right  angles,  near  the  fess  point  of 
the  escutcheon.  See  Heraldry.  This  hearing 
was  first  bestowed  on  such  as  had  performed,  or 
at  least  undertaken,  some  service  for  the  Chris- 
tian profession  ;  and  is  held  by  many  to  be  the 
most  honorable  charge  in  all  heraldry.  It  came 
into  frequent  use  from  the  ancient  expeditions 
into  the  Holy  Land ;  the  ensign  of  that  war  be- 
ing the  cross.  In  those  wars,  says  M'Kenzv, 
the  Scots  carried  St.  Andrew's  cross ;  the  French, 
a  cross  argent,  the  English,  a  cross  .or ;  the  Ger- 
mans, gable ;  the  Italians,  azure ;  the  Spaniards, 
gulet,  Leigh  mentions  forty-six  several  crosses ; 
Sylvauus  Morgan,  twenty-six;  Upton,  thirty; 
Johannes  de  Bado  Aureo,  twelve.  Upton  owns 
he  dares  not  presume  to  ascertain  all  the  various 
crosses  used  in  arms,  for  that  they  are  at  present 
almost  innumerable;  and,  therefore,  he  only 
takes  notice  of  such  as  he  had  seen  used  in  his 
own  time.    See  Heraldry. 

CRoaSy  in  law,  instead  of  a  signature  to  a 
deed,  Itc.,  is  derived  firom  tlie  Saxon  practice  of 


affixing  the  sign  of  the  cross,  whether  they  could 
write  or  not. 

Cross  (Michael),  an  English  artist,  famous 
for  copying  paintings  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I. 
and  Charles  II.  Of  this  talent,  there  is  a  story 
current,  more  to  the  honor  of  his  skill  than  of 
his  probity.  He  is  said  to  have  been  employed 
by  Charies  I.  to  copy  the  celebrated  Madona  of 
Raphael,  in  St.  Mark*s  church,  at  Venice ;  and 
that,  having  obtained  leave  of  the  state  for  that 
purpose,  he  executed  bis  piece  so  well,  as  to 
bring  away  the  original,  and  leave  the  copy  in 
the  place  of  it. 

Cross,  Maids  of  the,  a  ci-devant  community 
of  young  women,  instituted  in  1265,  ^t  Roye, 
in  Picardy,  and  afterwards  dispersed  to  Paris 
and  other  towns  of  France.  They  instructed 
young  persons  of  their  own  sex.  Some  took  die 
vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience ;  others 
retained  their  liberty.  They  were  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  superior. 

Cross,  Order  op  the,  or  Croisade,  an  order 
of  ladies  instituted  in  1668,  by  the  empress 
Eleonora  de  Gonzagna,  wife  of  the  emperor  Leo- 
pold I.,  tya  occasion  of  the  miraculous  recovery 
of  a  little  golden  cross,  wherein  were  enclosed 
two  pieces  of  the  true  cross,  out  of  the  ashes  of 
part  of  the  palace.  Tlie  fire  is  said  to  have 
burnt  the  case  wherein  it  was  encbsed,  and 
melted  the  crystal,  yet  the  wood  remained  un- 
touched 1 

CROSSARMED,  odj.  From  cross  and  arm* 
Witl)  arms  folded  across ;  melanoholy. 

Yet  neither  will  I  tcx  your  ejrcs  to  sec 
A  vightng  ode,  nor  erott-wrmii  elefie,       D^rme, 

CRO'SSARROW,».  t.  From  cross  and  arrow. 
The  arrow  of  a  cross-bow. 

Why  I  was  run  twice  thr^gk  the  body,  aad  shot 

i'  tbo  head  with  a  crou-^urrow,  and  yet  am  w<dl  again. 

Beaumont  Qud  FUtchtr* 

CRO'SS-BARRED,  adj.  From  cross  and  bar. 
Barred  with  transverse  bars. 

Substantial  doon, 
Cnm-harred  and  bolted  fast. 

MUtan't  Farqdite  Zoff. 

Cross-Bar  Shot,  balle  ram^e,  Fr. ;  shot,  with 
iron  bars  crossing  through  them,  sometimes 
standing  six  or  eight  inche?  out  at  both  sides; 
they  are  used  at  sea  for  destroying  the  enemy's 
I'iggiBg.  At  a  siege  they  are  of  great  service  in 
demolishing  the  enemy's  palisading,  &c. 

CROSS-BEARER,  porte-croix  cruciger;  in  the 
Romish  church,  the  cnaplain  of  an  archbishop 
or  primate,  who  bears  a  cross  before  him  on  so- 
lemn occasions.  The  pope  used  to  have  the 
cross  borne  before  him  everywhere ;  a  patriarch 
any  where  out  of  Rome;  and  primates,  metropo- 
litans, and  those  who  have  a  right  to  the  pal- 
lium, throughout  their  respective  jurisdictions. 
Gregory  IX,  forbade  all  patriarchs  and  prelates 
to  have  it  borne  in  presence  of  catdinals.  A 
prelate  bears  a  single  cross,  a  patriarch  a  double 
cross,  and  the  pope  a  triple  one  on  their  arms. 

Cross-Bearers  also  aenote  certain  officers  in 
the  inquisition,  who  make  a  vow  before  the  in- 
quisitors, or  their  yicars,  to  defend  the  Catholic 
faith,  though  with  the  loss  of  fortune  and  life. 
Their  business  is  to  provide  the  inquisitors  with 
necessaries.  t 
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CROSS-BILL,  n.  «.    A  bill  brought  by  a  de- 
fendant against  the  plaintiff  in  chancery. 
Cross-Bill,  in  ornithology.    See  Loxia. 
CRO§SBITE,v.  «.&».«.     From  cross   and 
bite.    To  circumvent  by  deception.    A  decep- 
tion ;  a  cheat. 

The  fox,  that  tronted  to  hit  addreas  and  manage, 
without  M>  much  a»  dreaming  of  a  crot$-bite  from  lo 
■illy  an  animal,  fell  himself  into  the  pit  that  he  had 
digged  for  another.  L* Estrange. 

"So  rhetorick  must  be  spent  against  erou-UHng  a 
coontry  evidence,  and  frighting  him  oat  of  his  senses. 

CoUier, 
That  many  knotty  points  there  are. 
Which  all  discuss,  bu^  few  can  clear ; 
As  nature  slily  had  thought  fit. 
For  some  by-ends,  to  cron-bite  wit.         Prior, 
CRO'SSBOW,  n.  s,  }      From  cross  and  bow. 
Cao'ssBowER,  n.$.    \  X  missive  weapon,  form- 
ed by  placing  a  bow  athwart  a  stock,  which  has 
a  groove   for  the  reception   of  tlie  arrow.    One 
who  shoots  with  a  crossbow. 

The  master  of  the  crots-bowt,  lord  Rambnres. 

^alapeare. 
The  French  assisted  themselves  by  land  with  the 
iirou-bawen  of  Genoa  against  the  English. ' 

RaUighU  Estayt, 
Gentlemen  suffer  their  beasts  to  run  wild   in  their 
woods  and  waste  ground,  where  they  are  hunted  ahd 
killed  with  cros»-how9  and  pieces  in  the  manner  of  deer. 
Carew  of  ComwaU. 
Testimony  is  like  the  shot  of  a  long  bo^,  which 
owes  its  efficacy  to  the  force  of  the  shooter ;  argument 
it  like  the  sho.  of  the  croU'hoWt  equally  forcible  whe- 
ther discharged  by  a  giant  or  a  dwarf.  Boyle, 

Cross-Bow.    See  Balista,  and  Artillery. 
CRO^SBUN,  n. «.    From  cross  and  bun.    A 
bun  marked  with  the  figure  of  the  cross,  which 
ifl  sold  on  Good  Friday^ 

CROSS-COUNTRY,  adj.    From  cross  and 
country.    That  which  crosses  the  country. 
These  carpets,  so  soft  to  the  foot, 

Caledonia's  traffic  and  pride  ! 
Oh  spare  them  ye  knights  of  the  boot. 

Escaped  from  a  cr<m-ocnmtry  ride !    Cowper- 

CRO'SSCUT,  r.  fl.  From  cross  and  cut.  To 
cut  across. 

CROSSEN,  a  town,  and  duchy  of  Germany, 
in  Upper  Saxony,  ceded  in  1746  to  the  king  of 
Prussia.  It  abounds  in  wine  and  fruits.  The 
town  was  burnt  down  in  1 708,  and  taken  by 
Russia  in  1757.  It  contains  about  3500  in- 
habitants, and  is  sixty-eigiit  miles  £.  S.  £.  of 
Berlin. 

CROSS-EXAMINE,  v.  a,  >    From  cross  and 

Cross-examination,  n.«.  J  examine.  To  ex- 
amine' a  witness,  by  putting  catching:  and  difficult 
questions  to  him.    Tlie  act  of  cross-examining. 

If  we  may  bat  cron-examine  and  interrogate  their 
actions  against  their  words,  those  will  soon  confess 
the  invalidity  of  their  solemnest  confessions. 

Decay  of  Piety, 

The  judges  shall,  as  they  think  fit,  interrogate  or 
crou-examine  the  witnesses.  Spectator. 

CROSSFLOW,  V,  a.    From  cross  aad  flow. 
To  flow  in  an  opposite  direction. 
The  flood 
That  staid  her  flight  with  his  ctim-Jloiimig  conrte. 

MiU«n,  Conm, 


CRO 


CRO^SGRAINED,  adj.  Fiom  cioss  and 
grain.  Having  the  fibres  transverse  or  irregular; 
perverse;  bad  teropeVed;  food  of  giving  vexa- 
tion. 

If  the  staff  proves  crougrdimed  in  any  part  of  its 
length,  then  you  most  turn  your  srtuff  to  plane  it  the 
contrary  way,  so  far  as  it  runs  erougrmmeL    ifoxm. 
We  find  in  snllen  writs. 
And  Snmgnined  works  of  modem  wits. 
The  wonder  of  the  ignorant. 

The  spirit  of  contradiction,  in  a 
b  incurable.  L'Eitmge. 

She  was  none  of  your  erote-graitted,  tennagant, 
scolding  jades,  that  one  hmd  as  good  be  hanged  as 
live  in  the  house  with.  Arbmtkitot't  Jokm  Bdf^ 

But  wisdom,  peevish  and  ertm-grmned. 
Must  be  opposed,  to  be  sustained.  Prm, 

Sad  strife  arose,  for  they  were  so  croa-gnumei. 

Instead  of  bearing  up  without  debate. 
That  each  pulled  different  ways  with  many  ao  oath, 
'  Arcades  ambo,' — id  est — blackguards  both. 

Byron.  Don  Jwn. 

CROSSLE'GGED,  h.  t.  From  cross  and 
leg.  Having  the  legs  crossed,  like  tailors  at 
work. 

Crotdegged,  and  yet  ungartered,  hath  been  seen. 


CROSSOSTYLUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
polyandria  order,  and  monadelplua  class  of 
plants :  gal.  a  quadrangular,  quadrifid,  turbi- 
nated perianthium ;  cor.  consists  of  four  ellip- 
tical petals :  stam.  are  twenty  filifbnn  filaments, 
almost  the  length  of  the  calyx;  anthers  small 
and  roundish :  pericarp,  an  hemisphericaU 
unilocular  berry,  with  many  strix  on  its  upper 
part :  seed  numerous  and  roundish. 

CROSS-PIECE,  a  rail  of  timber  extended  over 
the  windlass  of  a  merchant-ship,  from  the  knight- 
heads  to  the  belfry.  It  is  stuck  full  of  woodea 
pins,  which  are  used  to  fasten  the  running-rig- 
ging as  occasion  requires.    See  Wikdlass. 

CROSSPU'RPOSE,  n.  s.  From  cross  and 
purpose.  A  kind  of  riddle;  a  contradictory 
system. 

I  see  an  e^e  of  comfort  in  her  case,  and  will  take 
all  proper  measures  to  extricate  her  oat  of  this  un- 
h^py  game  of  cronpurpotee,  TaHer, 

To  allow  benefit  of  clergy,  and  to  lestrain  the 
press,  seems  to  have  something  cf  croupmrpcm  in  tL 

Skaftubmy. 

CROSSPaST,  n.  $.  From  cross  and  posL 
A  post  across  the  country,  by  the  cross  roads. 

Mr.  Allen  rose  to  great  consideration  W  fsrmmg 
the  eroupotti,  Wofbmrtm. 

CROSSQUE'STION,  v.  a.  To  cross-ex- 
amine ;  to  embarrass  by  questions. 

CROSSREA'DINGS,n.  s.  From  cross  and 
reading.  Ludicrous  sentences  produced  by  read- 
ing across  the  newspaper,  instead  of  from  top  t.^ 
bottom. 

Then  strew  all  around  ic  (yon  can  do  no  less), 
Croureadingt^  ship  news,  and  mistakes  of  the  press. 

Gddmdtk. 

CROSSROAD,  n.f.  From  cross  aad  ntd. 
A  road  across  the  coontry;  a  road  coDnecting  the 
main  roads. 

Be  the  plain  track  from 'henceforth 
r  to  Allen  I 
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CRCSSROWjii.f.  From  cross  and  low. 
Alphabet ;  so  named  because  a  cross  is  placed  at 
the  beginDing,  to  show  that  tlie  end  of  learning 
is  piety. 

He  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  drt^ams. 
And  from  the  ettmrcfw  plucka  the  letter  G ; 
And  saya  a  wizard  told  him,  that  by  G 
Hia  iasoe  disinherited  shoafd  be. 

Shakspemre,  Richard  IIL 

CROSS-STAFF,  n,  «.  From  cross  and  staff. 
An  instrument  commoolv  called  the  fore-staff, 
used  by  seamen  to  take  the  meridian  altitude  of 
the  sun  or  stars, 

CRCSSWAY,  n.  5.  From  cross  and  way.  A 
small  obscure  path  intersecting  the  chief  road. 

Neatlier  shonldst  thoa  have  stood  in  the  eruuway, 

Obadiah  v.  14. 
Damned  spirits  all. 
That  in  eromwaj/t  and  floods  have  barial. 
Already  to  their  wormy  beds  are  gone. 

Shakgpeate, 

CRCKSSWIND,  n. «.  From  cross  and  wind. 
Wind  blowing  from  the  right  or  lefl. 

When  lo 
A  violent  crotnomd  from  either  coast 
Blows  them  transverse  ten  thousand  leagues  away 
Into  the  devious  air.  3filton. 

The  least  onhappy 
tempcstttoos  a  sea 
more  either  ero$gwmd$ 
g«les. 

CRO'SSWORT, 
A  plant. 

It  hath  soft  leaves, 
which  it  differs  in  the 
daced  at  every  joint ; 
disposed  in  form  of  a 


persons  do,  in  so  fickle  and  so 
s  this  world,  meet  with  many 
t  or  stormy  gosti  than  prosperous 

From  cross  and  wort.^ 


n.  f . 


like  the  ladies  bedstraw,  from 
number  of  leaves  that  are  pro- 
which  in  this  are  only  four, 
Jmier. 


CROTALARIA,  rattle-wort,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  decandria  order,  and  diadelphia 
class  of  plants ;  natural  order  thirty-second,  pa- 
pilioiiaceae.  The  legume  is  turgid,  inflated,  and 
pedicellated ;  the  filaments  are  coalited  with  a 
fissure  on  the  back.  There  are  eleven  species, 
all  natives  of  warm  climates.  They  rise  from 
eigbteen  inches  to  five  feet  in  height,  and  are 
adorned  with  flowers  of  a  blue  or  yellow  color. 
The  most  remarkable  species  is  the  C.  retusa, 
with  simple  oblong  wedged  leaves.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  some  other  parts  of 
the  East  Indies.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  the 
pods  smooth,  cylindrical,  inflated,  and  placed 
ikorizonullv :  tliey  are  filled  with  seeds,  which 
when  dried,  and  shaken  by  the  slightest  wind, 
emit  a  rattling  noise:  and  this,  by  the  rude 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  where  the  plant  is 
a  native,  is  attributed  to  the  devil,  who  is 
thought  to  deliver  his  oracles  in  this  whirosicdl 
manner. 

CROTALO,  an  instrument  in  modern  mili- 
tary music,  resembling  tlie  ancient  crotalum. 
The  Turks  were  the  first,  among  the  moderns, 
who  introduced  the  use  of  it  for  their  troops. 
It  has  only  one  tone;  but  its  effect  in  markiti'^ 
time  may  be  distinctly  heard  through  the  noise 
of  forty  drums.  It  is  the  same  with  the  ancient 
cymbalum. 


CROTALUM,  an  ancient  kind  of  musical 
instrument,  found  on  medals,  in  the  hands  of  the 
priests  of  Cybele.  It  differed  from  the  sistrum, 
though  authors  frequently  confound  the  two.  It 
consisted  of  two  little  brass  plates  or  rods,  which 
were  shaken  in  the  hand,  and  in  striking  a<]^inst 
each  other  made  a  noise.  It  was  sometiitaes 
also  made  of  a  reed  split  lengthwise,  one  part 
whereof  they  struck  against  the  other;  and,  as 
this  made  a  noise  somewhat  like  that  of  a  crane's 
bill,  they  called  that  bird  crotalystria,  a  player 
on  the  crotala :  and  Aristophanes  calls  a  great 
talker  a  crotalum.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  at- 
tributes the  invention  to  the  Sicilians;  and 
forbids  the  use  of  it  to  the  Christians,  because 
of  the  indecent  motions  and  gestures  that  accom- 
pany it. 

UROTALUS,  the  rattle-snake,  in  zoology,  a 
genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  amphibia  ser- 
pentes ;  the  characters  of  which  are  these :  the 
belly  is  furnished  with  scuta,  and  the  tail  has 
both  scuta  and  scales ;  but  the  principal  charao> 
teristic  of  this  genus  is  the  rattles  at  the  end  of 
the  tail.  These  rattles  consist  of  several  articulated, 
crustaceous,  or  rather  horny  bags,  which  make 
a  considerable  rattling  noise  when  the  creature 
moves,  and  serve'  to  warn  people  of  its  ap- 
proach. There  are  five  species,  and  the  bite  of 
all  of  them  is  so  highly  poisonous,  that  it  gene- 
rally kills  in  a  short  time.  Of  these,  die  chief  is 
C.  horridus,  the  American  rattle-snake.  It 
grows  sometimes  to  the  length  of  eight  feet,  and 
weighs  between  eight  and  nine  pounds.  The 
color  of  the  head  is  brown,  and  the  eye  red ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  of  a  yellowish-brown 
color,  transversely  marked  with  irregular  bread 
black  lists.  The  rattle  is  of  a  brpwn  color^ 
composed  of  several  horny,  membraneous  cells, 
of  an  undulated  pyramidsd  figure.  These  are 
articulated  within  one  another  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  point  of  the  first  cell  reaches  as  far  as 
the  basis  of  the  protuberant  ring  of  the  third, 
and  so  on  ;  which  articulation,  being  very  loose, 
gives  liber^  to  the  parts  of  the  cells  that  are  en- 
closed within  the  outward  ring,  to  strike  against 
the  sides  of  them,  and  so  to  cause  the  rattling 
noise  which  is  heard  when  the  snake  shakes  its 
tail.  Thi/i  is  the  most  inactive  and  slow  moving 
of  all  the  snakes,  and  is  never  the  aggressor  ex- 
cept in  what  it  preys  upon.  Catesby  is  of 
opinion  that  no  remedy  is  yet  discovered  for  the 
bite  of  this  animal.  He  had  frequently  access  to 
see  Indians  bitteii  by  it,  and  always  thought  that 
those  who  recovered  were  cured  more  through 
the  force  of  nature,  or  by  reason  of  the  slightness 
of  the  bite,  than  by  the  remedies  used.  He  says^ 
the  Indians  know  their  destiny  the  moment  they 
are  bit ;  and  if  the  bite  liappens  to  be  on  any  of 
the  large  veins,  they  apply  no  remedies,  knowing 
them  to  be  entirely  useless. 

CROTCH,  n.  s.  "j      Fr.  crwf,  crotchet, 

Cro'tchet,  t;.  n.  &  n.<.  >  A  crotch  is  a  hook 
Cro'tcheted,  par^  adj.  J  or  fork.  Crotchet 
signifies,  one  of  the  notes  in  music ;  a  support  or 
prop  ;  [hooks  in  which  words  are  included] ;  an 
instrument  used  in  midwifery;  a  conceit;  a 
whim ;  an  odd  fancy.  To  crotchet  is  to  play  in 
a  measured  time  of  music ;  crotcheted  is,  marked 
by  musical  notation. 
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for  cart   and  for 


Save  elme*  aab,  and  crab  tree 
plough. 
Save  step  for  a  style  of  tKe  crotch  aad  the  bough. 

Tuaatr, 


There  is  a  traditioa  of  a  dilemma  that  Monton 
ased  to  raise  the  benevolence  to  higher  rates ;  and 
some  called  it  his  fork  and  some  his  crotch. 

BacoH*s  Henry  VI L 

As  a  good  harper  stricken  far  in  years. 

Into  whose  canning  hands  the  goat  doth  fall, 
AH  his  old  crotchett  in  his  brain  he  bears. 

Baton  his  harp  plays  ill  or  not  at  all.       Danict. 
All  the   devices  and  croicheM  of  new  inventions, 
which  crept  into  her,  tended  either  to  twitch  or  en- 
large the  ivy.  HowH. 
The  horse  smelt  him  ont,  and  presently  a  crotchet 
came  in  his  head  how  he  might  countermine  him. 

L'Eatrmge. 
A  stately  temple  shoots  within  the  skies. 
The  erotehettoi  their  cot  in  columns  rise.     Drpden. 
The  third  on  four  concordant  lines 
Prints  the  lone  crotchet,  and  the  quaver  joins ; 
Marks  the  gay  trill,  the  solemn  pause  inscribes. 
And  parts  with  bars  the  uhdulating  tribes.      Darwin, 

CROTO,  or  Croton,  in  ancient  geography, 
a  city  of  the   Brutii,   in   Italy,  bnilt  by  the 
Acheans  ;  150  stadia  to  the  north  of  Lacinium, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Metapontum.     It 
xvas  twelve  miles  in  compass  before  the  arrival 
of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy ;  but,  after  the  desolation 
produced  by  thd  war,  scarcely  half  of  it  was  in- 
habited. The  citadel,  on  one  side,  hung  over  the 
sea,  on  the  other  towards  the  land.     It  was  na- 
turally strong  from  its  situation,  but  afterwards 
walled  round.     It  was  taken  by  Dionysius,  how- 
erer,  by  stratagem,  by  means  of  the  rocks  behind 
it     Pythagoras,  after  his  long  peregrinations  in 
search  of  knowledge,  fixed  his  residence  in  this 
place,  which  some  authors  think  his  native  one, 
OT  at  least  that  of  his  parents.    Of  all  the  colo- 
nies sent  out  from  Greece,  this  alone  furnished 
succour  to  the  mother-country  when  invaded  by 
the  Persians.     By  its  avenging  arms  the  Syba- 
rites were  punished  for  their  shameful  degeneracy ; 
bat  victory  proved  fatal  to  the  conquerors,  for 
riches,   and  all  their  pernicious  consequences, 
soon  contaminated  the  purity  of  the  Croton ites. 
Long  after  the  Locrians,  who  were  less  cor- 
rupted, defeated  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Sagra, 
and  reduced  the  republic  to  distress  and  penury. 
Thii  restored  the  remaining  Crotonites  to  their 
pristine  vigor  of  mind,  and  enabled  them  to  make 
a  brave,  though  unsuccessfi^l  resistance,  when 
attacked  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.    They  suf- 
fered much  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus;  and,  by 
repeated  misfortunes,  decreased  in  strength  and 
numbers,  from  age  to  age,  down  to  that  of  Hap- 
nibal,  when  they  could  not  muster  20,000  inha- 
bitants.   This  small  population  being  incapable 
of  mannii>g  the  extensive  works  erected  in  the 
days  of  its  prosperity,  Croton  was  taken  by  the 
Carthaginfhns,  and  its  citizens  transported  to 
Locri.    The  Romans  sent  a  colony  hither  200 
years  before   Christ.    In  the  Gothic  war,  this 
city  was  conspicuous  for  its  fidelity  to  Justinian, 
and  Totila  besieged  it  long  in  vaifl. 

CaoTON,  in  modem  georrraphy,  a  river  of 
Connecticut,  which  rises  in  New  Fairfield,  and, 
running  throngh  Dutchess  county,    falls  into 


Tappan  Bay.  A  bridge  is  thrown  over  Ae  river 
three  miles  from  its  mouth,  on  the  great  road  to 
Albany.  It  is  a  solid  snbstantiai  bridge,  1400 
feet  long,  piercing  through  a  slate  hill,  and  sup- 
ported by  sixteen  stone  pillai%.  Here  is  an  ad- 
mirable view  of  Croton  Falls,  where  the  water 
precipitates  itself  between  sixty  and  seventy  feet 
perpendicular,  with  high  slate  banka^  in  some 
places  100  feet,  and  the  river  spreading  into 
three  streams,  as  it  enters  the  Hudson. 

Crotoit,  in  botany,  wild  ricinus,  a  genus  of 
the  monadelphia  orJer  and  monoecia  class  of 
plants;    natural  order    thirty-eis^hth,   tricoccs. 
Male,  CAL.   cylindrical  and  quinquedentated ; 
COR.  pentapetalous ;  the  stamina  irom   ten  to 
fifteen.  Female,  cal.  polyphyllous  ;  three  bifid 
styles :    caps,  trilocular ;  one  seed.    There  are 
twenty-one  species,  of  which  the  most  remark- 
able are,  1.  C.  aromaticum,  with  heart-shaped 
serrated  leaves,  and  an  arboresoent  stem.    The 
bark  of  the  tree  is  the  same  as  the  caecanlh 
and    eluteria,  though  these   have  been   consi- 
dered by  some  as  distinct  barks,  and  sold  in  the 
shops  as  different  productions.     It  is  a  hot, 
acrid,  aromatic  bitter,  resembling  in  appearance 
the  Peruvian  bark,  but  more  bitter  and  pungent, 
though  not  so  rouj;h  and  astringent.     It  was  first 
introduced  into  Europe  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.    2.  C.  sehifera,  the  tallow- 
tree,  with  rhomboidal  eg?-shaped  leaves,  pointed, 
smooth,  and  very  entire.    The  Chinese  make 
their  cahdles  of  it,  which  would,  doubtless,  be 
as  good  as  those  in  Europe,   if  they  knew  f^ow 
to  purify  ttieir  vegetable  tallow,  as  we  do  oor 
animal  kind,  and  to  make  their  wicks  as  well. 
3.  C.  tinctorium,    the    plant   from  which    the 
French  turnsole  is  made.    See  Turnsole,    h 
grows  naturally  in  the  south  of  France ;  is  aa 
annual  plant,  rising  about  nine  inches,  with  aa 
herbaceous  branching  stalk,  garnished  with  irre- 
gular or  rhomboidal  figured  leaves,  near  two  in- 
ches long  and  one  and  a  quarter  broad  in  their 
widest  part.    These  stand  upon  slender  foot- 
stalks near  four  inches  long.    The  flowers  are 
produced  in  short  spikes  from  the  sides  of  the 
stalks,  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  the  upper 
part  is  composed  of  male  flowers,  having  many 
stamina,  which  coalesce  at  the  bottom;  the  lower 
part  has  female  flowers,  which   have  each  a 
roundish  three-cornered  germen.  This  afterwards 
becomes  a  roundish  capsule,  with  tltree  loh<^ 
having  three  cells,  each  including  one  roundish 
seed.    It  flowers  in  July;  but,  unless  the  plants 
are  brought  forward  on  a  hot-bed,  they  do  aot 
ripen  seeds  in  this  country. 

CROTON  A,  an  ancient  city  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Calabria  Ultra,  originally  built  by 
tlie  Greeks.  It  is  seated  upon  the  month  of  the 
Essaro,  at  its  influx  into  the  gulf  of  Tarento, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  fifty  miles  east 
of  Cosenza,  and  fifteen  south-east  of  Sl  Se- 
verina. 

CROTOPHAGA,  in  ornithology,  a  genas  of 
birds  belonginer  to  the  order  of  pics  ;  riie  cha- 
racters of  which  are,  the  bill  is  thin,  compressed, 
greatly  arched,  half  oval,  and  eultrated  at  top ; 
the '  nostrils  are  rouud ;  the  tongue  flat,  and 
pointed  at  the  end ;  the  tail  consists  of  ten  fe^ 
thers ;  and  the  toes  are  placed  two  and  tvro. 
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H0  most  remarkable  »pecies  are,  1.  C.  ani, 
about  the  size  of  a  blackbird ;  the  color  of  the 
whole  bird  if)  black,  in  some  parts  glossed  with 
parple,  and  about  the  neck  faintly  tinged  with 
green  on  the  margins  ;  the  base  of  the  bill  is  fur- 
nished with  black  bristles,  which  turn  forwards ; 
the  eye-lids  have  long  hairs  like  eye-lashes ;  the 
tail  is  six  inches  long,  and  much  cuneated ;  and 
the  legs  are  black.  This  species  is  found  in 
Jamaica,  St.  Domingo,  and  other  islands  in  the 
West  Indies ;  also,  at  Cayenne,  and  other  parts 
of  South  America.  Contrary  to  all  other  birds, 
they  have  the  singularity  of  many  laying  in  the 
same  nest;  to  make  which,  they  all  unite  in 
concert,  and,  after  laying  their  eggs,  sit  on  them 
close  to  each  other  in  order  to  hatch  them,  each 
unanimously  striving  to  do  the  best  for  the  ge- 
neral good ;  and  when  the  young  are  hatched, 
the  parents,  without  reserve,  do  the  best  to  feed 
the  whole  flock.  It  generally  has  two  broods  in 
a  year,  except  accidents  happen ;  in  which  case 
it  has  been  known  to  make  three  nests.  The 
eggs  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  a  pigeon. 
of  a  sea-green  color,  spotted  at  the  ends.  Their 
food  is  various;  worms,  insects,  fruits,  and 
grain,  according  to  the  season.  2.  C.  ani  major, 
is  about  the  size  of  a  jay,  and  is  by  some  rec- 
koned only  a  variety  of  the  former,  differing 
merely  in  size. 

CROUCH,  «.  a.  &  n.  «.  ^     Yr.crochu;  Isl. 

i'Ro'ucHED,  (k(;.  (kreika;  Ger. /cou* 

Cro'uching,   ft.  t.  &  adjf  ^chen.    It  is  proba- 

Cao'ucH-BACK,  n.  t.  j  bly,  says  the  Ency. 

Met.  by  the  common  change  of  k  into  cA,  merely. 

To  crouch  signifies  to  stoop  low  ;  to  lie  with  the 

b«Ily  to  the  ground,  as  some  beasts  do ;  to  cringe ; 

to  act  servilely  ;  anciently,  to  sign  with  the  cross. 

Crouch-back  is  synonymous  with  crook-back. 

Every  one  that  is  left  in  thine  house,  shall  cetoe 
and  crouch  to  him  for  a  piece  of  silver  and  a  morsel  of 
bread.  1  80m,  ii.  26. 

I  crottch0  thee  from  elves  and  from  wightes, 
Therwiih  the  nightspel  said  he  anon  rightes 
On  foure  helves  of  the  hoos  aboute 
And  on  the  threswold  of  the  dorc  withoute. 

Chaucer.  Cant.  Talc*, 
I  cannot  crouche  nor  knele  to  such  a  wrongc^ 
To  worship  them  like  God  on  earth  alone. 
That  are  as  wolves  these  sely  lambcs  among.    Wyatt. 

Kissing  his  hondes  and  crouching  to  the  ground. 
For  other  language  had  he  none  nor  speech. 

<  Spenur.  Faerie  Queene. 

At  his  heels, 
Lcasht  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,  and  fire. 
Crouch  for  employment,  Shahspeare.  Henry  V. 

The  crowching  client,  with  low*  bended  knee. 
And  manie  worships  and  faire  flatterie, 
Telia  on  his  tale  as  smoothly  as  him  list. 
But  still  the  lawyer's  eye  squints  on  his  fist.       Hall, 

They  fawn  and  crmi^  to  men  of  parts,  whom  they 
cannot  ruin  ;  quote  them  when  they  are  present ;  and, 
when  they  arc  absent,  steal  their  jests.  Dryden, 

Too  well  the  vigour  of  that  arm  they  know  ; 
They  lick  the  dust,  and  crouch  beneath  their  fatal  foe. 

Id. 

When  lo !  the  self-same  lion  from  his  ci^e 
Flies  to  devour  him,  fami<<hed  into  rage. 
fie  flies,  but  viewing  in  his  purposed  prey 
The  man,  his  healer,  pauses  on  his  way. 


And,  softened  by  remembrance  nto  tweet 

And  kind  compoaure,  crouchet  at  his  feet.       Cowptr, 

He  knsfw  himself  a  villain — but  he  deemed 
The  rest  no  better  than  the  thing  he  seemed,  * 
And  scorned  the  best  as  hypocrites  who  hid 
Those  deeds  the  bolder  spirits  plainly  did. 
He  knew  himself  detested,  but  he  knew 
The  hearts  that  loathed   him,  crouched  and  dreaded 
toe.  Byron.  Cormir* 

CROUP,  n.  1.  Fr.  croupe.  The  rump  of  a 
fowl ;  the  buttocks  of  a  horse^    See  Crupper. 

The  carter  thakketh  his  hors  upon  the  croupe. 

Chaucer.  Cant.  Taiee, 
Away  thou  heedless  boy !  prepare  the  spear : 
Now  is  thy  time,  to  perish,  or  display 
The  skill  tKat  yet  may  check  his  mad  career. 
With  well-timed  croup  the  nimble  coursers  veer ; 
On  foams  the  bull,  but  not  unscotched  he  goes  ; 
Streams  from  his  flank  the  crimson  torrent  clear. 

Byron.  ChUde  Harold 

CROUPA'DES,  n.  s.  From  croup.  Higher 
leaps  than  those  of  corveto,  that  keep  the  fore 
ana  hind  quarters  of  the  horse  in  an  equal  height, 
so  that  he  trusses  his  legs  under  his  oelly  with- 
outyerking. 

CROUSAZ  (John  Peter  de),  a  learned  philo* 
sopher  and  mathematician,  born  in  1663.  Hav- 
ing made  great  progress  in  the  mathematics  and 
the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes,  he  travelled  to 
Geneva,  Holland,  and  France ;  was  successively 
professor  in  several  universities,  and  at  length 
was  chosen  governor  to  prince  Frederick,  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  nephew  to  the  king  of  Sweden. 
He  wrote  many  works ;  the  most  esteemed  of 
which  are,  l.ihis  Logic,  in  six  vols.  Bvo.  in 
1741.  2.  A  Treatise  on  Beauty.  3.  A  Treatise 
on  the  Education  of  Children,  two  vols.  1 2mo. 
4.  Several  Treatises  on  Philosophical  and  Ma- 
thematical Subjects,  &c.  He  died  at  Lausanne 
in  1748. 

CROUTE,  Sour  Croute,  or  Kroute, 
saur  kraut,  German,  i.  e.  sour  herb ;  a  preparation 
of  cabbage,  which  has  been  found  ot  sovereign 
efficacy  as  a  preservative  from  the  sea-scurvy  in 
long  voyages.  The  process  for  making  it  is  as 
follows:  the  soundest  and  most  solid  cabbages 
are  selected,  and  cut  very  small,  commonly  with 
an  instrument  made  for  this  purpose,  resembling 
the  plaia  for  slicing  cucumbers.  A  knife  is 
used  when  the  preparation  is  made  with  great 
nicety.  The  cabbage,  thus  minced,  is  put  into 
a  barrel,  in  layers,  hand  high,  and  over  each  is 
strewed  a  handful  of  salt  and  carraway-seeds ;  in 
this  manner  it  is  rammed  down  with  a  rammer 
stratum  super  stratum,  till  the  barrel  be  full, 
when  a  cover  is  put  over  it,  and  pressed  down 
with  a  heavy  weight.  After  standing  some  time 
in  this  state  it  begins  to  ferment,  and  it  is  not 
till  the  fermentation  has  entirely  subsided,  that 
the  head  is  fttted  to  it,  and  the  barrel  is  finally 
shut  up  and  preserved  for  use.  There  is  not  a 
drop  of  vinegar  employed  in  this  preparation. 

CROW,  V.  n.  k.n.t.-\     Goth,  krvkjan  ;  Ger. 

Cro'wing,  n.«.  f  fcracAen;  Ang.-Saxon, 

Crows-feet,  n.  «.       i  crawan  ;  for  the  verb. 

Crow-keeper,  n.  s.  J  For  the  noun.  Per. 
kro  ;  Swed.  kraka ;  Ang.-Sax.  crawe ;  Latin, 
corvus ;  copaf .  To  crow  is,  to  make  the  noise 
which  a  cock  makes  for  the  purpose  of  expi^s- 
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ing  pleasure  or  defiance;  to  vaunt ;  to  bluster  ; 
to  swagger ;  to  express  triumph  over.  Crow  is, 
a  large  black  bird,  that  feeds  on  carcases.  See 
CoRvirs ;  the  voice  of  the  cock ;  a  bar  of  iron 
with  a  beak,  used  as  a  lever.  To  pluck  a  crow 
with,  is  a  trivial  expression,  wljich  means,  to 
have  a  dispute  with ;  to  reprimand  for  some  of- 
fence. It  is  generally  used  with  reference  to 
trifling  subjects.  Crows'-feet  are,  the  wrinkles 
which  old  age  produces  under  the  eyes.  A  crow- 
keeper  is,  a  scare-«row. 

When  that  the  firete  cock  hath  cr<we,  anon 
Up  rist  this  jolly  lover  Absdlon. 

Chaucer.  Cant.  Tales. 
Wei  sikerer  was  hit  crowing  in  his  loge. 
Than  is  a  dok  or  any  abbey  orloge.  Id. 

As  blake  he  lay  as  any  cole  or  crow. 
So  was  the  blood  yronnen  in  his  face.  ld» 

So  longe  mote  ye  liven,  and  all  proude. 
Till  crowu-feeU  growin  under  your  eie. 

Id.   Troiltu  and  Creseide. 
I  am  not  he,  such  eloquence  to  host. 
To  make  the  crow  in  singing,  as  the  swanne. 

WyaU 
"     And  now  the  crowing  cocke,  and  now  the  owle^ 
Lowd  shriklng ;  him  afflicted  to  the  very  sowle. 

Spenser,   Faerie  Queen^. 
That  fellow  handles  his  bow  like  a  crowkeeper. 

ShakMpeare. 
But  even  then  the  morning  cock  crew  loud. 

Id.  Hamlet. 

The  erowg  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway  air. 

Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles.  Id.     King  Lear. 

Diogenes  callejd  an  ill  physician,  cock.        Why? 

saith  he.     Diogenes  answered.  Because  when  you 

erow,  men  use  to  rise.  Bacon, 

Resolve,  before  we  go 

That  you  and  I  must  pull  a  crow,        Hudibrae. 

li  you  dispute,  we  must  even  pluck  a  crow  about  it. 

L' Estrange. 
To  crows  he  like  imperial  grace  affords. 
And  choughs  and  daws,  and  such  republick  birds. 

Dryden, 
Within  this  homestead  lived,  without  a  peer 
For  crowing  loud,  the  noble  Chanticleer, 
So  hight  her  cock.  Id.  Fables. 

>  The  crow  is  used  as  a  lever  to  lift  up  the  ends  of 
great  heavy  timber,  and  then  they  thrust  the  claws 
between  the  ground  and  the  timber ;  and  laying  some 
stuff  behind  the  crow,  they  draw  the  other  end  of  the 
shank  backwards,  and  so  raise  the  timber. 

Moxon's  Mechanical  Exercises. 

Selby  is  crowing,  and,  though  always  defeated  bJ 
his  wife,  still  crowing  on.  Ric^rdson, 

How  lonely  every  freebom  creature  broods  '.  . 

The  sweetest  song-birds  nestle  in  a  pair  ; 
The  eagle  soars  alone  \  the  gull  and  crow 
Flock  o'er  the  carrion,  just  as  mortals  do. 

'Byron.  Don  Juan, 

CROWD,  V.  a.  ^n.t.\^      Welsh  crwth.     A 
Cro'wder,  n.  t.  S  fiddle;  a  fiddler. 

Hark  how  the  minstrels  'gin  to  shrill  aloud 
Their  merry  munick  that  resounds  from  far. 
The  pipe,  die  tabor,  and  the  ticmbiing  crottd. 
That  well  agree  withouten  breach  or  jar. 

Spenser's  Epith. 

Chevy-chase  sung  by  a  blind  crowder.        Sidney^ 

Fidler^,  crowd  on,  crowd  on;  let   no  man    lay  a 

block  in  your  way  Massinger, 


His  fiddle  is  your  proper  purcfaaae. 
Won  in  the  service  of  the  churches  ; 
And  by  your  doom  must  be  allowed 
To  be,  or  be  no  more,  a  crowd.  HuHbm. 

Crowd,  v.  a.,  v. «.,  hn.i.\    Ang.-Sax.cnith; 
Cro'wding,  ft.  I  }  Dutch     knyden. 

To  thrust  in  confusedly ;,  to  press  into  an  incon- 
venient space;  to  incunber  by  multitudes;  to 
tlirong  together  without  order ;  to  thmst  amon» 
a  multitude.  To  crowd  sail,  is  to 'hoist  as  much 
sail  as  possible;  to  hurry  on.  A  crowd  is, a 
promiscuous  multitude,  or  medley  of  any  thing; 
the  vulgar ;  the  popuhice. 

A  rude  disordered  routhe.ilid  espy 
Of  men  and  women,  that  most  spitefnlW 
Did  one  another  throng,  and  croiwd  so  sore. 
That  his  kind  eye  in  pity  wept  therefore.  Iknt$. 

-Thus  Love  persuades,  and  all  the  crmei  of  oca 
That  stands  around  doth  make  a  monnacing.     li. 

The  time  misordered,  doth  in  common  sense 
Crowd  us  and  crush  us  to  this  monstrous  fonn. 
To  hold  our  safety  up.  ShaA^feare.  Uemjf  IV. 

A  mighty  man,  had  not  some  cunning  sia 
Amidst  so  many  virtues  crowded  in. 

Cowley's  DmidiU^ 
They  follow  their  undaunted  king  ; 
Crowd  through  their  gates ;  and,  in  the  fields  of  lijh. 
The  shocking  squadrons  meet  in  mortal  fight. 

Dryden*  s  Firp. 
He  went  not  with  the  crowd  to  see  a  shrine. 
But  fed  us  by  the  way  with  food  divine.     Id.  FtMa^ 

How  short  is  life !     Why  will  vain  couitient  toU. 

And  crowd  a  vainer  monarah  for  a  smile  ?    Grtmiu. 

He  could  then  compare  the  confusion  of  a  mal> 

tude  to  that  confusion  he  had  observed  in  the  Icaros 

sea,  dashing  and  breaking  among  its  crowd  of  i^ss:*- 

?^. 

A  mind  which  is  ever  crowding  its  memory  vi^ 

things  which  it  learns,  may  cramp  the  iavention  irs^H. 

Trees  produced  without  culture,  here  str^Icf 
or  single,  and  there  crowding  into  little  grove  as^ 
bowers.  Bm 

'Tis  morning  ;  and  the  sun,  with  rnddy  orb 
Ascending,  fires  the'  horizon  ;  while  the  doods. 
That  crowd  away  before  the  driving  wind. 
More  ardent  as  the  disk  emerges  more. 
Resemble  most  some  city  in  a  blasr. 
Seen  through  the  leafless  wood. 

Imperious  man,  who  rales  the  bestial  < 
Of  language,  reason,  and  reflection  proud. 
With  brow  erect  who  scorns  this  earthy  sod. 
And  styles  himself  the  image  of  his  God.      JDannt, 

Amidst  the  barren  sand  and  rocks  so  radc 
She  and  her  wave-worn  love  had  made  ihar  bower. 

Where  nought  upon  their  passion  could  iatnde. 
And  all  the  stars  that  crowded  the  Une  space. 
Saw  nothing  happier  than  her  glowing  face. 

Byrvm.  DmJmK. 

A  crowd  of  shivering  slaves  of  every  natioB, 
And  age,  and  sex,  were  in  the  market  ranged.      /^ 

CRCyVVFLOWER,  n.  s.  From  Cfow  ari 
flower.    A  species  of  campion. 

Fantastick  gariands  did  she  make 

Of  crow-Jhwers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  psrpiei. 
SWAtnws.  /r«9ik. 

CRO' WFOOT,  n. «.  From  crow  and  foot ;  la 
Lat.  ranunculus  A  flower ;  the  butter-flover, 
or  butter-cup. 


C«m^w. 
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Crowfoot,  si.  s.  From  crow  and  foot.  A. 
caltrop,  or  piece  of  iron  with  four  points,  two, 
three,  or  four  inches  long ;  so  that  wnatever  way 
it  falls,  one  point  is  up.  It  is  used  in  war  for 
iucommoding  the  cavalry. 

Crowfoot.    See  Ranunculus. 

Crowfoot,  on  ship-board,  a  complication  of 
small  cords  spreading  out  fi^m  a  long  block, 
like  the  smaller  parts  which  extend  from  the 
back-bone  of  a  herring.  It  is  used  to  suspend 
the  awnings ;  or  to  keep  the  top-sails  from  stri- 
king violently,  and  fretting  against  the  tops. 

C ROWLAND,  a  small  town  of  Lincolnshire, 
sealed  in  the  fens>  and  having  formerly  a  market 
of  some  note.  It  consists  of  four  streets,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  water-courses,  and  con- 
nected by  a  curious  bridge,  formed  of  three 
segments  of  a  circle,  meeting  in  a  point  at  the 
top,  but  so  steep  that  only  foot-passengers  can 
pass  over ;  horses  and  carriages  go  underneath. 
On  the  south-west  wing,  which  faces  the  London 
road,  is  an  image  of  king  Etbelbald,  in  a  sitting 
posture,  having  a  crown  fleury  on  the  head,  and 
a  globe  in  the  right  hand.  Its  chief  trade  is  in 
fish  and  wild  ducks,  which  are  in  great  plenty  in 
the  adjacent  marshes. 

The  history  of  this  place  is  involved  in  that  of 
its  far-famed  abbey.  It  appears,  from  a  charter 
of  Ethelbald,  that  the  lanos  belonging  to  the 
abbey  comprehended  '  the  whole  island  of 
Croyland,  tormed  by  the  four  waters  of  Shep- 
isheu  on  the  east,  Nene  on  the  west,  Southee 
on  the  south,  and  Asendyk  on  the  north ;  in 
length  four  leagues,  in  breadth  three,  with  the 
marshes  adjoining  on  both  sides  the  Weland ; 
pkrt  of  which,  to  the  north,  called  Goggisland,  is 
two  leagues  long  from  Croyland  bridge  to  As- 
path,  and  one  league  broad  from  the  Weland 
south  to  Apenhall,  and  another  part  of  the  marsh 
soutli  of  tne  Weland,  two  leagues  long,  from 
Croyland  bridge  to  South  Lake;  and  two 
leagues  broad  from  the  Weland  to  Fynset,  with 
fishery  in  the  waters  of  Nene  and  Weland.' 
This  charter  is  dated  A.D.  716,  and  witnessed 
by  Brithwald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  Win- 
fred,  archbishop  of  the  Mercians;  Iiigwald, 
bishop  of  London ;  Aldwin,  bishop  of  Litchfield; 
Tobias,  bishop  of  Rochester;  Ethelred,  abbot  of 
Bardney ;  Egbert,  abbot  of  Medeshamsied ; 
Egga,  earl  of  Lincoln;  Lurie,  earl  of  Leicester, 
&c.  8lc.  The  monarch  further  gave  towards  the 
building  of  the  monastery  £300  in  silver,  and 
£lOO  a-year  for  ten  years  to  come ;  he  aUo  au- 
thorised the  monks  to  build,  or  enclose,  a  town 
for  their  own  use,  with  a  right  of  common  for 
themselves  and  their  servants. 

The  monastery  was  dedicated  to  the  honor  of 
St.  Mary,  St.  Bartholomew,  and  St.  Guthlac, 
who,  '  by  divine  guidance,  came  in  a  boat  to 
one  of  those  solitary  desart  islands,  called  Cru- 
lande;  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day;  and  in  an 
hollow,  on  the  side  of  an  heap  of  turf,  built 
himself  a  hut  in  the  days  of  Conrad,  king  of 
Mercia,  when  the  Britons  gave*  their  inveterate 
enemies,  the  Saxons,  all  the  trouble  they  could.' 
(Gough's  History  and  Antiquities  of  Croyland). 
In  the  year  870  the  Danes  burned  the  monas- 
terjy  and  murdered  the  religious;  it  was,  how- 

r,  refounded  in  the  year  948  by  king  Edred, 
Vol.  VI. 


out  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  year 
1091.  It  was  rebuilt  in  the  year  1112  by  li. 
beral  contributions,  and  burnt  and  rebuilt  again 
between  the  years  1142  and  1170.  About  the 
year  1720  the  roof  of  the  abbey-church  fell  in, 
and  was  found  to  consist  of  Irish  oak,  finely 
carved  and  gilt ;  pieces  of  which  are  to  be  found 
in  almost  every  house  in  Crowland.  The  ve- 
nerable remains  of  this  once  celebrated  abbey 
are  extremely  magnificent,  and  consist  chiefly 
of  a  portion  of  the  conventual  church,  which  is 
highly  interesting  to  the  architect  and  antiquary. 
The  choir,  central  tower,  transepts,  and  the  whole 
of  the  east  end  are  down ;  what  portions  are 
found  standing,  are  the  skeletons  of  the  nave, 
with  parts  of  the  south  and  north  aisles;  the  latter 
of  which  is  covered  over,  pewed,  and  fitted  up 
as  [the  parish-church.  This  edifice  was  made  a 
garrison  during  the  civil  wars.  Over  the  west 
gate  are  images  of  several  kings  and  abbots ;  and 
among  the  rest  of  St.  Guthlac,  with  a  whip  and 
knife,  his  usual  symbols,  and  St.  Bartholomew, 
with  a  knife. 

Crowland  is  seven  miles  from  Spalding,  twelve 
N.N.E.  of  Peterborough,  and  ninety-three 
north  by  west  of  London. 


CROWN,  n.  «.  &  V,  a. 
Crowner,  n.  1. 

CROWN-GLiLSS,n.  t. 

Crown-less,  adj. 
Crowk-port,  n,  s. 
Crown-seal,  n.s. 
Crown-thistle,  n.  s. 
Crown-wheel,  n.  t. 
Crown-works,  n.  j. 


Goth.  krona ; 
Dut.  kroone ;  Fr. 
couronne ;  Lat.  co- 
rona, *  Anciently 
>>written  chorona,' 
says  Selden,  'and 
made  Latin  from 
XopMvoc,  which  they 
civile  (derive)  from 


%opoc  or  xofxvrat.  i.  e.  the  dancers  or  singers, 
and  number  of  the  solemnising  sacrificers  ;*  and 
perhaps  this  from  n^no?  Hebrew,  to  dance  around 
or  in  circles.  The  primitive  idea  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  something  surrounding  the  head. 
'  The  antientest  mention  of  a  royal  crown,*  con- 
tinues the  above  learned  writer, '  is  in  the  holy 
story,  in  that  of  the  Amalekites  bringing  Saurs 
crown  to  David.'  It  was  in  the  East  more  com- 
monly a  fillet  circling  the  head,  he  adds.  A 
diadem,  the  type  of  imperial,  regal,  or  papal 
dignity;  the  authority  ot  a  king:  as  a  verb,  to 
invest  with  a  diadem,  or  with  such  dignity ;  also 
the  top  or  upper  part  of  the  head,  or  of  a  moun- 
tain ;  the  upper  part  of  the  hat ;  a  piece  of 
money  bearing  royal  ensignia ;  and,  metaphori- 
cally, honor,  rewaird,  dignity  in  general ;  to  con- 
fer honor  or  dignity ;  to  complete,  perfect,  or 
praise.  Crownet  is  the  same  with  Coronet, 
which  see.  Crowner  is  a  perfection,  the  old 
word  for  coroner,  and  still  m  use  among  the 
vulgar ;  and  is  also  used  by  Shakspeare  for  the 
chief  end  or  purpose;  see  the  extract.  The  com- 
pounds denote  severally;  something  large,  su- 
perior, or  excellent  of  their  kind.. 

Now  they  do  it  to  obtain  a  corruptible  erown,  but 
we  an  incorruptible.  1  Car,  ix.  2.5. 

A  seyn  Stevenes  day  a  non  \>e  croune  vont    he 

here.  Robert  </  GUmcetter, 

Thou  has  maad  him  a  little  leese  than  aungelia, 

thou   hast  croumed  him  with  glorie  and  onour,  and 

thou  hast  orde3rned  hym  on  the  woxkis  of  thin  hondis. 

Widif,  Bbrewit2, 

2X 
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And  cofcmed  vere  as  kyngif , 
With  croums  wrought  full  of  lotynge*. 

Chaucer.   The  Hotue  of  Fame. 
0  pale  is  whilom  crowne  of  hoasis  al ! 

Id.  TroUm  and  Creteide. 

Witmtese  the  gnltletse  blood  poard  o£f  on  gitonnd. 
The  crowned  oStai  slain,  the  slayer  cromned. 

Spenser.  Faerie  Qveene. 

And  like  a  Persian  mitre  on  her  hed 
Shee  wore,  with  crownet  and  ouches  garnished.     Id. 
The  wyfe  came  jet. 
And  with  her  fete. 

She  holpe  to  kepe  him  downe. 
And  with  her  rocke 
Many  a  knocke 

She  gave  him  on  the  crotime. 

Sir  T.  More. 

The  kings  of  England  before  his  (Sdward  T.)  time, 
used  to  wear  their  crown  upon  all  solemn  feast  dayes  : 
•  he  first  .omitted  that  costome,  saying  merrily  that 
crowm  do  rath^  onerate  than  honour  princes. 

Cainden'i  Remaim. 

If  thou  be  a  king  where  is  thy  crown  T 
— ^My  croim  is  in  my  heart,  not  in  my  head  . 
My  erown  is  called  content : 
A  erown  it  is  that  seldom  kings  enjoy.    Shakepeare. 

Upon  my  head  they  placed  a  fruitless  erown. 
And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe. 
Thence  to  be  wrenched  with  an  unlineal  hand, 
No  soir  of  mine  succeeding.  Id,  Ma<Aeth, 

For  within  the  hollow  erown. 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king. 
Keeps  death  hif  court ;  and  there  the  anticksits. 
Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp. 

Id.  Richard  II. 
Ill  have  this  erown  of  mine  cut  from  my  shoulders. 
Before  111  see  thecrotm  so  foul  misplaced. 

Id.  BkhafdIII. 
Upon  the  erown  o*  th'  cliff,  what  thing  was  that 
Which  parted  from  you  ?  Id.  King  Lear, 

In  his  livery 
Walked  crowns  and  crownets ;  realms  and  islands  were 
As  plates^dropped  from  his  pocket. 

Id.  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
Oh,  this  false  soul  of  Egypt !  this  gay  charm  ! 
Whose  eye  becked  forth  my  wars,  and  cidled  them 

home; 
Whose  bosom  was  my  erownet^  my  chief  end  ; 
Idkc  a  right  gipsy  hath,  at  fast  and  loose. 
Beguiled  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss.        Shakspeare, 
She  shall  be,  to  the  happiness  of  England, 
An  aged  princess ;  many  days  shall  see  her. 
And  yet  no  day  without  a  deed  to  crown  it.         Id, 
Trust  not  to  your  servants  who  may  misinform  yon, 
by  which  perhaps  they  may  gain  a  few  otnom. 


He  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  a  vexy  fine 
gentleman,  and  a  most  accomplished  courtier  *,  and 
after  having  spent  in  a  vexy  jovial  life  above  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  which,  upon  a  strict  com- 
putation,  he  received  from  the  crown,  he  left  not  a 
bouse,  nor  acre  of  land,  to  be  remembered  by. 

Clarendon, 

The  lasting  and  crowning  privilege,  or  rather  pro- 
perty, of  friendship,  is  constancy.  Sooth. 

But  he  that  can  eat  beef,  and  feed  o&  bread  which 
is  so  brown. 
May  satisfy  his  appetite,  and  owe  no  man  a  crown. 

Black  he  stood  as  night ; 
Fierce  as  ten  furies  -,  terrible  as  hell ; 
And  shook  a  deadly  dart.    What  seemed  his  head 
The  likeness  of  a  kii^ly  croion  had  on.  MiUan. 


An  oor,ee  of  silver,  whether  in  penee,  gioats,  or 
erown  pieces,  stivers,  or  ducatoons,  or  in  bullion,  is, 
and  eternally  wi^  be,  of  equal  value  to  ainocher  ounce 
of  silver.  Iccfe. 

Let  merit  crowiw,  and  justice  laurels  give. 
But  let  me  hs|>py  1^  your  pity  live.         Dryden't  Ep. 

All  these  a  milk-white  honeycomb  sorroond. 
Which  in  the  midst  the  oonntiy  banquet  ertwnei. 

DryinL 

While  his  head  was  woi^ing  upon  this  thought,  the 
toy  took  him  in  the  crown  to  send  for  the  songster. 

VEetreegc 
Behold  !  if  fortune  or  a  mistress  frowns. 
Some  plunge  in  business,  others  shave  Aeir  crwwM. 

Pope. 

I  once  opened  a  remarkable  atheroma ;  it  was  abimt 

as  big  as  the  eroiM  of  a  man*s  hat,  and  Uy  nndenitatli 

the  pectoral  muscle.  Sharp**  -Smrgery. 

To  conclude,  my  lords,  if  ministers  thus  perserere 
in  mbadvising  the  king,  I  will  not  say  that  they  ran 
aliei\ate  the  affections  of  his  subjects  firom  the  cram, 
but  I  afiirm  they  will  make  the  erown  not  wonh  his 
wearing.*  Lord  Ch%than. 

They  consider  themselves  as  emancipated  bom 
obedience,  and  as  being  no  longer  the  subjects  of  de 
British  crown.  They  leave  us  no  choice  but  of  yield- 
ing or  conquering,  of  resigning  our  dominion,  or  maie- 
taining  it  by  force.  Johm$m» 

King  was  a  name  too  proud  for  man  to  wear 
With  modesty  and^neekness  ;  and  the  cmsn. 
So  dazzling  in  their  eyes  who  set  it  on. 
Was  sure  to  intoxicate  the  brows  it  bound.      Cewper. 

The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels 
Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine, 

Whose  breast  of  waters  broadly  swells 
Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine. 

And  hills  all  rich  with  blossomed  treeg. 
And  fields  which  promise  com  and  wine. 
And  scattered  cities  crowning  these.  Bgrm. 

The  Kiobe  of  nations !  there  she  (Borne)  stands 
Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  woe ; 

An  empty  urn,  within  her  withered  hands. 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scattered  long  ago. 

Id,  ChOde  BertU. 

Crown  is  also  used  to  signiiy  tke  i 
and  dignity  of  a  king.  The  crown  or 
according  to  Sir  William  Blackstone,  is,  by 
common  law,  and  constitutional  custom,  here- 
ditary, and  this  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself; 
but  the  right  of  inheritance  may,  from  time  to 
time,  be '  changed  or  limited  by  act  of  pariia- 
ment,  under  which  limitations  the  crown  still 
continues  hereditary.    See  Succession. 

Crown  Office,  an  office  belonging  to  ibe 
court  of  king's  bench,  of  which  the  king's  coro- 
ner, or  attorney,  is  commonly  master.  In  this 
office,  the  attorney-general  and  cleik  of  tbe 
crown  severally  exhibit  informations  for  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  at  common  law,  as  in  the 
case  of  batteries,  conspiracies,  libeUhig,  &c,  <n 
which  the  offiendier  is  liable  to  pay  a  fine  to  tfce 
king. 

Crown,  Pi.E4S  of  the.  See  Auulionncxt, 
and  Plea. 

Crown,  in  commerce,  b  a  general  name  for 
coins,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  of  or  near  the 
value  of  five  shillings  sterling.  In  its  litnited 
sense,  crown  is  only  applicable  to  the  British 
coin  of  that  name,  ifniich  is  worth  5t^  and  eqm- . 
Talent  to  six  livres  Frendi  money ;  but,  io  its 
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exteosiTe  sense,  it  takes  in  sevezal  others;  as  the 
French  ecu,  which  we  call  the  French  crown, 
struck  in  1641,  for  sixty  sols,  or  three  livres ; 
also,  the  patagon,  dollar,  dncatoon,  rix-doUar, 
fnd  piece  of  eight 

Cbown,  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense,  is  used  for 
the  clerical  tonsure,  the  marii  of  the  Romish  ec- 
denasdcs.  This  is  a  little  circle  of  hair  shaved 
off  irom  the  crown  of  the  head,  more  or  less 
broad,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  orders  re- 
ceived. That  of  a  mere  clerk  is  the  smallest ; 
that  of  priests  uid  monks  die  largest.  The  de* 
rical  crown  was  anciently  a  round  list  of  hair 
shaved  off  around  the  head,  representing  a  real 
crown ;  this  is  easily  observable  in  several  an- 
cient statues,  &c.  The  religious  of  St.  Dominic 
and  St.  Francis  still  retain  it. 

CftowNs,  Ancibkt.  The  first  crowns  were 
no  more  than  a  bandelet  drawn  round  the  head, 
and  tied  behind,  as  we  still  see  it  represented  on 
medals  round  the.  heads  of  Jupiter,  the  Ptole- 
mies, and  the  kings  of  Syria.  See  our  article 
Coronation.  A^erwards  they  consisted  of  two 
bandelets;  by  dejpees  they  took  branches  of 
trees  of  divers  kinds;  at  length  they  added 
flowers;  insomuch  that,  Claudius  Satuminus 
says,  there  was  not  any  plant  whereof  crowns 
had  not  been  made.  The  Roman  emperors  had 
four  kinds  of  crowns,  still  seen  on  medals,  viz. 
a  crown  of  laurel,  a  radial  or  radiating  crown,  a 
crown  adorned  with  pearls  and  precious  stones, 
and  the  fourth  a  kind  of  bonnet,  or  cap,  some- 
thing like  the  mortier.  The  Romans  had  also 
various  kinds  of  crowns,  which  they  distributed 
as  rewards  of  merit,  which  were  considered  as 
marics  of  nobility  to  the  wearers;  and,  upon 
competitions  with  rivals  for  rank  and^  dignities, 
often  determined  the  preference  in  their  &yor. 

Crowks,  Modren,    See  Hkralprt,  . 

CROWNE  (John),  a  celebrated  dramatic 
writer,  bom  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  his  father 
'was  a  minister.  Impatient  of  the  restraint  under 
which  he  had  been  educated,  he  came  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  reduced  to  enter  into  the 
service  of  an  old  lady.  He  then  had  recourse 
to  bis  pen,  which  quickiy  procured  him  favor  at 
court ;  but  this  kind  of  subsistence  proving  pre- 
carious, he  ventured  to  solicit  Charles  II.  for 
some  establishment  Charles  promised  to  pro- 
vide for  him ;  insisted,  however,  first  on  having 
another  comedy;  and  suggested  to  him  the  plan 
of  a  Spanish  play,  from  which  Crowne  pro- 
duced the  comedy  of  Sir  Courtly  Nice;  but  the 
sudden  death  of  the  king,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
rehearsal,  disappointed  his  hopes.  He  died 
aboat  1703,  sad  left  seventeen  tragedies  and  co- 
medies, a  romance  called  Pandion  and  Amphi- 
geria^and  a  burlesque  poem, 'DaBneids,  partly 
imitated  from  Boileau's  Lutrin.  His  merit  lay 
chiefly  in  his  comedies.  Dryden  was  jealous  of 
him,  and  used  to  compliment  him  when  any  of 
his  pieces  failed. 

CROW-NET,  an  invention  fbr  catching  wild 
fowl  in  winter,  which  maybe  used  in  the  day-time. 
It  is  made  of  a  fine  pack-thread ;  the  meshes 
shoald  be  two  inches  wide,  the  length  about  ten 
yards,  and  the  depth  three ;  it  must  be  verged  on 
the  side  with  gooa  strong  cord,  and  stretched  out 
very  stiff  on  long  poles  prepared  for  that  pur- 


pose. At  the  proper  place,  open  it,  and  lay  it 
out  at  it3  full  length  and  breadth;  then  fasten  the 
lower  end  of  it  all  along  the  ground,  so  as  only 
to  move  it  up  and  down ;  the  upper,  end  of  the 
net  must  stand  extended  pn  the  long  cord; 
the  further  end  thereof  being  staked  first -to  the 
earth  by  a  strong  cord  about  five  yards  from,  the 
net.  Place  this  cord  in  an  even  line  wiUi  the 
lower  edge  of  the  net  The  other,  end  must  be 
aft  least  twenty-five  yards  distant  to  reach  into 
some  natural  or  artificial  shelter,  where  one  may 
lie  concealed  from  the  fowl,  otherwise  no  success 
can  be  expected.  The  net  must  be  placed  in 
such  exact  order  that  it  may  give  way*  to  play  on 
the  fowl  on  the  least  pull  of  the  cord,  which  must 
be  done  smartly  lest  the  fowl  should  escape. 
This  net  may  be  used  for  pigeons,  crows,  or  other 
birds,  on  corn-fields  newly  sown ;  also  in  stubble- 
fields  provided  the  stubble  conceal  the  net 
from  the  birds. 

CROWNING,  in  architecture,  is  understood, 
in  the  general,  of  any  thing  that  tenninates  or 
finishes  a  member  or  decoration.  Thus,  a  cor- 
niche,  a  pediment, &c.  are  called  crownings:  the 
abacus  is  said  to  crown  the  capital;  and  any 
moulding  is  said  to  be  crowned  when  it  has  a  fil- 
let over  it ;  and  a  niche  is  crowned  when  it  is 
covered  with  a  capital. 

Crowning,  in  sea-language,  denotes  the 
finishing  part  of  a  knot  made  at  the  end  of «  rope. 
It  is  performed  by  interweaving  the  ends  of  the 
different  stands  artfully  amongst  each  other,  so  as 
they  may  not  become  loosened  or  untwisted. 
They  are  usefiil  in  all  kind  of  stoppers. 

CROWN-POINT,  a  township  of  New  York,  in 
Clinton  county,  so  called  horn  the  celebrated  for- 
tress in  it,  which  was  garrisoned  by  British 
troops,  firom  the  time  of  its  reduction  by  general 
^Amherst  in  1759,  till  the  late  revolution.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Americans  on  the  14tJ»  of  May, 
1775,  and  retaken  by  the  British  the  year  after. 
The  point  upon  which  it  was  erected  by  the 
French,  inl  731 ,  extends  north  into  lake  Cham  plain. 

CROWTH,  or  Cbuth,  a  kind  of  musical  in- 
strument anciently  in  use  among  the  common 
people  of  Wales. 

CRO'WTOE,  n.  s.  From  crow  and  toe.  A 
plant. 

Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies. 

The  tufted  erow-toe,  and  pale  jessamine.       MiUon. 

CROXALL  (Samuel),  an  ingenious  English 
divine,  bom  at  Walton-upon-Thames,  in  Surry, 
and  educated  at  St.  John  s  College,  Cambridge. 
While  at  the  University  he  wrote  The  Fair  Cir- 
cassian, a  licentious  imitation  of  Solomon's  Song, 
On  entering  into  orders  he  obtained  the  living  of 
Hampton  in  Middlesex,  with  several  preferments 
in  Hereford  Cathedral;  and  afterwards  the  united 
parishes  of  St.  Mary  Somerset,  and  St.  Mary 
Mounthaw,  in  London ;  both  which  he  held  till  his 
death  in  17^1.  He  was  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
king  George  II.  He  published  Scripture  Poli- 
tics^ and  various  poems  and  translations,  with 
an  entire  English  edition  of  Esop*s  Fables.  He 
was  a  zealous  whig. 

CROYDEN,  a  township  of  New  Hampshire, 
in  Cheshire  county,  adjoining  Cornish,  and  about 
•  eighteen  miles  north-e;»t  of  Chariestown .  It  was 
incorporated  in  1763. 
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*  CROYDON,  a  town  of  England,  in  Surry, 
near  the  head  of  the  river  Wandle.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  hills,  and  was  formerly  a  seat  of 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  has  a  large 
handsome  church,  an  hospital,  and  a  free  school. 
The  trade  of  this  town  is  considerably  increased 
by  {neans  of  a  canal  which  communicates  with 
the  Grand  Surry,  previously  to  its  falling  into  the 
Thames,  and,.by  an  iron  railway,  from  Wands- 
worth to  Croydon,  thence  extending  forward  to 
Mersham,  near  Reigate.  The  archbishop's  pa- 
lace was  sold  by  act  of  parliament,  in  1780,  and 


Lat.  crtdT,  cmctf •    Te 

pat  to  death  by  nailing 
on  a  Cross,  which  see. 
yThe  instrument  or  cross 
on  which  the  pencm  cru- 
cified generally  our  Sa- 


CRU'CIFY,  V,  a. 
Cau'cfFix,  n.  f. 
Cau'ciFixioNyfi.s. 

■   Cru'cIFIBK,   11.  f. 

Cru'ciferous,  adj. 

Cru'ciform,  adj. 

Cru'cigerous  adj.)  viour,  is 
Crucifixion  is  the  punishment  so  inflicted,  and 
crucifier,  he  who  inflicts  it.  Cruciferoos  and  cra- 
cigerous  are  explained  by  exactly  the  same 
phrase,  '  bearing  the  crass,'  by  Dr.  Johosoo ; 
out  he  gives  no  instance  of  their  use.    Cruciform 


has  since  been  convertea  into  a  cotton  manufac*    is,  having  the  form  of  a  cross.     Metaphoricallj, 

the  verb  is  used  for  the  infliction  of  extreme  pain 
of  any  kind. 

Thei  crieden  and  seiden,  take  awei,  take  awei,  er%- 
cijie  him.  Pila.  teith  to  hem,  schal  I  erecifie  ^hdnn 
kynge  ?  the  bisshopis  answeiiden,  ve  haa  no  kyag 
but  the  emperour^aad  thanne  Pilat  bitook  kirn  tohes 
that  he  scholde  be  erwei/ied.  And  tbei  tooken  lecu 
and  ledden  him  oat  and  he  bar  to  himailff  a  cro«, 
and  wente  out  into  that  place  that  is  leid  calnarie  is 
ebrew  golgatha,  where  thei  oruetfieden  him. 

Wkiif,Jom\9. 

They  crueifjf  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  a£resh» 


tory:  marlcet  day  Saturday. 

CROYLSTONE,  n.  «.  Crystallised  cauk. 
or  spar,  found  in  Derbyshire.  In  this,  says 
AVoodward,  the  crystals  are  small. 

CRUCIAL,  adj.  Lat.  crux,  crucis.  Trans- 
verse ;  intersecting  one  another. 

Whoever  has  seen  the  practice  of  the  crueuU  inri- 
■ten,  most  Ife  sensible  of  the  false  reasoning  used  in 
its  favour.  Sharp't  Surgery, 

CRUCIANELLA,  petty  madder,  a  genus  of 


th«  monogynia  order,  and  tetrandria  class   of    and  put  him  to  an  open  shame, 

plants;    natural  order   forty-seventh,    stellatae. 

ooR.  monopetalous,  and  funnel-shaped,  with  the 

tube  filiform  and  the  limb  unguiculated,  or  having 

an  inflexed  segment  on  the  top  of  each  segment; 

CAL.  dfphyllous,  and  there  are  two  linear  seeds. 

There  are  five  species,  natives  of  the  southern 

part  of  Europe. 

CRU'CIATE,  V.  a.  a     Lat.  cntcio.    To  tor- 
Crucia'tion,  n.s.    )ture;    to  torment;     to 
excruciate.    See  Excruciation. 


—  Thinking — Why  God  would  suffer  his  children 
and  servants  so  vehemently  to  be  cruaated. 


Beh,  yi.S. 
How  scourged,  hov  crowned^hew  buffeted,  hov 
braised. 
And,  lastly,  how  twixt  robbers  crucifide. 

Spenter,  Hfvm  of  HeanaJg  Lm. 
The    misbelieving    Christian,    therefore,  crmifia 
Christ  again.     Each  of  his  willing  sins  is  a  plain  de- 
spite to  his  Redeemer.  Bailop  BaH 
lie  that  prayed  for  his  first  cntci/Seri  coiseth  his  se- 
cond :  they  emdfied  him  in  his  weakness ;  these  in  his 
glory,  they  fetched  kim  from  the  garden  io  the  cxos* ; 
these  pull  him  out  of  heaven.  /•'• 
I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was  enaftedy  dead  and 
buried,  rose  again  the  third  day  from  the  dead,  and 


Fox's  Martyrt,  »asoended  into  keaven. 


No  man  An  be  so  insensate,  to  think  there  can  be 
more  dreadfalness  in  the  place  of  those  infernal  tor- 
tures, than  there  is  pleasure  and  joy  in  the  height  of 
that  sphere  of  blessed  Uf'ss  \  since  we  know  we  have 
to  do  with  a  God,  that  delights  more  in  the  prosperity 
of  his  saints,  than  in  the  ervciation  and  howling  of 
his  enemies.  Bishop  Hall, 

CRU'CIBLE,  n.  i.  Lat.  crucibulum;  Ital. 
crosola.  A  chemist's  melting  pot,  made  of  earth ; 
said  to  be  so  called,  because  they  were  formerly 
marked  with  a  cross  to  preserve  the  operations 
of  the  chemist  from  the  interference  of  infer- 
nal spirits. 

Take  a  quantity  of  good  silver,  and  put  it  in  a  cru' 
able  or  melting  cn|se,  and  set  them  on  the  fire,  well 
covered  about  with  coals.  Peacham, 

Wit,  like  every  other  power,  has  its  boundaries. 
Its  success  depends  on  the  aptitude  of  others  to  receive 
impressions ;  and  that  as  some  bodies,  indissoluble 
by  heat,  can  set  the  furnace  and  cnidbk  at  defianee, 
there  are  minds  upon  which  the  rays  of  fancy  may  be 
pointed  without  effect,  and  which  no  fire  of  sentiment 
can  agitate,  or  exalt.  Joktuon. 

These  calces  therefore,  when  mixed  with  the  enamel 
flux,  are  melted  in  emeMet,  once  or  oftener,  and  the 
deep  coloured  opaque  glass  thence  resulting  is  ground 
mio  impalpable  powder,  and  used  for  enamel. 

DarwM. 


But  to  the  cross  he  nails  thy  enemies. 
The  law  that  is  against  tkee,  and  the  sins 
Of  all  mankind,  with  him  there  erueified,        Jfibsa. 

Visible  judgments  were  executed  on  Christ's  emet- 
Jleri,  Hammmd, 

There  stands  at  the  upper  end  of  it  a  large  cmn^, 
very  much  esteemed.  The  figure  of  our  Sarioor  re- 
presents him  in  his  last  agonies  of  death. 

ilddsMM  <M  /tair. 

This  earthquake,  according  to  the  opinion  of  maay 
learned  men,  happened  at  our  Saviour's  erudfixiem. 

The  sight  of  Christ  in  glory,  with  his  saints,  will. 
in  an  inexpressible  manner,  torment  the  crwei/few  of 
the  one,  and  the  persecutors  of  the  others. 

Biiftcp  Abme,  Psa.  exit  10. 

Some  were  disguised  in  the  skins  of  wild  beans, 
and  worried  to  death  by  dogs.  Some  were  cneified, 
and  others  were  wrapped  in  pitched  shirts  and  set  oa 
fire  when  the  day  closed,  that  they  asight  teiTS  as 
lighto  to  illuminate  the  nighu  P»leif*e  Bvidmeet. 

He  died  as  bom,  a  Catholic  in  faith. 

Like  most  in  the  belief  in  which  they're  btcd, 
And  first  a  litUe  eneifix  he  kissed. 
And  then  held  out  his  jugular  and  wrist. 

Byrom.  VomJee^ 

CRUCITA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  digyaia 
order,  tetrandria  class  of  plants.    Interior  cal. 
,  tetraphyllous ;    exterior  cal.  triphylloas;   cob. 
none ;  only  one  sted. 
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A  jniee  «o  emit  as  cumot  be  ripened  19  the  degree 
of  lUKizmhiaent.   •  Bacon, 

Wliile  the  body,  to  be  converted  and  altered,  is  too 
strong  iimr  the  efficient  that  shonld  conVert  or  alter  it, 
whereby  it  holdeth  fast  the  first  form  or  consistence, 
it  is  crude  and  inconcoct;  and  the  process  is  to  be 
called  omStjf  and  inconcoction.  Id, 

Sherris  sack  ascends  into  the  brain ;  dri%«  me  there 
all  the  foolish,  doll,  and  omdy  vapours  which  environ 
it.  Shafupeare, 

They  axe  very  temperate,  whereby  they,  prevent  in- 
digestion and  eniditia,  and  consequently  putrescence 
of  humoors.  Browm* 

Others,  whom  mere  ambition  fixes,  and  dole 
Of  provinces  abroad,  which  they  have  feigned 
To  their  crude  hopes,  and  I  as  amply  promised. 

Ben  Jon$on. 
In  a  moment  up  they  turned 
Wide  the  celestial  soil ;  and  saw  beneath 
The'  originals  of  nature,  in  their  criMfo 
Conception :  sulphurous  and  nitrous  foam 
They  found,  they  mingled,  and  with  subtle  art. 
Concocted  and  aduAted.  MiUon't  Parndim  Loti. 

Deep  versed  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself. 
Crude,  or  intoxicate,  collecting  toys.  Id, 

Absurd  expressions,  crude  abortive  thoughts. 
All  the  lewd  legions  of  exploded  faulu.     RMoommon. 
Common  crude  salt,  barely  dissolved  in  common 
aqua  fortift,  will  give  it  power  of  working  upon  gold. 

Boyle. 

Fermented  liquors  have  quite  different  qualities 

^m  the  point  itself;  for  no  fruit,  taken  crude,  has  the 

intoxicating  quality  of  wine.  Arbutknot, 

A  diet  of  viscid  aliment  creates  flatulency  and  cru- 

Otiet  in  the  stomach.  Id. 

The'  advice  was  true ;  but  fear  had  seized  the  most. 

And  all  good  counsel  is  un  cowards  lost : 

The  question  cruddy  put,  to  shun  delay, 

Twas  carryed  by  the  major  part  to  stay.         Dryden, 

Wisdom  and  power  in  God  are  absolutely  necessary, 

becnitse  God  himself  is  absolutely  necessary :  but  we 

cannot  cruddy  say,  the  curing  in  men  their  aversion 

to  the  true  religion,  is  absolutely  necessary.       Locke, 

Where  cruder  juices  swell  the  leafy  vein. 
Stint  the  young  germ,  the  tender  blossom  stain ; 
On  each  lopped  shoot  a  foster  scion  bind. 
Pith  pressed  to  pith,  and  rind  applied  to  rind. 

Darwin, 
Bowles — if  some  new-bom  whim,  or  larger  bribe 
Prompt  thy  crude  brain,  and  claim  thee  for  a  scribe. 
If  chance  some  bard,  though  once  by  dunces  feared. 
Now  prone  in  dust,  can  only  be  revered. 
If  Pope,  whose  fame  and  genius  from  the  first 
Have  foiled  the  best  of  critics,  needs  the  worst. 
Do  thon  essay ;  each  fault  and  failing  scan  ; 
The  first  of  poets  was,  alas !  but  man ! 

Byron,     EngUth  Bards, 

CRUDEN  (Alexander),  M.  A.  principally 
known  as  author  of  a  Concordance  to  the  Iloly 
Scriptured,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  William  Cruden,- 
merchant,  and  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Aberdeen. 
He  was  bom  in  1701,  and  educated  at  the  gram- 
mar school  of  that  city.  He  stadied  divinity  at 
Mariscbal  College ;  but  betraying  symptoms  of 
insanity,  through  disappointment  in  a  love  affair. 


he  was  confined  for  some  time,  after  in  a  houM 
for  the  reception  of  lunatics,  at  Aberdeen.  He 
was  afterwards  a  private  tutor,  and  a  corrector  of 
the  press  in  London,  where  bis  Concordance  was 
first  published  in  1737,  dedicated  to  queen  Caro- 
line. The  details  of  bis  life  in  the  metropolis 
embrace  only  a  mournful  exhibition  of  great 
meqtal  weakness,  united  with  much  that  was 
amiable  and  instructive.  He  was  more  than  once 
confined,  we  believe ;  called  himself  Alexander 
the  Corrector,  and  published  Adventures  and 
Admonitions  to  the  public  under  that  title ;  and 
died  at  Islington,  Nov.  1770,  possessed  of  some 
little  property.  ■ 

CRU'DLE,  i;.  a.  >      From  Ccjrd,  which  see. 

Cru'dy,  adj.  S  To  coagulate,  congeal,  or 
make  into  curd.  Congealed ;  concreted ;  coagu- 
lated. 

His  cruel  wounds  with  erudy  blood  congealed. 
They  binden  up  so  wisely  as  they  may.  Spenaer. 

I  felt  my  crudled  blood 

Congeal  with  fear ;  my  hair  with  horrour  stood. 

Dryden.     Virgil. 

The  Gelons  use  it,  when,  for  drink  and  food. 
They  mix^ their  crudied  milk  with  horses'  blood.       Id, 

CRVEL,  adj,    ^     Fr.   cruel;  Ital.  crudeU; 

Cru'elly,  adv.  f  Lat.  crudelis,  from  crudetu, 

CRu'BLNEss,nj.  £  See  Crude.    Savage  ;bar- 

Cru'elty,  n.t,  }  barous;  fierce;  hard-hearted; 
inhuman. 

Consider  mine  enemies  ;  for  they  are  many. 
And  they  hate  mo  with  orW  hatred.     Psalm  xxv.  19. 

When  he  endured  bed  a  yere  or  two 
'  This  ante!  torment,  and  this  peine  and  wo. 

At  Thebes^  in  his  contree,  as  1  said. 

Chaucer,     Cant.  Talet, 
The  cruetie  of  thee,  Quene  Medea, 
Thy  litel  children  banging  by  the  hals 
For  thy  Jason,  that  was  of  loVe  so  fals.  Id, 

Ones  have  the  wyndes  Jie  trees  dyspoled  dene. 
And  once  agayne  boginnes  their  crwlnetae, 
Synce  I  have  hyd  under  my  brest  the  hanne 
That  never  shill  recover  healthfulncsse.  Sumy, 

Use  then  my  death,  soe  shall  your  erudiye 

Spite  of  your  spyte,  rid  me  from  all  my  smart. 

Wyaii, 

But  she  more  cruel,  and  more  savage  wild. 
Than  either  lion  or  the  lioness,    * 

Shames  not  to  be  with  guiltless  blood  defiled, 
.She  taketh  glory  in  her  eruelneu.   .  ^i>eruer. 

Wretched    man!    wretched    tree!    whose  nature 
weake 
A  cruell  witch,  her  cursed  will  to  wreake. 
Hath  thus  transformed,  and  plast  in  open  plaines. 

Id,  Faerie  Queene. 

The  Scottish  arrows,  being  sharp  and  slender,  enter 
into  a  man  or  horse  most  cruelly,  notwithstanding  they 
are  shot  forth  weakly.  Id,  On  Ireland. 

We  beheld  one  of  the  eruelest  fights  between  two 
knighu,  that  ever  had  adorned  the  most  martial  story. 

Sidney. 

Reg.     Wherefore  to  Dover? 

6lo.  Because  I  would  not  see  thy  cruel  nails 
Pluck  out  his  poor  old  eyes,  nor  thy  fienft  sisteis 
In  his  anointed  flesh  stick  boorish  fangs. 

Shakepeare.     King  Lear, 

The  cruelty  and^nvy  of  the  people. 
Permitted  by  our  dastard  nobles, 
Have  snfifered  me  by  the  voice  of  slaves  to  be 
Whooped  oat  of  Rome.  Shakspe'we, 
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Who  can  exprew  tht  savage  enuUjf  of  the  enemiei 
df  the  gospel  ?  Look  into  the  ancient  story  of  the  in- 
fancy  of  Chiiatianity,  ye  shall  see  how  men  set  their 
wiu  on  the  rack  to  devise  tonnenU.  Bishop  HaU* 

Now  hath  the  spider  canght  a  wandring  flye. 
And  drags  her  captive  at  her  cnuU  thigh.     Id,     Sat, 

He  relies  upon  a  broken  reed,  that  not  only  basely 

fails,  hot  also  erudly  pierces,  the  hand  that  rests  upon 

it.  South, 

If  thou  ait  that  prud  god,  whose  eyes 

Delight  in  blood,  and  human  sacrifice.     Drydm, 

There  were  great  changes  in  the  world  by  the  revo- 
lutions of  empire,  the  erueUia  of  conquering,  itnd  the 
calamities  of  enslaved  nations.  T^flapb. 

Jefferies,  who  wantoned  in  erud^,  had  already 
given  a  specimen  of  his  character  in  many  trials  where 
he  presided ;  and  he  now  set  out  with  a  savage  joy,  as 
to  a  full  harvest  of  death  and  destruction.         Hwue* 

Illusions  vain !  Can  sacred  Peace  reside 
Where  sordid  gold  the  breast  alarms. 
Where  cruelty  inflames  the  eye  of  Pride, 
And  Grandeur  wantons  in  soft  Pleasure's  irms  ? 

Beattie, 
I  am  a  bending  aged  tree. 

That  long  has  stood  the  wind  and  run ; 
But  now  has  come  a  ereiel  blast,  . 

And  my  last  hold  of  earth  is  gane.  Burm. 

Why  did  they  not  then  die  ? — they  had  lived  too 
long 
Should  an  hour  come  to  bid  them  breathe  apart ; 
Years  could  but  bring  them  cruel  things  or  wroi^;. 

Byron,     Don  Juan, 

CRU  ENTATE,  adj,  'UUcruetUatus,  Smeared 
with  blood. 

Atomical  aj)orrheas  pass  from  the  cruentate  cloth  or 
weapon  tu  the  wound.  OlamiUe, 

CRU'ET,  n.  t.  Dutch  kruicke;  perhaps  from 
Lat.  grus.  A  crane  or  heron,  from  both  the  bird 
and  the  vessel*  having  a  long  neck ;  a  vial  for 
Tinegar  oroil. 

Within  thy  reach  I  set  the  vinegar ; 

And  filled  the  cruet  with  the  acid  tide. 

While  pepper- water  worms  thy  bait  supplied. 

Swift. 

CRUIKSHANK  (William),  F.R.S.  an  emi- 
Bent  surgeon  and  anatomist,  was  bom  at  Edin- 
^urgh9  and  completed  his  medical  education  at 
Glasgow  in  1771,«nrhen  he  became  librarian  to 
Uie  celebrated  Dr.  William  Hunter.  He  after- 
wards became  also  his  assistant  in  his  anatomical 
lectures.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Hunter  he  asso- 
ciated himself  as  a  lecturer  with  the  late  Dr. 
BailUe,  and  published,  in  1786,  The  Anatomy 
of  the  Absorbent  Vessels  of  the  Human  Body, 
4to,  of  which  an  improved  edition  appeared  in 
1790.  He  was  also  the  author  of  Experiments 
on  the  Insensible  Pepspiration  of  the  Human 
Body,  1795,  8vo ;  and  several  scientific  essays 
and  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety.   He  died  in  1800. 

CRUISE,  Vi  n,  Dutch  kruicke  ;  Teut.  kna  j 
Fr.  cruche ;  laX.grtis.  Derived  as  above.  A  small 
vesssel  or  pitcher. 

I  hatve  nol  a  cake,  but  an  handful  of  meal  in  a 
barrel,  and  a  little  oil  in  a  eniue.  I  Khtgt, 

Now  shalt  tbon  never  see  the  salt  beset 
With  a  big-bellyed  gallon  flagoHet 
Of  an  ebbe  cruee  must  thirsty  Silen  sip. 
That's  aU  fovestallad  by  his  upper  lip. 

Bp,  HtUPe  Sat, 


The  train  prepase  a  onnss  ^3i  c  nnove  mmmM, 
A  cruue  ot  fragrance,  formed  of  lit.-nl&hed  goSd 

Fepe'e  nijmiy 

.Cruise,  v.  n.  ft,n,s,'\  Fr.  en  i$e,  £.ither 
Crui'ser,  n.  s.  Sfrom  the  aoisaders,  th^ 
Crui'sing,  adj.  j  Christian  pirates  of  the 
twelfth  century,  or  more  directly  from  Lai.  trux, 
cruciSf  as  Skinner  says,  from  their  sailing  up  and 
down,  or  cros»-wav8,  in  quest  of  an  enemy.  To 
pass  backward  and  forward,  by  sea ;  to  rove ;  tQ 
sail  in  search  of  an  enemy. 

Amongst  the  eruieers  it  was  complained,  that  thor 
surgeons  were  too  active  in  ampolatiiig  fractoied 
members.  Wkm^^ 

Thy  thoughts  are  vagabonds ;  all  oatwaxd-boond 
Mid  sands,  and  rocks,  and  storoBS,  to  entue  -for  plssr 

sure; 
If  gained,  dear  bought ;  and  better  missed  than  gained. 
Young,   The  Comfiaki. 
CrutMcn  are  small  men  of  war,  made  uac  of  to-aod- 
fro  in  the  Channel,  and  elsewhere,  to  secure  our  aker- 
chant-shlps  and  vessels  from  the  enemy's  small  fri- 
gates  and  privateers.     They  are   generally  such  as 
sail  well,  and  are  commonly  well  manned.  Chmmben. 
Thus  she  came  often,  not  a  moment  losing. 
Whilst  her  piratical  papa  was  cruitiny, 

Byrom,  DomJmeM. 
Thus  having  settled  his  marine  affairs. 

Dispatching  single  crMsen  here  and  there. 
His  vessel  having  need  of  some  repairs. 

He  shaped  his  course  to  where  his  daoghter  fMJr, 
Continued  still  her  hospitable  caaes.  Id. 

CRU M,  or  ^     Goth,  krome  ;  Adz- 

Crumb,  v.  n.  &  n.  f .  >  Sax.   cnima.     A  small 
Crumble,  v,  a,       j  part  of  a  loaf  or  portioo 
of  bread ;  that  which  rea^dily  breaks  off;  the  suh 
part  of  a  loaf,  as  distinguished  from  the  crust;  a 
small  portion  of  any  thing. 

It  is  not  good  to  take  the  breed  of  childrra  mi 
gyve  to  houndis.  An  sche  answerda  and  aeydc  to 
him,  ghis  lord,  for  litil  whelpis  eten  nadir  the  boid 
of  the  cmmn^s  of  children.  WieUf^Mofk  «a. 

Think  on  the  woman  Cananee,  that  aaide 
That  whelpes  eten  som  of  the  aromee  alia 
That  from  hir  lordes  table  ben  yfalle. 

Ohauetr,     CuM.  Tate. 
Take  of  manchet  about  three  ounces,  the  n— 8  enh 
thin  cut ;  and  let  it  be  boiled  in  milk  till  it  grow  to  a 
pulp.  Beem. 

Flesh  is  but  the  glass  which  holds  the  dost 
^at  measures  all  our  time,  which  alao  shall 
Be  crumbled  into  dust.  ilcrigrt. 

There  is  so  hot  a  sammer  in  m  j  bnin. 
That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust. 

Shakepemre^  Km^  Jebn. 

He  with  his  bare  wand  can  unthread  thy  joints. 

And  crumble  all  thy  sinews.  '^ 

By  frequent  parcelling  and  sabdividiag  ei  m 

tances,  in  process  of  time  they  becaae  so  divided  sad 

cniai^led,  that  there  were  few  peraona  of  dbla  estafi^ 

Hale'eLmmifBugbmk 

At  the  same  time  we  were  fr—ifad  iiribo  vanoai 

factions  and  parties,  all  aiming  at  1 

out  any  sincere  regard  for  the  pnUk  good. 

The  bill  leaves  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  the 
mother  church ;  which  they  can  divide  likewise,  sad 
erumbie  as  low  as  dkeir  will  and  pleaanre  wifl  disposK 
of  them.  Smtfi, 

If  the  stone  is  brittle,  it  will  ofbn  ussilTr,  lad 
pass  in  tha  fonn  of  gravel.  Ar 
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Nor  it  the  pro^t  immll  tbe  peauj&t  makes, 
Who  smooths  with  harrow^  or  who  pounds  with  raises 
The  crunMing  dods.  Dryden't  Georgickt^ 

Ambition  sighed :  she  found  it  vain  to  trust 
The  faithless  column,  and  the  orumJbiUng  bust. 

Pope. 
More  familiar  grown,  the  table  ermu 
Attract  his  slender  feet.  Thomicm'i  Winter, 

On  these  principles  he  choosA  to  suppose  (for  he 
does  not  pretend  more  than  to  suppose)  a  naked  pos- 
sibility«  that  he  shall  draw  some  resource  out  of 
cfwn^  dropped  from  the  trenchers  of  penury  ;  that 
something  shall  be  laid  in  store  from  the  short  allow- 
ance of  revenue  offieets,  overloaded  with  duty,  and 
famished  for  want  of  bread.  ~ 


Daily  near  my  table  steal, 
'       While  I  pick  my  scanty  meal ; 
Doubt  not  little  tho'  there  be, 
^ut  III  cast  a  crwnk  to  thee.       Lmghofm, 
The  storied  pyramid,  the  laurelled  bust. 
The  trophied  arch,  had  cnmkUd  into  dust. 

Dovim'm. 
How  numerous,  at  the  tables  there, 
Th*  sparrows  beg  their  daily  fare. 
For  there,  in  every  nook  and  cell. 
Where  such  a  family  may  dwell, 
Suse  as  the  vernal  season  comes. 
Their  nests  they  weave  in  hope  of  ervmht, 

COtOptTm 

CRU'MENAL,  n. «.  Lat.  crumena;  from  Gr- 
Kpc/iaw.  To  haog  down  as  a  purse,  which  was 
anciently  borne  at  the  girdle.    A  purse. 

The  fat  ox,  that  woonnt  ligye  in  the  stall. 

Is  now  fast  stalled  ih  her  crumenal, 

Spmuer't  PotioraL 

CRUMP,  adj.      -J     Anglo-Saxon    cjium|» ; . 

CRi}'MPL£,t;.a.      >Goth.  krome;  Dut.  rom^ 

Cri/mpling,  n.  s.  j  pelen.  Crooked ;  bent,  or 
driven  into  folds;  to  make  crooked;  to  wrinkle, 
or  rumple.  Crumpling  is  an  apple  of  a  rumpled 
appearance.' 

When  the  workmen  took  measure  of  him,  he  was 
crump-shouldered,  and  the  right  side  higher  than  the 
left.  L'  Estrange. 

Sir  Roger  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  exposing  his 
palm  to  two  or  three  that  stood  by  him,  they  crumpled 
it  into  all  shapes,  and  diligently  scanned  every  wrinkle 
that  could  bo  made.  Addison. 

On  inspecting  the  locomotion  of  about  thirty  acres  of 
earth  with  a  small  house,  near  Bilder's  Bridge  in 
Shropshire,  about  twenty  years  ago,  from  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  towards  the  river,  I  well  remember  it  bore 
all  the  marks  of  having  been  thus  lifted  up,  pushed 
away,  and  as  it  were  crumpled  into  ridges,  by  a  column 
of  water  contained  in  the  mountain.  Darwin, 

CRUOR,  sometimes  signifies  the  blood  in 
genera>;  sometimes  only  the  venous  blood ;  and 
sometimes  eztravasated  or  coagulated  blood;  but 
is  must  frequently  used  for  the  red  globules  of  the 
blood,  in  contradistinction  to  the  limpid  or  se- 
rous part. 

CRUTPER.n.  $.  Fr.  croupier,  probably 
from  cpvirrwyto  conceal.  The  leather  of  a  saddle, 
which  festens  it  to  the  croup  of  a  horse. 

A  male  tweifold  on  his  croper  lay. 
It  seemed  that  he  carried  litel  array. 

Chaueer.  Cant.  Tales 
But  Gnyon  selfe,  ere  well  he  was  aware, 
Nigb  a  speare's  length  behind  his  crouper  fell. 

Spenser,     Faerie  Queette, 


Clitophon  had  received  s«ch  a  blow,  that  he  had 
lost  the  reins  of  his  horse,  with  his  head  well  ni|^ 
touching  the  crupper  of  the  hone.  Sidsi^. 

Where  have  you  left  the  money  that  I  gave  you  ? 

Oh — sixpence  that  I  had  a  Wednesday  last. 

To  pay  the  saddler  for  my  mistress'  onipper. 

Shakspeme. 
Full  oft  the  rivals  met,  and  neither  spared 

His  utmost  force,  and  each  forgot  to  ward  : 

Tho  head  of  this  was  to  the  saddle  bent. 

The  other  backward  to  the  crtqrper  sent.      Dryden. 

That  with  fishes  and  loaves  loads  his  crupper 
While  sectaries  squint  at  the  bait. 
And  get  nothing  but  kicks  for  their  supper. 

Hudderferd. 

CRUR-ffiUS,  or  Crureus  Musculus,  in  ana- 
tomy, a  fleshy  mass,  covering  almost  all  the  fore- 
side  of  tlie  OS  femoris,  between  the  two  vasti, 
which  likewise  cover  the  edges  of  this  muscle  on 
each  side.    See  Anatomy. 

CRU'RAL,  adj.  Lat.  cruSf  cruris,  the  thigh. 
Belonging  to  the  leg. 

The  sharpness  of  the  teeth,  and  the  strength  of  thA 
irurai  muscles,  in  lions  and  ^ygers,  are  the  cause  «f 
the  great  and  habitual  immorality  of  those  animals. 

Arbuthnoi. 

CRUSA'DE,  n.  f . )      See  Croisade.     An 

Crusa'do,  n.  s.  S  expedition  against  the  in- 
fidels ;  a  coin  stamped  with  a  cross. 

Believe  me,  I  had  rather  have  lost  my  purse 
Full  of  crusadoes.  Shahspeare.  OtheUo. 

Crusades,  or  Croisades,  iv  modem  ec- 
clesiastical history,  may  be  applied  to  any  war 
undertaken  on  pretence  of  defending  the  cause  of 
religion ;  but  it  has  been  chiefly  used  to  designate 
certain  expeditions  of  the  powers  of  Europe 
against  the  infidels  for  the  conquest  of  Palestine. 
These  expeditions  commenced  A.  D.  1006.  The 
foundation  of  them  was  a  superstitious  venera- 
tion for  those  places  where  our  Saviour  performed 
his  miracles,  and  accomplished  the  work  of  man's 
redemption.  Jerusalem  had  been  taken,  and 
Palestine  conquered,  by  Omar.  See  Khalips. 
This  proved  a  considerable  interruption  to  the 
pilgrims,  who  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  perform 
their  devotions  at  the  holy  sepulchre.  They  had 
however  still  been  allowed  this  liberty,  on  paying 
a  small  tribute  to  the  Saracen  caliphs,  who  were 
not  much  inclined  to  molest  them.  But  in  1065 
this  city  changed  its  masters.  The  Turks 
took  it  from  the  Saracens ;  and  being  much  more 
fierce  and  barbarous,  the  pilgrims  now  found  they 
could  no  longer  perform  their  devotions  with  the 
same  safety.  An  opinion  was  at  this  time  also 
prevalent  in  Europe,  which  made  these  pil- 
grimages much  more  frequent  than  formally.  It 
was  imagined  that  the  1000  years,  mentioned 
in  Rev.  xx.,  were  fulfilled;  that  Christ  was 
soon  to  make  his  appearance  in  Palestine,  to 
judge  theworid;  and  consequently  that  journeys 
to  that  country  were  in  the  highest  degree  me- 
ritorious, and  even  absolutely  necessary.  The 
multitude  of  pilgrims  who  now  flocked  to  Pale»- 
tine,  meeting  with  a  very  nAigh  reception  from 
the  Turks,  filled  all  Europe  with  complaints 
against  those  infidels,  whopro&ned  the  holy  city, 
and  derided  the  sacred  mysteries  of  Christianity, 
even  in  the  place  where  they  were  fiilfilleaf 
Pope  Gregory  VII.  had  formed  a  design  o 
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uniting  all  the  princes  of  Christendom  against 
the  Mabommedans;  but  his  exorbitant  encroach- 
ments upon  the  civil  power  of  princes  had 
created  him  so  many  enemies,  and  rendered  his 
schemes  so  suspicious,  that  he  was  not  able  to 
make  great  progress  in  his  undertaking.  The 
work  was  reserved  for  a  meaner  instrument. 
Peter,  commonly  called  the  hermit,  a  native  of 
Amiens,  in  Picardy,  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem ;  and  being  deeply  affected  with  the 
dangars,  to  which  that  act  of  piety  now  exposed 
the  pilgrims,  as  well  as  with  the  oppression  under 
which  the  eastern  Christians  now  labored,  formed 
the  bold,  and  in  all  appearance  impracticable, 
design  of  leading  into  Asia,  from  the  farthest 
extremities  of  the  West,  armies  sufiBcient  to  sub- 
due those  potent  and  warlike  nations  that  now 
held  the  holy  land  in  slavery.  He  proposed  his 
scheme  to  pope  Martin  II.,  who,  pruoently  re- 
solving not  to  interpose  his  authority  till  he  saw 
a  probability  of  success,  summoned,  at  Placentia, 
a  council  of4000  ecclesiastics  and  30,000  seculars. 
As  no  hall  could  be  found  4arge  enough  to  con- 
tain such  a  multitude,  the  assembly  was  held  in  a 
plain.  Here  the  pope  himself,  as  well  as  Peter, 
harangued  them,  representing  the  dismal  situation 
of  their  brethren  in  the  east,  and  the  indignity 
offered  to  the  Christian  name  in  allowing  the 
holy  city  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  infidels. 
These  speeches  were  so  agreeable  to  those  who 
heard  them,  that  the  wbole  multitude  suddenly 
and  violently  declared  for  the  war,  and  solemnly 
devoted  themselves  to  perform  a  service  which 
they  believed  to  be  meritorious  in  the  sight  of 
God.  But,  though  Italy  seemed  to  have  em- . 
braced  the  design  with  araor,  Martin  thought  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  ensure  perfect  success,  to 
engage  the  greater  and  more  warlike  nations  in 
the  same  enterprise.  Having  therefore  despatched 
Peter  to  the  chief  cities  and  sovereigns  of 
Christendom,  he  summoned  another  council  at 
Clermont  in  Auvergne.  The  fame  of  this  great 
and  pious  design,  being  now  universally  diffused, 
procured  the  attendance  of  the  greatest  prelates, 
nobles,  and  princes;  and  when  the  pope 'and  the 
hermit  renewed  their .  pathetic  exhortations,  the 
whole  assembly,  as  if  impelled  by  immediate  in- 
spiration, exclaimed  witn  one  voice,  '  it  is  the 
will  of  God  V  These  words  were  deemed  so 
much  the  effect  of  a  divine  impulse,  that  they 
were  employed  as  the  signal  of  rendezvous  and 
battle  in  all  future  exploits  of  these  adventurers. 
Men  of  all  ranks  now  flew  to  arms  with  the 
utmosi  ardor,  and  a  cross  was  affixed  to  their 
right  shoulder  by  all  who  enlisted  in  this  holy 
enterprise.  At  this  time  Europe  was  sunk  in  the 
most  profound  ignorance  and  superstition.  The 
ecclesiastics  bad  gained  the  greatest  ascendancy 
over  the  human  mind ;  and  persons  who  com- 
mitted the  most  horrid  crimes  and  disorders,  knew 
of  no  other  expiation  than  the  observances  im- 
posed on  them  by  their  spiritual  pastors.  But 
amidst  the  abject  superstitionwhichnow  prevailed, 
the  military  spirit  bad  also  universally  diffused 
itself;  and,  though  not  supported  by  art  or  dis- 
cipline, was  become  the  general  passion  of  the 
nations  governed  by  tlie  feudal  law.  All  the  great 
lords  possessed  the  rights  of  peace  and  war.  They 
engaged  in  continual  hostilities  with  one 


mother ;  the  open  country  was  become  a  scene  of 
outrage  and  disorder:  the  cities,  still  mean  and 
poor,  were  neither  guarded  by  walls  nor  protected 
Dy  privileges.  Every  man  was  obliged  to  depend 
for  safety  on  his  own  prowess  or  private  alliances; 
and  valor  was  the  only  excellence  which  was 
held  in  esteem,  or  gave  one  man '  the  pre- 
eminence above  aether.  When,  therefore,  all 
the  particular  superstitions  were  here  united  in 
one  great  object,  the  ardor  for  private  hostilities 
took  the  same  direction ;  '  and  all  Europe,'  as 
the  princess  Anna  Comnena  exprenes  it,* torn 
from  its  foundations,  seemed  ready  to  precipitate 
itself  ill  one  united  body  upon  Asul' 

I.  The  nobles  were  moved,  by  the  romantic 
spirit  of  the  age,  to  hope  for  opulent  establish- 
ments in  the  east,  the  chief  seat  of  arts  and 
commerce  at  that  time.  In  pursuit  of  these 
chimerical  projects,  they  sold  at  low  prices  their  ' 
ancient  castles  and  inheritances,  which  had  now  ! 
lost  all  value  in  their  eyes.  The  infirm  and  aged  i 
contributed  to  the  expedition  by  presents  and 
money;  and  many  of  them  attended  it  in  person, 
being  determined,  if  possible,  to  breathe  their 
last  in  sight  of  that  city  where  their  Savionr  died 
for  them.  Even  women,  concealing  their  sex 
undei  the  disguise  of  armour,  attended  the  camp. 
The  greatest  criminals  were  forward  in  a  service 
which  they  considered  as  an  expiation  for  all 
crimes ;  and  the  most  enormous  disorders  were, 
during  the  course  of  these  expeditions,  committed 
by  men  inured  to  wickedness,  encouraged  by  ex- 
ample, and  impelled  by  necessity,  "nie  adven- 
turers were  at  kist  so  numerous,that  iheirsagacioas 
leaders  became  apprehensive  lest  the  greatness 
of  the  armament  tnould  be  the  cause  of  its  own 
disappointment.  For  this  reason  they  permitted 
an  undisciplined  multitude,  computed  at  300,000 
men,  to  go  before  them  under  the  command  of 
Peter  the  hermit,  and  Gautier  or  Walter,  sur- 
named  the  Moneyless  from  his  being  a  soldier  of 
fortune.  These  took  the  road  towuds  Constan- 
tinople through  Hungary  and  Bulgaria;  and 
trusting  that  heaven,  by  supernatural  assistance, 
would  supply  all  their  necessities,  they  made  no 
provision  for- subsistence  in  their  march.  They 
now,  therefore,  soon  found  themselves  obliged  to 
obtain  by  plunder  what  they  vainly  expected  from 
miracles;  and  the  enraged  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  through  which  they  passed^  attacked 
and  slaughtered  them  without  resistance.  The 
more  disciplined  armies  followed  after;  and, 
passing  the  straits  of  Constantinople,  were  mus- 
tered in  the  plains  of  Asia,  and  amounted  in  the 
whole  to  700,000  men.  The  princes  ^gaped 
in  this  first  crusade  were,  Hugo,  count  of  Ver- 
mandois,  brother  to  Philip  I.  king  of  Ftgnce; 
Robert,  duke  of.  Normandy ;  Robert,  earl  of 
Flanders ;  Raimond,  earl  of  Toulouse  and  St. 
Giles ;  the  celebrated  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  duke  ^ 
of  Lorraine,  with  his  brothers  Baldwin  and  Eus- 
tace ;  Stephen,  earl  of  Chartres  and  Blois ;  Huco, 
count  of  St.  PauFs ;  with  many  other  lords.  "Hie 
general  rendezvous  was  at  Constantinople.  la 
this  expedition,  Godfrey  besieged  and  took  the 
city  of  Nice.  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  con- 
federated army,  and  Godfrey  chosen  kmg.  The 
Christians  gained  the  fiunous  battle  of  Aacaloo 
against  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  which  pot  an  end  to 
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the  first  cra&ade ;  bat  not  to  tlie  spirit  of  cni- 
sadii^.  The  rage  continued  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies. 

II.  The  second  crusade,  in  tl44,  was  headed 
by  the  emperor  Conrad  III.,  and  Louis  VII. 
king  of  France.  The  forces  of  the  emperor  were 
either  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  or  perished 
through  the  treachery  of  Mamiel,  the  Greek 
emperor;  and  the  second  army,  dirough  the  - 
unaidifulness  of  the  Christians  of  Syria,  was-' 
forced  to  break  up  the  siege  of  Damas(^ns. 

III.  The  third  crusade,  in  1188,  immediately 
followed  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin  the 
sultan  of  Egypt.  The  princes  engaged  in  this 
expedition  were,  the  emperor  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa;  'Frederick,  duke  of  Suabia,  his  second 
son;  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria;  Berthold  duke 
of  Moram;  Herman,  marquitf  of  Baden;  the 
counts  of  Nassaa,  Thuringia,  Misseo,  and  Hol- 
land ;  and  aboye  sixty  otiier  princes  of  the  em- 

S're;  with  the  bishops  of  Besancon,  Cambray, 
!uiist^,  Osnaburg,  Missen,  Pasftau,Visburg,and 
several  others.  In  this  expedition  .the  emperor 
Frederick  defeated  the  sultan  of  Iconium:  his 
son  Frederick,  joined  by  Guy  Lusignon  king  of 
Jerusalem^  in  vain  endeavoured  to  take  Acre  or 
Ptolemais.  During  these  transactions,  Philip. 
Augustus  king  of  France,  and  Richard  ih  king  oC 
England,  joined  the  crusade ;  by  which  means  the. 
Christian  army  consisted  of  300,000  figl]j|ing  men ; 
but,  great  disputes  happening  between  the  kings 
of  France  and  England,  the  former  quitted  the 
holy  land,  and  Richard  concluded  a  peace  with 
SaJadin. 

IV.  The  fourth  crusade  was  undertaken,  in 
1195,  by  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  after  Saladin's 
death.  In  this  expedition  the  Christians  gained 
several  battles  against  the  infidels,  took  a  great 
many  towns,  and  were  in  prospect  of  great  suc^ 
cesSf  when  the  death  of  the  emperor  obliged 
them  to  quit  the  holy  land,  and  return  into 
Germany. 

V.  The  fifth  crusade  was  published  by  pope 
Innocent  III.  in  1198.  Those  engaged  in  it 
made  fruitless  efibrts  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy 
land ;  ibr  though  John  de  Neule,  who  commanded 
thie  fleet  equipped  at  Flanders,  arrived  at  Ptole- 
mais a  little  after  Simon  of  Montfort,  Renard  of 
Daippiene,  and  others;  yet  the  plague  destroying 
many  of  them,  and  the  rest  either  returning  or 
engaging  in  the  petty  quarrels  of  the  Christian 
princes,  there  was  nothine  done;  so  that  the 
sultan  of  Aleppo  easily  defeated  their  troops  in 
1204. 

VI.  The  sixth  crusade  began  in  1228;  in 
which  the  Christians  took  the  town  of  Damietta, 
but  were  forced  to  surrender  it  again.  In  1229 
thtt  emperor  Frederick  made  peace  with  the  sul- 
tan for  ten  years.  About  1240  Richard  earl  of 
Cornwall,  brother  to  Henry  III.  king  of  England, 

^arrived  in  Palestine  at  the  bead  of  the  English 
crusade;  but  finding  it  most  advantageous  to  con- 
clude a  peace  he  re-embarked,  and  steered  towards 
Italy.  In  1244  the  Karasmians,  being  driven  out 
of  Penia  by  the  Tartars,  broke  into  Palestine, 
and  gave  the  Christians  a  general  defeat  neai 
Oaza. 

VII.  The  seventh  crusade  was  headed,  in  1249, 
by  St.  Lewis,  who  took  the  town  of  Damietu;^ 


but,  a  sickness  hs^pening  in  the  Christian  army, 
the  king  endeavoured  a  retreat ;  in  which,  being 
pursued  by  the  infidels,  most  of  his  army  were 
miserably  butchered,  and  himself  and  his  nobility 
taken  prisoners.  A  truce  was  agreed  upon 
for  ten  years,  and  the  king  and  lords  set  at 
liberty. 

VIII.  The  eighth  crusade,  in  1 270,  was  headed 
;^by  the  same  prince,  who  made  himself  master  of 
*the  port  and  castle  of  Carthage  in  Africa ;  but, 
dying  a  short  time  after,  he  left  his  army  in  a  veir 
ill  condition.  Tlie  king  of  Sicily  coming  up  with 
a  good  fleet,  and  joining  Pbilip  the  Bold,  son  and  . 
successor  of  Lewis  king  of  Tunis,  after  several 
engagements  with  the  Christians,  in  which  he  was 
always  worsted,  desired  peace,  which  was  granted 
upon  conditions  advantageous  to  the  Christians  c 
aner  which  both  princes  embarked  for  their  own 
kingdoms.  Prince  Edward  of  England,  who  ar- 
rived at  Tunis  at  the  time  of  this  treaty,  sailed 
towards  Ptolemais,  where  he  landed  a  small  body 
of  300  English  and  French,  and  hindered  Ben- 
dochar  from  laying  siege  to  Ptolemais ;  but  being 
obliged  to  return,  to  take  possession  of  the  crown 
of  England,  this  crusade  ended  without  contri- 
buting any  thing  to  the  recovery  of  the  holy 
land.  In  1291  the  town  of  Acre,  or  Ptolemais,  , 
was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  sultan  of 
Egypt,  and  the  Christians  quite  driven  out  of 
Syria. 

This,  happily  for  the  honor  of  the  Christian 
name,  was  the  last  of  the  crusades,  although  va- 
rious attempts  were  made  by  the  popes  to  revive 
them,  particulariy  by  Nicholas  IV.  in  1291,  and 
Clement  V.  in  1311.  Voltaire  computes  the 
people  who  perished  in  the  difierent  expeditions 
at  upwards  of  2,000,000.  Many  there  were, 
however,  that  returned ;  and  these,  having  con- 
versed so  long  with  more  civilized  and  magnifi- 
cent races  of  people,  began  to  entertain  some 
taste  for  a  refined  mode  of  life.  Thus  the  bar- 
barism, in  which  Europe  had  been  so  long 
immersed,  began  soon  after  to  w^r  off.  The 
princes,  also,  who  remained  at  home,  found  means 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  frenzy  of  the  people. 
By  the  absence  of  such  numbers  of  restless 
adventurers,  peace  was  established  in  their  do- 
minions. They  also  took  the  opportuni^  of 
annexing  to  their  crowns  many  consicierable  fiefs^ 
either  by  purchase  or  the  extinction  of  the  heirs; 
and  thus  the  mischiefs  which  must  always  attend 
feudal  governments  were  considerably  lessened. 
Mr.  Gibbon,  in  tracing  the  consequences  and 
effects  of  the  crusades,  considers  that  the  inter- 
course between  Constantinople  and  Italy  diffused 
the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue;  and  that 
several  of  the  fiithers  and  classics  were  thus  at 
length  honored  with  a  Greek  version.  If  we 
compare,  he  says,  at  the  era  of  the  crusades,  the 
Latins  of  Europe  with  the  Greeks  and  Arabians, 
their  respective  degrees  of  knowl^ge,  industry, 
and  ait,  our  rude  ancestors  must  be  content  with 
the  third  rank  in  the  scale  of  nations.  Their 
successive  improvement  and  present  superiority 
may  be  ascribed  to  a  peculiar  energy  of  cnaracter, 
to  an  active  and  imitative  spirit,  unknown  to  their 
more  polished  rivals,  who,  at  that  time,  were  in 
a  sutionary  or  retrograde  state.  With  such  a 
disposition,  the  Latins  might  have  derived  esseo- 
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tial  benefits  (torn  events  which  opened  to  them  t 
long  and  fi^uent  intercourse  with  the  more  culti- 
vated regions  of  the  east.  Their  first  and  most 
obvious  progress  was  in  trade  and  mano&ctureay 
in  the  arts,  which  are  strongly  prompted  by  the 
thirst  of  wealth,  the  calls  of  necessity,  and  the 
gratification  of  die  sense  of  vanity.  But  the  in- 
teUectual  wants  of  the  Latinft  were  more  slowly 
ftlt  and  supplied ;  and,  in  the  age  of  the  cnisades, 
0iey  viewed  with  careless  indiflference  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Greeks  and  Arabians ;  nor  did  they 
derive  vaj  substantial  advantage  from  it  The 
l^rinciple  of  the  crusades  was  a  savage  fanaticism ; 
Und  the  most  important  effects  were  analogous  to 
the  cause.  Each  pilgrim  was  ambitious  to  xetum 
with  his  sacred  spoils,  the  relics  of  Greece  and 
Palestine ;  and  each  relic  was  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  train  of  miracles  and  visions.  The 
active  spirit  of  the  Latins  preyed  on  the  vitals  of 
their  reason  and  religion,  and  if  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  were  &e  times  of  darkness,  the 
diirteenlh  and  fourteenth  were  the  ages  of 
absurdity  and  folly.  The  embers  of  the  arts  of 
antiquity,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  conceives,  were  rekin- 
dled by  the  [northern  conquerors  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  and  after  a  long  interval,  from  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne  forward,  the  tide  of  civilisation 
began  to  flow,  about  the  eleventh  century,  with  a 
steady  and  accelerated  course.  During  the  two 
centuries  of  the  crusades  its  increase  was  great, 
and  its  progress  rapid ;  and  some  philosophers, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  have  applauded  the 
proDitious  influence  of  these  holv  wars ;  but  Mr. 
Gibbon  thinks  that  they  checked  rather  than  fbit- 
warded  the  maturity  of  Europe.  The  lives  and 
labors  of  millions,  who  were  buried  in  the  east, 
would  have  been  more  profitably  employed  in 
the  improvement  of  their  native  country ;  the  ac- 
cumulated stock  of  industry  and  wealth  would 
have  overflowed  in  navigation  and  trade ;  and 
Ihe  Latins  would  have  been  enriched  and  en- 
lightened by  a  free  and  friendly  correspondence 
with  the  climates  of  the  east.  In  oiie  respect 
he  perceives  the  accidental  operation  of  the  cm- 
ndes,  not  so  much  in  producing  a  benefit  as  in 
lemoving  an  evil.  *  The  lu^er  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of^  Europe  v^as  chained  to  the  soil, 
widiout  freedom,  or  property,  or  knowledge ;  and 
the  two  orders  of  ecclesiastics  and  nobles,  whose 
numbers  were  comparatively  small,  alone  de- 
served the  name  of  citizens  and  men.  This 
oppressive  system  was  supported  by  the  acts  of 
the  clergy  and  the  swords  of  the  barons.  The 
authority  of  &e  priests  operated,  in  &e  darker 
•ges,  as  a  salutary  antidote :— they  prevented  the 
total  extinction  of  letters,  mitigated  the  fierceness 
of  the  times,  sheltered  the  poor  and  defenceless, 
and  preserved  or  revived  the  peace  and  order  of 
civil  society.  But  the  independence,  rapine,  and 
^facord,  of  the  feudal  low  were  unmixed  with 
any  semblancb  of  good ;  and  every  hope  of  in- 
dustry and  improvement  was  crushed  i^  the  iron 
weight  of  the  martial  aristocracy.  Among  the 
causes  that  underinined  that  Gothic  edifice, 
«  conspicuous  place  must  be  allowed  to  the  cru- 
sades. The  ertbtes  of  the  barons  were  dissipated, 
and  their  race  was  often  extinguished,  in  these 
costly  and  perilous  expeditions.  Their  poverty 
^started  horn  their   pride   tboae   charters  of 


freedom  which  unlocked  the  fetters  of  the  slavev 
secureil  the  farm  of  the  peasant  and  the  shop  of 
the  artificer,  and  graduaUy  restored  a  substance 
and  a  toul  to  the  most  numerous  and  useful  pan 
of  the  community.  The  conflagration  which 
destroyed  the  tall  and  barren  trees  of  the  forest 
gave  air  and  scope  to  the  vegetation  of  the  smaller 
and  nutritive  |wrts  of  the  soiL'  See  GibMt 
Hatory  of  the  Eohmii  Entire.  voL  ii.;  Robert- 
$on*s  fitf^ory,chap.  5.  vol.  i.;  Hutoriod  dkqid' 
titioru  coneammg  Indioy  p.  131,  &c.;  SmUk*t 
Wealth  of  Nationsy  vol.  i.  chap.  3;  Moskeim*$ 
SeclesiaitKol  Histoy,  vols.  ii.  and  iii.;  and 
Humeri  History,  vols.  i.  and  ii. 

The  late  lamented  Mr.  MiU  is  the  last  and  not 
least  interesting  writer  on  this  fruitful  topic.  He 
clothes  a  narrative  frill  of  romantic  adventure  and 
anecdote  in  a  correct,  dear,  and  energ^  style. 
We  cannot  forbear  extracting  some  of  his  ck»iDg 
reflections. 

*  A  view  of  the  heroic  ages  of  Christianity,  m 
regard  to  their  grand  and  general  resuUs,  is  a 
useful  and  important,  thou§^  a  mebmcholy,  em- 
ployment. The  cnisades  retarded  the  inaxdi  of 
civilisation;  thickened  the  donds  of  ignorance 
^aad  superstition;  and  encouraged  intolerance, 
cruelty,  and  fierceness.  Religion  lost  its  mildnesa 
and  charity ;  and  war  its  mitigating  qualities  of 
honor  and  courtesy.  Such  were  the  bitter  fruits 
of  the  holy  wars !  Painftil  is  a  retrospect  of  the 
consequences ;  but  interesting  are  the  historical 
details  of  the  heroic  and  fanatical  achievements 
of  our  anceston.  The  perfect  singulari^  of*tiie 
object,  the  different  characters  of  the  preachers 
and  leiders  of  the  crusades,  the  martial  array  of 
the  ancient  power  and  majesty  of  Europe,  the 
political  and  civil  history  of  the  Latin  States  in 
Syria,  the  military  annals  of  the  orders  of  St 
John  and  the  Temple,  fix  the  regard  of  those  who 
view  the  history  of  human  passioas  with  the  eyes 
of  a  philosopher  or  a  statesman.  We  can  follow 
with  sympathy  both  the  deluded  fanatic  and  the 
noble  adventurer  in  arms,  in  their  wanderings 
and  inarches  through,  foreign  regions,  braving 
the  most  frightful  dangers,  patient  in  toil,  invin- 
cible in  military  spirit  So  visionary  was  the 
object,  so  apparently  remote  from  selfish  rehr 
tions,  that  their  fanaticism  wean  a  character  of 
generous  virtue.  The  picture,  however,  becomes 
darkened,  and  nature  recoils  with  honor  from 
their  cruelties,  and  with  shame  from  their  habitual 
follv  and  seiuelessness.  Compaiing  the  object 
with  the  cost,  the  gain  proposed  with  the  oedain 
peril,  we  call  the  attempt  the  extremest  idea  of 
madness,  and  wonder  that  the  western  worid 
should  for  200  years  poor  forth  its  blood  and 
treasure  in  chase  of  a  phantom.  But  the  ciusada 
^re  not  a  greater  reproach  to  virtue  and  wisdon, 
than  most  of  those  contests  to  which  in  every  ^e 
of  the  world  pride  and  ambition  have  given  rise. 
If  what  is  perpetual  be  natoral,  the  dieadfid 
supposition  might  be  entertained  diat  war  »  ^ 
mond  state  of  man.  The  miseries  of  bostibdei 
almost  induce  ns  to  diink,  with  the  aiident  sage, 
that  man  is  the  most  wretdied  of  animals. 
Millions  of  our  race  have  been  sacrificed  at  die 
altar  of  dory  and  popular  praise,  as  weU  as  at 
the  Shrine  of  superstition.  Fandfiil  dahns  to 
foreign  dirones,  and  the  vanity  of  foreign  do- 
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mimoDy  have,  like  tiie  crasades,  contracted  the 
circle  of  science  and  civilisation,  and  turned  the 
benevolent  affections  into  furious  passions.    But 

They  err,  whc^ooi^t  it  glorioiu  to  rabdne 
By  conqaett  far  and  wide,  to  overrun 
Large  coontries,  and  in  field  great  battles  irin. 
Great  cities  by  assault ;  what  do  these  worthies. 
But  rob  and  spoil,  born,  slaogbter,  and  enslave 
Peaceable  nations,  neighbouring,  or  remote^ 
Made  captive,  yet  deserving  frMdom  mote 
Than  those  their  conqneiors,  who  leave  behind 
Nothing  but  ruin  wheresoe'er  they  rove. 
And  all  the  flourishing  works  of*  peace  destroy  ?,' 

We  feel  no  sorrow  at  the  final  doom  of  the 
crusades,  because  in  its  origin  the  war  was  ini- 
quitous and  unjust.  '<The  Blood  of  Man 
should  kevbr  be  shed  but  to  bedbeh  the 
Blood  of  Man.  It  is  well  shed  fob  our 
Family,  foe  our  Friends,  for  our  God,  for 
OUR  Kind.  The  rest  is  Vanity,  the  rest  is 
Crime."  '    vol.  ii.  pp.  373—376. 

CRUSCA,  Ital.  i.e.  bran,  the  title  assumed 
by  a  celebrated  academy  established  at  Florence, 
for  puri^ing  and  perfecting  the  Tuscan  language. 
The  academv  took  it^  name  from  its  office  and 
object,  whicn  were  to  refine  the  language,  and, 
as  it  were,  to  separate  the  bran  from  it.  Accor- 
dingly, its  device  is  a  sieve ;  and  its  motto,  II 
piu  bel  fior  ne  coglie ;  that  is, '  It  gathers  the 
finest  flour.'  The  vocabulary  Delia  Crusca  is  an 
excellent  Italian  dictionary,  composed  by  this 
academy. 

CRUSH,  17.  a.  &  n.  c.  )       Mieso-Goth.  kruu- 

Cru'shing,  adj.  ]  tan ;  Fr.  ecraser.    To 

break  with  violence,  and  perhaps  originally,  with 
a  violent  noise.  To  compress  with  force;  to 
squeeze;  drive  together;  press  down;  subdue; 
oppress. 

The  ass  throst  herself  unto  the  vail,  and  cniiA«il 
Balaam's  foot  against  the  wall.         IfuaAen  xxii.  25. 

They  use  them  to  plague  their  enemies,  or  to  op- 
press and  enuh  some  of  their  own  too  stabbom  free- 
holders. Spenter  on  Irdand, 

Cold  caases  rheums  and  defluxions  from  the  head, 
and  some  astringent  plasters  enuh  out  purulent  matter. 

Bacon, 

He  cnuhed  treasure  out  of  his  subjects'  purses,  hy 
forfeitures  upon  |>enal  laws.  Id. 

Certainly  virtue  is  like  precious  odours,  most  frag- 
rant where  they  are  incensed  or  enuhed :  for  prospe- 
rity doth  best  discover  vice,  but  adversity  doUi  Dest 
discover  virtue.  Id, 

Put  in  their  hands  thy  bruising  irons  of  wrath. 
That  they  may  enuh  down,  with  a  heavy  fall. 
The  usorpiiig  helmets  of  our  adversaries  \ 

Shaktpean.  RitAofd  HI. 
You  speak  him  far 

-»  — I  don't  extend  him.  Sir :  within  himself 

Cnah  him  together,  rather  than  unfold 

His  measure  folly.  Id,  Cynbeliue, 

This  act 
Shall  bruise  the  head  of  Satan,  crwA  his  strength. 
Defeating  sin  and  death,  bis  two  main  arms.    MUton, 

Bacchus,  that  first  from  out  the  purple  grape 
Cnahed  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  wine.  Id» 

When  loud  winds  from  different  quarters  nwh. 
Vast  clouds  eneount'ring  one  another  enuh,     WaUer. 

Vain  ia  the  force  of  man,  and  heaven's  as  vain, 
Te  crush  the  pillars  which  the  pila.SQStain. 

DfgdeH^  MuU. 


I  fought  and  fefl  like  one,  but  death  deceived  me  t 
I  wanted  weight  of  feeble  Moots  uiMm  me. 
To  ctmA  my  soul  out.  Id.  Don  SthtnHm, 

Thou  Shalt  ilonriah  in  immortal  youth. 
Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements. 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  «nuh  of  worlds. 

Addimm'i  Colo. 

Dr.  Merish  has  further  observed,  that  many  of  Che 
echini  are  enuhed  in  their  form,  and  yet  filled  with 
flint,  which  has  taken  the  fom  of  the  emAed  shell. 


No  sycophant  or  slave,  that  dared  oppose 
Her  sacred  cause,  but  trembled  when  bo  rose  | 
And  every  venal  stickler  for  the  yoke 
Felt  himself  enuhed  at  the  first  word  he  spoke. 

tfOWptfa 

How  profound 
The  gulf  *  and  how  the  giant  element 
From  rock  to  rock  leaps  with  delirious  bound, 
Cmehmg  the  difia,  which  downward  worn  and  rent 
With  his  fierce  footsteps,  yield  in  chasms  a  fearful 
▼ent.  Byrom, 

Ye  race  of  Frederic !  Fredefica  but  in  name 
And  falsehood — heirt  to  all  •xeq>t  his  lame ; 
Who,  eniAed  at  Jena,  crouched  at  Berlin,  fell 
First,  and  but  reaa  to  follow.  /cL 

CRUST,  V.  &  II.     ^      Ital.  crotta ;  Lat  cnt$- 

Cni/sTACEOus,  adj.    tOy  from  Gr.  cptK'aXXoc* 

Crust a'tiov,  n.s.   ^See  CrAtal.    To  con- 

Cru'stily,  adv.        ^geal;  to  make  hard,  or 

Cru'stiness,  n.s.       cover  with  a   coat    or 

Cru'sty,  01^'.  J  case;  the  coat  or  case 

so  produced;  crustaceous  is  hard  or  covered 
with  a  spell. 

For  shepherds  (said  he)  there  doen  lead 

As  lords  doen  otherwhere  ; 

Their  sheep  ban  cnut,  and  they  the  bread  ; 

The  chips  and  they  the  cheer. 

Spenser.  Shepherd'i  Calendar, 

Pretending,  that  the  face  of  nature  may  be  now 
quite  changed  from  what  it  was  ;  and  that  formerly 
the  whole  collection  of  waters  might  he  an  orbicular 
abyss,  arched  over  with  an  exterior  ermt  or  shell  of 
earth,  and  that  the  breaking  and  fall  of  this  ermt 
might  naturally  mtte  a  deluge.  Bemtiejf. 

The  7th  of  December  I  put  some  very  strong  French 
brandy  into  a  China  cup,  such  as  they  drink  cofiis^ 
out  of,  and  exposed  it  to  the  air ;  in  three  houri 
time  it  was  tamed  into  a  erut^  ice  all  about  the  sidei 
of  the  cup,  as  if  some  cold  blast  had  forced  it  abroad. 

Bo^.  OnCoUL 

I  contented  myself  with  a  plaster  upon  the  place 
that  was  burnt,  which  crtiOed  and  healed  in  very  few 
days.  Ten^, 

Ye  are  liberal  now,  but  when  your  turn  is  sped. 
You  11  wish  me  choaked  with  every  crust  of  bread. 

Drjfden, 

It  is  true,  that  there  are  some  shells,  such  as  those 
of  lobsters,  crabs,  and  others  of  ervitaeeoua  kinds,  that 
are  very  rarely  found  at  land.     . 

Woodwtsri^e  Nai.  Hist. 

The  egg  itself  deserves  our  notice :  its  parts  within, 
and  its  enuif  coat  without,  are  admirably  well  fitted 
for  the  business  of  incubation. 

Derham'u  Ph^fnohThedogjf. 

If  your  master  hath  many  musty,  or  very  foul  and 
ertutei  botdcs,  let  those  be  the  first  you  truck  at  the 
alehouse.  Swift, 

He  was  never  suffered  to  go  abroad,  for  fear  of 
catching  cold ;  when  he  should  have  been  hunting 
down  a  buck,  he  was  by  his  mother's  side,  learning 
how  to  season  it,  or  put  it  in  crMt. 

AdJSmmU  Sfttiam. 
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With  thee  to  smile  upon  him  m  he  eaU  hit  anm, 
the  swain  is  happier  than  his  monarch,  from  whose 
court  thou  ait  exiled.  Sttnt0» 

All  else  was  hashed  as  Natare's  closed  ee  ; 
l^e  silent  moon  shone  Jiigh  o'er  tower  and  tree : 
.  The  chilly  firost,  beneath  the  silver  beam, 
€rept,  gently  enuting,  owre  the  glittering  stream. 

Jktrm. 

From  cliff  to  diff»  the  liquid  treasnri  falls ; 
In  beds  of  stalactite,  bright  jores  among. 
O'er  corals,  shells,  and  crystals,  winds  along ; 
Cnutt  the  green  mosses,  and  the  tangled  wood. 
And  spaiUing  plunges  to  his  native  flood. 

•      Darwin. 

I  praise  you  much,  ye  meek  and  patient  pair. 
For  ye  are  worthy  ;  choosing  rather  lar 
A  dry  but  independent  cnui,  hard  earned. 
And  eaten  with  a  sigh,  than  to  endure 
The  ragged  Irowns  and  insolent  rebuffs 
Of  knaves  in  office,  partial  in  the  work 
Of  distribution.  GMoper. 

To  this  family  party  I  do  not  wish  to  belong.  He 
may  invite  persons,  if.  he  please,  to  dinner,  and,  like 
lord  Pc^er,  say,  that  this  tough  crui«  is  excellent  mut- 
ton. Be  may  toes  a  sceptre  to  the  king  of  Etroria  to 
play  with,  and  keep  a  rod  to  scourge  him  in  the  cor- 
ner, &c.  Sheridan. 

Crust  is  also  applied,  by  naturalists  and  che- 
mists, to  those  bony  coverings  of  which  the 
whole  external  stiriace  of  crabs,  lobsters,  and 
other  sea  animals  is  composed.  And,  as  these 
consist  of,  1.  cartilaginous  substance,  possessing 
the  properties  of  coagulated  albumen;  2.  car- 
bonate of  lime ;  3.  phosphate  of  lime  (the  pre- 
sence of  which  distinguishes  them  from  bones), 
they  are  considered  as  an  intermediate  substance 
betwixt  bones  and  shells,  partaking  of  the  pro- 
perties and  constitution  of  both.  The  shells  of 
eggs,  though  the  animal  cement  is  much  less  in 
them,  may  likewise  be  considered  in  this  class, 
as  they  contain  both  carbonate  and  phosphate  of 
lime ;  and  it  seems  very  probable,  (rom  the  expe- 
riments of  Bemiard  and  Uatchett,  that,  the  shells 
of  snails  are  composed  of  the  same  ingredients, 
as  tliese  chemists  detected  phosphate  of  lime  in 
them.  The  last  mentioned  gentleman  examined 
the  crust  of  crabs,  lobsters,  prawns,  and  crayfish. 
Being  immersed  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  thev  effer- 
vesced a  little,  and  gradually  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  yellowisb«white  soft  elastic  cartilage, 
each  retaining^  its  respective  form.  The  solution 
yielded  a  precipitate  to  acetate  of  lead,  and  am- 
monia threw  down  phosphate  of  lime;  carbonate 
of  ammonia  threw  down  a  much  more  copious 
precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lime.    See  Concho- 

LOOT. 

Crustac^ocs  Fish  have  their  shells  usually 
softer  than  those  of  the  testaceous  kind,  which 
consist  of  a  single  piece,  generally  much  thicker 
and  stronger  than  tne  former ;  such  ts  those  of 
•  the  oyster,  scallop,  cockle,  &c.  Dr.  Woodward 
observes,  in  his  Natural  History,  that  of  all  the 
shells  found  in  beds  of  all  the  different  matters 
dug  out  of  the  earth,  there  hre  scarce  any  of  the 
crustaceous  kind :  the  reason  he  gives  for  it  is, 
that  these  being  much  lighter  than  the  rest,  must 
have  floated  on  tlie  surface  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
luge, when  all  the  strata  were  formed,  and  there 
have  corrupted  and  perished. 


CRUTCH,  n.«.     >     Swed.  kruka;  Tent. 

Crutch-like,         5  krucke ;  Fr.  erocCy  in  all 

probability  from  Kparocy  strength ;    and  cparM, 

IS  to  lay  £ast  hold.    A  support  or  staff  of  age  or 

lameness.  *     * 

My  lymes  been  both  hole  and  sound,  me  needct^ 
stilt  ne  crMwA, 
He  cast  asyde  them  both,  and  lepe  oppon  an  huche. 
Chaucer.  Cant.  Tela. 
Ah,  thus  king  Henry  throws  away  his  crutA, 
Before  his  legs  be  firm  to  bear  his  body. 

Shahgpeare.  Beery  VI. 
Hence,  therefore,  (hou  nice  cncteft  ; 
A  scaJy  gauntlet  now,  with  joints  of  steel. 
Must  glove  this  band.  id.  Hemg  !V. 

On  these  new  crwiefcet  let  them  leazn  to  walk. 

Jkydem's  Geerfith. 
This  fair  defect,  this  helpless  aid  called  wife. 
The  bending  anOeh  oi  a  decrepit  life.  JJijwftis, 

The  dumb  shall  sing,  the  lame  his  ermtek  forego. 
And  leap  exulting  like  the  bounding  roe. 

Pcpe'e  ManA, 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay. 
Sate  by  his  fire  and  talked  the  night  away;* 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or,  tales  of  sorrow  done. 
Shouldered   his  cr^Och  waA,  shewed  how  fields  wert 
won.  ftrfrf—trt. 

Halting  on  cnttehet  of  unequal  size. 
One  leg  by  truth  supported,  one  by  lies ; 
They  sidle  to  the  goal  with  awkward  peoe. 
Secure  of  nothing  but  to  lose  the  race.  Cemptr. 

And  Circumstance,  that  unspiritual  god 
And  miscreator,  makes  and  helps  along 

^ur  coming  evils  with  a  cmieh-Uhe  rod. 
Whose  touch  turns  hope  to  dust — the  dust  we  allkaTe 
trod.  Bynm.  CkOde  HanU^ 

CRUZ,  Santa,  one  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  in 
the  West  Indies,  about  twenty-four  miles  ia 
length,  and  nine  in  breadth.  It  enjoys  a  good 
air,  but  the  tvater  is  not  wholesome,  until  allowed 
to  settle  in  jars.  Sugar-canes,  oranges,  citrons, 
and  various  other  fruits  flourish  here.  It  ms 
first  discovered  by  Columbus,  and  possessed  after- 
wards by  the  English  and  Dutch.  The  latter 
were  then  driven  out  by  the  English,  who,  in 
their  turn,  were  expelled  by  the  Spaniards.  At 
last  the  French  seiied  upon  the  island  in  1650, 
and  sold  it  the  following  year  to  the  knights  of 
Malta,  from  whom  it  was  again  purcha^  by 
the  French  West  India  Company.  It  was  fiually 
sold  to  the  Danes,  who  held  it  until  the  year 
1801,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  British.  The 
value  of  the  exports  and  imports  for  the  yeas 
1809  and  1810:— 


Imports. 
£435,378  £84,964 

422,033  89,949 

Long.  64**  35'  W.,  lat  17*  45'  N. 

Cruz,  Santa,  1.  A  island  in  the  straits  of 
Magellan,  opposite  Cape  Monday.  2.  The  name 
of  a  small  island  on  tne  coast  of  Brasil.  3.  .K 
small  island  in  the  gulf  of  California,  sitoated 
near  the  coast.  4.  An  island  in  the  north  Paci- 
fic Ocean,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  coast  of 
New  Albion,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  th.' 
straits  of  Santa  Barbora.  It  is  nc^rij  fifty  miles 
in  circumference. 

C Auz,  Santa,  a  river  of  South  America,  in  (be 
province  of  Maracaibo,  which  frlls  into  the  great 
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lake  of  this  name.  Also  a  river  of  Patagonia, 
which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  in  lat.  50°  25  S. 

Cruz,  Santa,  de  la  Sierra,  a  town  and  pro- 
Tince  of  Peru,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Moxos, 
east  and  south  by  the  territory  of  the  Indians, 
south-west  by  the  province  of  Tomina,  and  west 
by  that  of  Mizque.  It  is  eig^hty-four  miles  in 
lengthy  and  fiify-four  in  breadUi.  It  is  of  a 
moist  and  hot  temperature.    Population  16,000. 

CRY,  v,a.icni.  ^     Fr.  and  Welsh,  crie; 

CRYfNG,  n.s^         fGenn.  Span,  and  Port. 

Cry'er,  n.  1.  or      igrita  ;  Gr.  cpavyif .    Cri 

Crier,  n.  f.  J  and  gri  seem,  in  most 

languages^  to  signify  a  call  or  sharp  hailing. 
The  Scottish  word  gteit  is  of  similar  origin. 
To  utter  a  loud  sound  of  distress  or  anxiety ;  to 
bewail ;  to  deplore ;  this  seems  its  primitive  ac- 
ceptation. It  came  then  to  indicate  the  loud  ex- 
pression of  other  passions;  any  noisy,  sharp,  or 
clamorous  exertion  of  the  voice. 

Forsothe  Jhetas  eftaoone  eriede  with  a  met  voya 
and  gaf  up  the  gooat.  WkHif  Matt.  27. 

At  midnight  a  cry  was  tnaad  :  lo  the  spooae  cometfaj 
go  ye  ont  to  meete  him.  Id.  Matt.  25. 

But  flwiche  a  cria  and  swiche  a  wae  they  make. 
That  m  this  world  n'it  creature  living 
That  eTer  herd  awiche  another  waimenting. 

Ckaueer,  Cmt,  TaUt 

What  folk  be  ye  that  at  min  home  coming 
Peftuben  so  my  feste  with  crjfktg  I  Id» 

With  my  of  honndes  and  meny  blastes  betwene. 
Where  we  did  chaae  the  feaieftd  heite  of  fbree. 


No  other  noyae,  nor  peoples  tronbloos  eryn. 
As  still  a|e  wont  to  annoy  the  walled  town 
Might  there  be  heard  \  bat  careless  Quiet  lyes. 
Wrapt  in  eternal  silence  Uxn  from  eaimyes. 

Speimr.  Faerie  Qiwene. 

Richely  she  fedes,  and  at  the  riche  mannes  cost. 
And  liar  her  meate  she  nedes  not  craye  nor  cry. 

By  all  means  cry  down  that  unworthy  course  of 
late  times,  that  they  should  pay  money. 

Baamto  VUUen 
Vo  comfortable  star  did  lend  his  light. 
No  voice  but  owls'  and  woWes'  death  boding  criet. 

Skaktpeare.  The  Rape  of  Luoreee, 
Methonght  I  heard  a  voice  cry.  Sleep  no  more ! 
Mad)eth,  doth  marther  sleep  f  the  innocent  sleep. 

ShaJUpeare* 
You  common  ciy  of  curs,  whose  breath  I  hate 
As  reek  o'  th'  rotten  fens  ;  whose  loves  I  prise 
As  the  dead  carcases  of  nnburied  men, 
That  do  corrupt  my  air.  Jd,  CorioUmm. 

What's  the  matter. 
That  in  the  several  places  of  the  city 
You  cry  against  the  noble  senate  ?  Id, 

Yet  let  them  look  they  gloi^  not  in  mischief, 
Kor  build  their  evils  on  the  graves  of  great  men. 
For  then  my  guiltless  blood  must  cry  against  them. 

Shaktoeare, 

T'll  to  the  king. 
And  from  a  mouth  of  honour  quite  cry  down 
Tki»  Ipawich  fellow's  insolence.        Id,  Henry  VIII. 
For  ere  vengeance  begin,  repentance  is  leasonable ; 
bat  if  judgment  be  once  gone  out,  we  evy  too  late. 

Biih4fp  If ttH. 
Cry  ami  wpom  the  stars  for  doing 
ni  offices,  to  cross  our  wooing. 


*  The  aatiologer,  if  his  predictions  come  to  pass,  is 
aried  «p  to  the  stars  from  whence  he  pretends  to  draw 
them.  South, 

Actors  I  ve  seen,  and  of  no  vulgar  name. 
Who  being  from  one  part  possessed  of  fame. 
Whether  Uiey  are  to  laugh,  cry,  whine,  or  bawl. 
Still  introduce  the  fav'rite  part  in  all.  Churchiil, 

He  scorns  the  dog,  resolves  to  try 
The  combat  next ;  but  if  their  ciy 
Invades  again  his  trembling  ear. 
He  strait  resumes  his  wonted  care.  WaRcr. 

When  men  are  become  accomplished  knaves,  they 
are  past  crying  lot  their  cake.  Shaftesbury. 

Bpiphanius  cries  out  upon  it,  as  rank  idolatry,  and 
destructive  to  their  souls  who  did  it.         StUUngifleet. 

The  partial  crowd  their  hopes  and  fears  divide. 
And  aid,  with  eager  shouts,  Uie  favoured  side. 
Cries,  murmurs,  clamours,  with  a  mixing  sound. 
From  woods  to  woods,  from  hills  to  hills  rebound. 

Dryden. 
The  philosopher  oeservedly  suspected  himself  of 
vanity,  when  cried  uphytht  multitude. 

OiamfiO^s  Seeptie* 

AU  the  effset  that  I  conceive  was  made  by  crya^ 

up  the  pieces  of  eight,  was  to  bring  in  much  more  ai 

that  species,  instead  of  others  current  here.     Temple. 

They  slight  the  strongest  arguments  that  can  be 

brought  for  religion,  and  cry  up  very  weak  ones 

against  it.  TiUateon, 

When  any  evil  has  been  upon  philosopheis,  they 

groan  as  piti&illy,  and  ciy  out  as  loud,  as  other  men. 

Id. 
We  are  ready  to  cry  out  of  an  unequal   manage- 
ment, and  to  blame  the  Divine  administration. 

AUerhmy. 
In  popish  countries  some  impostor  cries  out,  A  mi- 
racle !  a  miracle  t  to  confirm  the  deluded  vulgar  in 
their  errours ;  and  so  the  cry  goes  round,  without  ex- 
amining into  the  cheat.  Swift, 
The  child  certainly  knows,  that  the  worm-seed  or 
mustard-seed  it  refuses,  is  not  the  apple  or  sugar  it 
cries  iot.                                                            Locke, 
Tumult,  sedition,  and  rebellion,  are  things  that  the 
followers  of  that  hypothesis  cry  out  against.  Idi 
I  find  every  sect,  as  far  as  reason  will  help  them, 
make  use  of  it  gladly  ;  and  where  it  fails  them,  they 
ery  out.  It  is  matter  of  faith,  and  above  reaaon.       Id, 

Crymg  is  a  fault  that  should  not  be  tolerated  m 
children ;  not  only  for  the  unpleasant  and  unbecom-i 
ing  noise  it  fills  the  house  with,  but  for  more  consider- 
able reasons,  in  reference  to  the  children  themselves  • 
which  is  to  be  our  aim  in  education.  /d. 

To  all  my  weak  complaints  and  cries, 

Thy  mercy  lent  an  ear. 
Ere  yet  my  feeble  thoughts  had  learnt 

To  form  themselves  in  prayer.        Addison, 
Mute  was  the  wail  of  Want,  and  Misery*s  cty. 
And  grateful  Pity  wiped  her  lucid  eye  ; 
Peace  with  sweet  voice  the  Seraph  form  addressed. 
And  virtue  clasped  him  to  her  throbbing  breast. 

DarwM. 
Laugh  when  I  laugh,  I  seek  no  other  fame. 
The  ery  is  up,  and  scribblers  are  my  game  ; 
Speed  Pegasus ! — ^ye  strains  of  great  and  small. 
Ode !  Epic !  Elegy !  have  at  you  all. 

Byron.   English  Barde. 

CRYOPIIORUS,  the  frost-bearer,  or  carrier 
of  cold,  an  elegant  instrument  invented  by  Dr. 
WoUaston,  to  demonstrate  the  relation  between 
evaporation  at  low  tempemtures,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  cold.    Take  a  glass  tube,  whose  in- 
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ternal  diameter  is  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch, 
with  a  ball  at  each  extremity  of  about  one  inch 
diameter;  and  let  the  tube  be  bent  to  aright 
angle  at  the  distance  of  half  an  inch  from  each 
ball.  One  of  these  balls  should  be  somewhat 
less  than  half  full  of  water,  and  the  remaining 
ca?ity  should  be  as  perfect  a  yacuum  as  can 
readily  be  obtained;  which  is  effected  by  making 
the  water  boil  briskly  in  the  one  ball,  before 
sealing  up  the  capillary  opening  left  in  the  other. 
If  the  empty  ball  be  immersed  in  a  freezing 
mixture  of  snow  and  salt,  the  water  in  the  other 
ball,  though  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  feet, 
will  be  frozen  solid  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
minutes.  The  vapor  contained  in  the  empty 
ball  is  condensed  oy  Ihe  common  operation  of 
cold,  and  the  vacuum  produced  by  this  conden- 
sation gives  opportunity  for  a  fresh  quantity  to 
9xi^  from  the  opposite  ball,  with  proportional 
reduction  of  its  temperature. 

CRY  PS  IS,  a  genus  of  the  diandria  digynia 
class  and  order:  cal.  a  glume,  two-valved, 
Ope-flowered :  cob.  a  glume,  tvo-valved,  and 
awnless.  There  \»  one  species,  a  grass  of  Siberia. 

•   CRYPT,  n.  t.  -N   lAUcrypta;  Gr.  rpvTr- 

Cky'ptic,  adj.  I  rw,  to  hide;  a  secret  or 

Chy'ptical,  o^f-       > hidden  place;  a  cave; 

CRY'PTIC4LLY,d(/v.  \*  EtSOUtUS  mediSBCryp- 
CRT'PTOGRAPHYjn.*.-/  tarn  penetrare  Suburne.' 
Juven.  sat.  5.  v.  106.  A  part  of  ancient 
dmrches  under  the  high  altar.  Secret ;  hidden ; 
dccult;.  unknown.  Cryptography  is  a  secret 
kind  of  writing,  or  writing  in  copper. 

When  Christian  religion  was  mott  pure,  9ffA  fn- 
4«e4  golden.  Christians  had  bat  low  and  poor  qopYWir 
tielcs,  and  simple  oratories ;  yea  caves  uuier  the 
groond,  called  Crypta,  where  they,  for  fear  of  perse- 
cution, assembled  secretly  together.  A  figure  whereof 
rcmaineth  in  the  vaults,  whidi  yet  are  builded  under 
the  great  churches,  to  put  us  in  remembrance  of  t^e 
old  state  of  the  primitive  church.  ffomUiei. 

We  take  the  word  acid  in  a  familiar  sense,  without 
{irypiioaUjf  distinguishing  it  from  thoee  sapors  that  fre 
akin  to  it.  Bo^. 

The  ftudents  of  nature,  cobscioqs  of  her  mora 
^gfpiieh  ways  of  wooing,  resolve  many  strange  efiects 
into  the  near  efficiency  of  secopd  canses. 

GlamUleU  Apol. 

Speakers,  whose  chief  buriness  is  to  amuse  or  de- 
light, do  not  confine  themselves  to  any  natural  order, 
but  in  a  eryplieal  or  hidden  method  adi9>t  every  thing 
to  their  ends.  IFoMs. 

In  consequence  of  the  ardour  which  he  expressed 
on  this  sul^ect,  it  was  thought  proper  to  deposit  his 
body  in  the  cr^  of  that  magnifioBnt  church.  Makme, 

CRYPTA,  from  cpvirrw,  to  hide,  a  subter- 
raneous cell  or  vault,  especially  under  a  church, 
ibr  tl^jB  interment  of  particular  families  or  persons. 
S.  Ciampini,  describing  the  outside^ of  tne  Vati- 
can, speaks  of  the  crypts  of  St.  Andrew,  St. 
Paul,  Kc.  Vitrnvius  usea  the  word  for  a  part 
of  a  building,  answering  nearly  to  oor  cellar ; 
Juvenal  for  a  cloaca. 

CRYPTO-CALVINISTS,  a  name  given  to 
the  favorers  of  Calvinism  in  Saxony,  on  account 
of  their  secret  attachment  to  the  Genevan  doc- 
tnnie  and  discipline.  Many  of  them  suffiered  by 
tlhft  tenses  of  the  convocation  of  Torgaw,  held 
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in  1 576.  These  Calvinists  in  their  progress  ban 
divided  into  various  lesser  sects. 

CRYPTOCEPHALUS,  in  entomology,  a 
genus  of  insects  of  the  ooleoptera  class.  He 
antenns  are  filiform ;  feelers  four ;  ^rax  oui- 
gined;  shells  immaiginate;  and  the  body  some- 
what cylindrical.  This  genus  is  veiy  extensite, 
consisting  of  268  species. 

CRYPTOGAMIA,  ftom  ^fMrr«c»  concealed, 
and  yaiMQf  nuptials,  the  twenty-ftMirUi  dass  m 
the  Linncan  system,  comprehending  diose  plants 
whose  fruc(i6catioi)  is  concealed,  either  thioagh 
minuteness,  or  within  the  fruit.    See  Botjivt' 

CRYPTOSTOMUM,  a  geiiaa  of  the  pealaa. 
dria  class  and  ofder ;  cal.  nve-deft :  con.  ti^ 
inserted  intp  the  th|oa|  of  the  calyx ;  bordcn 
five-Uefi;  qectariup)  five-toothed;  beny,  seedr 
scarred  There  is  one  speciea,  a  thrnb  of 
Guiana.  « 

CRY'STAL,  «.  t.  &  fldj.     ^        Fr.    erittai; 

Car'sTALLiNC,  n.  i.  ^adj.  1  Sgaa.  cristal;\i 

CaY'sTAW.iSE,  V.  n.  crisUUo ,-    Lata 

CavsTALLiSA'TiOH,  n.  «.       ycrystelius ;    Gr. 

Cky'stai/-covered,  adj.       I  Kpwd>XoQ,    ici, 

Cry'staL'CRUSted,  adj.       I  from  Heb.  rr^j, 

Crt'stal-stbeaming.  adi,  J  tojoin;coa]esit; 

as  water  when  frozen.    The  Romans  adopted 

t^e  ivord  for  salts  and  minerals,  as  supposm; 

them  pennanent  congelations.    See  die  foUow- 

ing  article. 

And  be  ffhmde  to  me  a  flood  of  qvydue  «anr 
schynyage  m  cmfal  coaynge  forth  of  the  Mete  « 
god  and  of  the  lombe.  Widif.  ApmnHpi,^ 

O  closit>  Mrdin,  voide  of  v«dis  wreke, 
CriataUm  ml,  of  clerenesi  dere  consigned.*  Cktm  it. 

Alas  the  clear  ekrUtaU,  the  bright  ttanaplead  iM 
^  glaue. 

Doth  not  bewray  the  colonn  hid  which  i 


Ifjptf. 
Sach  seemed  they,  and  so  their  yellow 
ChrutaUme  humor  dropped  down  apace. 

Forth  from  her  iyen  the  erufoll  teaiea  oadmn* 
And  syghing  sore,  her  handee  the  wvong  and  feide. 

Sariblf. 

Water,  as  it  seems,  tometh  into  nryTaf ;  as  u  teca 
in  divers  caves,  where  the  cryrtoi  hangs  i 


Monnt  eagle  to  my  palace 


If  efytfoibe  a  stone,  it  is  not  immediately  louuwrd 
by  the  efficacy  of  eold,  hot  rather  by  a  aaiBeiml  s^nt. 


As  earthy  so  he  the  world 
Bai.t  on  circamfinoas  waters,  calm,  in  wide 
Crjfitalme  ocean,  and  the  load  misrale 
Of  chaoe  far  removed  ;  lest  fierce  extremes 
Contignons  might  distemper  the  whole  fraaae. 

If  you  diaeolve  copper  in  aqoa-foitiay  er  tfint  «f 
nitre,  yon  may,  by  ciyrfafluriiij  the  r**^nTVm^  obcus  » 
goodly  bine.  Btgk, 

In  groves  we  live,  and  lie  on  moesy  beds. 
By  eiryitaZ  streams  that  mnrmor  through  t^  meadi. 

All  natoral  metallick  and  mineral  njs^aBwsfii^ 
were  effected  by  the  water,  which  first  btoagk  tkt 
pazticles,  whereof  each'  connsts,  oat  from  amm^  ik* 
matter  of  the  srratai  Woodmar£»  S^  BiA 
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The  imtt  of  tlie  «y«  are  ma4e  eony«x,  ^d  espe- 
cially tlic  crifttaOme  hnxmoox,  which  ii  of  a  lenticolar 
figure,  convex  on  hoth  sides.         Ba^  u»  the  Cr^um, 

Island  eryttai  is  a  genuine  spar^  of  an  extxemely 
para,  dear^and  fine  textdre,  seldom  either  blemished 
with  flaws  or  spd(s«  or  stained  with  any  other  colonr. 

HiU. 

High  in  the  flood  her  aznre  dome  ascends. 
The  crsfiial  arch  on  aryttal  colnmns  bends  ; 
Roofed  with'translncent  shell  the  turrets  Uaae, 
And  far  in  ocean  dart  their  ooloorad  rays . 

XlonVM* 

• 

The  odours  of  these  siliceous  vegetahles  are  ge- 
nerally brown,  from  the  iron,  I  snppose,  or  mangan- 
ese, which  induced  them  to  eryttaUiMe,  er  fuse  mora 
casUy.  id. 

Bow  blest  the  Solitary's  lot. 
Who,  all-forgetting,  all-forgot. 

Within  his  humble  cell. 
The  cavern  wild  with  tangling  roots. 
Sits  o'er  his  newly-gatherad  fruits. 

Beside  his  eryiUA  well !  fiMnu. 

A  taste  seen  in  the  choice  of  his  abode, 
A  love  of  music  and  of  scenes  sublime, 

A  pleasure  in  the  gentle  stream  that  flowed 
Past  him  in  eryttal,  and  a  joy  in  flowers. 
Bedewed  his  spirit  in  his  cabner  hours.  * 

ByroH,  DonJfum, 

CaysTAL  is  fiound,  1.  Opaque,  or  semitrans- 
parent,  and  white,  or  of  a  mtlk  color.  2.  Opaque 
and  red,  or  of  a  cornelian  color,  from  Oiun  in 
Barbaif.  3.  Opaque  and  black,  from  the  same 
place.  4.  Clear.  The  specific  gravity  of  these 
kinds  of  ciystals  is  jrom  2650  to  2700.  Pro- 
fessor Bergman  extracted  from  them,  about  six 
parts  of  aqpilla,  and  one  of  calcareous  earth  per 
nundred  weight;  but  Mr.  Gerhard  found  some 
so  pure  as  to  contain  neither.  5.  Clear  and 
blackish  brown,  the  smoky  topaz,  or  ranch  topaz 
of  the  Gezmans.  It  is  TOuna  at  £gan  in  Nor- 
-way ,  and  at  Lovisa  in  Finland .  These  crystals  are 
said  to  become  dear  by  boiling  them  m  tallow. 
6.  Clear  and  yellow.;  found  in  Bohemia,  and 
sold  for  topazes.  7.  Clear  and  violet-colored ; 
the  amethyst,  from  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Dan- 
nemore  in  Upknd.  The  most  transparent  of 
these  are  called  fiidse  diamonds,  Bristol,  Kerry 
stones,  Alen9on  diamonds,  &c  8.  Colorless 
rock  cryttal,  property  so  called,  found  in  Bo- 
hemia, the  province  of  Jemtland,  and  many 
other  places.  9.  Pyoimidal  crystal  with  one  or 
tiro  points.  These  have  no  prismatic  shape,  bat 
either  stand  upon  a  base  in  cavities  of  quartz 
veins;  have  only  a  single  pyramid,  and  are  of 
various  colors ;  or  they  lie  in  a  cl^rey  earth,  and 
fadLve  both  pyramids,  but  no  prism.  They  are 
found  at  Blackeoburg  upqn  the  Hartz,  and  at 
Morserosh  in  the  Slverland.  in  Transylvania. 
The  colored  transparent  crystals  derive  their  tinge 
Srom  an  exceedingly  smcdl  portion  of  metallic 
calces,  but  lose  them  entirely  when  strongly 
heated.  They  are  called  false  gems;  viz.  ^e 
red  from  Oian  in  fiaibary,  fidse  rubies ;  the  yel- 
low from  Saxony,  £ilse  topazes;  the  green  from 
Dauphiny,  very  rare,  false  emeralds  or  prases ; 
the  violet  from  Vil  in  Catalonia,  false  amediysts; 
tiie  blue  from  Pay  in  Valey  in  France,  false  sap- 
phire*.    There  are  likewise  opal  or  rainbow 


crystals,  the  varims  colors  of  which  are  thrown 
out  in  zones  across  the  sur&ce.  They  make  a 
very  fine  appearance,  though  they  never  shine 
tike  the  oriental  opal.  Crystal  is  also  found  in 
many  parts  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  About 
Bristol  it  is  found  of  an  amethystine  tinge.  In 
Silesia,  and  Bohemia,  it  is  k^ni  stained  with  the 
colors  of  the  ruby,  sapphire,  emerald,  and  topaz; 
*'n  which  case  jewellers  take  great  advantage  of 
it,  selling  it  under  the  name  of  occidental  sap* 
phire.  Fourcroy  makes  a  remarkable  difference 
between  the  ciystals  andquaru,by  affirming  that 
the  former  are  unalterable  in  the  fire,  in  which 
they  neither  lose  their  hardness,  transparency, 
nor  color,  while  the  quartz  loses  the  same  qualities, 
and  is  x^educed  by  it  to  a  white  and  opaque 
earth.  He  classes  the  rock  crystals,  I.  Accord- 
ing to  their  form,  viz.  1.  Insulated  hexagonal 
crystals  ending  in  pyramids  of  six  laces,  which 
have  a  double  refraction,  or  show  two  images  of 
the  same  object  when  looked  through.  2.  Hex- 
^;ona\  crystsds  united,  having  one  or  two  pouMs. 
3.  Tetrahedral,  dodecahedral,  flatted  crvstals ;  and 
which,  though  hexagonal,  have  nevertheless  their 
planes  irreguhtr.  4.  Ciystals  in  hrge  masses, 
from  the  idand  of  Ma^fagascar,  which  have  a 
simple  refraction.  II.  With  regard  to  their  co- 
lor, as  being  either  diaphanous,  reddish,  smoky, 
or  blackish.  III.  With  regard  to  accidental 
changes,  some  are  hollow ;  some  contain  water 
within  x>ne  or  more  cavities ;  some  are  cased  one 
within  die  other ;  some  are  of  a  round  form,  aa 
the  pebbles  of  the  Rhine ;  some  have  a  crust  of 
metallic  calces  or  of  a  pyrites;  some  are  found 
crystallised  in  the  inside  of  a  cavity,  while  some 
seem  to  contain  amianthus  or  asbestos;  and 
otheis  contain  shirls.  M.  Fourcroy  reckons 
among  crystals  the  oriental  topaz,  the  hyacinth, 
the  orienUd  sapphire,  and  the  amethyst  Mr. 
Daubenton  has  alwa]^  looked  upon  this  last  as 
a  (}uartz  of  a  crystaL 

'  1.  The  forms  or  orders  into  which  pure  crystals 
have  been  divided  are  three :  Perfect  columnar 
crystals,  with  double  pyramids,  composed  of 
eighteen  planes,  in  an  hezangular  column,  ter- 
minated by  an  hexangular  pyramid  at  each  end. 
ii.  Perfect  crystals  with  double  pyramids,  with- 
out a  coltimn,  composed  either  of  twelve  or 
sixteen  planes,  in  two  hexangular  pyrannds, 
joined  closely  base  to  base,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  coliunn.  iii.  Imperfect  crystals, 
with  single  pyramids,  composed  either  of  twelve 
or  ten  planes,  in  an  hexangular  or  pentangular 
oolumn,  affixed  irregularly  at  one  end  to  some 
solid  body,  and  terminated  at  the  other  by  an 
hexangular  or  pentangular  pyramid.  Under 
these  there  are  almost  infinite  varieties  in  the 
number  of  angles,  and  the  length,  thickness, 
and  other  accidents  of  the  columns  and  pyra- 
mids, iv.  When  crystal  is  blended  with  metalline 
particles  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  it  assumes 
a  variety  of  figures  wholly  diflEerent  from  these, 
constituting  a  fourth  order,  under  the  iiame  oC 
metalline  crystals :  when  the  metal  is  lead,  the 
crystal  assumes  the  form  of  a  cube ;  when  it  is 
tin,  of  a  quadrilateral  pyramid,  with  a  broad 
base ;  when  iron,  the  crystal  is  found  concreted 
in  rhomboidal  figuaes :  these  crystals  are  very 
common  about  mines;  but  the  common  spars; 
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which  are  liable  to  be  influenced  in  the 
manner  by  the  metals,  and  to  appear  in  the  very 
same  form,  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
them.  There  is  one  veiy  easy  test ;  viz.  that  all 
spars  are  subject  to  be  dissolved  by  aqua-fortis, 
and  effervesce  violently  only  on  its  touching 
them:  but  it  has  jio  such  effects  on  crystal. 
V.  When  crystals  are  found  in  the  form  of  round 
pebbles,  which  is  occasioned  by  their  being  tos-' 
sed  about  and  rubbed  against  one  another  by 
floods  or  by  the  sea,  they  are  called  by  the 
English  lapidaries  pebble  civstal.  They  come 
from  the  Indies,  Siberia,  and  other  pbces.  vi. 
The  pebble  crystal  is  common  in  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  but  that  which  is  formed  of  hexangular 
columns,  affixed  to  a  solid  base'at  one  end,  and 
terminated  by  an  hexangular  column  at  the  other, 
is  infinitely  more  so :  this  is  called  sprig  or  rock 
crystal,  and  is  the  species  described  by  Inost 
authors,  under  the  name  of  crystal  of  the  shops, 
or  that  kept  for  medicinal  uses.  When  the  rock 
crystals  are  semitransparent,  or  intermixed  with 
opaque  v^ns,  they  are  called  by  the  Swedish 
lapidaries  milk  crystals.  According  to  Bomare, 
they  are  generally  formed  upon  or  among  quartz, 
which  shows  their  great  aninity,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  greatest 
quantity  of  them  is  brought  from  moun(  Saint 
Gothard,  in  Switzerland.  Large  pieces  of  these, 
weighing  from  500  to  800  pounds,  were  found 
there  at  Grimselberg;   another  of  about  1200 

Founds  weight  was  found  some  years  ^ago  at 
isback  in  &e  Wallais ;  and  a  piece  six  feet 
long,  four  wide,  and  equally  thick,  was  found 
in  the  island  of  Madagascar,  where  diese  natural 
productions  are  of  the  most  extraordinary  size 
and  perfection.  In  the  imperial  collection  at 
Vienna,  there  is  a  pyramidal  crystal  vase  two  ells 
m  height,  cut  wholly  out  of  one  piece.  It  is 
usual  with  the  largest  crystals  of  the  German 
mountains  to  be  full  of  cracks  and  flaws,  and  to 
be  so  constructed  internally  as  to  show  all  the 
prismatic  colors ;  but  the  above  meidioned 
ones  were  quite  free  from  these  blemishes,  and 
resembled  columns  of  the  purest  glass,  <nily 
much  clearer  than  any  glass  can  be  made 

Natural  crystal  may  be  reduced  by  calcination 
into  a  state  proper  for  making  glass  with  alkaline 
salts,  and  tnus  becomes  a  very  valuable  fritt 
The  method  is  this :  calcine  natural  crystal  in  a 
crucible ;  when  it  is  red-hot,  throw  it  into  cold 
water.  Repeat  this  eight  times,  covering  the 
crucible  that  no  dust  or  ashes  may  get  in  among 
the  crystal.  Dry  this  calcined  mass,  and  reduce 
it  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

Crystal  is  frequently  cut ;  and  lustres,  vases, 
and  toys,  are  made  of  it  as  of  other  beautiful 
stones'.  For  this  purpose  it  is  to  be  chosen  per- 
fectly clear  and  transparent.  It  may  be  tried 
by  aqua*fortis,  or  by  arawing  it  along  a  pane  of 
gkss.  The  genuine  crystal  will  not  be  affected 
by  the  acid^  and  will  cut  glass  almost  like  a 
diamond  When  ax\y  piece  of  workmanship  of 
*  natural  crystal  is  become  foul  and  dark,  the  fol- 
lowing method  is  to  be  used  for  recovering  its 
brightness  without  hurting  the  polish :— Mix  to- 
gether six  parts  of  common  water  and  one  part 
of  brandy ;  boil  these  overta  brisk  fire,  and  let 
the  crystal  be  kept  in  it,  in  a  boiling  state,  a 
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quarter  o(  an  hou* ;  then  take  it  oat  and  rob  it 
carefully  over  with  a  brush  dipped  in  the  sanie 
liquor;  after  this  wipe  it  with  a  napkin,  and 
thus  its  sur&oe  will  be  perfectly  cleaned,  and 
rendered  as  bright  as  at  finrt,  without  any  injury 
to  the  points  of  the  cutting,  or  the  polish  of  thie 
planes  or  faces,  which  would  probably  happen, 
were  the  cleaning  attempted  by  mere  rubbing 
with  a  cloth. 

Crystallisation,  (cpv?aXXoc»  -ice,)  is  that 
process  of  nature  by  which  the  particles  of  a 
body  are  arranged  systematically  in  passing  from 
a  liciuid  to  a  solid  state.  The  Greeks  first  ap- 
plieu  it  to  ice,  as  the  most  obvious  transforma- 
tion of  this  kind ;  and  the  Roman  naturalists 
transferred  it  to  rock  crystal  and  similar 
bodies,  which  they  considered  as  only  mere  per- 
manent formations  of  the  same  description  as 
ice.  Then  it  being  observed  that  nitre  and  cer- 
tain other  salts  were  capable,  by  particular  ma- 
nagement, of  exhibiting  a  similar  prismatic  form, 
the  word  crystal  assumed  a  more  general  mean- 
ing, and  was  finally  applied  to  all  such  saline 
sul)stances  and  metallic  ores  as  exhibit  this 
tendency  to  symmetrical  arrangemenL  Crystallo- 
graphy is  a  term  that  has  been  used  for  the 
science  which  discourses  of  crystallisati<Mi.  This 
process  is  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  completed 
by  nature  in  the  bodies  presented  to  our  view. 
Modem  naturalists  observe  that  '  most  of  the 
solids  which  compose  the  mineral  crust  of  the 
earth,  are  found  in  the  crystallised  state.  Thus 
granite  consists  of  crystals  of  quartz,  felspar,  and 
mica.  Even  mountain  masses  like  clay-slate, 
have  a  regular  tabuhted  form.'  It  is  also  imi- 
tated by  art.  The  chemist  produces  it  both  b^  ig- 
neous fusion,  and  by  solution  in  a  liquid.  Wbea 
the  temperature  is  slowly  lowered  in  the  former 
case,  or  the  liquid  slowly  abstracted  by  evapora- 
tion in  the  latter,  the  attractive  forces  resume 
tlie  ascendency,  and  arrange  the  particles  in 
symmetrical  forms.  And,  if  few  of  the  crystal- 
lisations tliat  are  performed  by  nature  have  been 
successfully  accomplished  by  art,  chemistry  has 
been  able  on  the  otner  hand,  to  effect  the  ciystal- 
lisation  of  a  variety  of  substances,  diiefly'salt^ 
which  are  not  found  crystallised  naturally ;  and, 
by  taking  proper  advantage  of  this  drcumatanoe, 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  them  in  a  state  of 
greater  purity  than  they  can  be  procured  in  by 
any>  other  method.  M.  Le  Blanc  in  a  paper  in 
the  Journal  de  Physique,  gives  instructioos  for 
obtaining  crystals  of  laive  size.  His  method  is 
to  employ  flat  glass  or  China  Tessels :  to  poor 
into  these  the  solutions  boiled  down  to  the  point 
of  crystallisation :  to  select  the  neatest  of  the 
small  crystals  formed,  and  put  them  into  vessels 
with  more  of  the  mo^er-water  of  a  solution  that 
has  been  brought  to  crystallise  confiiMdly;  to 
turn  the  crystals  at  least  once  a  day ;  and  to  sup- 
ply them  from  time  to  time  with  fresh  mother- 
water.  If  the  crystals  be  laid  on  their  sides, 
ihej  will  increase  most  in  length;  if  on  their 
ends,  most  in  breadth.  When  they  have  ceased 
to  grow  larger,  they  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
liquor,  or  they  will  soon  begin  to  diminish.  It 
may  be  observed  in'  general,  that  very  large 
crystals  are  less  transparent  than  tbote  that  are 
small. 
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The  crystals  of  metals  may  be  obtaiued  by 
fosing  them  in  a  crucible  with  a  hole  in  its  bot- 
tom, closed  by  a  stopper,  which  is  to  be  drawn 
out  aftev  the  vessel  nas  been  removed  from  the 
fire,  and  the  surface  of  the  metal  has  begun  to 
congeal.  The  same  effect  may  be  observed  if 
the  metal  be  poured  into  a  plate  or  dish,  a  little 
inclined,  which  is  to  be  suddenly  inclined  in  the 
opposite  direction,  as  soon  as  the  metal  begins 
to  congeal  round  its  edges.  In  <he  first  method, 
the  fluid  part  of  the  metal  runs  out  of  the  hole, 
leaving  a  kind  of  cup  lined  witli  crystals ;  in  the 
latter  way,  the  superior  part,  which  is  fluid,  runs 
off,  and  leaves  a  plate  of  metal  studded  over 
with  crystals. 

The  phenomena  of  crystallisation  have  mucht 
engagea  the  attention  of  modern  chemists,  and 
a  vast  number  of  experiments  have  been  made 
with  a  view  to  determine  exactly  the  different 
figures  assumed  by  salts  in  passing  from  a  fluid 
to  a  solid  form,  it  does  not,  as  yet,  however, 
appear,  that  any  certain  rule  can  be  laid  down 
in  these  cases,  as  the  figure  of  saline  crystals 
may  be  varied  by  the  slightest  circumstances. 
Thus,  sal-ammoniac  when  prepared  by  a  mix- 
ture of  pure  volatile  alkali,  with  spirit  of  salt, 
shoots  into  crystals  resembling  feathers ;  but  if, 
instead  of  a  pure  alkali,  we  make  use  of  one 
just  distilled  from  bones,  and  containing  a  great 
quantity  of  animal  oil,  we  shall,  after  some  crys- 
tallisations of  the  feathery  kind,  obtain  the  very 
same  salt  in  the  form  of  cubes.  Such  salts  as 
are  sublimable,  crystallise  not  only  in  the  aqueous 
way  by  solution  and  evaporation,  but  aUo  by 
sublimation;  and  the  aifierence  betwixt  the 
figures  of  these  crystals  is  often  very  remarkable. 
In  nature  also  we  find  frequently  the  same 
chemical  substance  crystallised  in  forms  ap- 
parently very  dissimilar.  Thus,  carbonate  of 
lime  assumes  the  form  of  a  rhomboid,  of  a  repi- 
lar  hexahedral  prism,  of  a  solid  terminated  by 
twelve  scalene  angles,  or  of  a  dodecahedron 
with  pentagonal  faces,  &c.  Bisulphuret  of  iron 
or  martial  pyrites  produces  sometimes  cubes  and 
sometimes  regular  octohedrons,  at  one  time  do- 
decahedrons with  pentagonal  faces,  at  another 
icosahedrons  with  triangular  faces,  &c.  And 
while  one  and  the  same  substance  lends  itself  to 
so  many  transformations,  '«  meet  with  very  dif- 
ferent substances,  which  -j  *esent  absolutely  the 
same  form.  Thus  fluate  ot  lime,  muriate  of  soda, 
sulphuret  of  iron,  sulphuret  of  lead,  &c.  crys- 
tallise in  cubes,  under  certain  circumstances; 
and  in  otlier  cases,  the  same  minerals,  as  well  as 
sulphate  of  alumina  and  the  diamond,  assume 
the  form  of  a  regular  octohedron. 

Linnseus,  in  his  bold  attempt  to  arrange  the 
whole  of  nature's  works,  could  not  fail  to  observe 
a  resemblance  more  or  less  perfect  between  the 
forms  of  various  salts,  and  those  of  several  crys- 
tallised minerals.  He  however,  considered  the 
faculty  of  crystallising  to  be  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic of  saline  substances,  and  hence  concluded 
that  all  the  crystallised  earthy  minerals  were 
compounded  of  earth  and  some  particular  salt, 
whicn  gave  them  outward  form.  Thus,  because 
both  nitre  and  quartz  crystallise  in  the  form  of 
hexahedral  prisms,  terminated  by  hexahedral 
pyramids,  he  regarded  the  former  as  the  type  of 
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a  whole  genus,  of  which  the  latter  was  one  of ' 
the  species ;  observing  again  that  alum  and  the 
diamond  crystallise  in  pjrramidal  octohedrons, 
he  arranged  the  latter  as  a  species  of  the  genus 
alum.  Wallerius  very  soon  proved  that  this 
hypothesis  was  untenable;  nothing  more  cor- 
rect, however,  was  offered  as  a  theory  of  crys- 
tallisation until  that  of  M.  Rom^  de  Lisle  ap- 
peared. This  able  philosopher  first  arranged  the 
study  of  crystallisation  on  the  simple  basis  of 
facts.  He  examined  all  the  crystalline  forms 
that  fell  under  his  observation,  delineated  them 
with  accuracy,  ascertained  the  measurement  of 
their  principal  angles,  and  arranged  them  with 
great  Sagacity,  into  species  and  varieties.  Among 
the  different  forms  belonging  to  each  species,  he 
chose  one  as  the  most  proper,  from  its  simplicity, 
to  be  regarded  as  the  primitive  form;  and  by 
supposing  it  truncated  in  different  ways,  he  de- 
duced the  other  forms  from  it,  and  determined 
a  gradation  or  series  of  transitions  between  this 
same  form  and  that  of  polyhedrons,  which  seemed 
to  be  still  farther  removed  from  it.  In  this 
way  he  discovered  that  the  principal  of  the  an- 
gles formed  by  the  incidence  ot  the  circum- 
scribing planes  on  each  other,  are  always  of  the 
same  dimensions,  notwithstanding  the  truncatures 
and  other  modifications  undergone  by  the  primi- 
tive figure;  and  also  that  the  dimensions  of  these 
angles  vary  in  every  different  species,  although 
the  general  figure  of  the  crystals  may*  be  the 
same. 

The  illustrious  Bergman  followed  the  same 
line  of  observation ;  until  he  became  convinced 
that  the  varieties  in  crystallisation  are  not  owing 
to  truncations  of  the  primitive  figure,  but  to  the 
superposition  of  secondary  lamins  upon  its  faces, 
either  in  regular,  or  variable  and  decreasing  pro- 
portions. Accoiding  to  this  hypothesis,  however, 
it  would  still  follow,  that  if  the  external  laminae 
of  any  crystals  were  taken  off*  in  regulaf  suc- 
cession, the  remaining  nucleus  would  be  con- 
stantly approaching  to  the  primitive  form,  and 
at  last  arrive  at  it.  Bergman  demonstrated  this 
his  principal  discovery  in  the  formation  of  the 
dog-tooth  spar,  by  an  actual  dissection  of  the 
crystal.  Removing  the  different  crystalline 
laminse  in  succession,  he  arrived  at  a  rhomboidal 
solid,  divisible  only  by  planes  parallel  to  its 
surfaces,  and  therefore  unsusceptible  of  under- 
going any  further  change  of  form.  In  attempt- 
ing, however,  to  apply  this  discovery  to  other 
varieties  of  calcareous  spar,  he  was  not  equally 
successful. 

It  was  reserved  for  M.  Haiiy,  to  unfold  with 
mathematical  accuracy,  the  profound  but  sim- 
ple laws  of  nature  on  this  subject.  He  has 
coiifinned  the  general  principles  of  de  Lisle  and 
Bergman  with  regard  to  the  primitive  formation  of 
crystals ;  and  has  rendered  it  highly  probable,  that 
the  integrant  particles  of  crystallising  substances 
always  combine  in  the  same  body  in  the  same 
way ;  or  in  other  words,  that  the  same  faces,  or 
the  same  edges,  always  attach  themselves  toge- 
ther ;  but  that  these  differ  in  crystals  produced 
from  different  substances;  a  fiaict  which  can 
scarcely  be  accounted  for,  without  supposing 
that  the  particles  of  bodies  are  endowed  with  a 
certain  polarity,  which  makes  them  attract  one 
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part  of  another  particle,  and  repel  every  other 
part.  Hi9  next  improvement  in  the  study  of  the 
laws  of  crystallisation,  however,  was  the  sub-: 
mitting  to  regular  calculation.  He  produced 
a  mathematical  theory,  reduced  to  analytical 
formulse,  representing  every  possible  case ;  and 
the  application  of  which  to  known  forms  leads  to 
the  accurate  valuations  of  angles,  and  has  hitherto 
agreed  with  all  the  recorded  observations  and 
experiments  upon  this  subject. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  better  exhibit  the  present 
state  of  science  with  regard  to  this  interesting 

rrt  of  nature,  than  by  submitting  to  the  reader, 
M.  Haiiy*s  Theory  of  the  Structure  of  Crystals. 
JI.  Of  the  Laws  of  Crystallisation;  and  III. 
The  Observations  of  Dr.  Wollaston  and  more 
modem  philosophers  on  the  same  subject. 

Sect.  L — ^M.  Hauy's  Theory  op  the  Struc- 
ture OF  Crystals. 

This  may  be  conveniently  considered  in  three 
parts.  1.  His  theory  of  primitive  forms  :  2.  Of 
secondary  forms ;  and  3.  Of  integrant  molecules, 
or  constituent  particles. 

1.  The  primitive  form  is,  according  to  this 
theory,  the  nucleus  of  the  crystal ;  or  a  solid  of 
a  constant  form,  engaged  symmetrically  in  all 
the  crystals  of  one  and  the  same  species,  and  the 
faces  of  which  follow  the  directions  of  the  laminn 
which  form  these  crystals.  The  primitive  forms 
of  all  crystals  which  have  been  hitheHo  examined 
are  six.  1.  The  parallelepiped,  bounded  by  six 
planes,  the  opposite  planes  being  parallel.  This 
includes  the  cube,  and  varieties  ot  the  rectangu- 
lar prism,  the  oblique  angular  prism,  and  the 
rhomboid.  2.  The  octahedron.  This  is  a  double 
four-sided  pyramid.  When  the  triangular  faces 
are  equilateral/ it  is  called  a  regular  octahedron. 
There  are,  besides  this,  other  varieties  of  the  pri- 
mitive octahedron,  in  which  the  pyramids  are 
longer  or  shorter  than  the  regular  one,  or  have  a 
rfaomboidal  base,  or  a  rectangular  base,  longer 
in  one  direction  than  the  other.  3.  The  regular 
tetrahedron  bounded  by  four  equilateral  triangles, 
4.  The  regular  hexahedral  prism,  or  equiangular 
six-sided  prism.  5.  The  rhomboidal  dodecsdie- 
dron,  bounded  by  twelve  equal  ihombs.  6.  The 
pyramidal  dodecahedron,  consisting  of  two  six- 
sided  pyramids  joined  base  to  base. 

The  primitive  forms  which  most  frequently 
occur  are,  the  parallelopiped  and  the  ocuhcdron. 
The  tetrahedron  and  dodecahedron  are  very  rare 
as  primitive  fgims,  though  oommon  as  the  secon- 
dary forms  of  crystals. 

By  this  mechanical  division  of  minerals  we  as- 
certain their  true  primitive  form,  and  prove  that 
this  is  invariable  while  we  operate  upon  the  same' 
substance ;  however  diversined  or  dissimilar  the 
forms  of  the  crystals  belonging  to  that  substance 
may  be.  Two  or  three  examples  will  suffice  to 
demonstrate  this.  If  we  take  a  regular  hexahe- 
dral prism  of  carbonate  of  lime  (plate  I.  Crys- 
tallisation, figs.  1  and  2),  and  try  to  divide  it 
parallel  to  the  edges,  from  die  contours  of  the 
bases,  we  shall  find,  that  three  of  these  edges 
taken  alternately  in  the  upper  part,  for  instance, 
the  edges  //,  cd,  bm,  may  be  referred  to  this  di- 
vision :  and  in  order  to  succeed  in  the  same  way 
with  nqiect  to  the  inferior  base,,  we  must  cboote 


not  the  edges  /T,  c'<r,  b'm\  whidi  corre^Mwd 
with  the  preceding,  but  the  intemediale  edges 
<f/*,  6'c',  ffn'.  llie  six  sections  will  uncover 
an  equal  number  of  trapeziums.  Three  of  the 
latter  are  represented  upon  fig.  2 ;  rix.  the  two 
which  intercept  the  edges,  If,  ed,  and  are  desig- 
nated hy  ppoOfUakkf  and  that  which  intsrceots 
the  lower  edge  cf/",  and  which  is  marked  by  the 
'  letters  n  n  1 1 .  Each  of  these  trapeziums  will  have 
a  lustre  and  polish ;  from  which  we  may  easily 
ascertain  in  general  cases  that  it  coincides  with 
one  of  the  natural  jointp  of  which  the  pnsm 
is  the  assemblage.  \Ve  shall  attempt  in  vain  to 
divide  the  prism  in  any  other  direction.  But  if 
we  continue  the  division  parallel  to  the  first  aec- 
^ons,  it  will  happen,  that  on  one  hand  the  surfa- 
oes  of  the  bases  wiU  always  become  narrower, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  altitudes  of  the 
lateral  planes  will  decrease ;  and  at  the  term  at 
which  the  bases  have  disappeared,  the  prism  will 
be  changed  into  a  dodecahedron,  fig.  3,  with 
pentagonal  faces,  six  of  which,  such  as  ooiOf, 
olftit,  &c.  will  be  the  residues  of  the  planes  of 
the  prism ;  and  the  six  others  EAIoo,  O  A'Kii, 
kq,  will  be  the  immediate  result  of  the  mecfau- 
ical  division. 

Beyond  this  same  term,  the  extreme  faces  will 
preserve  their  figure  and  dimensions,  while  the 
lateral  faces  will  incessantly  diminish  in  hei^t, 
until  the  points  o,  k,  of  the  pentagon  olkii, 
coming  to  be  confounded  with  the  points  iiy  znd 
so  on  with  the  other  points  similarly  situated,  each 
pentagon  will  be  reduced  to  a  simple  tiianf^le, 
as  we  see  in  fig.  4.  The  points  which  are  co-- 
founded, two  and  two,  upon  this  figure,  are  each 
marked  witli  the  two  letters  which  served  to  de- 
signate them  when  they  were  separated,  as  in  fif . 
3.  And  when  new  sections  have  obliterated  these 
triangles,  so  that  no  vestige  of  the  surface  of  the 
prism  remains,  fig.  1,  we  shall  have  the  nucleus 
or  the  primitive  form,  which  will  be  an  obtuse 
rhomboid,  fig  5,  the  grand  angle  of  which 
£  AI  or  £01,  IS  lOt"  32'  13'.  It  is  observed, 
that  each  trapezium,  such  as  ppoo,  fig.  2,  unco- 
vered by  the  nrst  sections,  is  very  sensibly  inclined 
from  tlie  same  quantity,  as  well  upon  the  residue 
ppdebm  of  the  base,  as  upon  the  residue  ooft 
of  the  adjacent  plane.  Setting  out  from  this 
equality  of  inclinations,  we  deduce  from  it,  by 
calculation,  the  value  of  the  angles  with  the  pre- 
cision of  minutes  and  seconds,  which  mechanical 
measurements  are  not  capable  of  attaining. 

If  we  try  to  divide  a  crystal  of  another  speHes, 
we  shall  have  a  different  nucleus.  For  instance, 
a  cube  of  fluate  of  lime  will  give  a  regular  octahe- 
dron, which  we  succeed  in  extracting  by  diridiDi: 
the  cube  upon  its  eight  solid  angles,  which  will 
in  the  first  place  discover  eight  equilateral  tiiai^- 
gles,  and  we  may  pursue  the  division,  alvavs 
parallel  to  the  first  sections,  until  nothing  moit 
remains  of  the  faces  of  the  cube.  The  nucleos 
of  the  crystals  of  sulphate  of  barytes  will  be  a 
straight  prism  with  liiombous  bases ;  that  of  the 
crystals  of  phosphate  of  lime,  a  r«*gular  liexahe- 
dral  prism ;  that  of  sulphureted  lead,  a  cube,  kcA 
and  each  of  these  forms  will  be  constant,  relative 
to  the  entire  species,  in  such  a  manner,  that  ib 
angles  will  not  undergo  any  appreciable  variatioo. 

2.  ikeoadaty  fonns   are  lM»e  in  which  tln^ 
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Iiroins  of  a  crystal  di?ide  in  any  other  diiectioo 
than  parallel  to  its  hew;  and  are  sometimei 
called  secondary  crystals.  The  division  of  se- 
condary crystals  by  sections  in  the  direction  of 
the  lamine  is,  in  some  cases,  easily  effected ;  in 
others,  the  joints  are  indistinct,  and  require  the 
crystal  to  be  heated  and  plunged  into  cold  water 
to  make  them  visible.  The  direction  of  the'  la* 
iQintt  is  frequently  rendered  obvious  by  turning 
a  mineral  slowly  rouqd  in  the  sunshine,  when  the 
reflections  from  the  internal  parts  will  show  the 
structure.  Where  no  joints  are  discoyerable^ 
Haiiy  determines  their  direction  and  the  form  of 
the  primitive  nucleus  by  conjecture,  from  the 
appearances  offered  by  the  secondary  ciystal. 

3.  Of  itUegrajU  molecules.  According  to  M. 
Haiiy  the  nucleus  of  a  crystal  is  not  the  laat  term 
of  iu  mechanical  division^  It  may  always  be 
subdivided  parallel  to  its  different  faces,  and 
sometimes  in  other  directions  also.  .  The  whole 
of  the  surrounding  substance  is  capable  of  being 
divided  by  strokes  parallel  to  those  which  take 
pUce  with  respect  to  the  primitive  form.  If  the 
nucleus  be  a  parallelopipedoo,  which  cannot  be 
subdivided  except  by  olows  parallel  to  its  faces, 
like  that  which  takes  place  with  respect  to  car- 
bonated lime,  it  is  evident  that  the  integrant  mo- 
lecule will  be  similar  to  this  nucleus  itself.  But 
it  may  happen  that  the  parallelopipedoo  admits 
of  further  sections  in  other  directions  than  the 
former. 

The  forms  of  the  integrant  molecules  of  all 
crystals  maybe  reduced  to  three,  the  tetrahedron, 
or  the  simplest  of  the  pyramids ;  the  triangular 
prism,  or  the  simplest  of  all  the  prisma ;  and  the 
parallelopipedon,  or  the  simplest  among  the 
solids,  woich  have  their  foces  parallel  two  and 
two.  And  siipce  four  planes  at  least  are  neces- 
sary for  circumscribing  a  space,  it  is  evident 
that  the  three  forms  in  question,  in  which  the 
number  of  feces  is  successively  four,  five,  and 
six,  have  still,  in  this  respect,  the  greatest  possible 
simplicify. 

To  recapitulate.— The  constituent  particles 
of  all  crystals  Haiiy  denominates  their  integrant 
molecules,  and  conceives  them  to  be  arranged 
in  rows ;  a  number  of  these  rows  forming  tiiin 
limine  or  plates.  When  these  laainse  are  par- 
allel with  all  the  faces  or  planes  of  a  crystal, 
they  may  be  removed  without  changing  the  form 
of  the  crystal ;  but  if  the  lamins  divide  in  any 
other  direction  than  thai  which  is  parallel  to  the 
foces,  a  change  of  form  will  be  produced  by 
every  division,  until  at  last  we  obtain  a  nucleus 
which  is  divisible  in  a  direction  parallel  to  its 
sides.  In  the  former  case,  the  primitive  form  is 
the  form  of  the  crystal  itself.  Hence  if  a  cubic 
crystal  be  divisible  only  by  lamins  parallel  to  its 
six  sides,  we  may  continue  diminibhing  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  ciystal,  as  bng  as  mechanical  divi- 
sion is  possible  without  any  change  of  form 
When  the  lamjaw  of  a  crystal  divide  in  any 
other  diraction  than  parallel  to  iU  feces,  it  is 
called  a  aecondary  form  or  derivative  crysttd. 

Sect.  II. — Op  the  Laws  op  Crystallisation- 

'  If,'  says  M.  Haiiy,  ^we  consider  attentively 
the  figures  of  the  plates  which  successively  cover 
again  the  nucleus  of  a  crystal^  and  which  we 


shall  call  lamins  of  superpositiou,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived (hat  proceeding  from  the  nucleus  they  go 
on  by  a  progressive  diminution  or  decrement, 
sometimes  on  all  sides  at  once,  sometimes  in  cer- 
tain parts  only.  But  the  difference  between  each 
lamina  and  that  which  precedes  it,  can  only  arise 
firom  the  retrenchment  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
integrant  particles  that  are  taken  from  the  first 
till  it  is  equal  to  the  second ;  and,  since  the  edges 
of  the  decreasing  laminae  are  constantly  right 
lines  parallel  one  to  another  upon  the  different 
lamins,  it  results  that  the  differences  of  which 
we  have  spoken  are  measured  by  the  subtractions 
of  one  or  many  ranges  of  integrant  particles. 
This,  therefore,  is  the  enunciation  of  the  problem 
presented  for  solution :  a  secondary  crystal  being 
given,  and  the  figure  of  its  nucleus  and  of  its  in- 
tegrant particles  being  likewise  given — supposing, 
moreover,  that  each  of  the  Isui^ins  that  will  be 
added  to  the  nucleus  does  not  project  so  fer  as 
the  preceding,  in  certain  parts,  by  a  quantil^ 
equal  to  one,  two,  three,  &c.  ranges  of  moleculs— 
to  determine  amon^  the  different  laws  of  diminu- 
tion those  from  which  a  similar  form  to  that,  pro- 
posed will  result,  with  respect  to  the  numoer, 
the  figure,  and  the  disposition  of  its  faces,  and  to 
the  measure  of  both  its  plane  and  solid  angles. 
This  sort  of  problems  cao  ouly  be  resolved  by 
the  aid  of  a  rigid  calculus.' 

The  decrement  in  (uiestioo,  iben,  is  ejected  by 
regular  subtractions  of  one  or  more  rows  of  in- 
tegrant molecules ;  and  the  theory,  in  determin- 
ing the  number  of  these  rows  by  means  of  calcu- 
lation, succeeds  in  representiug  all  the  known 
results  of  crystallisation,  and  even  anticipates 
future  discoveries,  indicating  forms  which,  beinor 
still  hypothetical  only,  may  one  day  be  presented 
to  the  enquiries  of  the  philosophei. 

1.  Of  DecremerUt  on  the  Edgei.—Let  $  ^,  fig. 
6,  plate  I.  C^TSTALLiSATioir,  be  a  dodecahedron 
with  rhombic  planes.  This  solid,  which  is  one 
of  the  six  priipttive  forms  of  crystals,  also  pre- 
sents itself  occasioually  as  a  secondary  form^  and 
in  this  case  it  has,  as  a  nucleus,  sometimes  a^uhe 
and  sometimes  an  octohedron.  Supposing  the 
nucleus  to  be  a  cube :— In  order  to  extract  this 
nucleus,  it  is  sufficient  successively  to  remove  the 
six  solid  angles  composed  of  four  planes,  such  as 
t,  r,  tf  &c.,  by  sections  adapted  to  the  direction 
of  the  small  diagonals.  These  sections  will  dis- 
play as  many  scjuares,  A  E  O  I,  E  O  O*  E',  I O  O'  T, 
fig.  7,  &c.,  which  will  be  the  feces  of  the  cube. 

Now,  let  us  conceive  that  each  of  these  faces 
is  subjected  to  a  series  of  decreasing  laminae 
solely  composed  of  cubic  molecules,  and  that 
every  one  or  these  lamins  exceeds  the  succeeding 
one,  towards  its  four  edges,  by  a  quantity  equal 
to  one  course  of  these  same  molecules.  After- 
wards we  shall  designate  the  decreasing  lamins 
which  envelope  the  nucleus,  by  the  name  of  la- 
mins of  superposition.  Novr,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  the  different  series  wBl  produce  six 
quadrangular  pyramids,  similar  in  some  respects 
to  the  quadrangular  steps  of  a  column,  which 
will  rest  on  the  feces  of  the  cube.  Three  of  these 
pyramids  are  represented  in  fig.  8,  and  have  their 
summits  in  t,  t,  i^.  As  there  are  six  quadrangu- 
lar pyramids,  we  sballliave  twenty- four  triangles, 
such  as,  0 1 1,  O  e  I,  &c.    But  because  the  de- 
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crement  is  uniform  from  t  to  t,  and  so  on  with  the 
rest,  the  triangles  taken  two  and  two  are  on  a 
level,  and  form  a  rhomb  tOtl.  The  surface  of 
the  solid  will  therefore  be  composed  of  twelve 
equal  and  similar  rhombs ;  i.  e.  this  solid  will 
have  the  ^ame  form  with  that  which  is  the  sub- 
ject (if  the  problem.  Tliis  structure  takes  place, 
although  imperfectly,  with  respect  to  the  crystals 
called  boracic  tpars.  The  dodecahedron  now 
under  consideration  is  represented  by  fig.  8  in 
such  a  way  that  the  progress  of  the  decrement 
may  be  perceived  by  tlie  eye.  On  examining 
the  figure  attentively,  we  shall  find  that  it  has 
been  traced  on  the  supposition  that  the  cubic 
nucleus  has  on  each  of  its  edges  seventeen  ridges 
of  molecules ;  whence  it  follows,  that  each  of  its 
fiices  is  composed  of  289  facets  of  molecules,  and 
that  the  whole  solid  is  equal  to  4913  molecules. 
On  this  hypothesis,  there  are  eight  laminae  of 
superposition,  the  last  of  which  is  reduced  to  a 
simple  cube,  whose  edges  determine  the  numbers 
of  molecules  which  form  the  series  15, 13, 11,  9, 
7,  5,  3, 1,  the  difference  being  2,  because  there 
Is  one  course  subtracted  from  each  extremity, 
[f  instead  bf  this  coarse  kind  of  masonry,  which 
has  the  advantage  of  speaking  to  the  eye,  we 
substitute  in  our  imagination  Uie  infinitely  deli- 
cate architecture  of  nature,  we  must  conceive  the 
nucleus  as  being  composed  of  an  incomparably 
greater  number  of  imperceptible  cubes.  In  this 
case,  the  number  of  laminae  of  superposition  will 
also  be  beyond  comparison  greater  than  on  the 
preceding  hvpothests.    By  a  necessary  conse- 

auence,  2ie  furrows  which  form  these  laminae  by 
ie  alternate  projecting  and  re-entering  of  their 
edges,  will  not  be  cognizable  by  our  senses ;  and 
this  is  what  takes  place  in  the  polyhedra  which 
crystallisation  has  produced  at  leisure,  without 
being  disturbed  in  its  progress. 

2.  M.  Haiiy  calls  decrementt  in  breadth,  those 
in  which  each  lamina  has  only  the  height  of  a 
molecule ;  so  that  their  whole  effect,  by  one,  two, 
three,  &c.,  courses,  is  i|i  the  way  of  breadth. 
Decrements  in  height  are  those  in  which  each  la- 
mina, exceeding  only  the  following  one  by  a  sin- 
gle course  in  2ie  direction  of  the  breadth,  may 
have  a  height  double,  triple,  quadruple,  Sec,  to 
that  of  a  molecule :  this  is  expressea  by  saying 
that  the  decrement  takes  place  by  two  courses, 
three  courses,  &c.,  in  height. 
Sect.  III. — Of  subsequent  Obseevations  on 
Crystallisation. 

Dr.  Wollaston  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  in  1813  some  observations  on  the  ulti- 
mate cause  of  crystalline  forms,  equally  ingenious 
and  profound. 

Among  the  known  forms  of  crystallised  bodies, 
there  is  no  one  common  to  a  greater  number  of 
substances  than  the  regular  octohedron,  and  no 
one  in  which  a  corresponding  difficulty  has  oc- 
curred with  regard  to  determinmg  which  modifi- 
oMion  of  its  form  is  to  be  considered  as  primitive; 
since  in  all  these  substances  the  tetrahedron  ap- 
Tpesas  to  have  equal  claim  to  be  received  as  the 
original  from  which  all  their  other  modifications 
are  to  be  derived.  The  relation  of  these  solids 
to  each  other  is  most  distinctly  exhibited  to  those 
who  are  not  much  conversant  with  crystallo- 


graphy, by  assuming  the  tetrahedron  as  primitive ; 
for  this  may  imm«liately  be  converted  into  an 
octohedron  by  the  removal  of  four  smaller  tetra- 
hedrons from  its  solid  angles.  Plate  II.  Crts- 
tallisation,  fig.  1. 

The  substance  which  most  readily  admits  of 
division  by  fracture  into  these  forms,  is  fluor  spar; 
and 'there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sufficient 
quantitf  for  such  experiments.  But  it  is  not,  in 
fact,  either  the  tetrahedron  or  the  octohedron, 
which  first  presents  itself  as  the  apparent  primi- 
tive form  ODtained  by  fracture,  if  we  form  a 
Slate  of  uniform  thickness  by  tw6  successive 
ivisions  of  the  spar,  parallel  to  each  other,  we 
shall  find  the  plate  •divisible  into  prismatic  rod5, 
the  section  of  which  is  a  rhomb  of  70°  32^  and 
109^  2^  nearly ;  and,  if  we  again  split  these  rods 
transversely,  we  shall  obtain  a  number  of  regular 
acute  rhomboids,  all  similar  to  each  other,  baring 
their  superficial  angles  60®  ard  120^,  and  pre- 
senting an  appearance  of  primitive  molecule, 
from  which  all  the  other  modifications  of  such 
crystals  might  very  simply  be  derived.  And  we 
find,  moreover,  that  the  whole  mass  of  fluor 
might  be  divided  into,  and  conceived  to  consist 
of,  these  acute  rhomboids  alone,  which  may  be 
put  together  so  as  to  fit  each  other  without  any 
mtervening  vacuity. 

But,  since  the '  solid  thus  obtained  (as  repre- 
sented in  fig.  2)  may  be  again  split  by  natural 
firactures  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  fig.  3,  so  that 
a  regular  tetrahedron  may  be  detached  from  each 
extremity,  while  the  remaining  portion  assumes 
the  form  of  a  regular  octohedron ;  and,  since  every 
rhomboid  that  can  be  obtained  must  admit  of  tiie 
same  division  into  one  octohedron  and  two  tetra- 
hedrons, the  rhomboid  can  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  the  primitive  form ;  and,  since  the  parts  into 
which  it  is  divisible  are  dissimilar,  we  are  left 
in  doubt  which  of  them  is  to  have  precedence  as 
primitive.  In  the  examination  of  this  qu^tioo, 
whether  we  adopt  the  octohedron  or  the  tetra- 
hedron as  the  primitive  form,  since  neither  of 
them  can  fill  space  without  leaving  vacuities, 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  conceiving  any  arrange^ 
ment  in  which  the  particles  will  remain  at  rest: 
for,  whether  we  suppose,  with  the  abb^  Haiiy, 
that  the  particles  are  tetrahedral  with  octohedrai 
cavities,  or,  on  the  contrary,  octohedrai  particles 
regularly  arranged  with  tetrahedral  cavities,  in 
each  case  the  mutual  contact  of  adjacent  particles 
is  only  at  their  edges;  and,  although  in  such  an 
arrangement  it  must  be  admitted  Siat  there  may 
'be  an  equilibrium,  it  is  evidently  unsuble,  and 
ill  adapted  to  form  the  basis  of  any  permaDeot 
crystal. 

With  respect  to  fluor  spar,  and  such  oAer  suh- 
sUnces  as  assume  the  octohedrai  and  tetrahedral 
forms,  all  difficulty  is  removed,  says  Dr.  WoUai- 
ton,  by  supposing  the  elementeiy  particles  to  be 
perfect  spheres,  which,  by  mutual  attractioo, 
nave  assumed  that  arrangement  whidi  brings 
them  as  near  to  each  other  as  possible.  Tlte 
relative  position  of  any  number  of  equal  balls  in 
the  same  plane,  when  gently  pressed  together, 
forming  eouilateral  triangles  wiui  each  other  (as 
represented  perspectively  in  fig.  4),  is  fiuniliar 
to  every  one ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  if  balis  so 
placed  were  cemented  together,  and  the  stratam 
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thus  fonned  were  afterwards  broken,  the  straight 
lines  in  which  they  would  be  disposed  to  sepa- 
rate would  form  angles  of  60°  with  each  other. 
If  a  single  ball  were  placed  any  where  at  rest 
upon  the  preceding  stratum,  it  is  evident  that  it 
would  be  in  conUct  with  three  of  the  lower  balls 
(as  in  fig.  5),  and  that  the  lines  joining  the  cen- 
tres of  four  balls  so  in  contact,  or  the  planes 
touching  their  surfaces,  would  include  a  regular 
t(?trahedron,  having  all  its  equilateral  triangles. 

The  construction  of  an  octohedron,  by  means 
of  spheres  alone,  is  as  simple  as  that  of  the  tetra- 
hedron. For,  if  four  balls  be  placed  in  contact 
on  the  same  plane,  in  form  of  a  square,  then  a 
single  ball  resting  upon  them  in  the  centre,  being 
in  contact  with  eacn  pair  of  balls,  will  present  a 
triangular  face  rising  from  each  side  of  the 
square,  and  the  whole  together  will  represent  the 
superior  apex  of  an  octohedron ;  so  tnat  a  sixth 
ball  similarly  placed  underneath  the  square  will 
complete  the  octohedral  group,  fig.  6.  There  is 
one  observation  with  regard  to  these  forms  that 
will  appear  paradoxical,  namely,  that  a  structure, 
which  in  this  case  was  begun  upon  a  square 
foundation,  is  really  intrinsically  the  same  as  that 
which  is  begun  upon  the  triangular  basis. 

But  if  we  lay  the  octohedral  group,  which  con- 
sists of  six  balls,  on  one  of  its  triangular  sides, 
and,  consequently,  with  an  opposite  triangular 
face  uppermost,  the  two  groups,  consisting  of 
three  balls  each,  are  then  situated  precisely  as 
they  would  be  found  in  two  adjacent  strata  of 
the  triangular  arrangement  Hence,  in  this  posi- 
tiouy  we  may  readily  convert  the  octohedron  into 
a  regular  tetrahedron,  by  addition  of  four  more 
balls  (fig.  7).  One  placed  on  the  top  of  the  three 
that  are  uppermost  forms  the  apex ;  and  if  the 
triangular  base,  on  which  it  rests,  be  enlarged  by 
addition  of  three  more  balls,  regularly  disposed 
around  it,  the  entire  group  of  ten  balls  will  then 
be  found  to  represent  a  regular  tetrahedron. 

For  the  purpose  of  representing  the  acute 
rhomboid,  two  balls  must  be  applied  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  smallest  octohedral  group,  as  in  fig.  9. 
And  if  a  greater  number  of  balls  be  placed  to- 
gether, fig.  10  and  11,  in  the  same  form,  then 
a  complete  tetrahedral  group  may  be  removed 
from  each  extremity,  leaving  a  central  octohedron, 
as  may  be  seen  in  fig.  11,  which  corresponds  to 
fig.  3. 

We  have  seen  that,  by  due  application  of 
spheres  to  each  other,  all  the  most  simple  forms 
of  one  species  of  crystal  will  be  produced,  and  it 
is  needless  to  pursue  any  other  modifications  of 
the  same  form,  which  must  result  from  a  series  of 
decrements  produced  according  to  known  laws. 
Since  then  the  simplest  arrangement  of  the  most 
simple  solid  that  can  be  imagined,  afibrds  so 
complete  a  solution  of  one  of  the  most  difficult 
questions  in  crystallography,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  inquire  what  forms  would  probably  occur 
from  the  union  of  other  solids  most  nearly  allied 
to  the  sphere.  And  it  will  appear,  that,  by  the 
supposition  of  elementary  particles  that  are 
spheroidical,  we  may  frame  conjectures  as  to  the 
origin  of  other  aagular  solids  well  known  to 
crystallographers. 

With  respect  to  the  obtuse  rhomboid,  if  we 
supposte  the  axis  of  our  elementary  spheroid  to 


be  its  shortest  dimctisroTk  a  class  of  solids  will  be 
formed  which  are  numerous  in  crystallography. 
It  has  been  remarked  above,  that  by  the  natural 
grouping  of  spherical  particles,  fig.  10,  one  re- 
sulting solid  is  an  acute  rhomboid,  similar  to  that 
of  fie;.  S,  having  certain  determinate  angles,  and 
its  greatest  dimension  in  the  direction  of  its  axis. 
Now,  if  other  particles  having  the  same  relative 
arrangement  be  supposed  to  have  the  form  of 
oblate  spheroids,  the  resulting  solid,  fig.  12,  will 
still  be  a  regular  rhomboid;  but  the  measures 
of  its  angles  will  be  different  from  those  of  the 
former,  and  will  he  more  or  less  obtuse  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  oblateness  of  the  primitive 
spheroid.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  carbonate 
of  lime  and  other  substances,  of  which  the  forms 
are  derived  from  regular  rhomboids  as  their  pri- 
mitive form  may,  in  fact,  consist  of  oblate  sphe- 
roids as  elementary  particles. 

As  to  the  hexagonal  prisms,  if  our  elementary 
spheroid  be  ou  the  contrary  oblong.  Instead  of 
oblate,  it  is  evident  that,  by  mutual  attraction, 
their  centres  will  approach  nearest  to  each  other 
when  their  axes  are  parallel,  and  their  shortest 
diameters  in  the  same  plane  (fig.  13).  The  ma- 
nifest consequence  of  this  structure  would  be, 
that  a  solid  so  formed  would  be  liable  to  split 
into  plates  at  right  angles  to  the  axes,  and 
the  plates  would  divide  into  prisms  of  three  or 
six  sides  with  all  their  angles  eoual,  as  occurs  in 
phosphate  of  lime,  beryl,  &c.  It  may  farther  be 
observed,  that  the  proportion  of  the  height  to  the 
base  of  such  a  prism,  must  depend  on  the  ratio 
between  the  axes  of  the  elementary  spheroid. 

And  in  regard  to  the  cube:  let  a  mass  of 
matter  be  supposed  to  consist  of  spherical  par- 
ticles all  of  the  same  size,  but  of  two  different 
kinds  in  equal  numbers,  represented  by  black 
and  white  ha\\s ;  and  let  it  be  required  that,  in 
their  perfect  intermixture,  every  black  ball  shall 
be  equally  distant  from  all  surrounding  white 
balls,  and  that  all  adjacent  balls  of  the  same  de- 
nomination shall  also  be  equidistant  from  each 
other.  The  doctor  shows,  that  these  conditions 
will  be  fulfilled  if  the  arrangement  be  cubical, 
and  that  the  particles  will  be  in  equilibrio.  Fig. 
14  represents  a  cube  so  constituted  of  balls, 
alternately  black  and  white  throughout.  The 
four  black  balls  are  all  in  view.  The  distances 
of  their  centres  being  every  way  a  superficial 
diagonal  of  the  cube,  they  are  equidistant,  and 
their  configuration  represents  a  regular  tetrahe- 
dron; and  the  same  is  the  relative  situation  of 
the  four  white  balls.  The  distances  of  dissimilar 
adjacent  balls  are  likewise  evidently  equal ;  so 
that  the  conditions  of  their  union  are  complete, 
as  far  as  appears  in  the  small  group :  and  tnis  is 
a  correct  representative  of  the  entire  mass,  that 
would  be  composed  of  equal  and  similar  cubes. 

There  remains  one  observation  with  regard 
to  the  spherical  form  of  elementary  particles, 
whether  actual  or  virtual,  that  must  be  regarded 
as  favorable  to  the  foregoing  hypothesis,  namely, 
that  many  of  those  substances  which  we  have 
most  reason  to  think  simple  bodies,  as  among 
the  class  of  metals,  exhibit  this  further  evidence 
of  their  simple  nature,  that  they  crystallise  in 
the  octohedral  form,  as  they  would  do  if  their 
particles  wcro  spherical.     But  it  must,  ou  tU« 
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contrary,  be  acknowledged,  that  we  can  at  present 
assign  no  reason  why  the  same  appearance  of 
simplicity  should  take  place  in  fluor  spar,  which 
is  presumed  to  contain  at  least  two  elements ; 
and  it  is  evident,  that  any  attempts  to  trace  a  ge- 
neral correspondence  between  the  crystallogra- 
phical  and  supposed  chemical  elements  of  bodies, 
must,  in  the  present  state  of  these  sciences,  be 
premature.  Any  sphere  when  not  compressed 
will  be  surrounded  dy  twelve  others,  and,  conse- 
quently, by  a  slight  degree  of  compression,  will 
be  converted  into  a  dodecahedron,  according  to 
the  most  probable  hypothesis  of  simple  com- 
pression. 

M.  Beudant  has  lately  made  experiments  to 
discover  why  a  saline  principle  of  a  certain  kind 
sometimes  impresses  its  crystalline  form  upon  a 
mixture  in  wnich  it  does  not,  by  any  means, 
form  the  greatest  part ;  and  also  with  the  view 
of  determining  why  one  saline  substance  may 
have  such  an  astonishing  number  of  secondary 
forms  as  we  sometimes  meet  with.  The  pre- 
sence of  urea  makes  common  salt  take  an  octo- 
hedral  form,  although  in  pure  water  it  crystal- 
lises in  cubes  similar  to  its  primitive  molecules. 
Sal-ammoniac,  which  crystallises  in  pure  water  in 
octohedrons,  by  means  of  urea  crvstalUses  in 
cubes.  A  very  slight  excess  or  deficiency  of 
base  in  alum,  causes  it  to  assume  either  cubical 
or  octohedral  secondary  forms ;  and  these  forms 
are  so  truly  secondary,  that  an  octohedral  ciystal 
of  alum,  immerged  in  a  solution  which  is  richer 
in  respect  to  its  basis,  becomes  enveloped  with 
crystalline  layers,  which  give  it  %i  length  the 
form  of  a  cube.  The  crystalline  form  in  muddy 
solutions  acquires  greater  simplicity,  losing  all 
those  additional  £akcets  which  would  otherwise 
modify  their  predominant  form.  In  a  gelatinous 
deposit,  crystals  are  rarely  found  in  groups, 
but  almost  always  single,  and  of  a  remarkable 
sharpness  and  regularity  of  form,  and  they  do 
not  undergo  any  variations  but  those  which  may 
result  from  the  chemical  action  of  the  substance 
forming  the  deposit.  Common  salt,  crystallised 
in  a  solution  of  borax,  acquires  truncations  at 
the  solid  angles  of  its  cubes ;  and  alum  crystal- 
lised in  muriatic  acid  takes  a  form  which  M. 
fieudant  has  never  been  able  to  obtain  in  any 
other  manner.  Thirty  or  forty  per  cent  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  may  be  united  to  the  rhomboidal- 
crystallisation  of  sulphate  of  iron,  but  it  reduces 
this  sulphate  to  a  pure  ihomboid,  without  any 
truncation  either  of  the  angles  or  the  edges.  A 
small  portion  of  acetate  of  copper  reduces  sul- 
phate of  iron  to  the  same  simple  rhomboidal 
form,  notwithstanding  that  this  form  is  disposed 
to  become  complicated  vnth  additional  surfaces. 
Sulphate  of  alumina  brings  sulphate  of  iron  to  a 
rhomboid,  with  the  lateral  angles  only  truncated, 
or  what  M.  Haiiy  calls  his  variety  unitaire ;  and 
whenever  this  variety  of  green  vitriol  is  found  in 
the  market,  where  it  is  very  common,  we  may 
be  sure,  according  to  M.  Beudant,  that  it  con- 
tains alumina.  Natural  crystals  mixed  with  fo- 
reign substances  are  in  general  more  simple  than 
others,  as  is  shown  in  a  specimen  of  axinite  or 
violet  schorl  of  Dauphin^,  one  extremity  of  which, 
being  mixed  with  cnlorite,  is  reduced  to  its  pri- 
mitive form ;  while  the  other  end,  which  is  pure. 
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is  varied  by  many  facets  produced  by  different 
decrements.  In  a  mingled  solution  of  two  or 
more  salts,  of  nearly  equal  solubility,  the  crystal- 
lisation of  one  of  them  may  be  sometimes  deter- 
mined bv  laying  or  suspending  in  the  liquid  a 
crystal  of  that  particular  salt 

M.  Le  Blanc  states,  that  on  putting  into  a 
tall  and  narrow  cylinder  crystals  at  different 
heights,  in  the  midst  of  their  saturated  saliue  so- 
lutions, the  crystals  at  the  bottom  increase  fiaster 
than  those  at  the  surface,  and  that  there  arrives  a 
period  when  those  at  die  bottom  continue  to 
enlarge,  while  those  at  the  surface  diminish  and 
dissolve.  Those  salts  which  are  apt  to  give  up 
their  water  of  crystallisation  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  of  course  become  efflorescent,  may  be  pre- 
served by  immersion  in  oil,  and  subsequent 
wiping  of  their  surface.  In  the  Weroerian  lan- 
guage of  crystallisation  the  following  terms  are 
employed :  When  a  secondary  form  differs  from 
the  cube,  the  octohedron,  &c.  only  in  having  se^ 
veral  of  its  angles  or  edges  replaced  by  a  face, 
this  change  of  the  geometrical  form  is  called  a 
truncation.  The  alteration  in  the  principal  form 
produced  by  two  new  faces  inclined  to  one 
another,  and  which  replace,  by  a  kind  of  bevel, 
an  angle,  or  an  edge,  is  called  a  bevelment. 
When  these  new  faces  are  to  the  number  of 
three  or  more,  they  produce  what  Werner  termed 
a  pointing,  or  acumination.  Wlien  two  faces 
unite  by  an  edge,  in  the  manner  of  a  roof,  ih^ 
have  been  called  culmination.  Replacement  is 
occasionally  used  for  bevelment. 

Professor  Mohs,  successor  to  Werner  in  Frey- 
berg;  Dr.  Weiss,  professor  of  mineralogy  in 
Berlin ;  and  M.  Brochant,  professor  of  minera- 
logy in  Paris,  have  each  recently  published  sys- 
tems of  mineralogy.  Pretty  copious  details,  re- 
lative to  the  first,  are  given  in  the  third  volume 
of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal. 

For  the  instrument  that  measures  the  angles  oi 
crystals,  see  Goniometer. 

CTESIAS,  a  native  of  Cnidos,  who  accom- 
panied Cyrus,  the  son  of  Darius,  in  his  expedi- 
tion against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  by  vrbom  he 
was  taken  prisoner;  but  curing  Artaxerxes  of  a 
wound  he  received  in  the  battle,  he  became  a 
great  favorite  at  the  court  of  Persia,  where  he 
continued  practising  physic  for  seventeen  years, 
and  was  also  employed  in  several  negociaiions. 
He  wrote  the  history  of  Persia  in  twenty-three 
books,  and  a  Histoiy  of  the  Indies :  but  these 
works  are  now  lost,  and  all  vre  have  remaining 
of  them  is  an  abridgment  compiled  by  Photius. 
Several  of  the  ancients  considered  Ctestas  as  a 
fabulous  writer ;  yet  other  historians,  as  weL  as 
some  modem  writers,  have  adopted  in  part  hi 
chronology  of  the  Assyrian  kings. 

CTESIBIUS,  a  mathematician  of  Alexandria 
who  flourished  about  A^.C.  130.  He  was  the 
first  who  invented  the  pump.  He  also  invented 
a  clepsydra,  or  water  clock,  which,  by  a  con- 
tinual supply  of  water  and  a  waste  pipe,  was 
kept  very  regular.    See  Clepsydra. 

CTESIPHON,  a  celebrated  Greek  architect, 
who  furnished  the  designs  for  the  £imous  temple 
of  Ephesus,  and  invented  a  machine  for  bringing 
thither  the  columns  to  be  used  in  that  noble  stmc^ 
ture.     He  flourished  A.A.C.  544.— Also  the 
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name  of  an  Athenian,  who  advised  his  feUow- 
^tizens  to  honor  Demosthenes  with  a  golden 
crown  for  his  probity  and  virtue. 

('TESiPttON,  in  ancient  geography,  a  large  city 
of  Chalonitis,  the  most  southern  province  of 
Assyria.  It  was  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Tigris,  opposite  to  Seleucia :  and  built  by  the 
Parthians  as  a  rival  to  that  city.  Here  the  kings 
of  Parthia  passed  the  winter,  as  they  did  the 
summer  at  Ecbatana. 

CUB,  o.  a.  6c  n.  t.  9     Minsheu  is  of  opinion 

Ct/BLESS,  adj,  5  that  cub  is  derived  from 
Lat.  cubo,  because  it  does  not  go  out  as  the  elder 
aniraab  do,  but  lies  close  in  its  den.  Cub  is  a 
young  beast,  particularly  the  offspring  of  a  bear 
or  fox ;  the  young  of  a  whale ;  contemptuously, 
a  boy  or  girl ;  a  stall  for  cattle.  To  cub  is  to 
bring  forth ;  to  shut  up. 

I  would  oatstare  the  sternest  eyet  that  look. 

Pluck  the  young  sucking  cute  from  the  she-bear. 

flAoAipsarf. 
0  tfaott  dissembling  eufr/  what  wih  thou  be. 

When  time  hath  so««d  a  grinie  on  thy  case? 

Or  will  not  else  thy  oraft  so  quickly  grow. 

Thai  thine  own  trip  shall  be  thine  overthrow  ?     i<L 

This  night,  wherein  the  eiiMiawn  bear  would 
Goncli, 
Th«  lion,  and  the  belly-pinehed  wolf. 
Keep  their  for  dry.  /d.  JDng  le&r. 

Was  nerer  fbic  but  wily  oAt  begeU ; 
'ilie  beai  his  fierceness  to  his  brood  besets.  Hatt. 
To  be  e^Med  upon  a  sudden,  how  diall  he  be  per- 
pleiced  7  what  shall  become  of  him  f  Bwto$u 

Two  mighty  whales,  which  swelling  seas  had  tost. 
One  as  a  mountain  vast,  and  with  her  came 
A  iMby  not  much  inferior  to  his  dame.  WaUer, 

In  the  eagle's  destroying  one  fox's  eubi,  there  's 
^wer  executed  with  oppression.  VBttramge, 

Cubbed  in  a  eabin,  on  a  mattress  laid. 
On  a  brown  george  with  lousy  swabbers  fed : 
Dead  wine,  that  stinks  of  the  Borrachio,  sup 
Fro<n  a  foul  jack,  or  greasy  maple  cup. 

Jhjfden'i  Perrim, 

O  most  comical  sight  I  a  country  squire,  with  the 

equipage  of  a  wile  and  two  daughters,  came  to  Mr. 

Suipwers  shop  last  night;   bat,  such  two  unlicked 

oii6f  /  Congre»$, 

The  love  of  ofbpring's  nature 's  general  law. 

From  tigresses  and  aAi  to  ducks  and  ducklings. 

Bynm,  Don  JttatL 
The  eubleu  tigress  in  her  jungle  raging 

ts  dreadful  to  the  shepherd  and  the  flock ; 
The  ocean  when  its  yeasty  war  is  waging 

Is  awftti  to  the  vessel  near  the  toek.  Id, 

CUBA,  the  most  considerable  of  the  West 
India  islands,  is  situated  opposite  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  extending  from  19^48' 
to  23"*  15' N.  lat.;  and  between  74^  T  and 
84^  55'  W.  long.  Its  length,  from  east  to  west, 
is  764  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  134  miles ; 
the  superficial  extent  of  the  whole  island  being 
estimated  at  56,000  square  miles.  A  chain  m 
lofty  mountains  traverses  it  from  east  to  west,  and 
divides  it  into  two  parts.  These  mountains  are  co- 
Tered  with  the  most  luxuriant  forests  of  cedar,  ma- 
hogany, ebony,  &c.  and  give  rise  to  158  rivers, 
which  pour  their  liquid  treasures  into  the  plains 
below.  They  also  abound  in  mines  of  copper, 
icon,  loadstone,  rock-crystal  and  gold ;  particles 
of  the  latter  metal  are  often  washed  down  by  the 


rapid  mountain  torrents.  At  the  foot  of  these 
mountains  the  country  spreads  out  into  fertile 
plains  and  extensive  meadows,  which  afford 
pasturage  to  innumerable  herds  of  cattle,  both 
tame  and  wild,  thousands  of  which  are  killed 
annually  for  their  skins,  which  are  considered  of 
a  very  superior  quality,  and  furnish  one  of  the 
principal  exports  of  the  island. 

The  climate  of  Cuba  is  hot  and  dry,  but  it  is 
considered  more  healthy  than  that  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, owing  to  the  refreshing  gales  with  which 
it  is  occasionally  visited  from  the  north  and  east. 
The  rainy  season  commences  in  Julv,  and  con- 
tinues till  September,  during  whicn  time  the 
country  is  almost  deluged  with  water.  The 
winter,  however,  is  unknown,  the  ground  every- 
where presenting  a  rich  carpet  of  beautiful 
flowers  and  odoriferous  plants,  and  the  trees  re- 
taining all  their  foliage  throughout  the  year. 
The  soil,  though  but  partially  cultivated,  pro- 
duces, in  abundance,  ginger,  long  pepper,  and 
a  variety  of  other  spices,  maize,  aloes,  mastic 
cassia,  manioc,  fistula,  sugar,  cofiee,  cocga,  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  &c.  The  tobacco  of  Cuba  is  con- 
sidered superior  to  that  grown  in  any  other 
country,  and  is  exported  to  Europe  in  the  va- 
rious forms  of  leaf,  snuflf  and  cigars.  Tobacco 
has  always  been  a  royal  monopoly  in  the  Spanish 
transatlantic  dominions;  the  plantera  here  have 
been  exposed  to  such  vexatious  restrictions,  that 
the  cultivation  of  it  has  greatly  decreased.  In 
the  year  1794,  the  quantity  produced  was  about 
8,000,000  of  pounds ;  but  in  1803  it  did  not 
amount  to  4,000,000.  The  cultivation  o^  sugar, 
however,  has  greatly  increased ;  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century  to  1810,  the 
quantity  exported  amounted  to  an  average  of 
644.000  cwt  per  annum.  Whilst  St.  Dorainffo 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards, 
coffee  was  principally  cultivated  in  that  island ; 
on  the  destruction  of  their  plantations  there, 
however,  they  transferred  this  culture  to  Cuba, 
where  it  has  risen  to  about  20,000,000  of  pounds 
annually.  Cotton  is  also  profitably  cultivated 
in  this  island  In  1764  a  straggling  band  of 
emig^rants  from  Florida  introduced  bees,  and  this 
useful  insect  has  multiplied  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  inhabitants  not  only  receive  an  ample 
supply  of  honey  and  wax  for  their  own  consump- 
tion, but  annually  export  great  quantities  of 
both.  In  some  parts  of  the  island  mineral  waters, 
possessing  valuable  medicinal  properties,  are 
found ;  and  there  are  also  many  productive  salt 
ponds.  The  rivers,  none  of  which  are  navigable, 
abound  with  a  variety  of  fish. 

The  Spaniards  divided  Cuba  into  two  govern- 
ments, vix.  Cuba  towards  the  eastern,  and  Ha- 
vannah  towards  the  western  part  of  the  island  ; 
and  these  are  again  subdivided  into  jurisdictions 
and  districts.  Cuba,  or  San  Jago,  is  considered 
to  be  the  capital*;  but  the  Havannah  has  long 
been  the  place  of  residence  of  the  governor,  and 
most  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  island.  The 
other  chief  towns  are  Puerto  del  Principe,  Hal- 
quin,  Trinidad,  Bayamo,  and  Batabane.  The 
island  is  indented  with  several  bays,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  visited  by  shipping,  is  Nueritas. 

Cuba  was  discovered  by  the  celebrated  Chris- 
topher Columbus  in  his  first  voyage    ia    the 
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vear  1492.  Yet  so  earnest  wasi  the  voyager  in 
his  pursuit  of  gold,  that  although  he  admir^  the 
great  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  the  luxuriant 
fertility  of  the  soil,  he  sailed  on  to  Hayti,  in 
the  expectation  of  finding  a  greater  abundance. 
The  i4and  of  Cuba  did  not  submit  to  the  Span- 
ish jurisdiction  until  1511,  when  it  was  con- 
quered by  Valasquez.  About  eight  years  after  this 
event,  a  pilot  having  discovered  that  the  channel 
which  flows  between  the  northern  part  of  Cuba 
and  the  continent,  was  the  most  convenient  pas- 
sage for  vesseb  sailing  from  Mexico  to  Europe, 
the  Havannah  was  built  as  a  port  for  their  re- 
ception. At  first  this  town  was  an  insignificant 
place,  but  its  rapid  increase  in  wealth  and  im- 
portance soon  attracted  the  cupidity  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  pirates,  who  repeatedly  pillaged 
it.  The  noted  freebooter  Morgan  succeeded  in 
taking  the  Havannah  in  the  year  1669.  In  the 
year  1741  Admiral  Vernon  established  a  fort, 
&c.,  on  the  southern  coast;  but  the  heat  of  the 
climate  soon  obliged  him  to  evacuate  it.  In 
1762  the  English,  under  admiral  Pocock 
and  lord  Albemarle,  again  took  the  Havannah, 
and  found  vast  quantities  of  booty  ib  it ;  but  it 
was  restored  to  the  Spaniards  in  the  following 
year,  since  which  time  they  have  kept  possession 
of  it,  and  have  endeavoured  to  render  it  impreg- 
nable. Of  late  this  important  part  of  the  island 
has  made  a  movement  towards  independence  of 
the  mother  country ;  and  has  requested,  we  be- 
lieve, to  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  Co- 
lombia ;  but  the  progress  and  present  hope  of 
this  result  is  not  known  at  this  time  (1826)  in 
England.  •  See  Havannah.  According  to  the 
latest  estimates,  the  population  of  Cuba  amount- 
ed to  423,000,  which  is  about  eight  persons  for 
every  square  mile.  Humboldt  considers  that  this 
population  comprises  234,000  whites,  90,000  free 
people  of  color,  and  108,000  slaves. 

Cuba,  a  city  in  the  island  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  situated  in  76*  3'W.  long.,  and  '20°  1'  N. 
lat.  It  has  a  good  port,  protected  by  a  castle 
named  the  Morra.  This  city  was  once  the  capi- 
tal of  the  island,  and  still  retains  that  nominal 
honor.  Since  the  commerce,  however,  has  cen- 
tered in  the  Havannah,  Cuba  has  been  deserted 
by  its  principal  inhabitants,  and  is  at  present 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  proprietors  of  neignbour- 
ing  estates.  It  contains  no  buildings  worthy  of 
notice. 

CUB^A,  in  botany,  a  eenus  of  plants  of  the 
class  decandria,  and  order  monogynia:  cal. 
turbinate,  five-parted,  unequid:  cor.  five-pe- 
talled,  nearly  equal,  with  the  stamens  inserted 
into  the  calyx,  the  three  upper  ones  being 
shorter;  the  legume  villous  and  six  or  seven 
seeded  ;  species  two,  l.both  natives  of  Guinea  : 
one,  a  tree  sixty  feet  high,  with  spiked  terminal 
flowers. 

CUBAGUA,  an  island  of  South  America, 
eight  miles  long,  near  Cumana,  between  Mar- 
garita and  Terra  Firma,  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus. It  originally  abounded  with  pearls ;  but 
in  1524  the  pearl  banks  disappeared.  The  soil 
is  dry,  barren,  and  nitrous,  wimout  fresh  water, 
and  producing  little  else  but  mdics.  Lons^. 
63*30' W.,  lat  10*42' N. 

CUBAN.    See  Kuban. 


CUB 

}    I 

Cu'batory,  cu(7'.  5  <^^  lyii^  do^i^i^  Recom- 
bent. 

CU'BATURE,  n.  t.  From  cube.  The  find- 
ing exactly  the  contents  of  any  solid  body. 


CUBE,  n.  s. 

CUB£-R00T,  n.  s. 

Cu'bick-root,  n.  f . 
Cu'bical,  adj. 
Cu'bick,  adj. 
Cu'bically,  adv. 
Cu'bicalness,  n.s. 
Cu'biforii,  adj. 


Kv^,  adie.  A  cube 
is  a  regular  solid  body, 
consisting  of  six  square 
^and  equal  £ices  or  sides, 
^and  the  angles  all  right, 
consequently  all  equal. 
Cube  root  and  cubic 
root  signi^  a  number. 


by  whose  multiplication  into  itself,  and  again 
into  the  product,  any  given  number  is  fi^ra^d : 
thus  two  is  the  cube  root  of  eight.  See  Arith- 
metic, and  Geometry.  Cubical  and  cubic 
denote  having  the  properties  of  a  cube.  These 
adjectives  jare  also  applied  to  numbers.  Cubi- 
form is  cube-shaped. 

The  number  of  tea  hath  been  as  highly  extolled,  at 
containing  even,  odd,  long  and  plain,  quadTSte  and 
cubical  nunbeit.  Bnwm^t  FmJjt  iirwiat. 

The  number  of  four  multiplied  into  itself  prodvceth 
the  sqaare  number  of  sixteen ;  and  that  again  malti- 
plied  by  four,  piodoceth  the  cmbiek  nnmber  of  aisty- 
four.  If  we  should  suppose  a  mnlticnde  actually  infi- 
nite, there  must  be  infinite  roots,  and  square  and 
eubich  numbers ;  yet,  of  necessity,  the  root  is  bat  the 
fourth  part  of  the  square,  and  the  sixteenth  pazt  «f 
the  cMck  number.  Hale't  Origm  of  Mmkmd. 

All  the  master  planets  move  bhoal  the  sua  at  seve- 
ral distances,  as  their  common  centre,  and  whh  dil^ 
ferent  velocities.  This  common  law  being  observed 
in  all  of  them,  that  the  squares  of  the  times  of  the 
revolutions  are  proportional  to  the  cuftes  of  their  dis- 
tances. Grew't  Commdoyia. 

A  close  vessel,  containing  ten  eMeal  feet  of  air, 
will  not  su£fer  a  wax  candle  of  an  ounce  to  bum  in  k 
above  an  hour  before  it  be  sufiecated. 

It  is  above  a  hundred  to  one,  against  any  paxtke- 
lar  throw,  that  you  do  not  cast  any  given  set  of  frees 
with  four  aikieal  dice;  because  there  are  se  Baanj 
several  combinations  of  the  six  faces  of  fiour  dice. 


If  urged  by  a  stronger  fire,  salt  fuses  or  fonns  lacge 
CH&Sf.  Dmntm. 

Oft  in  wide  lakes,  around  their  wanner  brim. 
In  hollow  pyramids  the  crystals  swim  ; 
Or,  fused  by  eaith-bom  fires,  in  evMc  blodcs 
Shoot  their  white  forms,  and  harden  into  rocks.      /dL 

Cube.    See  Geometry. 

Cube  Root.    See  Algebra  and  Arithme- 

TIC. 

CU'BEB,  n.s.  A  small  dried  fruk  resem- 
bling pepper,  but  somewhat  longer,  of  a  grayish 
orown  color  on  the  sur&ce.  It  has  an  aromatic 
smell,  and  is  acrid  to  the  taste.  Cubebs  are 
brought  from  Java. 

Aromaticks,  as  tubebt,  cinnamon,  and  nutmegs  are 
usually  put  into  crude  poor  wines,  to  give  them  more 
oily  spirits.  Flojfet  am  tke  Hmwm  i. 

CUBrCULAR,  adj,  >     Old  Fr.  adfkuUirt ; 

Cubi'culaRy,  adj.  i  Lat  cubicularu.  Be- 
longing to  the  bed  chamber.  Fitted  for  the  pos- 
ture of  lying  down. 

Custom,  by  degrees,  changed  their  ceWcufary  beds 
into  disoubitoiy,  and  introduced  a  fashion  to  go  from 
the  baths  unto  these.  Broume't  Vrdgm  ^trvrnt. 
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Being  the  iaaepuable  cuMcmJot  oompenion  the  king 
took  comfort  in,  in  the  height  of  hit  trooblet.  lioweU, 

CUBIDIA ;  from  cv/3oc,  a  die ;  in  mioeralo- 
gy,  a  genus  of  spars,  so  named  from  their  being 
of  the  shape  of  a  common  die,  or  of  a  cubic 
figure.  Tnese  bodies  owe  this  shape  to  an  ad- 
mixture of  lead,  and  there  are  only  two  known 
species  of  the  genus.  1.  A  colorless  crystalline 
kind,  with  thin  flakes,  found  in  the  lead  mines 
of* Yorkshire,  and  some  other  parts ;  and,  2.  A 
milky  white  species,  with  thicker  crusts,  found 
in  the  lead  mines  of  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire, 
but  usually  small,  and  not  very  plentiful. 

CU'BIT,  n.  s.  }  Lat.  cubitm ;  kv^itov.  A 
Cu'bitai^  adj,  \  measure  in  use  amqn^  the 
ancients ;  which  was  originally,  says  Calmet,  the 
distance  from  the  elbow  bending  inwards,  to  the 
extremity  of  the  middle  finger.  This  measure 
is  the  fourth  part  of  a  well-proportioned  man's 
stature.  Some  fix  the  Hebrew  cubit  at  twenty 
inches  and  a  half,  Paris  measure ;  and  others  at 
eighteen.  Cubital  signifies,  that  which  is  only 
the  length  of  a  cubit 

This  proude  king  let  make  a  statue  of  gold 
Sixty  aMtet  long  and  seven  in  brede. 

Chaucer,  Cani,  Tatet. 

That  like  a  litle  lake  it  seemd  to  bee. 
Whose  depth  exceeded  not  three  cubita  hight. 

Spenser,  Faerie  (^ueene. 

The  watchmen  of  Tyre  might  well  be  called  pyg- 
mies, the  towers  of  that  city  being  so  high,  that  unto 
men  below  they  appeared  in  a  mbital  suture. 

Broume't  Vulgar  Bmmrt, 

From  the  tip  of  the  elb6w  to  the  end  of  the  long 
finger,  is  half  a  yard,  and  a  quarter  of  the  stature ; 
and  makes  a  cubit,  the  first  measure  we  read  of,  the 
ark  of  Noah  being  framed  and  measured  by  oubita, 

HMeron  Time. 
Measured  by  cuint,  length,  and  breadth,  and  height. 

MiUon. 

The  Jews  used  two  sorts  of  cuinU ;  the  sacred,  and 

the  profane  or  oommon.  Arbuthnot  on  Meaneret. 

When  on  the  goddess  first  I  cast  my  sight. 
Scarce  seemed  her  stature  of  a  cubit  height.    Pope, 

Cubit,  English,  according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot, 
is  equal  to  eighteen  inches. 

Cubit,  Jewish,  one  foot,  9*888  inches. 

Cubit,  Roman,  one  foot,  5*406  inches. 

CUBITUS,  inauatoroy,  the  same  with  Ulna. 
See  Anatomy.  Some  use  the  word  for  all  that 
part  of  the  arm  between  the  elbow  and  the  wrist, 
including  the  ulna  or  cubitus,  properly  so  called, 
and  the  radius. 

CUBOIDES  Os,  or  Os  Cubiforme,  in  ana- 
tomy, the  seventh  bone  of  the  foot,  so  called 
from  its  being  in  the  form  of  a  cube.    See  Ana- 

lOMY. 

CUCKFIELD,  a  market  town  of  Sussex,  on 
the  road  from  London  to  Brighton.  It  has  a 
market  on  Vriday,  and  fairs  on  Whit-Thursdar 
and  September  16th.  It  is  fourteen  miles  north 
of  Brighton,  and  thirty-seven  south  by  west  of 
London. 

CU'CKINGSTOOL,  ».  i.  Hickes  derives  it 
from  coquina,  anciently  cockaifruiy  an  idle*  jade, 
a  base  woman.  Mr.  Todd  refers  it  to  the  Germ. 
katchay  a  sort  of  pillory.    An  engine  invented 


for  the  punishment  of  scolds  and  unquiet  women^ 
which,  m  ancient  times,  was  called  tumbr^. 

Well  ship  them  out  in  cuck-etooU,  there  tbeylJ  sai^ 
As  brave  Columbus  did.  BemmMnt  and  Fletcher' 

These  mounted  on  a  chair-curule. 
Which  moderns  call  a  cudung-Hocl, 
March  proudly  to  the  river's  side.    ,  Hudibran 

CucRiNGSTOOL,  an  ancient  instrument  o\ 
punishment  described  in  Doomsday  book  a» 
cathedra  stercoris;  it  was  in  use  even  in  the 
Saxon  time.  The  delinquents,  consisting  of 
scolds,  cheating  bakers  or  brewers,  and  other 
petty  offenders,  were  led  to  this  stool  and  im- 
merged  over  head  and  ears  in  stercore,or  stinking 
water.  Some  think  it  a  corruption  firom  duck- 
ing stool ;  others  from  choaking  stool,  because 
the  delinquents  were  nearly  suffocated  in  the 
water. 

CU'CKOLD,  V,  a,  &.n,s,'\    Fr.  com;  Dut. 

Cu'cKOLDLY,  ffi^'.  I  kochoer ;  (Jerm. 

C u'cKOLDOM,  n.s.  ikuckcuck;  Icel. 

Cu'ckold-maker,  n.  f.  }gtumkalL  The 
last  of  these  words,  which  is  derived  from  quona, 
a  woman,  and  kaia,  to  blemish,  is  considered  by 
Serenius,  to  be  the  parent  of  the  English  word ; 
and  there  is  some  plausibility  in  his  conjecture. 
But  the  question  as  to  the  etymon  seems  to  be 
set  at  rest  by  Home  Tooke :  *  The  Italian  cucolo^ 
a  cuckow,'  says  he,  *  gives  us  the  word  cucol, 
(without  the  terminating  (/)  as  the  common  people 
rightly  pronounce  it,  and  as  the  verb  was  for- 
merly and  should  still  be  written.  To  cucol  is 
to  do  as  the  cuckow  does ;  and  cucol-ed,  cucol'd, 
cucold,  its  past  participle,  means  cuckow-ed,  i.  e. 
served  as  the  cuckow  serves  other  birds.*  A 
cuckold  is  one  whose  wife  is  false  to  his  bed. 
To  cuckold  is  to  seduce  a  wife  to  be  unfaithful 
to  her  husband ;  to  vrrong  a  husband  by  unchas- 
tity.  A  cuckold-maker  is  an  hsibitual  seducer  of 
married  women  Cuckoldom  signifies  the  act 
of  adultery ;  the  state  of  being  a  cuckold.  Cue- 
koldly  is, cuckold-like ;  abject;  sneaking;  cow- 
ardly. 

This  drunken  miller  spake  ful  tone  again. 
And  sayde,  Leve  brother  Osewold, 
Who  hath  no  wif  he  is 'no  cohewoid, 

Chaucer,  Cant,  Tale*. 

If  thou  canst  cuehdd  him,  thou  do'st  thyself  a 
pleasure,  and  me  a  sport.  SAdbpeore.  Othelh, 

But  for  all  the  whole  world  ;  why,  who  would  not 
make  her  husband  a  cuckold,  to  make  him  a  monarch  t 
I  should  venture  purgatory  for'c.  Id, 

Poor  cuckddljf  knave,  I  know  him  not:  yet  I 
wrong  him  to  call  him  poor ;  they  say  the  jealou» 
knave  hath  masses  of  money. 

Id,  Merry  fTieei  of  Windier, 

If  I  spared  any  that  had  a  head  to  hit,  either 
young  or  old,  be  or  she,  cuckold,  or  cuckddmaker,  let 
me  never  hope  to  see  a  chine  again. 

Id.  Henry  VIII. 

But  suffer  not  thy  wife  abroad  to  roam. 
Nor  stmt  in  streeto  with  amazonian  pace ; 
For  that's  to  cuckold  thee  before  thy  face. 

Dryden's  Juvenal, 

She  is  thinking  on  nothing  but  her  colonel »  and 

conspiring  cuckoldom  against  me.     Id,  Spaniih  Friar, 

One  Hernando,  euekoUmaker  of  this  city,  contrived 

to  steal  her  away.  Id, 
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It  it  a  true  tayingt  that  th«  last  man  af  the  fatiah 
.h-c  knows  of  hu  miekMom,  ii  biaitelf. 

Arbuthnoft  John  BuU, 

Cciar  and  Pompay,  Mahomet,  Beliaarina, 

Have  much  employed  the  musa  of  hutoiy's  pan  ; 

Their  Uvea  and  fortunes  were  extremely  Tanoua, 
Such  worthies  Time  will  never  see  again  ; 

Tet  to  these  four,  in  three  things,  the  same  luck  holds. 

They  all  weta  heroes^  conquorors,  and  euekoldt, 

CU'CKOO,  ot>     Fr.  coucou;  Ital.  cuculo; 

Cv'cKOWy  n.  s.  )  Span,  euco,  cucliUo;  Ger. 
cuckuk ;  Dut.  hoekoeck;  Dan.  htckuk;  Sw.  huku; 
Welsh  gwccwi  Lat.  cuculttt;  coccoC.  A  bird 
which  appears  in  the  sprin{(,  and  is  said  to  suck 
the  eggs  of  other  birds,  and  to  lay  her  own  to  be 
hatch^  in  their  place  :  from  which  practice,  it 
was  usual  to  alarm  a  husband,  at  the  approach 
of  an  adulterer,  by  calling  cuckoo  ;  and  the  warn- 
ing became  at  last  a  name  for  tlie  husband  so 
warned.  See  Guculus.  Guckoo  is  also  a  term 
of  contempt. 

-  Jalousie, 


That  wered  of  yetwe  goldes  a  gerlond. 
And  hedde  a  mcktw  sitting  on  hire  hond. 

CAmkw.     CaiU, 


Talet. 


Finding  Mopsa,  like   a  euekoo  by  a   nightingale, 
alone  with  Pamela,  I  came  in.  Sldnqf, 

The  merry  cuckoo,  messenger  of  spring. 
His  trumpet  shrill  hath  thrice  already  sounded. 


The  p  ain  song  cuckoo  gray. 
Whose  note  full  many  a  man  doth  mark. 
And  dares  not  answer,  nay.  'Shahpeare^ 

Why,  what  a  rascal  art  thou,  then,  to  praise  him  so 

for  xunning ! A  horseback,  ye  cuckoo ; — but  a>foot, 

he  will  not  budge  a  foot.  Id.     Henfjf  IV. 

Strives  for  a  court  and  for  a  college  name. 
Yet  nought  within  but  lousy  coules  doth  hold. 
Like  a  scabbed  cuckow  in  a  cage  of  gold.  ffaU, 

I  deduce. 
From  the  first  note  the  hollow  cuckoo  sings. 
The  symphony  of  spring ;  and  touch  a  theme 
Unknown  to  fame ;  the  passion  of  the  grove. 

They  have  no  mora  notes  fai  thair  song  dian  the 

Burke, 


Chides  with  her  dulcet  voice  the  tardy  Spring, 
Bids  slumbering  Zephyr  stretch  his  folded  wing  \ 
Wakes  the  hoarse  euahoo  in  his  gloomy  cave. 
And  calls  the  wondering  dormouse  from  the  grave* 

Dantimm 

Guc  Koo,  or  C ucKOW.    See  Guculus. 

CU'CKOO-BUD,  n. «.  )     Lat     eardamimu. 
Gu'cKuo-FLowfiR.  n.  s.  S  The  name  of  a  flower. 

When  daaies  pied,  and  violets  blue. 
And  euokoo-buds  of  yellow  hue. 
Bo  paint  the  meadows  much  bedight. 

Shakgpean, 
Nettles,  euekoO'flowon, 
Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds.     Id.     King  Lear. 

GU'GKOO^PITTLE,  n.  i.  Guckoo  and  spit- 
tle. 

(\(rAoo-«ptHb,  or  woodseare,  is  that  spumous  dew  or 
exudation,  or  both,  found  upon  plants,  especially 
a.io«t  the  joints  of  lavender  and  rosemary ;  observable 
with  na  aboot  tha  latter  and  of  May. 

Broeam'%  Vulgair  Brretm. 


CU'CQUKAN,  n. «.     From  n«*,  a  nek 
old-maker,  and  quene,  a  wife,  says  Minahea* 
and,  therefore,  a  cucquean  is  a  cuckoM-maker's 
wife;  a  she  cuckold.    This  derivation  is  bom 
out  by  the  authority  of  our  old  writers.    Mr. 
Todd,  however,  derives  the  word  from  Frenck 
coquine^  and  defines  it,  a  vile  woman ;  a  prati- 
tute.    Minsheu  is  clearly  nearer  to  the  nuk. 

He  loves  variety,  and  delights  in  change;         , 
And  I  heard  him  say,  should  he  be  married, 
He'd  make  his  wife  a  cucquean.  Hagmri, 

GUGUBALUS,  berry  bearing  chickweed:  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  trigynia  order  and  de* 
candria  class  of  plants,  natural  order  tweatf- 
second,  caryophillei :  cal.  inflated ;  petals  fire, 
unguiculatedy  without  a  nectariferous  corona  at 
the  throat ;  caps,  trilocular.  There  are  thiiteca 
species,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are :  I. 
G.  behetf,  Swedish  lychnis,  or  gum  sepoogv,  i 
native  of  several  parts  of  Europe.  Tbeen- 
palement  of  its  flower  is  curiously  wrought  lib 
network,  and  is  of  a  pirpliah  color.  The  leaici 
have  somewhat  of  the  flavor  of  peas.  The 
Gothlanders  apply  the  leaves  to  enrsipekuns 
eruptions.  Horses,  oows,  sheep,  and  goats,  etf 
this  plant.  2.  G.  noctiflora,  the  night  fiowering 
lychnis,  growing  naturally  in  Spain  and  l&lr. 
It  is  a  perennial  plant,  rising  with  an  upiipt 
branching  stalk,  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  garoiM 
with  very  narrow  leaves  placed  opposite.  The 
upper  part  of  the  stalk  branches  very  mod: 
3.  G.  otites,  the  catch-fly,  a  native  of  Britain  and 
other  European  countries.  It  has  a  thid,  flesfar, 
perennial  root,  which  strikes  deep  into  tbe 
ground,  from  whence  rises  a  jointed  stalk  three 
or  four  feet  high.  At  the  joints  there  exuda 
a  viscous  clammy  juice,  tliat  sticks  to  the  fingen 
when  handled;  and  the  small  insects  wbidi 
settle  upon  those  parts  of  the  stalks  are  thereby 
so  fastened  that  they  cannot  get  off.  The  flowen 
are  small,  and  of  a  greenish  color.  The  pbnt  is 
propagated  by  seeds. 

GUGULLARIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  phmi 
of  the  ntonandria  class,  and  monogyaia  order, 
CAL.  four-parted :  oca.  four  petalled,  unequal, aod 
spurred ;  filaments  petal-like ;  antben  with  di»- 
tinct  cells.  Species  one  only  ;  a  tali  tree  of  Gui- 
ana, having  pale  yellow  flowers. 

GU'GULLAT£,a£^'. )    lALcwmUtML  Hood- 

Gu'cuLLATED,  ot^.  S  cd ;  covered,  as  inth  i 
hood  or  cowl ;  having  the  reaembtaBoe  or  dupe 
of  a  hood. 


They  are  difieiently 
the  nead  and  back.  Bnwm*$  Vwtjfm  Errnn, 

'GUCULUS,  the  cuckoo,  in  omithologr,  a  ge- 
nus belonging  to  the  order  of  pice.  The  da- 
racters  are :  flie  bill  smooth,  and  more  or  ka 
bending;  the  nostrils  bounded  ^y  a  small  ria; 
the  tongue  short  and  pointed ;  the  feet  and  «» 
formed  for  climbing.  There  a.«  fifty-five  speciOi 
of  which  the  following  are  the  most  renaib- 
ble:— 

1.  G.  canorus,  the  common  cudkoe,  veighf 
about  five  ounces,  and  is  in  Ungth  feonna 
inches :  in  breadth  twenty-five.  Hie  bill  ii 
black,  and  about  two-thirds  of  an  indi  ialen^ 
The  head,  hind  part  of  flie  neck,  ooveits  of  tae 
wings  and  nuiip,  are  of  a  dove  color;  darker  oa 
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th6  head  and  paler  on  the  ramp.  The  tiiroot 
and  upper  part  of  the  neck  are  ot  a  pale  gray ; 
the  hreast  and  helly  white,  crossed  elegantly  with 
undulated  lines  of  black.  The  tail  consists  of 
feathers  of  unequal  lengths ;  the  middle  tail-fea- 
thers are  black, tipped  with  white:  the  others  are 
marked  with  white  spots  on  each  side  their  shafts. 
The  legs  are  short,  and  the  toes  disposed  two 
backwards  and  two  forwards,  like  those  of  the 
wood-pecker,  though  it  is  never  observed  to  run 
up  the  sides  of  trees.  The  female  differs  in  some 
respects. — The  neck  before  and  behind  is  of  a 
brownish  red ;  the  tail  barred  with  the  same  co- 
lor  and  black,  and  spotted  on  each  side  the  shaft 
with  white.  The  young  birds  are  brown  mixed 
with  black,  and  in  that  state  have  been  described 
by  some  authors  as  old  ones.  These  birds  ap- 
jiear  in  our  country  early  in  spring,  and  make 
3he  shortest  stay  with  us  of  any  bird  of  passage. 
The  cuckoo  is  silent  for  some  time  after  nis  arri- 
val ;  his  note  is  a  call  to  love,  and  used  only  by 
the  male,  who  sits  perched  generally  on  some 
dead  tree  or  bare  bough,  and  repeats  his  song, 
which  he  loses  as  soon  as  the  amorous  season  is 
over.  His  note  is  so  uniform,  that  his  name  in 
all  languages  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
it.  The  song  of  the  female  is  widely  different, 
and  has  been  so  little  attended  to,  that  few  are 
acquainted  with  it.  It  resembles  the  cry  of  the 
dab-chick.  Unlike  the  generality  of  birds,  cuc- 
koos do  not  pair.  When  a  female  appears  on 
the  wing,  she  is  often  attended  by  two  or  three 
males,  who  seem  to  be  earnestly  contending  for 
her  fevors.  She  does  not  begin  to  lay  till  some 
weeks  after  her  arrival.  It  is  almost  universally 
allowed,  that  the  cuckoo  does  not  hatch  its  own 
eg^.  The  hedge  sparrow,  the  water  wagtail, 
or  the  titlark,  is  generally  the  nurse  of  them. 
Buffon  enumerates  twenty  sorts  of  nests  at  least 
in  which  they  have  deposited  their  eg!?s.  When 
the  hedge  sparrow  has  sat  her  usual  time,  and  dis- 
engaged the  young  cuckoo  and  some  of  her  own 
oifspring  from  the  shell,  her  own  young  ones, 
and  any  of  her  eggs  that  remain  unhatched,  are 
soon  turned  out,  the  young  cuckoo  remaining 
possessor  of  the  nest,  and  sole  object  of  her  future 
care.  The  young  birds  are  not  previously  killed, 
aor  are  the  eggs  demolished;  but  all  are  left  to 
perish  together,  either  being  entangled  about  the 
bush  which  contains  the  nest,  or  lying  on  the 
ground  under  it.  A  cuckoo,  says  Dr.  Jenner,  in 
a  paper  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, laid  her  egg  in  a  water  wagtails  nest  in 
the  thatch  of  an  old  cottage.  The  wagtail  sat 
her  usual  time,  and  then  hatched  all  the  eggs  but  - 
one,  which,  with  all  the  young  ones  except  the 
cuckoo,  was  turned  out  of  the  nest.  The  young 
birds,  consisting  of  five,  were  found  upon  the 
rafter  that  projected  from  under  the  thatch,  and 
i^th  them  was  the  egg  not  in  the  least  injured. 
The  cuckoo  was  reared  by  the  wagtails  till  it  was 
nearly  capable  of  flying,  when  it  was  killed  by 
an  accident.  The  same  writer  mentions  a  simi- 
lar case  of  a  hedge  sparrow,  in  which  the  young 
sparrow,  having  returned  alive,  was  a  second 
and  third  time  turned  out.  Cuckoos  may  be, 
and  often  are  brought  up  tame,  so  as  to  become 
lamiliar.  They  will  eat  in  this  state  bread  and 
milk,  fruits,  insects,  eggs,  and  flesh  either  cooked 


or  raw ;  but  in  a  stale  of  nature,  chiefly  live  on 
caterpillars.  When  fat,  they  are  said  to  be  as^ 
good  eating  as  a  land  rail.'  The  French  and 
Italians  eat  them,  and  the  ancient  Romans  ad- 
mired them  greatly.  Pliny  says  that  there  is  no> 
bird  that  can  be  compared  to  them  for  delicacy. 
In  migrating,  the  major  part  of  these  birds  are 
supposed  to  go  into  Africa,  as  they  are  observed 
to  visit  the  island  of  Malta  twice  a  year.  They 
are  well  known  also  at  Aleppo,  and  are  said  to 
be  common  in  Sweden,  but  not  to  appear  so 
early  by  a  month  as  with  us.  Russia  is  not  des- 
titute of  it,  and  Latham  has  seen  a  specimen  of 
it  brought  from  Kamptschatka,  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

2.  C.  honoratus,  or  the  sacred  cuckoo,  is  some- 
what less  than  our  cuckoo;  the  general  color  is 
blackish  ash  on  the  upper  parts,  marked  with 
two  spots  of  white  on  each  feather;  beneath, 
white  transversely  spotted  with  ash-color :  the 
quills  are  cinereous,  transversely  spotted  with 
white :  the  tail  ^s  much  cuneated,  five  inches 
and  a  half  long,  and  of  the  same  color  as  the 
ouilts;  the  outer  feather  only  three  inches  long; 
the  legs  and  claws  are  of  a  pale  ash-color.  This 
species  inhabits  Malabar,  where  the  natives  hold 
it  sacred,  as  it  feeds  on  reptiles. 

3.  C.  indicator,  or  the  honey-guide,  is  a  native 
of  Africa.  This  curious  species  of  cuckoo  is 
found  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  in  the  interior  parts  of  Afnca, 
being  entirely  unknown  at  that  settlement.  The 
Dutch  settlers  have  given  this  bird  the  name  of 
honiguyzer,  or  honey-guide,  from  its  quali^  of 
discovering  wild  honey  to  travellers.  Its  color 
has  nothing  striking  or  beautiful.  Its  size  is 
considerably  smaller  than  that  of  our  cuckoo  in 
Europe;  but  in  return,  the  instinct  which 
prompts  it  to  seek  its  food  in  a  singular  manner 
IS  truly  admirable.  Not  only  the  Dutch  and 
Hottentots,  but  likewise  a  species  of  quadruped 
named  ratel  (probably  a  new  species  of  badger), 
are  frequently  conducted  to  wild  bee-hives  by 
this  bird,  which,  as  it  were  pilots  them  to  the 
very  spot.  The  honey  being  its  favorite  food, 
its  own  interest  prompts  it  to  be  instrumental  in 
robbing  the  hive,  as  some  scraps  are  commonly, 
left  for  its  support.  The  morning  and  -evening 
are  its  times  ot  feeding,  and  it  is  tlien  heard  call- 
ing in  a  shrill  tone,  cherr,  cherr ;  which  the  ho^ 
ney-hunters  carefully  attend  to  as  the  summons 
to  the  chase.  From  time  to  time  they  answer 
with  a  soft  whistle ;  which  the  bird  hearing,  al* 
ways  continues  its  note.  As  soon  as  they  are  in 
sight  of  each  other,  the  bird  gradually  flutters 
towards  the  place  where  the  hive  is  situated, 
continually  repeating  its  former  call  of  cherr^ 
cherr.  Ai  last  the  bird  is  observed  to  hover  for 
a  few  moments  over  a  certain  spot,  and  then  si- 
lently retiring  to  a  neighbouring  bush  or  resting 
place,  the  hunters  are  sure  of  finding  the  bees* 
nest  in  that  identical  spot ;  wHether  it  l>e  in  a 
tree  or  in  the  crevice  of  a  rock,  or,  as  is  most 
commonly  the  case,  in  the  earth.  While  the 
hunters  are  busy  in  taking  the  honey,  the  bird  is 
seen  looking  on  attentively  to  what  is  going  for- 
ward, and  waiting  for  its  share  of  the  spoil.  The 
bee-hunters  never  fail  to  leave  a  small  portion 
for  their  conductor:  but  commonly  take  cart 
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never  to  leave  so  much  as  would  satisfy  its  huo- 
ger.  The  bird's  appetke  being  whetted  by  this 
parsimony,  it  is  obliged  to  commit  a  second  trea- 
son, by  discovering  another  bees'  nest,  in  hopes 
of  a  better  salary.  It  is  about  seven  inches  in 
length,  and  is  of  a  rusty  brown  color  on  the 
back,  with  a  white  breast  and  belly.  A  nest 
which  was  shown  to  Dr.  Sparrman  for  that  of 
this  bird,  was  composed  of  slender  filaments  of 
bark  woven  together  in  the  form  of  a  bottle ;  the 
neck  and  opening  hung  downwards,  and  a  string, 
in  an  arched  shape,  was  suspended  across  the 
opening  fastened  by  the  two  ends,  perhaps  for  the 
bird  to  perch  on. 

4.  C.vetula  is  a  little  bigger  than  a  blackbird ; 
the  bill  above  an  inch  and  a  half  long :  the  up- 
per mandible  black,  the  lower  whitish ;  crown  of 
the  head  brown,  the  feathers  of  it  soft  and  silky ; 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body  and  the  quills  cine- 
reous olive;  throat  and  forepart  of  the  neck 
whitish ;  the  rest  of  the  under  parts  rufous ;  the 
tail  is  much  cuneated  ;  the  two  middle  feathers 
cinereous  olive,  the  others  dusky  black  tipped 
with  white ;  the  outer  feather  very  short ;  legs 
blue  black.  It  feeds  on  seeds,  small  worms,  and 
caterpillars,  and  is  very  tame.  Besides  insects, 
it  will  also  cat  lizards,  small  snakes,  frogs,  young 
nits,  and  sometimes  even  small  birds,  l^e  snakes 
they  swallow  head  foremost,  letting  the  tail  hang 
out  of  the  mouth  till  the  foreparts  are  digested. 
Its  gait  is  that  of  leaping,  like  a  magpie  ;  being 
frequently  seen  on  the  ground ;  and  its  flight  but 
short,  chiefly  from  bush  to  bush.  At  th^  time 
when  other  birds  breed,  they  likewise  retire  into 
the  woods,  but  their  nests  have  never  yet  been 
found.  It  has  the  name  of  rainbird,  as  it  is  said 
to  make  the  greatest  noise  before  rain.  It  is 
common  all  the  year  at  Jamaica.  In  another 
variety,  also,  common  in  Jamaica,  the  feathers 
on  the  throat  appear  like  a  downy  beard,  whence 
probably  the  name  of  old  man  rain  beard,  given 
It  there,  and  Iw  Ray,  Sloane,  &c. 

CU'CUMBER,  ».  I.  .  Fr.  eoncombrt ;  Ital, 
cocotntro  ;  Lat.  cucumer.  The  name  of  a  creep- 
ing plant,  and  also  of  its  fruit. 

How  cuoumben  along  the  surface  creep. 
With  crooked  bodies  and  with  bellies  deep. 

The  sonthera  wits  are  like  aiemnben,  which  an 
commonly  all  good  in  their  kind ;  but  at  best  are  an 
insipid  firuit :  while  the  northern  geniuses  are  like  me- 
lons, of  which  not  one  in  fifty  is  good ;  but  when  it 
is  so,  it  is  an  exquisite  relish.  Berkdegf, 

Pardon  then. 
Ye  sage  dispensers  of  poetic  fame. 
The'  ambition  of  one  meaner  far,  whose  power*. 
Presuming  an  attempt  not  less  sublime. 
Pant  for  the  praise  of  dressing  to  the  taste 
Of  critic  appetite,  no  sordid  fkre, 
A  cuamber,  while  cosdy  yet  and  scarce.  Cowper, 

CiTcuMBER.    See  Cucums. 

Cucumber,  Wild.    See  Momordica. 

CUCUMIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  synge- 
nesia  order,  and  moncecia  class  of  plants ;  na- 
tural order  thirty-fourth,  cucurbitaces.  Male 
CAL.  quinquedentated :  cor.  quinquepartite ;  the 
filaments  three.  Female  cal.  quinquedentated : 
COR.  quinquepartite,  pistil  trifid ;  the  sides  of 
the  apple  sharp-pointed.    There  are  thirteen 


species,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  re- 
markable: l.C.chata,the  round-leaved  Egvp- 
tian  cucumber.  According  to  Hasselquist,  ous 
grows  in  the  fertile  earth  near  Cairo,  after  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  not  in  any  other 
place  in  t^gypt,  nor  in  anyother  soiL  It  ripens 
with  the  water  melons.  The  fruit  is  a  little  war 
tery ;  the  flesh  almost  of  the  same  substance 
with  the  melons ;  it  tastes  somewhat  sweet  and 
cool ;  but  is  far  from  being  as  cool  as  the  water- 
melons. This  the  grandees  and  Europeans  id 
Egypt  eat  as  the  most  pleasant  fruit  they  fuid, 
and  that  from  which  they  have  the  least  to  ap- 
prehend. 

2.  C.  colocynthis,  the  colocynth,  coloquintida, 
or  bitter  apple  of  the  shops,  is  brought  to  as 
from  Aleppo  and  the  island  of  Crete ;  Uie  leaf  es 
of  the  plant  are  large,  placed  alternate,  almost 
round,  and  stand  upon  foot-stalks  four  inches 
long ;  the  flowers  white,  and  succeeded  by  t 
fruit  of  the  gourd  kind,  cf  the  size  of  a  large  ap- 
ple, and  which  is  yellow  when  ripe ;  the  sheUy 
or  husky  outside  enclosing  a  bitter  pulp  inter- 
spersed with  flattish  seeds. 

3.  C.  elaterium,  the  wild,  or  ass*s  cucumber, 
affords  the  elaterium  of  the  shops ;  which  is  the 
inspissated  fiecula  of  the  juice  of  this  species. 

4.  C.sativa,  the  common  cucumber,  has  roots, 
composed  of  numerous,  long,  slender,  white  fi- 
bres ;  long  slender  stalks,  very  branchy  at  their 
joints,  trailing  on  the  ground,  or  climbing  by  their 
claspers,  adorned  at  every  joint  by  large  angular 
leaves  on  long  erect  foot-stalks,  with  numerous 
and  monopetalons  bell-shaped  flowers  of  a  yellow 
color,  succeeded  by  oblong  rough  fruit.  The  prin- 
cipal varieties  of  this  kind  are,  1.  The  common 
rough  green  prickly  cucumber ;  a  middle-^iied 
fruit,  closely  set  with  very  small  prickles;  the  plant 
is  of  the  hardiest  sort,  but  doe&  not  show  its  fruit 
early.    2.  The  early  green  cluster  cucumber  is  a 
short  fruit,  remarkable  for  growing  in  clusters, 
and  appearing  early.    3.  The  long  smooth  green 
Turkey  cucumber,  is  a  smooth  green-rinded  fnut, 
growing  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  in  length, 
without  prickles.    The  plants  3i«  strong  growers 
with  very  large  leaves.    4.  The   large  smooth 
green  Roman  cucumber   is   a  very  laigp  and 
long  smooth  green  fruit,  produced  from  a  strnog 
growing  plant.  5.  The  long  white  prickly  Duteh 
cucumber  is  a  white  fruit,  eight  or  ten  inches 
long,  set  with  small  black  prickles;   the  plants 
are  but  bad  bearers  in  this  countiy.    The  fiist 
four  varieties  are  those  chiefly  cultivated  in  this 
country.    They  are  liaised  at  three  different  se&- 
sons  of  the  year :  on  hot-beds  for  early  fruit ;  or 
under  bell,  or  hand-glasses,  for  the  middle  crop; 
or  on  the  common  ground,  which  is  for  a  late 
crop,  or  to  pickle.    The  cucun^bers  whidi  are 
ripe  before  April  are  unwholesome,  being  raised 
wholly  by  the  heat  of  the  dung  without  the  as- 
sistance of  the  sun.    Those  raised  in  April  aie 
good,  and  are  raised  in  the  manner  with  which 
all  our  gardeners  are  well  acquainted.    The  co- 
cumber  is  chiefly  used  as  a  refrigerant,  or  condi- 
ment, to  accompany  animal  food.    They  hire  a 
blanrd  insipid  juice,  without  acidity  or  sweemess, 
approaching,  as  appears  by  their  ripening,  to  a 
farinaceous  matter.     When  used  green  they  hate 
no  nourishment,  so  they  are  only  to  be  used  u 
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the  summeT  season,  and  only  by  the  sedentary. 
Although  cucumbers  are  neither  sweet  nor  acid, 
yet  they  are  considerably  ascescent,  and  produce 
flatulency,  cholera,  diarrhoea,  &c.  Their  cold- 
ness ana  flatulency  may  be  likewise  in  part  at- 
tributed to  the  firmness  of  their  texture.  Oil 
and  peppei,  the  condiments  commonly  employed, 
are  yery  useful  to  check  their  fermentation,  The 
skin,  whidi  is  bitter,  may  supply  the  place 
of  aromatics;  but  should  only  be  used  when 
young. 

CUCUIIBITA,  the  gourd,  a  genus  ofthesyn- 
gencsia  order,  and  monoecia  class  of  plants; 
natural  order  thirty-fourth,  cucurbitaces.  Male, 
CAL.  quinquedentatcd  :  cor.  quinquefid;  the  fi- 
laments three.  Female,  C4L.  quinquedentated : 
COR.  quinquefid :  pist.  quinquefid ;  the  seeds 
of  the  apple  with  a  tumid  margin.  There  are 
seven  speoies:  the  chief  are,  1.  C.  lagenaria,  the 
bottle  gourd,  with  thick  trailing  downy  stalks, 
branching  into  many  spreading  runners,  and  ex- 
tending along  the  ground  sometimes  fifteen  or 
twerty  feet  in  length.  The  leaves  are  large, 
roundish,  heart-shaped,  indented  and  woolly.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  white,  succeeded  by  long  in- 
curvated  whitish  yellow  fruit,  growing  from  about 
two  to  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  and  fiom  about 
nine  to  twenty-four  inches  in  circumference,  hav- 
ing a  ligneous  and  durable  shell.  2.  C.  Ugnosa,  the 
ligneous  shelled  gourd,  or  calabash.  It  has  trail- 
ing stalks,  branching  into  runners,  which  extend 
ha  every  way ;  the  leaves  are  large,  lobated,  and 
rough ;  the  flowers  yellow,  succeeded  by  round- 
ish smooth  fruit  of  a  moderate  size,  with  hard 
woody  shells.  3.  C.  melopepo,  or  erect  gourd, 
or  squash.  This  rises  with  an  erect  strong  stalk, 
several  feei  high,  rarely  sending  forth  side  runners, 
but  becoming  bushy  upward.  It  is  adorned  with 
large  lobated  leaves ;  and  the  flowers  are  succeeded 
by  depressed  knotty  fruit,  both  white  and  yellow^ 
commonly  of  a  moderate  size.  4.  C.  papo,  the 
pompion,  or  pumpkin,  has  strong  trailing,  rough 
stalks,  branching  mto  numerous  runners.  These 
extend  firom  ten  to  forty  or  fifty  feet  each  way,  and 
are  garnished  with  large,  roundish,  lobated, 
rough  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers ;  succeeded  by 
large,  round,  smooth  fruit,  of  diflerent  forms 
and  sizes ;  some  as  big  as  a  peck  or  half-bushel 
measure ;  some  considerably  less,  and  others  not 
exceeding  the  bulk  of  an  orange ;  ripening  to  a 
yellow,  and  sometimes  to  a  whitish  color.  This 
species  is  the  most  hardy  of  any,  as  well  as  the 
most  exteosive  in  their  growth.  A  single  plant, 
if  properly  encouraged,  will  overspread  ten  or 
fifteen  roods  of  ground,  and  proauce  a  great 
number  of  fruit,  which,  when  young,  are  gene- 
rally a  mixture  between  a  deep  blue  and  a  pale 
white,  but  change  as  they  increase  in  bulk. 

CUCURBITA'CEOUS,  adj.  From  Ut.  cu- 
curhita,  a  gourd. 

Oueurlitao^ouM  plants  are  those  which  xetemble  a 
goatd  ;  such  as  the  pumpion  and  melon.      Chambers. 

CU'CURBITE,  n.  i.  Lat.  eucurhita,  A 
chemical  vessel,  commonly  called  a  body,  made 
of  earth  or  glass,  in  the  shape  of  a  gourd,  and 
therefore  c^led  cucurbite.  It  is  i^ed  in  the 
place  of  a  still  for  distillatioo.  See  the  article 
Alcmbic. 


CuemUtM  and  alemtrikes  eke» 
And  other  swicbe  ger.     Chaiaeer.  Cam,  Talet, 
1  have  for  curiosity's  sake  distilled  qnicksilver  in 
a  cucmbite,  fitted  with  a  capacioos  glass  head. 

Boyle  on  Colours, 
Let  common  yellow  sulphor  be  put  into  a  euemUiB 
glass,  upon  which  pour  the  strongest  aquafortis. 

Mortimer, 

CUCU'RBITIVE,  adj.  From  oicurhite.  An 
epithet  applied  to  small  worms  shaped  like  a 
gourd-seed. 

CUD,  n.s.  Ang.-Sax.  cut).  That  food  which 
is  reposited  in  the  first  stomach  in  order  to  ru- 
mination, or  to  be  chewed  again. 

Many  limes,  when  my  master's  cattle  came  hither 
to  chew  their  cud  in  this  fresh  place,  I  might  see  the 
young  boll  testify  his  love.  Sidney, 

You  range  the  pathless  wood. 
While  on  a  flowery  bank  he  chews  the  cud. 

Drydem, 

CUDBEAR,  a  dye-stuff,  procured  from  the 
lichen  Tartarius,  thus  named  from  Dr.  Cuthbert 
Gordon  the  inventor,  or  rather  the  improver,  of 
it;  for  it  had  been  known  and  used  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  by  the  name  of  crottel,  for  se- 
veral ceaturies  before.  The  method  there  prac- 
tised is  this ;  after  the  moss  is  scraped  from  the 
rocks,  and  cleaned,  it  is  steeped  in  urine  for  three 
months ;  then  taken  out  and  made  into  cakes, 
which  are  hung  up  in  bags  to  dry.  These  cakes 
are  afterwards  pulverised,  and  the  powder  is  used, 
with  the  addition  of  alum,  to  impart  the  beautiful 
red  color  which  it  gives.  Dr.  Gordon  and  his 
brother  first  set  up  this  manufacture  at  Leith ; 
but  considerable  improvements  have  been  made 
in  it,  since  its  establishment  in  Glasgow,  by  Mr. 
George  Mlntosh. 

CUDDALORE,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
Carnatic,  on  the  west  shore  of  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
and  district  of  Gingee.  It  is  very  near  the  place 
where  Fort  St.  David  once  stood,  and  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  English  so  far  back  as  1681.  It 
was  reduced  by  the  French  in  1782 ;  and  in  1783 
underwent  a  severe  siege  by  the  British  forces 
commanded  by  general  Stuart ;  nor  did  the  euemy 
resign  it  until  the  peace  of  1783.  The  neigh- 
bouring country  suffered  much  during  thf  wars 
with  Uyder  All.  It  is  now  rapidly  recoverinjr, 
and  comprehended  in  the  collectorship  of  Arcot. 
Tlie  factory  is  the  residence  of  the  commercial 
agent: 

CUDDAPAH,  CuRPA,  or  Cripa,  a  considera- 
ble district  in  the  province  of  Golconda,  Hindos- 
tan. It  was  once  governed  by  a  nabob,  from  the 
court  of  Dehly,  but,  falling  under  the  dominion 
of  the  nizam  of  Deccan,  it  was  ceded  to  the 
British  in  1800,  and  is  now  subdivided  into  the 
two  collcctorships  of  Cuddapah  and  Bellary,  or 
Balhary,  under  the  Madras  government.  The 
valleys  are  fruitful  in  grain,  sugar,  cotton,  &c. 
Its  principal  towns  are  Cuddapah,  Combam, 
and  Wandicotta.  The  first  of  thejn  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  British  judge  and  collector. 

CU'DDEN,  n.s.  l      Without  etymology,  says 

Ctt'ddy,  n.  s.  S  Johnson.;  but  Serenius  re- 
fer* it  to  the  Islandic,  kutte,  a  dwarf.  Mr.  Todd, 
on  the  other  hand,  derives  it  from  Teut.  kuddt,  a 
herd  of  cattle,  and  also  a  pig;  and  this  seems 
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the  most  likely  etymoo.    A  clown;  a  stupid 
rustic ;  a  low  dolt;  a  low  bad  word. 

The  tlaTering  ettdden,  pio|>ped  upon  his  staff. 
Stood  reiuly  gaping  with  a  grinning  laogh.      Drffdem. 

CU'DDLE,  V.  n.  Dr.  Johnson  calls  it  a  low 
word,  and  belieyes  it  to  have  no  etymology.  Dr. 
Janiieson  suggests  that  the  parent  may  perhaps 
be  found  in  the  Ger.  kudden,  to  meet,  to  come 
together.  Mr.  Todd  suggests  that  *  it  may  be 
from  the  Welsh  cuddiOf  to  hide ;'  which,  how- 
erer,  ought  to  be  cuddiw.  His  etymology  is  by 
no  means  an  improbable  one.  The  Welsh  sub- 
stantive, cuddigyl,  which  means  a  retreat,  a 
private  place,  a  private  room,  a  bed-ioo«, 
comes  still  nearer  in  sound  to  the  English  word. 
To  lie  close;  to  squat;  to  embrace  closely. 

Have  yon  msrked  a  partridge  quake , 
.  Tiewing  the  towering  falcon  nigh  ? 

She  cuddUi  low  behind  the  brake ; 
Kor  would  she  stay,  nor  dares  she  fly.         Prior, 
They  hopped  from  spray  to  spray. 
They  billed, they  chirped  all  day. 

They  cuddled  close  all  night ; 
To  bliss  they  waked  each  mom. 
In  every  bush  and  thorn. 

Gay  scenes  of  new  delight.  BtmaniBe. 

CUDDUM  RusouL,  or  the  Footstep  of  the 
Prophet,  a  town  of  Beneal,  in  the  district  of 
Chittagong.  Here  is  a  handsome  cenotaph  or 
dirga  containing  a  stone,  on  which  there  is  the 
impression,  it  is  said,  of  Mahol^efs  foot,  to  visit 
which  his  folloi^ers  come  once  a  year  from  all 
parts  of  the  district^  thereby  constituting  a  fair. 

CU'DDY,  II.  s,  A  iish  which  m  fQund  on  the 
Scotch  coasts;  the  cole-fi^h. 

The  e^ddg  is  »  $Mk,  of  which  I  know  not  the  phi- 
losophical  name.  It  is  not  much  higgur  than  a  gud- 
geon, but  it  is  of  great  use  in  those  islands,  as  it  af- 
fords the  lowiB^  people  both  food  and  oil  £i>r  their 
lamps.  Johnum^ 

CroDY,  IB  a  first-rate  man  of  war,  is  a  place 
Iving  between  the  captain-lieutenant's  cabin  and 
the  quarter-deck ;  and  divided  into  partitions  for 
the  master  and  other  officers.  It  denotes  also  a 
kind  of  cabin  near  the  stem  of  a  lighter  or  barge 
of  burden. 


Dut.  hidse^  hod- 
te;  Scot.  cud.  A 
cudgel  is  any  stick 
^or  staff,  lighter  than 
a  club,  shorter  than 
a  pole,  carried  for 
the  purpose  of  of- 


CU'DGEL,t;.a.&n.«.^ 
Cu'dgeller,  n.  s. 

Cu'DGELLING,  91.  S. 

Cu'doel-play,  n.  i. 

Cu'dgel-playek,  n.  s. 

Cu'dgel-playing,  n.  t, 

Cu'dgei^proop,  adj,  '^ 
fence  or  defence;  a  similar  weapon,  used  by 
cudgel-players,  in  the  exercise  of  cudgel-play, 
or  cudgel-playing.  To  cudgel  is,  to  beat  with  a 
stick;  to  drub;  to  beat  in  general.  Cudgel- 
proof  signifies  being  able  to  resist  a  beating  given 
by  a  stick.  To  cross  the  cudgels  means  to  for- 
bear the  contest,  from  the  practice  of  cudgel 
players,  to  lay  one  over  the  otner. 

My  lord,  he  speaks  most  vilely  of  you,  lik«  »  fool- 
nouthiMl  man  as  he  is  |  and  said  he  would  »,udgel 
y«n.  8hak$peare,  Henrsf  IV. 

Gtdgd  thy  brains  no  more  about  it ;  for  your  dull 
an  will  not  mend  his  pace  with  bessing. 

id,    HmdH. 


All  ▼•  have  seen,  comparad  p>  his  espericac% 
Has  been  but  ciM(9«^f%  or  cock-fighting. 

Beawmmt  amd  FUtdm, 

Vine  twigs,  while  they  are  green,  are  brittle  ;  yet 
the  wood,  dried,  is  extreme  tough ;  and  was  used  bj 
the  captains  of  armies,  amongst  the  Romans,  for 
their  eudgeU,  Amm. 

They  were  often  liable  to  a  night-walking  cmdgeUtr, 
or  the  emptying  of  an  urinal.  Mdtm. 

Do  not  provoke  the  rage  of  stones 
And  cudgels  to  chy  hide  and  bones  : 
Tremble  and  vanish.     *  Hmiiknu 

His  doublet  was  of  sturdy  buff. 
And  though  not  sword,  yet  tudfd-proof.  14. 

This,  if  well  reflected  on,  would  make  people  new 
wary  in  the  us«  of  the  rod  and  the  cudgeL        Locke 

It  is  mudi  better  to  give  way,  than  it  wodd  be  le 
contend  at  f  rst,  and  th«n  either  to  ccoas  the  euigcU, 
or  to  be  baflled  in  the  oondusion.  LT 


The  ass  courting  his  master,  just  as  thtf  spaniel  ksd 
done,  instead  of  being  stroked  and  made  much  of,  is 
only  rated  off  and  cudgeOed  for  all  hia  oouxtship. 


The  wise  Cornelius  was  convinced,  that  these,  be- 
ing polemical  arts,  could  no  more  be  Learned  sioas 
than  fencing  or  cudgci  playing.     Arkmtkmei  tmd  Ptft. 

Three  duels  he  fought,  thrioe  Tentnnd  his  life. 
Went  homo,  aad  was  cudgeiied  again  by  his  mUe. 

The  cudgel  iA  my  nasve  did  shake. 
Each  bristled  hair  stopd  like  a  stake. 
When  wi'  an  /sldritch  f tour^  quaick — quaick— 

Amang  tha  springs, 
Awa  ye  squntterod,  like  a  d^e. 

On  whistling  wing|i.    Barsi. 

CU'DLE,  ».«.    A  small  sea-fish. 

Of  round  fish  thcte  axe  britt,  tgrU,  tmdlm,  eels. 

Ccreg* 

CU'DWEED,  n.  *.  From  cud  and  weed. 
A  plant.    See  Gnapha^um. 

There  is  a  plant  which  our  herbalista  oU  hsdwa 
impiam,  or  wicked  cudweed,  whose  yonager  brsodiM 
still  yield  flowers  to  overtop  the  elder.  BeiL 

CUDWORTH  (Balpb),  a  leaned  EogM 
divine  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  om 
of  tlie  persons  nominated  in  1657  by  a  commilr 
tee  of  the  parliament,  to  be  consulted  about  the 
English  translation  of  the  ]3ible.     In  1676  U 

EubUsbed  his  True  Intellectual  System  of  tlie 
fnt?eise;  a  work  which  met  with  great  opposi- 
tion, lie  likewise  published  a  treatise,  entitled. 
J>eus  Justificatus,  or  The  Divine  Goodnesi  of 
God  vindicated  againat  die  Aesertioos  of  Abso> 
lute  and  UnoonditioDate  Eeprobatioo.  He  en- 
braced  the  mechanical  or  oorpuacular  phikwh 
phy ;  but  with  regaid  to  the  Deity,  spifils,  geDiii» 
and  ideas,  be  followed  tbe  Platoaists.  He  die4 
at  Cambridge  in  1688,  qod  left  sefieni  otana^ 
cripts,  one  of  which  bishop  Cbandi«r  published  ii 
1731,  with  this  title,  A  Treatise  coaeeniiDg 
Eternal  and  Immutable  MoraliXy.  The  resit 
after  having  been  plundered  by  Dodd,  for  his 
Commentary  on  the  Bible,  were  purchased  by 
the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum. 

CU  £.  Old  Fr.  rotoc ;  asod.  Fr.  qwaie,  a  tul. 
The  Uil  or  end  of  any  thing,  as  the  iong  tulof  a 
mig ;  the  last  words  of  a  speech  on  &  tfi^> 
which  an  the  token  for  an  eotnnoe  or  aaaver; 
a  hint ;  an  intimatioii;  Ike  part  wUoh  any  »» 
bto  play  in  his  turn;  humor;  temper  of  Diai; 
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a  maxk  denotiag  half  a  farthings  in  the  buttery 
books  of  Oxfo  rd  and  Cambridge ;  an  instrument 
used  in  tbe  game  of  billiards. 

P^Tamus,  you  begin  :  when  you  h»re  spoken  you 
•p«eck,  enter  into  that  bnke  *  sod  eo  every  one  ae- 
coTrting  to  hia  eve. 

Skakxpeare.    Midivmmer  NiglWt  Dream, 
What's  Heeaba  to  bim,  or  he  to  Hecnba, 
That  he  should  weep  for  her  7  What  would  he  do. 
Had  he  the  moti^  and  the  cue  for  passion 
That  I  have  7     Ue  would  drown  the  stage  with  tears. 

Id,  Hamiet, 
Hold  your  hands. 
Both  you  of  my  inclining,  and  the  rest : 
Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  should  have  known  it 
Without  a  prompter.  Id.  OtheOo, 

Neither  is  Otto  here  a  much  more  taking  gentle- 
man :  nothing  appears  in  his  cue  to  move  pity,  or  any 
way  make  the  audience  of  his  party. 

AyiMT**  TrageiAee  ofihelati  Age, 
Let  him  know  how  many  servanu  there  are,  of 
both  sexes,  who  expect  vails;  and  give  them  their 
rue  to  attend  in  two  lines,  as  he  leaves  tbe  house. 

Swift, 

CUENCA,  or  La  Sierra  de  Cttls^a,  a  pro- 
Tince  of  Spain,  forming  the  eastern  part  of  New 
Castile.  In  the  north  and  cast  it  is  mountain- 
ous, and  fit  only  for  sheep  pasture,  but  in  the 
west  and  north  it  is  fertile  in  com,  hemp,  pulse, 
saffron,  fruit,  and  honey.  The  province  exports 
large  quantities  of  fine  wool,  ana  manufactures  a 
kind  of  coarse  camlet,  in  considerable  request. 
The  capital  is  Cuen^a,  a  bishop's  see,  situated  on 
an  eminence  between  two  mountains,  at  the  foot 
of  which  flow  the  rivers  Huecar  and  Xucar.  The 
walls  rise  from  the  valley  to  a  great  height ;  and 
the  streets  are  uncommonly  steep  and  irregular. 
It  is  entered  by  six  gates.  The  episcopal  pa- 
lace is  a  respectable  edifice,  and  the  city  nas 
five  gates,  thirteen  parishes,  six  monasteries,  and 
six  nunneries,  besiae  a  seminary,  three  colleges, 
and  an  hospital.  The  cathedral  is  in  the  Gothic 
style,  upwards  of  300  feet  long  and  180  broad, 
and  was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Al- 
phonso  IX.  A  bridge  across  the  Huecar  consists 
of  five  arches,  th^  pillars  of  which  alone  are  said 
to  have  cost  63,000  ducats.  The  earl  of  Peter- 
borough took  this  place  for  Cliarles  III.  in  1706. 
PopuUtion  6000.  It  is  seventy-five  miles  east 
of  Madrid,  and  100  W.N.  W.  of  Valencia. 

Cu£N9A9  a  district  of  tbe  presidency  of  Quito, 
Colombia,  bounded  north  by  the  province  of 
Riobamba,  south  by  that  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros, 
east  bv  that  of  Guayaquil,  west  by  that  of  Quixus 
and  Macas,  north-east  by  that  of  Chimbo,  and 
south-east  by  that  of  Loxa.  It  is  of  a  mild  tern- 
perature,  but  subject  to  dreadful  storms ;  and 
fertile  in  grain,  sugar,  and  cotton.  Its  minerals 
are  gold,  silver,  copper,  quicksilver,  and  sulphur; 
but  the  mines,  for  want  of  capital,  are  very  par- 
tially worked.  Cotton  cloth  is  largely  manufac- 
tured. 

This  district  is  subdivided  into  two  depart- 
ments, Cuen^a  and  Alausi ;  the  former  including 
ten  villages,  and  the  latter,  which  borders  on 
Riobam&,  having  four.  Cuen^a  is  famed  for 
the  many  remains  of  Peruvian  architecture  it 
contains,  as  the  ruins  of  the  Fort  of  Cannar,  near 
the  village  of  Atua-cannar,  or  Great  Cannar,  Uc. 


Alausi,  the  chief  town  of  tbe  grand  department, 
is  an  inconsiderable  place.  In  this  distriet  Ata- 
balipa  is  said  to  have  put  to  death  60,000  of  the 
adherents  of  his  brother  Iluascar. 

Cu£N9A,  Santa  Akva  de,  the  capital  of  the 
above  distnd,  is  situated  in  a  valley  celebrated 
for  its  pleasantness  and  fertility.  The  streets 
run  in  parallel  lines,  and  the  city  has  a  beautiful 
appearance,  but  the  Indian  huts  of  the  suburbs 
are  very  mean.  It  is  180  miles  south  of  Quito. 
Population  20,000. 

CU£R£Nil£ET  (Theodore  Van),  a  cele- 
brated engraver,  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1522. 
Early  in  life  he  travelled  into  Spain  and  Portugal, 
but  was  afterwards  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
engraving  for  his  support.  His  works  are  slight 
and  hastily  executed  with  the  graver  alone ;  but  in 
an  open  careless  style,  so  as  greatly  to  resemble 
designs  made  with  a  pen.  He  was  established 
at  Haerlem ;  and  there  pursuing  his  favorite  stu*- 
dies  in  literature,  he  was  made  secretary  to  that 
town,  fiom  whence  he  was  sent  several  times  as 
ambassador  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  to  whom  he 
addressed  a  famous  manifesto,  which  that  prinee 
published  in  1566,  lie  at  length  openly  avowed 
nis  opinion— ^eism,  maintaining  that  all  religious 
communions  being  corrupted,  no  person,  without 
a  supernatural  mission,  had  aright  to  administer 
in  any  religious  office.  For  these  sentiments  he 
was  several  times  imprisoned,  and  at  last  sen- 
tenced to  banishment.  He  died  at  Dergoude  in 
1590,  aged  sixty-eiyrht.  His  works  were  published 
in  3  vols.  fol.  in  1630. 

CUE'RPO,  n.  I.   Span.    To  be  in  cuerpo  is 
to  be  without  tlie  upper  coat  or  cloak,  so  as  to 
discover  the  true  shape  of  the  cuerpo  or  body 
Exposed  in  cuerpo  to  their  rage. 
Without  my  arms  and  eqaipage.        Hudibrat, 

CUFF,  t;.  fl.,  V,  ».,  &  ».  t.  Swed.  kuff;  Per. 
kuftan;  Scot,  gauf]  from  Icelandic,  kuffuxu 
Skinner  derives  the  word  from  KOffrw;  Junius 
from  KoXodoc;  and  Dr.  Johnson  from  Ital.  suffa^ 
a  battle.  To  cuff  is  to  strike  with  the  fist,  talons, 
or  wings ;  to  fight ;  to  scuffle.  Cuff,  in  its  widest 
sense,  signifies  any  stroke  or  blow;  but  is  usually 
applied  to  a  blow  with  the  fist. 

Now  cuffing  close,  now  chasing  to  and  firo. 
Now  huitliag  roiuid  advanuge  for  to  take. 

Spenaer,   Faerie  Queene, 
The  Sarazin,  sore  dannted  with  the  hxdEe, 
Snatcheth  his  sword,  and  fiercely  to  him  flies. 
Whom  well  it  wards,  and  guyleth  cuffe  with  euffe. 

Id, 

ni  after  him  again,  and  beat  bim. 

—Do,  cuff  him  soundly ;  but  never  draw  thy  sword. 

SHahtpeare, 
Tbe  priest  let  fall  the  book. 
And  as  he  stooped  again  to  take  it  i^. 
The  mad-brained  bridegroom  took  him  such  a  cuff 
That  down  fell  priest  and  book,  and  book  and  priest. 
Id,  Taming  of  the  Sknw. 
Those  lazy  owls,  who,  perched  near  fortune's  top 
Sit  only  watchful  with  their  heavy  wings 
To  cuff  down  new-fledged  virtni>s,  that  would  rit p 
To  nobler  heights,  and  ibake  the  grove  harmonious. 

Otma$, 
Hovering  about  the  coasts,  they  make  their  moan. 
And  cuff  the  clifis  with  pinioins  not  their  own, 

Dvyden's  ABa4i4. 
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He  pire  her  tuff  on  the  ear,  and  she  would  prick 
him  with  her  knkting-iieedle.    AvhuOmoei  John  BuU. 

When  a  man's  fancy  gett  astride  on  his  reason, 
when  his  imagination  is  at  euff»  with  the  senses  ;  and 
common  understanding,  as  well  as  common  sense,  is 
lucked  out  of  doors ;  the  first  proselyte  he  makes  is  him- 
self, &c.  Swifi, 

Cuff,  n.  i.  Ar.  and  Per.  kuff;  Goth,  and 
Swed.  knuffe;  Get.  kuff,  Johnson,  however, 
derives  it  from  Fr.  coeffe.  The  cuff  is  that  part 
of  the  sleeve  which  is  next  the  hand.  Byron 
uses  the  word  in  the  sense  of  a  handcuff. 

With  Tu£b  and  cufft  and  fardingales  and  things. 

Shakapeare,     Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

lie  railed  at  fops;  and,  instead  of  the  common 
lashioa,  he  would  visit  his  mistress  in  a  morning 
gown  band,  short  euffs,  and  a  peaked  beard. 

Arbuthnot. 
He  had  chained 

His  prisoners,  dividing  them  like  chapters 
In  numbered  lots ;  they  idl  had  cujfi  and  collars. 
And  averaged  ead&  fimn  ten  to  a  hundredf  dollars. 

Bjfron.     Don  Juan. 

Cuff  (Henry),  the  unfortunate  secretary  of 
the  earl  of  Essex,  was  bom  at  Hinton  St.  George 
in  Somersetshire,  about  1560,  of  an  honorable 
and  opulent  ^unily.  In  1576  he  was  entered  of 
Trinity  College  Oxford,   where    he    soon  ac- 

auired  considerable  reputation  as  a  Grecian  and 
isputant.  He  obtained  a  fellowship,  but  was 
expelled  for  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the 
founder.  He  was,  however,  soon  after  admitted 
of  Merton  College,  and  in  1588  took  the  de- 
gree of  M.  A.  Some  time  after  he  was  elected 
Greek  professor,  and  in  1594  proctor  of  the  uni- 
▼ersity.  When  the  earl  of  Essex  was  made  lord- , 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Cuff  was  appointed  his 
secretary,  and  continued  intimately  connected 
with  him  unfil  his  confinement  in  the  Tower. 
Before  his  execution  the  earl  charged  him  with 
being  the  author  of  all  his  misfortunes,  and  Cuff 
was  subsequently  tried  for  high  treason,  and  ex- 
ecuted at  Tyburn,  30lh  of  March  1601.  Lord 
Bacon,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  and  Camden,  speak 
of  him  in  very  harsh  terras ;  but  he  was  certainly 
a  man  of  learning  and  abilities.  He  wrote 
1.  The  Differences  of  the  Ages  of  Man's  Life; 
published  after  his  death.  2.  De  Rebus  Gestis 
m  Sancto  Conciho  Niceeno. 

CUIABA,  a  town  and  river  of  Brasil,  in  the 
pTrovince  of  Mattogrosso,  dinety-six  leagues  from 
Its  confluence  with  the  Paraguay.  The  town  is 
large,  and  computed  to  contain  30,000  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  well  provided  with  fish,  meat,  ard 
all  sorts  of  vecretables.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
some  mines  of  the  finest  gold,  which  have  yielded 
according  to  Mr.  Ma  we  £500  annually.  It  is 
288  miles  east  of  Villa  Batta. 

CUJACIUSy  or  CujAS  (James),  a  celebrated 
civilian,  bom  at  Toulouse,  in  1520.  He  studied 
polite  literature  and  history  ;  and  acquired  great 
knowledge  in  the  ancient  laws,  which  he  taught 
at  Toulouse,  Cahors,  Bourges,  and  Valence,  in 
Dauphin^.  Emanuel  Philiben,  duke  of  Savoy, 
invited  him  to  Turin,  and  gave  him  singular 
marks  of  his  esteem.  Cujas  afterwards  refused 
very  advantageous  offers  from  pope  Gregory 
XIII.  who  invited  him  to  teach  at  Bologna, 
choosing  rather  to  fix  at  Bourges,  where  he  had  a 
large  number  of  scholars ;  whom  he  took  great 


pleasure  in  instructing,  and  was  called  tfie  Father 
of  his  Scholars.  He  died  at  Bourges  in  1590, 
aged  seventy.  His  works  are  in  high  estefim 
among  the  civilians. 

CUI'NAGE,  n.9.  The  ma!<ing  up  of  twine 
into  such  forms  as  it  is  commonly  framed  into  for 
carriage  to  other  places. 

CUrHASS,  n.«.    }  '  Fr.  ct«ra»^,  from  oar, 

Cuirassi'er,  n.t.  \  leather;  I^.  concoA.  A 
breast- plate.  A  man  at  arms ;  *a  soldier  in  ar- 
mour, or  with  a  cuirass. 

The  picture  of  St.  George,  wherein  he  is  deicribed 
like  a  oukramer,  or  horseman  completely  armed,  i» 
rather  a  symbolical  image  than  any  proper  figure. 

Bnwn^t  V^J^ur  Emmn. 

The  field,  all  iron,  cast  a  gleaming  brown. 
Nor  wanted  clouds  of  foot,  nor  on  each  horn 
Ckdramert,  all  in  steel,  for  standing  fight.        Jfibva. 

The  lance  pursued  the  voice  withoat  delay. 
And  pierced  his  cwroM,  with  such  fury  sent. 
And  signed  his  bosom  with  a  puiple  tint.       Drjfden. 

Cuirass,  a  piece  of  defensive  armour,  made 
of  iron  plate,  well  hammered,  serving  to  cover 
the  body,  from  the  neck  to  the  girdle,  both  before 
and  behind.  It  was  not  brought  into  use  till 
about  A.  D.  1300,  though  it  was  known  both 
to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  in  different 
forms.  The  use  of  the  cuirass  has  been  lately 
revived  in  the  British  and  French  armies :  the 
cuirassiers  of  the  latter  were  very  conspicaoos 
iu  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

CUISH,  n.  s.  Fr.  ctctne.  The  armour  that 
covers  the  thighs. 

I  saw  young  Harry,  with  his  beaver  up. 

His  emahet  on  his  tbighs,  gallantly  armed. 

Rise  from  the  ground  like  feathered  Mercmy. 

Shabpeofe.     Henry  17. 

But  what  had  our  author  to  wound  /Bneas  wiib  it 
so  cridcal  a  time  T  And  how  came  the  adthet  v>  be 
worse  tempered  than  the  rest  of  his  armour  T  Drydeft. 

CU'LDEES,  n.  s.  Lat.  coUdei.  Monks  in 
Scotland. 

CU'LERAGE,  n.  t.  The  same  plant  vith 
arse-smart. 

CULEX,  the  gnat:  in  entomology,  a  genus  of 
insects  belonging  to  the  order  of  diptera.  The 
mouth  is  formed  by  a  flexible  sheath,  enclosing 
bristles  pointed  like  stings.  The  antennc  of  the 
males  are  filiform ;  those  of  the  females  feathered. 
There  are  fourteen  species.  Before  they  tom  to 
flying  insects,  they  have  been  in  some  manner 
fishes,  under  two  different  forms.  One  may  ob- 
serve in  stagnating  waters,  from  the  beginning 
of  May  till  winter,  small  grubs  with  their  heads 
downwards,  their  hinder  part  on  the  suffice  of  the 
water ;  from  which  part  arises  sideways  a  kind 
of  vent-hole,  or  small  hollow  tube  like  a  funnel, 
and  this  is  the  organ  of  respiration.  Tlie  bead 
is  armed  with  hooks,  that  serve  to  seize  on  in- 
sects and  bits  of  grass  on  which  it  feeds.  On 
the  sides  are  placed  four  small  fins,  by  the  help 
of  which  the  insect  svrims  about,  and  dives  to 
the  bottom.  Tliese  larvte  retain  their  ibnn 
during  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  after  which 
period  they  turn  to  chrysalides.  After  three  or 
four  days  rasting  they  pass  to  the  state  of  gnats. 
A  moment  before,  water  was  its  element ;  bat 
now,  become  an  aerial  insect,  he  can  no  Irager 
exist  in  it.    He  swells  his  head,  and  bursts  bis 
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'enclosure.  The  fobe  he  lately  wore,  turns  to  a 
ship,  of  which  the  insect  is  the  mast  and  sail. 
He  now  seeks  to  pump  thie  alimentary  juice  of 
leases,  or  the  blood  of  man  and  beasts.  The 
sting  which  our  naked  eye  discovers,  is  but  a 
tube,  containing  five  or  six  spicula  of  exquisite 
minuteness;  some  dentated  at  their  extremity 
like  the  head  of  an  arrow,  others  sharp-edg:ed 
like  razprs.  The  insect  injects  a  smalt  quantity 
of  liquor  into  the  wound,  by  which  the  blood  be^ 
comes  more  fluid,  and  is  seen  through  the  mi- 
croscope passing  through  those  spicula.  The 
liquor  it  has  injected  causes  by  its  fermenting 
that  disagreeable  itching  which  we  experience ; 
and  which  may  be  removed  by  volatile  alkali,  ot 
hy  scratching  the  part  newly  stung,  and  washing 
it  instantly  with  cold  water;  for  if  later,  the 
venom  ferments,  and  the  tumor  and  the  itching 
are  only  increased  by  friction. 

C.  pipiens,  the  musquito  fly,  is  the  most  trou- 
blesome species  of  the  whole  genus ;  and  swarms 
in  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  In 
the  day  time  or  at  night  they  come  into  the 
houses ;  and  when  the  people  are  gone  to  bed 
they  begin  their  disagreeable  humming,  approach 
always  nearer  to  the  bed,  and  at  last  suck  up  so 
much  blood  that  they  can  hardly  fly  away.  Tueir 
bite  causes  blisters  in  people  of  a  delicate  com- 
plexion When  the  weather  has  been  cool  for 
some  days,  the  nlusquitoes  disappear ;  but  when 
it  changes  again,  and  especially  after  rain,  they 
gather  frequently  in  such  quantities  about  the 
houses,  that  their  numbers  are  astonishing.  In 
sultry  evenings  they  accompany  the  cattle  in 
great  swarms,  from  the  woods  to  the  houses  or 
to  town  ;  and  when  they  are  driven  before  the 
houses,  tlie  gnats  fly  in  wherever  they  can. 
In  the  greatest  heat  of  summer,  they  are  so  nu- 
merous in  some  places  that  the  air  seems  to  be 
quite  full  of  them,  especially  near  swamps  and 
.stagnant  waters,  such  as  the  river  Morris  in  New 
Jersey.  The  inhabitants  therefore  make  a  fire 
before  their  houses  to  dispel  these  disagreeable 
guests  by  the  smoke. 

CULIACAN,  a  province  of  Guadalaxara,  in 
Mexico,  part  of  the  intendancy  of  Sonora.  It 
has  Ginaloa  on  the  north,  New  Biscay  and  the 
^acatecas  on  the  east.  Chiamctlan  on  the  south, 
the  gulf  of  California  on  the  west.  It  abounds 
with  &U  sorts  of  fruit,  and  has  silver  mines.  The 
soil  is  fenilc  and  the  air  healthy.  It  is  about 
200  miles  long  and  160  broad. 

CUXINARY,  adj,  Lat  adina.  Relatinsr  to 
the  kitchen  ;  relating  to  the  art  of  cookery. 

Great  weight  may  condense  those  vapours  and  exha- 
lations, as  soon  as  they  shall  at  any  time  begin  to  as- 
cend from  the  sun,  and  make  them  presently  fall  bark 
sgain  into  him,  and  hy  that  action  increase  his  heat ; 
much  after  the  manner  that,  in  our  earth,  the  air  in- 
creases the  heat  of  a  culinary  fire.  Nettton, 

To  those  who,  by  reason  of  their  northern  exposition, 
viU  be  still  forced  to  be  at  the  expence  of  cuUnory 
fires,  it  will  reduce  the  price  of  their  manufacture. 

ArbtUkiiot, 
B^rd  fare !  but  such  as  boyish  appetite 

Disdains  not  •,  nor  the  pdate,  undepravod 

Hy,  cutinary  arts,  unsavoury  deems.  Cmaper. 

CULL,  v.  a.    J     Fr.  cuciUir;  I tal.  rog/iere ; 

Cu'ller,  n.  s.  i  Lat.  colligere.  To  select  from ; 
to  floake  choice  of  the  best.    One  who  culls. 
VOL.VL 


The  best  of  c«eiy  thing  they  had  being  euUed  out 
for  themselves  ^  if  there  were  in  their  flocks  any  poor 
diseased  thing  not. worth  the  keeping,  they  thought  it 
good  enough  for  the  altar  of  God.  Hooker. 

Our  engines  shall  be  bent 
Against  the  brows  of  this  resisting  town  . 
Call  for  our  chiefest  men  of  discipline. 
To  cuU  the  plots  of  best  advantage. 

Shakrpeare.     King  ^ohn. 
I  do  remember  an  apothecary 
In  tattered  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows. 
Culling  of  simples.  Id.     Romeo  and  Juliot. 

When  the  current  pieces  of  the  same  denomination 
are  of  different  weights,  then  the  traders  in  money 
cull  out  the  heavier,  and  melt  them  down  with  profit. 

Locke.  ^ 
When  false  flowers  of  rhetorick  thou  wouldst  cull. 
Trust  nature,  do  not  labour  td  be  dull.  Dryden, 

The  various  offerings  of  the  world  appear  : 
From  each  she  nicely  cvUU  with  curious  toil. 
And  decks  the  goddess  with  the  glittering  spoil. 

Pope, 
To  trim  the  ringlets  of  his  scented  hair ; 
.  To  aim,  insidious.  Love's •bpwitching  g  ance  ; 
Or  cuU  fresh  garlands  for  the  gaudy  fair. 

Or  wanton  loose  in  the  voluptuous  dance  : 

These  were  his  arts  *,  these  won  Enone's  love. 

Nor  sought  his  fettered  soul  a  nobler  aim. 

BetUiie. 
Be  silent,  Conrad — dearest !  cx»me  and  share 
The  feast  these  hands  delighted  to  prepare ; 
Light  toil  to  aiU  and  dress  thy  frugal  fare. 

Byron.  The  Coreair. 

CULLEN  (Dr.  William),  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  physicians  of  his  age  and  country, 
was  born  of  a  respectable  family  in  Lanarkshire 
in  1712.  After  serving  his  apprenticeship  to  a 
surgeon  at  Glasgow,  he  went  several  voyages  to 
the  West  Indies  as  a  surgeon ;  but  at  last  settled 
as  a  surgeon  at  the  village  of  Shotts,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  Archibald  duke  of 
Argyll.  About  this  period  Mr.  Cullen  formed  a 
connexion  in  business  with  William  Hunter, 
afterwards  a  celebrated  lecturer  on  anatomy  in 
London.  It  was  agreed  that,  in  order  to  improve 
their  medical  knowledge,  one  of  them  should 
alternately  be  allowed  to  study  in  what*college 
he  should  choose,  during  winter,  while  the  other 
should  carry  on  business  for  their  common  benefit. 
Accordingly  Cullen  was  allowed  to  study  first 
for  one  winter  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh; 
but  next  winter,  when  it  came  to  Hunter!s  turn, 
he  preferred  London,  where  his  singular  dex- 
terity in  dissecting,  and  making  anatomical  pre- 
parations, recommended  him  so  effectually  to 
br.  Douglas,  who  then  lectured  upon  anatomy 
and  midwifery,  and  whose  chair  he  afterwards 
filled,  that  he  engaged  him  as  his  assistant.  On 
hearing  this  Mr.  Cullen  freely  gave  up  the 
articles,  and  the  two  partners  ever  after  kept  up 
a  friendly  correspondence.  In  September,  1740, 
Mr.  Cullen  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  atGla.sgow, 
and  about  the  same  time  removed  to  Hamilton, 
with  a  view  to  practise  as  a  physician ;  and  a 
vacancy  not  long  after  occurring  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  pro- 
cured Dr.  Cullen  the  appointment.  .In  1746  he 
became  professor  of  cnemistry  in  that  Univer- 
sity ;  and  his  eminent  abilititt  as  a  public  lec- 
turer now  began  to  appear.    His  practice  at  a 
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physician  also  daily  increased ;  and  a  vacancy 
occurring,  in  1751  he  was  appointed  by  the  king 
professor  of  medicine  in  tnat  University.  In 
17.56,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Plumber,  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Dr. 
Cullen  was  unanimously  called  to  the  vacant 
chair ;  and  removing  to  that  metropolis  contiuued 
a  successful  career  there  until  his  death*.  Among 
many  useful  reforms  for  which  the  students  in 
Edinburgh  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Cullen,  the  fol- 
fowing  has  been  noticed,  that  before  he  came 
to  Edinburgh,  it,  was  the  custom  of  the  medical 
professors  to  accept  of  fees  from  the  students ; 
but  Cullen  would  never  take  one  from  them. 
Dr.  Cullen  published  his  First  Lines  of  the 
.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic ;  and  his  Institu- 
tions of  Medicine,  his  Lectures  on  the  Materia 
Medica,  &c.  are  universally  known.  He  was 
first  physician  to  the  king  for  Scotland;  F.  R.  S. 
of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Paris;  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh 
and  Madrid ;  Member  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  at  Philadelphia;  of  the  medical 
societies  of  Dublin  and  Copenhagen;  of  the 
Royal  Medical  and  Royal  Physical  Societies 
of  Edinburgh,  fee. 

Cullen,  a  royal  burgh  in  a  parish  of  the  same 
name,  which  joins  with  Banff,  Kintore,  Elgin, 
and  Inverary,   in  electing  a  representative  to 

Earliamc^t.  By  the  patriotic  exertions  of  the 
ite  earl  of  Finlater,  it  carries  on  a  considerable 
linen  manufacture.  It  has  a  post-office,  and  se- 
veral good  schools. 

CU'LLICE,  or)    Fr.  coti/tt.      Broth;    rich 

CuLLis,  n.s.     5  jelly. 

CULLODEN  Moor,  a  heath  in  Invemesshire, 
memorable  for  a  victory  gained  over  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  house  of  Stuart,  on  the  16th  of 
April  1746,  by  the  royal  army,  commanded  by 
the  duke  of  Cumberland.  A  total  defeat  of  the 
rebel  forces  took  place,  with  the  loss  of  ^500 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners ;  while  the  royal- 
ists did  not  lose  above  200  men.  Prince  Charles 
had  his  horse  shot  under  him  during  the  engage- 
ment ;  ^and  after  the  battle  retired  to  the  house 
of  a  factor  of  lord  Lovat,  about  ten  miles  from 
Inverness,  where  he  staid  that  night.  Next  day 
he  set  out  for  Fort  Augustus,  whence  he  pursued 
bis  journey,  with  great  difficulty  and  distress,  till 
at  last  he  reached  the  coast  and  entered  a  vessel 
provided  for  him  by  the  court  of  France.  See 
Emoland.  ' 


.^  Fr.  cotdllon, 
f  caaille  ;  Ital.  cog- 
\lione;  Lat.  co^etif. 


CU'LLY,  t;.  a.,  n. «.  &  adj. 
Ci/llyism,  fl,  s. 

CtJLLlBl'LITY,  n.  f. 

Cu'llion,  n.s  i  To   cully    is,  to 

Cu'llion  ly,  adj.  J  befool ;  to  trick ; 

to  impose  on.  A  cully  is  one  who  is  in  a  state  of 
cullyism,  that  is,  egregiously  led  by  the  nose  by 
sharpers  or  a  strumpet.  A  cullion  is  a  scoun- 
drel ;  a  mean  wretch.  Cullionly  is  mean ;  de- 
spicable. Cullibility  signifies  credulity ;  fajt'ility 
of  being  imposed  upon. 

Soch  a  one  as  leaves  a  gentleman. 
And  makes  a  god  of  such  a  cvUion: 

Shalupeare,  Tammg  of  the  Shrew. 
Up  to  th%  breach,  yon  dogs  j  avannt  you  eidLiont. 


VW.  make  a  eop  o'  th'  moonshine  of  joa :   vm 
whorason,  etdiimdijf,  baiber-monger,  diaw. 

id.     KhgLe^. 
Why  tbonld  yon,  whose  mother-wits 
Are  fdrnished  with  all  perquisites, 
.Be  allowed  to  put  all  tricks  upon 
Our  cuUjf  sex,  and  we  use  none  T  ffudflrac 

Yet  the  rich  euUiei  may  their  boasting  aptat : 
They  purchase  but  sophisticated  ware.  Dryim, 

He  ukes  it  in  mif^hty  dudgeon,  bocanse  I  wont  let 
him  make  me  over  by  deed  as  his  lawful  adlg. 

ArbuAmiL 
What  is  this  but  being  a  cidljf  in  the  grave?  Sure 
this  is  being  hen-pecked  with  a  vengeance!  Bat 
without  dwelling  upon  these  ]ess  frequent  instanctii 
of  eminent  cuUjfum,  what  is  there  so  common  as  to 
hear  a  fellow  curse  his  fate  that  he  cannot  get  rid  of 
his  passion  to  a  jilt,  and  quote  an  half  line  out  of  a 
miscellany  poem,  to  prove  his  weakness  is  natanl ' 


Providence  never  designed  Oay  to  be  above  two. 
SAd-twenty,  by  his  thoughtlessness  and  etdlibiktjf. 

Smfi, 

CU'LLUMBINE,  n.  s.  Mora  properly  spelt 
CoLiTMBiKE.  The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  beaa- 
tifuliy  varie{[ated  with  blue,  paiple,  red,  sol 
white. 

Her  goodly  bosom,  like  a  strawberry  bed ; 

Her  neck,  like  u>  a  bunch  of  eoUmmMmet.     Spnier. 

CULM,  or  Chulm,  a  market  town  of  Bohe- 
mia, in  the  circle  of  Saatz,  belonging  to  the 
knights  of  the  Red  Star,  near  which  the  French 
army,  under  Vandamme,  was  attacked  and  roated 
by  the  allies  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  August, 
1813,  and  the  general  taken  prisoner.  Another 
engagement  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  oa 
the  16th  and  17th  of  September,  when  the  French 
found  it  ^lecessary  to  retreat.  It  is  eight  miles 
north-east  of  Egra. 

CvLM,  in  mineralogy,  is  thus  distinguished  by 
M.  Magellan :  *  It  should  be  an  easy  matter  for 
any  person  to  distinguish  culm  from  small  caking 
coal,  either  by  trying  to  make  fire  with  it  in  s 
common  grate,  without  interposing  any  other 
fuel  between  it ;  when  if  it  kindles,  it  is  a  caking 
coal ;  if  not  it  is  culm :  or  by  putting  some  of 
these  small  fragments  of  coal  on  an  ignited  iron 
shovel :  if  they  melt  and  run  together,  they  be- 
long to  the  caking  kinds ;  if  not,  they  are  culn. 
But  it  seems  that  coal  merchants  arc  now  io  the 
custom  of  calling  culm  the  powdery  parts  uf  pit 
coal,  of  whatsoever  kind  they  may  happen  to  be. 
The  reason  of  tliis  is,  that  there  is  a  difference  m 
tlie  duty  payable  by  culm  and  by  caking  coals. 
There  never  was  any  difficulty,  however,  on  the 
subject;  nor  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in 
collecting  the  tax,  were  it  not  for  the  insiifleiaMe 
ignorance  and  love  of  despotic  oppression,  which 
generally  pcrva4es  the  underling  officers  of  th« 
revenue.' 

CULMBACII,  a  town  of  the  Bavarian  states, 
situated  on  the  river  White  Maine.  PopuUtifltt 
3700     Fifteen  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Bayieoth. 

CU'LMEN,  n.  i .    Lat.  The  summit 
At  the  «ii2meii  or  top  was  a  chapel. 

SrT.Baiert. 
.  CULMITEROUS,  ad}.  Lat.  admm  and 
fero.    See  Botany. 

Culmfemu  plants  are  such  as  have  asraooUtjomtH 
stalk,  and  usually  hollow  ;   and  at  each  joint  the  ralk 
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Is  wrapped  aboat  with  aiogle.  narrow,  long,  sharp- 
pointed  leavM,  and  their  seeds  are  contained  in  chaffy 
hvJu.  Qumcy, 

There  are  also  several  sorts  of  grasses,  both  of  the 
Cypms  and  etdmiferom  kinds;  sosie  with  broader, 
others  with  narrower  leaves.         Woodward  on  FoasiU, 

The  properest  food  of  the  vegeubla  kingdom  is 
taken  irom  the  farinaceous  or  mealy  seeds  of  some 
admiferout  planu ;  as  oats,  barley,  wheat,  rice,  rye, 
maise,  panic,  millet.  Arlmlhnot. 

CU'LMINATE,  v.  n.  >     tat  culmen.    To  be 
Culmika'tion,  n.  s.  {vertical;  to  be  ui  the 
meridian.     Culmination  is  the  transit  of  a  planet 
through  the  meridian ;  the  top  or  crown. 

We  mpbraid  the  and  with  the  beginning,  the  har- 
vest with  the  spiing,  and  wonder  how  that  which  in 
its  potting  forth  was  a  flower,  should  in  its  growth 
'  ^nd  ctdimmuion  become  a  tEistlc.  Farindmu 

Tar  and  wide  bin  eye  commands ; 
For  sight  no  obstacle  found  here,  or  fhade^ 
Bat  all  sunshine  ;  as  when  his  beams  at  noon 
Otdminaie  from  the'  equator.      Milton.     Par.  Lc$l. 

CULNA,  a  town  in  the  distiict  of  Jessore, 
Bengal,  standing  on  the  north  l)ank  of  one  of 
the  inni:merable  branches  of  the  Ganges.  Boats 
generally  lay  in  a  stock  of  fresh  water  and  pro- 
visions herej  and  take  a  pilot  to  convey  them 
through  the  navigation  of  the  Sunderbunds. 


Old.  Fr.  coulptP' 
ble;  Ital.  colpevola; 
Span.  ctUpabie  ;  Lat. 
yculpabUU,  from  cut' 
pa,  a  fiiidt.  Culpa* 
ble  is,  criminal ; 
guilty  of;  blamable. 


CU'LPABLE,  adj. 

Cu'lpableness,  n.  s. 

Cii'LPitBLY,  adv. 

CuLFAF  'lity,  n.  I. 

Cu'lpe,  n.  s. 

Cu'lprit,  n,  t.  &  adj. 

Gu'lpatury,  a^;. 
Culpe  is  used,  by  Hall,  to  denote  a  fault.  Cul- 
patory is  attributing  blame.  '  Adjectives  in 
onuy  as  famosus,  &c.  (says  Horace  Walpole), 
were  most  commonly  used  by  Latin  authors  in 
a  culpatory  sense.'  The  word  is  not  in  the 
dictionaiies,  but  it  deserves  to  be  admitted. 
About  culprit  (says  Johnson)  there  is  great  dis- 
pute. It  IS  used  by  the  judge  at  criminal  trials, 
who,  H^hen  the  prisoner  declares  himself  not 
guilty,  and  puts  himself  upon  his  trial,  answers, 
'  Culprit,  God  send  thee  a  good  deliverance.'  It  is 
likely  that  it  is  a  corruption  of 'qu'il  paroit/  *  May 
it  so  appear;*  the  wish  of  the  judge  being  that 
the  prisoner  may  be  found  innocent.  Barrington 
agrees  with  Johnson  in  this  derivation.  Black- 
stone  considers  the  word  to  have  arisen  from 
two  abbreviations,  cul  for  culpable,  and  the  Fr. 
prtt^  ready  to  prove  him  so ;  others  derive  it 
from  tlie  first  of  these  abbreviations,  and  Fr. 
prif^  taken;  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  looks  for  the  origin 
in  cm/,  the  hind  parts,  and  ffritt,  one  seized  by  the 
skirts ;  and,  lastly,  the  Ency.  Met.  says,  *  Cul- 
prit appears  merely  to  be  a  compound  and  con- 
traction of  eulpe,  a  fault ;  a  crime  ;  a  transgres^ 
tion  of  the  law;  and  Fr.  priij  part,  of  prcm/re, to 
take ;  one  taken  ;  a  prisoner,  for  a  transgression 
of  the  law.' 

And' as  Seint  Gregory  sayth,  that  precious  clothing 
is  adpMe  fur  the  defth  of  it,  and  for  his  soAaesse, 
and  for  his  straogenasse  and  disguising,  and  for  the 
supeifluitae,  or  for  the  inordinate  scantnesse  of  it. 

CAoMosr.  Cami,  Tales. 


These  being  perhaps  adpaHe  of  this  crime,  or  fa- 
vourers of  their  friends.        Spemei^t  State  of  Ireland. 

The  wisdom  of  God  setteth  before  us  in  Scripture 
so  many  admirable  pattern*  of  virtue,  and  no  one  of 
them  without  somewhat  notrd  wherein  they'  were 
culpable;  to  the  end  that  to  Him  alone  it  might  always 
be  acknowledged.  Thou  only  art  holy.  Thou  only  art 
just.  Hooker, 

Proceed  no  straighter  'gsinst  our  uncle  Glo'ster, 
Than  from  true  evidence  of  trend  esteem  • 
He  be  approved  in  practice  eulpaUe. 

Shakipeare.  Henry  VI, 

If  we  perform  this  duty  pitifully  and  adpablsf,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  we  should  communicate  holily. 

Though  prudence  be  reckoned  among  the  cardinal 
virtues,  yet  I  do  not  remember  any  professed  treattso 
of  morality,  where  it  is  treated  in  its  full  extent,  and 
with  that  accuracy  that  it  ought.  For  whish  possibly 
this  may  be  a  reason,  that  every  imprudent  action 
does  not  make  a  man  ctUpable  '  in  foro  conscientic' 

Locke. 

All  such  ignorance  is  volunury,  and, therefore  ad- 
paUe;  forasmuch  as  it  was  in  every  mim's  power  to 
have  prevented  it.  Souih, 

The  knight  appeared,  and  silence  they  proclaim  ; 
Then  first  the  culyrU  answered  to  his  name  ; 

And,  after  forms  of  law,  was  last  required 
To  name  the  thing  that  woman  most  desired. 

Drydfn. 

An  author  is  in  the  condition  of  a  culprit;  the  pub« 
lick  are  his  judges ;  by  allowing  too  much,  and  con- 
descending too  far,  he  may  injure  his  own  cause ;  and 
by  pleading  and  asserting  too  boldly,  he  may  displease 
the  court.  Prior's  Preface  to  Solomon. 

Like  other  culprit  youths  he  wanted  grace. 

But  could  have  no  self-interest  in  the  case. 

W.  Whitehead, 

J.  Surf.  The  license  of  invention  some  people  take 
is  monstrous  indeed. 

Maria,  'tis  so;  but,  in  my  opinion,  those  who 
report  such  things  are  equally  culpable.  Sheridan* 

CULPEE,  a  town  in  the  district  of  Hoogly, 
Bengal,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Bhagarutty.  ft 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek,  or  small  harbour, 
which  gives  shelter  for  boats  from  the  impe- 
tuosity of  the  tides.  Opposite  the  town  is  a 
place  of  anchorage  for  large  vessels.  It  is  said 
to  be  neariy  certain  death  to  an  European  to 
sleep  on  shore  here,  and  coverings  are  recom- 
mended to  be  used  during  the  night  on  all  ships 
which  anchor  here,  to  keep  off  the  heavy  dews 
from  the  people. 

CULROSS,  a  royal  borough  of  Scotland,  on 
tbe  river  Forth,  about  twenty- three  miles  north- 
west of  Edinhursch.  Its  charter  was  granted  by 
James  VI.  in  1588.  The  town  is  built  on  the 
abrupt  ascent  from  the  water,  one  street  running 
direct  north,  while  the  other  intersects  it  at  right 
angles.  The  situation  of  the  town  gives  it,  es- 
pecially on  the  approach  from  the  harbour,  a 
very  picturesque  and  grand  appearance^  By  two 
royal  grants  from  James  IV.  and  Charles  Ii.  the 
inhabitants  of  Culross  possessed  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  making  girdles  (a  kitchen  utensil 
well  known  in  Scotland  for  baking  oat^^akes, 
&c.)  It  formerly  carried  on  a  very  considerable 
trade  in  salt  and  coal,  but  this  also  has  decayed ; 
and  at  present  it  has  no  manufacture'  of  any  note. 


This  borough  joins  with  those  of  Stirling,  Dun< 
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fermling,   Innerkeithing,    and    Queensferry,   in 
electing  a  representative  in  parliament. 

CtJ'LTER,  n.  s.     Lai.  culler.  The  iron  of  the 
plough  perpendicular  to  the  share.     It  is  cora- 
mooly  written  Coulter.    See  that  word. 
Her  fallow  lees 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory. 
Doth  root  upon ;  yrhiie  that  the  aUter  rusts 
That  should  deracinate  such  savagery. 

Shakspeare/ Henry  V, 


Fr.  cuUiver  ;  Ital. 
coltivare ;  Span,  col- 
tivar ;  Lat.  cokre. 
To  till  the  soil;  to 
make  the  soil  pro- 
lific ;  to  improve ;  to 


CULTIVATE,  17.  a.     ' 

Cu'ltivabie,  adj. 

Cultiva'tion,  n.  «. 

Cu'ltivating,  n.t, 

Cu'ltivator,  n.  s. 

Cu'lture,  v.  a.  &  n.  «.^ 
meliorate.  These  meanings  are  common  to  both 
verbs;  to  culture,  however,  seems  to  be  of  com- 
paratively recent  introduction.  Cultivation  is 
the  art  of  improving  soils,  and  forwarding  and 
improving  the  growth  of  vegetables ;  generally, 
improvement.  Culture  is,  the  art  of  cultivation ; 
tillage.  Cul}ivable  is  a  word  of  modem  coinage, 
denoting  that  which  has  the  capacity  of  being 
cultivated. 

Oivc  as  seed  unto  our  heart,  and  cuiture  to  our 
understanding,  that  there  may  come  fruit  of  it. 

2  Eidnu  viii.  6. 

These  three  last  were  slower  than  the  ordinary 
wheat  of  iUelf,  and  this  cu^^ure  did  rather  retard  than 
advance.  Bacon. 

Were  we  but  less  indulgent  to  our  faults,  - 

And  patience  had  to  adtimte  our  thonghts. 

Our  muse  would  flourisb.  Waller. 

He,  who  appropriates  land  to  himself  by  his  labour, 
does  not  lessen,  but  increases  the  common  stock  of 
mankind ;  for  the  provisions  serving  to  the  support 
of  human  life,  produced  by  otic  acre  of  inclosed  and 
cuUivated  land,  are  (to  speak  much  within  compass) 
ten  times  more  than  those  which  are  yielded  by  an 
acre  of  land  of  an  equal  richness  lying  waste  in  com- 
mon. Locke. 

It  has  been  lately  complained  of,  by  some  cuU^a- 
tors  of  clover  grass,  that  from  a  great  quantity  of  the 
seed  not  any  grass  springs  up.  Boyle» 

An  innate  light  discovers  the  common  notions  of 
good  and  evil,  which,  by  cultwaHon  and  improve- 
ment, may  be  advanced  to  higher  and  brighter  dis- 
coveries. Souih. 

A  foundation  of  good   sense,  and  a  euliioation  of 
learning,  are  required  to  give   a  seasoning  to  retire- 
ment, ffnd  make  us  taste  the  blessing.  Dryden, 
To  make  man  mild  and  sociable  to  man. 
To  cultivate  the  wild  licentious  savage 
With  wisdom,  discipline,  and  liberal  arts. 
The'  cmbell'shmenu  of  life,          Addieom's  Cato. 

One  might  wear  any  passion  out  of  a  family  by 
euUuret  as  skilful  gardeners  blot  a  colour  out  of  a 
tulip  that  hurts  its  beauty.  Toiler. 

Where  grows? — Where  grows  it  not?     If  vain  our 
toil. 
We  ought  to  blame  the  endtwre,  not  the  soil. 
Fixed  to  no  spot  is  happiness  sincere.  Pope. 

They  rose  as  vigorous  as  the  sun ; 
Then  to  the  culture  oi  the  willing  glebo.         Thonuom. 

In  countries  cultured  high. 
In  ornamented  towns,  where  <$rder  reigns. 
Free  social  life,  and  polished  manners  fair.  Id. 

It  is  tberefore  our  business  carefully  to  cultivate  in 
our  minds,  to  rear  to  the  most  perfect  vigour  and 


maturity,  every  sort  of  gen«rons  and  honest  feeling 
that  belongs  to  our  nature.  Bmke. 

To  a  mind  thus  disposed  no  part  of  creation  u  in- 
diflfercnt.  In  the  crowded  city  and  bowling  wilder- 
ness ;  in  the  ctdtitxited  province  and  solitary  isle ;  in 
the  flowery  lawn  and  craggy  mountain  ;  in  the  mur- 
mur of  the  rivulet,  and  in  the  uproar  of  the  ocean ;  io 
the  radiance  of  summer,  and  gloom  of  winter;  ia 
the  thunder  of  heaven,  and  in  the  whisper  of  the 
breeze  ;  he  still  finds  something  to  rouse  or  to  sooth 
his  imagination,  to  draw  forth  his  affections,  or  to 
emplby  his  understanding.  Beettte. 

Delights  which  who  would  leave,  that  has  a  heart 
Susceptible  of  pity,  or  a  mind 
Cultured  and  capable  of  sober  diought. 
For  all  the  savsgc  din  of  the  swift  pack. 
And  clamours  of  the  field  ?  C<>vper. 

The  beauties  of  the  wilderness  are  hi^. 
That  makes  so  gay  the  solitary  place. 
Where  no  eye  sees  ihem..    And  th»  fairer  forms. 
That  cuUwation  glories  in  are  his.  U. 

CU'LVER,  n.  «.  Ang.-Sax.  adfrt;  LaL  «>- 
lumha.    A  pigeon.    The  word  is  silmost  diiased. 

Righte  as  the  lambe  that  of  the  wolf  is  bitten. 
Or  as  the  culxter  that  of  the  egle  is  smitten. 

Chducer.   The  Legende  of  PkiLmeia. 
Live  as  tne  culver  on  the  bared  bough 
Sits  mourning  for  the  absence  of  her  mate. 

Speneer.  Somiet  Ikxitui. 

Whence  borne  on  liquid  wing. 
The  sounding  culver  shoou.  Thomeom't  Spriag. 

CU'LVERIN,  n.  s.  Fr.  couUvrUie;  Ital.  eolur 
brina;  Span,  culebrina,  from  Lat.  coluber.  A 
species  of  ordnance :  originally  a  hawk. 

As  three  great  culveringt  for  batterie  bent. 
And  leveld  all  aj^ainst  one  certaine  place. 
Doe  all  attonee  their  thunders  rage  frith-rent. 

Spauer.  Faerie  Qittwt. 

Here  a  well  polished  mall  gives  vs  the  joy 
To  see  our  prince  his  matchless  force  employ  : 
No  sooner  has  he  touched  the  flying  ball. 
But  'tis  already  more  than  half  the  mall ; 
And  such  a  fury  from  his  arm  't  hats  got. 
As  from  a  smoaking  culverin  'twere  shot.  WeBer. 

A  whole  cannon  requires,  for  exery  charge,  forty 
pounds  of  powder,  and  a  bullet  of  sixty-four  pounds; 
a  culverin,  sixteen  pounds  of  powder,  and  aj>allciof 
nineteen  pounds ;  a  demy-cWoerm,  nine  pounds  of 
powder,  and  a  bullet  of  twelve  pounds. 

WilAins't  Math.  Megic, 

Culverin,  a  long  slender  piece  of  ordiuncf 
or  artillery,  serving  to  carry  a  ball  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. There  are  three  kinds  of  culverins :  tbe 
extraordinary,  the  ordinary,  and  the  least  sized. 
1.  The*  culverin  extraordinary  has  5^  incbes 
bore;  its  length  32  calibres,  or  13 feet;  weighs 
4800  pounds;  its  load  above  12  pounds;  carn« 
a  shot  5i  inches  diameter,  weighing  20  pmuids 
weight.  •  2.  The  ordinary  culverin  is  12  feet 
long;  carries  a  ball  of  17  pounds  5  ounces; 
calibre  5^  inches ;  its  weight  4500  ponods.  3. 
The  culverin  of  the  least  size,  has  its  diameter  6 
inches;  is  twelve  feet  long;  weighing  ahoat 
4000  pounds ;  carries  a  shot  3|  inches  diameter, 
weighing  14  pounds  nine  ounces. 

CU'LVERKEY,  n.  «.    A  flower. 

Looking  down  the  meadows,  I  oeuld  see  a  firi 
cropping  cuherkeye  and  cowslips  to  make  garlands. 

WaUtm't  A9g^' 
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CU'LVERTAIL,  n.  i.  In  carpentry,  sy- 
nonymous with  dove-tail. 

CUM^,  or  CuMA,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
city  of  Campania  near  Pateoli,  founded  hy  a  co- 
lony from  Chalcis  and  Cumae  of  JV^oMsl  before  the 
Trojan  war.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Cu- 
mtei.  One  of  the  Sibyls  fixed  her  residence  in  a 
cave  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  called  the 
Ciirasan  Sibyl.  There  is  still  a  decayed  town 
of  this  name  on  the  spot,  about  four  miles  north- 
west of  Pozzuolo.  • 

Cuma,  a  small  island  in  the.  Mediterranean, 
off  the  coast  of  Italy,  five  miles  west  of  Naples. 

Cum  A,  St.  Amtonio  de,  a  town  of  Brasil,  in 
the  province  of  Maranham. 

CUMANA,  a  province  in  the  department  of 
the  Oronoco,  and  state  of  Venezuela,  Colombia. 
It  is  bounded  by  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  north 
and  east,  the  river  Unara  on  the  west,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  wide-spreading  Oronoco.  It  thus 
includes  New  Barcelona,  as  well  as  New  Anda- 
lusia, properly  so  called.  The  extent  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Cumana,  tlie  fertile  soil  of  the  interior, 
and  the  nature  of  it&  boundaries,  render  it  one 
of  the  most  important  divisions  of  the  republic. 

This  province  is  extremely  nuuntainous;  a 
branch  from  the  main '  chain  of  the  Andes 
stretches  across  its  whole  extent  to  the  gulf  of 
Paria.  It  abounds  in  highly  picturesque  scenery, 
and  gives  birth  to  numerous  rivers ;  some  flowing 
towanls  the  north  and  emptying  themselves  into 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  others  taking  a  southerly  di- 
rection and  discharging  themselves  into  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  Oronoco.  The  principal  of  these 
are  the  Unara,  the  Neveri  (on  which  Barcelona 
is  built),  the  Manzanares,  which  encompasses  the 
city  of  Cumana  on  the  south  and  west,  tlie  Gua- 
rapiche,  the  Mamo,  the  Pao,  and  the  Suara. 
These  rivers  are  agsin  joined  by  others  of  lesser 
importance,  which  intersect  the  territory  in  all 
directions,  affording  every  possible  facility  to  the 
erection  of  mills,  and  admirably  adaptea  to  the 
purposes  of  irrigation. 

The  province  of  Cumana  presents  every  va- 
riety of  soil :  from  the  river  Unara  to  the  city  of 
Cumana  the  land  is  moderately  fertile ;  from  the 
Point  of  Araya  for  about  twenty-eight  leagues  to 
the  cast  the  coast  is  dry  and  sandy,  the  soil  offer- 
ing nothing  but  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  salt, 
both  mineral  and  marine.  The  banks  of  the 
Oronoco  consist  chiefly  of  extensive  commons, 
over  whidh  numerous  herds  of  cattle  are  allowed 
to  range.  The  remaining  parts  of  the  province 
are  e^ery  where  fertile.  The  guaiacum,  anacar- 
dium,  Brasil,  and  Campeachy  woods  flourish 
down  to  tlie  coast  of  Paria,  whilst  their  branches 
ar<*  thronged  with  innumerable  flocks  of  birds  of 
the  rarest  kin. is  and  most  brilliant  plumage.  Yet 
thesr  regions  are  left  so  entirely  to  the  inheri- 
tance of  beasts  of  prey,  that  the  panthers,  tigers, 
and  even  the  apes,  evince  little  alarm  or  dread  at 
the  approach  of  man.  Of  the  mountains  in  the 
interior,  Tumeriquisi  deserves  particular  men- 
tion. It  is  035  toises  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  is  the  Hartz  of  the  province,  l)eing  associated 
with  equally  wild  and  superstitious  ideas  in  the 
minds  of  the  Cumanese.  It  contains  an  immense 
cavern^  famous  in  the  tradition  of  the  coun\ry, 
which   serves  as  a  habitation  for  thousands  of 


nocturnal  birds,  from  whose  fat  is  procured  a 
valuable  oil.  Its  site  is  truly  majestic ;  a  river 
of  considerable  magnitude  issues  from  its  mouth, 
which  is  every  where  surrounded  by  the  richest 
verdure ;  and  the  roar  of  the  waters,  joined  to 
Uie  mournful  cries  of  the  birds  within,  is  believed 
by  the  natives  to  proceed  from  the  souls  of  the 
dead,  who  are  forced  up  enter  this  cavern  as  a 
vestibule  to.the  other  world.  Tlie  climate  of  the 
territory  of  Cumana  varies  according  to  the  situa- 
tion of  its  districts;  it  may,  in  fact,  be  said  to 
concentrate  every  variety  of  the  habitable  globe. 
.  The  cit/ of  Cumana,  the  most  ancient  of  all 
the  towns  on  this  continent,  is  situated  near  the 
gulf  of  Cariaco,  on  an  arid  and  sandy  plain.  No 
towering  steeple  or  dome  attracts  the  eye  of  the 
traveller  from  afar  off;  only  a  few  trunks  of  ta- 
marind, cocoa,  and  date  trees  rising  above  the 
flat  roo&  of  the  houses. 

The  river  Manzanares  separates  it  from  the 
suburbs;  the  population  is  a  European  and 
mixed  race.  The  appearance  of  the  coast  from 
the  mouth  of  this  river  is  thu;  described  by  Hum- 
boldt :  *  We  anchored  opposite  the  moulh  of  the 
Manzanares  at  break  of  day.  Our  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  groups  of  cocoa  trees  that  border 
the  river,  and  the  trunks  of  which,  more  than 
sixty  feet  high,  towered  over  the  landscape.  The 
plain  was  covered  with  tufts  of  cassias,  capers, 
and  those  arborescent  mimosas,  which,,  like  the 
pine  of  Italy,  extend  their  branches  in  the  form 
of  an  umbrella.  The  pennated  leaves  of  the 
palms  were  conspicuous  on' the  azure  of  a  sky,  the 
clearness  of  which  was  unsullied  by  any  trace  of 
vapor.  The  sun  was  rapidly  ascending  towards 
the  zenith ;  a  dazzling  light  was  spread  through 
the  air,  along  the  whitish  hills  strewed  with  cy- 
lindric  cactuses,  and  over  a  sea  ever  calm,  the 
shores  of  which  were  peopled  with  alcatras, 
egrets,  and  flamingoes.  Tne  splendor  of  the 
day,  the  vivid  coloring  of  the  vegetable  world, 
the  forms  of  the  plants,  the  varied  plumage  of  the 
birds,  every  thing  annouuced  the  grand  aspect  of 
nature  in  the  equinoctial  regions.' 

The  castle  of  St.  Antonio  is  built  on  the  eastern 
extremity  of  a  white,  solitary  hill  of  the  same 
name,  and  forms  the  only  bulwark  to  Cumana. 

The  city,  as  we  have  intimated,  contains  no 
remarkable  buildings,  the  frequency  of  earth- 
quakes obliging  the  inhabitants  to  sacrifice  archi- 
tectural beauty  and  elegance  to  personal  secu- 
rity. There  is  a  theatre  constructed  after  the 
plan  of  the  one  at  Caraccas. ,  The  pit,  where  the 
men  are  separated  from  the  women,  is  uncovered, 
so  that  tlie  audience  may  at  once  behold  the 
actors  and  the  stars.  The  heat  of. the  climate 
precludes  the  possibility  of  these  theatres  being 
built  in  the  European  fashion ;  besides,  rain  is  a 
greater  rarity  in  this  city  than  it  even  is  at  C'a- 
raccas.  The  other  amusements  of  ^he  Cumanese 
consist  in  bull-baiting,  cock-fighting,  anc^  rope- 
dancing.  There  is  only  one  church  and  two 
convents.  The  suburbs  are  equally  populous 
with  the  ancient  city.  They  are  three  in  num- 
ber ;  the  Serritos  on  the  road  to  the  Plaga  Chica, 
on  the  north  of  the  city,  St.  Francis  on  the  south- 
east, and  the  great  suburb  of  the  Ouayquerias. 
This  latter  one  increases  with  great  rapidity, 
there  being  no  space  for  additional  buildiugs  oa 
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the  site  of  the  old  town,  and  also  from  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  which  is  supposed  to  be  less  exposed 
to  the  Yiolent  shocks  of  earthquakes.  The  popu- 
lation of  Cumana  has  been  variously  estimated  : 
M.  Depons  states  it  to  have  amounted  to  nearly 
28,000  in  the  year  1 802 ;  otl)ei>  travellers  have 
carried  this  number  to'30,000;  but  Humboldt, 
who  was  ^vored  with  tke  st^ht  of  all  Uic  statis- 
tical memoirs  of  the  country,  pronoi^nces  it  not 
to  exceed  18,000  or  19,000. 

The  climate  though  excessively  hot  here  is 
remarkable  for  its  purity  and  healthiness.     Tlie 
town  is  only  fifty-three  feet  above  tlte  level  of 
the  sea ;  but  the 'breezes  which  have  to  pass  over 
the   lofty  hills,  which   stretch   alon^  its.  whole 
eastern  s\^e,  seem  greatly  to  moderate  the  heat  of 
the  day.      From  June  to  the  end  of  October 
Fahrenheit's   thermometer  usually  rises  to  90® 
and  sometimes  to  95°;  and  during  these  months 
it  rarely  descends  to  80°  during  the  night.    The 
mean  tenlperature  of  the  whole  year,  according 
to  observations  on  the  centrigrade  thermometer, 
ifi  27*7°.    The  mean  temperature  of  the  hottest 
month  at  Paris  is  19^  itr  20°,  consequently  seve- 
ral degrees  less  than  tlie  coldest  day  at  Cumana. 
There  is  scarcely  ever  any  rain  in  the  plains  of 
Cumanti,  whilst  the  storms  are  seen  to  accumu- 
late and   burst  in   torrents   among  the  inland 
mountains.    The  hygrometer  of  Ue  Luc  is  conv- 
monly  at  about  50°  during  tlie  winter,  and  marks 
the  utmo'st  degree  of  dryness  from  the  beginning 
of  November  to  June.    The  sky  contains  24° 
of  blue,   according  to   Saussure's   cyanometer, 
whilst  in  Europe  it  seldom  exceeds  14°      'Ihe 
arid  and  dusty  plains  of  the  neighbourhood  are 
infested  with  thousands  of  gabinazo  vultures,  cro- 
codiles,  rattle-snakes,   coral-vipers,   centipedes, 
&c.    A  most  singular  phenomenon  is  presented 
on  these  plains  after  violent  showers  of  rain : — 
the  earth,  drenched  with  moisture  and  heated 
again  by  the  rapid  rays  of  the  sun,  emits  gaseous 
emanations,  which  are  the  vehicles  of  that  musky 
odor,  which,  under  the  torrid  zone,  is  comroou 
to  the  jaguar,  tiger-cat,  thick-nosed  tapir  and  va- 
rious other  animals.     These    emanations    are 
evolved  in  proportion  as  the  mould,  mixed  with 
the  remains  of  innumerable  reptiles,  worms,  and 
insects,  becomes  saturated  by  the  rain.     Hum- 
boldt says  he  has  *  seen  Indian  children,  of  t>ie 
tribe  of  the  C  hay  mas,  draw  out  from  the  earth 
and  eat  millepedes,   or  scolopendras,  eighteen 
inches  long  and  seven  lines  broad.     Whenever 
the  soil  is  turned  up  we  are  struck  with  the  mass 
of  organic  substances,  which  by  turns  are  deve- 
loped,   transformed,    and    decomposed.'      The 
Cumanese  are  represented  as  an  economical,  and 
industrious  people ;  generally  they  cultivate  the 
mechanical  arts  with  success,  while  the  fisheries 
and  commercial  pursuits  unite  them  in  inter- 
course with  all  thfi  neighbouring  colonies.     The 
Creoles  are  distinguished  by  their  penetration, 
judgment,  and  application  to  every  thing  they 
undertake.    One  of  the  most  singular  customs 
which  prevail  here  is  that  of  sitting  on  chairs 
placed  in  the  river.      Humboldt  gives  a  very 
lively  description  of  it. — He  was  one  of  a  party 
comprising  several  very  respectable  inhabitants 
of  the  suburb  of  Guayquerias,  who  met  in  a 


fine  moonlight  night  in  the  water  of  Mann 
nares,  to  smoke  cigars  and  discuss  the  news  of 
the  day.  The  ladies  of  his  friends  who  accom- 
panied them  displayed  not  the  least  apprehen- 
sion or  fear  of  the  baras  or  small  crocodiles,  and 
the  troops  of  dolphins  which  spouted  ilie  waters 
around  them.  Indeed  so  frequently  do  they 
bathe  that  the  whole  oi  the  inhabitants,  even  the 
women  of  the  most  opulent  families,  are  expert 
swimmers.  The  Cumanese  are  said  to  be  exces- 
sively polite  sober,  end  abstemious. 

The  most  dreadful  scourge  of  the  territory  of 
Cumana  is  the  earthquake.  The  natives  have 
a  tradition  that  the  gulf  of  Cariaco  was  formed 
by  an  earthquake  a  short  time  previously  to  the 
third  voyage  of  Columbus.  They  say  tliat 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  tbe 
whole  coast  was  shaken,  and  the  shores  fre- 
quently inundated  by  the  sea's  rising  fifteen  or 
twenty  fathoms  above  its  usual  level.  As  no  re- 
cord exists  at  Cumana,  however,  of  an  older 
date  than  150  years  (a  species  of  the  white  ant 
entirely  destroying  all  the  treasures  of  the  biblio- 
manist)  the  precise  date  of  these  phenomena 
rests  on  mere  hypothesis.  On  the  21st  October, 
1766,  after  a  remarkable  drought  of  fifteen 
months,  the  whole  city  was  overthrown,  and 
vast  numbers  perished.  The  oscillations  of  tlie 
earth  continued  hourly  for  fourteen  months  after- 
wards. Tlie  earth  in  many  places  ejected  sul- 
phureous waters ;  and  a  most  singular  feature  of 
this  earthquake  is,  that  whilst  the  ground  was 
externally  oscillating  the  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
and  the  harvest  was  unusally  abundant.  Another 
tremendous  convulsion  was  experienced  in  1794, 
and  on  the  19th  December,  1797,  four-fifths  of 
the  oity  were  utterly  destroyed.  In  this  dread- 
ful earthquake  the  ground  was  for  the  first  time 
at  Cumana  felt  to  heave  perpendicularly.  About 
half  an  hour  before  tlie  first  shock  there  was  a 
strong  sulphureous  smell  near  the  castle,  and  a 
loud  subterranean  noise,  resembling  tbe  explo- 
sion of  a  mine  at  a  great  depth :  flames  were  also 
seen  to  rise  from  the  banks  of  tlie  river,  and  in 
several  other  places.  Flames  are  not  unfre- 
quentiy  observed  near  the  city  of  Cumana ;  they 
do  not  bum  the  herbage,  neither  do  they  appear 
to  issue  from  any  crevices  or  fissures  in  the 
earth:  the  people  call  them  the  soul  of  the 
tyrant  Aguirre,  a  tyrannical  Spanish  governor, 
who  attempted  to  raise  the  standard  of  inde- 
pendence in  this  neighbourhood,  in  1561.  He 
was  killed  at  Barquisimeto,  after  baring  been 
abandoned  by  his  own  men.  At  the  momeot 
he  fell  he  plunged  a  dagger  into  the  bosom  of 
'his  onlv  daughter,  '  that  she  might  not  have  to 
blush  before  the  Spaniards  at  the  name  of  the 
daughter  of  a  traitor.*  Ever  since  his  death  tbe 
above  superstition  h»s  been  connected  with  bis 
memory,  the  natives  believing  that  bis  soul  wan- 
ders about  the  eartli  in  the  appearance  of  a 
flame  which  shuns  the  approach  of  man. 

The  port  of  Cumana  is  capable  of  containing 
all  the  navies  of,£urope :  indeed  the  whole  of  the 
gulf  of  Cariaco,  which  is  th'irty-five  mil«  long 
and  sixty-eight  broad,  affords  excellent  anchor 
age.  The  West  Indian  hurricanes  are  never 
felt  in  these  regions,  the  Caribbean  Sea  being  » 
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calm  and  pacific  as  the  great  ocean  which  lares 
the  coasts.  The  only  danger  in  this  part  of  Pern 
is  a  shoal  called  Morro  Rexo,  which  is  900  toises 
broad,  and  so  yery  steep  that  vessels  are  aground 
on  it  before  they  have  the  least  warning.  Im- 
mense flocks  of  fishina-herons  and  alcatras  of  a 
most  unwieldy  form  fieqaent  its  shores.  The* 
principal  exports  from  thi»  harbour  are  cattle, 
smoked  meat  (tosajo),  and  salted  fish.  Of  this 
latter  commodity  the  Cumanese  make  large  ship- 
ments to  Caraccas,  &c.  and  to  the  windward 
islands,  in  return  for  which  they  receive  provi- 
sions, implements  of  husbandry,  and  contraband 
goods.  Amongst  the  exports,  cocoa-nuts  and  oil 
extracted  from  the  pulp  they  contain  deserve  to 
be  mentioned.  The  province  contains  innume^ 
Table  medicinal  plants  and  aromatics,  which 
might  become  more  important  than  they  are  in 
the  list  of  their  commercial  articles.  The  retail 
trade  of  Camana  is  vested  almost  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Biscayans,  Canarians,  and 
Catalans.  These  last-mentioned  first  established 
npe  manufactories  at  Curaana,  where  they  make 
excellent  cobbs  of  the  bark  of  the  mahet  (genua 
hombax),  and  cords  and  twine  from  the  aloe, 
&c. 

Seven  nautical  leagues  to  the  south-west  of 
the  city  of  Ciimaoa  is  the  valley  of  Cuipanacoa, 
celebrated  for  its  plantations  of  tobacco.  The 
principal  other  towns  of  Cumana  are  situated  on 
the  western  coast,  as  Barcelona,  Paritus,  Cla- 
rinas,  &c.  On  the  coast,  along  the  gulf  of  Paria, 
several  villages  have  been  established  by  the 
French  and  Spanish  refugees  who  romoved  from 
Trinidad  in  1797,  when  that  island  fell  into  ^he 
possession  of  the  British.  The  progress  which 
ailtivation  has  made  in  this  short  time,  induces 
the  belief  that  this  district  will  speedily  become 
the  richest  in  the  province.  The  whole  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  extensive  territory,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  official  statement  of  the  po- 
pulation, and  distribution  of  the  representatives 
at  the  congress  of  Colombia,  amounts  to  70,000 
souls.  But,  as  Colonel  Hale  says,  the  popula- 
tion is  everywhere  extreniely  disproportioned  to 
the  territory  of  the  republic.  '  In  the  time  of  its 
greatest  prosperity,*  ne  adds,  *  the  country  was 
comparatively  a  desert,  but  this  desolation  has 
been  fearfully  augmented  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  The  fertile  provinces  of  Guiana, 
Cumana,  and  Barcelona,  are  almost  abandoned, 
and  the  flourishing  towns  and  villages  of  the 
plains  reduced  to  a  grass-grown  wretchedness, 
which  scarcely  leaves  room  to  conjecture  their 
former  prosperity.  Could  20,000,000  of  inhabi- 
tants be  transferred  from  Europe,  they  would 
find  land  to  cultivate,  and  abundance  to  recom- 
pense their  labor.'  He  elsewhere  observes  that 
*  above  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Venezuela  are 
supposed  to  have  perished  in  the  late  wars.*  The 
city  of  Cumana  is  situated  in  10°  27^  52^  N.  lat., 
and  64*»  9'  47"  W.  long. 

CU'MBENT,    adj.    Lat.   cumberu,  cumbere. 
Lying  dovm ;  in  a  recumbent  posture. 

Too  cold  the  grasay  mande  of  the  marl. 
In  •toraiy  winter's  long  and  dreary  night. 
For  amhtnt  sheep.  J>Sfer, 


CUMBER,  V.  a.  &  n.^.  ^  G<fAi,gaumbera  ; 
Cu'mbersome,  adj,  Swed.  kymber;  Dan. 

Cu'MBxasoMELY,  odv,  kommer;  Dut.  ftunt- 
Cu'MBEjiflOMENESS,  n.  s.  >  mercn.  The  ancient 
C'uMBRANCE,  II.  s.  Spelling  was  com- 

Cu'mbeous,  adj.  ber.  To  embarrass ; 

Cu'mbrously,  flrfv.  J  to  obstruct ;  to  im- 
pede by  the  addition  of  something  useless ;  to 
involve  in  difficulties ;  to  busy ;  to  distract  with 
multiplicity  of  cares;  to  harass;  td  crowd  or 
load  with  something  useless.  The  kindred  words 
closely  follow  the  various  meanings  of  the  primi- 
tive word. 

How  can  I  myself  alone  bear  year  eumbranee,  and 
yoar  harden,  and  yonr  strife  ?  Deui.  i.  12. 

Martha  was  cumbered  aboot  much  serving. 

Luke  X.  40. 

Behold  these  three  years  I  come  seeding  fmit  on 

this  fig-tree,  and  find  none :  cut  itf  down  \  why  cum- 

bemh  it  the  ground  ?  Id,  xUi.  7 

The  began  Beryn  to  drede  inwardlick  sore. 
And  thought  thus  in  his  hert,  shall  I  be  eumberid 
more?  Chaucer.  CanU,  Talm. 

Thus  fade  thy  helps,  and  thus  thy  ewnfon  spring. 
•  i^Miusr. 

Thsy  waste  bignesse  but  emmbert  the  gronnd, 
▲ad  dirkt  the  beauty  of  my  blossoms  round. 

Id.  Shepherd's  Calmdmr 
A  dottd  of  ewnftroMilmattes  do  him  molast. 
All  striving  to  infix  their  feeble  stin^^es. 
That  from  their  noyance  he  can  no  where  rest. 

Id.  Faerie  Queeue, 
By  the  occasion  thereof  I  was  brought  to  as  great 
cumber  and  danger,  w  lightly  any  might  escape. 

Sidme^, 
Domestick  liiry,  and  fierce  civil  strife. 
Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy. 

Shahtpeare.  JuUut  Ceetar 
Let  it  not  cumber  your  better  remembrance. 

Id,   Timou, 

The  greatest  ships  are  least  serviceable,  go  very 

deep  in  water,  are  of  marvellous  charge  and  fearful 

cumber,  Raleigh* 

Extol  not  riches  then,  the  toil  of  fools. 
The  wise  man's  eumbranee,  if  not  snare  ;  more  apt 
To  slacken  virtue,  and  abate  her  edge. 
Than  prompt  her  to  do  aught  may  merit  praise. 

MUtou 
Venceforth  I  fly  not  death,  nor  would  prolong 
Life  much !  Bent  rather,  how  I  may  be  quit. 
Fairest  and  easiest,  of  this  cumbrmu  charge.        Id 
There  are  sc&rce  any  of  them  that  are,  not  cumbered 
with  some  difiicullies  (such   is  the  imperfection  of 
human  knowledge),  which  they  have  been  fain  to 
rov^r  with  obscurity  of  terms,  and  to  confound  the 
signification  of  words,  which,  like  a  mist  before  peo- 
ple's eyes,  might  hinder  their  weak  parts  frooir  being 
discovered.  Loche 

Hardly  his  head  the  plunging  pilot  rears. 
Clogged  with  his  clothes,.and  cumbered  with  his  years 

EHrjfden. 
They  reared  him  from  the  ground. 
And  from  his  cumbroui  arms  his  limbs  unbound  ;* 
Then  lanced  a  vein.  Id, 

Very  long  tubes  are  cumbencme,  and  scarce  to  be 
readily  managed.  '    Newtm't  Opticke 

What  is  a  lordling's  pomp  ?  a  cumbrom  load. 
Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  human  kind. 
Studied  in  aru  of  hell,  in  wickedness  refined ! 

Burm. 
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Of  late,  with  cumhencme,  tnoagh  pompoiu  show. ' 
Edwin  woald'oft  his  flowery  rhyme  deface. 
Through  ardour  to  adoro.  Beatti*. 

So  Time's  strong  arms  with  sweeping  sithe  erase 
Art's  euminmt  works,  and  empires,  from  their  bae^. 

Darwm. 

CUMBERLAND,  a  county  of  England, 
situate  between  2°  13'  and  3°  SC  W.  long., 
and  54°  6'  and  55°  T  N.  lat.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Irish  sea,  which  washes  its  coasts  for 
nearly  seventy  miles ;  on  the  north  by  the  Sol- 
way  frith,  the  river  Liddal  and  Adrian*s  wall, 
which  separate  it  from  Scotland  for  thirty  miles; 
on  the  south  by  Westmoreland  and  Lancashire 
for  sixty-nine  miles ;  and  on  the  east  by  Nor- 
thumberland and  Durham  for  fifty-eight  miles. 
Its  greatest  length  is  about  seventy-three  miles, 
but  its  mean  extent  is  not  more  than  sixty ;  its 
greatest  breadth  tthirty-eight ;  and  its  circum- 
ference 224.  Thus  it  includes  1516  square 
miles,  or  970,240  acres,  and  of  these  about 
342,000  comprise  the  mountainous  districts. 
According  to  an  agricultural  survey,  which  was 
made  in  the  Utter  end  of  the  last  century,  this 
county  was  found  to  contain. 470,000  acres  of 
old  enclosures ;  150,000  of  improvable  common ; 
and  8000  acres  covered  by  lakes  and  waters.  No 
county  in  England  affords  more  instances  o^ 
beautiful  and  sublime  scenery  than  Cumberland ; 
indeed  every  turn  of  the  roads  presents  a  new 
combination  of  the  picturesque.  Nature  here  in- 
deed unites  her  most  sublime  with  her  most  al- 
luring appearances.  Even  the  monotony  of  that 
level  tract  which  stretches  along  the  north  and 
north-western  borders  of  the  county  is  frequently 
broken  by  the  interesting  sceneiyof  the  margins 
of  the  rivers.  These,  though  very  numerous,  are 
but  partially  navif^able ;  the  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal are,  the  Eden,  Derwent,  Esk,  Eamont,i 
Duddon,  Greata,  Cocker,  Caldew,  Irthing  and 
Liddal ;  and  almost  every  farm  in  the  county 
enjoys  the  benefit  of  a  clear  spring.  The  rivers 
abound  with  salmon,  trout,  &c.,  and  the  smaller 
brooks  with  eels  and  a  variety  of  other  fish.  But 
the  chief  attractions  of  Cumberland  are  its  beau- 
tiful and  extensive  lakes.  A  lake  poet  very  cha- 
racteristically describes  them :  *I  know  not,'says 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  <how  to  give  the  reader  a  dis- 
tinct idea  of  these  more  readily,  than  by  request- 
ing him  to  place  himself  with  me  in  imagination 
on  some  given  point ;  let  it  be  the  top  of  Great 
Garel  or  Scaw-tell ;  or  rather  let  us  suppose  our 
station  to  be  a  cloud,  hanging  midway  between 
these  two  mountains,  at  not  more  than  half  a 
mile's  distance  from  the  summit  of  each,  and  not 
many  yards  above  their  highest  elevation;  we 
shall  then  see  stretohed  at  our  feet  a  number  of 
valleys,  not  fewer  than  eight,  diverging  from  the 
point  on  which  we  ar^  supposed  to  stand,  like 
the  spokes  from  the  nave  of  a  wheel.  First  we 
note  lying  to  the  south-east  the  vale  of  Longdale, 
which  will  conduce  the  eye  to  the  long  Isdce  of 
Wiadermere,  stretched  nearly  to  the  sands  of  the 
vast  bay  of  Morcicomb,  serving  here  for  this 
imaginary  wheel — let  us  trace  it  in  a  direction 
from  the  south-east  towards  the  south,  and  we 
shall  next  fix  our  eyes  upon  the  vale  of  Coniston, 
running  up  likewise  from  the  sea^  but,  not  as  the 
other  valleys  do,*  to  the  nave  of  the  wheel,  and 


therefore  it  may  not  be  unaptly  represealed  as  a 
broken  spoke  sticking  in  the  rim.   Looking  again, 
with  an  inclination  towards  the  west,  immediatdy 
at  our  feet  lies  the  vale  of  Daddon,  in  which  is 
no  lake,  bat  a  winding  stream  among  fields,  rocks 
and  mountains,  and  terminating  its  course  in  the 
sands  of  Duddon.  The  fourth  vale,  that  of  the  Esk, 
is  of  the  same  general  character  as  the  last,  yet 
beautifully  discriminate  from  it  by  peculiar  fea- 
tures.   Its  stream  passes  under  the  woody  steep 
on  which  |stands  Muncaster  castle,  the  ancient 
seat  of  die  Penningtons ;  and,  ai%er  forming  a 
short  and  narrow  estuary,  enters  the  sea  below 
the  little  town  of  Ravenglass.    Next,  almost  due 
west,  we  should  look  down  into  and   along  the 
deep  valley  of  Wastdale,  with  its  little  chapel 
anct  a  few  neat  dwellings,  scattered  upon  a  rlain 
of  meadow  and  corn  ground,  intersected  with 
stone  walls  almost  imperceptible.     Beyond  thb 
fertile  little  plain,  within  its  bed  of  ateep  moun- 
tains, lies  the  long,  narrow,  stem,  and  desolate 
lake  of  Wastdale,.  and  beyond  this  a  duskj  tract 
of  level  ground  conducts  the  eye  to  the  Irish  Sea. 
The  stream,  issuing  £rom  Wast-water,  is  called 
the  Irt,  and  falls  into  the  estuary  of  the  river  Esk, 
Ennerdale  comes  next  in  view,  with  its  lake  of 
bold  and  somewhat  savage  shores.     Its  sstream, 
the  Ehen,  or  Enna,  flowing  through  a  soft  and 
fertile  country,  passes  the  town  of  £gre«DODt,  and 
the  ruins  of  the  castle  ;  then,  seeming  to  break 
through  the  barrier  of  sand  thrown  up  by  the 
winds  on  this  tempestuous  coast,  enters  the  Iri^ 
Sea.    The  vale  of  Buttermere,  with  the  lake  and 
village  of  Crummock-water  beyond,  next  present 
thamselves.    We  will  now  follow  the  main  stream, 
the  Cocker,  through   the   fertile  and   beautiful 
vale  of  Lorton,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  Derwent, 
below  the  noble  ruins  of  Cockermouth  Castle. 
Lastly,  Borrowdale,  of  which  the  vale  of  Keswick 
is  only  a  continuation,  stretching  due  north,  brings 
us  to  a  point  nearly  opposite  to  the  vale  of  Win- 
dermere,  with  which  we  began.      From  this  it 
will  appear,  that  the  image  of  a  wheel,  thus  &r 
exact,  is  little  more  than  one-half  complete;  but 
the  deficiency  on  the  eastern  side  maybe  auppli^ 
by  the  vales  of  Wythebum,  Uls-water,  Haws- 
water,   Crasmere,  and  Rydsd;  none   of  these, 
however,  ran  up  to  the  central  point  between 
Great  Garel  and  Scaw-fell.    From  this,  hitherto 
our  central  point,  if  we  take  a  flight,  not  more 
than  three  or  four  miles  eastward,  to  the  ridge  of 
Helnellyn,  we  shall  look  down  upon  Wythehum 
and  St.  John*s  vale,  a  branch  of  the  vale  of  Kes- 
wick.   Upon  Uls-water^  stretching  due  east,  and 
not  far  beyond  to  the  south-east,  though  fxom 
this  Yoint  not  visible,  lie  the  vale  and  lake  of 
Haws-water,  and  lastly  the  vales  Grasnere,  Rydal, 
and  Ambleside,  bring  you  back  to  Windennere; 
thus  completing,  though  on  the  eastern  aide  ia  a 
somewhat  irregular  manner,   the  representanre 
figure  of  a  wheel.' 

Besides  the  flakes  mentioned  above  there  are 
several  others ;  and  a  multitude  of  taias.  The 
only  difference  between  a  tara  and  a  lake  is,  that 
the  former  is  smaller  or  found  in  a  circular  re- 
cess. The  loftiest  of  the  English  Appenines,  which 
extend  from  Derbyshire  to  Linlithgow,  separate 
the  eastern  from  the  western  coasts,  and  bound 
the  east  side  of  this  county.    The  mountains  of 
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Cross-fell,  Geltsdale  forest,  Spariadam  Waste,  and 
Ilartside-felU  abound  ia  lime^one,  slate,  sand- 
stone, clay,  coal,  and  lead  ore ;  but  are  no  ways 
remarkable  for  their  general  appearance.  The 
other  range  occupies  the  &outh-westem  part  of 
the  coiinty ;  the '  majesty  and  grandeur  of  these 
mountains,  some  of  them  towering  from  1100  to 
3166  ieet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  form  the 
most  striking  features  ii;;i  the  romantic  scenery  of 
the  lakes.  The  ralley  bounded  by  this  range, 
and  extending  from  the  Solway  frith  to  West- 
moreland, abounds  with  strata  of  red  sandstone, 
mixed  with  beds  of  limestone,  sandstone,  coal, 
&c. 

This  county  is  rich,  therefore,  in  mineral  pro-» 
ductions,  the  principal  of  which  are,  coal,  lime, 
lead  ore,  black  lead,  copper,  gypsum,  lapis  cala- 
minaiis,  and  excellent  slate.  Its  conper-roines 
were  formerly  very  productive,  but  ot  late  years 
have  sunk  into  neglect.  The  chief  lead-mines  are 
situate  in  Aldston  Muir.  This  muir  was  vested 
in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  and  governors 
of  Greenwich  Hospital  on  the  attainder  of  James, 
earl  of  Derwentwater  (who  was  lord  of  the  matior) 
in  the  year  1715.  Tlie  number  of  mines  in  course 
of  working  and  belonging  to  the  hospital,  in 
1814,  was  102,  and  the  annual  produce  amounts 
to  4598  tons.  On  the  eastern  side  of  a  mountain 
at  the  bead  of  Borrowdale,  the  celebrated  mines 
of  black  lead  are  situate :  from  the  produce 
of  these  mines  black  lead  pencils  are  made, 
known  in  France  by  the  name  of  crayon  d'An- 
gleterre ;  these  mines,  however,  are  only  opened 
occasionally  to  answer  the  demand,  the  quantity 
annually  sold  not  amounting  to  more  in  value 
than  £3000.  The  appearance  of  tl^e  mountains 
on  which  these  mines  are  found,  is  excessively 
desolate  and  vraste;  the  horrid  projections  of 
the  vast  promontories,  the  vicinity  of  the  clouds, 
the  thundering  explosions  in  the  mine^  and 
quarries,  and  their  total  nudity,  inspiring  the' 
beholder  with  the  idea  that  he  is  surveying  the 
rtiins  of  a  world  which  he  has  survived.  The 
principal  coal-mines  in  the  county  are  situated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Workington  and 
Whitehaven.  From  the  former  place  upwards 
of  300  tons  are  shipped  every  Jay :  there  are 
sixteen  mines  from  forty  to  ninety  fathoms 
deep.  The  collieries  near  Whitehaven  are 
perhaps  the  most  astonishing  of  any  in  the 
world.  These  mines  are  sunk  to  the  depth  of 
130  fathoms,  and  extend  under  the  sea,  sufBcient 
depth  of  water  to  bear  the  largest  ships  rolling 
over  them.  A  steep  descent  leads  down  to  the 
lowest  vein  of  coal,  through  long  galleries  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  rock.  Of  its  limestone,  which 
abounds  in  various  parts,  nearly  700,000  bushels 
are  yearly  exported  to  Scotland.  Its  export  of 
coal,  which  is  sent  principally  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  is  said  to  amount  to  about  90,000  chal- 
drons. 

The  height  of  its  mountains,  and  the  great  ex- 
tent of  its  sea-coast,  render  the  climate  of  Cum- 
oerland  extremely  variable.  In  the  valleys,  and 
low  grounds,  the  snow  seldom  lies  for  more  than 
twenty-four  hours,  whilst  on  the  mountains  it 
continues  for  six  or  eight  months.  Thus  the 
lower  parts  of  the  county  are  mild  and  tempe- 
rate,  -whilst  the  more  elevated  are  extremely 


severe.  This  county  is  also  subject  to  heavy 
falls  of  rain,  especially  during  the  autumnal 
months,  W/iicn  render  the  harvest  very  precarious. 
Yet,  as  a  proof  of  the  general  salubrity  of  tlie 
air,  it  may- be  stated,  that  no  county  in  England 
affords  more  instances  of  remarkable  longevity. 
The  soil  may  be  classed  under  the  four  following 
heads: — 1.  Rich  loam  and  fertile  clays,  which 
extend  over  a  very  small  portion  of  the  county ; 
2.  Dry  loams,  including  the  various  degiees 
from  bright  brown  loam  to  the  light  sandy  soil 
which  -extend  over  the  lower  districts  and  the 
sides  of  some  of  the  mountains;  a.  Black  peat 
earth;  and  4.  Wet  loams.  Till  latterly  the 
Cumberland  farmers  attended  rather  to  grazing 
than  tillage ;  since  the  recent  enclosure  of  200,000 
acres,  however,  considerable  quantities  of  flour, 
oatmeal,  &c.,  are  exported.  Cranberries  are  so 
plentiful  in  this  county  as  to  furnish  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  export  trade.  The  only  fish 
exported  hence  are,  cured  cod  for  the  Liverpool 
market,  and  salmon  and  potted  shad  for  London.* 
The  principal  manufactures  of  this  county  are 
calicoes,  corduroys,  ginghams,  and  various  kinds 
of  cotton  goods;  carpets,  sail-cloth,  paper, 
glass  bottles,  and  pottery.  Cumberland  is  defi- 
cient in  harbours ;  its  commerce,  however,  is 
rapidly  improving,  upwards  of  300  vessels,  from 
sixty  to  120  tons  burden,  being  employed  in  the 
coast  trade  alone.  The  chief  ports  are  Working- 
ton, Whitehaven,  Harrington,  and  Maryport. 

Cumberland  is  divided  into  five  wards,  or 
hundreds,  and  104  parishes.  It  contains  one  city, 
and  eighteen  market  towns.  Its  only  boroughs 
are  Carlisle  and  Cockermouth.  The  city  of 
Carlisle  is  beautifully  situate  in  a  forest  near  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Eden  and  Caldew.  Tt 
is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  abounds  with  good 
buildings.  Its  distance  from  London  is  306 
miles.  This  city  confers  the  title  of  earl  on  the 
Howard  family  ;  Whitehaven  that  of  viscount 
and  baron  to  the  Lowthers.  The  village  of 
Ellenbdrough  gives  the  same  to  the  Law  family. 
Cumberland  sends  six  members  to  parliament ; 
two. for  the  county,  two  for  the  city  of  Carlisle, 
and  two  for  the  borough  of  Cockermouth. 

Its  most  interesting  antiquities  %ire  a  perfect 
Druidical  circle,  called  by  the  country  people 
Long  Meg  and  her  daughters,  and  the  celebrated 
Picts'  wall.  The  first  of  these  is  situated  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  distant  from  the  village  of 
Salkeld;  it  consists  of  a  circle,  about  eighty 
yards  in  diameter,  formed  of  sixty-seven  rude, 
unhewn,  and  massy  stones.  What  renders  this 
vestige  of  the  '  olden  time'  more  astonishing,  is 
the  circumstance  that  no  quarry  of  stone,  similar 
to.  that  of  which  it  is  constructed,  is  found  within 
a  great  distance  of  this  place,  and  how  such  im- 
mense masses  could  be  moved  is  not  easily 
determined  when  we  reflect  on  the  low  state  of 
mechanical  knowledge  in  early  ages.  The  cele- 
brated Roman  wall,  begun  by  Adrian  and 
repaired  and  rebuilt  by  Severus,  extended  firom 
Tinemquth  in  Northumberland,  to  Solway  frith 
in  this  county,dividing  the  kingdom  from  sea  to 
sea.  Its  remains  may  easily  be  traced  for  up- 
wards of  seventy  miles,  in  some  places  still  en- 
tire to  the  height  of  five  feet,  and  m  others  lo  the 
height  of  eight  feet. 
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Cumberland  deriTes  its  name  from  the  Cimbri, 
or  Cumbri,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  Ptolemy, 
however,  calls  the  inhabitants  of  this  county,  in 
common  with  those  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 
Westmoreland,  and  Durham,  Briganlss  They 
are  supposed  not  to  have  been  conquered  by  the 
Romans  till  the  time  of  Vespasian,  from  which 
period  their  couotry  was  the  constant  residence 
of  several  Roman  leficions.  When  the  Saxons 
subdued  the  Roman  power,  in  Britain,  Cumber- 
land became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Northum- 
berland, and  was  then  fttst  called  Lumbra-land 
or  Lumer-land,  the  land  or  country  of  the  Cum- 
bri.  From  the  time  when  the  Danes  broke  the 
power  qf  the  Saxons,  until  946,  this  country  had 
petty  kings  of  its  own.  About  this  time,  how- 
ever, Edmund,  brother  to  king  Ethelstane,  in 
conjunction  with  Leontine  king  of  Soi^th  Wales, 
overran  the  country  and,  having  subdued  the  in- 
habitants, granted  it  to  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland, 
upon  condition  that  he  should  defend  the  north- 
cm  parts  of  England  against  all  invaders.  It  was 
by  virtue  of  this  grant  that  the  eldest  sons  of  the 
Scottish  kings  were  styled  govembrs  of  Cumbei^ 
land.  The  Saxons,  subsequently  to  this,  again 
reduced  it  under  their  govemmf  nt ;  hut,  at  the 
time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  it  was  so  much 
impoverished  that  William  the  Conqueror  remitted 
all  its  taxes.  From  this  circumstance  Cumberland 
is  not  rated  in  Doomsday  Book,  as  all  the  other 
counties  of  England  are. 

Cumberland,  a  county  of  North  America,  in 
New  Brunswick,  which  comprehends  the  lands 
at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Fundy,  on  the  basin 
called  Chebecton,  and  the  rivers  which  fall  into 
it.  It  has  several  settled  townships ;  as  Cum- 
berland, Sackville,  Amherst,  Hillsborough,  and 
Hopewell ;  and  .is  watered  by  the  rivers  Au  Lac, 
Missiquash,  Napan,  Macon,  Memramcook,  Pet- 
coudia,  Chepodie,  and  Herbert. 

Cumberland,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  district  of  Maine,  between  York  and  Lin- 
coln counties.  It  has  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the 
south,  and  Canada  on  the  north.  Its  sea  coast, 
formed  into  numerous  bays  and  lined  with  a 
multitude  of  fruitful  islands,  is  nearly  forty  miles 
in  extent  in  aistraight  line.  Cumberland  is  di- 
vided into  twenty-four  townships,  of  which 
Portland  is  the  chief. 

Cumberland,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  New  Jersey,  bounded  on  the  south  by  Dela- 
ware Bay,  on  the  north  by  Gloucester  county,  on 
the  south-east  by  Cape  May,  and  on  the  west  by 
Salem  county.  Fairfield  and  Greenwich  are  the 
chief  townships. 

Cumberland,  a  mountainous  county  of 
Pennsylvania,  bounded  on  the  north  and  north- 
west by  Mifflin;  on  the  east  and  north-east  by 
the  Susquehanna,  which  divides  it  from  Dauphin ; 
or,  the  south  by  York,  and  on  the  south-west  by 
Franklin  county.  It  is  forty-seven  miles  in 
length  and  forty-two  in  breadth,  and  has  ten 
townships,  of  which  Carlisle  is  the  chief. 

Cumberland,  a  county  of  Virginia,  on  the 
north  side  of  Appamatox  River,  which  divides 
it  from  Prince  Edward. 

Cumberland,  a  coun^  of  North  Carolina,  in 
Fayette  district,  containing,  in  1816,  9382  inha- 
bitants. 


Cumberland,  a  conaidenbte  GhI  of  North 
America  in  New  Brunswick,  at  the  beskd  ol  the 
bay  of  Fundy,  on  the  east  side  of  the  northern 
branch. 

Cttmberland,  a  harbour  on  the  east  side  of 
Washington's  Ii^es,  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
North  America.  It  lies  south  of  Skittikiss,  and 
northof  Cumroashawaa.— Also  a  bay  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  the  island  oi  Cuba. 

Cumberland,  an  island  and  bay  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  coast  of  Camden  county,  Georgia, 
twenty  miles  sonth  of  the  town  of  Frederiea. 

Cumberland  Islands,  a  cluster  of  islands  so 
called  by  captain  Cook,  in  1770,  and  situated 
uear  the  north-east  coast  of  New  Holland. 
They  form  a  passage,  called,  from  the'  day  of  its 
discovery,  Whitsunday  Passage ;  in  long.  211° 
28  W.,  lat.  20*^  36*  S. 

Cumberland  Mountains,  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains in  North  America,  about  thirty  miles  broad, 
which  extend  from  the  Tennessee  River,  and 
join  the  Allegany  Mountains  in  Virginia. 

Cumberland  River,  a  river  of  North  Ame- 
rica,-rising  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains  on  the 
western  borders  of  Virginia,  and  fallinfir,  after  a 
course  of  450  miles,  into  the  Ohio,  ten  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee.  It  is  navig- 
able for  loaded  batteaux  800  miles  without  io- 
terruption,  and  at  its  rooutli  is  300  yards  wide. 

Cttmberland  Strait,  a  strait  in  the  North 
Sea,  west  of  Davis's  Straits,  beginning  in  long. 
65°  30*  W.,  lat.  63*»  35'  N. 

Cumberland  (Richard),  D.D.,  a  learned  di- 
vine of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  ion  of 
a  citizen  of  London,  and  educated  at  Cambridge. 
In  1672  he  published  his  excellent  Treatise  of  the 
Laws  of  Nature  ;  and  in  16R6  An  Essay  upon 
the  Jewish  Weights  and  Measures.  After  the 
Revolution  he  was  nominated  by  king  William 
to  the  bishopric  of  Peterborough.  At  the  9ffi 
of  eighty-three  he  applied  himsdf  to  the  study 
of  the  Coptic  Umguage,  of  which  he  made  him- 
self master.  He  was  as  remarkable  for  humility 
as  for  his  extensive  learning.  He  died  in  1718, 
aged  eighty-seven. 

Cumberland  (Richard),  a  celebrated  drama- 
tic and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  in  1732, 
in  the  master's  lodge  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, under  the  roof  of  his  grandfrither  Dr. 
Bentley.  When  about  six  years  of  age  he  was 
sent  to  tlie  school  of  Bury  St.  Edmands,  where, 
at  twelve  years  old,  he  produced  a  dnmatic 

giece  of  some  merit  entitled  Sliakspeare  in  the 
hades.  He  was  next  sent  to  Westminster,  and 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  removed  to  Trinity  College, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Morgan ;  who,  however, 
entirely  neglected  him,  as  did  also  his  second 
tutor.  Dr.  Philip  Young.  But  Dr.  Smith  suc- 
ceeding Dr.  Bentley  shortly  after,  and  finding  the 
little  progress  he  had  made,  excited  him  to  ii^us- 
try,  and  so  far  succeeded  that  young  Cumberland 
soon  obtained  abatchelor's  degree.  A  fellowship 
next  presented  itself  to  his  hopes  ;  but  he  was 
induced  to  decline  it  for  the  time,  by  a  prospect 
of  preferment  which  was  offered  hioa  by  lord 
Halifax,  to  become  his  private  secretary  in  ^ 
colonial  office.  Here  he  found  leisure  to  prose- 
cute his  academical  studies  with  so  much  saccess, 
that,  in  the  first  recess  after  coming  to  town,  he 
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rapaired  to  Cambridge,  and  gained  bis  collej^ 
honors  in  competition  with  candidates  of  older 
standing.  From  his  official  services,  which  were 
nerer  burdensome,  he  was,  soon  after  the  settle- 
ment of  his^  father  at  Fulham,  entirely  released 
by  the  resignation  of  his  patron.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  George  III.  brighter  days 
of  official  dignity  opened  upon  lord  Halifax ; 
and  the  beams  of  royal  favor  which  shone  upon 
the  patron  were  as  usual  reflected  upon  his  satel- 
lites. His  lordship' was  appointed  to  the  high 
office  of  representing  Majesty  in  Ireland,  and 
was  required  to  open  the  king's  first  parliament 
io  that  kingdom.  Now  our  author  anticipated  a 
reward  for  his  long  and  faithful  services,  and  that 
his  golden  dreams  of  advancement  would  be  re- 
alised. He  had  adhered  to  the  new  lord-lieutenant 
when  in  an  office  of  less  importance,  and  when  in 
no  office  at  all ;  and  hoped  in  return  for  the  post 
of  chief  secreta^.  He  was,  however,  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  the  secondary  post  of 
Ulster-secretary ;  Single-Speech  Hamilton,  with- 
out the  lord-lieutenant*s  interference  or  concur- 
rence, having  been  appointed  to  the  higher  dig- 
nity. After  remaining  in  this  situation  for  some 
time,  he  returned  from  Ireland,  and  as  the  final 
reward  for  his  long  services,  was  appointed  to 
£200  a  year  from  the  crown  agency  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Some  benefit,  however,  accrued  to  his 
father  from  this  Irish  expedition,  as  he  was  soon 
af^er  our  author's  return  nominated  bishop  of 
Clomfert.  The  son  now  returned  to  his  old 
office  in  the  board  of  trade,  and  began  to  write 
for  the  theatre.  His  first  attempt  which  met  with 
approbation  was  a  musical  drama,  in  three  acts, 
entitled  The  Summer*s  Tale.  In  the  following 
winter  he  brought  out  the  comedy  of  the  Brothers 
at  Covent  Garden  theatre ;  and  its  success  encou- 
raged him  to  proceed  in  a  career  thus  auspiciously 
commenced.  The  West  Indian,  the  most  popu- 
lar of  all  his  plays,  was  the  next  offering  he  made 
to  the  stage.  It  was  represented  for  twenty-eight 
successive  nights  to  crowded  houses,  without  an 
after-piece ;  and,  when  published,  12,000  copies 
of  it  were  sold.  To  this  succeeded  the  Fashionable 
Lover ;  a  performance  which  he  seems  inclined 
himself  to  rate  higher,  in  many  respects,  than 
tlie  one  which  gave  him  such  celebrity.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  the  public  were  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion.  The  comeay  of  the  Choleric  Man 
was  brought  forward  soon  afterwards,  and  was 
honored  with  a  prologue  by  Garrick.  '  In  the 
meantime  lord  George  Germain  became  chancellor 
of  the  board  of  trade,  and  by  his  influence,  upon 
the  resiiniation  of  Mr.  Pownal,  Cumberland  was 
advanced  to  the  post  of  chief  secretary,  which 
▼ery  considerably  increased  his  income.  In  1780 
he  went  on  a  mission  to  Lisbon  and  Madrid, 
but  was  recalled  the  year  following,  having,  as 
was  said,  exceeded  his  powers.     He  was  also  de- 

J>rived  of  his  situation  at  the  board  of  trade,  and 
rom  this  time  his  circumstances  were  much  em- 
barrassed. He  retired  to  Tunbridge  Wells, 
where  losing  his  wife,  he  came  to  London,  and 
died  at  tb«  house  of  Mr.  Henry  Fry,  in  Bedford 
Place,  Kussel  Square,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
nearly  eighty.  He  was  interred  in  Poets*  Corner, 
Westminster  Abbey,  between  the  monuments  of 
Dryden  and  Addison.    He  wrote,  besides  his 


comedies  above  mentioned,  a  periodical-  woiIl» 
entitled  the  Observer;  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life; 
Calvary,  and  tie  Exodiad,  epic. poems ;  Retro- 
spection, a  poem  ;  some  sermons,  novels,  £cc. 

CUMBRAY,  Great,  a  small  island  on  the 
Scottish  coast,. in  the  frith  of  Clyde,  annexed  to 
the  county  of  Bute.  It  is  separated  from  Little 
Cumbray  by  a  strait, three- fourths  of  a  mile  broad. 
Its  length  is  two  miles  and  a  half,  and  breadth 
one  and  a  half;  its  surface  containing  about  2500 
acres,  which  produce  grain,  turnips  and  potatoes. 
There  are  few  trees*  on  the  island,  but  abundance 
of  freestone  and  limestone,  the  former  of  which 
is  exported.  On  the  east  side  are  two  remark- 
able basaltic  rocks,  called  Reppel  Walls,  having 
seams  like  those  of  Staffa,  but  no\  columnar. 
Milnport,  on  the  south-west  shore,  has  safe  an- 
chorage, and  a  small  manufacture  of  thread  and 
coarse  linens  is  carried  on  in  the  village. 

Cumbray,  Little,  also  annexed  to  the  county 
of  Bute,  contains  a  light-house,  and  on  the  south 
side  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  sujrmounted 
by  a  ditch  and  rampart.  Here  are  also  some 
singular  caves.  The  floor  of  one ,  of  them  is 
thirty-two  feet  square,  and  six  feet  in  height ;  and 
the  largest  penetrates  so  &r  that  it  has  never  yet 
been  explored.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
islands  is  also  remarkable ;  they  are  nearly 
horizontal,  and  rise  above  one  another  like  stairs 
as  they  recede  from  the  shore. 

CU'MFREY,  n.  s.    A  medicinal  plant. 

CU'MIN,  n.  «.     Lat.  cuminum,    A  plant. 

Rank  smelling  rue,  and  eummin,  good  for  eyet. 

Spituer,    Muipotmoa. 

When  tf  dove-house  is  empty,  there  is  cwmm-seed 
used  to  purloin  from  the  neighbours. 

Beatmont  amd  Fletcher ^, 

Cumin,  in  botany.    See  Cuminum. 

CUMINUM,  cummin,  a  genus  of  the  di- 
gynia  order,  and  pentandria  class  of  plants ;  na- 
tural order  forty-tifth,  nmbellatai.  The  fruit  is 
ovate  and  striated ;  there  are  four  partial  umbels, 
and  the  involucra  are  quadrifid.  There  is  but 
one  species,  viz.  C.  cyminam,  an  annual  plant, 
perishing  soon  after  the  seed  is  ripe.  It  rises 
nine  or  ten  inches  in  the  warm  countries  where 
it  is  cultivated,  but  seldom  rises  above  four  in 
this  country.  The  leaves  are  a  deep  green,  di- 
vided into  long  narrow  segments,  like  those  of 
fennel,  but  much  smaller,  and  generally  turned 
backward  at  their  extremity ;  the  flowers  grow 
in  small  umbels  at  the  top  of  the  stalks ;  they 
are  composed  of  Ave  unequal  petals,  of  a  pale 
bluish  color,  which  are  succeeded  by  long,  chan- 
neled, aromatic  seeds. 

CUMLY,  a  small  iparitime  district  of  the- 
province  of  Malabar,  in  Southern  India,  situ- 
ated between  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  degrees 
of  north  latitude.  It  was  formerly  subject  to  a 
rajah  of  the  Khutrix  tribe,  who  adopted  the 
Nair  custom  of  preferring  to  the  succession  the 
son  of  the  eldest  daughter. 

CuMLY,  the  capital,  is  a  small  place,  inhabited 
by  Hindoos  and  Mahommedans,  and  very  plea- 
santly situated  between  two  rivers.  Here  the 
rajah  still  resides,  but  possesses  no  power. 

CUMMAZEE,  or  CooMAQSiE,  a  large  town 
and  district  of  Western  Africa,  the  capital  of  tne 
Ashantee  territory.     It  has  been  made  known  to 
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Buropeans,  only  by  a  British  mission  sent  some 
few  years  ago  from  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  of 
the  results  of  ¥(hich  we  have  given  an  account 
in  the  article  Ashantee,  which  see. 

CU'MULATE,  u.  fl.^      LaX,  cumulus.      To 

Cumula'tion, n. «.     Sheaporpile  together; 

Cu'mulative,  adj.  J  the  act  of  heaping  to- 
gether.   Consisting  of  parts  heaped  together. 

For  cumulation,  I  must  confess  I  never  liked  it. 

Abp,  Laud. 

A  man  that  beholds  the  mighty  shoals  of  shells, 
bedded  and  cumii/atedy  heap  upon  heap  amongst  earth, 
will  scarcely  conceive  which  way  these  could  ever  live. 

Woodward. 

CUN,  V.  a.  Ice.  kunna ;  Goth,  kunnan.  To 
have  knowledge  of;  to  learn  thoroughly;  to 
direct  the  course  of  a  ship.      See  Cond  and 

CUND. 

CUNCTATION,  n.s.  >    Lat.  cunctatio.  De- 
Cuncta'tor,  n.  t.  S  lay  ;  procrastination. 

One  v^ho  has  a  habit  of  procrastinating;   an 

idler;  a  sluggard. 

It  is  most  certain,  that  the  English  made  not  their 
best  improvements  of  these  fortunate  events;  and 
that  especially  by  two  miserable  errours,  cunctation  in 
prosecuting,  and  haste  in  departure.  Hayward, 

The  swiftest  animal,  conjoined  with  a  heavy  body, 
implies  that  common  moral,  festina  lent^  ;  and  that 
celerity  shoxild  always  be  contempered  with  cunctation. 

Browne. 

Others,  b^g  unwilling  to  discourse  such  cioicto- 
torst  always  keep  them  up  in  good  hope,  that,  if  they 
are  not  yet  called,  they  may  yet>  with  the  thief,  be 
brought  in  at  the  last  hour. 

Hammond's  Fundamental. 

To  CUND,  t;.  n.  Dut  hmnen,  to  know.  To 
give  notice ;  a  provincial  or  obsolete  word.    See 

CoND. 

They  are  directed  by  a  balker  or  huer  on  the  cliff, 
who,  discerning  the  course  of  the  pilchard,  cundeth,  as 
they  call  it,  the  master  of  each  boat. 

Carew*9  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

CU'NEAL,  adj.     J    .  Lat.  cuneus.    Relating 

Cu'neated,  adj.     >  to  a  wedge;  of  a  wedge- 

Cu'jiEiFORM,  adj.  5  like  form. 

Cuneiform  Bones,  n.r  The  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  bones  of  the  foot;  thus  called  from 
their  wedge-like  shape,  being  large  above  and 
narrow  below. 

CUNI>US,  in  antiquity,  a  company  of  in- 
fantry drawn  up  in  form  of  a  wedge,  the  better 
to  break  through  the  enemy's  ranks. 

CUNICULUS,  in  mining,  a  term  used  by 
authors  in  distinction  from  puteus,  to  express 
the  several  sorts  of  passages  and  cuts  in  these 
subterranean  works.  The  cuniculi  are  those  di- 
rect passages  in  mines  where  they  walk  on  hori- 
zontally ;*  but  the  putei  are  the  perpendicular 
cuts  or*  descents.  The  miners  in  Germany  call 
these  by  the  names  stollen,  and  schachts ;  the  first 
word  expressing  the  horizontal,  and  the  second 
the  perpendicular  cuts. 

CUNILA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  moho- 
gynia  order,  and  monandria  class  of  plants; 
natural  order  forty-second,  verticillatse :  cor. 
ringent,  upper  lip  erect  and  plain ;  there  are 
two  filaments,  castrated*,  or  wanting  anthers : 
SEEDS  four.  There  are  five  species,  none  of 
which  has  any  remarkable  property. 


CUNITZ  (Maiy),  a  lady  of  considetable  ge- 
nius of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  bom  in  Silesia 
She  acquired  Unguages  vnth  amazing  facility; 
and  understood  Polish,  German,  French,  Italian, 
Latin.  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  She  atuined  a 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  with  eqaal  ease ;  and 
was  skilled  in  history,  anatomy,  and  the  fioe 
arts.  She  more  particularly  applied  herself  to 
the  mathematics,  and  was  ranked  aoEiongst  the 
most  able  astronomers  of  her  time.  Her  As- 
tronomical Tables  acquired  her  great  reputation: 
she  printed  them  in  Latin  and  German,  and  de- 
dicated them  to  the  emperor  FerdinaDd  III.  She 
married  Eliasde  Lewin,  M.D.,  and  died  at  Pis- 
tehen  in  1664. 

CU'NN£R,n.<.  Lepas.  A  kind  of  fish  less 
than  an  oyster,  that  sticks  close  to  the  rocks. 

CU'NNlNG,n.».  &fl4;.^        Goth.   Planum; 

Cu'nningly,  (lift;.  f  Ang.-Sax.  connan; 

Cu'nnikgness,  n.  t.        4  Di\t.  hmnen.  These 

Cu'nningman,  n.  t.  J  words  ^re  among 
those  of  our  language  which  have  gradually  lost 
their  good  meaning,  and  acquired,  or  been  con- 
fined to,  a  bad  one.'  Anciently  cunning,  tltough 
also  used  in  a  sinister  sense,  was  more  frequently 
indicative  of  something  praiseworthy.  It  im- 
plied superior  skill ;  knowledge ;  proficiency  in 
any  thing ;  and  in  these  meanings  its  derivatives, 
of  course,  participated.  Now,  this  use  of  the 
word  is  nearly,  it  not  quite,  disused  ;  and  cun- 
ning denotes  artifice;  deceit;  slyness;  dissim- 
ulation ;  fraudulent  dexterity  ;  something  meanly 
deceptious.  Cunning  is  the  vice  and  resource 
of  a  mean  and  dastardly  mind.  A  cunning-man 
is  a  fortune-teller ;  one  who  deludes  the  vulgar 
by  pretending  to  a  knowledge  of  the  .Ititiire. 

Send  me  now  therefore  a  man  cmmimff  to  work  in 
gold  and  in  silver,  and  that  can  skill  to  cut  and  to 
grave.  2  Obvnohs. 

If  I  foxgct  thee,  O  Jenia^lem,  let  my  rq^ht  band 
forget  her  cwmifi^.  Ptai^u  cxxxvii.  6. 

For  wondir  thin^  it  semith  me. 
Thus  many  fresh  ladies  to  se 
So  faire,  so  cunning,  and  so  yong. 
And  no  man  dwelling  them  among. 

Chaucer'M  Dreamt. 
The  quene  her  self  full  cmmingly. 
With  softe  wordis  in  gode  wise. 
Said  to  the  ladis  yong  and  wise.  Id. 

The  Memphite  Zoroas,  a  cunKywg  derke. 
To  whom  the  heaven  Lay  open  as  his  booke. 

Songetamd  Soimettet. 
And  there  beside  of  marble  stone  was  built 
An  altar,  carved  with  cunning  imagery  ; 

On  which  true  Christians'  blood  was  often  spilt. 
And  holy  martyrs  often  done  to  die. 

Spen$er.  Faerie  Queene. 
Faire  Venus'  sonne,  that  with  diy  crocU  dan 
At  that  good  knight  so  cumungly  didst  rove. 
That  glorious  fire  it  kindled  in  his  heart.  Z^- 

The  more  he  protested,  the  more  his  father  thought 
he  dissembled,  accounting  his  integrity  to  be  bat  a 
cunning  face  of  falsehood,  Sidneg^ 

What  if  I  be  not  so  much  the  poet,  as  even  that 
miserable  subject  of  his  cunning,  whereof  you  speak  ! 

Schoolmasters  will  I  keep  within  my  house. 
Fit  to  instruct  her  youth. — ^To  cidmkm^  men 
1  will  be  very  kind ;  and  liberal 
To  mine  own  children,  in  good  bringing  np» 

Shaitpeen, 
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Wherein  is  he  goo(i»  but  to  taste  sfu:k  and  drink  it? 
Wherein  cunnmg,  but  in  craft  ?  Wherein  crafiy,  but 
iu  villainy?  Id.  Henry IV »* 

I  do  present  you  with  a  man  of  mine, 
Cunniug  in  musick  and  the  mathematicka. 
To  instruct  her  fully  in  those  sciences. 

Shahtpeare. 
Once  put  out  thy  light. 
Thou  cvmimngi'st  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 
I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat. 
That  can  thy  light  reluinine.  Id.  Othello, 

We  take  amning  for  a  sinister  or  crooked  wisdom  *, 
and  certainly  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a 
cunning  man  and  a  wise  man,-  not  only  in  point  of 
honesty,  but  in  point  of  ability.  Bacon, 

These  small'  wares  and  petty  pointf  of  cunning 
am  infinite,  and  it  were  a  good  deed  to  make  a 
list  of  them ;  for  nothing  doth  more  hurt  than  that 
ctmsufi^  men  pass  for  wise.  Id. 

Amongst  Qther  crimes  of  this  nature,  there  was  dili- 
gent enquiry  made  of  such  as  had  raised  and  dis- 
persed a  bruit  and  rumour,  a  little  before  the  field 
fought,  that  the  rebels  had  the  day,  and  that  the 
king's  army  was  overthrown,  and  the  king  fled ; 
■whereby  it  was  supposed,  that  many  succours  were 
cmnmngly  pat  off  and  kept  back.         Id.     Henry  VII. 

I  must  meet  my  danger,  and  destroy  him  first ; 
But  cwtningly  and  closely.  Denham*s  Sopl^. 

He  sent  him  for  a  strong  detachment 
Of  beadle,  constable,  and  watchmen, 
T'  attack  the  dmmngnum  for  plunder 
Committed  falsely  on  his  lumber,  Hudibrat. 

Discourage  cunning  in  a  child  \  etmning  is  the  ape  of 
-wisdom.  Locke, 


Or  if  confidence  or  amning  come  once  to  mix  with 
vice,  and  support  his  miscarriages,  he  is  only  the  surer 
lost, — and  you  must  undo  again,  and  strip  him  of  that 
he  has  got  from  his  companions,  or  give  him  up  to  ruin. 

Id, 

Men  will  Uave  truth  and  misery  to  such  as  love  it ; 

they  are  resolved  to  be  cunning :  let  others  run  the 

ha/.ard  of  being  sincere.  South, 

When  Pedro  does  the  lute  command. 

She  guides  the  cunning  artist's  hand.  Prior, 

When  stock  is  high,  they  come  between 
Making  by  second-hand  their  offers  ; 

Thch  aumhtgly  retire  unseen, 
W<ih  each  a  million  in  hit  coffers.  ,     Swift. 

A  proper  secresy  is  the  only  mystery  of  able  men  ; 
mystery  is  the  only  secresy  of  weak  and  cunning  ones. 

CheHerfield. 
Such  fate  to  suffering  worth  is  given. 
Who  long 'With  wants  and  woes  has  striven. 
By  human  pride  or  cunning  driven 

To  misery's  brink. 
Till  wrenched  of  every  stay  but  Heaven, 
He,  ruined  sink ! 
Ant.  Hark  ye,  Isaac,  do  you  dare  to  complain  of 
tricking? — Don  Jerome,  I  give  you  my  word,  this 
ewming  Portuguese  has  brought  all  this  upon  himself, 
by  endeavouring  to  overreach  you,    by  getting  your 
daughter's  fortune  without  making  any  settlement  in 
return.  Sheridan. 

Oh  !  she  was  perfect  past  all  parallel — 

Of  any  modem  female  saints  comparison  ; 
So  far  above  the  cunning  powers  of  hell. 

Her  guardian  angel  had  given  up  his  garrison  : 
Even  her  minutest  motions  went  as  well 

At  those  of  the  beat  time-piece  made  by  Harrison. 
Byron,     Don  Juan, 


CUNNINGHAM  (Alexander),  a  Scotch 
writer  of  some  celebrity,  was  born  about  the 
year  1654.-  His  father  was  minister  at  Ettrick, 
in  Selkirkshire.  He  was  educated  rn  Holland, 
where  he  lived  amongst  the  English  and  Scottish 
refugees  before  the  Revolution,  particularly  with 
the  earls  of  Argy  le  and  Sunderland.  He  came  over 
to  England  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  enjoyed 
the  confidence  and  intimacy  of  many  leading  men 
of  that  period.  He  was  travelling  companion  and 
tutor;  first  to  the  earl  of  Ilyndfora,  and  his 
brother ;  then  to  John  lord  Lome,  afterwards 
duke  of  Argyle ;  and  afterwards  to  lord  viscount 
Lonsdale.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  on  the  acces- 
sion of  George  L,  sent  him  as  British  envoy  to 
the  republic  of  Venice,  where  he  continued  till 
1720,  when  he  returned,  and  died  in  London 
1737.  His  History  of  Great  Britain,  from  the 
Revolution  of  1588  to  the  accession  of  George 
'I.,  was  published  in  two  vols.  4to.  in  1787.  It 
was  wiitten  in  Latin,  but  translated  into  English 
by  the  Rev.  William  Thompson,  LL.D.    » 

Ct:nn INGHAM  (John),  an  ingenious  English 

S»et,  was  bom  in  1 729  at  Dublin,  and  educated  at 
rogheda.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  wrote  a 
farce,  called  Love  in  a  Mist,  on  which  Garrick  ^ 
founded  the  Lying  Valet.  His  success  made  him 
so  attached  to  the  theatre  that  he  now  commenced 
performer,  and  entered  ir^  various  companies 
of  strolling  players  in  England.    In  ^761   he 

Sroduced,  at  Edinburgh,  his  Elegy  on  a  Pile  of 
Luins;  and,  in  1762,  published  The  Contem- 
platist.  This  was  succeeded  by*  Fortune,  an 
Apologue,  which  contains  many  poetical  beau- 
ties ;  and  the  following  year  he  published  a 
volume  of  his  poems  by  subscription.  He  con- 
tinued earning  a  scanty  subsistence  in  his  pro- 
fession, until  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1773 
at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  His  Landscape  is  con- 
sidered beautifully  descriptive. 

CUNOCEPHALI,  in  mythology,  from  «ww, 
dog,  and  ce^i},  head,  a  kind  of  baboons,  or  ani- 
mals with  heads  like  those  of  dogs,  which  were 
wonderfully  endowed,  and  were  preserved  with 
great  veneration  by  the  Egyptians  in  many  of 
their  temples.  It  is  fabled  that,  by  their  assistance, 
the  Egyptians  found  out  the  particular  periods 
of  the  sun  and  moon ;  that  one-half  of  the  animal 
was  often  buried,  while  the  other  half  survived ; 
and  that  they  could  read  and  write  t 

CUNODONTES,  a  people  mentioned  by 
Solinus  and  Isidorus,  and  by  them  supposed  to 
have  had  the  teeth  of  dogs.  They  were  probably 
denominated,  says  Bryant, 'from  the  object  of 
their  worship,  the  deity  Chan-Adon,  which  the 
Greeks  expressed  Kwo^ov;  and  thence  called  his 
votaries  Cunodontes. 

CUNONIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  digy- 
nia  order,  and  decandria  class  of  plants :  cor. 
pentapetalous  :  gal.  pentaphyllous :  cap.  bilo- 
cular,   acuminated,    polyspermous ;   the    styles 


Species,  one  only,  a 


longer  than  the  flower. 
Cape  shmb. 

CUP,  t7.  a.  &  n.  t, 

*     Cu'PBEARER,  n.  «. 

Cu'pBOARD,  V.  a.  &n.  «.  \  cupp;     Welsh    cup  ; 

Cu'pPER,  n.  t.  I  Dut.  kop;  Isl.  fct^; 

C  u'ppi»G-c  LASS.  J  Per.  kub,  kubba ;  cvj3- 

fia.    To  cup  is,  to  supply  with  cups,  bat  this 
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#Sp.  copa;  Ang-Sax. 

^.\cupp:     Welsh    cup; 
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Meaning  is  disused ;  to  fix  a  cupping  glass  on  the 
skin,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  blood;  John-- 
son  derives  the  verb,  in  the  latter  senses  from  Fr. 
eoupcTy  to  cut;  but  it  seems -rather  to  have  its 
origin  in  the  shape  of  the  glass  which  is  em- 
ployed. Cup  is,  primarily,  a  small  vessel  to 
drink  out  of;  thence,  the  liquor  drank  from  it;  a 
social  entertainment,  in  which  case  the  plural 
only  is  used ;  any  thing  cup-like ;  a  glass  to  draw 
bh>od.  Cup  and  can  signify  familiar  com- 
panions, the  cup  being  the  necessary  associate 
of  the  can.  Cupper  is  one  who  performs  the 
operation  of  cupping.  Cupbearer  is,  an  officer 
or  the  king's  household ;  the  attendant  who  carries 
round  the  cup  to  the  guests  at  a  feast.  A  cup- 
board is  a  case  with  shelves ;  and  to  cupboard  is, 
to  store  in  a  cupboard ;  to  treasure  up. 

Thorn  shah  deliver  l^haraoh's  atp  iato  his  hand, 
after  tb«  former  manner  when  thou  wast  his  butler. 

Genent, 
Hire  over  lippe  wiped  she  so  clene. 
That  in  her  cuppe  was  no  ferthing  sene 
Of  grese  when  she  dronken  hadde  hire  draught 

Chaucer.     Prol,  to  Cani,  Tola, 
Pipen  he  coude,  and  fishe,  and  nettes  bete. 
And  tumen  emppm,  and  wrastien  wel  and  shete. 

Chaucer.     Cant.  Tales. 
His  drinke  the  running  streame :  his  evp  the  bare 
Of  his  palme  closed  :  his  bed  the  hard  colde  ground. 

SackeUie. 
Which*  when  the  vile  enchantress  peMeived» 
With  cup  thus  charmed  imparting  she  deceived. ' 

^  Spaumr, 

Plumpy  Bacchus^  with  pink  eyne. 
In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drowned ; 
With  thy  grapes  our  hairs  be  crowned ! 
Cup  us,  till  the  world ^a  round. 

Shakspeare.     Antor^  and  Cleopatra. 
Will  t  please  your  lordship,  drink  a  ca^^  of  sack  ? 
Shaktpeare,     Henry  IV. 
Then  .nhall  our  names. 
Familiar  in  their  mouth  as  household  words. 
Be  in  their  flowing  cupt  freshly  remembered. 

Id.     Henry  F. 
The  belly  did  remain 
I'  ths'  midst  o*  the  body,  idle  and  unactive. 
Still  oupboar^Ung  the  viand,  never  bearing 
Like  laboi^'with  the  rest.  Id.     Coriolanm. 

It  was  near  a  miracle  to  see  an  old  man  silent, 
since  talking  is  the  disease  of  age;   but,  amongst 
ciip«,  makes  fully  a  wonder.  Ben  Jensen's  JHsaneries. 
Homer,  to  whom  the  Muses  did  carouse 

A  great  deep  oup  with  heavenly  nectar  filled 
The  greatest  deepest  eup  in  Jove's  great  house.  DwaieB. 

Some  trees  are  beA  for  planchers,  as  deal ;  some 
for  tables,  cupboards,  and  desks,  as  walnut. 

Bacon's  Natural  History. 
They  that  never  had  the  use 
Of  the  grape's  surpriping  juice. 
To  the  first  delicious  c^ 
All  their  reason  render  up.  WeUer. 

Amidst  his  eupt  with  fafaiting  shivering  seised. 
His  limbs  disjointed,  and  all  o*er  diseased. 
His  hand  refuses  to  sustain  the  bowl. 

Dryden's  Persms. 
Codrns  had  but  ona  bed ;  so  short,  to  boot. 
That  his  short  wife's  short  legs  hung  dangling  out : 
His  cmpboatrd's  bead  six  earthen  pitchers  graced. 
Beneath  them  was  his  trusty  tankard  placed. 

id.  Juvenal. 


PluSpe, 


Su^tu 


The  clotted  blood  lies  heavy  on  his  biean. 
Corrupts,  and  there  remains  in  spite  of  ait ; 
Nor  breathing  veins,  nor  cupping  will  prevail ; 
All  outward  remedies  and  inward  fail.        Id.  FsMss, 
'   A  bubo,  in  this  case,  ought  to  )»  drawn  outwaxd 
by  cupping-glasses,  and  brought  to  sunpuration. 

You  have  quartered  all  the  foul  language  upon 
me,  that  could  be  raked  out  of  the  air  of  Billingsgate, 
without  knowing  who  I  am,  or  whether  I  deserve  to 
be  cupped  and  sacrificed  at  this  rate.  Spectator. 

The  best,  the  dearest  favourite  of  the  sky 
Must  taste  tRat  cap ;  for  man  is  bom  to  die. 

Pepe's  O^fssrg. 
Hippocrates  tells  you,  that  in  applying  of  tupt,  the 
scarification  ought  to  be  made  with  croolced  instra- 
mento.  Arh^hnst. 

There  is  conveyed  to  Mr.  VilUers  an  intimation  ef 
the  kings 's  pleasure  to  wait  and  to  be  avom  his  ser- 
vant, and  shortly  after  his  cupbearer  at  laige;  and 
the  summer  following  he  was  sidmitted  in  ordinaiy. 

Wettca. 
Ye  heavenly  powers,  that  guaril 
The  British  isles,  such  dire  events  remote 
Far  from  fair  Albion ;  nor  let  civil  broils 
Ferment  from  social  chjm. 

You  boasting  tell  us  where  you  dined. 
And  how  his  lordship  was  so  kind  j 
Swear  he's  a  most  facetious  man ; 
That  you  and  he  are  oiip  and  can  : 
You  travel  with  a  heavy  load. 
And  quite  mistake  preferment's  road. 
Yet  their  wine  and  their  victuals  these  cnrasd- 
geon-lubbards 
Lock  up  from  my  sight,  in  cellars  and  esfboards.   A 

Now  stir  the  fice,  and  dose  the  shutfcen  fisst. 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  roand. 
And,  whihe  -the  bubbling  and  loud  hissing  nm 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cmps. 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each. 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in.  Couper. 

Each  widening  scale  and  bursting  film  nnfold. 
Swell  the  green  cup  and  tint  the  flower  with  gahl. 

Darmn. 
Or  conjures  up  aerial  forms 
To  marshal  all  the  fairy  swarms 
That  quaff  their  acorn  wps,  and  sing 
And  frisk,  and  dance  in  sportive  ring, 
Tmging,  where'er  their  trscks.are  seen. 
The  circled  sward  with  richer  green.      Huddesferi. 

The  virgin  Nine  in  terror  fly  the  bower. 
And  matron  Juno  claims  despotic  power ; 
Soon  Gothic  hags  the  classic  pile  o'eztnm, 
A  caudle  cup  supplanu  the  sacred  urn.      Skeridsn, 
A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne'er  be  mine- 
Bash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine ! 

Byrui.  UmJusm. 
And  with  a  stretch  attaining 
•A  certain  press  or  cupboard  niched  in  yonder. 
In  that  remote  recess  which  you  may  see — 
Or  if  you  don't  the  fault  is  not  in  me.  /A 

Cup,  in  botany,  calyx.  See  Botakt. 
CUPANIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  moDO- 
delphia  order,  and  monoecia  class  of  plants; 
natural  ordfer  forty-eighth,  tricocce.  Male,  caI- 
tryphyllous :  coa.  pentapetalous ;  stamina  fire. 
Female,  cal.  triphyllous:  cor.  tripetaloas;  the 
style  trifid:  seeds  two.  ^  There  is  but  one  spe- 
cies, a  native  of  America,  which  possesses  no 
remarkable  property. 

CUPAtt  OF  Fife,   a  royal  borough  in  vs% 
centre  of  a  parish  of  that  name,'  beautifully  si- 
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tuat(Hl  ou  the  north  bank  of  the  Eden,  on  the 
spot  where  it  joins  the  water  of  St.  Mary.  It 
boasts  of  very  high  antiquity.  The  Thanes  of 
Fife,  from  the  i^rliest  times  of  which  we  have 
any  account,  held  their  'courts  in  it.  It  is  go- 
yemed  by  a  prOYost,  three  baillies,  a  dean  of 
guild,  and  thirteen  counsellors,  who  choose  one, 
with  eight  deacons,  who  are  elected  by  the  in- 
corporations. Here  is  an  excellent  grammar- 
school.  In  conjunction  with  Perth,  Dundee, 
St.  Andrew's,  and  Forfar :  it  sends  a  representa- 
tive to  parliament.  It  is  a  well-built  toym ;  and 
a  considerable  manufacture  of  coarse  linen  is 
carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  eight 
miles  north  by  east  of  Falkland,  and  seven  south 
of  Dundee. 

CUP£L,  in  metallurgy,  a  small  vessel,  which 
absorbs  metallic  bodies  when  changed  by  fire 
into  a  tluid  scorik ;  but  retains  them  as  long  as 


species  of  gall,  oak-leaves  furnish  several  othen, 
some  of  which  are  oblong,  some  round,  and 
others  flatted.  Thev  all  contain  the  worm  of 
some  small  fly ;  and  this  creature  passes  all  its 
changes  in  this  habitation,  being  sometimes  found 
in  the  worm,  sometimes  in  the  nymph,  and'^me- 
times  in  the  fly  state. 

CUPID,  in  pagan  mythology,  the  god  of 
love.  There  were  two  cupids ;  one  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Venus,  whose  delight  it  was  to  raise 
sentiments  of  love  and  virtue;  and  the  other 
the  son  of  Mars  and-  the  same  goddess,  who  in- 
spired base  and  impure  desires.  The  first  of 
these,  called  eros,  or  true  love,  bore  golden  ar- 
rows, which  caused  real  joy,  and  a  virtuous 
affection ;  the  other,  called  anteros,  had  leaden 
arrows,  that  raised  a  passion  founded  only  on 
desire,  which  ended  in  satiety  and  disgust. 
Cupid  was  always  drawn  with  wings,  to  repre- 


they  continue  in  their  metallic  state.  One  of  sent  his  inconstancy ;  and  naked,  to  show  that 
the  most  proper  materials  for  making  a  vessel  of  he  has  nothing  of  his  own.  He  was  painted 
this  kind  is  tlie  ashes  of  animal  bones;  there  is  blind,  to  denote  that  love  sees  no  &ult  in  the 
scarcely  any  other  substance  which  so  strongly  object  beloved ;  and  with  a  bow  and  quiver  of 
resists  vehement  Are,  which  so  readily  imbibes  arrows,  to  show  his  power  over  the  mind.  Some- 
metallic  scorie,  and  which  is  so  little  disposed  times  he  is  placed  between  Hercules  and  Mer- 
to  be  vitrified  by  them.  The  bones,  burnt  to  cuiy,  to  show  the  prevalence  of  eloquence  and 
perfect  whiteness,  so  that  no  particle  of  coaly  or  valor  in  love;  and  at  others'  is  placed  near  For- 
inflammable  matter  may  remain  in  them,  and  tune,  to  signify  that  the  succeis  of  lovers  de- 


well  washed  from  filth,  are  ground  into  mode- 
rately fine  powder ;  which,  to  form  into  cupels, 
ib  moistened  with  just  as  much  water  as  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  hold  together,  when  strongly 
prised  between   the    fingers.    The    cupel    is 


pends  on  that  inconstant  goddess.  Sometimes 
ne  is  represented  with  a  helmet  on  his  head 
and  a  splear  on  his  shoulder,  to  signify  that  love 
disarms  the  fiercest  men;  he  rides  upon  the 
backs   of  panthers  and    lions,  and   uses  their 


formed  in  a  brass  ring,  from  three-quarters  of.  manes^for  a  bridle,  to  denote  that  love  tames  the 
an  inch  to  two  inches  diameter,  and  not  quite  most  savage  beasts.  He  is  likewise  pictured 
so  deep  :  the  ring  being  filled  with  moistened  riding  upon  a  dolphin,  to  signify  that  his  empire 
powder,  which  is  pressed  close  with  the  fingers,  extends  over  the  sea  no  less  than  the  land, 
a  round-faced  pestle,  called  a  monk,  is  struck  CUPI'DITY,n.s.  Fr.  eupidii^;  Lit.  cupi(2ifa«. 
down  into  it  with  blows  of  a  mallet,  by  which  Concupiscence ;  unlawful  or  unreasonable  long- 
the  mass  is  made  to  cohere,  and  rendered  suffi- 
ciently compact,  and  a  shallow  cavity  is  formed 
in  the  middle.  The  figure  of  the  cavity  is  nearly 
spherical,  that  a  small  quantity  of  metal  melted 
in  it  may  run  together  into  a  bead.    1*0  make 


ing. 

Thaa  shupeni  the  cariotity,  while  he  saggetteth 
the  cupidity,  Ed,  Mountagne, 

CU'POLA,  n.  s.    J    Ft,  eai^le ;  liaX,  cupola. 

Ct/i'OLAED,  adj,    $  A  dome ;   the  semi-globe 


the  cavity  the  smoother,  a  little  of  the  same    which  crowns  a  building.    Having  a  cupola. 


ashes  levigated  into  an  impalpable  powder,  and 

not  moistened,   is  commonly  sprinkled  on  the 

surface,  through  a  small  fine  sieve  made  for  this 

purpose,  and  the  monk  again  struck  down  upon 

It.     Ihe  ring  or  mould  is  a  little  narrower  at 

bottom  than  at  top;  so  that  by  pressing  diwn 

on  some  of  the  dry  powder  spread  upon  a  table, 

the   cupel  is  loosened,  and  forced  upwards  a 

littte'i  after  which  it  is  easily  pushed  out  with  the    ^i,ere*^f  "Z^ 

finger,  and  is  then  sei  to  dry  in  a  warm  place,    ^.^  uiwnwhi 

free  from  dust.     See  Assaying. 

CUP-GALLS,  in  natural  history,  a  name 
given  by  authors  to  a  very  singular  kind  of  galls 
fonnd  on  the  leaves  of  the  oak  and  some  other 
trees.  They  are  of  the  figure  of  a  cup  or  drink- 
ing-glass,  without  its  foot,  being  regular  cones 


Cvpoiaed,  cotopoased  witli  walls^  and  open  to  tlie  air. 

Sk  T,  Hfirberi. 

Nature  seemB  to  have  designed  the  head  as  the 

atpola  CO  the  most  glorious  of  her  works ;  and  when 

we  load  it  with  saperaumerar^  ornaments,  we  destroy 

the  symmetry  of  the  human  figure. 

AddU»n*9  Spedaior, 
CU'PPEL,  n.  «.  See  Coppel. 
There  he  other  bodies  fixed,  as  we  see  in  the  stuff 
are  made,  which  they  put  into  fur- 
which  fire  worketh  not. 

Baoan't  Natural  Wtwy, 

CUTREOUS,  tug.  Lat.  cupretu.  Coppery : 
consisting  of  copper. 

Having  by  the  intervention  of  a  tittle  sal  ammo- 
niack  made  copper  inflammable,  I  took  some  small 


adhering  by  their  pomt  or  apex  to  the  leaf;  and  ^^  ""t  ^11  *^*°'  ""'*"  ^^  ^"^  ?^*  ^^"^'"^ 

..  _  . ^.  \        ,   i'"'"«'/'»  -P'^*  w  MIC  »cai ,  «u^*  candle,  whereby  they  were  with  the  melted  tallow  so 

the  too  or  broad  part  is  hollowed  a  little  way,  ^^^^^^^^  ^^at  4e  green,  not  blue,  flame  of  the  «*- 

v>  tha    It  appears^  like  a  dnnking-glass  with  a  ww)«*  body  did  bum.  Boyis. 

cover,  made  so  small  as.  not  to  close  it  at  the  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^1^  ^^p^ 

And  with  quick  fall  his  massy  hammers  stamp. 

The  Harp,  the  Lily,  and  the  Lion,  jou» 

And  George  and  Britain  guard  the  sterling  coin. 

Danrim* 


mouth,  but  fiUl  a  little  way  into  it.  This  cover 
is  fiat,  and  ha^  in  the  centre  a  very  small  green 
protuberance;  the  rim  round  the  top  is  of  a 
scarlet  color,  and  very  beautiful.    Besides  this 
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The  stalactites  fonncd  on  the  roofs  of  caverns  are 
<«ftcn  colonrcd  in  concentric  straU,  by  their  coats 
being  spread  over,  each  other  at  different  times  ;  and 
some  of  them,  as  the  cuprmnu  ones,  possess  great 
beaaty.  Id. 

Cupreous  Stones  are  the  turquoise  and  lapis. 
armeAus.  *  The  latter  iias  calcareous  earth,  or 
gypsum,  for  its  base;  whence  it  sometimes  ef- 
ferve^es  with  acids,  and  sometimes  'not.  It  is 
used  in  painting,  when  ground  to  a  fine  powder, 
under  the  name  of  bice. 

CUPRESSUS,  in  botany,  the  cypress-tree; 
a  genus  of  the  monadelphia  order  and  moncecia 
class  of  plants,  natural  order  fifty-first,  coni- 
ferae.  Male,  cal.  a  scale  of  the  catkin :  cor. 
none ;  the  anthersei  are  four,  sessile,  and  without 
filaments.  Female,  cal. a  scale  of  the  strobilus, 
and  uniflorous ;  instead  of  styles  there  are  hol- 
low dots ;  the  fruit  is  an  angulated  nut.  There 
are  seven  species,  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
following,  I.e.  disticha,  the  deciduous  Ameri- 
can cypress,  has  an  erect  trunk,  retaining  a  large 
bulk,  branching  wide  and  regular;  grows  fifty 
or  sixty  feet  high,  fully  garnished  with  small 
spreading  deciduous  leaves,  arranged  distichous 
or  along  two  sides  of  the  branches.  All  these 
species  are  raised  from  seeds,  and  will  sometimes 
also  grow  from  cuttings ;  but  those  raised  from 
seeds  prove  the  luindsomest  plants.  2.  C.  sem- 
pervirens,  with  an  upright  straight  stem,  closely 
oranchingall  around,  •  almost  from  the  bottom 
upwards,  into  numerous  quadrangular  branches, 
rising  in  the  different  varieties,  from  fifteen  to 
forty  or  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  very  closely  gar- 
nbhed  with  small,  narrow,  erect,  evergreen 
leaves,  placed  imbricatim;  and  flowers  and 
fruit  from  tlie  sides  of  the  branches.  The  wood 
of  this  species  is  said  to  resist  worms,  moths,  and 
putrefaction,  and  to  last  many  centuries.  The 
coffins  in  which  the  Athenians  were  wont  to 
bury  their  heroes  were  made,  says  Thucydides, 
of  diis  wood ;  as  were  likewise  the  chests  coiv- 
taining  the  Egyptian  mummies.  The  same  tree 
is,  by  many  eminent  authors,  recommended  as 
improving  and  meliorating  the  air  by  its  balsamic 
and  aromatic  exhalations ;  upon  which  account, 
many  ancient  physicians  of  tne  eastern  countries 
used  to  send  their  patients,  who  were  troubled 
with  weak  lungs,  to  the  island  of  Candia,  where 
these  trees  grew  in  great  abundance ;  and  where, 
from  the  salubrious  air  alone,  very  few  failed  of 
a  perfect  cure. 

CUTROSE,  n.  t.  A  name  given  to  the  poppy 
in  the  north  of  England. 

CUR,  n.  «.  -N      Dut.  Ammtc.  A  worth- 

Cu'rrish,  adj,  i  less  degenerate  dog ;  a 
Cu'rrishly,  adv,  >  good -for -nothing  man. 
Cu'rrishness,  n.  «.i  Currish  is  brutal ;  quar- 
Cu'rship,  n. «.  J  relso  nje ;  malignant ; 
churlish ;  untractable.  Curship  is,  dogship ;  mean- 
ness; scoundrelship. 

For  lo  the  gentil  kinde  of  the  lion ! 
For  whan  a  tie  offendeth  him  or  biteth. 
He  with  his  taile  awaie  the  flie  ysmiteth 
Al  esily,  for  of  his  gentle 
Him  deineth  not  to  wreke  him  on  a  flie> 
Am  doeth  a  emre  or  els  another  best. 

e^fiMsr.  The  Legmiie  of  Good  Women. 


Like  dastard  eurretp  that  having  at  a  bay 
The  saUage  beest  emhost  in  wearie  chaee. 
Dare  not  adventure  on  the  stubbome  pray. 

Spetuer.  Faerie  Qmeenf. 
Yet  would  he  not^iersnadeJ  be  for  ought, 
Ne  from  his  curri^  will  a  whic  reclame.  Id, 

Sweet  speaking  oft  a  eurrvh  heart  reclaims. 

CurriMjf,  without  all  order  of  law  or  honesty. 

/.  For. 
*Tis  a  good  dog.  ' 

— A  eur.  Sir. 

— oSir,  he's  a  good  dog,  and  a  fair  dog. 

Skahpean. 
She.  says  your  dog  was  a  cur ;  and  tells  you,  narith 
thanks  is  goo^  enough  for  such  a  present.  iJ. 

What  would  ye  have,  yc  cmn. 
That  like  not  peace  nor  war?     Id.  Corioiamu, 
O  lawlesse  paunch  !  the  cause  of  much  dcspight. 
Through  raunging  of  a  emrtMh  appetite.  HaU. 

Hell's  porter.  Ceibems, 
That  oterriahneu  into  our  heads  dost  put.       J/ay. 

How  durst  th'  I  say,  oppose  thy  eynk^ 
'Gainst  arms,  authority,  and  worship. 


Here's  an  old  drudging  emr  turned  off  to  shift  for 
himself,  for  want  of  the  very  teeth  and  heels  that  he 
had  lost  in  his  master's  service.  L'&Utmy. 

A  cur  may  bear 
The  name  of  tiger,  lion,  or  whate'er 
Denotes  the  noblest  or  the  fairest  beast. 

D^yden't  JmemL 
This  knight  had  occasion  to  inquire  the  way  to  Su 
Anne's  Lane ;  the  person,  whom  he  spoke  to,  called 
him  a  young  popish  cur,  and  asked  him,  who  msde 
'Anne  a  saint?  Addun. 

Hidden  as  it  is,  and  far  remote 
From  such  unpleasing  sounds  as  haunt  the  ear 
In  village  or  in  town,  the  bay  of  cure 
Incessant,  clinking  hammers,  grinding  wheeb. 
And  infants  clamorous  whether  pleased  or  pained. 
Oft  have  I  wished  the  peaceful  covert  mine. 

Cemptr. 
CURA,  St.  Lewis  de,  a  town  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  the  Caraccas,  surrounded  by  mouniaios. 
It  is  sixty-six  miles  south-west  of  Caraccas.   Tlie 
temperature  hot  and  dry.    -Population  4000. 

CURACOA,  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
about  seventy-five  miles  from  the  coast  of  the 
Caraccas,  South  America.  It  has  several  excel- 
lent harbours,  and  is  thirty  miles  long  and  ten 
broad.  Its  soil,  in  general,  is  not  fertile,  and 
it  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  rains  hr 
water ;  but  it  produces  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  feeds 
a  breed  both  of  large  and  small  cattle.  Its  ports 
were  formerly  much  frequented  by  vessels  trom 
Carthajgena  and  Po^o  Bello,  in  the  slaTe-lrMle. 
It  is,  in  general,  well  supplied  with  the  maou- 
factures  both  of  Europe  and  the  East  Indies.  ' 
It  was  twice  captured  oy  the  British  during  the 
late  wars,  but  was  restored  to  the  Dutch  at  tbe 
peace  of  1814.  Its  exports,  in  1810,  amounted, 
m  value,  to  £263,996,  and  ita  imports  to 
£236,181.   Long.  69°  2'  W^  lat.  12®  6'  N. 

CURA90A,  the  capital  of  the  above  island,  is 

a  large  and  well-built  city,  has  a  good  port,  and 

is  fortified  by  a  castle. 

CU'RAT£,n.s.     ^     lat.  ctayitor.    A  ckr- 

Cu'rateship,  n.  s.  Sgymanwho  performs  for 

Cu'kacy,  n.  s.        J  hire  the  duties  of  another; 

a  parish  priest ;  one  who  holds  a  perpetual  cih 
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racy.  Curacy  apd  cunteship  signify,  employ- 
ment of  a  curate ;  a  benefice  known  by  the  name 
of  a  perpetual  curacy 

•    he  had  power  of  confesaiony 
As  nid  himselfe,  more  than  a  eurai,  * 

For  of  his  order  he- was  a  lioentiat. 

Chamcer.  Prol,  to  Qmi*  TaleM. 
Biabope  and  omaUttp  and  all  congregations. 

Comnum  Prayer, 

I  thought  the  English  of  curate  had  been  an  eccle- 
•iasucal  hireling. No  such  matter;  the  proper- 
import  of  the  word  signifies  one  who  has  the  cure  of 
tools.  Collier  on  Pride, 

He.  spaced  no  paina  ;  for  curate  he  had  none, 

Nox  dust  he  trust  another  with  his  care. 

Dryden'i  Fabla, 

They  get  into  orders  as  soon  as  they  can*  and,  if 
ihey  be  very  fortunate,  arrive  in  time  to  a  emacy 
Lore  in  town.  Swift, 

And  in  truth  to  this  cmaie,  old  Nick  owed  a  gmdge ; 
For — although  in  the  pulpit  as  grave  as  a  judge- 
Yet  folks,  who  his  conduct  have  narrowly  scanned, 
8my  he  did  not  put  quite  enough  starch  in  his  band. 

Hvdieiferd. 

Cu&ATE,  IS  an  ecclesiastical  term,  sometimes 
applied  to  the  incumbent  of  a  parish,  as  having 
the  care  or  cure  of  souls,  but  generally  denoting 
the  lowest  degree  of  the  clergy  in  the  church  of 
England,  who  represent  the  incumbent  of  a 
church,  parson  or  yicar,  and  perform  divine 
service  in  his  stead.  He  is  to  be  licensed  and 
admitted  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  bv  an 
Ordinary  having  episcopal  jurisdiction  :  and  the 
bishop  often  appoints  the  salary  ;  in  such  case, 
if  he  be  not  paid,  the  curate  has  a  proper  re- 
medy in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  by  a  sequestration 
of  the  profits  of  the  benefice ;  but  if  the  curate 
is  not  licensed  by  the  bishop,  he  is  put  to  his 
remedy  at  common  law,  where  he  must  prove 
his  agreement,  &c.  A  curate  having  no  fixed 
estate  in  his  curacy,  or  not  being  instituted  and 
inducted,  may  be  removed  at  pleasure  by  the 
bishop  or  incumbent.  But  there  are  perpetual 
curates  as  well  as  temporary,  who  are  appointed 
where  tithes  are  impropriate,  and  uo  vicarage 
endowed;  these  are  not  removable,  and  the 
impropriators  are  obliged  to  find  them;  some 
whereof  have  certain  portions  of  the  tithes 
settled  on  them.  Every  clergyman  that  officiates 
in  a  church,whether  incumbent  or  substitute,  in 
the  liturgy  is  called  a  curate.  Curates  must 
subscribe  the  declaration  according  to  the  act  of 
uniformity,  or  are  liable  to  imprisonment,  &c. 
It  is  provided  by  the  canons  that  no  curate  shall 
remove  from  one  dio<iese  to  another,  without 
testimonials  fnm  the  bishop  or  ordinary  of  his 
honesty,  ability,  and  conformity  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical la^rs  of  the  church  of  England ;  and  that 
none  should  serve  more  than  one  church  or 
chapel  upon  one  day,  except  that  chapel  be  a 
member  of  the  parish  church,  or  unitedf  thereto, 
and  unless  sucn  church  or  chapel,  where  such 
'  minister  should  serve  in  two  places  be  not  able, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  bishop  or  ordinary  to 
maintain  a  curate.  By  the  12  Anne,  cap.  12, 
the  bishop  or  ordinary  first  had  the  power  of 
apjiointinff  the  curate's  stipend  at  the  time  of 
granting  his  license,  that  is,  admission  to  Uie 
curacy,  such  stipend  not  to  exceed  £50  per 
VOL.VL 


annum,  nor  to  be  less  than  £20.  By  tlie  36 
George  III.  cap.  18,  this  was  increased  to  £75 
per  annum ;  and  the  curate  was,  in  certain  cases, 
to  be  allowed  the  use  oC  the  parsonage-house, 
or  an  allowance  of  £15  per  annum  instead. 
The  53  George  III.  cap.  149,  much  enlarged 
the  powers  of  the  bishops  or  ordinaries.  Tht-y 
were  authorised  to  appoint  and  license  curates 
with  salaries,  in  the  event  of  non*resident  in- 
cumbents neglecting  to  appoint,  and  the  salary 
80  made  payable  was  not  limited,  as  thereto- 
fore, to  tne  sums  of  £50  or  £75  per  annum, 
but  was  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
benefice  and  population  of  die  parish. 

CURATELLA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  tlie  di- 
gynia  order  and  polyandria  class  of  plants :  cal. 
is pentaphyllous ;  the  petals  four;  the  styles  two : 
CAPS,  bipartite,  with  the  cells  dispermous. 

CURATOR,  n.  i.  Lat  One  who  has  the 
superintendence  of  any  thing ;  a  guardian  ap- 
pointed by  law. 

The  curators  of  Bedlam  assure  us,  that  some  luna- 
dcks  are  persons  of  honour.  Surift, 

A  minor  cannot  appear  as  a  defendant  in  court  but 
by  his  guardian  and  curator,  Ayliffe't  Parergom, 

Curator,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  o£ficer 
under  the  emperors,  who  regulated  the  prices  of 
all  kinds  of  merchandise  and  vendible  commo- 
dities, in  the  cities  of  the  empire.  They  had* 
likewise  the  superintendence  of  the  customs 
and  tributes;  wnence^  also,  they  were  called 
logistae. 

Curator,  in  the  civil  law,  a  trustee  nominated 
to  take  care  of  the  afiairs  of  a  person  emanci- 
pated or  interdicted.  In  countries  where  the 
Roman  law  prevails,  between  the  age  of  fourteen 
and  twenty-four  years,  minors  have  curators  as- 
signed them ;  till  fourteen,  they  have  tutors. 

Curator  of  an  Univj&rsity,  in  the  ci- 
devant  United  Provinces,  was  an  elective  office,  to 
which  belonged  the  direction  of  the.  afi&iirs  of 
the  university ;  as  the  administration  of  the  re- 
venues, the  inspection  of  the  profe^rs,  &c. 
The  curators  were  chosen  by  the  states  of  each 
province;  the  university  of  Leyden  had  three, 
the  burghermasters  of  the  city  a  fourth. 

CURB,  t;.  a.  &  n. «.  Fr.  cowrber,  A  curb  is, 
primarily,  *  an  iron  chain  made  fast  to  the  upper 
part  of  ^c  branches  of  the  bridle,  in  a  hole  called 
the  eye,,  and  running  over  the  beard  of  the  horse.' 
The  purpose  of  it  is,  to  check  the  horse ;  to  re- 
tain him  in  subjection.  Hence,  curb  is,  gene- 
rally,  restraint;  opposition;  hindrance.  It  is 
also  the  name  of  a  hard  callous  tumor  running 
along  the  inside  of  a  horse's  hoof;  so  called  be- 
cause it  impedes  his  motion.  To  curb  signifies, 
to  guide  a  horse  by  means  of  a  curb ;  to  restrain ; 
to  hold  back ;  to  prevent  from  going  beyond 
proper  bounds.  It  sometimes  takes  from  after 
it.  In  the  quotation  from  Ray,  Dr.  Johnson 
thinks  that  the  verb  is  used,  as  m  French,  in  the 
sense  of  to  bend. 

Were  not  the  laws  planted  amongst  them  at  the 
first,  and  had  they  not  governors  to  curb  and  keep  them 
itill  in  awe  and  obedience  ?  Spenaer  on  Ireland. 

His  angry  steede  did  elude  his  foaming  bit. 
As  much  disdaymng  to  the  curhe  to  yielde. 

Id,    Faerie  Qneene, 

Yet  you  are  curbed  from  that  enlargement  by 
'the  consequence  of  the  crown.  Shakeptare,  CyiaMwff* 
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The  ox  hath  his  bow,  the  horse  his  curb,  and  the 
faolcon  his  bells :  so  man  hath  his  desires. 

Id,     Ai  You  Like  it. 
The  Roman  state,  whose  course  will  on 
The  way  it  takes,  cracking  ten  thousand  eurbi 
Of  more  strong  links  asunder,  than  can  erer 
Appear  in  your  impediment.  Id.     Coriolamu, 

Shall  the  controller  of  proud  Nemesis 
In  lawless  rage  upbraid  each  other's  vice. 
While  no  man  seeketh  to  reflect  the  wrong. 
And  curb  the  range  of  his  misruly  tongue  ?      Hall. 
Then  thou,  the  mothcT  of  so  sweet  a  child. 
Her  false  imagined  loss  cease  to  lament. 
And  wisely  learn  to  curb  thy  sorrows  wild.    Milton. 
Part  wield  their  arms,  part  curb  the  foaming  steed. 

Id. 
We  remain 
In  strictest  bondage,  though  thus  far  removed. 
Under  tht  inevitable  curb,  reserved 
His  captive  multitude.  .  Id.     Paradue  Lo9t. 

By  these  men,  religion,  that  should  be 
The  curb,  is  made  the  spur  to  tyranny. 

Denham,     Soph^. 
Though  the  course  of  the  sun  be  curbed  between  the 
tropics,  yet  are  not  those  parts  directly  subject  to  his 
perpendicular  beams  unhabitable  or  extremely  hot. 

On  the  othpr  side,  if  the  mind  be  curbed  and 
humbled  too  much  in  childfen ;  if  their  spirits  be 
abashed  and  broken  much,  by  too  strict  a  hand  over 
them  ;  they  lose  all  their  vigor  and  industry,  and 
are  in  a  wors«  state  than  the  former.  Locke. 

So  four  fierce  coursers,  starling  to  the  race, 
Scour  through  the  plain,  and  lengthen  every  pace ; 
Nor  reins,  nor  curbs,   nor  threatening  cries  they  fear. 

Dryden, 

Warm  in  the  raptures  of  divine  desire. 
Bursts  the  soft  chain  that  curbs  the  aspiring  mind'; 

And  fly,  where  Victory,  borne  on  wings  of  fire. 
Waves  her  red  banner  to  the  rattling  wind.     Beattie, 

Honour  and  shame  are  much  more  liberal  motives  ; 
and  experience  proves,  that  they  may.  for  the  most 
part,  if  not  always,  be  more  effectual.  These  indeed 
may  be  employed,  with  good  success,  through  the 
whole  of  lik,  as  a  preservative  from  vice,  and  a  curb 
to  every  inordmate  passion.  Id. 

Stretch  the  silk  lein,  and  champ  the  silver  curb. 

Darwin. 

It  seems  as  if  we  Britons  were  ordained,    * 
By  way  of  wholesome  curb  upon  our  pride. 
To  fear  each  other,  fearing  none  beside.         Cowpet. 

And  from  \i\&  chief  withdrawn,  he  wandered  lone, 
Brief  were  his  answers,  and  his  questions  none ; 
His  walk  the  wood,  his  sport  some  foreign  book  : 
His  resting-place  the  bank  that  curbs  the  brook. 

Byron.  Lara. 
Yet  again,  ye  shadowy  heroes. 

Yield  not  to  these  stranger  Neros ! 

Though  the  son  who  slew  his  mother. 

Shed  Rome's  blood,  he  was  your  brother  : 

'Twas  the  Roman  curbed  the  Roman. 

Id.  The  Deformed  Transformed. 

Curb,  in  the  menage,  consists  of  these  three 
parts;  the  hoOk,  fixed  to  the  eye  of  the  branch; 
the  chain  of  S  S's,  or  linics ;  and  the  two  rings, 
or  mailes.  Large  curbs,  provided  they  be  round, 
are  always  most  gentle ;  but  care  is  to  be  taken, 
that  it  rest  io  its  proper  place,  a  little  above  the 
beard,  otherwise  the  bit-mouth  will  not  have  the 
effect  that  may  be  expected  from  it.  English 
watering  bits  have  no  c.irbs ;  the  Turkish  bits, 
called  genettes,  have  a  ring  that  serves  instead  of 
a  curb. 


CURCULIO,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  msecti 
belonging  to  the  order  of  coleoptera.  The  feelers 
are  subclavated,  and  rest  upon  the  front,  which 
is  prominent  and  homy.  These  insects  are  di- 
vided into  the  following  families,  1.  Those 
which  have  the  rostrum  longer  than  the  thorax, 
and  whose  thighs  are  simple.  2.  Those  which 
have,  the  rostrum  Jonger  than  the  thorax,  and 
the  thighs  thicker  and  made  for  leaping.  3. 
Those  which  have  the  rostrum  longer  than  the 
thorax,  and  the  thighs  dentated.  4.  Those 
which  have  dentated  thighs,  and  a  rostrum  Sorter 
than  the  thorax.  5.  Those  whose  thighs  are 
without  teeth  or  spines,  and  the  rostrum  shorter 
than  the  thorax.  There  are  no  less  than  ninety- 
five  species,  principally  distinguished  by  their 
color.  The  larvae  of  the  curculiones  differ  not 
from  those  of  most  coleopterous  insects.  They 
bear  a  resemblance  to  oblong  soft  worms.  They 
are  provided  anteriorly  with  six  scaly  legs,  and 
their  head  is  likewise  scaly.  But  the  places 
where  those  larvae  dwell,  and  their  transfonna- 
tions,  afford  some  singularities.  Some  species 
of  them,  that  are  dreaded  for  the  mischief  they 
do  in  granaries,  find  means  to  introduce  them- 
selves, while  yet  small,  into  grains  of  com,  and 
there  make  their  abode.  Other  larvs  of  curcu- 
liones are  not  so  fond  of  com,  but  fix  in  the 
same  manner  on  several  other  seeds ;  and  a  species 
are  lodged  in  the  inside  of  plants.  The  heads 
of  artichokes  and  thistles  are  often  bored  through 
and  eaten  away  by  the  larvs  of  laige  curcu- 
liones. Another  species  smaller,  but  singular, 
pierces  and  inwardly  consumes  the  leaves  of 
elms.  It  fitiquently  happens  that  almost  all  the 
leaves  of  an  elm  appear  yellow,  and  as  it  were 
dead,  towards  one  of  their  edges,  while  the 
whole  remainder  of  the  leaf  is  green.  Upon 
inspecting  tho.>e  leaves,  the  dead  part  appears  to 
form  a  kind  of  bag  or  small  bladder.  The  two 
laminae,  or  outward  pellicles  of  the  leaf,  as  well 
above  as  below,  are  entire,  but  distant  and  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  whilst  the  parenchyma 
that  lies  between  them  has  been  consumed  by 
several  small  larv«  of  the  curculio,  that  have 
made  themselves  that  dwelling,  in  which  tbey 
may  be  met  with.  After  this  transformation, 
they  come  forth,  by  piercing  the  kind  of  bladder, 
and  give  being  to  a  curculio  that  is  brown,  small, 
and  hand  to  catch,  by  reason  of  the  nimbleness 
with  which  it  leaps.  The  property  of  leaping, 
allotted  to  this  single  species,  depends  on  the 
shape  and  length  of  its  hinder  legs. 

CURCUMA,  turmeric,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  monogynia  order,  and  monandria  class 
of  plants,  natural  order  eighth,  sdtamineae.  It 
has  four  barren  stamina,  with  a  fifth  fertile. 
The  species  are,  1.  C.  lon^  with  long  fleshy 
roots,  of  a  deep  yellow  color,  which  spread 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground  like  those  of 
ginger;  they  are  about  the  thickness  of  a 
man's  finger,  having  many  round  knotty  cir- 
cles, from  which  arise  four  or  five  large  spear- 
shaped  leaves,  standing  upon  long  fbot-sudks. 
The  flowers  grow  in  loose  scaly  spikes  on  the 
top  of  the  foot-stalks,  which  arise  from  the  larger 
knobs  of  the  roots,  and  grow  about  a  foot  high; 
they  are  of  a  yellowish-red  color,  and  diaped 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  Indian  reed. 
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2.  C.  TOtunday  with  a  roand  root.  It  has  a 
0eshy  jointed  root  like  that  of  ginger,  but  round ; 
and  sends  up  several  spear-shapra  oval  leaves, 
which  rise  upwards  of  a  foot  high,  and  of  a  sea- 
green  color.  Fiom  between  these  arises  the 
flower-stalk,  supporting  a  loose  stalk  of  flowers 
of  a  pale  yellowish  color,  enclosed  in  several  dif- 
ferent spathe,  or  sheaths,  which  drop  ofi*.  The 
flowers  are  tuever  succe^ed  by  seeds  in  this 
country.  Both  these  species  grow  naturally  in 
^odia,  from  whence  the  roots  are  brought  to 
Europe  for  use.  They  are  very  tender,  and  Will 
not  live  in  this  country  unless  kept  constantly  in 
a  stove.  They  are  propagated  by  parting  the 
roots.  The  root  communicates  a  beautiful  but 
perishable  yellow  dye,  with  alum,  to  woollen, 
cotton,  or  linen.  In  medicine  it  is  esteemed 
aperient,  and  emmenagogic;  and  of  singular 
efficacy  in  the  jaundice. 
CURD,  V.  a.  &  n.  f.  '\  Thomson  derives 
CuRDLS,  V.  a.  &  V,  n.  >curd  from  Fr.  cailler, 
CuKDYfOdj.  jcaiUe,     a    derivation 

which  does  not  seem  to  be  very  plausible.  Le-> 
mon,  with  his  usual  positiveness,  says, '  by  trans- 
position evidently  derived  k  cpvoc*  quasi,  tvpdoQy 
nigus,  et  cpv£poci  frigidus,  onde  cruorJ  Skinner 
looks  for  its  origin  in  the  verb  to  crowd,  whence 
crowdle.  The  old  spelling,  crudle,  or  cruddle, 
perhaps,  suggested  this  etymology.  To  curd  is 
to  turn  to  curds ;  to  cause  to  coagulate.  To 
curdle  is  to  coagulate ;  to  shut  together ;  to  con- 
crete ;  to  force  into  coagulation,  or  concretions. 
Curd  signifies,  coagulated  milk ;  the  concretion 
of  the  thicker  parts  of  any  liquor. 

Which  when  as  Una  taw,  through  every  vaine. 
The  eruddUd  cold  ran  to  her  well  of  life. 

;^peiM0r.     Paerie  Qmmm. 

For  the  would  call  him  often  heam. 
And  give  him  cmdB  and  clouted  cream. 

Id.    Shephmr^t  Cahndar. 

Maidea,  does  it  emd  thy  blood. 
To  lay  I  am  thy  mother  ? 

Shaitpean.  AU's  Wdl  that  End$  WeU. 

Powder  of  mint,  and  powder  of  red  rosea,  keep 
Ihe  milk  lomewhat  from  turning  or  €mdLmg  in  Um  sto- 
mach. ~ 


Mixed  with  the  sixth  part  of  a  spoonful  of  milk,  it 
burnt  to  the  space  of  one  hundred  pulses,  and  the  milk 
was  emdUd,  Id, 

Milk  of  itself  is  such  a  compound  of  cream^  emd», 
and  whey,  as  it  is  easily  tamed  and  dissolved.        Id, 

My  soul  is  all  the  same. 
Unmoved  with  fear,  and  moved  with  martial  fame  ; 
But  my  chill  blood  is  cmdUd  in  my  veins. 
And  scarce  the  shadow  of  a  man  remains. 

Drjfden**  Vhrgil, 
This  night,  at  least,  ^ith  me  forget  your  care ; 
ChesnuU,  and  atrdt  and  cream,  shall  be  your  fare. 

Jhyden. 
Let  Sporus  tremble.— What !  that  thing  of  silk  ? 
Spoms,  that  mere  white  curd  of  ass's  milk  ?     •    Pope, 

Even  now  a  fatal  draught  works  out  my  soul : 
Bven  now  it  curdlei  in  my  shrinking  veins 
The  lazy  blood,  and  freezes  at  my  heart  Smith, 

It  differs  from  a  vegetable  emulsion,  by  coagu- 
lating into  a  tmrdjf  mass  with  acids. 

ArhiUhmot  <m  Alimenis. 


Some  to  the  house. 
The  fold,  and  dairy,  hungry  bend  their  flight. 
Sip  round  the  pale,  or  taste  the  curdling  cheese. 
Thonuon't  Ami 
CURDISTAN.    See*  Kurdistan. 
CURDLING,  the  coagulating  or  fixing  of  any 
fluid  body;    particularly  milk.    See   Cheese. 
Pausanias  says,  tliat  Aristsus  son  of  Apollo,  and 
Cyrene  daughter  of  the  rivef  Peneus,  were  the 
first  who  found  out  the  art  of  curdling  milk.    At 
Florence  they  curdle  their   milk    for  making 
cheese  with  artichoke  flowers  instead  of  rennet. 
The  Bisaltae,  a  people  of  Macedonia,  Rochfort 
observes,  live  wholly  on  curds. 
CUR^  t;.  a.  &  n.  <.^      Lat.  cura.    Core  was 
Ctj'aELESS,  adj,         |  anciently    synonymous 
Cy/rer,  n.«.  I  with  care,  as  will  be 

Cu'rable,  adj.  |  seen  in  one  of  the  il- 

-  Cv^rablevess,  n,s.  \  lustrations  from  Chau- 
Cu'RAtivE,  od;.  >cer,  and  it  still  retains 
this  meaning  in  the  '  Cure  of  souls,'  the  charge 
committed  to  a  clergyman.  To  cure  is,  to  heal ; 
to  restore  to  health ;  to  remedy ;  to  recover ;  to 
prepare  with  antiseptics,  so  as  to  preserve  from 
corruption.'  Cure  signifies,  remedy;  act  of 
healing;  the  benefice  or  employment  of  a  curate 
or  clergyman.  Curable  is  that  which  may  be 
cured  ;  curative  that  which  relates  to  curing. 

I  do  emet  to-day  and  to-morrow.         Luk§  viii  32. 

Of  stndie  toke  he  most  cure  and  hede  ; 
Not  a  word  spake  he  more  than  was  nedft. 

Chaucer,  Prol.  to  Cant,  Take. 

And  will  ye  knowe  that  of  a  sursanure 
la  surgene  is  perilous  the  cure.       Id.  Caai,  Taleti 

But  I  wol  leve  it  at  this  time,  than  Faunus  al  so  well 

Was  aftir  sent  in  hert,  of  sekner  to  be  ewnfd.         Id, 

Thus  every  way  you  see  wythe  absence  how  1 

bume. 

And  for  my  wound  no  cire  I  ffnde,  but  hoape  of  good 

retnme.  oiimsjf* 

In  defM  wyde  wound,  the  deedly*stroke  doth  tume 

To  cwvfeM  skarre  that  never  shall  retumc.        Wjfmtt, 

For  in  yourself  your  only  help  doth  lie 
To  heale  yourselves,  and  must  proceed  «lone 
From  your  owne  will  to  cure  your  maladie  : 
Who  can  cure  him  that  will  be  cured  of  none  T 

Spemer,  Faerie  Qumm, 
And  being  such,  were  now  much  more  increase 
For  want  of  taking  heede  unto  the  same. 
That  now  corrupt  and  cureleu  they  became.  Id, 

It  easeth  some,  tho'  none  it  ever  cured. 
To  think  their  dolour  others  have  endured. 

Shahepeare,  The  Bape  of  Liureee, 
O  hateful,  vaporous,  and  foggy  night ! 
Since  thou  art  guilty  of  my  cur^eet  crime, 
Muster  thy  misto  to  meet  the  eastern  light  Id, 

This  league  that  we  have  made 
Will  give  her  sadness  very  little  cure ; 
Brother  of  England  how  may  we  content 
This  widow  lady  ?  'id,  Kmg  John. 

He  is  a  carer  of  souls,  and  you  a  curer  of  bodies : 
if  you  should  fight,  you  go  against  the  hair  of  your 
professions.  Id,  Merry  Wiceaof  Wutdaot. 

We  study  speech,  but  others  we  persuade ; 
We  leachoraft  learn,  but  others  cure  with  it.     Dafdee* 

The  bones,  in  sharp  colds,  wax  brittle  ;  and  there- 
fore all  contusions  of  bones,  in  hard  weather,  are 
more  diflicuH  U>  cure,  Baeon'e  Natural  Hielary, 

3  A3  T 
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The  tHerapeudcl^  or  ciirafiM  physiek,  we  term  that 
which  rettorea  the  patient  unto  sanity. 

Browne*9  Vulgar  JBrromr^, 

A  consumption  of  the  lungs,   at  the  beginning, 

herein  differs  from  all  other  curable  diseases,  that  it  is 

not  to  be  worn  away  by  change  of  diet,  or  a  cheerful 

spirit.  Haneg, 

Cold,  hunger,  prisons,  ills  without  a  atre, 

All  these  he  must,  and  guiltless  oft,  endure. 

Dryden's  Fahlet, 
*  If,  said  he. 

Your  grief  alone  is  hard  captivity. 

For  love  of  heaven,  with  patience  undergo 

AcurelMff  ill,  since  fate  will  have  it  so.  Id, 

If  his  cure  lies  among  the  lawyers,  let  nothing  be 
aaid  against  entangling  property,  spinning  out  causes, 
squeezing  clients,  and  making  thfe  laws  a  greater  grie- 
vance than  those  who  break  them.  Collier. 

The  beef  would  be  so  ill  chosen,  or  so  ill  cured,  as 

to  stink  many  times  before  it  came  so  far  as  Holland. 

,  Temple* 

Horace  advises  the  Romans  to  seek  a  ^eat  in  some 
remote  part,  by  way  of  a  cure  for  the  corruption  of 
manners.  Su>ift^ 

Hear  what  firom  love  unpractised  hearts  endure. 
From  love,  the' sole  disease  thou  canst  not  cure.  Pope. 

There  may  be  taken  proper  useful  indications,  both 
preservative  and  eiro^'ee,  from  the  qualities  of  the 
air.  Arlmfimoi, 

That  certain  bodily  pains  might  be  alleviated  by 
certain  sounds,  was  believed  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans :  and  we  have  it  on  the  best  authority,  that 
one  species  at  least  ef  m'adness  was  once  curable  by 
melody.  Beattie, 

His  unsuspecting  sheep  believe  it  pure ; 
And,  tainted  by  the  very  means  of  cure. 
Catch  from  each  other  a  contagious  spot. 
The  foul  forerunner  of  a  general  rot.  Cowper* 

Griers  eureleu  wounds  with  lenient  balms  assuage. 
Or  prop  with  firmer  staff  the  steps  of  age.       Darwm. 

their  Politic  Doctors  assure  her. 

That  they  know  where  her  malady  lies. 
And  their  grand  panacea  shall  euire  her. 

Huideefori, 

CURET£S,in  antiquity,  ancient  priests  of  the 
Isle  of  Crete,  called  also  Corybantes.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  originally  of  Mount  Ida,  in 
Phrygia ;  for  which  reason  they  were  also  called 
Idsi  Dactyli.  According  to  Pezron,  and  others, 
the  curetes  were  in  the  times  of  Saturn,  &c.  and 
in  the  countries  of  Crete  and  Phrygia,  what  the 
Druids  were  afterwards  among  the  Gauls,  &c.  i.  e. 
they  were  priests  who  had  the  care  of  what  re- 
lated to  religion  and  the  worship  of  the  gods. 
Hence,  as  in  those  days  it  was  supposed  there 
was  no  communication  with  the  gods  but  by  di- 
vinations, auguries,  and  the  opeiations  of  magic, 
the  curetes  passed  for  magicians;  to  these  they 
added  the  study  of  the  stars,  of  nature,  and  poesy ; 
and  so  were  philosophers,  astronomers,  &c. 
Vossius,  de  Idolatrift,  distinguishes  three  kinds 
of  curetes,  those  of  ^tolia,  those  of  Phrygia,  and 
those  of  Crete,  who  were  originally  derived  from 
the  /Phrygians.  The  first,  he  says,  took  their 
name  from  icspa,  tonsure,  because  from  the  time 
of  a  combat,  wherein  the  enemy  seized  their  long 
hair,  they  always  kept  it  cut.  Those  of  Phrygia 
and  Crete  he  supposes  were  so  called  from  cspec, 
young  man,  because  they  were  young,  or  because 
they  nursed  Jupiter  wlicn  he  was  young. 


CU'RFEW.  Old  Fr.  couort-fiu,  An  evening- 
peal,  siiys  Cowell,  by  whicli   the  Conqueror 
willed  that  every  man  should  rake  up  hb  fire, 
and  put  out  his  light ;  so  that  in  places,  at  this 
day,  where  a  bell  is  customarily  rung  towards 
bed-time,  it  is  said  to  ring  curfew.^  The  custom, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  in  existence,  at 
least  in  the  convents  of  the  n^rth,  before  the  time 
of  Wijliam  the  Conqueror;    Curfew  is  also  the 
name  of  a  coyer  for  the  fire ;  a  fire  plate. 
The  dede  slepe  for  weiy  besinease. 
Fell  on  this  carpen^r,  right  as  I  geste, 
Abouten  emfew  time,  or  litle  more. 

Ckaaaeer.  Card,  Tak$, 
You,  whose  pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms,  that  xeioloe 
To  hear  the  solemn  cmfew, 

Siaiupeare*     Yeeifid, 
Who  ever  gives  a  pair  of  relvet  ahooes 
To  the  Holy  Rood,  or  liberally  allowes 
But  a  new  rope  to  ring  the  cmfew  bell. 
But  he  desires  that  his  great  deed  may  dwell 
Or  graven  in  the  chancel  window  glaMe, 
Or  in  the  lasting  tomb  of  plaied  bnitae  t      BM, 
But  now  lor  pans,  pots,  curfem,  counters,  and  the 
like,  the  beauty  will  not  be  so  much  respected,  so  as 
the  compound  stuff  is  like  to  pass. 

Oft  on  a  plat  of  rising  grmuid 
I  hear  the  fax  off  oaf  em  soniady 
Over  some  wide-watered  shore. 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  ro«r. 

The  cmfew  tells  the  knell  of  parting  day.       Greff. 

Soothed  by  the  lulling  sound  of  grove  and  stream, 
Romantic  visions  swarm  on  Bdwin*s  soul : 

He  minded  not  the  Sun's  last  trembling  gleam 
Nor  heard  from  far  the  twilight  cmfew  vSn  ; 
When  slowly  on  his  ear  these  noviAg  aeoentt  etole. 


Till,  summoned  by  the  cmftw^e  aound. 
While  falling  dews  embathe  the  ground. 
Again  I  seek  the  friendly  shade 
From  whence  my  devious  steps  have  strayed, 
Repass  the  lawn,  and  hawthorn  dell. 
Regain  thy  shelter.  Lowly  Cell !  Id* 

CURIA,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  denoted 
1  portion  or  division  of  a  tribe.  In  the  time  of 
Romulus,  a  tribe  consisted  of  ten  curiae,  or  1000 
men;  each  curia  being  100.  The  legislator  made 
the  first  division  of  his  people  inttf  thirty  curiae. 
Afterwards  curi^  became  used  for  the  place 
where  each  curia  held  its  assemblies,  as  well  as 
for  the  senate- bouse ;  and  hence  the  modems  use 
the  word  curia,  a  court,  for  a  place  of  jusdoe, 
and  for  the  judges,  &c.  there  assembled.  Vano 
derives  the  word  from  cura,  care,  q.d.  an  assem- 
bly of  people  charged  with  the  care  of  pablic 
afiairs.  Others  deduce  it  from  the  Greek ;  main- 
taining, that  at  Athens  they  called  cvpco-the  place 
where  the  magistrate  held  his  assizes,  and  the 
people  used  to  assemble :  mpco,  again,  may  come 
from  Kvpoe,  authority,  or  power ;  because  it  wai 
here  the  laws  were  made. 

Curia,  or  Domus  Curialis,  the  place  where 
the  curis  used  to  assemble.  Each  of  the  thiitr 
curie  of  old  Rome  had  a  temple  or  chapa 
assigned  to  them  for  the  common  perfonnance  of 
their  sacrifices,  and  other  offices  of  their  rdigioo; 
so  that  they  were  not  unlike  our  parishes.  Some 
remains  of  these  little  temples  stem  to  have  sah- 
sisted  many  ages  after  on  the  Palatine  hill, 
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where  Romnliis  iint  built  the  aty,  and  always 
resided. 

Curia,  in  our  andefit  customs.  It  was  usual 
for  the  kings  of  Enj2[land  to  summon  the  bishops, 
peer^,  and  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  to  some 
particular  place,  at  the  chief  festivals  in  the  year, 
and  tliis  assembly  is  called  by  our  historians 
curia ;  because  there  they  consulted  about  the 
weighty  aflfairs  of  the  nation :  whence  it  was 
sometimes  also  called  solennis  curia,  generalis 
coria,  augustalb  curia,  and  curia  publica,  &c. 
See  WiTTEKAOEBcer. 

Curia  Claudenda,  in  law,  is  a  writ  that  lies 
against  him  who  should  fence  and  enclose  the 
ground,  but  refuses  or  defers  to  do  it. 

CURIA'LlTY,'n.i.  From  Lat.  ctaialis.  The 
privileges,  prerogatives,  or  perhaps  retinue,  of  a 
court. 

The  conit  and  enrioltfy.  Bacon  to  YUHert, 

CURIATII,  three  brothers  of  Alba,  who  main- 
tained the  interest  of  their  country  against  the 
Romans  who  had  declared  war  agains  those  of 
Alba.    See  Horatii. 

CU'RIET,  Cu'RET,  or  Cu'irat.  Old  Fr. 
aarace,  from  cutr,  leather,  because  breast-plates 
were  originally  made  of  that  material.  A  cors- 
let; a  breast- plate. 

Instead  whereof  she  made  him  to  be  dight 
In  woman's  weedes  that  is  to  manhood  shame. 
And  put  before  his  lap  an  apron  white. 
Instead  of  emieU  and  bases  fit  for  fight. 

Spenter.  Fattm  Qvoene, 

CURIO,  in  the  Roman  customs^  the  chief  and 
priest  of  a  curia.  Romulus,  upon  dividing  the 
people  into  curise,  gave  each  division  a  chief, 
who  was  to  be  priest  of  that  curia,  under  the 
title  of  curio  and  flamen  curialis.  His  business 
was  to  provide  and  officiate  at  the  sacrifices  of 
the  curia,  which  were  called  curionia :  the  curia 
furnishing  him  with  a  sum  of  money  on  that  con- 
sideration, which  pension  was  called  curionium. 
Each  division  had  the  election  of  its  curio ;  but 
all  these  particular  curios  were  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  superior  or  general. 

CuRio  Maximus,  the  head  of  the  curios, 
elected  by  the  whole  body  assembled  in  the  co- 
.  mitia  curialis.  All  these  institutions  were  intro- 
duced by  RoTpulus,  and  confirmed  by  Numa,  as 
Dionysius  Halicarnasseus  relates. 

CURIOSUS,  an  officer  of  the  Roman  empire 
during  the  middle  a^^e,  appointed  to  take  care  that 
no  frauds  and  irregularities  were  committed ;  par- 
ticularly in  what  related  to  the  posts,  the  roads, 
Ice.,  and  to  give  intelligence  to  tne  court  of  what 
passed  ra  the  provinces.  This  made  the  curiosi 
people  of  importance,  and  put  them  in  a  condi- 
tion of  doing  more  harm  than  thev  prevented, 
on  which  account  Julian  cashiered  them ;  as  did 
also  Honorius,  at  least  in  some  parts  of  the  empire, 
A.  D.  415. 

CU'RIOUS,  arfj.     -V     Old    Fr.   curiosy   cu- 

C  u'riously,  adv.    f  rious ;  mod .  Fr.  airieux ; 

CuRio'siTY,  n. ».     y  Lat.  curio$iu.    Curious 

Cu'rioussess,  n.  t.  i  signifies,       inquisitive ; 

CuRio'so,  ft.  9.  7  anxious  for  information ; 
prone  to  enquiry;  prying;  attentive  to,  some- 
times with  after,  and  sometimes  with  of;  eareful 
to  avoid  error;  ^utidious;  solicitous  of  perfec- 


tion; exact;  nicely  diligent;  elegant;  highlv 
finished ;  rigid ;  severe.  Curiosity  is,  inquisi- 
tiveness ;  nicety  ^  exactness ;  a  nice  experiment ; 
an  object  particularly  worthy  of  notice ;  a  rarity. 
Curioso  is  synonymous  with  virtuoso. 

Understanding  to  derise  atrioui  works  to  work  in 
gold.  Exodm, 

Be  not  eurioui  in  unnecessary  matters ;  for  more 
things  are  shewn  unto  thee  than  men  understand. 

Bcdiu  iii.  23. 
And  for  to  Haten  his  hood  under  his  chinne 
He  hadde  of  gold  y  wrought  a  cmioiu  pinne. 

Chancer.     Prol,  to  Cani,  Takt, 

Worship  not  Jov«  with  cimotu  ftocies  vaine. 
Nor  him  despise ;  hold  right  atweene  these  twatne. 
Soi^etand  Soimettet. 

And  therewithal  came  curumtneue,  and  carpet  out 
of  frame.  Id, 

But  he,  to  shifte  their  emriom  request, 
Gan  cauaen  why  she  could  not  come  in  plare. 

Spemerm  Faerie  Queene, 

He  looked  very  atrunulp  upon  himself,  sometimes 
fetching  a  little  skip,  as  if  he  said  his  strength  had 
not  yet  forsaken  him.  Sidney. 

Till  Arianism  had  made  it  a  matter  of  great  sharp- 
ness and  subtlety  of  wit  to  be  a  sound  believing 
Christian,  men  were  not  cvrioiu  what  syllables  or 
particles  of  speech  they  used.  Hooker^ 

For  cmrunu  I  cannot  be  with  you, 
Signior  Baptista,  of  whom  I  hear  so  well. 

Shaktpeare, 
When  thou  wast  in  thy  guilt,  and  thy  perfume,  they 
mocked  thee  for  too  much  cmiouty ;  in  thy  rags  thou 
knowest  none,  but  art  despised  for  the  contrary. 

Id,  Timon, 
There  hath  been  practised  also  a  curionty,  to  set  a 
tree  upon  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  and  at  a  little 
height  to  draw  it  through  the  wall,  and  spread  it 
upon  the  south  side;  conceiving  that  the  root  and 
lower  part  of  the  stock  should  eujoy  the  freshness  of 
th»  shade,  and  the  upper  boughs  and  fruit  the  com- 
fort of  th^sun ;  but  it  sorted  not. 

Baoim*»  Natural  Bittonf, 
A  valle  obscured  the  sunshine  of  her  eyes, 
The  rose  within  herself  her  sweetness  closed  ^ 

Bach  ornament  about  her  seemly  lies. 
By  afrsom  chance,  or  careless  art,  composed.' 

Fakfatt. 
Ee'n  then  tQ  them  the'  spirit  of  lies  suggests 
That  they  were  blind,  because  they  saw  not  ill. 

And  breathed  into  their  incorrupted  breasts 
A  euriom  wish,  which  did  corrupt  their  will.- 

•         Daoiet, 

A  temperate  person  is  not  curioas  of  fancies  and 

delidonsneu ;  he  thinks  not  much,  and  speaks  not 

often,  of  meat  and  drink.  Taylor, 

Our  senses,  however  armed  or  assisted,  are  too  gross 

to  discern  the  earwiUy  of  the  workmanship  of  nature. 

.Rajf, 
Curioiity  in  children  is  but  an  appetite  after  know- 
ledge, and  therefore  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  them, 
not  only  as  a  good  sign,  but  as  the  great  instrument 
nature  has  provided  to  remove  the  ignorance  they 
were  bom  with,  and  which  without  this  busy  inquisi- 
tiveness,  will  make  them  dull  and  useless  creatures. 


Nor  is  it  the  having  of  wheels  and  springs,  though 
never  so  euriousiy  wrought,  and  artificially  set,  but  the 
winding  of  them  up,  Uiat  must  give  motion  to  the 
watch.  South, 
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If  Uky  one  tou  eurunu  should  eaquire 
After  a  yictory  which  we  disdain. 

Then  let  him  know  the  Belgians  did  retire 
Before  the  patron  saint  of  injured  Spain. 

Then  thus  a  senior  of  the  place  replies. 
Well  reaii,  and  curhut  of  antiquities.      Id,  Fablee. 

At  first  I  thought  there  had  been  no  light  reflected 
from  the  water  in  that  place  ;  but,  observing  it  more 
curiously,  I  saw  witHin  it  several  smaller  round  spots, 
which  appeared  much  blacker  and  darker  than  the . 
rest.  Newton^s  Opticki, 

We  took  a  ramble  together  to  see  the  curiotities  of 
this  great  town.  Adduon*s  Freeholder. 

It  is  pity  a  gentleman  so  very  curiotu  after  things 
that  weie  elegant  and  beautiful,  should  not  have  been 
as  euriout  as  to  their  origin,  their  uses,  and  their  na- 
tural history.  Woodward, 

In  proportion  that  credulity  is  a  more  peaceful  pos- 
session of  the  mind  than  curioeity,  so  far  preferable  is 
that  wisdom  which  converses  about  the  surface,  to 
that  pretended  philosophy  which  enters  into  the  depth 
of  things,  and  then  comes  back  gravely  with  infor- 
mations and  discoveries,  that  in  the  inside  they  are 
good  for  nothing.  Swifi, 

This,  Sir,  is  curiotu ;  and  what  hardly  would  be 
expected  in  so  reduced  a  court  as  that  of  Charles  the 
Second,  and  in  so  improved  a  country  as  England 
might  then  be  thought.     But  so  it  was.  Burke, 

His  work  on  this  last  subject  is  the  only  one  in 
which  that  antique  piece  of  curiosity  has  been  pre- 
served to  us.  Id, 

Meanwhile,  whate'er  of  beautiful,  or  new. 
Sublime,  or  dreadful,  in  earth,  sea,  or  sky. 
By  chance,  or  search,  was  offered  to  his  view. 
He  scanned  wkh  curiottf  «nd  romantic  eye. 

SfOttitn 

llien  Curiosity  with  tracing  hands 
And  meeting  lips  the  line  of  form  demands, 
Buoyed  on  light  step,  o'er  ocean,  earth,  and  sky. 
Rolls  the  bright  mirror  of  her  restless  eye. 

DonrMk 
Oh,  couldst  thou  speak,    ^ 
As  in  Diodona  once  thy  kindred  trees 
Oracular,  I  would  not  curious  ask 
The  future,  best  unknown,  but  at  thy  mouth 
Inquisitive,  the  less  ambiguous  past.         Cou/por. 
Books,  for  his  volume  heretofore  was  Man. 
With  eye  more  cwious  he  appeared  to  scan. 
And  oft,  in  sudden  mood,  for  many  a  day 
From  all  communion  he  would  start  away. 

ByroH.    Lara, 
Vain  was  all  question  asked  her  for  the  put. 
And  vain  e'en  menace — silent  to  the  last ; 
She  told  nor  whence,  nor  why  she  left  behind 
Her  all  for  one  who  s^med  but  little  kind. 
Why  did  she  love  him  ?     Curious  fool ! — be  still- 
Is  human  love  the  growth  of  human  will  ?  Id. 
1  loathe  that  low  vice  curiosity, 

But  if  there's  any  thing  in  which  I  shine, 
'Tis  in  arranging  all  my  friends*  affaiis. 
Not  having  of  my  own  domestic  cares. 

Id,  Doi^  Juan. 
CURISCH-HAFF,  or  the  Gulf  of  Coub- 
lAND,  a  lake  or  gulf  of  Prussia,  alongside  of 
the  Baltic,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Uie  Cu- 
risch-Nerting,  extending  from  Memel  to  Lablau, 
about  seventy  miles.  The  breadth  is  very  un- 
equal, being  wide  to  the  south  and  narrow  to- 
wards the  north. 
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la;  Dut.  Mhii 
Ang.-Saz.  cymo; 
>'ftom  Isl.  in,  a 
crook,  a  tura;  Ital. 
cvurlo  ;  \JA.  arak; 
Fvpov.    To  curl  is, 


Cu'ftLINESS,  n.  s, 

Cu'rlinglt,  adv. 

Cu'rly,  a£0, 

Cuiti^HEADED,  adi. 

Curled-pate,  adj. 

Curling-irons,  n.s.  ^ 
to  form  the  hair  into  ringlets;  to' dress  with  carls; 
to  writhe ;  to  twist ;  to  raise  into  waves  or  undo, 
lations;  to  shrink  up  into  ringlets;  to  twist 
round  ;  to  shrink  back.  Curl  signifies,  a  ringlei 
of  hair;  an  undulation;  a  wave;  a  siaaositj. 
Curliness,  which  means  the  state  of  being  curled, 
is  a  word  of  modem  coinage,  but  has  a  legiu- 
mate  claim  to  form  a  part  of  the  language,  ai  no 
other  word  expresses  the  same'  meaning.  Of  tlie 
other  words  under  this  head,  the  meaning  is  ob- 
vious. 

Before  the  threshold  dredMl  Cefbom 
His  three  deformed  heads  did  lay  along. 
Curled  with  thousand  adders  yeoemoas. 

Spenser.     Faerie  Qmm. 

She  apparrelled  herself  like  a  page,  catting  off  ber 

hair,  leaving  nothing  but  the  short  earls  to  eover  ihit 

noble  head.  Sfay. 

If  she  first  meet  the  curled  Antony, 
Hell  make  demand  of  her  a  kiss.      Skakpsat. 
His  browny  locks  did  hang  in  crooked  carls. 
And  every  light  occasion  of  the  wind 
Upon  bis  lips  their  silken  parcels  hnxls. 

Id.    A  Lam^s  fliifto. 
The  visiution  of  the  winds. 
Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 
Curling  their  monstrous  heads.    Id.    Hmay  If. 
Make  curled-pate  ruffians  bald. 

Id.     Tmea  of  AAm. 
Letting  them  curl  themselves  about  my  limb. 

Beaumumi  amd  FltHer. 
The  very  thinking  it 
Would  make  a  ddsen  start;  some  politic  findeossa 
Curl  with  the  caution  of  a  constable.  U» 

They,  up  the  trees 
Climbing,  sat  thicker  than  the  snaky  loeb 
That  curled  Megsra.  itUtaa's  T 

.Those  slender  aerial  bodies   are 
stretched  out,  which  otherwise,  by  reason  of  tkm 
flexibleness  and  weight,  would  flag  or  cmi,        &fb. 
To  every  nobler  passion  of  the  town 
The  curling  billows  rowl  their  restless  tide; 
In  parties  now  they  straggle  up  and  does. 
As  armies,  unopposed,  for  prey  diride.      Bffim, 
Then  round  her  slender  waist  he  coded. 
And  stamped  an  image  of  himself,  a  aoveieiga  of  tks 
world.  Id.    Alexsmder*s  FsssL 

Just  as  in  act  he  stood,  in  clouds  ensbriaed, 
Her  hand  she  fastened  on  his  hair  behind. 
Then  backward  by  his  yellow  cmis  she  drew ; 
To  him,  and  him  alone,  oonfessed  in  view. 

Id.   FeUm. 

Thus  it  happens,  if  the  glass  of  the  priasis  be  free 
from  veins,  and  their  sides  be  accurately  pbm  "d 
well  polished,  without  those  numberless  vsvei  « 
curls,  which  usually  arise  from  the  sand  holes. 

Ifeutem'sOpH^ 

While  curling  smoaks  from  village  tops  aic  seca. 

Here,  on  the  sharp  spear,  mad  with  mensl  psa^ 
The  bird  transfixed  in  bloody  vmtex  whirls. 
Yet  fierce  in  death  the  threatening  take  seek: 
There,  while  the  life-blood  bubblss  frost  his  wood. 
With  little  feet  the  pigmy  beats  the  gioond. 
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With  ■taiting  eyes,  wide  throat,  and  gaping  teeth, 
Omi  his  redondant  folds,  and  writhe  in  death. 

Darwm. 

Love  calls  a  flaming  shaft  of  broadest  wing,' 
And  rests  the  fork  upon  the  quivering  string  ; 
Points  his  arch  eye  aloft,  with  fingers  strong 
Draws  to  his  cmkd  ear  the  silken  thong ; 
Loud  twangs  the  steel,  the  golden  arrow  flies. 
Trails  a  long  line  of  lustre  through  the  skies.         Id, 

Serj.  Full  bottomed  heroes  thus,  on  signs,  unfurl 
A  leaf  of  laurel  in  a  grove  of  curl! 
Yet  tell  your  client,  that,  in  adverse  days. 
This  wig  is  warmer  than  a  bush  of  bays.       ShtridoM, 

Love  shows  all  changes^hate,  ambition,  guile 
Betray  no  further  than  the  bitter  smile ; 
The  lips'  least  curt,  the  lightest  paleness  thrown 
Along  the  governed  aspect,  speak  alone 
Of  deeper  passions,  and  to  judge  their  mien. 
He,  who  would  see,  must  be  himself  unseen. 

Bsfrom.  The  CorMur. 

And  further  on  a  group  of  Orecian  girls. 

The  first  and  tallest  her  white  kerchief  waving. 
Were  strung  together  like  a  row  of  pearls  ; 

Linked   hand  in  hand,  and  dancing;    each  too 
having 
Down  her  white  neck  long  floating  auburn  curls. 

Id,  DonJwm, 

She  came  into  the  cave,  but  it  was  merely 
To  see  her  bird  nposing  in  his  nest ; 

And  she  would  softly  stir  his  locks  so  curly. 
Without  disturbing  her  yet  slumbering  guest. 

Breathing  all  gently  o'er  his  cheek  and  month. 

As  o'er  a  bed  of  roses  the  sweet  south.  Id, 

CU'RLEW,  n,s,  Fr.  corlleu,  A  kind  of 
water  fowl,  with  a  large  beak  of  a  gray  color, 
with  red  and  black  spots ;  a  bird  larger  tbaa  a 
partridge,  with  longer  legs,  frequent  in  Spain 
and  Sicily,  and  sometimes  found  in  France. 

Among  birds  we  reckon  creysers,  curlew  and  puf- 
fins. Carew* 

.  I  never  hear  the  loud,  solitary  whistle  of  the  cur- 
lewj  in  a  summer  moon,  without  feeling  an  elevation 
of  soul  like  the  enthusiasm  of  devotion  or  poetry. 

Burnt, 
Mourn,  ye  wee  songters  o'  the  wood  ; 
Ye  grouse  that  crap  the  heather  bud : 
Ye  euriew  calling  through  a  dud ; 

Ye  whistling  plover ; 
And  mourn,  ye  whirring  paicrick  brood  ,* 

He*s  gane  for  ever !  Id, 

Curlew.    See  Scolopax. 

CURMI,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a 
sort  of  malt  liquor  or  ale.  It  was  made  of  bar- 
ley, and  was  drunk  by  the  people  of  many  na- 
tions instead  of  wine,  accordmg  to  Dioscorides' 
account.  He  accuses  it  of  causing  pains  in  the 
head,  generating  bad  juices,  and  disordering  the 
nervous  system.  lie  also  says,  that  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  Iberia,  and  in  Britain,  such  a  sort  of 
liquor  was,  in  his  time,  prepared  from  wheat  in- 
stead of  barley. 

CURMU'DGEON,  n.«.  )      An   unknown 

Curmu'dgeonly,  adj,  S  correspondent 
suggested  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  this  word  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  Fr.  ceur  mechant.  Dr. 
Johnson  adopted  the  idea,  and  stated  in  what 
manner  he  obtained  it.  In  Ash's  Dictionary 
the  ludicrous  mistake  was  committed,  of  giving 
the  words  an  'unknown  correspondent,'  as  a 
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translation  of  cmxx  mechant,  and  this  blander 
has  afforded  abundant  food  for  laughter.  Mr. 
Todd  doubts  the  correctness  of  the  derivation 
itself,  and  refers  the  origin  of  the  word  either  to 
Ger.  curmedcy  a  sort  of  vassalage,  or  to  cur  and 
the  Ang.-Sax.  roupnan^,  a  complaint,  a  murmur- 
ing ;  but  he  inclines  to  the  former.  Thomson  says, 
Ang.-Sax.  car  modig,  from  care,  care,  and  mody 
the  mind.  Curmudgeon  means,  an  avaricious, 
churlish  fellow ;  a  close-fisted  churl ;  a  niggard ; 
a  griper. 

And  when  he  has  it  in  his  claws. 

Hell  not  be  hide-bound  to  the  cause  ; 

Nor  shalt  thou  find  him  a  curmudgeom. 

If  thou  dispatch  it  without  grudging.  Hudibrtu, 

A  man's  way  of  living  is  commended,  because  he 
will  give  any  rate  for  it ;  and  a  man  will  give  any 
rate  rather  than  pass  for  a  poor  wretch,  or  a  penurious 
curmudgeon,  Locke. 

In  a  country  when  he  that  killed  a  hog  invited  the 
neighbourhood,  a  curmudgeonljf  fellow  advised  with  his 
companions  how  he  might  save  the  charge. 

L'EttnMge. 

CURRAH,  a  small  district  in  the  province  of 
Allahabad,  between  the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty- 
sixth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  bounded  by 
the  Ganges  and  Jumna.  The  country  from  Cur- 
rah  to  Benares  on  the  east  side  abounds  with  a 
species  of  earth  called  sujee  muttee,  impregnated 
with  alkali,  from  one  to  three  inches  thick,  which 
is  sold  at  the  close  of  the  rainy  season,  to  the 
soap  manufacturers. 

CuRRAH,  the  chief  place  of  the  district  of  Al- 
lahabad, is  situated  on  the  south-west  side  of 
the  Ganges,  forty-five  miles  north-west  from  Al- 
lahabad, and  extends  a  mile  along  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges.  Here  is  an  old  fort  in  ruins,  and  a 
new  one  with  an  unfinished  stone  gate-way.  There 
are  also  many  Hindoo  temples. 

CU'RRANT,  n.s.  Thomson  says,  *crand, 
cranberry,  and  hindberry,  seem  to  have  included 
this  fiiiit;  which  was  afterwards  confounded 
with  the  small  raisins  brought  from  Corinth.'  The 
fruit  of  a  species  of  grossularia ;  a  small  dried 
grape,  now  principally  imported  from  Zante,  but 
which  takes  its  name  from  Corinth. 

They  buttered  curnmit  on  fat  veal  bestowed. 
And  rumps  of  beef  with  virgin  honey  stewed  ^ 
Insipid  taste,  old  friend,  to  them  who  Paris  know. 
When  rocombole,  shallot,  and  the  rank  garlick  grow. 

King, 

Lewenhoeck  assures  tfs,  that  in  the  bud  of  a  currant 
tree  he  could  not  only  discover  the  ligneous  part,  but 
even  the  berries  themselves,  appearing  like  small 
grapes.  •  Darwm. 

Currants,  or  Currans,  are  the  fruit  of  a  spe- 
cies of  grossularia.    See  Grossularia.     'fhe 
white  and  red  sort  are  mostly  used;  for  the  black, 
and  chiefly  the  leaves  upon  first  coming  out,  are 
in  use  to  flavor  English  spirits,  and  counterfeit 
French   brandy.       Currants    greatly    assuage 
drought,  cool  and  fortify  the  stomach,  and  help  the 
digestion ;  and  the  jelly  of  black  currants  is  said 
to  be  very  efficacious  in  curing  inflammations  of 
the  throat. 
CU'RRENT,n.».&«/j.'\     Fr.  eourimt ;  Ital. 
Cc'rrently,  «(;.         icorrente;  Sp.  corri- 
Cu'rremtness,  n.  s.     iente;    Lat.    current 
Cu'r REVCY,  n.s.  }  current.    That  which 
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fons  or  flows  onward  coDtinuouslyy  is  the  idea 
which  is  here  conveyed.  Hence,  current  as  a 
nouHy  signifies  a  running  water ;  a  particular  di- 
rection of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  towards  cer- 
tain parts,  of  which  the  Gulf-stream  affords  an 
instance ;  course;  progression.  As  an  adjective,  it 
means,  that  which  passes  from  hand  to  band ;  gene- 
rally received  ;  allowed  to  pass  without  contra- 
diction ;  general ;  popular ;  fashionable ;  al- 
lowable ;  that  which  is  now  passing,  as,  the  cur- 
rent year.  Currency  is,  the  mass  of  money  in  a 
country ;  power  of  passing  from  hand  to  nand ; 
general  belief  and  reception  of;  fluency  of 
speech;  constant  flow;  general  esteem;  the 
papers  which  were  formerly  stamped  in  the 
English  colonies  by  authority,  and  which  passed 
as  money. 

Shekels  of  silver,  eurrmU  money  with  the  mer- 
chant. Oenuit  xxiii.  16. 

0  rodie  rosier,  flowring  without  tpine. 
Fountain  filthlesse,  as  biril  cmrant  clere !       Chameer, 

liike  as  the  tide  that  cornea  fro  the  ocean  mayne, 
Flowes  up  the  Shenar  with  oontrarie  forse. 
And  over-ruling  him  in  his  own  rayne. 
Drives  back  the  eurrent  oi  his  kindly  coune. 

Spemer.  Faerie  Qkmm. 

The  veiy  eame  which  maketh  the  simple  and  igno- 
rant to  think  they  even  see  how  the  word  of  God 
runneth  cmrrentljf  on  your  side,  is,  that  their  mindi 
are  forestalled,  and  their  oonoeits  perverted  before- 
hand. Hooker,  Preface, 

The  atrreni,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides. 
Thou  knowest,  being  stopped,  impatiendy  doth  rage ; 
But  when  his  course  is  not  hindred. 
He  makes  sweet  musick  with  the'  enamelled  stones. 

Shaktpeare, 

Fouler  than  heart  can  think  thee,  thou  canst  make 
No  excuse  atrrent,  but  to  hang  thyself. 

Id.  Rishard  III. 

When  substantialness  combineth  with  delightful- 
ness,  and  [currentneu  with  stayedness,  how  can  the 
language  sound  other  than  most  full  of  sweetness  t 


He  that  thinketh  Spain  to  be  some  great  overmateh 
foi  this  estate,  assisted  as  it  is,  and  may  be,  is  no 
good  mintman,  but  takes  greatness  of  kingdoms  ac- 
cording to  tlieir  bulk  and  cwrrency,  and  not  alter  their 
iotrinsick  value.  Baeon. 

Heaven  her  Eridanus  no  more  shall  boast. 
Whose  fame  in  thine,  like  lesser  current,  't  lost ; 
Thy  noble  streams  shall  visit  Jove*s  abodes. 
To  shine  among  the  stars,  and  bathe  the  godtf. 

Denham, 

• 

We  are  also  to  consider  the  difference  between 
worth  and  merit,  strictly  taken :  that  is  a  man's  in- 
trinsick,  this  his  current,  yalue;  which  is  less  or 
more,  as  men  have  occasion  for  him.      Grew'e  Ceern, 

Not  fabled  Po  more  swells  the  poet's  lays. 
While  through  the  sky  his  shining  emrent  strays. 

Fope. 

Oft  leaving  what  is  natural  and  fit. 
The  current  folly  proves  our  ready  wit ; 
And  authors  think  their  reputation  safe. 
Which  lives  as  long  as  fools  are  pleased  to  laugh.  Id. 

That  there  was  current  money  in  Abraham's  time, 
4«  past  doubt,  though  it  is  not  sure  that  it  was  stampt ; 
for  he  is  said  to  be  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in 
gold.  Ar^uthH^, 


The  cumnqr  of  thoet  half-penee  woold*  in  tha 
universal  opinion  of  our  peof^,  be  utterly  deitne- 
tive  to  this  kingdom.  SM/). 

They  despaired  of  giving  any  very  general  qwrety 
to  their  opinions.  They  considered  them  a^  a  re- 
served privilege  for  the  chosen  few.  Bmke. 

Fain  would  I  sing  what  transport  starmcd  has  seal. 
How  the  Ted  eurrent  throbed  his  veins  alongy 
When,  like  Pelides,  bold  beyond  eoatrol. 
Without  art  graceful,  without  effort  strong. 
Homer  raised  high  to  Heaven  the  loud,  the'  inpetaoaa 
song.  Beetiie, 

On  the  flood. 
Indurated  and  fixed,  the  snowy  weight 
Lies  undissolved ;  while  silendy  beneat!hy 
And  unperceived,  the  current  steals  awi^.       Cowper. 

Four  sparkling  oiirr«ii<«  laved  with  wandering  tides 
Their  velvet  avenues,  and  flowery  sides  ; 
On  sunbright  lawn  unclad  the  Graces  strayed. 
And  guiltless  Cupids  haunted  every  glade. 

J.  Surf,  r  foith,  that's  true,  lady  SneerwvU-. 
whenever  I  hear  the  eurrent  running  against  the 
characters  of  my  friends,  I  never  think  them  in  soch 
danger  as  when  candour  undertakes  their  defence. 

Before  the  mansion  lay  a  lucid  lake. 

Broad  as  transparent,  deep,  and  freshly  fed 

By  a  river,  which  Its  softened  way  did  take 
In  currents  through  the  calmer  water  spread 

Around  :  the  wild  fowl  nestled  in  the  brake 
And  sedges,  brooding  in  their  liquid  bed. 

Bjfren.  XPm  Jueum 

Currency.    See  Medium  Circulatikc. 

Currents,  in  navigation,  are  either  natural 
and  general,  as  arising  from  the  diurnal  rotation 
of  the  earth  about  its  axis ;  or  accidental  and 
particular,  caused  by  the  waters  being  driven 
against  promontories,  or  into  gul6  and  straits, 
where,  wanting  toom  to  spread,  they  are  driven 
back,  and  thus  disturb  the  ordinary  flux  of  the 
sea.  Currents  are  various,  and  directed  towards 
different  parts  of  the  ocean,  of  which  some  are 
constant,  others  periodical.  Perhaps  the  roost 
extraordinary  current  of  the  sea,  is  that  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  which  we  have  already  noticed, 
and  which  extends  from  Guinea  round  by  the  coast 
of  America.    See  Atlantic 

*  This  grand  movement  of  the  ocean  from  eas' 
to  west,'  says  Mr.  Tuckey,  'has  a  compli 
cated  origin ;  and  the  trade  winds,  so  &r  from 
being  the  cause,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some, 
are  probably  in  part  the  effect  of  this  current. 
Button  thought  tnat  the  sun  and  moon  advancing 
continually  to  the  west,  in  regard  to  a  fixed  point 
on  the  earth,  must  draw  the  mass  of  waters  after 
them,  and  occasion  a  constant  movement  of  the 
ocean  from  east  to  west ;  but  this  explanation  not 
being  found  satisfactory,  the  following  has  been 
offered :— The  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  ratatioQ  of 
the  earth  constantly  tend  to  diminish  the  density 
of  the  equatorial  waters,  and  evaporation  draws 
from  that  region  a  much  greater  quantity  of  the 
fluid  than  is  restored  to  it  by  riven  or  meieois; 
hence,  as  we  have  observed,  the  waien  of  die 
polar  regions  move  towards  the  equator  to  restore 
the  equilibrium ;  but  these  polar  waters  are  spe 
eifically  heavier  tban  the  tropical  watera,  and,  be- 
sides, their  rotative  movement  b  infinitely  slower, 
but  their  inertia  prevents  them  fiom  getting  sud- 
denly rid  of  their  original  mofemoil,  and  thov- 
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fore  a^  eaimot  follow  with  eqaftl  velocity  the 
increased  rapidity  of  the  rotatory  movomentof 
the  globe  in  the  equatorial  regions.  Heavy  and 
motionless,  they  lall  at  once  into  a  sphere  of  the 
.  most  active  movement,  bat  preserve,  for  some 
thne,  their  original  character. 

A  variety  of  other- shifting  caitents  do  not  last, 
bat  return  at  certain  periods ;  and  most  of  these 
depend  upon  and  follow  the  anniversaty  winds, 
which  by  blowing  in  one  place  may  cause  a  cur- 
rent in  another.  Between  the  island  of  Celebes 
and  Madura,  when  the  western  monsoons  set  in, 
viz.  in  December,  January,  and  February,  or 
when  the  wiuds  blow  from  the  north-west,  or  be- 
tween the  north  and  west,  the  currents  set  to  the 
south-east,  or  between  the  south  and  east.  At 
Ceylon,  ftim  the  middle  of  March  to  October, 
the  currents  set  to  the  south,  and  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  year  to  the  north,  because  at  this 
lime  the  southern  monsoonis  blow,  and  at  the 
other  the  northern.  Between  Cochin  China  and 
Malacca,  when  the  western  monsoons  blow,  viz. 
from  April  to  August,  the  currents  set  eastward 
against  the  general  motion ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
year  they  set  westward,  the  monsoon  conspiring 
with  the  general  motion.  They  run  so  strongly 
in  these  seas,  that  unexperienced  sailors  mistake 
them  for  waves  that  beat  upon  the  rocks,  known 
usually  by  the  name  of  breakers.  So  for  some 
months  after  the  15th  of  February,  the  currents 
set  from  the  Maldives  towards  india  on  the  east, 
against  the  general  motion  of  the  sea.  On  the 
shore  of  China  and  Cambodia,  in  October,  No- 
vember, and  December,  the  currents  set  to  the 
north-wesi,  and  from  January  to  the  south-west, 
when  they  run  with  such  rapidity  about  the 
shoals  of  Parcel,  that  they  seem  swifter  than  an 
arrow.  At  Pulo  Condore,  upon  the  coast  of 
Cambodia,  though  the  monsoons  are  shifting,  yet 
the  currents  set  strongly  towards  the  east,  even 
when  they  blow  to  a  contrary  point.  Along  the 
coasts  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  as  far  as  the  Cape 
Komania,  at  the  extreme  point  of  Malacca,  the 
current  runs  south  in  November  and  December. 
When  the  monsoons  blow  from  China  to  Ma- 
lacca, the  sea  runs  swiftly  from  Pulo  Cambi  to 
Pulo  Condore  on  the  coast  of  Cambodia.  In  the 
bay  of  Sans-Bras,  not  far  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  there  is  a  current  peculiarly  remarkable, 
where  the  sea  runs  ft-om  east  to  west  to  the  land- 
ward ;  and  this  more  vehemently  as  it  is  opposed 
by  winds  from  a  contrary  direction.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly owing  to  some  adjacent  shore  which  is 
higher  than  this.  In  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  the 
currents  almost  constantly  drive  to  the  east,  and 
carry  ships  into  the  Mediterranean  :  they  are  also 
found  to  drive  the  same  way  into  St.  George's 
Channel.  The  setting  or  progressive  motion  of  the 
current  may  be  either  quite  down  to  the  bottom, 
or  to  a  certain  determinate  depth.  As  the  know- 
ledge of  the  direction  and  velocity  of  currents  is 
a  very  material  article  in  navigation,  it  is  highly 
necessary  to  discover  both,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  ship's  situation  and  course  with  as  much  ac- 
curacy as  possible. 

CU'RRICLE,  n.  s.  Old  Fr.  curicuU ;  Lat. 
currictdus.  This  word  formerly  meant  a  course : 
it  is  now  the  name  of  a  two-wheeled  open  chaise, 
drawn  hf  two  horses  abreast. 


Upon  a  emmd$  in  this  world  depends  a  long  coarae 
of  the  next,  and  upon  a  narrow  scene  here  an  endlets 
Mpwion  hereafter*  Browne, 

CURRIE  (Dr.  James),  was  bom  at  Kirk- 
patricTc,  in  Scotland,  in  1756.  He  received  the 
rudiments  of  learning  at  the  parish  school  of  his 
native  ]>lace,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  the 
grammar-school  of  Dumfries.  liis  original  des^ 
tination  was  for  a  commercial  life,  and  he  passed 
some  years  of  his  youth  in  a  mercantile  station 
in  Virginia.  Disliking  his  profession,  and 
unwilling  to  be  a  witness  of  the  impending  trou- 
bles in  the  American  colonies,  he  quitted  that 
country  in  1776,  and  in  the  following  year  com- 
menced a  course  of  medical  study  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  A  prospect  of  an  appointment 
in  the  medical  staff  of  tne  army,  which  would 
not  admit  of  the  usual  delay  of  an  Edinburgh 
graduation,  induceil  him  to  take  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  physic  at  Glasgow ;  but,  being  disap- 
pointed in  his  hopes,  he  finally  settled  in  Liver- 
pool in  1781.  In  1783  he  married  the  daughter 
of  \V.  Wallace,  esq.  a  merchant  of  that  town,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children.  His  professionad 
employment  now  rapidly  increased,  and  he  lyas 
elected  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  infirmary.  In 
1790  he  became  a  member  of  the  London  Medi- 
cal Society,  and  communicated  to  it  a  paper 
On  Tetanus  and  Convulsive  Disorders,  pub- 
lished in  the  third  volume  of  its  Memoirs.  In 
1792  he  became  a  fellow  of  tlie  Royal  Society. 
A  very  curious  and  instructive  Account  of  the 
Remarkable  Effects  of  a  Shipwreck,  communi- 
cated by  him  to  that  body,  was  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  that  year.  A 
pamphlet  which  appeared  in  1793,  under  the 
title  of  A  Letter,  Commercial  and  Political, 
addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  by 
Jasper  Wilson,  Esq.  on  the  subject  of  the  war 
with  revolutionary  trance,  and  which  excited  con- 
siderable attention,  was  also  generally  understood 
to  come  from  his  pen.  In  1797  his  reputation 
was  further  extended  by  a  publication  entitled 
Medical  Reports  on  the  Effects  of  Water,  Cold 
and  Warm,  as  a  Remedy  in  Febrile  Diseases, 
with  Observations  on  the  Nature  of  Fever,  and 
on  the  Effects  of  Opium,  Alcohol,  and  Inanition. 
The  practice  of  affusion  of  cold  water  in  fevers, 
which  is  the  leading  topic  in  this  work,  was  sug- 
gested to  the  author  by  Dr.  Wright's  narrative . 
in  the  London  Medical  Journal,  of  his  successful 
treatment  of  a  fever  in  a  homeward-bound  ship 
from  Jamaica.  Dr.  Currie,  however,  greatly 
extended  it,  and  investigated  the  principles  by 
which  its  use  should  be  directed. 

On  a  visit  to  his  native  country,  in  1792,  he 
had  become  personally  acquainted  with  that  rus- 
tic son  of  genius  Robert  Burns.  This  extraordi- 
nary but  unfortunate  man  having  at  Iiis  death 
left  his  family  in  great  indigence,  a  subscription 
was  made  in  Scotland  for  their  immediate  relief, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  design  was  formed  of 
publishing  an  edition  of  his  printed  works  and 
remains,  for  their  emolument.  Mr.  Syme  of 
Ryedale,an  old  and  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Currie, 
strongly  urged  him  to  undertake  the  office  of 
editor.  In  1800,  therefore,  he  published  in  4 
vols.,  8vo.,  The  Works  of  Robert  Burns,  with 
an  Account  of  his  Life,  and  a  Criticism  on  his 
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WritiDgs;  to  which  are  prefixed  some  Obier- 
rations  on  the  Character  and  Conditions  of  the 
Scottish  Peasantry.  This  work  passed  through 
repeated  editions,  and  producea  a  balance  of 
profit  that  formed  a  welcome  assistance  to  the  desti- 
tute family.  Dr.  Curric,  though  possessed  of  a 
frame  naturally  vigorous,  was  subject  to  violent 
pulmonary  attacks,  and,  his  health  beginning  to 
decline  visibly  in  1804,  he  was  oompelled  to 
leave  Liverpool.  Spending  the  following  winter 
alternately  at  Clifton  and  Bath,  he  thought  him- 
self in  the  month  of  March  in  a  state  of  convales- 
cence, and,  taking  a  house  in  Bath,  recommenced 
the  practice  of  bis  profession.  But  his  disease 
had  now  obtained  a  permanent  hold  on  his 
constitution,  and  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
the  attempt.  As  a  last  resource  he  went  in 
August  to  Sidmouth,  where,  after  much  suffering, 
which  he  bore  with  manly  fortitude  and  resig- 
nation, he  expired  August  31st,  1805,  in  the 
fiftieth  year  ot  his  age.  II is  disease  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  a  great  enlargement  and  flaccidity  of 
the  heart,  accompanied  with  a  remarkable  wasting 
of  the  left  lung,  but  without  ulceration,  tubercle, 
or  abscess. 

CURRIERS,  Company  of. 
This  company  was  incorporated 
in  1438  by  Henry  I.,  and  their 
arms  are  sable^  a  cross  engrailed, 
or  between  four  pair  of  shares  in 
saltire  argent.  The  crest,  two 
arras  embowed,  holding  a  share : 


instrument,  consisting  of  several  paraDd  ridgoir 
indented  with  small  teeth;  to  wheedle.  To 
curry  favor,  is  to  become  a  fiivorite  by  petty 
officiousness,  slight  kindnesses,  or  flattery;  it 
always  implies  meanness  in  the  person  who  re- 
sorts to  it;  favor  is  a  corruption  of  fevel,  a  name 
anciently  given  to  yellow-colored  horses.  Cur- 
rier is  one  who  dresses  leather.  Currying  is  the 
operation  of  dressing  leather ;  of  rubbing  down 
a  horse  with  a  currycomb. 

So  frmn  her  parting,  she  thenceforth  did  labov 
By  all  the  means  she  might  to  etary  favoor. 
With  the  EUin  knight,  her  ladies  best  beloved. 

Spetuer.  Faerie  Qmsmt, 

If  I  had  a  snit  to  master  Shallow,  I  would  ho- 
moor  his  men ;  if  to  his  men,  I  woiild  amry  with 
master  Shallow.  Ska^pemn. 

Frictions  make  the  par€s  more  fleshy  and  full ;  as 
we  see  both  in  men,  and  in  the  emrying  of  honer  : 
the  cause  is,  for  that  they  draw  a  greater  quantity  of 
Bpiriu  and  blood  to  the  paru.  Baem. 

He  has  a  clearer  idea  from  a  little  print  than  fram 
a  long  definition  ;  and  so  he  #oald  have  of  strigil  and 
sistram,  if  instead  of  a  eunyeomb  and  cymbal,  kt 
could  see  stamped  in  the  margin  small  pictures  of 
these  instruments.  [mU 

This  humour  succeeded  so  with  the  poppy,  that  an 
a«s  would  go  the  same  way  ta  work  to  emrry  favonr 
for  himself.  X^JEihiny, 

A  emrkr  bought  a  bear-skin  of  a  huntsman,  and 
laid  him  down  ready  money  for  it.  Id. 

Warned  by  frequent  ills,  the  way  they  found 
To  lodge  their  loathsome  carrion  under  ground  ; 


the  motto,  Spes  nostra  Deus 

CURRITUCK,  a  county  of  North  Carolina,     ^°'  useless  to  the  emrier  were  their  hides, 
omthe  sea-coast  of  Edenton  district,  forming  tlie    ^°^  ^^^^  ^^"  tainted  flesh  with  ocean  tides 
north-east  comer  of  the  state,  being  bounded  on    ^  ^^  ^"^^  ^^'  Dryden't  ViryiL 

*k  ..  i.„  #-. ._  ..     .   o         ,  J  ^^y  expect  her  to  take  care  of  her  family,  and 

euny  her  hide  in  case  of  refusal. 

AddUom's  Speetmiar, 
Cu'rrt.    Hind,  guorma,  to  stew.    An  East 
Indian  savoury  powder,  used  in  cookery. 
Currying  is  the  art  of  dressing  or  preparing 


the  east  by  Currituck  Sound,  north  by  the  state 
of  Virginia,  south  by  Albemarle  Sound,  and  west 
by  Camden  county ;  it  contains  upwards  of  5000 
inhabitants,  and  the  celebrated  Dismal  Swamp, 
one  of  the  best  rice  estates  in  America. 

IT  9^'*J'»*"C'^>  0'  Caratunk,  a  township  of  the        --- ..-o  ^.  r-i-^ i 

United  States,  in  the  district  of  Maine,  twenty-  leather  for  shoes,  and  a  variety  of  other  pur 

eight  miles  above  Norridgewalk.  poses,  after  it  has  undergone  the  process  of 

CURRODREPANUS,  from  currus,  a  cha-  tanning. 
not,  and  dptvavov,  a  scythe,  in  antiquity,   a        It  is  a  trade  conducted  under  a  license  which 

<*ariot  armed  with  scythes.    The  driver  of  these  is  taken  out  annually  from  the  Board  of  Excise, 

chanots  was  obliged  to  ride  on  one  of  the  horses,  and  curriers  are  obliged  to  specify  in  the  entry, 

as  there  was  no  other  seat  for  him.    There  were  every  room  in  which  leather  is  deposited,  as  well 

no  scythes  pointing  down  to  the  earth,  either  as  the  vats  and  tubs  in  which  it  is  soaked.  Their 

K    k  ^™  ^^  axle-tree ;  but  these  were  fixed  premises  are,  of  course,  subject  to  the  inspection 

at  the  head  of  the  axle-tree  in  such  a  manner  as  of  excise-officers ;  and  any  hide  or  skin  not 

to  be  movable  by  means  of  a  rope,  and  thereby  having  the  tanner's    duty-mark,    is    liable   to 

could  be  raiseci  or  let  down,  and  drawn  forward  seizure. 
^'riT»R  ^^'t'^ard,  by  relaxing  the  rope.  The  premises  of  a  currier  usually  consist  of  a 

CURRUCKDEAU,  a  hilly  district  of  Hindos-  shaving-shop,  scouring-house,  and  rough  leadier " 

^\^^     J  province  of  Dahar,  covered  generally  warehouse,  on  die  ground  floor;  above  these  aie 

with  wood,  and. containing  no  important  place  erected  the  drying  sheds,  which  are  weather- 

1  q^tP^  10^^®**^'  ^®  capital^  in  long.  86**  boarded,  and  calculated  to  admit  a  free  draught 

riTowTTr^v^^  ^'  ®^  ***''  ^^^^^  ^®  ^^^  leather  is  hung  on  hooks 

•  ^^'^R'UCKPORE,  also  a  district  of  the  pro-  fixed  in  rails,  which  are  placed  horizontally  in 

▼mce  of  Bahar,  in  which  are  found  hot  springs,  rows.  The  stuffing-tables,  which  are  of  mahogany, 

of  no  mineral  taste,  but  keeping  as  well  as  the  are  also  fixed  here;  the  lower  floon  are  diflfer- 


Bristol  water.  CurruckdeahMs  the  capital. 
CU'RRY,  v.a.  -\  Fr.  courroyer;  Lat. 
Cu^RRYcoMB,  n.».fconMm,  leather.  To  dress 
Cu'rrying,  n.  ».  ncather,so  as  to  render  it 
Ci/rrier,!!.*.       .) fit  for  use;  to  drub;  to 

nib  a  horse  with  a  currycomb,  which  is  an  iron 


ently  arranged  by  difierent  persons,  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  premises,  and  the  business  to  be 
carried  on.  Where  a  choice  of  situation  offers, 
that  will  be  preferred  in  which  the  air  has  free 
access  to  the  sheds,  and  at  a  proper  distance 
from  foundries  and  steam-engines,  the  smoke 
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and  smute  issaing  from  these  buildings  bein^  a 
great  annoyance  to  the  currier,  and  injurious  to 
saddle  and  boot-top  leather  in  particular;  the 
value  of  which  depends  much  on  the  brightness 
and  regularity  of  its  color.  An  open  yard  is  a 
useful  appendage,  and  in  extensive  concerns 
cannot  well  be  dispensed  with.  The  coach  and 
saddle  currying  is  in  many  instances  a.  distinct 
trade  in  London,  but  it  is  sometimes  connected 
with  the  shoe  trade,  and  in  the  country  they  are 
generally  united.  .   , 

The  skin  or  shoe  trade  will  come  first  under 
consideration,  in  which  is  comnrehended  the 
dressing  of  calf,  seal,  horse,  and  aog-skins,  with 
the  lightest  ox  and  cow  liides,  for  shoe  upper- 
leathers;  and  to  this  is  usually  attachea  the 
business  of  a  leather-cutter,  which  implies  the 
cutting  up  heflvy  Unned  hides,  called  crop 
leather,  for  soles,  and  curried  goods  for  shoe 
tipper  leathers,  welts,  &c.,  for  the  retailer  and 
consumer.  It  is  a  geneml  practice  to  weigh  the 
skins,  and  mark  them  singly  before  they  are  put 
into  work,  which  enables  the  master  to  ascertain 
his  profit  on  every  lot  of  goods,  or  on  every  skin, 
if  he  wishes  to  be  so  particular;  and  also  assists 
his  judgment  in  buying  and  assorting  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  goods,  and  in  applying  them  to  the 
'  particular  purposes  for  which  they  are  calculated. 
This  requires  as  much  experience  as  any  part  of 
the  trade.  In  laying-in  rough  goods,  the  buyer 
should  be  well  informed  in  the  varieties  of  tan- 
nage, as  well  as  the  growth  peculiar  to  different 
parts  of  the  country,  which  are  as  readily 
distinguishable  as  the  cattle  themselves  to  an 
experienced  dealer.  Tanned  goods  are  sold 
chiefly  by  weight,  and  the  buyer  must  have 
in  view  the  quality  of  the  leather,  pattern,  and 
substance;  the  latter  is  unequal,  and  varies  in  the 
same  lot  of  goods,  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  skin.  The  proportion  of  thin  loose  leather 
to  the  middle  or  prime  parts  of  the  skin,  is 
a  principal  consideration  with  the  buyer,  and 
he  always  finds  the  skin  of  the  cow,  or  any  other 
female  animal  more  level,  of  a  finer  texture,  and 
consequently  more  valuable  than  that  of  die 
male;  the  firmness  and  fineness  of  leather 
depends  much  on  the  treatment  it  has  had  in  the 
tanner's  pits.  It  is  part  of  his  duty  to  contract 
and  fill  the  looser  parts  of  the  skin,  which  will 
be  seen  in  its  proper  place;  tlie  gashing  of 
the  skin  by  the  butcher  is  also  a  matter  of  much 
consequence  to  the  buyer,  and  requires  all 
his  caution,  as  the  extent  of  the  mischief  does 
not  always  appear,  until  the  fibrous  matter 
adhering  to  the  flesh  side,  and  which  connects 
the  skin  to  the  carcase,  is  removed  by  die 
currier's  knife. 

An  act  was  passed  in  the  year  1800,  inflicting 
certain  penalties  on  the  butcher,  in  proportion  to 
the  damage  done  to  the  skin ;  and  persons  have 
been  appointed  to  \he  markets  throughout  the 
kingdom,  to  inspect  the  skins,  and  levy  the  fines 
by  information  before  a  magistrate,  in  proportion 
to  the  damage ;  but  it  has  been  found  inefficient 
from  the  total  negligence  of  the  inspectors 
in  some  plac^,  and  more  so  from  the  good 
understanding  the  tanner  finds  it  his  interest  to 
keep  up  with  the  butcher.  Unfortunately,  the 
currier,  and  not  the  tanner,  who  is  Uie  only 


check  on  the  nutcher,  is  the  principal  sufferer  by 
his  negligence.  A  late  repeal  of  statute  1st, 
James  I.,  has  relieved  the  trade  from  a  vexatious 
tax,  by  abolishing  the  useless  offices  of  searchers 
and  sealers  of  leather.  Until  the  year  1808, 
Leadenhall  Market  was  subject  to  the  trouble- 
some interference  of  these  officers,  who  were 
obliged  to  compromise  a  duty  it  was  impossible 
to  execute ;  and  we  believe  the  most  strenuous 
among  those  who  at  tha^  time  assisted  in  sup- 
porting such  a  regulation,  now  consider  their 
own  judgment  well  substituted  for  the  obnoxious 
statute.  The  country  leather  dealers  had  long 
before  wisely  relieved  themselves  of  its  restnc* 
tions.  Experience  soon  teaches  the  buyer  to 
discriminate  between  well-tanned  and  well-dried 
leather,  and  tlie  contrary;  and  according  as  a 
deficiency  in  either  deteriorates  the  value,  so  is 
the  price  given. 

To  return  to  practical  currying :  the  dressii^ 
of  a  calf-skin  for  shoe  upper-leathers  will  give  a 
ffood  general  idea  of  the  process ;  we  will,  there- 
fore, take  one  as  it  is  received  from  the  tanner, 
and  pursue  the  operation  through  the  hands  of 
the  workman  to  its  finished  state.  The  offid 
parts,  such  as  the  face,  tail,  and  shanks,  being  first 
taken  off,  which  is  called  rounding  the  skin,  it 
is  delivered  into  the  journeyman's  hands,  who 
throws  it  into  a  vat,  or  tub  of  water,  to  soak, 
preparatory  to  the  operation  of  shaving,  which 
IS  performed  by  a  knife  of  a  peculiar  maJce,  and 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  description  of  this 
tool,  as  well  as  the  beam  on  which  the  leather  is 
shaved. 

The  beam,  so  called  by  the  curriers,  is  a  post 
about  three  feet  high,  fixed  in  a  slightly  inclined 
position,  on  a  firm  stage  or  platform,  which  is 
raised  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  floor,  for  the 
man  to  stand  upon;  this  post  is  about  four 
inches  thick  and  eight  inches  wide,  and  is  faced 
with  a  board  of  lignum  vits  of  the  same  breadth. 

The  knife  has  two  edges ;  the  blade  is  rectan- 
gular, about  twelve  inches  long,  and  from  four 
to  six  inches  wide,  and  varies  in  size  and  weight, 
according  to  the  work  to  be  performed ;  one  end 
has  a  straight,  and  the  other  a  cross  handle,,  in 
the  plane  of  the  knife.  It  is  brought  to  a  wire- 
edge,  by  rubbing  on  a  stone  of  a  coarse  grit, 
which  is  afterwanls  taken  off,  and  a  finer  edge 
produced  by  a  finer  and  softer  stone.  The 
cross-handle  of  the  knife  is  then  firmly  fixed  be- 
tween the  workman's  knees,  and  while  in  a 
kneeling  posture  he  turns  the  edges  to  an  angle 
With  their  former  position,  by  means  of  a  po- 
lished steel,  similar  in  shape  to  a  butchers'  steel. 
They  are  kept  in  order,  chiefly  by  a  smaller 
steel,  which  the  man  holds  constantly  between 
his  fingers,  and  passes  along  the  knife,  the 
point  within,  and  the  side  without  the  groove, 
formed  by  the  turned  edge,  as  occasion  requires, 
and,  as  often  as  the  edges  are  worn,  they  are  re- 
newed in  the  same  way.  The  name  of  Cox,  of 
Gloucester,  is  known  throughout  Europe  as  the 
principal  maker  of  curriers*  knives  Mr.  fiing- 
ley,  of  Birmingham,  who  has  obtained  a  patent 
for  an  improvement  in  their  manufacture,  rivets 
a  plate  of  steel,  properly  tempered,  between 
two  iron  plates,  instead  of  welding  the  whole 
together,  which  is  the  case  with  odier  makers ; 
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and,  thereby,  as  he  properly  observes,  making 
*  the  thicker  and  thinner  parts  anequal  in  temper, 
according  to  the  anequal  influences  of  the  same 
degree  of  heat  on  the  thicker  and  thinner  parts 
of  the  knife. 

Having  prepared  the  knife,  the  wet  ajcin  is 
thrown  over  the  beam,  with  the  flesh-side  out- 
'  wards,  and  the  man  keeps  it  in  its  position  by 
the  pressure  of  his  knees  as  he  leans  over  the 
beam.  The  knifp  is  then  applied,  horizontally, 
to  the  leather,  and  by  repeated  strokes  down- 
wards, it  is  reduced  to  the  substance  required. 
The  angular  edge  does  not  merely  scrape  the 
skin ;  but,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  man,  takes 
off  a  shaving,  the  full  breadth  of  the  beam,  at 
every  stroke  of  the  knife.  The  man's  whole 
strength  is  exerted  in  shaving,  aAd  great  care, 
as  wdl  as  ingenuity,  is  necessary  to  Avoid  *gal- 
ling,  or  reducing  the  skin  more  in  some  parts 
than  others.  In  order  to  keep  the  substance  of 
the  skin  equal,  the  man  frequently  examines  it, 
in  every  part,  in  the  coarse  of  shaving,  by  pas- 
sing it  double  through  his  fingers ;  and,  when 
sufficiently  reduced,  he  throws  it,  a  second  time, 
into  a  tub  of  fresh  water,  to  b6  scoured  and  ex- 
tended :  for  this  purpose,  it  is  laid  on  a  stone 
table,  to  which  the  flesh-side  adheres,  and 
worked  with-  the  edge  of  a  small  square  Stone 
fixed  in  a  stock  or  handle.  Pumice-stone  is 
used,  but  not  so  much  as  formerly.  The  skin 
is  cleansed  with  a  brush,  from  a  whitish  sub- 
stance called  the  bloom,  which  all  leather,  tanned 
with  hark,  is  found  to  contain.  The  natural 
folds  of  the  grain  disappear  in  the  extension  of 
the  skhi;  and,  to  effect  this  completely,  it  is 
sometimes  scoured  a  second  time,  for  which  the 
workman  makes  an  extra  charge.  Changing 
the  water  has,  of  itself,  a  good  effect  in  reco- 
vering dead,  or  stale  leather,  and  the  trifling 
additional  expense  is  well  laid  out.  The  skin  is 
then  removea  to  the  drying-shed,  to  be  stuffed 
with  a  mixture  of  cod-oil  and  tallow,  called 
dubbing,  which  is  applied  to  both  sides  of  the 
leather,  but  in  larger  quantities  on  the  flesh 
than  the  grain  side. 

The  dubbing  is  composed  of  about  two  parts 
of  oil,  and  one  part  of  tallow,  melted  and  well 
stirred  together  in  cooling,  so  a^  to  be  perfectly 
incorporated  in  a  smooth,  butter-like  consist- 
ence. In  conjunction  with  this  mixture,  sod- 
oil,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  cod-oil  with  the 
grease  expressed  from  sheep-skins,  &c.,  by  the 
skinners  and  felmongers,  is  sometimes  used, 
but  is  never  applied  to  bright-colored  leather, 
liCather,  lightly  stuffed,  will  not  wear  so  well  as 
when  it  is  rendered  soft  and  flexible  with  the 
oil  and  tallow ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  oter 
Muffed,  the  color  of  the  grain  is  darkened,  and 
the  oil  itself,  which,  moderately  used,  is  so 
great  a  preservative,  becomes  a  cause  of  decay. 
The  only  motiTe  for  using  more  oil  than  adds  to 
the  quality  of  the  leather  is,  to  increase  the 
weight;  but,  to  admit  of  a  good  polish, 'less  is 
usually  applied  than  is  really  beneficial  to  the 
leather.  The  firmer  and  stronger  parts  of  the 
skin  require  more  than  the  looser  parts  to  make 
them  soft,  which  must  be  attended  to  in  laying 
It  on.  In  this  state  it  is  hang  on  the  hooks  to 
dry.    In  the  course  of  drying,  most  of  the  oily 


matter  will  be  absorbed,  and  what  remTvBS  on 
the  surface,  still  feeds  the  leather,  and  is  ni- 
fered  to  continue  until^  the  skin  is  wanted  f^ 
finishing.  Severe  frosty  weather  will ,  of  course, 
suspend  the  scouring,  drying^,  and  staffing,  and  is 
apt  to  injure  the  texture  of  the  leather,  when  frozen 
in  the  sheds,  at  the  same  time  that  it  brightens 
the  color ;  and  the  kinds  of  leather,  which  are 
valuable  on  account  of  color,  are  consequentty 
improved.  The  shed-drying  not  being  sufficient 
in  winter,  the  leather  is  afterwards  dried  off 
in  a  stove,  and  then  follows  the  boarding  or 
bruising. 

The  board  used  for^is  purpose  is  tbotbed  or 
grooved,  similar  to  the  crimpmg-board  used  by 
the  ladies,  and  is  slung  on  the  hand  by  a  leather 
strap.  The  skin  is  doubled  an^  worked  with  a 
coarse  board  of  this  description,  until  will  sof- 
tened, and  is  then  whitened,  or  lightly  shaved 
over  again,  with  a  half-worn  pair  of  edges, 
which  leaves  the  flesh-side  clean,  and  in  a  proper 
state  to  receive  the  color  used  in  waxing.  Be- 
fore it  is  waxed,  however,  it  is  boarded  a  second 
time,  and  the  impression  of  the  board  often  re- 
mains, particularly  if  the  leather  be  not  perfectiy 
dry.  The  skin  is  now  said  to  be  finished  russet, 
in  which  state  it  keeps  best;  and,  when  wanted 
for  sale,  it  is  again  given  out  to  be  waxed.  In 
London,  this  work  is  chiefly  done  by  appren- 
tices, being  the  most  simple,  but  the  airtiest 
part  of  the  whole  process.  The  blacking,  usually 
termed  color,  is  a  composition  of  oil,  lamp- 
black, and  tallow,  which  is  well  rubbed  into  the 
flesh-side  with  a  hard  brush,  great  care  being 
taken  to  keep  the  grain-side  clean. 

A  coat  of  strong  size  and  tallow  is  tiien  laid 
on  with  a  soft  brush,  and  is  afterwards  rubbed 
with  a  smoothing-glass ;  and,  lastly,  it  receives 
the  finishing  gloss  from  a  little  thin  size  laid  on 
with  a  sponge.  After  the  first  coat  of  size,  the 
skin  is  hung  up  a  few  hours  to  allow  the  size 
and  color  to  dry  and  incorporate,  and  a  lump  of 
hard  tallow  is  rubbed  lightly  over  the  surnce. 
The  skin  is  thus  completely  finished  for  the  con- 
sumer, and  leather  so  dressed  is  found  superior 
in  point  of  appearance  and  durability.  Indeed, 
the  blacking  of  the  prime  parts  of  calf-leather 
on  the  grain  has  almost. entirely  giveaway  to 
Waxing;  an  additional  reason  for  which  may  be, 
that  it  is  much  better  adapted  for  the  polish  it 
is  afterwards  to  receive  from  the  destrnctive 
shining  blacking  now  in  general  use. 

The  middle  and  firmer  part  of  the  skin  ody  is 
fit  for  the  better  purposes ;  the  outer  and  thinner 
portion  being  throvm  by  and  sold  at  inferior 
prices.  These  offal  parts,  indeed,  are  frequently 
cut  off  before  the  skin  is  put  into  wotk,  and 
dressed  separately  from  the  butt  or  middle,  and 
when  diat  is  the  case,  it  is  usually  blackened  on 
the  grain-side.  Horse,  seal,  apd  dog-skins  are  also 
blackened  on  the  grain,  which  varies  the  latter 
part  of  the  process  materially.  After  shaving,  die 
leather  is  well  washed  with  urine,  as  a  moidant, 
on  the  scouring  stone,  to  prepare  it  for  the  first  ap- 
plication of  a  solution  of  copperas,  which  is  given 
It  m  the  course  of  scouring,  and  communicates 
the  black  dye.  It  is  then  stuffed  in  the  manner 
before  described,  but  more  plentifully  than  waxed 
leather,  and  hung  in  the  shed  to  dry;  wbct 
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taken  down,  the  renuiins  of  the  oily  matter,  ad- 
hering to  the  sur&ce  of  the  leather,  are  scraped  off 
with  a  thin  iron,  formed  and  storked  like  the 
stone  before-mentioned,  and  which  is  afterwards 
made  use  of  to  stone  or  set  the  leather  smooth 
on  the  table.  Here  it  receives  a  second  appli- 
cation of  copperas  and  bullocks'  c^all,  which  pro- 
duces a  complete  black,  and  this  part  of  the 
process  is  called  seasoning.  The  copperas  is 
applied  with  caution,  lest  by  a  too  plentiAil 
use  of  it  the  leather  be  injured.  It  should 
scarcely  penetrate  the  cuticle  or  grain  of  the 
skin,  and,  if  used  too  strong,  the  grain  is  burnt 
up  and  destroyed.  While  the  leather  is  damp 
with  this  liquid,  and  in  the  course  of  seasoning, 
the  graining-board  is  applied  as  before ;  only,  as 
the  grain  is  now  to  be  worn  outwards,  the  work- 
man is  more  particular  in  giving  that  side  a  neat 
appearance,  by  raising  the  grain  neatly  and  re- 
gularly. The  coarser  Winds  of  grain-leather  are 
also,  at  this  time,  hardened  with  a  tooth-slicker, 
called  a  dicing-iron,  which  leaves  a  lasting  im- 
pression, or  an  artificial  grain  is  imprinted  hy 
means  of  an  engraved  roller  to  imitate  seal-skin, 
which  is  found  to  answer  better  thau  the  board 
covered  with  fish-skin,  formerly  in  use.  This  is 
not  done  so  much  with  a  view  to  increase  its 
value,  by  imitating  a  better  description  of  leather, 
as  to  harden  and  compress  the  looser  parts  of 
offal  leather.  It  is  now  finished  off  with  a  little 
clear  cod-oil,  and  is  termed  grained  offal.  The 
thin  parts  of  the  horse-hide  are  dressed  in  this 
manner,  and  are  called  cordovan,  being  probably 
in  imitation  of  the  manufacture  of  leather  at 
Cordova,  in  Spain. 

The  act  of  James,  already  referred  to,  prohi- 
bited the  use  of  horse-leather,  clearly  from  igno- 
rance of  the  legislators  of  that  day,  and  the  infant 
state  of  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  horse- 
leather  having  been  found  quite  as  useful  as 
some  other  descriptions  of  leather,  and  little  in- 
ferior to  calf-skin.  It  is  now  in  very  general 
use.  The  middle  and  stouter  parts  are  cut  out 
for  boot-legs ;  and  as  leg-dressing  is  as  curious, 
whether  of  calf  or  cordovan,  as  any  part  of  the 
currying  business,  we  shall  be  particular  in  de- 
scribing the  process. 

The  piece  intended  for  a  leg  being  cut  of  a 
proper  length,  and  tapering  a  little  towards  the 
small,  is  first  soaked  and  scoured,  having  been 
already  shaved  in  the  hide :  it  is  then  marked  and 
numbered  to  match  its  fellow  of  a  correspond- 
ing size  and  substance.  The  breadth  of  the 
small  is  measured,  and  the  number  of  inches 
marked  with  a  piece  of  copperas^  which  writes 
legibly  on  wet  leather,  as  a  guide  for  the  boot- 
maker in  fitting  it  to  the  leg.  It  is  then  black- 
ened, if  cordovan ;  but  instead  of  again  extending 
it  on  the  scouring-stone,  it  is  worked  inwards 
with  the  slicker,  and  the  width  partially  reduced 
in  that  part  which  is  to  form  the  small.  The 
wet  leather  is  then  placed  on  a  plain  mahogany 
board,  between  two  curved  irons,  approaching 
to  a  semicircle,  the  convex  sides  of  which  are 
made  to  approach  to  and  recede  from  each  other, 
and  are  screwed  down  at  a  distance,  according 
to  the  size  required  for  the  small  of  the  leg.  The 
slicker  in  then  employed  to  work  the  leather 
and  contract  it  within  the  limits  of  the  frame,  by 


which  the  breadth  is  reduced  from  two  to  four 
inches,  and  the  leather  thickened  in  proportion, 
or  so  much  of  the  surface  transferred  to  the  sub- 
stance; the  leg,  thus  treated,  will  be  elastic 
when  dry;  and,  after  giving  out  sufficiently  to 
admit  the  foot,  closes  to  the  shape  of  the  wearer. 
This,  however,  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  atten- 
tion since  the  introduction  of  Hessian  boot^ 
which  are  cut  out  of  the  finished  skin^  and 
stand  hollow  without  regard  to  shape;  but 
though  tlie  other  description  of  legs,  called  draft 
legs,  are  not  so  much  taken  in,  they  continue  to 
be  dressed  in  the  same  way.  The  advantage  of 
this  method  is  nothing  more  than  as  it  regards 
the  fitting  of  a  new  pair  of  boots ;  frequent  ex- 
posure to  wet  will  soon  destroy  the  effects  of  the 
currier's  ingenuity.  Leg-dressing  is  the  lightest 
and  most  profitable  work  to  the  journeyman  in 
the  shoe-currying;  it  requires  superior  work- 
manship, and  generally  is  given  to  the  m^n  most 
distinguished  as  a  complete  and  able  currier. 
The  leg  is  stuffed,  dried,  and  finished  in  Uie 
usual  manner.  Some  few  years  since  cordovan, 
legs  were  exported,  in  large  quantities,  to  North, 
America ;  but,  from  the  recent  improvements  in 
the  art  of  currying  in  that  part  of  the  world,  the 
demand  has  entirely  failed ;  and,  cordovan  hav- 
ing given  way  to  calf  legs  for  l\ome  consumption^ 
the  horse-hide  is  now  used  chiefly  for  ladies'^ 
shoes.  The  Spanish  American  horse-hides  have 
lately  been  dressed  thin  and  smooth  on  the  grain, 
to  imitate  kid  leather,  for  which,  as  far  as  re- 
spects durability,  it  is  a  good  substitute. 

There  are  several  other  processes  in  shoe  cur 
lying,  sucb  as  preparing  binding,  welt  leather 
&c.  &c.  which  we  nave  not  space  to  describe 
minutely;  we  pass  on  therefore  to  the  hide  trade, 
whitth  includes  the  dressing  of  ox  and  cow 
hides,  for  coach,  harness,  saddle,  and  military 
purposes ;  this,  as  was  before  observed,  forms  a 
aistinct  branch  of  the  currying  trade. 

Harness  leather  is  dressed  from  the  strongest 
and  heaviest  dressing  hides,  and  the  substance 
is  not  reduced  in  shaving,  but  merely  the  rough 
flesh  taken  off;  for  reins,  the  butt  is  reduced  to 
a  level  with  the  thinner  parts,  and  for  both  these 
uses  the  hide  is  first  divided,  or  slit  down  the 
back,  from  head  to  tail,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  workman;  and,  af\er  being  shaved  and 
scoured,  is  blackened  in  the  same  manner  as 
grain  shoe  leather.  But  before  it  is  stuffed  it  is 
hung  on  the  poles  and  semi-dried,  and  then 
stoned  or  set,  in  order  to  make  the  surface 
smooth,  preparatory  to  receiving  the  dubbing, 
which  is  now  laid  on  in  quantities  proportioned 
to  the  substance  of  the  hide,  whicn  is  then  re- 
placed on  the  poles  until  nearly  dry.  The  grain 
being  cleansea  with  the  urine  and  ox  galls,  it 
receives  the  last  application  of  copperas.  A  roll 
of  hard  tallow  is  then  robbed  over  the  graii^ 
which  the  man  works  into  the  leather  with  a 
stone,  and  after  a  second  coat  of  tallow  it  hangs 
up  till  completely  dry  ;  it  now  only  remains  to 
be  finished  vrith  a  smoother  stone,  .or  a  glass  of 
the  same  form.  Brown  harness  differs  only  in 
the  omission  of  the  copperas  and  the  tallow  in 
finishing,  and,  perhaps,  is  not  quite  so  much 
stuffed  in  the  first  place. 

Japan  hides,  for  the  roofs  and  bodies  of 
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coaches,  are  &haved  down  to  a  thin  substance, 
and  carefiiUy  levelled,  then  stoned  and  set,  and 
they  are  fit  for  the  coachmaker's  use ;  the  japan- 
ning is  the  coachmaker*s  province,  afler  tlie  nide 
is  fitted  to  the  coach-body.  Hides  for  the  heads 
of  open  carriages  are  selected  from  light,  roomy, 
and  thte  least  defective  hides,  and  require  the 
best  of  workmanship;  they  are  blackened  on 
tli«>  grain-side,  and  the  leather  is  softened,  and 
the  grain  is  raised  in  the  same  manner  as  black 
grain  shoe-leather.  These  hides,  for  the  thinner 
purposes,  being  so  very  much  reduced  from 
their  original  substance,  and  the  shavings  of  no 
other  use  than  for  fuel,  an  engine  was  invented, 
and  has  been  many  years  in  use,  for  splitting 
the  hide  into  two  parts,  so  as  to  divide  the  sulv 
stance,  and  thereby  obtain  a  u^ful  piece  of 
leather,  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted  in 
shavings.  ^  • 

The  thinnest  of  all  the  hide-leather  is  that 
which  is  used  for  the  lining  of  carriages ;  it  is 
dressed  bright  iiisset^  but  the  colored  goat-skins, 
called  Morocco-leather  are  more  generally  ap- 
plied. The  seats  of  army-saddles  are  cut  out  of 
thin  hide-leather,  of  this  description,  as  being 
less  expensive,  and  quite  as  durable  as  hog- 
skins;  but  the  huntintr-saddles  in  general  use 
are  universally  made  of  hog-skms ;  the  skirts  and 
flaps  are  cut  out  to  pattern,  usually  from  the 
rough  tanned  hide,  ana  go  through  the  top-skin 
process  to  improve  the  color.  Bridle-leather  is 
cut  into  pairs  of  butts  and  middlings,  which 
signify  the  middle  and  butt  of  the  hide;  the 
neck  and  belly-parts  being  used  for  inferior 
purposes.  The  army  consumes  vast  quantities 
of  leather  for  harness,  saddles,  caps,  and  accou- 
trements, which  all  go  through  the  curriers' 
bands;  and  the  government  contracts  for  ac- 
coutrements, &c.,  are  great  objects  of  contenti6n 
in  that  line  of  business.  The  belts  and  straps 
are  cut  out  of  light  cow-hides,  which  are  curried 
much  afler  the  manner  the  same  kind  of  hides 
are  done  for  strong  shoe-leather. 

CURRYRURY,  a  frontier  province  of  Ben- 
gal, on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Brahmapootra 
riverj  composed  of  lands  formerly  belonging  to 
the  territories  of  Assam  and  Bahar.  It  is  moun- 
tainous and  overrun  with  wood. 

Swed.  korsa  ; 
Ang.-Sax.  cur- 
sian.  To  wish 
^evil  to;  to  call 
'down  maledic- 
tions upon ;  to 
execrate ;  to  de- 
J  vote ;  to  do  mis- 
chief to;  to  torment;  to  afflict;  to  imprecate; 
to  deny  or  affirm  with  imprecation  of  divine 
vengeance.  Curse  is,  malediction  ;  torment ; 
texation.  Cursed  is,  that  which  is  deserving  of 
a  curse;  hateful;  wicked;  blasted  by  a  curse; 
vexatious ;  annoying.  Cursedly  is  a  vulgarism, 
signifying  miserably ;  shamefully.  Curst  and 
curstness  denote  the  quality,  and  the  state,  of 
fieing  froward;  shrewish;  peevish;  snarling; 
malignant 

Cum  mc  this  people,  for  they  an  too  mighty  for 
»e.  Nwttbert, 
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He  read  all  the  words  of  the  Ikw,  the  UemagB  tad 
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CURSE,  V.  fl.,  V.  n.  &  n.  ».^ 
Cl'rsed,  part.  adj. 
Cu'rsedly,  adv, 
Cu'rscdness,  A.S. 
Cu'rser,  n.  s. 
Cu'rsing,  n.  s, 
Cu'rst,  adj. 
Cu'rstness,  n.«. 


Thy  silver  about  which  thoa  cmnedit,  and  tpalciT 
of  also  in  mine  ears,  behold,  the  silver  is  with  me. 

Jud.  xvii.  2. 

Neither  have  I  suffered  my  month  to  sin,  by  wi«L- 
ing  a  etme  to  his  soul.  J*ii. 

Ful  loth  were  he  to  eursen  for  his  tithes. 
But  rather  wolde  he  yeven  out  of  doote 
Unto  hifl  poure  parish  ^rs  aboute 
Of  his  offring,  and  eke  of  hU  substance. 

Chatuxr.    Prol.  to  Canl.  Tola. 
Well  may  we  curse  our  abbis  and  our  place. 
Our  statutes  sharpe  to  singe  in  copis  «-ide. 

Id.    Tke  Cmni  of  Lan. 
Hire  thoughte  hire  cuned  bertc  brast  atwo ; 
She  wolde  not  that  hire  sone  hed  do  so. 

Id,     Cam.  Takt, 
The  remenant  were  anhangcd,  more  and  \tssK, 
That  were  consentant  of  this  cunedmeta.  Id, 

And  first  within  the  portche  and  jaws  of  bell. 
Sate  diepe  Remorse  of  Conscience ,  al  besprent 
With  teares  ;  and  to  her  selfe  oft  would  she  tell 
Her  wretchedness,  and  cmrriiig  never  stent 
To  sob  and  sigh.  fiodbifir. 

The  gold  is  good,  and  though  she  curse  or  bann« 
Yet  where  thee  list  thou  mayst  lye  good  and  warme 

Wpatt. 
Horribly  then  he  gan  to  rage  and  rayle, 
Curnng  his  gods,  and  himself  damning  deep. 

Spen»er.  Faerie  Qauae\ 

0  piteous  worke  of  mutabilitie ! 

By  which  we  all  are  subject  to  that  cmwe. 
And   death,  instead  of  life,  have  sacked  firom  oar 
nurse.  id. 

After  Solyman  had  looked   upon  the  dead  body, 
and  biUerly  cwrted  the  same,  he  caused  a  great  wei^t 
to  be  tied  onto  it,  and  so  cast  into  the  sea.      Kiuiia. 
The  nntented  woundinp  of  a  father's  earte. 
Pierce  every  sense  about  .thee. 

Shaktpeare.  Kimg  Lemr, 
Merciful  powers ! 
Restrain  in  me  the  amed  thoughts  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose.  Id.  MadtelK 

I  pray  you,  though  you  mock  me,  gentlemen. 
Let  her  not  hurt  me :  I  was  never  cwrtli 

1  have  no  gift  U  all  in  shrewishness^; 
I  am  a  right  maid,  for  my  cowardice  ; 
Let  her  not  strike  me. 

Id.  Midsammer  Ni^'s  Jkmm, 
Then,  noble  partners. 
Touch  you  the  sourest  points  with  sweetest  tenns. 
Nor  curstneu  grow  to  the  matter. 

Id.     AnUn^  and  Geepatn. 
Come,  lady,  while  heaven  lends  ns  gTaoe, 
Let  us  fly  this  cmned  place. 
Lest  the  sorcerer  us  entiee 
With  some  other  new  device.  Jfites. 

The  euner's  punishment  should  fright  the  crnie. 

Dryim. 
I  never  went  from  your  lordship,  bat  with  a  long- 
ing to  return,  or  without  a  hearty  cmroe  to  him  who 
invented  ceremonies,  and  put  me  on  the  necessity  of 
withdrawing.  U, 

What,  yet  again  t  the  third  time  hast  thou  am* 
me? 
Thi"  impreation  was  for  Laius'  death. 
And  thou  bast  wished  me  like  him.    thydemmndLm* 

One  day,  I  think,  in  Paradise  he  lived  ; 
Destined  the  next  his  journey  to  puisne. 
Where  wounding  thorns  and  emmd  thistles  gmr.  PHw. 
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Then  an  very  few  who  caa  bear  to  grow  old  among 
the  cmM$  of  a  whole  people.  '   Burke, 

O  the  supreme  cufM  of  making  three  guineai  do 
the  bttsineu  of  five '  Nof  all  the  labours  of  Hercules ; 
not  all  the  Hebrews'  three  oenturies  of  Egyptian 
bondage,  were  such  an  insuperable  business.     Amu. 

But  days,  like  this,  with  doubting  emud, 

I  will  not  long  endure— 
Am  I  disdained — ^I  know  the.worst. 

And  likewise  know  my  core.  Sheridan. 

But  pause  on*  moment  more,  and  taka 
The  ovrje  of  him  thou  didst  forsake ; 
And  look  once  more  to  heaven,  and  see 
Its  love  for  ever  shut  from  thee, 

Djfnm.  Siege  of  Cermlk, 

CuRSivG  and  Swearing.    See  Swearing. 

CU'RSITOR,  n.  i .  Lat  An  officer  or  clerk 
belonging  to  the  chancery,  that  makes  out  origi' 
nal  writs.  They  are  called  clerks,  of  course,  in 
the  oath  of  the  clerks  of  chancery .  Of  these  there 
are  twenty-four  in  number,  which  have  certain 
shires  allotted  to  each  of  them,  into  which  they 
make  out  such  original  writs  as  are  required. 
Tbey*are  a  corporation  among  themselves.— 
CotDell. 

Then  is  the  recognition  and  value,  signed  with  the 
handwriting  of  that  justice,  carried  by  the  cuniior  in 
Chancery  for  that  shire  where  those  lands  do  lie,  and 
by  him  is  a  writ  of  covenant  thereupon  drawn,  and 
•ingroesed  in  parchment.  Baem, 

CU'RSORY,  adj,   ^     Lat  cunorm.    Cur- 
Cv'rsorary,  01^*.     (sory    signifies,    hasty; 
Cu'rsorily,  a</i;.    | transient;     inattentive; 
Cc'rsoriness,  n.  s.  J  not  stationary.     Curso- 
ranly,  which  seems  of  Shakspeare*s  coinage,  has 
the  same  meaning.    Cursorily  is,  hastily  ;  with- 
out much  heed :  cursoriness,  slight  attention. 
I  have  but  with  a  atnorary  eye 
O'erglanced  the  articles.  Skaktpeare*  Hemry  V, 

Besides  their  cvnorie  men,  as  Gerrard,  &c. 

Proceedingi  agauut  Oamel. 

The  first,  upon  a  eunory  and  superficial  view,  ap- 
peared like  the  head  of  another  man.  Addi$(m, 

This  power,  and  no  other,  Luther  disowns,  as  any 
one  that  views  the  place  but  atnorily  must  needs  see. 

Atterbwy, 

Whoever  takes  a  view  of  this  kingdom  in  a  cmrtory 
manner,  will  imagine  that  he  beholds  a  solid,  com- 
pacted, uniform  system  of  monarchy,  in  which  all 
inferior  jurisdictions  are  but  as  rays  diverging  from 
one  centre.  ,  Burke 


CUHT,  adj. 
Ci;'RTAL,n.  «.&<U(^*. 

Ct/RTLY,  adv. 
Cu'RTAiL,i;.a. 
Curta'iler,  n. ». 
Curta'iling,  n.  s 
Cu'rtail-dog,  n.f. 


^1  Fr.  court;  Ital  and 
Span,  corto ;  Per.  Aor, 
cord;  Welsh,  cor ;  Sw. 
ykort ;  Dan.  hurt ;  Ang.» 
Sax.  sceort ;  Dutch, 
korti ;  Lat.  curius. 
Curt,     curtly ;     short. 


briefly.  To  curtail  is,  to  cut  off ;  to  abbreviate 
it  has  o/'before  the  thing  cut  off.  A  curtail-dog 
is  a  dog  lamed,  or  mutilated  according  to  the 
forest  laws,  whose  tail  is  cut  off,  and  who  is 
therefore  hindered  from  coursing.  Curtal,  as  a 
Doun,  is  a  horse  with  a  docked  tail ;  as  an  ad- 
jective, brief,  or  abridged. 
•  *      I,  that  am  curtaiied  of  all  fair  proportion. 

Deformed,  unfinished,  sent  before  my  time 

Into  this  breathing  world. 

RiekardlJL 


My  shepherd's  pipe  can  sound  no  deal. 
My  wether's  bell  rings  dolefal  knell ; 
My  eurtail-dog,  that  wont  to  have  played. 
Plays  not  at  all,  but  seems  afraid. 

Id,     The  Pamonate  Pilgrim. 

Hold  my  stirrup,  my  one  lacquey,  and  look  w  my 

ewrtal,  the  other.  Bern  /emsom. 

Yet  pursy  Eodis  cheerly  smiling  prayed 
That  my  sharp  words  might  amrtaU  their  vile  trade. 

Satt. 

Neither  are  they  to  be  determined  here  by  essays 

and  cmrtal  aphorisms,  but  by  solid  proo£i  of  Scripture. 

MiUon. 
Cmtig,  succinctly,  and  concisely.  Cfagten, 

Then  why  should  we  oorselvei  tbiidge. 
And  curtail  our  own  privilege  T  Hudibnu. 

Scribblers  send  us  over  their  trash  in  prose  and 
verse,  with  abominable  eurtatHngM  and  quaint  mo- 
dernisms. Swijt, 

This  conduct  of  theirs  served  to  show,  that  the 
Latins  had  not  been  interpolators  of  the  breed,  but 
that  the  Greeks  had  been  antailer*.  Id. 

The  count  assured  the  court,  that  Fact  his  antago- 
nist, had  taken  a  wrong  name,  having  curtailed  it  of 
three  letters ;  for  that  his  name  was  not  Fact,  but 
Faction.  Addison. 

Let  the  rule  be  general ;  let  not  the  spleiMour  of 
one  be  curtailed,  while  that  of  another  is  extended. 


CU'RTAIN,  «.  a.  &  n. ».  )     Fr.  eourtine ;  It. 

Cu'rtain-lecture,  n.».  J  copertino;  Lat.  cor- 
tina.  To  enclose  with  curtains ;  to  conceal  as 
by  curtains.  A  curtain  is  a  cloth  to  be  con- 
tracted or  expanded  at  pleasure,  to  admit  or  ex- 
clude the  lignt  from  a  bed  or  room ;  in  fortifica- 
tion, that  TMit  of  the  rampart  between  two 
bastions.  To  draw  the  curtain  is  either  to 
close  or  unclose  it.  A  curtain-lecture  signifies, 
a  scolding  given  by  a  wife  to  her  husband  when 
they  are  in  bed. 

And  Pandarus,  that  led  her  by  the  lappe. 

Came  nere,  and  gan  in  at  the  eurtein  pike. 

Chaueer,     Troiba  and  Creaeide* 

Now  when  as  darksome  Night  bed  all  displajd 
Her  cole  blacke  eurtein  over  brightest  skye, 

Tho  warlike  youlhes,  «>n  dayntie  couches  layd 
Did  chace  away  sweet  sleepe  from  sluggish  eye. 

Spemer,  Faerie  Queene, 
The  governour,  not  discouraged,  suddenly  of  tim- 
ber and  boards  raised  up  a  curtain  twelve  foot  high,  at 
the  back  of  his  soldiers.  KnoUei. 

Now  o'er  one  half  the  world 
Nature  seems  dead,  end  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtained  sleep.  Shakapeare.     Macbeth. 

Even  so  the  curtain  drawn,  his  eyes  begun 
To  wink,  being  blinded  with  a  greater  light. 

Id.     Rape  of  Luereoe, 
So  soon  as  the  all-c&eering  sun 
Should  in  the  farthest  east  begin  to  draw 
The  ihady  curtain  from  Aurora's  bed. 

Id,     Romeo  and  JuUet, 
What  endless  brawls  by  wives  are  bred  ! 
The  ciir<am4sc<ifrs  makes  a  mournful  bed. 

Drjfden**  Jueenal. 
I  must  draw  a  eurfotn  before  the  work  for  awhile, 
and  keep  your  patience  a  little  in  suspense. 

Buntet  M  'A'heorg. 
But,  in  her  temple's  last  recess  inclosed. 
On  Dulness'lsp  the  anointed  head  reposed  : 
Him  close  she  curtained  round  with  vapours  blue. 
And  soft  besprinkled  with  Cimmerian  dew.    Pope, 
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Id, 


Now  stir  the  fin,  and  doae  the  shutters  fast. 
Let  fall  the  emrtaim,  wheel  the  sofa  round. 
And,  while  the  babbling  and  loud  hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups. 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each, 
Se  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in.        Cowper, 

He  said  ;  and  leading  from  her  ivory  seat 
The  blushing  beauty  to  his  lone  retreat. 
Curtained  with  night  the  couch  imperial  shrouds. 
And  rests  the  crimson  oahions  upon  clouds. 

Curtain,  Curtin,  or  Courtin,  in  fiortifica- 
tioD,  that  part  of  the  wall  that  lies  betweeu  two 
bastions.  It  is  bordered  with  a  parapet,  behind 
which  the  soldiers  stand  to  fire  upon  the  covered 
way  and  inio  the  moat. 

CURTATE  Distance,  n. «.  In  astronomy, 
the  distance  of  a  planet's  plaice  from  the  snn, 
reduced  to  the  ecliptic. 

CURTATION,  n.  $.  From  Lat.  curto,  to  short- 
en. The  interval  between  a  planet^s  distance  fron 
the  sun  and  the  curtate  distance. 

CURTAXEyCi/RTELASSE,  or  Curtelax,ii.  s. 
See  Cvtlass. 

With  eurtaxe  used  Diamond  to  smite. 

Spemor,     Faerie  Queme, 

Curtesy  ob  England,  Jus  Curialitatis  An- 
^«,  in  English  law,  is  where  a  maa  taketh 
a  wife  seised  in  fee-simple,  or  fee-tail  general,  or 
at  heitess  in  special  tail,  and  hath  issue  by  hec, 
male  or  female,  bom  alive,  which  by  any  possi- 
bility may  inherit,  and  the  wife  dies :  the  huB- 
band  in  this  case  holds  the  lands  during  his  life ; 
and  is  called  tenens  per  legem  Anglue,  or  te- 
nant by  the  curtesy  or  England.  This  appears 
to  have  been  also  the  established  law  of  Scot- 
land, where  it  was  called  curialitas.  It  is  like- 
wise used  in  Ireland,  by  virtue  of  an  ordinance 
of  Henry  III. 

CURTEYN,  Cdrtana,  a  name  of  Edward 
tlie  Confessor's  sword,  or  the  first  sword  carried 
before  the  kings  of  England  at  their  coronation: 
the  point  of  which  is  broken  or  taken  off  as  an 
emblem  of  mercy. 

CU'HTTLAGE,  ».  i.  Old  Fr.  courtUage. 
A  garden,  field,  or  piece  of  ground,  in  the  vici- 
nihr  of«  or  belonging  to,  a  messuage. 

CURTIS  (William),  a  late  distinguished  bo- 
tanist, was  born  in  Hampshire  in  1746.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  an  apothecary  of  Alton,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty  became  assistant  to  a  Mr. 
Talwin,  in  Gracechurch  Street,  London,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  busijiess.  His  love  of  botany, 
however,  attracted  him  from  his  professional  du- 
ties, and  he  at  length  gave  up  his  practice  and 
became  a  public  lecturer  on  that  science.  He 
engaged  at  this  time  a  garden  in  Bermondsey, 
which  he  soon  exchanged  for  one  at  Lambeth, 
and  occupied  finally  still  more  extensive  pre- 
mises at  Brompton.  In  1771  he  published,  In- 
structions for  collecting  and  preparing  Insects ; 
and,  in  the  following  year,  a  translation  of  the 
Fuudamenta  Entomologiae  of  Linnaeus,  under  the 
title  of  An  Introduction  to  a  Knowledge  of  In- 
Mcts.  These  publications  procured  him  consi- 
<lezable  notice;  but  in  1777  the  first  number  of 


his  Flora  LoadiaeBsis,  (which  was  oonpleled  b 

six  fiisciculi  of  seven^-twa  plates  each),  and 
shortly  after  his  Botanical  Magazine,  raised  him 
in  the  public  estimation  to  the  first  rank  of  bo- 
tanical authors,  lie  wrote  also  a  History  of  the 
brown-tailed  Moth,  Practical  Observations  on 
the  British  Grasses,  and  some  papers  in  the 
Transactions  in  the  linnaean  Society.  He  died 
the  7th  of  July;  1799.  Since  his  death  hare 
appeared  his  Lectures,  with  coloured  plates. 

CURTIUS  (Marcus),  a  Roman  yontb,  who 
is  said  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the  gods' 
manes,  for  the  safety  of  his  country,  aboot 
A.  A.  C.  360.  A  wide  gap  had  suddenly  opened 
in  the  forum,  and  the  oracle  had  said  tnai  it 
never  would  close  before  Rome  threw  into  it 
whatever  it  had  most  precious.  Curtius  iaime 
diately  perceived  that  no  less  than  a  harnan  n 
crifice  was  reauired.  He  armed  himself,  mmmied 
his  horse,  ana  leaped  into  the  gulf,  wludi  it  ii 
said  instantly  closed  over  his  head. 

Curtius  (Quintus),  a  Latin  historian,  who 
wrote  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  to: 
books,  ot  which  the  two  first  are  not  ezttdl,  but 
are  well  supplied  by  Freinshemios.  When  this 
writer  was  bom,  or  even  when  he  lived,  is  not 
knQwn.  By  his  style  he  is  supposed  to  hawe 
flourished  near  the  Augustan  age  ;  though  seae 
imagine  the  work  of  much  later  dale,  and  that 
the  name  of  Quintus  Curtius  vfrs  fictitiously  pre-' 
fixed.  Cardinal  du  Perron  was  so  great  an  ad- 
mirer of  this  work,  as  to  declare  tint  oae  pap 
of  it  was  worth  thirty  pages  of  TacitnsL 

CU'RTSY.    SeeCouaT. 


To  bend ;  to 
crook.  Any 
^thing  bent,  or 
crooked.  Cun^ 
tion  is  the  act  of 


CURVE,  V.  fl.  ».  »,  &  ady 

Cu'rvated,  adj. 

Cu'rvatiok,  n.s. 

Curva'ture,  n.1. 

Curvilinear,  adj, 

Cu'rvity,  n.  s, 
bending  any  thing ;  of  making  it  curvated ;  of 
giving  it  curvature,  or  curvity  ;  the  stale  of  ben^ 
curved.  Curvilinear  signifies,  consisting  of  a 
crooked  line ;  composed  of  crooked  lines. 

Ai  for  his  seMion,  we  must  not  look  i^Km  it  as  d*> 
termining  any  posture  of  his  body*  cocrespoadiaj «» 
the  curtation  of  our  limfae.  Ptmmm 

And  the  tongue  is  dAwn  back  and  iwniiif.    JBaUv. 

Flaccid  it  was  beyond  the  activity  of  the  maads 

and  emvtUme  of  the  oaciclefl,  to  give4t  a  dve  tawoa. 

U. 

The  joined  ends  of  that  bone  and  the  incus  veoedsac* 
make  a  more  acute  angle  at  that  joint,  and  pw  a 
greater  caroily  to  the  posture  of  the  oerirka.  il, 

It  is  bent  after  the  maimer  of  the  ratrnariaa  nm^ 
by  which  it  obtains  that  emmtm9  that  is  safest  far  the 
included  marrow.  €kt$m» 

The  impulse  continually  draws  the  rJwtial  body 
from  its  rectilinear  motion,  and  forces' it  into  a  cwrw 
linear  orbit ;  so  that  it  must  be  repealed  cmy  miaiiiie 
of  time.  U. 

Unless  an  intriasick  prindpLe  of  gravity  «r  acnc> 
tion  may  make  it  describe  a  tanm  Une  aho«t  ih*  ai* 
tracting  body.  Bwarf. 

And  as  you  lead  it  rannd,  in  attfiBl  amm. 
With  eye  iatentive  i 
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H«bit  or  cqstom,  like  «  complex  mathematical 
scheme,  flow*  from  a  point,  insentibly  becomes  a  line, 
and  unhappily,  (in  that  which  is  evil,)  it  may  become 


In  his  ingenious  work,  entitled  The  Analysis  of 
•  Beauty,  Mr.  Hogarth  belieres  that  the  triansalar  glass, 
which  was  dediated  to  Yenm  in  her  temple  at  Pi^os, 
contained  in  it  a  line  bending  spirally  round  a  cone 
with  a  certain  degree  of  ourvolurv/and  that  this  pyra- 
midal outline  and  serpentine  cires  constitute  the  prin- 
dpTes  of  grace  and  beauty.  *  DorurMi. 

^  CurVe,  in  geometry,  a  line  which,  ranning  on 
continually  in  all  directions,  may  be  cut  by 
one  right  line  in  more  points  tlian  one.  See 
Fluxions. 

CURVET,  V.  n.  )     Ital.  eorvettare.  To  leap ; 
Cu'rvet,  n.  f .     $  to  bound ;  to  prance ;   to 
frisk ;  to  be  licentious.     A  leap ;  a  bound ;  a 
prank. 

Anon  he  rears  uptight,  emvtti  and  leaps,  i 

As  who  should  say,  lo !  thus  my  strength  is  tryed. 

Shaktpeare,     Vemu  and  Adoma 
Cry  hoUa !  to  thy  tongue,  I  pr'ythee,  it  euneta  un 
aeasonably.  Skakgpean.    At  You  Like  It, 

Himself  he  on  an  earwig  set. 
Yet  scarce  he  on  his  back  could  get. 
So  oft  and  high  he  did  emntt. 
Ere  he  himself  could  settle.  Drmrisn. 

Seised  with  unwonted  pain,  surprised  with  fright. 
The  wounded  steed  cwmett  *,  and,  raised  upright. 
Lights  on  his  feet  before :  hit  hoofi  behind 
Spring  up  in  air  aloft,  and  lash  the  wind. 

Drydm't  MmH, 
B^  Agreed.     But  would  you  sell  or  slay  your  horse 
For  bounding  and  flyrmWiiy  in  his  course  Y 
Or  if,  when  ridden  with  a  careless  rein. 
He  breaks  attray,  and  seek  the  distant  plain ; 
No.     His  high  mettle,  under  good  control. 
Gives  him  Olympic  speed,  and  shoots  him  to  the  gbal. 

CcBVBT,  or  CoRYET,  in  the  manege,  an  air  in 
which  the  horse's  legs  are  raised  higher  than 
in  the  demi-volt ;  l^ing  a  kind  of  a  leap  up, 
atod  a  little  forwards,  wherein  the  horse  raises 
both  his  fore-legs  at  once,  equally  advanced, 
(when  he  is  going  straight  forward,  and  not  in  a 
circle),  and  as  his  fore-legs  are  falling  he  imme- 
diately raises 'his  hind-legs,  equally  advanced, 
and  not  one  before  the  other;  so  that  all  his 
lour  legs  are  in  the  air  at  once;  and  as  he  sets 
them  down  he  marks  but  twice  with  them. 

CU'RVLE,  adj.  Lat.  cwndM,  Belonging  to 
magistracy;  magisterial. 

We  that  are  wisely  mounted  higher 
Than  constables  in  cum^s  wit.  Hwiilkn», 

And  Tully's  omnd»  chair,  and  Milton's  golden  lyie. 


Who  deserves  the  civic  wreath , 

Who  to  fill  the  eunfb  chair  T 
Feast  firom  gold,  rich  perfumes  breathe. 

And  all  that  honour  gives,  to  share  ? 
The  brave,  the  brave,  the  patriot  brave. 
Who  arms  his  countxy'g  ri^t*  to  save.     IdfUkg, 

CoRULe  Chair,  in,  Roman  antiquity,  a 
chair  adorned  with  Wory,  wherein  the  magis- 
trates of  Rome  had  a  right  to  sit  and  be  car- 
ried. This  chair  was  fitted  in  a  kind  of  chariot, 
whence  its  name.  The  curules  were  carried  to 
the  senate-homse.  in  this  chair,  as  were  also  those 
who  triumphed,  and  such  as  went  to  administer 
iustice,  &c.  See  £dil«. 
^•^0L.VL 


CuRULESy  the  curule  magistrates,  were  the 
sediles,  the  prstors,  censors,  and  consuls. 

CURZOLa,  an  island  of  Dalmatia,  separated 
from  the  peninsula  of  Sabionella  by  a  narrow 
channel.  It  is  thirty  miles  long  and  eight 
broad ;  having  abundance  of  wood :  besides 
which  it  produces  excellent  wine.  It  contains 
one  ci^y  and  several  villages,  but  is  thinly  in- 
habiteo. 

CuRzoLA,  a  town  on  the  east  end  of  the  above 
island,  is  the  see  of  a.  bishop,  and  residence  of 
the  eovemor.  It  was  at  one  time  well  fortified, 
and  has  a  good  harbour.  In  1507*  the  Turks  at- 
tempted to  take  it,  but  were  repulsed  by  the 
women,  after  the  men  had  fled. 

CUSA  (Nicolas  de),  a  learned  cardinal,  of 
mean  parentage,  so  named  from  Cu.«i,  the  place 
of  his  Dirth.  ,He  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1448; 
and  being  appointed  governor  of  Rome  by  Pope 
Pius  II.  during  his  absence  at  Mantua,  he  was 
tlie  chief  conductor  of  the  war  against  the  Tdrfcs. 
He  founded  a  church,  and  a  good  library  of 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  at  Cusa,  and  left 
many  excellent  works  behind  him,  which  were 
collected  and  published  in  three  volumes  at  Basil 
in  1565.  In  these  he  has  made  no  Scruple  to 
detect  the  traditions  and  sophistries  of  the  Roman 
church. 

CUSCO,  an  ancient  city  and  intendency  of 
Peru,  and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  once  the 
capital  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  In  the  centre 
was  d  large  level  place,  from  which  four  grand 
streets  branched  oat  towards  the  four  quarters  of 
th^  world.  Each  province  of  the  empire  had 
its  peculiar  quarter,  in  which  the  innabitants 
were  obliged  to  reside  during  life,  without  the 
liberty  of  changing.  There  wad  also  a  quarter 
allotted  to  the  descendants  of  the  Incas.  They 
might  preserve  their  distinct  customs,  but  were 
compelled  to  worship  the  sun  in  a  sumptuous 
temple,  the  wails  of  which  were  encrusted  with 
gola  and  silver,  and  adorned  with  figures  and 
idols  of  the  different  nations  subdued  by  the 
Incas.  The  Spaniards  under  Pizarro^  made 
themselves  masters  of  this  city  in  1534,  and  that 
with  a  display  of  their  usual  barbarity.  On  a 
hill  towaros  the  north  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortress 
built  by  the  Incas,  which  had  a  communication, 
by  meaus  of  subterraneous  passages,  with  three 
forts  on  the  walls  of  Cusco.  These  walls,  of  an 
extraordinary  height,  were  of  stone  cemented 
with  astonished  neatness.  The  Spaniards  found 
the  houses  also  built  of  stone,  and  amongst  them 
a  great  number  profusely  ornamented  with  gold 
and  silver.  Cusco  is  at  present  a  large  city :  the 
houses  are  of  stone,  and  covered  with  tiles. 
The  cathedral  is  a  stately  stone  edifice,  and  of 
elegant  and  noble  architecture.  There  are  nine 
pansh  churches,  and  several  convents  and  hos- 
pitals. Cusco  contains  about  14,000  Indians, 
and  16,000  whites.  The  intendency  contains 
225,000  inhabitants,  and  is  fertile  in  grain  and 
fruit;  and  the  air  temperate,  but  cold.  The 
city  is  well  watered  by  the  rivers  Apurimak  and 
Yukai.    It  is  380  miles  E.S.E.  of  Lima. 

CUSCUTA,  in  boUny,  dodder ;  a  genus  of 
the  digynia  order,  and  tetrandria class  of  plants: 
CAL.  quadrifid :  cor.  monopetalous :  caps,  bilo- 
cular ;  species  two,  one  of  which  is  a  native  of 
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Britain,  viz.  C.  europsa,  dodder.  This  is  a  very 
singular  plant,  almost  destitute  of  leaves,  para- 
sitical, creeping,  fixing  itself  to  whatever  is  next 
to  it.  It  decays  at  the  root,  and  afterwards  is 
nourished  by  the  plant  which  supports  it.  Hops, 
flax, 'and  nettles,  are  its  common  support;  but 
principally  the  common  nettle.  Its  blossoms  are 
white. 

CUSH,  the  eldest  son  of  Ham,  and  faXher  of 
Nimrod,  Seba,  Havilah,  Sabtah,  Raamah,  and 
Sabtecha.  Gen.  x.  6—8.  We  know  of  no  other 
person  who,  in  scripture,  is  called  by  this  name, 
but  there  are 'several  countries  called  by  it. 

CusH,  in  ancient  geography,  is  generally 
reckoned  the  same  with  Ethiopia,  and  is  so  trans- 
lated in  the  Vulgate,  Septuagint,  and  other  ver- 
sions, both  ancient  and  modem :  but  there  are 
various  passages  where  this  translation  seems  to 
obscure  the  sense,  as  Gen.  ii.  13. 

Bochart  has  shown  veiy  clearlv  that  there 
was*  a  country  called    '  the  land   of   Cush,' 
in  Arabia  Petrca',  bordering  upon  Egypt;  and 
this  country  extended  itse&  principally  upon 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  and,  at  its  ex- 
tremity, to  the  point  of  this  sea,  inclining  to- 
wards Egypt  and  Palestine. 
'CU'SHION,  n.r.y    Fr.  coussin  ;  Dut.  hmen, 
Cu'sHiONED, o^/.  >A  pillow  for  the  seat;   a 
Cu'sHioNET,  n.  5.  J  soft  pad  placed  upon  a 
diair;  a  part  of  an  electrical  machine.    Seated 
on,  or  supported  by,  cushions.    A  little  cushion. 

He  bracyd  hym  by  the  myddil,  and  preyd  hym  sit 
adoun. 
And  towly  with  mach  woTihipp  dressed  his  ootsAon. 
Chaveer,     Cant.  Tain, 
Call  Claadios,  fnd  some  other  of  my  men ; 
111  have  them  sleep  on  cuahicm  in  my  tent. 

Shaktpeare.     JvHut  Caaar, 
Upon  these  pretty  eu$kumei»  did  lie 
Ten  thousand  beauties. 


But,  ere  they  sat,  officious  Baucis  lays 
Two  cuMoHt  stuffed  with  straw,  the  seat  to  raise ; 
Coarse,  but  the  best  she  had.  Ihr^fden't  Fabie$ 

An  eastern  king  put  a  judge  to  death  for  an  iniqui- 
tous sentence ;  and  ordered  his  hide  to  be  stuffed  into 
a  etuhkn,  and  placed  upon  the  tribunal,  for  the  son  to 
lit  OB.  Swifi, 

Many,  who  are  eiuihioned  upon  thrones,  would  have 
remained  in  obscurity.  BUhgbrakg. 

There  are  two  kindr  of  electric  ether,  which  exist 
either  separately  or  in  combination.  That  which  is 
aeenmulated  on  the  surface  of  smooth  glass,  when  it  is 
rabbcd  with  a  cwftion,  is  here  termed  vitreous  ether. 

Darwm. 
The  Telvet  atdtiom — ^for  a  throne  mote  meet- 
Were  scarlet,  from  whose  glowing  centre  grew 
A  sun  embossed  in  gold,  whose  rays  df  tissue. 
Meridian-like,  were  seen  all  light  to  issue. 

Cushion,  in  epgraving,  is  a  bag  of  leather 
filled  with  sand,  commonly  about  nine  inches 
square,  and  three  or  four  thick,  used  ibr  support- 
VD^  the  plate  to  be  engraved. 

CusHioK,  in  gilding,  is  made  of  leather,  fas- 
tened to  a  square  board,  from  fourteen  inches 
square  to  ten,  with  a  handle.  The  vacuity  be- 
tween the  leather  and  board  is  stufied  with  fine 
tow  or  woo},  so  that  the  outer  surface  may  be 
flat  and  even.    It  is  used  for  receiving  the  leaves 


of  gold  from  the  paper,  in  order  to  its  being  cat 
into  proper  sizes  and  figures.  < 

C  uSP,  n.  s.  Lat.  cu$pu»  A  term  used  to  ex- 
press the  points  or  horns  of  the  moon,  or  odier 
luminary.  i 

CU'SPAT£D,ai^.#     From  LaL  onpii.   A       i 

Cu'spiDATED,  adj.  S  ^ord  expresnig  the 
leaves  of  a  flower  ending  in  a  point.  | 

CU'STARD,  n.  i.    Welsh  ciofterrf.    A  kind 
of  sweetmeat,  made  by  boiling  eggs  with  milkf 
and  sugar  till  the  whole  thickens  into  a  mass.  It 
is  a  food  much  used  in  city  feasts. 

He  crammed  them,  till  their  guts  did  ake. 
With  cawdle,  emtard,  and  plum-cake.  HitlSbnu 

Now'may'rs  and  shrievee  all  hashed  and  satiate 

lay; 

Yet  eat,  in  dreams,  the  ctutard  of  the  day.         P«p». 

CUSPINIAN  (John),  a  German,  bom  at  . 
Sweinfurt,  in  1473.  He  was  first  physician  to 
the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  and  employed  by 
him  in  several  negociations.  He  wrote  in  Latin, 
1.  A  History  of  the  Roman  emperors  from 
Julius  Caesar  to  the  death  of  Maximilian  I. 
Degory  Wheare,  in  his  Methodus  Legends  Uis- 
torise,  calls  this  Luculentum  san^  opns,  and 
omnium  lectione  dignissimum.  2.  A  History 
of  Austria ;  being  a  kind  of  continuation  of  the 
preceding.  3.  A  History  of  the  origin  of  the 
Turks,  and  of  their  cruelties  towards  Chiisdant. 
Gerard  Vossius  praises  Cuspinian  as  magnom 
suo  evo  historis  lumen.  He  died  at  Vienna, 
in  1529. 

CUSTEE,  a  town  of  Bengal,  in -the  diabict 
of  Ranjeshy,  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Corroi  river,  a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  which 
communicates  with  the  Sunderbunds. .  It  is 
navigable  at  all  seasons,  on  which  account  nradi 
.of  the  traffic  from  the  north-west  provinces  pasKS 
by  this  town  during  the  winter  months. 

CU'STODY,  n.  i,  Lat  ctatodia.  Impnson- 
ment ;  restraint  of  liberty ;  care ;  guardianship ; 
charge ;  defence. 

Under  the  etuladjf  and  chaige  of  the  aooa  of  Henri. 
shall  be  the  boards  of  the  tabemade.     JVtaak  iiL  36. 

The  third  hed  of  their  wardrobe  emio^. 
In  which  were  not  rich  tyres  nor  garments  gay» 
Tlta  plwnet  of  Pride,  and  winges  of  Tmnity 

Ft 


We  being  strangers  here,  how  darett  thon  trast 
So  great  a  charge  from  thine  own  emUodjf? 


There  was  prepared  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships  for  the 
autody  of  the  narrow  seas.  Baem. 

The  oonndl  reoMmstranced  unto  queen  Rlisahrth, 
the  conspiracies  against  her  life,  an4  therefore  they 
advised  her,  that  she  shonid  go  less  abroad  weakly 
attended ;  bat  the  qi^n  answered,  she  had  rather  be 
dead  than  in  ciofod^.  M. 

For  ns  enslaved,  is  autodjf  sevcte. 
And  stripes  and  ari>itrary  ponishnKAt 
Inflicted. 


There  is  generfdly  bat  one  coin  stnmpt  npoa  the 
occasion,  which  is  made  a  present  to  the  perton  who 
is  celebrated  on  it :  by  this  means  the  whole  frame  is 
m  his  own  autodjf. 
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Fr.  eouitume. 
To  custom  is, 
to  pay  duty 
at  the  custom- 
house; to  ao- 
^custom.  Cus- 
tom signifies, 
habit;  common 
way  of  acting ; 
practice  of  buy- 
J  ing  from  cer- 


CUSTOM,  V,  a.,  v.  H,,  &  n.  i / 

Cu'STOM ABLE,  OB^, 
Cu'STOM ABLEVESS,  fl.  I. 
Cu'STOM ABLY,  Oth, 
Cu'STOMARILY,  odo, 
Cu'STOMARINESS,  11.  «. 

Cd'stomary,  adj, 

Cu'STOM  ED,  adj. 
Cl/STOHER^  fl.  S. 
Cu'STUMARY,  fl.  «. 
Cu'iftTOM-HOUSE,  fl.  «. 

tain  persons;  application  from  buyers ;  tribute; 
tax  on  goods  exported  or  imported.  In  legal 
parlance,  custom  is  a  law  or  right  not  written, 
which,  being  established  by  long  use,  and  the 
consent  of  our  ancestors,  has  been,  and  is 
daily,  practised.  We  cannot  say,  that  this  or 
that  is  a  custom,  except  we  can  prove  that  it 
hath  continued  so  100  years ;  yet,  because  that 
is  hard  to  prove,  it  is  enough  for  the  proof  of  a 
custom,  if  two  or  more  can  depose  that  they 
heard  their  fathers  say,  that  it  was  a  custom  all 
their  time ;  and  thai  their  fathers  heard  their 
fathers  also  say,  that  it  was  likewise  a  custom 
in  their  time.  If  it  is  to  be  proved  by  re- 
cord, the  continuance  of  100  years  will  serre. 
Custom  is  either  general  or  particular :  general, 
that  which  is  current  through  England ;  particu- 
fatfy  is  that  which  belongs  to  this  or  that  county; 
as  gavelkind  to  Kent,  or  this  or  that  lordship, 
city,  or  town.  Custom  differs  from  prescription ; 
for  custom  is  common  to  more,  and  prescription 
is  particular  to  this  or  that  man;  prescription 
may  be  for' a  &r  shorter  time  than  custom.  Cus- 
tomary, customed,  and  customable,  signify,  ac- 
cording to  established  custom ;  habitual ;  usual. 
Customer  is  one  who  goes  to  a  place  of  sale  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing ;  one  who  habitually 
purchases  from  another ;  in  old  writers,  a  com- 
mon woman ;  a  collector  of  customs ;  but  these 
senses  of  the  word  are  disused.  Customary  is  a 
book,  or  code,  of  laws  and  customs. 

And  the  priest's  euttom  with  the  people  -wm,  that 
wlien  any  man  offered  sacrifice,  the  priett's  servant 
caase,  while  the  fleeh  was  in  seething,  with  a  flesh- 
hook  of  three  teeth  in  his  hands.  1  Sam.  ii. 
▲eeording  to  the  auUm  of  the'prieafc's  office,  his  lot 
was  to  bam  incense  when  he  went  into  the  temple  of 
CLe  Lord.  Jmke  i. 
*    Where  turchbishop  and  arehdiacre 
Ysongin  full  out  the  servise 
A\er  the  autome  and  the  g;aise 
And  faolie  churches'  ordinaonce. 

Chaucer't  JD^eame. 

What  ever  he  hath  of  any  honest  cm^mm. 

Of  her  and  me  that  holds  he  every  whit.  Wyatt, 

For  on  a  bridge  he  euttometh  to  fight. 

Which  is  bat  narrow,  but  exceeding  long 

And  in  the  same  are  many  trapfalis  pight. 

Spemer.     FaerU  Queene. 
Blood  and  destraction  shall  be  so  in  use, 
Vbat  mothers  shall  but  smile  when  they  behold 
Their  infants  quartered  by  the  hands  of  war ; 
All  pity  choaked  with  cMifem  of  fell  ileeds. 

Shaktpean.    MUm  Cmmt. 
Even  now  I  met  him 
With  — ftwy  oompHment,  when  he. 
Wafting  his  eyes  to  the  contrary,  and  falliag 
A  lip  of  much  oontempt,  speeds  from  me. 


Ne  aat'ral  exhalation  in  the  sky. 
No  common  wind,  no  cmAnnmI  event. 
But  they  will  pluck  away  iu  nat'ral  cause. 
And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  signs. 

/d.  Kiang  Jofm, 
I  many  her  I — ^What  a  automerf    Pr'ythee  bear 
some  charity  to  my  wit,  do  not  think  it  so  unwhole- 
some. Id,  Othelb. 

—^  All  the  merchants,  with  other  merehandiiOy 
Are  safe  arrived,  and  have  sent  me  to  know. 
Whether  yourself  will  come  and  auiom  them. 

Jforiow. 
Kingdoms  have  euttomohljf  been  carried  away  by 
right  of  succession^  according  to  proximity  of  blood. 

Magfwardn 

The  residue  of  these  ordinary  finances  be  casual 

or  uncertain,  as  be  the  escheats  and  forfeitures,  the 

cuttoms,  butlerage,  and  imposts.  Bacai^, 

To  call  God  to  witness  truth,  or  a  lye  perhaps,  or 
to  appeal  to  him  on  every  trivial  occasion,  in  common 
discourse,  euttomantjf  without  consideration,  is  one  of 
the  highest  indignities  and  affronts  that  can  be  offered 
him.  Rojf, 

To  a  fond  parent  that  would  not  have  his  child 
corrected  for  a  perverse  trick,  but  excused  it,  saying 
it  was  a  small  matter,  Solon  very  well  replied, '  Ay, 
but  eusfom  is  a  great  one.'  Locke. 

Those  coipmodities  may  he  dispersed,  after  leaving 
paid  the  cmtonu  in  England.  *    TempU. 

We  should  avoid  the  profane  and  irreverent  use 
of  God's  name,  by  cursing,  or  emttommrjf  sifearing : 
and  take  heed  of  the  neglect  of  his  worship,  or  any 
thing  belonging  to  it.  TiUoU&n^ 

A  rice  which  for  its  guilt  may  justify  the  sharpest, 
and  for  its  euitomannem  the  frequentest,  invectives, 
which  can  be  made  against  it. 

Qooernmeni  of  the  Tomgrn* 

You  say  he  is  assiduous  in  his  calling,  and  is  he 
not  grown  rich  by  it  ?  Let  him  have  your  ciutom,  but 
not  your  votes.  Xd^uon. 

Lord  Strut  has  bespoke  his  liveries  at  Lewis  Ba- 
boon's shop  :  Don't  you  see  how  that  old  fox  steals 
away  your  eiutomen,  and  turns  yon  out  of  your  busi* 
nesa  every  day?  AthnihMB^* 

Some  cwtomAouie  officers,  birds  of  passage,  and 
oppressive  thrifty  squires,  are  the  only  thriving  peo- 
ple amongst  us.  Snoifi, 

It' was  drawn  from  the  old  Germanick  or  Gothlck 
euttumaryj  from  the  feudal  institutions,  which  must 
be  considered  as  an  emanation  from  the  cmtiimafy. 

Bmki. 

Who  know'st  man's  frailty  ;  with,  a  favouring  eye. 
And  melting  heart,  behold'st  a  brother's  fall ; 

Who,  unenslwed  by  autom'M  narrow  tie. 
With  manly  freedom  foUow'st  reason's  call. 


The  volume  closed,  the  euttomary  rites 
Of  the  last  meal  commence.     A  Roman  meal.; 
Such  as  the  mistress  -of  the  world  once  found 
Delicious,  when  her  patriots  of  high  note. 
Perhaps  by  moonlight,  at  their  humble  doors. 
And  under  an  old  oak's  domestic  shade. 
Enjoyed,  spare  feast!  a  radish  and  an  egg. 

CoWpOfm 

For  saddle-tree  scarce  reached  had  he. 

His  journey  to  begin. 
When,  turning  round  his  head,  he  saw 

Thne  emitomon  come  in.  Id* 
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People  have  a  ewlom  of  ezcniing  the  enonnidee  of 
their  conduct  by  talking  of  their  paatione,  and  aa  if 
they  were  under  the  control  of  a  blind  necetsity,  and 
sinned  becaose  they  could  not  help  it.      CmiberUmd. 

Bat  on  my  right  hand  and  my  left,  instead 
Of  thee  and  Zames,  and  our  euttomed  meeting, 
"Was  ranged  on  my  left  hand  a  haughty,  dark. 
And  deadly  face. — I  could  not  recognize  it, 
Yel  I  had  seen  it,  though  I  knew  not  where 

Customs,  in  political  economy,  the  duties, 
toll,  tribute,  or  tariff,  payable  to  the  king  upon 
merchandise  exporte4  and  imported,  forming  a 
branch  of  the  perpetual  taxes.    The  considera- 
tion upon  which  this  revenue,  or  the  more 
ancient  part  of  it,  which  arose  only  from  exports, 
was  invested  iu  the  king,  were  said  to  be  two : 
1.  Because  he  gave  the  subject  leave  to  depart 
the  kingdom,  and  to  carry  his  goods  along  with 
him.    2.  Because  the  king  was  bound  of  com- 
mon right  to  maintain  and  keep  up  the  Iports 
and  havens,  and  t6  protect  the  merchant  from 
pirates.    Some  have  imagined  they  are  called 
with  us  customs,  because  Uiey  were  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  king  by  immemorial  usage  and  the 
common  law,  and  not  granted  by  any  statute; 
but  Sir  Edward  Coke  has  clearly  shown,  that 
the  king's  first  claim*  to  them  way  by  grant  of 
parliament,  3  £dw.  I.    And  indeed  this  is  in 
express  words  confessed  by  statute  25  Edw.  I. 
c.  7,  wherein  the  king  promised  to  take  no  cus- 
tom from  merchants,  without  the  common  assent 
of  the  realm,  '  saving  to  us  and  our  heirs  the 
customs  on  wool,  skins,  and  leather,  formerly 
granted  to  us  by  the  commonalty  aforesaid.' 
These  were  formerly  called  hereditary  customs 
of  the  crown ;  and  were  due  on  the  exportation 
only  of  the  above  three  commodities,  and  none 
other :  which  were  styled  the  staple  commodities 
of  the  kingdom,  because  they  were  obliged  to  be 
brought  to  those  ports  where  the  king's  staple 
was  established,  in  order  to  be  there  first  rated 
and  then  exported.    In  the  barbarous  Latin  of 
our  ancient  records,  they  were  denominated 
custuma,  an  appellation  which  seems  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  French  word  coustume,  or  coutume, 
which  signifies  toll  or  tribute,  and  owes  its  own 
etymology  to  the  word  const,  which  signifies 
price,  charge,  or  as  we  have  adopted  it  in  Eng- 
lish, cost;    ifot  consuetudines,    which  is  the 
language  of  our  law  whenever  it  means  merely 
usages.     The  duties  on  wool,  sheep-skins,  or 
wool-fells,  and  leather,  exported,  were  called 
custuma,  antiqua  sive  magna :  and  were  payable 
by  every  merchant,  as  well  native*  as  stranger; 
with  this  difference,  that  merchant  strangers  paid 
an  additional  toll,  viz.  half  as  much  again  as 
was  paid  by  natives.     The  custuma  parva  et 
nova  were  an  impost  of  three-pence  in  the  pound 
due  from  merchant  strangers  only,  ibr  all  com- 
modities as  well  imported  as  exported;  which 
was  usually  called^e  alien's  duty,  and  was  first 
granted  in  31st  Edw.  I.     But  these  ancient 
hereditary  customs,  especially  those  on  wool  and 
wool-fellsy  were  of  little  account,  when  the  nation 
became  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  a  home 


mannfitctnie,  and  prabibited  the  cxpottnion  of 
wool  by  statute  11  Edw.  III.  c.  1.    Other  cus- 
toms payable  upon  exports  and  imports  were 
distinguished  into  subsioies,  tonnage,  poundage, 
and  other  imposts.    Subsidies  were  sndi  as  were 
imposed  by  parliament  upon  any  of  the  staple 
commodities  before  mentioned,  over  and  above 
the  custuma  antiqua  et  magna;  tonnage  was  a 
duty  upon  all  wine4  imported,  over  and  above 
the  piisage  and  butlerage  aforesaid :   poundage 
was  a  duty  imposed  ad  valorem,  at  the  rate  of 
twelve-pence  in  the  pound,  on  all  other  merchan- 
dise whatsoever:   and  the  other  imposts  were 
such  as  were  occasionally  laid  on  by  parliament, 
as  circumstances  and   times  required.     These 
distinctions  are  now  in  a  manner  forgotten,  ex- 
cept by  the  officers  immediately  concerned  in  * 
this  department :  their  produce  being  in  effect 
all  blended  together,  under  *  the  one  denomina- 
tion of  the  customs.     By  these  we  undetsiand, 
at  present,  a  duty  or  subsidy  paid  by  the  mer- 
chant at  the  quay  upon  all  imported  as  well  as 
exported  commodities,  by  authority  of  parlia- 
ment ;  unless  where,  for  particular  national  rea- 
sons, certain  rewaads,  bounties,  or  drawbacks, 
are  allowed  for  particular  exports  or  imports. 
But  few  commodities  pay  a  duty  upon  exporta- 
tion :  where  a  duty  is  not  specified  in  the  tables, 
and  the  exportation  is  not  prohibited,  all  articles 
may  be  exported  without  piayment  of  doty,  pro- 
vided they  are  regularly  entered  and  shipped ; 
but  on  fiulure  thereof,  they  are  subject  to  a  duty 
ad  valorem.    To  prevent  frauds  in  the  represen. 
tation  of  the  value,  a  simple  and  equitable  re- 
gulation is  made,  viz.  tlie  proprietor  shall  him- 
self declare  the  value ;  and  if  this  should  appear 
not  to  be  a  fair  and  true  estimate,  the  goods  may  be 
seized  by  the  proper  officer,  and  four  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  customs  [may  direct  that  the 
owner  shall  be  paid  the  price,  which  he  himself 
fixed  upon  them,  with  an  advance  of  £lO  per  cent. 
besides  all  the  duty  which  he  may  have  paid. 
They  may  then  order  the  goods  to  be  publicly 
sold,  and  if  they  raise  any  sum  beyond  what  was 
paid  to  the  owner,  and  the  subsequent  expenses, 
one-half  of  the  overplus  shall  be  paid  to  the 
officer  who  made  the  seizure,  and  the  other  half 
to  the  public  revenue. 

By  27  Geo.  III.c.  13,  called  the  consolidaftioa 
act,  all  the  former  statutes  imposing  dnti^  of 
customs  and  excise  were  repealed  with  regard  to 
the  quantum  of  the  duty ;  and  the  two  fbnser  • 
books  of  rates  were  declared  to  be  of  no  avail  for 
the  future ;  but  all  the  former  duties  were  con- 
solidated, and  were  ordered  to  be  paid  according 
to  a  new  book  of  rates  annexed  to  that  statute. 
The  like  plan  has  been  followed  in  subsequent 
acts,  as  43  Geo.  III.  c.  68, 49  Geo.  III.  c.  98,  and 
particularly  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  HI,  which  contains 
the  duties  now  in  force.  These  are  so  important 
to  the  merchant  and  general  trader,  and  bear 
so  directly  on  the  price  of  the  numerous  cont- 
modities  specified,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
that  we  have  conceived  a  complete  table  oC  the 
imports,  exports,  and  coast  imports  of  diis  de- 
scription, would  be  acceptable  to  a  lu\ge  majority 
of  our  readers. 
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TABLE  I.— DUTI^  OF  CUSTOMS,  INWARDS. 

A  Table  of  the  Duties  cf  Customs  payable*  oa  Goods,  Wares,  and  Merchandise  mported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Foreign  Parts,  and  of  the  Drawbacks  to  be  allowed  on  the 
.Exportation  of  such  Gdods,  Wares, and  Merchandise. 


INWARDS.  Duty. 

£.  •  f .    d. 
Acacia,  per  lb.  .020 

Drawback  0    14 
Acetous  Acid.    See  Vinegar. 
Acorns.    See  Seed. 

Acorus,  the  lb.  0    0  10 

Drawback  0    0    6 
Adiaodium,  the  lb.  .008 

Drawback    0    0    5 
Agaric,  the  cwt.      •  .    1  18    0 

Agates  or  cornelians,  set,  for  every 

£100  value  .  20    0    0 

-  not  set,  for  every  £100  value  10    0    0 


-beads.    See  Beads. 


Alkali,  not  being  barilla,  viz.  any 
artiq^e  containing  soda  or  mine- 
ral alkali,  whereof  mineral  alkali 
i«  the  most  valuable  part,  (such 
alkali  not  being  otherwise  charg- 
ed with  duty,  if  not  containing 
a  greater  proportion  of  such  al- 
kali, than  20  per  cent,  the 
cwt.  0  11     4 

Drawback    0    5    8 

•^ Ditto,if  containing  more  than 

20  per  cent,  and  not  exceed- 
ing 25  per  cent,  of  such 
alkali,  the  cwt.      .  .    0  15    0 

Drawback    0    7    6 

Ditto,'  if  containing  more 

than   25    per   cent,  and 
not  exceeding  30  per  cent, 
of  such  alVali,  the  cwt.    0  18    4 
Drawback    0    9    2 
— — ^—  Ditto,  if  containing  more 
than   30   per    cent,    and 
not  exceeding  40  per  cent, 
of  such  alkali,  the  cwt.-    .13    4 
Drawback    0  11    8 
*  Ditto,  if  containing   more 

than  40  per  cent,  of  such 
alkali,  the  cwt.  .    1  10    0 

Drawback  0  15  0 
Alkanet  root,  the  lb.  .    0    0  10 

Drawback  0  0  6 
Alkermes,  confection  of,  the  oz.  .018 
Almond  paste,  for  every  £100  value  60  0  0 
Almonds,  bitter,  the  cwt.    .  .1118 

Drawback     18    0 

bitter,  the  produce  of  any 

*     British  possession,  the  cwt.      .    0  15  10 
Drawback    0  14    0 

• —  Jordan,  the  cwt.  ,    4  15    0 

Drawback    4    4    0 

Jordan,  the  produce  of 

any    British    possession,    the 
cwt  .276 

Drawback  2  2  0 
— —  of    any  other    sort,   the 

cwt  .276 

Drawback    2    2    0 


INWARDS.      , 

Duty. 

£    1. 

d. 

Aloes,  hepatica  or  Barbadoes  aloes. 

the  lb. 

0    1 

3 

Drawback 

0    0 

10 

sdtotorina,  the  lb. 

0    2 

6 

Drawback 

0    1 

8 

T\I*««.       aU<.      __^J..^^      ^e      *U-. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 

imported      direct     from 

thence,  the  lb. 

0    0 

3 

Drawback 

0    0 

2 

of  any  other  sort,  the  lb. 

0    0 

9 

Drawback 

0    0 

6 

Alum,  the  cwt. 

0  17 

6 

Roch,  the  cwt. 

0  11 

8 

Amber,  beads.    See  Beads. 

—  rough,  the  lb. 

0    1 

8 

Drawback 

0     1 

1 

0  12 
0     2 

0 
0 

Ambergris,  the  produce  of  British 
fishing,  the  oz. 

fishing  the  oz. 

0    5 

0 

Ambra  Uquida,  the  lb. 

0     3 

4 

Anacardium.    See  Cashew  Nuts. 

Anchovies,  the  lb. 

0     1 

0 

Angelica,  the  lb.                 .            . 

0    0  10 

Drawback 

0    0 

6 

Annotto  or  Rocou,  flag,  the  lb. 

0    0 

5 

sort,  not  here  described,  the  lb. 

0     1 

0 

Antimony,  crude',  the  cwt. 

0  15 

0 

cwt. 

2    0 

0 

Apples,  the  bushel 

0    4 

0 

0    7 
0  14 

0 

Aquafortis,  the  cwt           #. 

3 

Arangoes,  for  every  £l00  value 

20    0  . 

0 

Archelia.    See  Orchal. 

Argol,  the  cwt 

0     2 

0 

—  the  produce  of  and  imported 

from  any  British  possession,  the 

cwt 

0     1 

0 

Aristolochia,  the  lb. 

0     0 

10 

Drawback 

0    0 

6 

Arquebusade  water.    See  Spirits. 
Arrow  root  or  powder,  the  Id. 

0     0 

2. 

the  produce  of  any  Bri- 

tish  possession,  the  lb. 
Arsenic,  white,  the  cwt. 

of  any  other  sort,  the  cwt. 


Drawback 


Asafoetida,  the  lb. 

Asarum  root,  the  lb. 

Drawback 
Ashes,  pearl  and  pot,  the  cwt 

Ditto,  the  produce  of  and 

imported  direct  from  any  Bri- 
tish possession 

soap  and  wood,  the  cwt. 


1 
3 
8 
10 
6 
8 
5 
0 


Free. 
0    1    8 
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Ashes,  not  otherwise  described,  for 
erery  £lOO  value 

Asphaltnin,  the  lb. 

Drawback 

— — —  the  produce  of  and  im- 
ported from  any  British  pos- 
session, Ihe  lb. 

Asses,  each 

Auripigmentum.    See  Orpiment. 

-Bacon,  the  cwt. 
Balaustia,  the  lb. 
Balsam,  Canada,  the  lb. 

Drawback 

Copaiba  or  Capivi,  the  lb. 

Drawback 

Riga,  the  lb. 

and  further  as  Foreign 
spirits,  for  every  gallon 

balm  of  Gilead,  balsam  of 


Duty. 


20 
0 
0 


Peru,  of  Tolu,  and  all  balsams 
not  otherwise  described,  the  lb. 
Bandsthng  twist,  the  dozen  knots, 
each  knot  containing  32  yards. 
Barilla,  if  not  containing  a  greater 
proportion  of  mineral  al- 
kali than  20  per  cent,  to 
the  6th  of  January,  1829, 
the  ton     .     •       .     * 
Ditto,  from  the  5th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1829,  to  the  6th  of 
January,  1830,  the  ton      . 
—Ditto,  from  apd  after  the  5th 
of  January,  1830,  the  ton 

■  if  containing  more  than  20 

per  cent   and    not  more 
than  25  per  cent,  of  mineral 
alkali,tothe  6th  of  January, 
1829,  the  ton 
Ditto,  from  the  5th  of  January, 

1829,  to  the  6th  of  January, 

1830,  the  ton 

■  Ditto,  from  and  after  the  5th 
January,  1830,  the  ton     . 

— ; if  containing  more  than  25 

per  cent,  and  not  more 
than  30  per  cent,  of  mineral 
alkali,  to  the  6th  January, 
1829,  the  ton 

Ditto,  from  the  5th  January, 

1829,  to  the  6th  January, 

1830,  the  ton 

Ditto,  from  and  after  the  5th 

January,  1836,  the  ton 

■  if  containing  more  than  30 

per  cent,   and   not  more 
than  40  per  cent,  of  mineral 
alkali,  to  the  6th  January, 
1829,  the  ton 
—Ditto,  from  the  5th  January, 

1829,  to  the  6th  January, 

1830,  the  ton 

— Citto,  from  and  after  the  5th 
January,  1830,  the  ton 

— —  if  contaming  more  than  40 
per  cent,  of  mineral  alkali, 
to  the  6th  January,  1829, 
the  ton   . 


8    0 

0  10 

1  3 

0  10 

2  0 

1  4 
1     0 


1  10  0 

0     4  6 

0    5  0 

8  10  0 
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5  0  0 

11     5  0 
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6  12  0 

14  10  ■  0 

11     0  0 

8  10  0 

18  10  0 

14    0  0 

11     0  0 

22     6  8 


INWARDS.  -  D^. 

£.    «.     4, 

-Ditto,  from  the  6th  January, 

1829,  to  the  6th  Janoaiy, 

1830,  the  ton        .  .17    0    0 
-Ditto,  from  and  after  the  5tb 

January,  1830,  the  ton 


Bark,  Angustura,  the  lb. 


See 


Drawback 
Eleutheria 


13 
0 
0 


—  Ckscarilla. 
bark,  in  Bark. 

Cinchona.   See  Peruvian  baik, 

in  Bark. 

clove,  the  lb. 

Drawback 

coik  tree.    See  Oak  bark,  in 

Bark. 

eleutheria,  or  cascarilla,  the 

lb.       . 

Drawback 

guaiacum,  the  cwt 

Drawback 

Jesuits.     See  Peruvian  bark, 

in  Bark. 

oak,  the  cwt. 

solid  vegetable  extracts  from 

oak.     See  Eitract 

black  oak,  or  quercitron,  for 

dyeing,  imported  from  any 
country  not  in  Europe,  tfate 
cwt. 

Ditto,  otherwise  imported,  for 

every  £100  value 

—  Peruvian  or  Jesuits',  the  lb.  . 

Drawback 
— extract  or  prepara- 
tion of.    See  Extract 

^ red  mangrove  the  cwt 

• — ^  sassafras,  the  lb. 

Drawback 

Simarouba,  the  lb. 

Drawback 

winter's,  the  lb. 

Drawback 

wibtePs,  the  produce  of  any 

British  possession,  the  lb. 

Drawbadc 

not  otherwise  described,  being 

for  the  use  of  dyers  or  tanners, 
for  every  £100  value 
«-^  the   produce  of   any  British 
possession,  for  every  £100 
value 

not  particularly  described,  or 

otherwise   charged  with  duty 
whether  pulverised  or  not,  the 

lb 

Bar  wood,  the  ton 
Basket  rods,  the  bundle  not  exceed- 
ing tliree  feet  in  drcumference 
at  the  band     . 
Baskets,  for  every  £lOO  value 
Bast  ropes,  the  cwt. 
Bast  or  straw  hats  or  bonnets.    See 
HaU. 

platting,  or  other  bast 

or  straw,  for  making  hats  or 
bonnets.    See  Platting. 
Bdellium,  the  lb. 


20 
O 
0 


Drawback    0 
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Beads,  amber,  the  lb. 

arango,  for  every  £100  value 

coral,  the  lb. 

crystal,  the  1000. 

jet,  the  lb.  '      .  : 

■■  not  otherwise  described,  for 

•every  £l00  value 
Beans,  kidney,  or  French  beans, 

the  bushel 
Beef  wood,    unmanufactured,  im- 
.    ported  from  New  South  Wales, 

the  ton  ... 

Beer,  mum,  the  barrel,  containing 

32>gallons 

spruce  beer,  ditto 

or   al^  of    all    other    sorts, 

ditto 
Benjamin,  or  benzoin,  the  lb.. 

Drawback 
Berries,  bay,  the  cwt, 

■      juniper,  the  cwt. 
■  yellow,for  dyers*  use,  the  cwL 
— —  ibr  dyers'  use,  not  otherwise 

described,  the  cwt. 

pot  for  4yera'  use,  not  other- 


Duty. 

£.  #.  d. 
0  12    0 

20  0  0 
0.15  lO 
18  6 
0     3     2 

30     0   '0 

0    0  10 


0    5   .0 

3     1     1 
3     6     0 


2  13  0 

0     2  0 
0     14 

0  11  1 

0*11  1 

0  14  0 

0  12  0. 


wise  described  for  every  £100 
value 
Bezoar  stones,  the  oz. 
Birds,  viz.  singing  birds,  the  dozen. 
Bitumen  judaicum,  the  lb. 

Drawback 
Blacking,  the  cwt. 
Bladders,  the  dozen 
Blubber.    See  Train  Oil,  in  Oil. 
Bole,  Armenic  or  Armenian  bole,  the 
cwt. 

Drawback 
Bones  of  cattl^,  animals,  or  fish,  ex- 
cept whale  fins,  for  every  £lOO 
value 
Bonnets.    See  Hats. 
Books,  printed  prior  to  1801,  bound 
or  unbouna,  the  cwt. 

printed  in   or   since   1801, 

bound  or  unbound,  the  cwt.    . 
JVo/e.— For  books  prohibited  to 
be  imported,  see  tne  act  for  the 
regulation  of  the  customs,  and 
acts  for  securing  copyrights. 
Boracic  acid,  the  lb. 
Borax  or  tiqcal,  refined,  the  lb. 

— • unrefined,  the  lb. 

liotargo,  the  lb. 

Bottles  of  earth  or  stone,  ^^mpty, 
the  dozen 
■  Ditto,  further,  full  or  empty, 

for  every  cwt. 

of  glass  covered  with  wicker 

12  quarts  content. 

Ditto,    further,   for    every 

cwt. 

of  green  or  common  glass, 

not  less  than  one  pint  con- 
tent, and  not  being  phials, 
-  -  Ditto,  full,  the  dozen  quarts 
content 
Ditto,  empty,  the  dozen 
quart»  content 


0  0 

2  6 

8  0 

0  10 

0  6 

3  12  0 

0    0  6 


0    8    0 
0    5    4 


10    0 

10     0 
5    0    0 


0  0     4 

0  0    6 

0  0     3 

0  10 

0  3     2 
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12     0 

4  0    0 
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Bottles,  of  glass,  not  otherwise  de- 
scribed, for    eve^r  £100 
.  value 

Ditto,    further,    for    every 

cwt. 
Note. — ^Flasks.in  which  wine  or 
oil  u  imported,  are  duty  free. 
Boxes  of  all  sorts,  for  every  £iOO 

value 
Box  wood,  the  produce  of  and  im- 
ported from  any  British  posses- 
sion, the  ton 

of  any  other  place,  or  if 


otherwise  imported,  the  ton. 

Brass,  manufactures  of,  not  other- 
wise described,  for  every  £lOO 
value 

powder  of,  for  japanning,  the 

lb.       .... 

—  wire.    See  Wire. 

Brasil  wood,  not  otherwise  described, 
the  ton  ... 

Braziletto,  or  Jamaica  wood,  the  ton. 

Bricks  or  clinkers,  the  1000 

Brimstone,  rough,  the  cw(. 

i refined,  the  cwt.  . 

in  flour,  the  cwt. 


Bristles,  dressed,  the  dozen  lbs. 
—  rough,    or    undressed,   the 

dozen  lbs. 
Brocade  of  gold  or  silver  for  every 

£100  value 
of  silk.    See  Silk  manu&c- 


743. 

Dvty. 
.  £.    f.    d. 


25    0  0 

4    0  0 

20     0  0 

1  13  4 

7  18  6 

30    0  0 

0     2  6 


5    0  0 

0  16  8 

1  2  6 
0  0  6 
0  6  0 
0  9  9 
0  12  0 

0     3  7 

30     0  0 


1     e    0 


tu^s 
Bronze,  all  works  of  art  made  of 

Bronze,  the  cwt. 
powder,    for    every  £lOO. 

value   .  .  .  .  25    0    0 

Buck  wheat,  the  quarter  .    O'  14    0 

Bugles  of  all  sorts,  the  lb.   .  .040 

Bullion  and  foreign  coin,  of   gold 

or    silver,  and  ore  of  gold  or 

silver,  or  of  which   the  major 

Sart  in  value  is  gold  or  silver, 
uty  free 
Bulrushes,  the  load  containing  63 
bundles  .  .  . 

Burrachas.    See  Caoutchouc. 
Burrs  for  mill  stones.    See  Stones. 
Butter,  the  cwt. 
Buttons,  for  every  £lOO  value 

Cables,  tarred  or  untarred,  in  use  or 

otherwise,  the  cwt 
Calaminaris  lapis.    See  Lapis. ' 
Calamus  aromaticus,  the  lb.  .00  10 

Drawback    0    0    6 
Calves  velves,  the  cwt.  .0116 

Cambogium.    See  Gamboge. 
Qambrics.    See  Linen. 
Camomile  flowers,  the  lb.    .  .006 

Drawback    0    0    4 
Camphor,  refined,  the  lb.    .  .    0    0  10 

unrefined,  the  lb.  .005 

Camwood,  the  ton  .    0  15    0 

Cancrorum  oculi,  the  lb.      .  .013 

Drawback    0    0  Id 
Candles,  spermaceti,  the  lb.  .026 
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Candles,  tallow,  the  cwt.     . 

— ^^—  wax,  the  lb. 

Candlewick,  the  cwt. 

CaDella  alba,  the  lb. 

Drawback 

Canes,  bamboo,  the  1000    .    * 

— —  rattans,  not  ground,  the  1000, 

reed  canes,  3ie  1000 

-. walking    canes     or    sficks, 

mounted,  painted,  or  otherwise 
ornamented,  for  every  £100 
value   .... 

Whangees,  Jumboo,  nound 

rattans,  dragon's  blood,  and 
other  walking  canes  or  sticks, 
the  1000         .  . 

Cantharides,  the  lb.  . 

Drawback 

Caoutchouc,  or  elastic  gum,  the  lb. 

Capers,  the  lb.        . 

Capita  papaverum,  the  1000    . 

Drawback 

Capsicum.    See  Pepper. 

Cardamoms,  the  lb. 

*      Drawback 

■  extract  or  prepara\ion 

of.    See  Extract. 

Cards,  playing,  the  dozen  packs     . 

Cariophillorum  cortex.  See  Clove 
bark,  in  Bark. 

— ■ oleum.     See  Oil  of 

Cloves. 

Carmine,  the  oz.      . 

Carrabe.    See  Succinum. 

Carriages  of  all  sorts,  for  every  £lOO 
value   .... 

Casks,  empty,  for  every  £100  value. 

Cassia,  buds,  the  lb. 

fistula,  the  lb. 

Drawback 

lienea,  the  lb. 

C  iS  or,  me  lb.         . 

Drawback 

Casts  of  busts,  statues,  or  figures, 
tlie  cwt. 

Catechu.    See  Terra  Japonica. 

Catlings,  harpstrings,  or  lutestrings, 
the  gross  of  12  dozen  knots 

Caviare,  the  cwt.     . 

Cedar  wood,  the  ton 

the  produce  of,  and  im- 
ported from  any  British  pos- 
session (except  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope),  the  ton    . 

•  the  produce  of  the  Cape 


Daty. 

£.    8,  d, 

3  3  4 
0     2  6 

4  8  8 
0    0  8 

0  0  5 

1  14  0 
1  0  0 
16  6 


30    0     0 


30 
50 
0 
0 
0 
0 


of  Good  liope,  and  imported 
direct  from  thence,  the  ton 

Chalk,  prepared  or  otherwise  manu- 
factured, and  not  otherwise  de- 
scribed, for  every  £lOO  value  . 
'  unmanufactured,  and  not 
otherwise  described,  for  every 
£100  value 

Cbaru.    See  Maps. 

Cheese,  the  cwt.      . 

Cherries,  the  cvrt.    . 

Cherries,  dried  the  lb. 


4    0    0 
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Chillies.    See  Pepper. 

China  root,  the  lb. 

*  Drawback 

China  or  Porcelain  ware  plain,  for 
every  £l00  value 

— r—  gilt,  or  ornamented  for  every 
£100  value      . 

Chip,  manufactures  of,  to  make  hats 
or  bonnets.    See  Platting. 

Chocolate  and  cocoa  paste,  the  pro- 
duce of  and  imported  from  any 
*   British  possession,  the  lb. 

the  pro- 

I        duce  of  any  other  place,  or  if 
otherwise  imported,  the  lb. 

Cider,  the  ton 

Cinders,  the  ton      . 

Cinnabaris  nativa,  the  lb.     . 

Drawback 

Cinnamon,  the  lb.  . 

Drawback 

the  produce  of  and  im- 

pocted  from  any  British  pofr- 
bession,  the  lb. 

Drawback 

Citrate  of  lime,  the  lb. 

Citron,  preserved  with  salt,  for  every 
£100  value 

preserved  with  sugar.      See 

Succades. 

Citron  water.    See  Spirits. 

Civet,  the  oz. 

Clinkers.    See  Bricks. 

Clocks,  for  every  £100  value 

Cloves,  th^  lb. 

Drawback 

the  produce  of  and  imported 

from  any  British  possession  the 
lb.       .  .  . 

Drawback 

Coals,  the  ton         . 

Cobalt,  the  lb. 

Cocculus  Indicus,  the  lb.    . 

extract  or  prepa- 
ration of.    See  Extract 

Cochineal,  the  lb.    . 

dust,  the  lb. 

the  produce  of  any  British 


D«sj« 


0 
0 


3 

10 


15     0    0 
30     0*    0 


0     19 


possession,  the  lb. 

Ditto  dust  the  lb. 


O     4 

21  10 

2    0 
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Cocoa  nuts,  the  produce  of  any 
British  possession  in  America, 
the  lb. 

■  the  produce    of  any 

British  possession  within  the 
limits  of  the  East  India  C<wi- 
pany's  Charter,  the  lb. 

-  the  produce   of  any 


25 
O 
O 


O 
O 
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0 
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0 
0 

0 
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other  place,  the  lb. 
Cocoa* nut  husks,  or   cocoa  shells, 

the  lb 

Cocoa  paste.    See  Chocolate. 
Cocus  wood,  the  produce  of  any 

British  possession,  the  ton 
Codilla.    See  Flax. 
Coffee,  the  produce  of  any  British 

possession  in  America,  the  lb. 
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Coffee,  the  produce  of  any  British 

possession  within  the  limits  of 

the    East     India    Company's 

charter,  the  lb. 
-  ■  the  produce  of  any  other 

place,  the  lb.   . 
Coin  of  copper.    See  Copper. 
Coker  or  cocoa  nuts.    See  Nikts. 
Coloquintida,  or  colocynth,  the  lb. 
Drawback 
Columba  root,  the  lb. 

Drawback 
'  Comfits,  the  lb. 
Copper  ore,  the  cwt. 
old,  fit  only  to  be  remanuiacs 

tured,  the  cwt. 
in  plates  ai^d  copper  coin, 

the  cwt.     .      . 
unwrought,  in  bricks^  or  pigs, 

rose  copper,  and  cast  copper,  die 

cwt. 
•  in  part  wrought    viz.  bars. 


Duty. 

£.    1. 

d. 

0    0 

9 

0     1 

3 

0     1 
0     1 
0    2 
0    1 
0     2 

0  n 

8 

1 
0 
4 
6 
0 

rods,  or  ingots,  hammered  or 
raised,  the  cwt. 
—  wire.    See  Wire. 

manu&ctures  of  copper  not 


0  15  0 

1  10  0 

17  0 

1  15  0 

38    0  0 

0    1  0 

0    9  3 

0  15  0 

0  9  2 

1  11  3 


otherwise  described,  and  copper 
plates  engraved,  for  eyery  JtlOO 
value    .... 

the  produce  of  any  British 

possession  within  the  limits  of 
the  East  India  Company's  char- 
ter, viz.  ore  the  cwt.     . 
Ditto  old,  fit  only  to  be  re- 
manufactured,  the  cwt.    . 

Ditto  in  plates  and  coins,  the 

cwt. 

t)itto  unwrought,  in  bricks 

or  pigs,  rose  copper,  and 
all  cast  copper,  the    cwt. 
■Ditto  in  part  wrought,  viz. 
bars,    rods,     or     ingots, 
hammered  or  raised,  the 
cwt. 
Ditto  manufisu^res  of  cop- 
per,not  otherwise  described 
and     copper     plates    en- 
graved,   for    every    £100 
value 
Copperas,  blue,  the  cwt. 

green,  the  cwt.     . 

white,  the  cwt 

Coral,  beads.    See  Beads. 

in  fragments,  the  lb. 

whole,  polished  the  \\>. 

Ditto  unpolished,  the  lb. 

.Ditto,  ditto  of  British  fishing 

or  taking  the  lb.'   . 
Cordage  tarred  or  untarred,  whether 
in  use  or  otherwise  (standing 
or  running  rigging  in  use  ex- 
'  cepted),  the  cwt. 
Cordial  waters.    See  Spirits. 
Cork,  tiie  cwt. 
Corks  ready  made,  the  lb. 
Com.    See  Act  3.  Geo.  IV.  c.  60. 
Corou  Cervi  Calcinatnro,  the  11».      .008 
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Costus^  the  lb.        . 

Drawback 
Cotton,  manufactures  of,  for  every 
£100  value 

Ditto,  and  further,  if  printed, 

for  every  square  yard 
wool,    or  waste  of  cotton 


wool.    See  Wool. 
Couhage,  or  cowitch,  the  lb. 

Drawback 
Cowries,  for  every  £lOO«value 
Cranberries,  the  gallon 
Crayons,  for  every  £100  value 
Cream  of  tartar,  the  cwt.    . 
Crystal,  beads.    See  Beads. 

"  rough,  for  every  £100  value. 

cut,  or  in  any  way  manufac- 


tured, for  every  £l00  value 
Cubebs,  the  lb. 
Cucumbers,  pickled,  including  the 

vinegar  tne  gallon 

preserved    in    salt    and 


Duty 

£. 

f. 

d. 
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country,  or 


if  otherwise   im- 


ported, the  ton 
— —  green,  the  produce  of  and 
imported  from  any  British  pos- 
session, the  ton 


water,  for  every  £100  value 
Culm,  the  ton 
Currants,  the  cwt 

Drawback 
Cuttle  shells,  the  1090  .    0  12    6 

Damask  tabling,  towelling,  or  nap- 
kinning.    See  Linen. 

Dates,  the  cwt  .4 

Drawback    4 

Derelict.  Foreign  liquors,  derelict, 
jetsam,  flotsam,  lagan,  or 
wreck,  brought  or  coming  into 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  are 
subject  to  the  same  duties,  and 
entitled  to  the  same  drawbacks, 
as  liouors  of  the  like  kind  re- 
gularly imported. 

Diagrydium.    See  Scammony. 

Diaper  tabling,  towelling,  or  nap- 
kinning.    See  Dnen. 

Dice,  the  pair  .16    3 

Dittany,  the  lb.  .010 

Drawback    0    0    8 

Down,  the  lb.  .013 

Dragons'  blood.  See  Sanguis  Dnt- 
conis. 

Drawings.    See  Prints. 

Drugs,  not  particularly  described, 
nor  otherwise  charged  with 
duty,  for  every  £lOO  value      .  20    0    0 

Dusty  perfumed.    See  Powder. 

Earthenware,  not  otherwise  de- 
scribed, for  every  £100  value    mM^    0    0 

Eels.    See  Fish. 

Ebony,  the  produce  of  any  British  - 
possession,  and  imported  direct 
nom  thence,  the  ton    .  .    0  15    0 

— —  the  produce  of  any  other 


24  14    0 


0    3    0 
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Effgs,  the  120 

JSlastic  gum.    See  Caoutchouc. 

Embroidery    and    ueedlework,    for 

ereiy  £lOO  value 
Emery  stones.    See  Stone. 
Enamel,  the  lb.       . 
Essence,  of  beigamot  or  of  lemon, 

the  lb. 

■  of  spruce,  for  every  £lOO 
indue 

■  not  otherwise  c^^ribed,  the 
lb.       .  .  .•  . 

Euphorbtam,  the  lb. 

Drawback 

Extract,  cardamoms,        "^  Extract 

cocculus  Indictis, 

— ^^—  grains,  Guinea, 

■  ditto,  of  Paradise, 

—  liquorice, 
— —  nux  vomica, 

■'  oak  baik,   solid  vegetable 

extract  from  oak  bark,  or  other 
vegetable  substances,  to  be  used 
lor  the  purpose  of  tanning 
leather,  and  ror  no  other  pur- 
pose whatever,  the  cwt. 

■•  ■  the  produce  of  New  South 

Wales  and  its  dependencies, 
and  imported  dirt^t  from 
thence,  until  the  Ist  ot  Januaiy^ 
1838,  duty-free. 

"I    Extract 
or  prepar 

— —  opium^  I  ration  o^ 

—  pepper,  Guinea  j  for  every 

£100 
J     value  . 
Peruvian  or  Jesuits*  bark. 


Duty. 
£.    «.  d. 
0    0  10 


30  0  0 

0  7  2 

0  4  6 

20  0  0 


or  pre- 
paration 
>•  of,  for 

every 

£100. 

value  . 


preparation  o^  the  lb. 

— vitriol,  extract  or  prepaflt- 

tion  of,  fin-  every  £lOO  value    . 

extract   or   preparation   of 

any  article,  not  iMing  paitirtt- 
larly  described,  nor  otoerwise 
charged  with  duty,  for  eveiy 
£100  valve 

Feathers,  for  beds^  in  beds  or  not, 
the  cwt. 

ostrich,  dressed,  the  lb.  . 

■  Ditto,  undressed,  the  lb. . 

>not  otherwise  described. 


4 
10 
10 


£100  value 
Figs,  the  cwt. 

Drawback 
Filtering  stones.    See  Stones. 
Fish,  eels,  the  ship's  lading 

lobsters,  duty-free. 

oysters,  the  bushel 

stock  fish,  the  120 


0 

1 
19 


75    0    0 


0    3    0 


25    0    0 

0    5    0 


extract  or  preparation  of,  the  11?. 

—  quassia,  extract '  or  prepara- 
tion of,  for  every  £lOO  value   .  50    0    0 

-^—  radix   rhatanias,  extract  or 

.050 


25    0    0 


20    0    0 


dressed,  for  every  £l  00  value     20  .0    0 
Ditto,  undiessed,  for  every 


18    1     3 


INWARDS. 

Fish,  sturgeon,  the  keg,  not  contain- 
ing more  than  five  gallons 

turbots 

fresh  fish,  of  British  taking, 

and  imported  in  British  ships 

or  vessels 
cured  fish,  of  British  taking 

and  curing 
Fishing  nets,  old.    See  Rags. 
Flasks.    See  Bottles. 
Flax^and  tow  or  codilla,  of  hemp  or 

flax,  whether  dreucd  or  un- 
dressed, until  the  6Ui  of  July, 

1826,  the  cwt 
Ditto,  from  the  5th  of  July, 

1826,  until  the  6th  of  July,  1827, 

the  cwt. 
Ditto,  fit>m  the  5th  of  July, 

lB27,until  the  6th  of  July,  1828, 

the  cwt. 
Ditto,  from  and  after  the  5th 

of  July,  1828,  the  cwt. 
Flint  stones  for  potteis.  See  Stones. 
Flocks,  the  cwt. 
Flotsam.    See  Derelict. 
Flower  roots,  for  every  £100  value 
Flowers,  artificial,  not  made  of  silk, 

for  every  £100  value    . 
Fossils,  not  otherwise  described,  for 

every  £lOO  value 

specimens  of.    See  Specimens. 

Frames  for  pictures,  prints,  or  draw- 

ingSy  for  every  JtlOO  value 
Frankincense.  See  Olibanum. 
Furriers'   waste,   for    every  £100 

value   .... 
Furs.    See  Skins. 
Fustic,  the  ton         . 
the  produce  of  any  British 

possession  in  America,  or  on 

the  West  Coast  of  Afnca,  the 

ton      . 


D«ty. 
£.     I.   :/ 

0     9    0 
Free. 


Free. 
Ftec. 


Galangal,  the  lb.     . 

Galbanum,  the  lb.  . 

Galls,  the  cwt 
Gamboge,  the  lb.     . 

Garnets,  cut,  the  lb. 

rough,  the  lb. 


Drawback 
Drawback 

Drawback 


Gauze  of  thread,  for  every  £100 
value   .... 

Gentian,  the  lb. 

Drawback 

Ginger,  the  cwt 

—  preserved,  the  lb.    . 

■  die  produce  of  any  Brituh 

possession,  the  cwt 

Drawback 

Ditto,  preserved,  the  lb. 

Ginseng,  the  lb.       . 

Drawback 

Glass,  crown,  or  any  kind  of  window 
glass  (not  beins  plate  glass  or 
German  sheet  gbss),  the  cwt  . 


0    0    4 

0    0    3 

0    0  t 

0    0  1 

0  19  0 

20     0  0 

25     0  0 

20    0  C 

20    0    0 

20    0    0 
0    4    6 

0     3    0 

0  0  6 
0  0  4 
0  14 
O  0  10 
O  11     2 

0  18 
Oil 

1  10  0 
0  10    0 


H)  0 
0  0 
0  0 
2  13 
0    -3 


0  11  6 
0  10  0 
0  0  3 
0  16 
0    10 


8    6    8 
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Glass,  Gennan  sheet,  the  cwt. 
'  plate,  superficial  measure,  not 

containing  more  than  9 
sauare  fi^et,  from  the  5th 
of  January »  1826,  to  the 
6th  of  January,  1827,  the 
square  foot 
Ditto,  after  the  5th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1827,  the  square 
foot 
■  containing  more  than  9  square 
feet,  and  not  more  than  14 
square  feet,  from  the  5th 
of  January,  1826,  to  the 
6th  of  January,  1827,  the 
square  foot 
Ditto,  after  the  5th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1827,  tiie  square 
foot 

containing    more    than    14 

square  feet,  and  not  more 
than  36  square  feet,  from 
the  5tfa  of  January,  1826, 
to    the    6tlv  of  January, 
1827,  the  square  foot 
Ditto,  after  the  5th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1827,   the   square 
foot 
— -—containing    more    than    36 
sauare  feet,  from  the  5tb 
of  January,  1826,  to  the 
.  6th  of  January,  1827,  the 

square  foot 
Ditto,  after  the  5th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1827,   the    square 
foot  .  .  . 

■  manufactures,  not  otherwise 

described,  and  old  broken 
glass  fit  only  to  be  re-mar 
nufactured,  for  every  £100 
▼alue 
.  Ditto,  fUrther  for  every  cwt. 
Glovers'  clippings,  fit  only  to  make 

glue,  the  cwL  • 
Gloves,  habit,  from  the  5th  of  July, 
1826,  the  dozen  pair    . 

mens',  from  tne  5th  of  July, 

1826,  the  dozen  pair 
-  or  mitts,  womens',  from  the 


Duty. 
£.    s.  d. 
10    0    0 


0    7  0 

0    6  0 

6    9  0 

0    8  0 

0  10  6 

0    9  6 

0  12  0 

0  11  0 


20  0  0 

4  0  0 

0  4  9 

0  4  0 

0  5  0 


5th  of  July,  1826,  the  dozen 

pair     .... 
Glue,  the  cwt.         . 
Grains,  Guinea,  the  lb. 
■  '  ditto,  extract  or  preparation 

of.    See  Grains,  in  Extract 

of  Paradise,  the  lb. 

ditto,  extract  or  preparation 

of.    See  Grains,  in  Extract: 
Granilla,  the  lb.      . 
the  produce  of  any  British 

possession,  the  lb. 
Grapes,  for  every  £l00  value 
rape   of,  •    See   Rape   of 

grapes. 
Grease,  the  cwt 
Greavei  for  dogsy  the!  cwt.  . 


0  7  0 
0  12  0 
0     2    0 


0     2     0 


0    0  10 


0 

0 

5 

20 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

0 
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Gum  ammoniac,  the  lb. 

Drawback 
animi,  rough,  and  in  no  way 

cleaned,  the  lb. 
Ditto,  scraped,  or  in  any  way 

cleaned,  tne  lb. 

—  Arabic,  the  cwt. 
cashew,  the  cwt     '    . 

•  Drawback 

copal,  rough,  and  in  no  way 

cleaned,  £be  lb. 

Ditto,  scraped,  or  in  any  way 

cleaned,  the  lb. 

elemi,  the  lb. 

Drawback 

guaiacum,  the  lb.       . 

Drawback 

—  iuniper.      See  Qum  Sanda- 
kino,  or  gum  rubnim  astrin- 

rach. 

gens,  the  lb.     . 

Drawback 

lac,  cake     \  for    every   £100 

lake    Rvalue 

shell,   for   every  £100 


747 

Duty. 
£,     S.    d. 
0     1     » 
0    0  10 

0     0    5 


0  0 
0  12 
0  7 
0    5 


6 
0 
6 
0 


0    0     5 


value 
opopanax,  the  lb. 


Drawback 
See  Gum. 


—  rubrum  astringens. 
Kino. 

sagapenum,  the  lb. 

Drawback 
sandarack)  or  juniper,  the  cwt 

Drawback 
sarcocolla,  the  lb. 

Drawback 

Senegal,  the  cwt. 

Tacamahaca,  the  lb.    . 

Drawback 

—  tragacanth,  the  lb. 

Drawback 
not  particularly  described,  or 

otherwise  charged  with  duty, 

for  every  £100  value    . 
Gunpowder,  the  cwt 
Gypsum,  the  ton     .. 
.  the  produce  of,  and  imported 

from  apy  British  possession,  the 

ton      ,  .. 


0 
0 

10 

5 

20 
0 
0 


1  10 
1     2 


1  6 

1  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

3  6 

2  4 


0  0  10 
0  0  6 
0  19  0 
0  12  8 
0  0  10 
0  0  6 
0  12 
0  2 
0  1 
0  1 
0    0 


20  0  0 
3  0  0 
1  11     8 


0     13 


Hair,  camels'  hair  or  wool,  the  lb.  .    0    0    1 
— «  Ditto,  the  produce  of  and  im- 
ported  from  any  British 
possession  Free. 

•— ^  Cow,  ox,  bull,  or  elk  hair,  the 

cwt.     .  .    0  10    0 

Goats'  hair.    See  Wool. 

Hats  made  of  hair.    See  Hats. 

Horse  hair,  for  every  £lOO 

▼alue    .  .  .  .  20    0    0 

Human  hair,  the  lb.  .  .050 

— -  not  otherwise  described,  for 

every  £100  value   .  .  20    0    0 
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Ilair,  manu&ctares  of  hair  or  goats' 
wooly  or  of  hair  or  goats'  wool 
and  aoy  other  material,  not 
particularly  enumerated,  or 
otherwise  charged  with  duty, 
for  every  £lOO  value    . 

Hams,  the  cwt. 

Harp  strings.    See  Catlinn. 

Hats,  bast,  chip,  cane,  or  hoite  hair 
hats  or  bonnets,  each  hat  or  bon- 
net not  exceeding  22  inches  in 
diameter,  the  dozen 
Ditto,  each  hat  or  bonnet  exceed- 
ing 22  inches  in  diameter,  the 
dozen 
.  — ^->  Straw  hats  or  bonnets,  each  hat 
or  bonnet  not  exceeding  22  inches 
in  diameter  the  dozen    . 

—  Ditto,  each  hat  or  bonnet  exi 

ceeding  22  inches  in  diameter, 
the  dozen 

made  of,  or  mixed  with  felt,  hair, 

wool,  or  beaver,  the  hat 
Hay,  the  load  containing  36  trusses, 

each  truss  being  56  lbs. 
Head  matter.    See  Train  oil,  in  Oil. 
Heath,  for  brushes,  the  cwt.. 
Hellebore,  the  lb.    . 

Drawback 
Hemp,  dressed,  the  cwt. 

rough  9t  undressed,  or  any 

other  vegetable  substance  of  the 
nature  and  quality  of  undressed 
hemp,  and  applicable  to  the 
same  purposes,  the  cwt 

Ditto  the  produce  of  any 

British  possession 

Hessen  canvas.    See  Linen. 

Hides,  horse,  mare,  gelding,  buffalo, 

•  *  bull,  cow,  or  ox  hides  in  the  hair, 
not  tanned,  tawed,  curried,  or  in 
any  way  dressed,  viz.  dry,  the 
cwt.      .... 

—  Ditto  wet,  the  cwt. 

the  produce  of  and  imported 
from  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
each  hide  not  exceeding  14 
lbs.  weight,  the  cwt 
— -  tanned  and  not  otherwise 
dressed,  the  lb. 

the  produce  of  any  British 
possession,  dry,  the  cwt.  . 
-^—  Ditto,  wet,  the  cwt    . 

^nned,  and  not  otherwise 
dressed,  the  lb.     . 

Tails.    See  Tails. 

— —  Losh  hides,  the  lb.     . 
— •  Muscovy    or    Russia    hides, 
tanned,  or  colored,  the  hide     . 

—  Hides,  or  pieces  of  hides,  raw 
or  undressed,  not  particularly 
described,nor  otherwise  charged 
with  duty,  imported  from  any 
British  possession  in  America, 
for  every  £100  value    . 

.  Hides,  or  pieces  of  hides,  raw 

or  undressed,  not  particularly 
described,  nor  otherwise  charged 
with  duly,  for  every  £100  value 


Bnty. 
£    s.     d. 


30    0    0 
18    0 


10  0 

2  0  0 

3  8  0 

6  16  0 

0  10  6 

14  0 

0    9  2 

0    0  6 

0    0  4 

4  15  0 


0    4     8 
Free. 


0    4 

8 

0    2 

4 

0     2 

4 

0     1 

0 

0     2 

4 

0.    1 

2 

0    0 

.6 

0     1 

8 

0  15 

0 

5  17    6 


20    0    0 
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Dvcj. 
£    «.    dL 


•— ^  Hide8,or  pieces  of  hidesytanned 
tawed,  curried,  or  in  any  way 
dressed,  not  paHicularly  de- 
scribed, nor  otherwise  onarged 
with  duty,  for  eveiy£l00  value  75    O    O 

Hones,  the  100  .13    9 

Honey,  the  produce  of  any  British 

possession,  the  cwt  ..050 

—  the    produce   of  any   other 

place,the  cwt.  .  .0 

Hoo6  of  cattle,  for  every  £lOO  value  TO 

Hoops,  of  iron,  the  cwt  1 

_^  of  wood,  the  1000      .  .0 

Hops,  the  cwt.  .     8  11 

Horns,  horn  ti(^,  and  pieces  of  horns, 
nototherwise  charged  with  duty, 
the  cwt.  .03 

Horses,  mares,  or  geldings,  each  1     o 

Hulled  barley.    See  Peari  bariey. 

Hungary  water.    See  Spirits. 


15 
O 

3 
15 


Jalap,  the  lb. 


ware. 


for 


Drawback 
eveiy  £l00 


Japanned 

value   .... 

Jet,thelb.  .  .  .  . 

-»  beads.    See  Beads. 

Jetsam.    See  Derelict. 

Jewels,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  all  pre- 
cious stones  except  diamonds, 
set,  for  every  £  100  value 

Ditto   not    set,    for  every 

£100  value 


O 
0 

30 
0 


30     O     0 


Jews' pitch.    See  Bitumen  Judaicum. 
India  rubbers.    See  Caoutchouc. 
Indigo,  the  lb.        . 

the  produce  of  any  British 


10     O     0 


0     0     4 


possession,  the  lb. 

Ink  tor  printers,  the  cwt    . 

Inkle,  imwrought,  the  lb.    . 

wfouriit,  the  lb. 

Iris  root'.    See  Orrice  root. 

Iron,  in  bars  or  unwrought,  the  pro- 
duce of  any  British  possession, 
and  imported  fix>m  thence,  the  ton 

Ditto,  the  produce  of  any  other 

country,  the  ton 

slit  or  hammered  into  rods,  and 

iron  drawn  or  hammered  less 
than  I  of  en  inch  square,  the  cwt 

—  cast,  for  every  £l00  value 
Hoops.    See  Hoops. 

old  brojLen,  and  old  cast  iron, 

the  ton 

ore,  the  ton    .  % 

pig  iron,  the  ton         ,  ^ 

—  Ditto  the  produce  of,  and  im- 

ported   from   any  Britiali 
possession,  the  ton 

vrire.    See  Wire. 

vnrouffht,  not   otherwise   de- 
scribed, for  every  £100  value  . 
Isinglass,  the  cwt.  . 

the  produce  of  and|imported 


0  3 

1  O 
O  10 
5     3 


0     3     6 


1  10     0 


0 
10 


13 

5 

10 


o   1    a 


30 
2 


from  any  British  possttsioo,  the 
cwt.     .  .  .    0  15  10 

Juice  of  lemons,  limes,  or  oranges, 
raw,  the  gallon,  for  eveiy  degree 
of  specific  gravity  or  strenirt^OQiJ^O    0\ 
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Juice  of  lemabs,  limes,  or  oranges, 
concentrated,  the  gallon,  for 
every  degree  of  specific  gravity 
or  s^ngth 

Ditto  the  produce  of  and 

imported  from  any  Bri- 
tish possession,  whether 
concentrated  or  raw, 
the  gallon,  for  every 
degree  of  specific  gravity 
or  strength 
Junk,  old.    See  R^  old. 

Kelp.    See  Alkali. 

Lac     See  Lac,  in  Gum. 
Lace,  silk,  for  every  £100  value, 
until  the  6th  July,  1826 

Ditto  after  the  5th  July,  1826, 

See  Silk  manufacture. 

—  thread,  for  every  £100  value. 

—  plain  silk,  called  net  or  tulle, 
until  the  6th  July,  1826,  the 
square  yard 

Ditto  after  the  5th  July,  1826. 

See  Silk  manufacture. 
Lacquered  ware,    for    every  £100 
value   .... 
Lagan.    See  Derelect. 
Lamp  black,  the  cwt 
Lapis  calaminaris,  the  cwt. 

lazuli,  the  lb. 

tutia,  the  lb. 

Lard,  the  cwt. 
Latten,  black,  the  cwt. 

— : shaven,  the  cwt. 

Lavender  flowers,  the  lb.     . 
Lawns.    See  Linen. 
Lead,  black,  the  cwt. 

. chromate  of,  the  lb.    . 

ore,  the  ton    . 

—  pig,  the  ton    . 

red,  the  cwt  . 

white,  the  cwt. 

Leather,  any  article  made  of  leather, 
or  any  manufiicture  of  which 
leather  is  the  most  valuable  part, 
not  otherwise  enumerated  or  de- 
scribed, for  every  £lOO  value  . 

Leaves,  of  gold,  the  100 

of  roses,  the  lb. 

Lemous.    See  Oranges. 

peel  of,  the  lb. 

;— -  preserved,    in    salt   and 

water,  for  every  £lOO  value     . 

preserved  in  sugar.     See 

Succaaes. 

Lentiles,  the  bushel  . 

Lichen  Islandicus.    See  Moss. 

Lignum,  quassia.    See  Quassia. 

'         rhodium,  the  cwt. 

vitae,  the  produce  of  and 

imported  from  any  British  pos- 
se«sion,  the  ton  .  ,        . 

■  Ditto,  of  any  other  place, 

or  if  otherwise  import- 
ed, the  ton 


Doty. 
£    I. 


0    0    0} 


0    0    OJ 


40 


30 


0  0 

0  0 

0     2  0 

30    0  0 


3 

6 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

14 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0  10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

0 

30 
0 
0 

0    0 
3     0 
0  10 

0 

0 

5 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0  10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

2 

4  12 

8 

:!^ 
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Limes,  juice  of.  See  Juice. 
Linen,  or  linen  and  cotton,  viz.  cam- 
brics, and  lawns,  commonly 
called  French  lawns,  the  piece 
not  exceeding  8  ^ards  in  length, 
and  not  exceeding  7-8ths  of  a 
yard  in  breadth,  and  so  in  pro- 
portion for  an^  greater  or  less 
quantitjF, — plain 

Ditto,    bordered   handker- 

chie& 

lawns  of  any  other  sort,  not 

French,  not  containing  more 
than  60  threads  to  the  uch  of 
>,  the  square  yard  . 
^itto,  containing  more  than 
sixty  threads  to  the 
inch  of  warp,  the  square 
yard 
damasks,  and  damask  dia- 
per, from  the  5th  of  January, 

1826,  to  the  6th  of  January, 

1827,  the  square  yard  . 
One-eighth  part  of  one  shilling 

(part  of  the  above  duty)  to 
cease  on  the  6th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1827,  and  the  like  on 
every  6th  of  Jand'ary  for 
seven  succeeding  years. 
—^  Ditto,  from  the  5th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1834,  the  square  vd. 

drillings,  ticks,  and  twilled 

linens,  fiom  the  5th  of  January, 
1826,  to  the  6th  of  January, 
18l!27,  the  square  yard  . 
One-eighth  part  of  threepence 
(part  of  the  altove  duty)  to 
cease  on  the  6th  of  Janu- 
*    ary,  1827,  and  the  like  on 
every  6th  of  January  for 
seven  succeeding  years. 
Ditto,  from  the  5th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1834,  the  square 
yard 

sail-cloth,  the  square  yard  . 

plain  linens  and  diaper,  not 

otherwise  described,  and  whe- 
ther chequered  or  striped  with 
dyed  yarn  or  not,  not  containing 
more  than  20  threads  to  the 
inch  of  warp,  from  the  5th  of 
January,  1826,  to  the  6th  of 
January,  1827,  the  square  yard 
One-eighth  part  of  three  fiir- 
things  (part  of  the  above 
duty)  to  cease  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1827,  and  the  like 
on  every  6th  of  January, 
for  seven  succeeding  yean. 
Ditto,  from  the  5th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1834,  the  square  yard 

containing  more  than  twenty 

threads,  and  not  more  than 
24  thn»ds  to  the  inch  of  warp, 
from  the  5th  of  January,  1826, 
to  the  6th  of  January,  1627,  tlie 
square  yard 


£    f.    il. 


0  6    0 

0  5    0 

0  0    9 

0  10 

0  3    0 


0    3    0 


O    0  11 


0    0    8 

0  0  r| 


0    0    3 


0    0    Si 


0    0     3i 
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Daty. 
£    S,    d 


Linen,  One-eighth  part  of  a  hdf- 

Senny  (part  of  the  above 
uty)  to  cease  on  the  6th 
January,  1827,  and  the  like 
on  every  6th  January,  for 
seven  succefding  years 

Ditto,  from  the  5th  of  Janu<- 

ary,  1834,  the  square  yard    0    0    3 

—containing    more    than    24 

threads,    and    not    containing 
more   than  30   threads  to  the 
inch  of  warp,  from  the  5th  of 
January,  1826,  to  the  6th   of 
January,  1827,  the  square  yard    0    0    5 
One-eighth  part  of  a  penny 
(p$rt  of  the  above  duty)  to 
cease  on  the  6th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1^7,  and  the  like  tm 
every  6  th  of  January,  for 
seven  succeeding  years. 
Ditto,  from  the  5th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1834,  the  square  yard    0    0    4 

■  containing  more  than  30 
threads,  and  not  containing  more 
than  40  threads  to  4he  inch  of 
warp,  from  the  5th  of  January, 
1826,  to  the  6th  of  January,  1827, 

the  square  yard  .006 

One-eighth  part  of  three^half- 
penoe  (part  of  the  above 
duty)  to  cease  on  the  6th 
of  January,  1827,  and  the 
like  on  every  6th  of  January, 
for  f  even  succeeding  years. 
><-"——  Ditto,  froAi  the  5th  of  Janu* 

ary,  1834,  the  square  yard    0    0    4| 

■  containfng  more  than  40 
threads,  and  not  containing  more 
than  60  threads  to  the  inch  of 
warp,  from  the  5th  of  January, 

1826,  to  the  6th  of  January, 

1827,  the  square  yard  .010 
One- eighth  part  of  fourpenoe 

(part  of  the  above  duty)  to 
cease  on  the  6th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1827,  and  the  like  on 
every  6th  of  January,  for 
seven  succeeding  years. 

■  Ditto,  from  the  dth  of  Janu- 

ary, 1834,  me  square  yard     0    0    8 

containing   more  than    60 

threads,    and    not   containing 
tnore  than  80  threads  to  the 
inch  of  warp,  from  the  Sth  of 
January,  1826,  to  the  6th  of 
January,  1827,  the  square  yard    0    12 
One-eighth  part  of  fourpence 
(part  of  the  above  duty)  to 
cease  on  the  6th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1827,  and  the  like  on 
every  6th  of  January,  for 
seven  tocceeding  years. 
'  Ditto,  from  the  sSti  of  Janu- 
ary, 1834,  the  square  yaurd    0    0  10 

■  containing  more  than  80 
threads,  and  not  containing  more 
than  100  threads  to  the  inch  of 


INWARDS. 

warp,  from  the  5th  of  January, 

1826,  to  the  6th  of  January, 

1827,  the  square  yard 
One-eighth  part  of  fourpence 

(part  of  the  above  duty)  to 
cease  on  the  6th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1827,  and  the  like  on 
every  6th  of  January,  for 
seven  succeeding  years. 
—  Ditto,  from  the  5th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1834,  the  square  yard 
•  containing  more  than   100 


Duty. 
£     f.    d. 


O      1     4 


threads  to  Uie  inch  of  warp, 
from  the  5th  of  January,  1826, 
to  the  6th  of  January,  1827,  the 
square  yard 

One-eighth  part  of  sixpence 
(part  of  the  above  duty)  to 
cease  on  the  6th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1827,  and  the  like  on 
eveiy  6th  of  January,  for 
seven  succeeding  years. 
Ditto,  from  the  5th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1834,  the  square  yard 

or,  and  instead  of  the  duties 

herein-before  imposed  upon  lin- 
ens of  all  sorts,  at  the  option  of 
the  importer,  for  every  £100 
value 

Note, — ^No  increased  rate  of 

duty  to  be  charged  on  any 

linen  or  lawns  for  any  ad- 

•    ditional  number  of  threads, 

not  exceeding  two  threads, 

*for  such  as  are  not  of  30 

threads  to  the  inch,  nor  for 

any  additional  number  of 

threads  not  exceeding  five 

threads,  for  such  as  are  of 

30  threads  and    upwards 

to  the  inch. 

- —  printed  linen,  in  addition  to 

the  rated  duties  thereon,  for  eveiy 

square  yard 

—  sails,  for  every  £100  value  . 

—  foreign  made  sails,  on  boarS 
any  ship  or  vessel  belonging  to 
any  of  his  majesty's  subjects, 
whether  in  use  or  not,  for  every 
£100  value 

—  manufactures  of  linen,  or  of 
linen  mixed  with  cotton  or  mih 
wool,  not  particularly  enume- 
rated,.or  otherwise  charged  with 
duty,  from  and  alter  the  5th  of 
January,  1826,  for  every  £l00 
value 

—  Ditto,   further,   if    printed, 
for  every  square  yard 


0     10 


0     2     0 


0     16 


40     0     • 


O     0     3i 
30     0     0 


30     0     0 


Linseed  cakes,  the  cwt. 
Liquorice  juice,  or  succus  liquoritis, 
the  cwt. 

powder,  the  cwt. 

-^— — -  root,  the  cwt 

extract  or  preparation  oL 


25     0  • 

O    0  3i 

0    0  3 

3  15  0 

5  10  O 

3     3  4 


See  Extract. 
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Liqnori.  Foreign  liquors^  derelict, 
jetsam,  flotsam,  lagan  or  wreck, 
brought  or  coming  into  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  are  subject 
to  the  same  duties,  and  entitled 
■  to  the  same  drawbacks,  as  li- 
quors of  the  like  kind  regularly  . 
imported. 

Litharge  of  gold  or  silver,  the  cwt.    . 

Litmus,  the  cwt. 

Liverwort  See  Lichen  Islandicus, 
in  Moss. 

Logwood,  the  ton 

the  produce  of.uny  Eritish 

possession  in  America,  or  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  the  ton 

Luproes,  the  cwt 

Lutestrings.    See  Catlings. 

Macaroni,  the  lb.     . 

Mace,  the  lb.  .  .  . 

Drawback 

^-^  the  produce  of  and  imported 

from  any  British  possession,  the 

lb.       .... 

Drawback 

Madder,  the  cwt     . 

root,  the  cwt. 

Magna  Grsecia  ware,  for  every  £100 
▼alue   .... 

Mahogany,  of  the  growth  of  Bermu- 
da, or  any  of  the  Bahama  Is- 
lands, and  imported  direct  from 
thence  respectively,  and  maho- 
gany imborted  direct  from  the 
Bay  of  ilonduras,  in  a  British 
ship,  cleared  out  from  the  port 
of  Balize,  ton   . 

of  the  growth  of  the  Is- 
land of  Jamaica,  and  Imported 
direct  from  thence,  the  ton 
-,  of  the  groi^  of  any  other 


Duty. 

£.    s.    d. 


place,  or  otherwise  imported  or 
cleared  out,  the  ton 

Mangoes,  the  gallon 

Manna,  the  lb. 

Drawback 

Manuscripts,  the  lb. 

Maps  or  chart!,  plain  or  cotored, 
each  map  or  chart,  or  part 
thereof 

Marble.    See  Stone. 

Marbles  for  children.    See  Toys. 

Marmalade,'  the  lb. 

the  produce  of  any  Bri- 
tish possession;  the  lb. 

Mastic,  the  lb. 

Drawback 

Mats,  of  Russia,  the  100      . 

—  not  otherwise  described,  for 
•  every  £100  value 

Matting,  for  every  £l00  value 

Mattrasses,  for  every  £lOO  value 

Mead  or  metheglin,  the  gallon 

Medals,  of  gold  or  silver 

of  any  other  sort,  for  every 

£100  value 


0    4    6 


5    0    0 


3  16    0 


5    0    0 


6 
0 
3 

10 
2 


0    0    6 


0     1     3 


0 

0     3 

0 

1     4 

0 

0  10 

1 

3     9 

20 

0    0 

20 

0    0 

20 

0    0 

0^ 

6     7 

Free. 


5    0    0 
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Diity, 

£. 

1. 

d. 

Medlers,  the  bushel 

.    0 

6 

0 

Melasses,  the  cwt   . 

, 

.     1 

3 

9 

the  produce 

of  and 

im- 

.ported  from  any  British  posses- 
sion, the  cwt. 

Melting  pots,  for  goldsmiths.  See 
Potj. 

Mercury,  prepared,  for  every  £100 
value 

Meti^l,  bell,  the  cwt 

- —  leaf  (except  leaf  gold),  the 
packet,  containing  250  leaves    . 

Metheglin.    See  Mead. 

Mill  boards,  the  cwt. 

stone.    See  stone. 

Minerals,  not  otherwise  described, 
for  every  £lOO  value   . 

specimens  of.  See  speci- 
mens. 

Models  of  cork  or  wood,  for  every 
£100  value  .  . 

Morels,  the  lb. 

Moss,  lichen  Islandicus,  or  liver- 
wort, the  lb.     . 

rock,  for  dyen'  use,  the  ton    . 

not  otherwise  described,  for 

every  £100  value 

Mother-of-pearl   shells^    for    every 

£100  value 
Mules,  each 
Mum.    See  Be^r. 
Musical  instruments,  for  every  £100. 

value    .... 
Musk,  the  oz. 

Mynh,  the  lb. 

MyrUeWax.    See  Wax. 

Napkinning.    See  linen. 
Naidus  Celtica,  the  cwt 

Drawback 
Indica.    See  Spikenard. 
See  Alkali. 

See  Embroidery. 


0  10    0 


30 
1 


0 
3 

0 
15 


0 
10 


Drawback 
Drawback 


20 
0' 
0 
0 
0 


Natron. 
Needlework. 

Nets,  old  fishing,  fit  only  for  making 
paper,   or   paste-board.      See 

Nicaragua  wood,  the  ton 
Nitre,  cubic,  the  cwt 
Nutmegs,  the  lb.      . 

Drawback 
the  produce  of  and  im- 


ported from  any  British  posses- 
sion, the  lb.      .     '       .  0 
Drawback  0 
Nuts,  cashew^  the  lb.  0 
Drawback  ^  1 
Ditto,  the  produce  of  any  Bri- 
tish possession,  the  lb.          .  0 

Ditto,  kernels,  the  lb.             .  0 

castor,  the  lb.                         .  0 

coker,  or  cocoa  nuts,  the  pro- 
duce of  any  British  possession, 
the  120                                    .  0 

chestnuts,  the  bushel  .           .  0 

pistachio,  the  lb.        .            .  0 


0    0    8 


3    8    3 


20    0    0 


20    0    0 


0 
13 


0 
6 
5 

2 


6 
3 
0 
0 

1 
2 

4 


0 
0 

10 


*  /I  4j;  is  the  dAwback  ftated  in  the  act  of  puliament— we 
can  be  little  d<mbt  that  \t,  4d,  is  the  drawback  intended. 
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Nuts,  small,  the  bushel 

walnuts,  the  bushel     .  '  .    0 

nuts,  not  otherwise  described, 

for  every  £lOO  value  .  .  20 
Nux  vomica,  the  lb.  .0 
extract  or  preparation  of.  See 

Extract. 


Daty. 

£    s.   d. 
0     2     0 
2     0 


Oakum,  the  cwt. 

Ochre  or  oaker,  the  cwt. 

Oil  of  almonds,  the  lb. 

~*  of  amber  or  succinum,  the  lb.     . 

—  of  aniseed,  the  lb: 

—  of  bay,  the  lb.    . 

—  of  cajaputa,  the  oz. 

—  of  caraway,  the  lb. 

—  of  cassia,  the  6z. 

—  of  castor,  the  lb. 

—  Ditto,  the  produce  of  and  impor- 

ted from  any  British  possession, 
the  lb. 

—  chemical,  not  otherwise  described, 

the  lb. 

—  of  cinnamon,  the  oz. 

—  of  cloves,  the  oz. 

—  of  cocoa  nut,  the  cwt 

—  of  fennel,  the  lb. 

—  fish.    See  Train  oil,  in  Oil 

—  of  h^mp  seed,  the  tun 
— -  of  jessamine,  the  lb. 

—  of  juniper,  the  lb. 

—  of  lavender,  the  lb. 

—  of  linseed,  the  tun 

—  of  mace,  die  oz. 

—  of  marjoram,  the  lb. 

—  of  neroli.     See  Oil  of  orange 

flower. 

—  of  nutmegs,  the  oz.         ... 
— .  of  olives,  the  tun 

—  of  orange  flower  or  neroli,  the  oz. 

—  of  pfilm,  the  cwt 

—  pernimed,  not  otherwise  descri- 

bed, the  lb.  .  . 

—  of  pine,  the  lb    .  .  . 

—  of  rape  seed,  the  tun 

—  of  rhodium,  the  oz. 

—  of  rock,  the  lb. 

—  of  rosemaiy,  the  lb.     .  . 

—  of  roses.    See  Otto  of  roses. 

—  of  rosewood,  the  oz. 

—  sallad.    See  Oil  of  olives. 

—  of  sandal  wood,  the  oz.i . 

—  of  sassafras,  the  lb. 

—  seal  oil.    See  Train  oil,  in  Oil. 

—  seed  oil,  not  otherwise  described, 

the  tun 

—  of  spermaceti.    See  Train  oil,  in 

—  of  spike  the  lb. 

— *  of  succinum.  See  Oil  of  Amber. 

—  of  thyme,  the  lb. 

—  train,  blubber,  spermaceti,  and 

bead  matter,  viz.  the  prmluce  of 
fish  or  creatures  livi^  in  the 
sea,  taken  and  caught  by  the 
crews  of  British  ships,  and  im- 
ported direct  from  the  fishery, 


0    0 
2    6 
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0  10 

5  6 
4    0 

0  3 

1  0 

2  6 
1  0 
1     0 
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0  4     0 
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50    0    0 


O  12    4 


X   I.  i. 

or  fix>m  any  British  pcnsesBton, 

in  a  British  ship,  the  tun  .01 

—  Ditto,  of  foreign  fishing,  the  tan  26  12 

—  of  turpentine,  the  lb.      .  .00 

—  of  vitriol,  the  lb.   '         .  .00 

—  walnut,  the  lb.    .  .00 

—  whale.    See  Train  oil,  in  Oil. 

—  not   particularly  described,  nor 

otherwise  charged   with  duty, 
for  every  £lOO  value   . 

Oker.    See  Ochre. 

Olibaiium,  the  cwt. 

Drawback 

Olives,  the  gallon    . 

Olive  wood,  the  produce  of  and  im- 
ported from  any  British  pos- 
session, the  ton 

'  of  any  other  place,  or 

if  otherwise  imported,  the  ton    8    9    6 

Onions,  the  bushel  .030 

Opium,  the  lb.  .090 

Drawback    O    6    0 

extract  or   preparation  of. 

See  Extract. 

Opopanax  gum.    See  Gam. 

Orange  flower  water,  the  gallon        .039 

Oranges  and  lemons  the  chest  or  box, 
not  exceeding  the  capacity  of 
5000  cubic  inches         .  .034 

Ditto,  exceeding  the  capacity 

of  5000  cubic  inches,  and 
not  exceeding  7300  cubic 
inches       .  .050 

Ditto,  exceeding  the  capa- 
city of  7300  cubic  inches, 
and  not  exceeding  14,000 
cubic  inehes         .  .    O  10    0 

— —  for  every  1000  cubic  inches 
exceeding  the  above  rate  of 
14,000  cubic  inches,  and  so  in 
proportion  for  any  greater  or 
less  excess  .    O    0  10 

^  loose,  the  1000  .10    0 

or,  and  at  the   option  of 

the  importer,  for  every  £lOO 
value  100 

juice  of.  See  Juice. 

peel  of,  the  lb.      .  .    O 

Orchal,  orchelia,  or  archelia,  the 
cwt    . 

Ore,  not  otherwise  described,  for 
every  £100  value  20 

—  of  gold  or  silver.  See  Bullion. 

specimens  of.  See  Specimens. 

Orpiment,  the  cwt.  .     I 

Orris,  or  Iris  Root,  the  cwt  .    1 

Orsedew,  the  lb.      .  .0 

Otto,  or  attar,  or  oil  of  roses, 
theoz.  .0 


0    0 


0    6 


0     6    0 


0    0 


6     0 


Paddy.    See  Rice. 

Painters'  colors,  not  otherwise  de- 
scribed, for  every  £100  value     30    O    0 

Paintings  on  glass,  for  every  £100 

value  .  30    0    O 

Ditto,  and    further,    for 

every  cwt.  of  glass        .400 
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PAper,  brown,  made  of  old  rope  or 
cordage  only,  without  separatiDg 
or  extracting  the  pitch  or  tar 
therefrom,  and  without  any 
mixture  of  other  materials 
therewith,  the  lb.         .  * 

printed,  painted,  or  stain^, 

or  paper  hangings,  or  flock  pa- 
per, tne  yard  square 

waste,  or  paper  of  any  other 

sort,  not  particularly  described, 
nor  otherwise  charged  with  du- 
ty, the  lb. 

Parchment,  the  dozen  sheets 

Pasteboards,  the  cwt. 

Pearl  barley,  the  cwt. 

Pearls,  for  every  £lO0  value 

Pears,  the  bushel 

dried,  the  bushel 

Pellitory,  the  lb.      . 

Drawback 

Pelts.    See  Skins. 

Pencils,  for  every  £100  value 
value 

'  of  slate,  for    every    £100 

Pens,  for  every  £l00  value 

Pepper  of  all  sorts,  the  produce  of 
and  imported  from  any  British 
possession,  the  lb. 

Ditto  of  any  other  place,  or  if 

otherwise  imported,  the  lb.  *. 

Perfumed  dust.    See  Powder. 

Perry,  the  ton 

Pewter,  roanu&ctures  of,  not  other- 
wise described,  for  every  £100 
value 

Pickles  of  all  sorts,  not  otherwise 
described,  including  the  vinegar, 
the  gallon 

Pictures,  under  two  feet  square,  the 
picture 

—  two  feet  square  and  under 
four  feet  square,  the  picture    . 
four  feet  square  or  upwards, 


Duty. 

£.    I.    d. 


0    0    3 


0    10 


0    0  9 

0  10  0 

3    B  2 

0  17  6 

5    0  0 

0    7  6 

0  10  0 

p    0  6 

0    0  4 


30  0  0 
20  0  0 
30    0    0 


the  picture 
Pimento,  the  produce  of  any  British 

possession,  the  lb. 
the  produce  of  any  other 

place,  the  lb.   . 
Pink  Root,  the  lb.  . 

Drawback 
Pitch,  the  cwt. 
the  produce  of  any  British 

possession,  the  cwt.     . 

■  Burgundy,  the  cwt 

-  Jews.  See  Bitumen  Judaiciun. 
Plants,  shrubs,  and  trees  alive 
Planter  of  Paris,  the  cwt. "  . 
Plate,  battered,  fit  only  to  be  re- 

manufactu^d.    See  Bullion. 
of  gold,  the  oz.  troy 

■  of  silver,  gilt,  the  oz.  troy 

Ditto,  part  gilt,  the  oz.  troy 

Ditto,  ungilt,  the  oz.  troy 

Platina,  the  oz. 

■      ore  of,    for  every  £l00  va- 
lue       .         . 
Vol.  VT. 


0    10 
0    16 
23  13 

20    0    0 

0    6  0 

3    8  0 

6  16  0 

10    4  0 

0    0  5 

0  13 

0  0  10 

0  0    6 

0  0  10 

0    0    9 
0  14     3 

Free. 
0    10 


3  16  9 

0    6  4 

0     6  ,0 

0    4  6 

0     1  0 

5    0  0 
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Plaiting,  or  other  manu&ctures  to  be 
used  in  or  proper  for  making 
hats  or  bonnets,  of  bast,  chip, 
cane,  or  horse*  hair,  the  lb. 

of  straw,  the  lb. 

Plums,  dried,  the  lb.      •    . 

Polishing  rushes,  for  every  £100 
value  .... 
stones.    See  Stones. 


Pomatum,  for  every  £l6o  value 
Pomegranates,  the  1000 

peels  of,  the  cwt. 


Poppies,  heads.  See  Capita  papave- 

rum. 
Porcelain.     See  China  ware. 
Potatoes'  the  cwt 
Pots,  melting,  for  goldsmiths,  the 

100      . 

of  stone,  for  every  £100  value 

Powder,  hair,  the  cwt 

Ditto,  perfumed,  or  perftimed 
dust,  the  cwt 
not    othervrise    described. 


£. 

Tu 

1  0 
0  17 
0    1 

0 
0 
8 

20 

0 

0 

30  0 
1  10 
0  15 

0 
0 
0 

that  will  serve  for  the  same 
uses  as  starch,  the  cwt 

Predoos  stones.    See  Jewels. 

Prints  and  drawings,  plain,  each 
colored,  each 


0    2  0 

0    3  2 

30    0  0 

9  15  0 

13  13  0 


9  10    0 


Prunelloes,  the  lb. 
Prunes,  the  cwt 

Quassia,  the  cwt.    .  \ 

'      extract  or  preparation  o£ 
See  Extract. 

Quern  stones.    See  Stones. 

Quicksilver,  the  lb. 

Drawback 

Quills,  goose,  the  1000        .^ 

■  ■     ■     swan,  the  1000 

Quinces,  the  100    .  ... 

Quinine,  sulphate  of,  the  oz. 

Radix,  contrayerve,  the  lb.  • 

Drawback 

: —  enulsB  campane,  the  cwt.    . 

Drawback 
—  eiyngii,  the  lb. 

Drawback 

—  ipecacuanhae,  the  lb. 

Drawback 

rfaatani«,  the  lb. 

Drawback 

Ditto,  extract  or  preparation 

of.    See  Extract. 

senekft,  the  lb. 

Drawback 
■  serpentarig,    or  snake-root 
the  lb:      . 

Drawback 
Rags,  old  rags,  old  ropes,  or  junk, 
or  old  fishing-nets,  fit  only  for 
making    paper  or  pasteboard, 
the  ton     .    X      . 
woollen  rags^  fit  only  for  ma- 
nure, the  ton 
Raisins,  denia  or  lexia,  the  cwt. 


0    0 
0    0 


0 
0 
2 
12 
4 
2 


1     3 
7    6 


8  17    6 


0     18 

0     1  1 

0  13  6 

0    9  0 

0  6 

0  4 

4  0 


2  8 
2  0 
1     4 


0    5    0 


Drawback    0  18 
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Raisins,  of  tfie  sun,  the  cwt. 

Drawback 
■  of  any  other  sort,  the  cwt. 
Drawback 

of  all    sorts,  the    produce 

of  any  British  possession,    the 
cwt. 

Drawback 
Rape,  cakes,  the  cwt. 

of  grapes,  the  ton  • 

Ratafia.    See  Spirits. 

Red  wood,  or  guinea  wood,  the  ton 
Rennett,  the  gallon 
Resina  Jalappe,  the  lb. 

Drawback 
Rhatany  root.  See  Rhadix  rhatanie. 
Rhinehurst,  the  cwt 

Drawback 
Rhnjbarb,  the  lb. 

Drawback 
■  the  produce  of  any  British 

possession,  the  lb. 

Drawback 
Rice,  not  being  rough,  and  in  the 

husk,  the  cwt. 
•— ^-  rough,   and  in  the  husk,  or 
paddy,  the  bushel 

the  produce  of   any  British 

possessions. 

Ditto,  not  being  rough,  and  in 
the  husk,  the  cwt. 

Ditto  rough,  and  in  the  husk, 

or  paddy,  the  bushel 
Rocou.    See  Annotto. 
Ropes,  new.    See  Cordage. 

old.    See.  Rags. 

Rosewood,  the  cwt. 

Rosin,  or  colophonia,  the  cwt 

the  produce*  of  any  British 

possession,  the  cwt. 

Rubies.    See  Jewels. 


Drawback 


Sacharum  satumi,  the  lb. 

Safflower,  the  cwt. 
Saffron;  the  lb.        . 
Sago,  pearl,  the  cwt. 

common,  the  cwt. 

powder,  the  cwt. 

Sails.    See  Linen. 
Sal,  ammoniac,  the  lb. 

gem,  the  cwt  •    . 

limonum,  the  lb. 

pninelle,  the  lb. 

succini,  the  lb. 

Salep  or  salop,  the  lb. 

Drawback 
Salt  ...  . 

Saltpetre,  the  cwt. 
Sanguis  draconis,  the  lb. 

Drawback 
Santa  Maria  wood,  for  every  £100 

▼alue 
— —  sapan  wood,  the  ton 
Sanaparilhi,  the  lb.      .       . 
• —  the  produce  of  any  Bri* 

tish  possession,  the  lb. 


Duty. 

£.    s.  d. 

2     2  6 

1   18  0 

1     2  0 

1     0  0 


0  10  0 

0     9  0 

0    0  2 

0  13  6 

0  15  0 

0    0  6 

0     6  9 

0    4  6 

0  14  3 

0     9  6 

0     4  0 

0    2  8 


2     6 
1     8 


0  15  0 

0  2  6 

0  5  0 

0  0  7J 


1     0    0 
0    4     9 

0     3     2 


0  10 

0 

0     0 

6 

0     5 

0 

0     2 

6 

1   10 

0 

0  15 

0 

1   10 

0 

0     0 

3 

0     8 

0 

0     4 

9 

0     0 

6 

0     3 

2 

0     1 

3 

0     0 

10 

Free. 

0    0 

6 

0     1 

8 

0     1 

1 

20    0 

0 

0  15 

0 

0     1 

3 

0    10 


n^WARDS.  Dito. 

£   L  I 
Sassafras,  the  cwt  .064 

Saunders,  red,  the  ton  .    0  13   0 

white  or  yellow,  the  lb.        0    0  10 

Sausages,  or  puddings,  the  lb.         .013 
Scaleboards,  the  cwt.  .382 

Scammony,  the  lb.  ...    0    6   4 

Drawback    0    4    9 
Scilla.    See  Squills. 
Seeds,  acorns,  the  bushel  .010 

ammi,oraromiosseed,  thelb.     0    0    6 

anniseed,  the  cwt.     .  .    3    o   0 

-  burnet,  the  cwt.         .  .10    0 

canary,  the  cwt.  .300 

^ caraway,  the  cwt.  .    1  10   0 

carrot,  the  lb.  .  .009 

carthamus,  the  lb.     .  .006 

castor,  tlie  lb.  .004 

ceradilla.    See  Sabadilla  seed. 

clover,  the  cwt.  .  .10    0 

cole,  from  the  5  th  January, 

1826,   to  the  6th  July,  1826, 

the  last  .500 

-  Ditto,    from    and   after  the 

5th  July,  1826,  the  last       .    0  10    0 

coriander,  the  cwt  .    0  15    0 

cummin,  the  cwt.  .10   0 

fennel,  the  lb.  .009 

fennugreek,  the  cwt  ,096 

flax,  until  the  6th  April,  1826, 

the  bushel  .  .005 

Ditto,  after  the  5th  April,l  826, 

the  quarter  .010 

forest,  the  lb.  .  .006 

garden,  not  particularly  de- 
scribed, nor  otherwise  charged 

with  duty,  the  lb.  .006 

grass,  of  all  sorts,  the  cwt     .10   0 

hemp,  the  quarter  .200 

Ditto,  the  produce  of,  and 

imported  from  any  British 
possession,  the  quarter        .010 

leek,  the  lb.  .016 

linseed,  until  the  6th  April, 

1826j  the  bushel  .005 

Drtto»  after   the  5tfa    April, 

826,  the  bushel     .  .01 

lucerne,  the  cwt.       .  .10 

maw,  the  cwt  .30 

millet,  the  cwt.  .  .011 

mustard,  the  bushel  .08 

onion,  the  lb.  .  .01 

parsley,  the  lb.  .  .001 

peas,  when  prohibited  to  be  im- 
ported as  com,  the  bushel        .076 

piony  or  peony,  the  lb.  .006 

quince,  the  lb.  .  ,030 

rape,  from  the  5th  of  January, 

1826,  to  the  6th  of  July  1826, 

the  last  .500 

Ditto,  from  and  after  the  5th  of 

July  1826,  the  last .         •  .    0  10 

sabadilla  or  cevadilla,  the  lb.  .    0    1 

shrub  or  tree,  not  otherwise 

enumerated,  the  lb.      •  .00 

-  trefoil,  the  cwt  .  .10 
worm,  the  lb.  .01 

Drawback    d    1 
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Seed,  all  seeds  not  particularly  de- 
scribed, nor  otherwise  charged 
with  dutj,  commonly  made  use 
of  for  extracting  oil  therefrom, 
from  the  5th  January  1826  to 
the  6th  July  1826,  the  last 

-  Ditto  Irom  and  after  the  5th 

July  1826,  the  last  . 
^— •  all  other  seed  not  particularly 
d^ribed,  nor  otherwise  charged 
with  duty,  for  every  £100  value 
Segars.  See  Tobacco,  manufactured. 
Sena,  the  lb.  .  .  . 

Drawback 
Shaving  for  hats.  See  Platting. 
Ships  to  be  broken  up,  with  their 
tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture 
(except  sails),  foreign  ships  or 
vessels,  for  eveiy  £lOO  value    . 
—— —  Pritish,  or  vessels,  entitled  to 
be  registered  as  such,  not  having 
been  built  in  the  united  king- 
dom, for  every  £100  value    . 
Shrubs.    See  Plants. 
S|iumach,  the  cwt.  . 
Silk,  knubs  or  husks,  the  lb. 

raw,  the  lb.    . 

thrown,  dyed  or  not,  the  lb.    . 

waste  or  floss,  not  otherwise 

described,  the  lb 

manuiactures  of,  or  of  silk  and 

.  any  other  material,  notparticu- 

lariy  changed  with  duty,  from 

andafter  the  5th  July,  1826,  for 

every  £lOO  value 

SilkFWorm  gut,  for  every  £100  value 

Skates  for  sliding,  for  every  £l00 

value  . 
Skins,  furs,  pelts,  and  tails : — ^badger 
undressed,  the  skin. 

Drawback 

bear,  undressed,  the  skin, 

Ditto,    undressed,    imported 

from  any  British  possession 
in  America,  the  skm 

beaver,  undressed,  the  skin 

Ditto,     undressed,     imported 

from  any  British  possession 
in  America,  the  skin 

calabar.    See  Squirrel  skins. 

calf,  and  kip  skins  in  the  hair, 

not  tanned,  tawed,  curried,  or 
in  any  way  dressed,  dry,  the  cwt. 

Ditto,  wet,  the  cwt.    . 

Ditto,  the  produce  of,  and  im- 
ported from  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,'  each  skin,  not  ex- 
ceeding Tibs,  weight,  the 
cwt 
Ditto,  tanned  and  not  other- 
wise dressed,  the  lb. 
cat,  undressed,  the  skin 

—  *  Ditto,    undressed,    imported 

from  any  British  possession 
in  America,  the  skm. 

coney,    undressed,    the    100 

skins   . 


Duty. 

£    $.   d. 


5    0    0 
0  10    0 

30    0     0 

0     1     3 
0    0  10 


50    0    0 


15    0    0 


0     0     3 


30 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

4 

0 

4 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0    0     4 


0     4     8 
0     2     4 


0     2     4 

0     10 
0    0    6 


0    0     3 
0     10 
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Duty. 

£.    «. 

0     0     2 


Skins,  deer,  undiessed,  the  skin 

Ditto,  undressed,  the  produce 

of,  and  imported  from  any 
British  possession  in  Ame- 
rica, the  100  skins  .010 
Drawback    0    0    6 
— r-  Ditto,  Indian,    half  dressed, 

the  skin  •  .  .008 

Ditto,    undressed  or  shaved, 

the  skin  .004 
— -  dog,  in  the  hair,  not  tanned, 
*  tawed,  or  in  any  way  dressed, 
the  dozen  skins*            .            .    0    .0  10 
dog-fish,  undressed,  the  do- 
zen skins                                  .052 

Ditto,  undressed,  of   British 

taking,  and  imported  direct 
from  Newfoundland,  the  do- 
zen skins   .  .001 

elk,  in  the  hair,  not  tanned, 

tawed  or  curried,  or  in  any  way 

dressed,  the  skin  .010 

ermine,  undressed,  the  skin    .    0    0    6 

Drawback    0    0    7 

fishet,  undressed,  the  skin    .010 

Ditto,    undressed,     imported 

from  any  British  possession 

in  America,  the  skm  .006 

fitch,    undressed,    the    dozen 

skins    .  .032 

Drawback    0    2  10 

fox,  undressed,  the  skin  .008 

Ditto,    undressed,    imported 

from  any  British  possession 

in  America,  the  skin  .004 

Ditto,  tails,  undressed,  for  every 

£100  value  .  .  20    0    0 
goat,  raw  or  undressed,  the  do- 
zen skins  .    0    2  10 

Ditto,  tanned,  the  dozen  skins    2    0    0 

hare,  undressed,  the  100  skins    0    10 

husse,  undressed,  the  skin       .006 

kid,  in  the  hair,  the  100  skins     0    16 

Drawback    0    14 

Ditto,  dressed,  the  100  skins  .    0  10    0 

kip.    See  Calf  skins. 

lamb,  undressed,  in  the  wool, 

the  100  skins   . 

Ditto,  tanned  or  tawed,    the 

100  skins    . 

Ditto,  dressed  in  oil,  the  100 

skins   .       .  .400 

leopard,  undressed,  the  skin  .096 

Drawback    0    9    0 

lion,  undressed,  the  skin        .060 

martin,  undressed,  the  skin    .006 

-*—  Ditto,  undressed,  imported 
from  any  Britii^h  possession 
in  America,  the  skin 

Ditto,  undressed,  the  produce 

of  any  British  possession 
within  the  limits  of  the  East 
India  Company's  charter, 
t)je  skm     . 

Ditto,  tails,  undressed,  the  100 

tails  .    0  16    3 

Drawback    0  15    6 


0    *1     6 


0  10    0 


0     0     3 


0     I     3 
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Duty 

, 

£ 

t. 

d. 

SkinSy  liaink,  undressed,  the  skin    . 

0 

0 

4 

Ditto,    undressed,    imported 

rom  any  British  possession 

^ 

in  America,  the  skin 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

mole,  undressed,    the    dozen 

skins 

0 

0 

6 

Drawback 

0 

0 

5 

inusquash,  undressed,  the  100 

skins 

0 

1 

0 

nutria,    undressed,    the    100 

skins 

0  12 

6 

otter,  undressed,  the  skin 

0 

1 

6 

Ditto,undressed,  imported  from 

any   British    possesion    in 
America,  the  skin. 

0 

1 

0 

— —  ounce,  undressed,  the  skin 

0 

7 

6 

panther,  undressed,  the  skin 

0 

9 

6 

pelts  of  goats,  undressed,  the 

dozen  pelts 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Ditto,  of  all  other  sorts,  un- 

dressed, the  100  pelts 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

2 

from  any  British  possession 

in  America,  the  skin 

0 

0 

1 

sable,  undressed^  the  skin 

0 

8 

4 

Drawback 

0 

7 

6 

dressed,  the  piece 

0 

1 

3 

Drawback 

0 

1 

1 

seal,  in  the  hair,  not  tanned. 

tawed,  or  in  any  way  dressed, 

the  skin 

0 

0 

3 

—  Ditto,  of  British  taking,  and 

imported  directly  from  New- 

foundland, the  skin 

0 

0 

1 

— —  Ditto,  taken  in  any  foreign 

fishery  by  persons  not  being 

British  subjects,  the  skin 

0 

1 

0 

sheep,  undressed,  in  the  wool, 

the  dozen  skins 

0 

1 

0 

—  Ditto,  tanned  or  tawed,  the 

100  skins 

2 

0 

0 

Ditto,  dressed  in  oil,  the  100 

skins 

4 

0 

0 

.  the  100  skins 

0  11 

6 

Drawback 

0 

10 

4 

— —  Ditto,  tawed,  the  100  skins 

0  17 

6 

— •  Ditto,    tails,    undressed,    for 

erery  £lOO  value 

20 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

—  tiger,  undressed,  the  skin 

0 

9 

6 

Drawback 

0 

8 

6 

0 

4 

9 

Drawback 

0 

4 

3 

— r-  wolf,  undressed,  the  skin 

0 

2 

0 

from  any  British  possession 

in  America,  the  skin 

0 

1 

0 

Ditto,  tawed,  the  skin 

0  17 

6 

0 

1 

0 

from  any  British  possession 

in  America,  the  skin 

0 

0 

6 
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Skins,  and  furs,  or  pieces  of  skins 
and  furs,  raw  or  undressed,  not 
particularly  described,  nor  other- 
wise charged  with  duty,  for 
every  £lOO  value 

or   pieces  of  skins 


and  furs,  tanned,  tawed,  curried, 
or  in  any  way  dressied,  not  par- 
ticularly described,  nor  otner- 
wise  charged  with  duty,  for 
erery  £100  value 

Slate.    See  Stone. 

Slick  stones.    See  Stone. 

Smalts,  from  the  5th  January,  1826, 
to  the  6th  January,  1827,  the  lb. 

—  from  the  5th  January,  1827, 
to  the  6th  January,  1828,  the  lb. 

after  5th  January,  1828,  the 

lb 

Snuff,  the  lb. 

Soap,  hard,  the  cwt 

soft,  the  cwt 

the  produce  of  any  British  pos- 
session in  the  East  Indies,  hard, 
the  cwt. 

Ditto,  aohy  the  cwt. 

Soapers'  waste,  the  ton 

Soda.    See  Alkali. 

Spa  ware,  for  eveiy  £lOO  value 

Specimens  of  such  minerals,  fossils, 
or  ores,  which  are  not  particii- 
larly  described,  nor  otnerwise 
charged  with  duty,  each  spe- 
cimen jiot  exceeding  in  weight 
14  lbs. 

* —  exceeding  in  weight  14 
lbs.  each,  for  every  £100  value 

■  illustrative  of  natural  his- 

*    tory,  not  otherwise  described 

Speckled  wood,  the  produce  of,  and 
imported  from  any  British  pos- 
session, the  ton 

— — —  of  any  other  place, 
or  if  otherwise  imported,  the 
ton       . 

Spelter,  until  the  6th  July,  1826, 
the  cwt. 

from  tlie  5th  July,  1826,  to 

the  6th  July,  1827^  me  cwt. 
>  after  the  5th  July,  1827,  the 


cwt 

Spermaceti,  fine,  the  lb. 

Spikenard,  or  nardus  Indica,  the  lb. 
Drawback. 

Spirits  or  strong  waters  of  all  sects, 
viz.*  for  every  gallon  of  such 
spirits,  or  strong  waters  of  any 
strength,  not  exceeding  the 
strength  of  proof  by  Sikes*s 
hydrometer,  and  so  in  propor- 
tion for  any  greater  strengtk 
than  the  8treng&  of  proof,  and 
for  any  greater  or  less  quantity^ 
than  a  gallon,  viz.  not  being 
spirits  or  strong  waters,  the  pro- 
duce of  any  British  posMSsion 
in  America,  or  any  Britiab^  poe- 


IHity. 

£.   s.  i. 


30  0  0 

75  0  0 

0  0  8} 

O  0  7| 


0    0  6 

0    6  0 

4  10  0 

3  11  3 


18  0 

13  0 

0     3  2 

30    0  0 


Fkee. 

5    0    0 

Fm. 

0  16    3 

8  14    2 

0  14    0 

0  12    0 

0  10    0 

0  16 

0  2    9 

O  1  10 
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Ksnon  within  the  limits  of  the 
East  India  Coinpany*8  charter, 
•and  not  being  sweetened  spirits, 
or  spirits  mixed  with  any  article, 
so  that  the  degree  of  strength 
theieof  cannot  be  exactly  as- 
certained by  such  hydrometer 
Spirits  or  strong  waters,  for  every  gal- 
lon, &c.,  the  product  of  any 
British  possession  in  America, 
not  being  sweetened  spirits,  or 
spirits  so.  mixed,  as  aforesaid    . 
'  Ditto,  spirits  or  strong  wa- 

»  ,  ters,  tne  produce  of  any 
British  possession  within 
the  limits  of  the  East  India 
Company's  charter,  not 
being  sweetened  spirits,  or 
spirits  so  mixed  as  aforesaid 
—  Ditto,  spirits,  cordials,  or 
strong  waters  respectively 
(not  being  the  produce  of 
any  British  possession  in 
America),  sweetened  or 
mixed  with  any  article,  so 
that  the  degree  of  strength 
thereof  cannot  be  exactly 
ascertained  by  such  hydro- 
meter. 
Ditto,  cordials,  or  strong 
waters  respectively,  being 
the  produce  of  any  British 
possession  in  America, 
sweetened  or  mixed  with 
any  article,  so  that  the  de- 
gree of  strength  thereof 
cannot  be  exactly  ascer- 
tained by  such  hydro- 
meter. 
■  Foreign    liquors —  derelict. 

See  Derelict* 
Sponge,  the  lb.        . 

'  Drawback 

the  produce  of  any  British 

possession,  the  lb. 
Squills,  dried,  the  cwt.        .  .- 

not  dried,  the  cwt. 

Starch,  the  cwt. 
Stavesacre,the  cwt 

Drawback 
Steel,  or  any  manu&ctures  of  steel, 
not    otherwise    described,  for 
every  £100  value 
Stibium.    See  Antimony. 
Sticks,  walking.    See  Canes. 
Stone,  burrs  for  mill  stones,  the  100 

-  dog,  not  exceeding  four  feet 
in  diameter,  above  six,  and 
under  twelve  inches  in  thick- 
ness, the  pair 

emery,  the  cwt 

-^—  filtering,  for  every  £100  value. 

flint,  for  potters,  the  ton 

-"— ^  grave,  or   marble,    polished, 

each  not  containing  more  tlian 
two  feet  square,  the  foot  square 
iuperfi^ial  measure 


Duty. 
£.  •«.    d. 


12    6 


0    8    6 


10    0 


1  10    0 


10    0 


0 
0 

0 

1 
0 


0  10 

1  8 
0  18    8 


30    0    0 
3  16    0 


6  3  6 

0  2  0 

50  0  0 

0  2  6 


0    2    6 
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Stone,  grave,  of  marble,  unpolished, 
the  foot  square,  superficial  mea- 
sure    .  .  .    0    0  10 

Ditto,  not  of  marble,  polished 

or  unpolished,  the  foot 
square,  superficial  mea- 
sure .006 

lime,  for  every  £l00  value     .  20    0    0 

marble  blocks,  the  solid  foot  .030 

-  marble,   in    any  way  manu-    * 
factured    (except  grave   stones 
and  paving  stones,  each    not 
containing  more  than  two  feet 
square),  &  cwt.  .030 

marble  paving,  polished,  each 

not  containing  more  than  two 
feet    square,    the    foot   square 

.    superficial  measure  .    0    0  10 

Ditto,  rough,  the  foot  square, 

superficial  measure  .006 

— *—  mill,  above  four  feet  in  diame- 
ter, if  twelve  inches  in  thick- 
ness or  upwards,  the  pair         .11    8    0 

paving,  not  of  marble,  the  100 

feet  square  superficial  measure    0  12  .0 

pebble,  the  ton  .    0  13    6 

polishing,  for  every  £100  vahie  20    0    0 

pumice,  the  ton  .    1  13    4 

quern,  under  three  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  not  exceeding  six 
inches  in  thickness,  the  pair    .089 

Ditto,  three  feet  in  diameter, 

and  not  above  four  feet  in 
diameter,  and  not  exceed- 
ing six  inches  m  thickness, 
the  pair  .  .    0 17    6 

rag,  for  ewsry  £100  talue      .  20    0    0 

slate,  the  produce  of  the  Is- 
lands of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Saric, 
Aldemey,  or  Man,  and  imported 
from  those  islands  respectively, 
for  every  £l00  value    .  .  26    8    0- 

-  slates,  the  produce  of  any  other 
countiy,not  otherwise  described, 

for  every  £l00  value  .  66  10    0 

slates,  in  frames,  the  doeen    .0-30 

slick,  the  100.  .  .080 

sculptured,   or  mosaic  work 

tfaecwt.  .   *0    2    6 

— -^  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 

lithography,  the  cwt  .030 

wheutones,  the  100  .089 

— ^-  not  particularly  described,  nor 
otherwise  charged  with  duty,  for 
every  £l00  value  .  66  10    0 

Note. — If  any  statue,  group  of 
figures,  or  other  stone  or  mar- 
ble ornament,  carved  out  of  the 
same  block,  shall  exc^  one 
ton  weight,  the  duty  to  be 
charged  thereon  shall  be  esti- 
mate at  die  rate  payable  for 
one  ton  weight  and  no  more. 

Storax  or  Styiax,  calamita,  the  lb.  .    0    2    0 
Drawback    0    14 

-^-^liquida,  the  lb.  .034 

Drawback    0    2    2 
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Storaxy  in  the  tear  or  gum,  the  lb.  . 
Drawback 

Succadef ,  the  produce  of  any  British 
possession  in  America,  Uie  lb. 

the  produce  of  any  British 

possession,  within  the  limits  of 
the  £ast  India  Company's  char^ 
ler,  the  lb. 

the  produce  of  any  other 

place,  the  lb. 

Succmum,  the  lb. 

Drawback 

Sugar,  brown  or  muscovado,  or 
clayed,  not  being  refined^  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  any  British  possession  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  East  India 
Company's  charter,  the  cwt.    . 

the  growth,  produce,  or  mann- 

fiictnre  of  any  British  posses- 
sion in  America,  the  cwt. 

of  any  other  place,  the  cwt.   . 

refined,  the  cwt 

Sugar  candy,  brawn,  the  cwt 

— — — *—  white,  the  cwt. 

Sulphate  of  quinine.    See  Quinine. 

Salphur  impreBsions,  fbr  every  £100 
▼alue- 

vivum.    See  Brimttogae. 

Sumach.    See  Shumhck. 

Sweep-washer'  dirt,  containidg  bul- 
lion.   See  Bullion. 

Sweet  wood,  the  produce  of  and  im- 
ported fiK>m  any  British  posses- 
sion, th^  ton    . 

•  of  any  other  place,  or 


CUSTOMS. 


Daty. 
£.     «.     d. 
0     8     4 
0     5     6 

0     0     3 


0  0     6 

0  3     3 

0  18 

0  1     1 


1  17    0 


1  7 

3  a 

8  8 

5  n 

8  8 


5     0    0 


e  16    3 

if  otherwise  imported,  the  too  .  10  13    0 

Tails,  bufialo,  bull,  cow,  or  ox  tails, 

the  100  .060 

fox,  martin,  sable,  scfuirfel,  or 

calabar.    See  Skins. 
Talc,  the  lb.  .  .  .008 

Tallow,  the  cwt  .032 

Tamarinds,  the  lb.  .008 

■ —  the  produce  of  any  Bri- 
tish possession  within  the  limits 
of  the  East  India  Company's 
charts,  the  lb.  .066 

■  the  pmdnee  Of  any  Bri- 
tish possession  in  America,  or  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Afirica,  the  lb. 
Tapioca,  or  tapioca  powder,  die  cwt. 
Tar,  the  last,  contaming  12  barrels, 
each  barrel  not  exceeding  31| 
gallons  .    0  15    b 
the  prodoce  of  any  British  pos- 
session, the  last,  containing  12 
barrels,  eadi  barrel  not  exceed- 
ing 31|  gallons.  .    0  IS    0 

•  Barbadoes,  the  lb.  .005 

Tares,  the  quarter  .    0  10    0 

Terras,  the  bushel  .013 

Tea, — subject  only  to  the  duty  of 

Excise. 
Teasles,  the  1000    .  .010 

Teeth,  elephants',  the  cwt.  .10    0 


0 
10 
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sea  horse,  or  sea 


Daly. 


Teeth,  sea  cow, 

morse,  the  cwt 
Telescopes,  for  erery  £lOO  value 
Terra  Japonica,  or  catechii,  the  cwt 
— :-  sienna,  the  cwt 

umbra,  the  cwt 

—  verde,the  cwt 

Thread,  Bruges,  the  dozen  lbs. 

cotton.  See  Cotton  matrnfeo- 


3    4 

0 

30    0 

0 

0    3 

0 

1  11 

8 

0  12 

0 

0  16 

0 

0  15 

0 

0  15 

0 

0  15 

0 

0    4 

0 

I 


tures. 

Outnal,  the  doien  lbs. 

—  pack,  the  cwt. 

sisters,  the  lb. 

whiled  brown,  the  dozen  lbs.    0  1^0, 

not  otherwise  described,  fiir 

every  £lOO  TSlue  .  25    0    0 

Tiles  of  all  sorts,  for  every  £l00 

value   .  .  .  50    0    0 

Tin,  the  cwt.  .    2  10    0 

manufactures  of,  not  otherwise 

.    described,  for  every  £lOO  valoe  20    0    0 
Tincal.    See  Borax. 

Tin-foil,  for  every  £100  value  .  25    0    0 

Tobacco*  of  the  nowth  or  produce  of 
the  United  State*  of  America,  or 
of  any  of  the  territories  or  do- 
minions of  the  emperor  of  Rns» 
sia,  or  of  the  Ottoman  or  Turkish 
empire,  or  from  any  port  or 
place  within  the  limits  of  the 
East  India  Company's  charter, 
unmann&ctnred,  the  lb.  .040 

of  the  growth  or  piodnee 

of   any  British  possession  in 
America, unmannfactured,thelb.    0    3    9 
■  of  the  growth  or  produce 

of  any  other  place,  unmanu&c- 
tured,  thelb.    .  .  .060 

■  manufactured,  or  cigars, 

the  lb.  .  .0  18 
manufactured  in  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom,  at  or  within  two 
miles  of  any  port  into  which 
tobacco  may  be  imported,  made 
into  shag,  roll,  or  carrot  tobacco, 
the  lb.  .0 
Diawbai^     0 
Tobacco  pipes,  for  every  £lOO  value  30 
Tongues,  the  dozen  .    0 
T6oth-i)owder,  for  every  £lOO  value  30 
Tomsal,  or  turnsole,  the  cwt  .    O 
Tortoise-shell,unraanafoctured,thelb.   0 
*■     ■■     ■  ■  ■     Ditto,  the   produce 
of  any   British    poesessioa  in 
America,  or  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  the  IK  .    0 
Touch-stones,  for  eteiy  £lOO  value  20 
Tow.    See  Flax. 

Toys,  for  every  £100  value  .  20 

Tieade  Of  Venice,  the  lb.    .  .0 

Trees.    See  Plants. 

Truffles,  the  lb.  .0 

TurbUh,thelb.  .0 

Diawback    0 

Turmerick,  the  lb.  .0 

the   produce   of    any 

British  possession  M  America, 
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or  on  the  West  Coaat  of  Africa, 

the  lb.  ,  .  .    0 

Turnery,  not  otherwise  described,  for 

every  £lOO  value         .  .  30 

Turnsole.    See  Tomsal. 
Turpentine,  not  being  of  greatervahie 

than  1 3s.  the  cwt.  thereof,  the  cwt.    0 
■  being  of  greater  valye 


Duty. 
£     f.     d. 


than  1 2*.  the  cwt.  thereof,  the  cwt 
of  Venice,  Scio,  or  Cy- 


prus, the  lb, 

Tutiee  lapis.    See  Lapis. 
Twiie,  rie  cwt. 


Drawback 


0  10 
0    6 


1  11     0 


Valonia,  the  cwt.    .  .016 

Vanelloes,  the  lb.  .    0  16    8 
Varnish,  not  otherwise  described,  for 

every  £100  value  30  0  0 
■  Vases,  ancient,  not  of  stone  or  mar- 
ble, for  every  £100  value  .500 
Vellum^  the  skin  .  .'072 
Verdegris  of  all  sorts,  the  lb.  .020 
Verjuice,  the  tun  .  .  .  73  12  9 
Vermicelli,  the  lb.  .  .008 
Vermillion,  the  )b.  .  .  .010 
Vetches.    See  Tares. 

Vinegar,  or  acetous  acid,  the  tun  .    18  18    0 
Vinelloes.    See  Vanelloes. 

Wafers,  the  lb.        .  .013 

Washng  balls,  the  lb.  .018 

Watches  of  gold,  silver,  or  other 

metal,  for  every  £100  value     .  25    0    0 
Watch  glasses,  for  ev&y  £100  value  20    0    0 

Ditto,  further  for  every  cwt.    4    0    0 

Water,  arquebusade,  citron,  cordial, 
Hungary,  lavender.  See  Spirits. 
"  Cologne,  the   flask,    thirty 

of  such  flasks  containing  not 
more  than  one  gallon  .010 

■  mineral    or     natural,    the 

dozen  bottles  or  flasks,  each 
bottle  or  flask  not  exceeding 
three  pints        .  .040 

strong.    See  Spirits. 

Wax,    bees,    unmanufoctured,*  the 

cwt.     .  ,36^ 
Ditto,  the  produce  of,  and  im- 
ported from,  any  British  pos- 
session, the  cwt.  .266 

Ditto,  white  or  manufactured, 

the  cwt.  .636 

myrtle,  the  lb.  .010 

sealing,  for  every  £100  of  the 

value  .  30    0    0 

Weld,  the  cwt.  .010 

Whale  fins,  taken  and  caught  bv  the 
crew  of  a  British  ship,  and  im- 
ported direct  from  ttie  fishery, 
or  from  any  British  possession, 
in  a  British  ship,  the  ton  .10    0 

of  foreign  fishing,  the  ton   95    0    0 

Wheat,  the  produce  of  any  British 
possession  in  North  America. 
and  imported  directly  from 
thence,  tne  quarter  .050 
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s.    d 
1     0 


Whipcord,  the  lb. 

Wine,  the  produce  of  his  majesty's 
settlement  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  or  the  territories  or  de- 

Sendencies    thereof,    import^ 
irectly  from  thence,  until  the 
•    6thof  January  1830,  the  gallon    0    2 
Drawback    0    2 

Ditto,  after  the  5th  of  January, 

1830,  the  gallon       .  .03 

Drawback    0    3 

French,  the  gallon  .07 

Drawback    0    7    3 
all  wine,   not    otherwise  de- 
scribed, the  gallon    .  .    0    4  10 
Drawback    0    4  10 

lees,  subject  to  the  same  duty 

as  wine,  but  no  drawback  is 
allowed  on  the  lees  of  wine 
exported 
Wire,  brass  or  copper,  not  other- 
wise described,  the  cwt.  .    2  10    0 

gilt  or  plated,  for  every  £t00 

value   '  .  25    0    0 

iron,  not  otherwise  enumerated 

or  described,  the  cwt.  1     0 

latten,  the  cwt.  .10 

silver,  for  every  £100  vahie    .  25    0 

steel,  the  lb.    .  .0 

Woad,  thecwt.  .0 

Wood,  anchor  stocks,  the  piece  .  0 
— —  Ditto,  of  the  growth  and  pro- 
duction of  any  British  pos- 
session in  America,  and  im- 
ported directly  from  thence, 
the  piece  .  .0 

— - —  balks,  viz.  under  5  inches 
square,  and  24  feet  in  length, 
the  120 

Ditto,  undef  5  inches  square, 

and  24  feet  in  length,  or  up- 
wards, the  120 

Ditto,  5  inches  square,  or  up- . 

wards,  are  subject  and  liable 
to  the  duties  payable  on  fir 
timber 
— ^  balks  of  the  growth  and  pro- 
duce of  any  British  possession 
in  America,  and  imported  di- 
rectly from  thence,  viz.  under 
5  inches  square,  and  24  feet  in 
length,  the  120.  .350 

Ditto,  under  5  inches  square, 

and  24  feet  in  length,  or  up- 
wards the  120  .  4  17  6 
Ditto,  5  inches  square  or  up- 
wards are  subject  and  liable 
to  the  duties  payable  on  fir- 
timber 
——battens  imported  into  Great 
Britain,  viz.  6  feet  in  length, 
and  not  exceeding  16  feet  in 
length,  not  above  7  inches  in 
vridth,  and  not  above  2f 
inches  in  thickness,  the  120  10    0 

Ditto,  exceeding    16   feet  in 

length,  and  not  exceeding  21 


18 


27 


0 
0 
0 
1  la 
3  0 
8     4 


0  10 
2  7 
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feet  in   length,   not    above   7 
inches  in  width,   and  not  ex- 
ceeding 2|  inches  in  thickness^ 
the  120 
Woody  battens,  exceeding  21  feet  in 
length,  not  above  7  inches 
in  width,  or  if  exceeding  2| 
inches  in  thickness,  the  120  20 

battens    of    the    growth    and 

produce  of  any  British    po>» 
.  session  in  America,  and   im 
ported    directly    from    thence 
into  Great  Britain,  viz.  6  feet  in 
length,  and  not  exceeding  16 
feet  in  length,    not   above    7    ' 
inches  in  width,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 2}  inches  in  thickness, 
the  120 
——Ditto,  exceeding    16,  feet  in 
length,  and  not  exceeding 
21  feet  in  length,  and  not 
above  7  inches  in  width, 
and  not  exceeding  2|  inches 
in  thickness,  the  120     •    . 
— —  Ditto,   exceeding  21  feet  in 
'  length,  not  above  7  inches 
in  width,  or  if  exceeding  2| 
inches  in  thickness,  the  120 
— -  battens  imported  into  Ireland, 
8  feet  in  length,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 12  t&di  in  length,  not 
above  7  inches  in  width,  and 
not  exceeding  3}  inches  in  Uiick- 
ness  the  120    . 

Ditto,   exceeding  12  feet  in 

length,  and  not  exceed- 
ing 14  feet  in  length,  not 
above  7  inches  in  width, 
and  not  exceeding  3^  inches 
in  thickness,  the  120 

—  Ditto,  exceeding    14  feet  in 

length,  and  not  exceeding 
16  feet  in  length,  not  above 
7  inches  in  width,  and  not 
exceeding  3i  inches  in 
thickness,  the  120 

Ditto,  exceeding  16    feet   in 

length,  and  not  exceeding 
18  feet  in  length,  not  above 
7  inches  in  width,  and  not 
exceeding  3i  inches  in 
thickn^ss,  the  120 

Ditto,  exceeding    18  feet  in 

length,  and  not  exceeding 
20  feet  in  length,  not  above 
7  inches  in  width,  and  ex- 
ceeding 3i  inches  in  thick- 
ness, the  120 

Ditto,  exceeding  20  feet   in 

lengthf  not  above  7  inches 
in  width,  and  not  exceeding 
3\  inches  in  thicknesss,  the 
120  ..  . 

—  batten -ends  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  under  6  feet  in 
length,  not  above  7  inches  in 
width,  and  not  exceeding  2| 

cii^  in  thickness,  the  120 


1110    0 


0    0 


10    0 


13    0 


2    0    0 


8    6    3 


9  14    0 


11     1     8 


12    9    4 


13  17    2 


34    6     1 


3    0    0 
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Wood,  batten  ends,  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  under  6  feet  in 
lenffth,  not  above  7  inches  in 
width,  and  exceeding  2|  inches 
in  thickness,  the  120 

—  batten  ends  of  the  growth  and 
produce  of  any  British  posses- 
sion in  America,  and  imported 
directly  from  thence  into  Great 
Britain,  under  6  feet  in  length, 
not  above  7  inches  in  width,  and 
not  exce^ing  2|  inches  in  thick- 
ness, the  120   . 

Ditto,  under  6  feet  in  length, 

not  above  7  inches  in  width, 
and  exceeding  2|  inches  in 
thickness,  the  120 
— •  batten-ends,  imported  into  Ire- 
land, under  8  feet  in  length, 
not  above  7  inches  in  width,  and 
not  exceeding  Scinches  in  thick- 
ness, the  120 

Ditto,  under  8  feet  in  length, 

if  exceeding  3i  inches  in 
thickness,  the  120 

battens  and  batten-ends  of  all 

sorts,  of  the  growth  and  pro- 
duce of  any  British  possession 
in  America,  and  imported  di- 
rectly from  thence,  the  120 
beech  plank,  2^  inches  in  thick- 
ness or  upws^s,  the  load,  coit- 
taining  50  cubic  feet 
Ditto,  of    all    sorts,    of    the 

Sowth  and  produce  of  9ny 
ritish  possession  in  Ame- 
rica, and  imported  directly 
from  thence  into  Ireland, 
the  120 

beech  quarters,  under  5  inches 

square,  and  under  24  feet  in 
length,  the  120 

Ditto,  5  inches  square,  and 

under  8  inches  square,  or  if 
24  feet  in  length,  or  up- 
wards, the  120 

Ditto,  of  att  sorts  under  8  indies 

square,  of  the  growth  and 
produce  of  any  British  pos- 
session in  America,  and  im- 
ported direcdy  (lom  thence, 
the  120    . 

—  beech  boards,  under  two  inches 
in  thickness,  and'  under  15  feet 
in  length,  the  120 

Ditto,  under  2  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  if  1 5  feet  in  length, 
or  upwards,  ^e  120  . 

clap  boards,  not  exceeding  5 

feet  3  inches  in    length,  and 
under  8  inches  square,  the  120 
—J —  Ditto,  of  the  growth  and  pro- 
duce of  any  British  pos- 
session in  America,  and  im- 
ported directly  from  thence, 
tliel20     . 
— ^  linn  boards,  or  white  bonds 
for  shoemakers,  under  4  feet  in 
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IcDgtn,  fend  under  6  inchea  in 
thickness,  the  120 
Wood,  linn  boaids,  &c.  4  feet  in 
length,  or  6  inches  in  thickness 
or  upwards,  the  120     . 
—  oak  boards,  under  2  inches  in 
thickness,  and  under  15  feet  in 
length,  the  120 
Ditto,  under  2  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  if  1 5  feet  in  length, 
or  upwards,  the  120 
^-*  outside  slabs,  or  paling  boards, 
hewed  on  one  side,  not  exceed- 
ing 7  ft.  in  length,  abd  not  above 
1|  inch  in  thickness,  the  120  . 

outside  slabs,  or  paling  boards, 

hewed  on  one  side,  exceeding  7 
feet  in  length,  and  not  exceeding 
12  feet  in  length,  and  not  above 
1|  inch  in  thickness,  the  120    . 

outside,  slabs  or  paling  boards, 

hewed  on  one  side,  exceeding 
12  feet  in  length,  or  exceeding 
li  inch  in  thickness,  are  subject 
and  liable  to  the  duties  payable 
on  deals. 
^-*  outside  slabs  or  paling  boards, 
hewed  on  one  side,  of  the  growth 
and  produce  of  any  British  pos- 
session in  America,  and  imported 
directly  from  thence,  not  exceed- 
ing 7  feet  in  length,  and  not  above 
1|  inch  in  thickness,  the  120  . 
Ditto,    exceeding    7.   feet    in 
length,  and  not  exceeding 
12. feet  in  length,  and  not 
above  1^  inch  in  thickness, 
the  120     . 

Ditto,   exceeding  12   feet  in 

length,    or  exceeding    1| 
inch  in  thickness,  are  sub- 
ject and  liable  to  the  duties 
payable  on  deals. 
—  pipe  boards,  above  5  feet  3  in- 
ches in  length,  and  not  exceed- 
ing 8  feet  in  length,  and  under 
8  inches  square  Uie  120 

Ditto    exceeding    8    feet    in 

*    lepgth,  and  under  8  inches 
square  the  120 

Ditto  of  all  sorts,  exceeding  5 

feet  3  inches  in  length,  and 
under  8  inches  square  of 
the  growth  and  produce  of 
any  British  possession  in 
America,  and  imported  di- 
rectly from  thence,  the  120    0  19    6 
. wainscot  boards  the  foot,  con- 
taining 12  feet  in  length,  and  1 
inch  in  thickness,  and  so  in  pro- 
portion for  any  greater  or  lesser 
length  or  thickness 
boards  of  all  sorts,  not  other- 
wise described,  of  the  growth 
and  produce  of  any  British  pos- 
session in  America,  and  import- 
ed directly  from  thence  the  120 
■         bowsprits.    See  Masts. 
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Wood,  deals  to  be  used  in  mines.— 
above  7  inches  in  width,  being  8 
feet  in  length,  and  not  above  10 
feet  in  leng^,  and  not  exceeding 
li  inch  in  thickness,  the  120 
deals,  imported  into  Great  Bri- 
tain : —  above  7  inches  in  width, 
being  6  feet  in  length  and  not 
above  16  feet  in  length,  and 
not  exceeding  3i  inches  in  thick- 
ness, the  120    . 

Ditto  above  7  inches  in  width 

above  16  feet  in  length  and 
not  above  21  feet  in  length, 
and  not  exceeding  3^  in- 
ches in  thickness,  the  120  . 

Ditto  above  7  inches  in  width, 

above  21  feet  in  length  and 
not  above  45  feet  in  length 
and  not  above  3^  inches  in 
thickness,  the  120 

Ditto,  above  45  feet  in  length, 

or  above  3^  inches  in 
thickness,  not  being  timber 
8  inches  square,  ur  up- 
wards, the  load  containing 
50  cubic  feet 

And  further,  the  120 
deals  of  the  growth  and  pro- 
duce of  any  British  {>os- 
sesston  in  America,  and  im- 
ported directly  from  thence 
into  Great  Britain : — above 

7  inches  in  width,  being  6 
.feet  in  length  and  not 
above  16  feet  in  length  and 
not  exceeding  3^  inches  in 
thickness,  the  120 . 

Ditto,  above  7  inches  in  width, 

above  16  feet  in  length,  and 
not  above  21  feet  in  length, 
and  not  exceeding  3i  inches 
in  thickness,  the  120 

Ditto,  above  7  inches  in  width, 

being  6  feet  in  length,  and 
not  above  21  feet  in  length, 
and  exceeding  3^  inches  in 
thickness,  the  120 

—  Ditto,  above  7'inches  in  width, 
exceeding  21  feet  in  length, 
and  not  exceeding  4  inches 
in  thickness,  the  120 

— -  Ditto,  above  7  inches  in  width, 

*    exceeding  21  feet  in  length 

and  exceeding  4  inches  in 

thickness  (not  being  timber 

8  inches  square,  or  upwards, 
the  120     . 

— ~-  deals  imported  into  Ireland : — 
above  7  inches  in  width,  and  not 
exceeding  12  inches  in  width, 
and  not  exceeding  3^  inches  in 
thickness,  if  8  feet  in  length,  and 
not  exceeding  12  feet  in  length, 
the  120 

— -  Ditto,  exceeding  12  feet  in 
length,  and  not  exceeding 
14  feet  in  length,  the  120 
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Woods,  deals,  imported  into  Ireland, 
above  14  feet  in  length,  and  not 
abo?e  '16  feet  in  length,  the  120. 

Ditto,   exceeding  16  feet  in 

length,  and  not  exceeding 
18  feet  in  length,  the  120  . 

—  Ditto,  exceeding    18  feet  in 

length,  and  not  exceeding 
20  feet  in  length,  the  120  . 

—  Ditto,  above  7  inches  in  width, 

and  not  exceeding  12  in- 
ches in  width,  and  exceed- 
ing d^  inches  in  thickness, 
viz.  8  feet  in  length,  and 
not  exceeding  20  feet  in 
length,  the  120      . 

Ditto,  above  7  inches  in  width, 

and  not  exceeding  12  in- 
ches in  width,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 4  inches  in  thicks 
ness,  and  exceeding  20  feet 
in  length,  the  120  . 
— —  Ditto,  above  7  inches  in  width, 
^nd  not  ex<^^ing  12  inches 
in  width,  and  exceeding  4 
inches  in  thickne8S,and  ex-  • 
ceeding  30  feet  io  length, 
the  120  100 

«— —  deal  ends  imported  into  Great 
Britain,  viz.  aoove  7  inches  in 
width,  being  under  6  feet  in 
length,  and  not  exceeding  8^  in- 
ches in  thickness,  the  120 

Ditto,  above  7  inches  in  width, 

being  under  6  feet  in  length, 
and  exceeding  Zi  inches  in 
thickness,  the  120    . 
--^detl  ends  of  the  growth  and 
produce  of  any  BritisSb  possession 
m  America,  and  imported  di- 
rectly from  thence  into  Great 
Britain,  viz.  above  7  inches  in 
width,  being  under  6  feet  in 
length,  and  not  exceeding  3^  in- 
ches in  thickness,  the  120 
— -  Ditto,  abote  7  inches  in  width, 
being  under  6  feet  in  length, 
and  not  exceeding  3i  in- 
ches in  thickness,  the  120 
— ^  deal  ends,  imported '  into  Ire- 
land, viz.  above  7  inches  in 
width,  and  not  exceeding  12  in- 
ches in  width,  and  under  8  feel 
in  length,  viz.  not  exceeding  Si 
inches  in  thickness,  the  120 

Ditto,  exceeding  3^  inches  in 

thickness,  the  120 

—  deals  and  deal  ends,  of  all  sorts, 
of  the  growth  and  produceof  any 
British  posses&ion  in  America, 
and  imported-  directly  from 
thence  into  Ireland,  the  120 

Ditto,   and  further,    on    all 

deals  and  deal  ends  im- 
ported into  Ireland  of 
the  aforesaid  Itugths  and 
thicknesses,  but  of  the 
following  widths,  the  ad- 
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£.    B,    4. 

ditional  duties  follow- 
ing : — If  exceedinjp  t% 
inches  in  width,  ana  not 
exceeding  15  inches  in 
width,  25  per  cent,  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  aforeaid 
rates.  If  exceeding  15 
inches  in  width,  and  not 
exceeding  18  inches  in 
'  width,  50  per  cent,  or 
one-half  of  the  aferasaid 
rates.  if  exceeding  18 
inches  in  width,  and  not 
exceeding  21  inches  in 
width,  75  per  cent,  or 
three-feurths  of  the  afore- 
said rates.  If  exceeding 
21  inches  in  width,  100 
per  cent,  or  an  additional 
duty,  equal  .to  the  afore- 
said ntes  respectively.    • 

firewood,  not  fit  or  proper  to  be 

used  other  than  as  such  :  the  fe- 

thom  6  feet  wide  and  6  feet  high.    0  19    0 

Ditto,    of    the    growth    and 

produce  of  any  British 
possession  in  Am^ica, 
and  imported  directly 
from  thence,  the  iatbom, 
6  feet  wide  and  6  feet  high    0    0  10 

Fir  quarters,  under  5  inches 

square,  and  under  24  feet  in 

length,  the  120  .  18    t    7 

Ditto,  under  5b  inches  square, 

and  24  feet  in  length,  or 
upwards,  the  120  .  27    0    0 

Ditto,  5    inches    square    or 

upwards  are  subject  and 
liable  to'  the  duties  paya- 
ble on*  fir  timber. 

fir    quarters,    of  the    growth 

and  produce  of  an^  British  pos- 
session in  Amenca,  and  im- 
ported directly  from  thence : — 
under  5  inches  square,  and  un- 
der 24  feet  in  lengA,  the  120  .850 

—  Ditto,  under  5  inches  square, 

and  24  feel  in  length  or 
upwards,  the  120  .    4  Iz    • 

—  Ditto,   5   inches   square,    or 

upwards,  are  subject  and 
liable  to  the  duties  paya- 
ble on  fir  timber. 

fir  timber.    See  Timber. 

handspikes,  under  7   feet  in 

length,  the  120  .    S    0    • 

Ditto,    7  feet    in  length    or 

upwards,  tne  120  .400 

Ditto,    of  the    growth  and 

produce  of  any  Britirii 
possession  in  America, 
and  imported  directly 
from  thence,  under  7  feet 
in  length,  the  120  .0)0 

Ditto,    7  feet    in   length  or 

towards,  the  120  .    O    5    i 

knees  of  oak,  under  5  inches 

square,  the  120  .    ^ .  0  10    0 
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Woody  knees  of  oak,  5  inches  square, 

and  under  8  m.  square,  the  120    4    0    0 
Ditto,  8  inches  square  or  up- 
wards, the  load,  contain- 
ing 50  cubic  feet  .  .16    0 

Ditto,  of  the  growth  of  any 

British  possession  in  Ame- 
rica, and  imported  direet- 
ly  from  thence,  under  5 
inches  square,  the  120  0     3    0 

Ditto,  5  inches  square,  andun* 

der  8  inches  square,  the  120    0  15    0 

Ditto,    8    inches    sauare    or 

upwards,  the  load  contain- 
ing 50  cubic  feet  .050 

lath  wood,    in    pieces,    under 

5  feet  in  length,  the  fathom  6 

feet  wide,  and  6  faei  high        .450 

Ditto  in  pieces  of  5  feet  in 

length  and  under  8  feet  in 
length,  the  fathom  6  feet 
wide  and  6  feet  high  .  6  16  0 
— «—  Ditto,  8  feet  in  length  and 
under  12  feet  in  length, 
the  fathom  6  feet  wide  and 
6feethigh  .  .  10    4    0 

-^—  Ditto  12  feet  loog  or  upwards 
the  fathom,  6  feet  wide 
and  6  feet  high    .  .  13  12    0 

Ditto,  of  the  growth  of  any 

British  possession  in  Ame- 
rica, and  imported  directly 
Trom  thence,  in  pieces  un- 
der 5  feet  in  length,  the 
fathom,  6  feet  wide  and  6 
feet  high  .  .  .    0  15    0 

Ditto,  in  pieces  5  feet  in  length 

or  upwards,  the  fathom,  6 

feet  wide  and  6  feet  high  .15    0. 

masts,  yards,  or  bowsprits,  6 

inches  in  diameter,  and  under  8 
inches,  each    .  .  .08 

•* Ditto,  8  inches  in  diameter, 

and  under  12  inches,  each    12    0 
-^—  Ditto,  12  inches  in  diameter  or 
upwards,  the  load,    con- 
taining 50  cubic  feet         .    2  15    0 

Ditto  of   the  growth  of  any 

British  possession  in  Ame- 
rica, and  imported  directly 
from  thence,  6  inches  in 
diameter,  ajmI  under  8 
ipcKes,  each  .016 

Ditto,  8  inches  in  diameter, 

and  under  12  inches,  each     0    4    0 

Ditto,  12  inches  in  diameter, 

or  upwards,  the  load,  con- 
tabmg  50  cubic  feet         .    0  10    0 
Oak  plank,  2  inches  in  thick- 
ness or  upwards,  the  load  con- 
taining 50  cubic  feet    .  .400 
Ditto  of  the  growth  of  any  Bri- 
tish possession  in  America, 
aad  imported  directly  from 
thence,  2  inches  in  thick^ 
nessor  upwards,  the  load 
coBtaining  50  cubic  feet    .0150 
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Wood,  oak  Timber. 

oars,  the  120 

Ditto,  of  the  growth  of  any 

British  possession  in  Ame* 
rica,  and  imported  direetly 
from  thence,  the  120.       .    0  19    & 

spars,  under  22  feet  in  length, 

and  under  feur  inchei  in  diamo* 
ter,  exclusive  of  the  bark,,  the 
120  .280 
Ditto,  22  feet  in  length  or  up- 
wards,   and    under   four 
inches  in  diameter,  exclu- 
sive of  the  baik,  the  120  .    4    5    0 

Ditto,  four  inches  in  diameter, 

and  under  six  inches  in 
diameter,  exclusive  of  the 
bark,  the  120       .  .900 

spars,  of  the  growth  of  any 

Bntish  possessi^m  in  America, 
and    imfwried     directly    from 
thence,  vis.  under  22  feet  in 
length,  and  under  four  inches 
in  diameter,  exelusiTe  of  the 
bark;  the  120  .  .090 
Ditto,  22  feet  in  length  or  up- 
wards,   and    under    four 
inches  in  diameter^  exclur 
give  of  the  bark,  the  120.    0  16    Q 
Ditto,  four  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  under  six  inches 
in  diameter,  exclusive  of 
the  bark,  the  130.  .    1  IS    0 

spokes  for  wheels,  not  exoeed^ 

ing  two  feet  in  length,  the  lOOO    3    7    4 

Ditto,  exceeding  two  feet  in 

length,  the  1000   .  .    6  14    8 

Ditto,  of  all  sorts  of  the  growth 

of  any  British  possession  in 
America,  and  imported  di- 
rectly from  thence,  the 
1000  .0^4 

-^  staves,  not  exceeding  36  inches 
in  length,  not  above  three 
inches  in  thickness,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding seven  uichcs  in  breadth, 
the  120  .  .13    0 

—  Ditto,  above '  96  inches  in 
length,  and  not  exceeding 
50  inch^  in  length,  not 
above  three  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  not  eioeedidg 
seven  inches  in  breadth, 
the  120  .260 

—  Ditto,  above  50  iaches  in 
length,  and  not  exceeding 
60  inches  in  length,  not 
above  three  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  not  exceeding  7 
inches  in'  breadth,  the  120    3    0    0 

—  Ditto,  above  60  inches  m 
length,  and  not  exoeediBg 
72  inches  in  length,  not 
above  three  inches  in  tiiick- 
ness,  and*  not  exceeding 
sisven  inehn  in  breadth, 
the  120  .440 
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£.  *.  rf. 
.,  Staves,  above  72  inches  in 
length,  not  above  three 
inches  in  thickness,  and 
not  exceedinpr  seven  inches 
in  breadth,  the  120  .    4  16    0 

•  Ditto,  above  3  inches  in  thick- 
ness, or  above  7  inches  in 
breadth,  and  not  exceed- 
ing 63  inches  in  length, 
shall  be  deemed  clap 
boards,  and  be  charged  with 
duty  accordingly. 
•*  Ditto,  above  3  inches  in 
thickness,  or  above  7 
inches  in  breadth,  and  ex- 
ceeding 63  inches  in  length, 
shall  be  deemed  pipe  bourds 
and  be  chargea  with  duty 
accordinglv. 
^  staves,  being  the  growth  of  any 

of  the  United  States  of  America, 

or  of  the  growth  of  East  or 

West  Florida,  and  imported  di- 
rectly from  thence  respectively, 

not  exceeding  1^  inch  in  thick- 
ness, shall  be  charged  with  one- 

^rd  part  only  of  the  duties 

herein  Deibre  imposed  on  staves. 
-^  staves,  being  the   growth  of 

and  imported  directly  from  the 

Ionian  Islands,  shall  be  charged 

at  the  same  late  of  duty  as 

staves  of  the   growth  of  the 

United  States  of  America,  when 

imported  directly  from  thence. 

-  staves  of  the  growth  of  any 
British  possession  in  America, 
and  imported  directly  from 
thence,  viz.  not  exceeding  36 
inches  in  length,  not  above  3^ 
indbes  in  thickness,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 7  inches  in  breadth,  the 

120     .  .  .020 

-  Ditto,  above  36  inches  in  length 

and  not  exceeding  50  inches 
in  length,  not  above  3| 
inches  in  thickness,  and 
not  exceeding  7  inches  in 
breadth,  the  120  .0^0 

-  Ditto,    above   50   inches   in 

length,  and  not  exceeding 
60  inches  in  length,  not 
above  3^  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  not  exceeding 
7  inches  in  breadth,  the 
120.  .060 

-  Ditto,   above   60   inches    in 

length,  and  not  exceeding 
72  inches  in  length,  not 
above  3i  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  not  exceeding 
7  inches  in  breadth,  the 
120  .080 

-  Ditto,   above    72   inches   in 

length,  and  not  above  3| 
inches  in  thickness,  and 
not  exceeding  7  inches  in 
breadth,  the  120  .  .    0  10    0 


INWARDS 


Wood,  Ditto,  not  exceeding  1|  indi 
in  thickness,  shall  be  charg- 
ed with  one-third  part  of 
die  duty  herein  proposed 
on  such  staves. 

Ditto,  above  3(  indies  in  diick- 

ness,  or  above  7  inches  in 
breadth,  and  not  exceed- 
ing 63  inches  in  length, 
shall  be  deemed  dap  boards 
and  be  charged  with  duty 
aoeordingly. 

Ditto,    above    3}  inches    in 

thickness,  or  above  7  inches 
in  breadth,  and  exceed- 
ing 63  indies  in  length, 
shall  be  deemed  pipe 
boards,  and  be  dnrged 
with  dr»v  icoordingi^. 

*  teake,  the  load  containmg  50 

cubic  feet 

Ditto,  of  the  growth  of  any 

British  possession  inAfiica, 
the  load,  contaimng  50 
cubic  feet 

timber,  viz.  fir,  eight  inches 

square  or  up^^ards,  the 
load,  containing  50  cnbie 
feet  .  .  . 

Ditto,  fir,  of  the  growth  of  any 

British  possession  in  Ame- 
rica, and  imported  direcdy 
from  thence,  eight  inches 
square  or  upwards,  the 
load  containing  50  cubic 
feet.  .  .  . 

oak  timber,  8  inches  square 

or  upwards,  the  load  containing 
50  cubic  feet    . 

oaL  timber,  of  the  growth  of 

any  British  possession  in  Ame- 
rica, imported  directly  from 
thence,  8  inches  square  or  up- 
wards, the  load  containing  50 
cubic  feet 
timber  of  all  sorts,  not  parti- 
cularly described,  nor  otherwise 
charged  with  duty,  being  8 
inches  square  or  upvrards,  the 
load  conaining  50  cubic  feet  . 
timber  of  all  sorts,  not  parti- 
cularly described,  nor  otherwise 
charged  with  du^,  being  of  the 
grr»v^  of  any  British  posses- 
sion in  America,  and  imported 
directly  from  thence,  being  8 
inches  square  or  upwards,  the 
load  containing  50  cubic  feet 

ufers,  under  5  inches  square, 

and  under  24  feet  in  length,  the 
120      . 

Ditto  under  5  iudies  square, 

and  24  feet  in  length,  or 
upwards,  the  120  . 
Ditto  5  inches  square,  or  up- 
wards, are  subject  and  lia- 
ble to  the  duties  payable 
on  fir  timber.  . 
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INWARDS. 

Wood,  nhn  of  tht  growth  of  any 
British  possession  in  America, 
and  imported  direct  from  thence, 
under  5  inches  square,' and  un- 
der 24  feet  in  length,  the  120  . 
—-~  Ditto  under  5  inches  square, 
and  24  feet  in  length,  or 
upwards,  the  120  . 

—  Ditto  5  inches  square  or  up- 

wards,   are    suhiect    and 
liable  to  the  duties  paya- 
ble on  fir  timber, 
——wainscot      logs,     8      inches 
square  or  upwards,  the  load 
oontaininff  50  cubic  feet 
—-~  Ditto   of  the  growth  of  any 
British  possession  in  Ame- 
rica, and  imported  direct 
from  thence,  the  load  con- 
taining 50  cubic  feet 
—-~  unmanufactured,    the    growth 
of  any   British    possession  in 
America,  not    particulary  de- 
scribed, nor  otherwise  charged 
with  duty,  for  eveiy  £100  value 

—  Ditto,    not    particularly    de- 

scribed, and  on  which  the 
duties  due  on  impor^tion 
are  payable  according  to 
the  yalae  thereof,  being 
of  the  growth  of  the  Bri- 
tish limits  within  tiie  pro- 
vince of  Yucatan  in  the 
bay  of  Honduras,  and  im- 
ported direct  from  the  said 
bay^  for  every  £100  value 

—  Ditto    not    particularly    de- 

scribed, nor  otherwise 
charged  with  duty,  for 
every  £100  value 

*  teake,  or  other  wood  fit  for 

ship-building,  8  inches  sauare 
or  upwards,  the  growth  ot  any 
British  possession  within  the  li- 
mits of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's charter,  the  load  con- 
taining 50  cubic  feet 
Wool,  beaver,  the  lb. 

Ditto  cut  and  combed,  the  lb. 

bison  or  buffalo,  the  produce  of, 

and  imported  direct  from,  any 
British  possession,  the  lb. 

Ditto  of  any  other  place,  oif  if 

otherwise  imported,  the  lb.   . 

Carmenia,  the  lb. 

coney,  the  lb. 

cotton,  or  waste  of  cotton  wool, 

the  produce  of  any  British  pos- 
session in  America,  and  im- 
ported direct  from  thence 
— —  Ditto  the  produce  of  any  Bri- 
tish possession  in  America, 
not   being    imported   direct 
from  thence;  and  the  pro- 
duce of  any  other  count^  or 
place,  for  everv  £100  value  . 
^— —  goats^y  or  hair,  the  lb. 


Doty. 

£.    $.    d. 


2     5     0 

4  ir    6 


2  15    0 


0  12    0 


5    0    0 


5    0    0 


20    0    0 


Free. 
0    1    r 
0    4    9 


0  0  4 

0  0  6 

0  0  1 

0  0  2 


Free. 


6    0    0 
0    0    1 


INWARDS. 


Wool,  goats',  the  produce  of  and  im- 
ported from  any  British  pos- 
session 

hares',  the  lb. 

—  lambs'*.    See  Sheep's. 

—  ostrich,  the  lb. 

—  Polonia,  the  lb. 
— ^ —  red,. the  lb. 

sheep  or  lambs',  the  produce 

of,  and  imported  from  any  Bri- 
tish possession 
— —  Ditto  the  produce  of,  or  import- 
ed   from  any  other  place: 
not  being  of  the  value  of  Is 
the  lb.  thereof,  the  lb. 

—  Ditto,  ditto,  being  of  the  value 

of  U,  the  lb.  thereof,  or  up- 
wards, the  lb. 
Woollens,  manufactures  of  wool  not 
being  gx>ats'  wool,  or  of  wool 
mixed  with  cotton,  not  particu- 
larly described,  nor  otnerwise 
charged  with  duty,  for  every 
£100  value 
Wreck.    See  Derelect. 

Yam,  cable,  the  cwt. 

— ^  camel,  or  mohair,  the  lb. 

■■■  '■■  grogam,  the  lb.  • 

raw  linen,  the  cwt.     . 

— —  worsted,  being  of  two  or  more 
threads,  twisted  or  thrown,  the 
lb 

Zaffre,thelb. 

Zepoaria,  the  lb. 

Drawback    . 

Goods,  wares,  and  merchandise, 
being  either  in  part  or  wholly 
manufactured,  and  not  being 
described  nor  otherwise  charged 
with  duty,  and  not  prohibited 
*  to  be  imported  into  or  used  in 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  for 
every  £lOO  value 

Goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  not 
being  either  in  part  or  wholly 
manufactured,  and  not  beioe 
described,  nor  otherwise  charged 
with  duty,  and  not  prohibited 
to  be  imported  into  or  used  in 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  for 
every  £lOO  value. 


Daty. 


Free. 
0    0 


Free. 


0    0    01 


0    0    1 


15    0    0 


10 
0 
0 
1 


6 

1 

3 

10 


20    0     0 


10    0    0 


Note. — All  goods  the  produce  or  manufac- 
ture of  the  Island  of  Mauritius,  are  subject  to 
the  same  duties  as  are  imposed  in  this  table  on 
the  like  goods,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 
British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies. 

All  goods,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  the  territories  or  de- 
pendencies thereof,  are  subject  to  the  same  duties 
as  are  imposed  in  this  table  on  the  like  goods,  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  the  Britisn  posses- 
sions within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Compa* 
ny's  charter,  except  when  any  other  duty  is  ex- 
pressly imposed .  tnereon . 
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TABLE  II.---DUTIES  OUTWARDS. 

/  of  D(n«iES  of  CvsTOMs  payable  on  Goods,  Wares,  and  Merdiaodite,  exported  &od  the 
the  United  Kingdom  to  Foreign  Parte. 


OUTWARDS. 


Duly. 


/and  cinders  usoalty  soid  by 

."Measure,  viz.  exported  to  the 

/  Isle  of  Man,  the  chaldron,  iin> 

/      perial  measure  ,  .     0    1     B 
exported  to  any  British  posses- 
sion,   the    chaldron,    imperial 
measure  .016 

exported  to  any  other  place, 

in  a  British  ship,  the  chudron, 
Newcastle  measure       .  .    0  17    0 

in  a  ship,  not  British,  the  chal- 
dron, Newcastle  measure  1  10    3 

Coals  and  cinders  usually  sold  by 
weiglit,  viz.  exported  to  the  Isle 
of  Man,  the  ton  .    X)    1    0 

— ^  exported  to  any  British  posses- 
sion, the  ton    .  .010 

— —  exported  to  any  other  place : — 

in  a  British  ship,  the  ton         .059 

—  Ditto,  in  a  ship  not  British,  the 

ton  .  .    0  10    0 

Any  coals  which  shall  have 
been  screened  through  a 
riddle  or  screen,  the  bars 
of  which  not  being  in  any 
part  thereof  more  than 
three-eighth  parts  of  an  inch 
asunder,  shall,  on  exporta- 
tion from  any  part  of  Great 
Britain,  be  subject  and 
liable  to  such  and  the  like 
duties,  and  no  other,  as  are 
or  may  be  charged  and 
payable  on  culm  exported 
from  Great  Britain  to  Fo- 
reign parts. 
Culm,  exported  to  the  'Isle  of  Man> 
the  cnaldron,  imperial  measure 

—  exported  to  any^British  posses- 
sion, the  chaldron,  imperial 
measure 

exported  to  any  other  place: — 

in  a  British  ship,  the  cnaldron, 
Newcastle  measure 

Ditto,  in  a  ship  not  British,  the 

chaldron,    r^ewcastle  mea- 
sure i  .080 
Skins,  coney,  the  100                      .010 

hare,  the  100  .    0    1   ^0 

Wool,  of  hares  and  of  conies,  the  lb.    0    0*1 

—  of  sheep  or  lambs :— not  being 
of  the  value  of  Is.  the  lb.  there- 
of, the  lb.  .  .    0    0    01 

Ditto,  being  of  the  value  of  Is. 

the  lb.  or  upwards,  the  lb.  .    0    0    1 

Woollen  manu&ctu  res ': — ^woolfels, 
mortlings,  shortling)s,yam,  wors- 
ted, woolsacks,  crueis,  coverlids, 
waddings,  or  other  manufac- 
tures, or  pretended  manufac- 
tures, slightly  wrought  up  or 
put  together,  so  as  that  the 
may  be  reduced  to  and 


0    0    6 


0    0    6 


0    4     6 


OUTWIRDS. 

made  use  of  as  ^ool  again,  mat- 
trasses  or  beds'  stuffed  with 
combed  wool,  or  wool  fit  for 
combing  or  cajrding,.  the  lb.     . 

The  fallowing  duty  is  also  payable 
on  goods  of  the  growtn,  pro- 
duce, or  manufacture  of  the 
United  Kingdom  exported  from 
thence,  whether  subject  to  other 
export,  duty  or  not,  viz.  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise,  of  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manu&c- 
ture  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
except  as  herein-after  men 
tinned,  exported  to  any  port  or 
place  whatever,  for  every  £jl00 
of  the  true  and  real  value 
Except 

Bullion. 

Com,  grain,  meal,  malt,  fl^or,  bis- 
cuit, bran,  grits,  peaiL  ImuI^, 
and  Scotch  &ley. 

Cotton  yam,  or  other  cotton  maaii- 
factures. 

Fish. 

Linen,  or  Imen  with  cotton  mixed. 

Melasses. 

Military  clothing,  accQutremoats,  or 
appointments,  exported  uiider 
the  authority  of  the  commissionr 
ers  -of  his  majesty's  treasucy, 
and  sent  to  any  of  his  majesty** 
forces  serving  abroad. 

Military  stores  exported  to  India  by 
the  East  India  Company. 

Salt.  ^^ 

Sugar,  refined,  of  all  sorts,  and 
sugar  «candy. 

Goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  ex- 
ported to  the  Isle<of  Man  ^ 
virtue  and  under  the  authority 
of  any  licence  which  the  com- 
missioners of  his  majesty's  cus- 
toms are  or  may  b*e  authorised 
and  empowered  to  grant. 

Any  sort  of  craft,  fo<^,  victuals^ 
clothing,  orin4)lements  ot  mar 
terials  necessary  for  the  British 
fisheries  established  in  the  island 
of  Newfoundland,  or  in  any  o» 
his  majest/s  oolonie»,  islands, 
or  plantations  in  North  Ame- 
rica, on  due  «ntiy  thareof,  and 
exported  direct  to  the  said  o»- 
lonies,  islands,  or  plantations. 

Wool. 

Woollen  goods,  or  woollen  md 
cotton  mixed,  exported .  to  any 
port  or  place  within  tha  Umite 
of  the  East  Ind'.  ComiM^ 
charter. 
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TABLE  III.— DUTIES  COASTWISE. 

A  Table  of  the  Dwies  of  Customs  payable  on  Goods,  Wares,  and  Merchandise  brought 
or  sent  Coastwise,  from  one  Port  or  Place  to  any  other  Port  or  Place  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  of  the  Drawbacks  to  be  allowed  upon  the  Exportation  of  such  Goods,  Wares, 
and  Merchandise. 


COASTWISE. 

Coals,  culm,  and  cinders,  except 
charcoal  made  of   wood,   viz. 
coals,  except  small  coals  other- 
wise charged  with  duty,  brought 
coastwise  from  any  port  or  place 
,  in  the  united  kingdom  into  any 
port  in  England  or  Wales,  in 
case  they  be  such  as  are  most 
•   usually  sold  by  weight,  the  ton 
Drawback 

^ Ditto,  in  case  they  be  such  as 

are  most  usually  sold  by 
measure,  the  chaldron,  im- 
perial measure 

Drawback 

brought  coastwise   from  any 

port  of  the  united  kingdom  into 
any  port  in  Ireland,  the  Ion     . 

Ditto,  and  further,  if  brought 

into  the  harbour  of  Dublin, 
the  ton  . 
Culm,  viz.  to  be  used  for  burning 
lime'sent  from  any  place  within 
the  hmits  of  the  port  of  Milford, 
in  the  county  or  Pembroke,  to 
any  other  place  within  the  * 
counties  of  Pembroke,  Caermar- 
then,  Cardigan,  or  Merioneth, 
the  chaldron,  imperial  measure 

Ditto,  not  having  been  so 

sent  Or  charged  with  duty 
brought  coastwise  from 
any  port  in  the  united 
kingaom  into  any  port  ra 
England  or  Wales,  the 
chaldron,  imperial  mea- 
sure 

•  Drawback 

Cinders,  made  of  pit  coal,  brought 
coastwise  from  any  port  in  the 
united  kinsdom,  into  any  port 
in  England  or  Wales,  the  clial- 
dron,  imperial  measure 
Coals,  culm,  and  cinders,  brought 
by  the  Grand  Junction  or  Pad- 
dington  canals,  nearer  to  Lon- 
don  than  the  stone  or  post  at  or 
near  the  north-east    point    in 
Grove  Park,  in  the  county  of 
Hertfofd,  or  brought  down  the 
mer  Thames  nearer  to  London 
than  the  city's  stone  placed  on 
the  west  side  of  Staines  Bridge, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  tiie 
ton      .... 
And  a  further  duty  of  U,  3d, 
,  the  ton  payable  to  the  pro- 
per officer  of  customs,  in 
uen  of  the  duty  called  or- 


Diiry. 


d. 


0    1     7i 


0    0  11 


0    0    6 


Doty. 


0     6     0 


0     10 


0     0     6 


0     1     0 


COASTWISE. 

phan*s  duty,    and  of.aU 
other  rates,  dues,  and  du- 
ties, payable  to  the  corpo- 
of  London  upon  coal,  culm, 
and  cinders  imported  into 
the  port  of  London,  to  be 
paia  over  to  the  said  corpo- 
ration at  the  end  of  every 
quarter. 
Coals,  shipped  to  be  carried  coast- 
wise rrom  tlie  port  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  to  anv  other  port  in 
the  united  kingaom,  the  chal- 
dron, imperial  measure 

small,    which     have    been 

aereened  through  a  screen  or 
riddle,  the  bars  of  which  not 
being  in  «ny  part  thereof  imore 
Ihan  3-8tha  ot  an  inch  asunder, 
or  such  ooals  mized  with  ashes, ' 
shipped  to  be  sent  coastwise 
from  the  ports  of  Newcastle  or 
•Sunderland  to  any  port  in  Eng- 
land or  Wales, the  chaldron,  im- 
perial measure 

Ditto,  not  subject  to   the 

duty  imposed  upon  coak 
brought  coastwise. 

and  culm  carded  from  El- 

lenfoQt  to  Bank  End,  in  the 
county  of  Cumberhind,  or  from 
any  other  Credc  or  place  be- 
tween Ellenfoot  and  Bank  End 
aforesaid,  provided  bond  be  en- 
tered into,  with  a  general  condi- 
tion fw  the  due  Ismding  of  such 
coals  within  the  said  limits ; — 
coals  and  culm  carried  on  the 
Monmouthshire  canal,  or  on  any 
of  tlie  railways  or  tram  roads 
connected  thefewith,  and  after- 
wards carried  from  any  port  or 
place  to  the  eastward  of  the 
islands  called  the  Homes,  to  any 
o&er  port  or  place  in  or  upon 
the  river  Severn :—- also  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Homes  with- 
out passing  to  the  westward  of 
the  said  islands,  except  in  going 
to  the  port  of  Bridgewater,  and 
without  touching  at  any  place 
to  the  westward  of  the  said 
islands  ;--coals,  culm,  and  cin- 
ders carried  from  any  part  of 
the  Lancaster  canal,  or  anv  of 
the  branches  thereof,  or  nom 
any  port  or  place  within  the 
hundred  of  Lonsdale,  in  the 
county  of  Lanmster,  into  the,Ul- 
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COA8TWI8B.                   Daty. 

1                             C0A8TWISB. 

D«y. 

£.    $.    d. 

t 

£   t. 

JL 

^  canal^  across  or  along 

Ditto,  countesses,  exceeding 

Hy  or  estuary  separating 

16  inches  in  length  and  8 

inches  in  breadth,  and  not 

>i^r8,  or  coked  coals,  burnt 

exceeding  20  inches   in 

dm  pit  coal    on    ^hich  the 

length  and  10  in  breadth, 

proper  duties  shall  have  been 
paid  being  again  brought  coasts 

-  the  1000 

1     3 

6 

— -^^  Ditto,  duchesses,  exceediL^ 
20  inches  in  'ength  and 

wise  from  any  port  or  place  in 

Great    Britain    to    any    other 

10  indies  in  breadth,  and 

port  or  place  in  England  or 
Wales;  Duty  free. 

not  exceeding  24  inches 

in  length  and  12  inches  in 
breadth,  the  1000 

Slates,  brought  coastwise  from  one 

145 

6 

port  to  another  port  in  Great 
oritain,   delivered  by   tale: — 

or  size  rag  slates,  the  ton 

0  1> 

doubles,  not  exceeding  1 3  inches 

in    length,    or    7    inches    in 

slates,  the  ton      . 

0  15 

6 

breadth,  the  1000                     .060 
Ditto,  ladies',  exceeding  13 

T\:*ftM   «i»u  .i»4a«   *Ua  *A»i 

0  13 
0  14 

0 
6 

inches  in  length,  and  7 
inches  in   br«ulth,  and 

slates,  the  ton      . 

0  14 

6 

not  exceeding  16  inches 
in  lene^h  and  8  inches  in 
•    breadth,  the  1000  *        .    0  13    0 

otherwise  described,  for 

every  £100  value 

25    0 

0 

Numerous  acts  of  parliament  have  been  passed 
to  prevent  frauds  in  this  branch  of  the  revenue ; 
but  a  similar  measure  to  that  pursued  by  the 
consolidation  act,  respecting  tne  quantum  of 
the  duties,  is  yet  a  desideratum,  with  regard  to 
the  acts  restraining  fraud. 

Officers  of  the  customs,  13  and  14  Car.  II. 
cap.  11,  sect  4  &  6,  may  search  ships,  and 
having  writ  of  assistance,  may  search  nouses  ; 
keepers  of  wharfs,  quays,  &c.  landing  or  ship- 
ping goods,  without  the  presence  of  some  officer 
of  the  customs,  shall  forfeit  £lOO.  Where  offi- 
cers of  the  customs  are  hindered  in  the  execution 
of  their  duty  by  persons  armed  to  the  number 
of  eight,  the  offenders,  by  stat.  6,  Geo.  I.  cap.  21, 
are  to  be  transported  for  seven  years. 

If  any  goods  are  put  into  any  vessel  to  be 
carried  beyond  sea :  or  be  brought  froqi  beyond 
sea,  and  unshipped  to  be  landed,  the  duties  not 
being  paid  nor  agreed  for  at  the  custom-house ; 
the  same  shall  he  forfeited,  one  moiety  to  the 
king,  the  other  to  the  seizer,  &c. 

It  is  also  made  felony  for  any  persons  to  be 
usembled  with  fire-arms,  &c.,  or  to  be  assisting 
in  the  running  of  goods;  to  be  found  passing 
within  five  miles  from  the  sea^coasts,  with  any 
horses,  carts,  &c.,  wherein  are  put  above  six 
poundis  of  tea,  or  five  gallons  of  brandy,  or  other 
foreign  goods  of  £30  value,  not  having  per- 
mits; and  suspected  persons  lurking  near  the 
coasts,  not  giving  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves, may  be  sent  by  a  justice  to  the  house  of 
correction  for  a  month;  and  informers  to  have 


10s.  for  every  offender  so  taken.  Watermai, 
carmen,  porters,  &c.  in  whose  custody  run  goods 
are  found,  shall  forfeit  treble  value,  or  be  com- 
mitted for  three  months.  Ships  and  vessels  from 
foreign  parts,  having  on  board  tea,  or  brandy, 
rum,  &c.,  in  casks  under  sixty  gallons,  except  for 
the  use  of  seamen,  found  at  anchor,  or  hovering 
near  any  port,  or  within  two  leagues  (increased 
to  eight  leagues  by  subsequent  acts)  of  the  shore, 
and  not  proceeding  in  their  voyages,  unless  in 
cases  of  unavoidable  necessity,  all  such  tea,  &c 
shall  be  forfeited.  Persons  offering  any  bribe 
to  officers  of  the  customs,  to  connive  at  the  run- 
ning of  goods,  to  forfeit  £50;  and  obstructing 
such  officer,  in  entering  or  searching  ships,  in- 
curs a  forfeiture  of  £lOO :  and  if  an  officer  be 

,  wounded  or  beaten  on  board  a  ship,  the  offenders 
to  be  transported,  &c.,  9  Geo.  11.  cap.  35,  &c 
See  Smuggliko. 

In  the  year  1822  a  very  important  act,  affscU 
ing  the  customs,  called  the  warehousing  act,  was 
finally  revised.  The  great  feature  of  this  act  is 
deferring  the  payment  of  duties  due  to  the  king 
at  the  time  of  importation,  and  allowing  goods 
to  remain  in  warehouAs  and  other  places,  under 

.the  king  and  the  owner's  key,  until  it  may  suit 
the  parties  to  remove  them  for  exportation  or 
home  consumption,  according  to  certain  regn- 
latioDs.  In  1825  the  benefits  of  this  act  were 
extended  to  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  who  are 
now  treated  in  this  respect  as  an  integral  part  of 
kingdom.  In  1824  prohibitions  on  imports,  and 
bounties  on  exports  were  abolished. 


The  produce  of  the  customs,  for  the  last  three  years,  are  thus  given  in  the  official  retoms : 


Yeir  ending  5th  Jan.  1824. 

Year  endiDgSth  Jan.  1835. 

Year  ending  6th  Jaa.  18*36. 

11,498,755 

11,327,738 

16,541,521 

END  OF  VOL  VI. 
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